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TO MY WIFE 


WHO BELIEVES IN ME RATHER THAN IN MY BELIEFS. 



PREFACE 


In attempting to compile a volume which might serve as a handbook or work of reference 
to the several occult sciences, I have not lost sight of the extensive character ot the subject, 
which, now that I have completed my task, is more than ever painfully perceptible. Excur¬ 
sions into the literature of the occult, of a somewhat extensive kind, led me to the belief 
that popular misconceptions concerning its several branches were many and varied. Regard¬ 
ing definitions there did not appear to be any substantial agreement, and application to 
encycloptedias and ordinary works of reference generally resulted in disappointment. That 
a department of human thought so pregnant with interest and so abounding in vitality should 
not hitherto have been reduced to presentation in reference form struck me as singular ; 
and I resolved to do what I could to supply what seemed to me a very real literary and scientific 
necessity. That I have been entirely successful is too much to hope. But I have made a 
beginning, and this volume may inspire a more worthy hand to the compilation of a more 
perfect handbook of the subject. 

The science of Anthropology has of late years done much to elucidate questions relating 
to the origins of magic, and in writing this volume I have freely applied its principles. I have 
not, however, permitted scientific considerations to blind me to the marvellous and romantic 
character of the material in which I have laboured. Indeed, I am convinced that had I in any 
way attempted to subvert this innate quality of the occult to purely scientific considera¬ 
tions—however worthy of statement—the romance inherent in it would, by reason of its very 
native force have defeated such an intention, and, even if arrayed in the poorest of verbiage, 
would still retain its marvellous powers of attraction, no estimate of which can be too high. 

I have relegated the subject of methods and theories to the introduction. It remains 
to thank the many kind friends who have assisted me actively and by advice in the compilation 
of this volume. My assistants, Miss Mavie Jack and Miss K. Nixcy, have placed me under a 
deep debt of obligation by their careful collection, arrangement and independent work upon 
the extensive literature relative to psychic science. To Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
F.R.A.I., late President of the Gypsy Lore Society, I owe thanks for the article “ Gypsies.” 
The late Lieut. William Begg collected much Theosophical matter ; and Mr. W. G. Blaikie 
Murdoch has rendered me the greatest assistance with difficult biographical material. My 
lamented friend, the late Mr. A. J. B. Graham, greatly smoothed my path by throwing light 
on legal questions. 

I have not burdened the articles with references, but have supplied a bibliographical 

appendix. 

L. S. 

66, Arden Street, 

EDINBURGH. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The sciences known as “ occult ” may with every reason be regarded as the culture-grounds 
of the science of to-day. As everyone knows, alchemy was the forerunner of chemistry, 
astrology the direct ancestor of astronomy, and magnetism of hypnotism. But these sub¬ 
jects and their kindred arts have another claim upon our attention and interest, for in their 
evolution we can trace many of the beginnings of philosophic and ethical processes, the 
recovery of which renders their examination and study as important to the whole under¬ 
standing of the history of man as that of theology or the new mythology. 

A generation ago it was the fashion to sneer at the occult sciences. But to-day, men 
of science in the foremost files of thought have placed them on the dissecting slab as fit subjects 
for careful examination. The result of their analysis during the past twenty years, if it 
has not permitted us to pierce the veil which divides man and the “ supernatural,” has, at 
all events, served to purge our sight sufficiently to enable us to see things on this side of 
it with a clearer vision, and to regard such researches with a more tolerant eye than hitherto. 
For example the fact of ghostly appearances is proven, whatever may be their nature, hallu¬ 
cinatory or otherwise, gold has been manufactured, if in small quantities, the thoory of thought 
transference is justified, and hypnotism is utilised in ordinary medical practice. 

It is perhaps necessary that in introducing such a work as this, the author should express 
his own beliefs regarding the subject. Concerning psychical science I firmly believe that 
there arc u more things in heaven and earth ” than our philosophy dreams of, but the vast 
mass of evidential matter I have perused leads me to the conclusion that as yet we have 
merely touched the fringes of the extra-terrestrial, and that we must rely upon psychology 
rather than so-called material proof to bring us further enlightenment. 

As regards magic, it will be seen that I have paid considerable attention to the scientific 
or anthropological theories concerning it. But let not the lover of that wondrous mani¬ 
festation of the human imagination dread that he has been robbed of the mystery which 
clings to it as darkness cleaves to night. I have amply provided for him in a hundred places, 
and if I have attempted to summarise current scientific hypotheses concerning magic, 1 have 
done so principally for the sake of completeness. 

I may perhaps be pardoned if at this juncture I touch briefly upon a suspicion which 
I have refrained from including in the article on Magic, for the reason that it has not as yet 
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blossomed into a theory. I have for some time been of the opinion that what is known as 
« sympathetic ” and “ mimetic ” magic is not of the magical species that in short it does not 
partake of the nature of magic at all. When the savage performs an act of sympathetic 
“ nragic,” “ rain-making ” for instance, he does not regard it as magical that is, it does n&t 
contain any element of wonder to his way of thinking. He regards it as a cause which is certain 
to bring about an effect. Now the true magic of wonder argues from effect to cause, so it 
would appear as if sympathetic magic were merely a species of proto-science, due to mental 
processes entirely similar to those by which scientific laws arc produced, and scientific acts 
arc performed—that there is an odour of certainty about it which is not found, for example, 
in the magic of evocation. 

Although in every way in sympathy with the spirit of the esoteric societies, I have ven¬ 
tured to express my disbelief in the occult knowledge of the generality of their members. 
I am afraid, too, that I fail to grasp the arguments advanced by students of the secret tradition 
tvhich plead for a belief in the “church existing before the foundations of the world,” and the 
“ inner sanctuaries ” of Christianity. I fancy most readers will agree with me that it would be 
extremely difficult to raise anything like a respectable membership for such an institution, 
and as for its prehistoric existence, that is obviously a matter for the student of mythology. 
That both are the product of mystical foppery and vanity is only too painfully apparent. 
A church which is alien to the bulk of humanity can possess little of the true spirit of Christi¬ 
anity. But I must not be conceived as deriding genuine mysticism and in this connection I 
would advise all interested in the Grand Quest, advanced as well as neophyte, to peruse a 
recent admirable article by Mr. A. E. Waite, which appeared in “ The Occult Review ” for 
September, 1919, which seems to me to define the aims of the mystic once and for all. 

In closing my task I feel deeply impressed by the vastness of the themes which I have 
so unworthily and inadequately handled during the compilation of this volume. My attempt 
has been to present to the general reader a conspectus of the Occult Sciences as a whole ; 
and if experts in any one of those sciences observe any inaccuracy which calls for correction, 

I will be deeply obliged to them if they will bring it to my notice. 

L.S. 


66, Arden Street, 

EDINBURGH. 



SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The works comprised in the following Bibliography have been selected on account of their suitability to supply the 
reader with a general view of the several branches of occult science. Modern works in English have, for the most part, 
been preferred to ancient or to foreign authorities, in an endeavour to render the list of service to those approaching 
the subject for the first time. In many cases Bibliographies have already been appended to the more exhaustive articles, 
and where this has been done, refeicncc has been made to the article in question. 
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Ab : (Semitic magical month). Crossing a river on the 20th 
of that month was supposed to bring sickness. In ancient 
texts it states that if a man should eat the flesh of swine 
on the 30th of Ab, he will be plagued with boils. 

Abaddon : (The Destroyer). Chief of the demons of the 
seveuth hierarchy. Abaddon is the name given by St. 
John in the Apocalypse to the king of the grasshoppers. 
He is sometimes regarded as the destroying angel 

Abadie (Jeannette) : A young sort cress of the village of 
Sibourre, in Gascony. She was sleeping one day in her 
father's house while high mass was being said. A demon, 
profiting by the opportunity, carried her off to the Devil’s 
Sabbath, where she soon awoke to find herself in the midst 
of a large company. She observed that the principal 
demon had on his head two faces, like Janus She did not 
participate in the icvelry, and was transported to her home 
by the same means as she had been conveyed thence. On 
the threshold she found her amulet, winch the demon had 
taken the precaution to remove from her bosom bclme 
carrying her off. She made a confession of all that had 
happened, renounced her sorcery, and thus saved herself 
from the common fate of witches and sorcerers the stake. 

Abarls : A Scythian, high priest of Apollo, and renowned 
magician. In so flattering a manner did he chant the 
praises of Apollo, his master, that the god gave him a 
golden arrow, on which he could ride through the air like 
a bird, so that the Greeks called him the Aerobate. Pytha¬ 
goras, his pupil, stole tins arrow' from him, and accom¬ 
plished many wonderful feats by its aid. A bans foretold 
the future, pacified storms, banished disease, and lived 
without eating or drinking. He made with the bones of 
Pclops, a statue of Minerva, which he sold to the Trojans 
as a talisman descended from heaven. This was the 
famous Palladium, which protected and rendered im¬ 
pregnable the town wherein it was lodged 

Abdelazys : An Arabian astrologer of tlie tentli century, 
generally known in Europe by his Latin name of Alchabi- 
tms. His treatise on astrology was so much puzed that 
it was translated into Latin and printed in 1473. Other 
editions have since appeared, the best being that of Wmce 
(1503) entitled Alchabitius cion commento. Translated by 
John of Seville. (Hispalensis.) 

Aben-R&gel : An Arabian astrologer, born at Coidova, at 
the beginning of the fifth century, lie was the author of 
a book of horoscopes according to the inspection of the 
stars, a Latin translation of which was published at Venice, 
1485, under the title of De Judicns seu Jatis stcllarum. It 
was said that his predictions were fulfilled in a remarkable 
manner. 

Ablgor : According to Wierius (q.v.), Grand Duke of Hades. 
He is shown in the form of a handsome knight, bearing 
lance, standard, or sceptre. He is a demon of the superior 
order, and responds readily to questions concerning w r ar. 
He can foretell the future, and instructs the leadeis how 
to make themselves respected by the soldiers. Sixty of 
the infernal regions are at his command. 

Abishal : (See Devil.) 

Abou-Ryhan : An Arabian astrologer whose real name was 
Mohammcd-ben-Ahmed, to whom is ascribed the intro¬ 
duction of Judicial Astrology (q.v.) Many stories w r ere told 


of him in the East, to show that he possessed in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree the power to read the future 

Abra Melin : (See Abraham the Jew.) 

Abracadabra l A magical word said to be 1 formed from the 
letters of the abraxas, and written thus: 

A 

A 13 
A B R 
A B R A 
A B R A C 
ABRA C A 
A B R A C A D 
A B R A C A D A 
AB RAC ADAH 
A B R A C A I) A B R 
A B R A C A D A B R A 

or the reverse way. The pronunciation of this word, 
according to Julius Africanus, was equally efficacious 
either way. Bv Serenus Sammomcus it was used as a 
spell to 1 me asthma. Ahnvalan or aracalan is another 
form of the word, and is said to have been regarded as 
the name ot a god in Syria and as a magical symbol by the 
Jews But it seems doubtful whether the abracadabra, 
or its synonyms, was really the name of a deity or not. 
(See Abraxas.) 

Abraham, The Jew : (Alchemist and magician, circa, 1400). 
Comparatively few' biographical facts are forthcoming 
concerning tins German Jew, who was at once alchemist, 
magician and philosopher ; and these few facts are mostly 
derived from a very curious manuscript, now domiciled in 
the Archives of the Hibliotheque de l’Arsenal, Pans, an 
institution rich in occult documents This manuscript is 
couched throughout in Trench, but purports to be literally 
translated from Hebrew, and the style of the handwriting 
indicates that the scribe lived at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, or posMbly somewhat earlier. A 
distinct illiteracy characterises the French script, the 
punctuation being inaccuiatc, indeed frequently conspicuous 
by its absence, but an actual description of the document 
must be waived till later. Abraham was probably a native 
of Mavence, and appeals to have been born in 1362. We find 
that lus father, Simon by name, was something of a seer and 
magician, and that the boy accordingly commenced 
his occult studies under the parental guidance, while at 
a later date he studied under one, Moses, whom he him¬ 
self describes as “ indeed a good man, but entireh ignorant 
of The True Mystery, and of The Veritable Magic.” Leav¬ 
ing tins preceptor, Abraham decided to glean knowledge 
by travelling, and along witli a friand called Samuel, 
a Bohemian by birth, he wandered through Austria and 
Hungary into Greece, and thence penetrated to Con¬ 
stantinople, xvheic lie remained fully two years. He is 
found next in Arabia, in those days a veritable centre of 
mystic learning ; and lrom Arabia he w’ent to Palestine. 
W'hence betimes he proceeded to Egypt. Here he had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance of Abra- 
Melin, the famous Egyptian philosopher, who, besides 
entrusting to him certain documents, confided in him by 
word of mouth a number of invaluable secrets; and 
armed thus, Abraham lelt Egypt for Europe, where cventu- 



Abraham 


Adam 


ally he settled at Wurzburg in Germany. Soon he was 
deep in alchemistic researches, but these did not prevent 
him from espousing a wife, who appears to have been his 
cousin ; and by her he had three daughters and also two 
sons, the elder named Joseph and the younger Lamc^h. 
He took great pains to instruct both of them in occult 
affairs, while, on each of his three daughters, he settled a 
dowry of a hundred thousand golden florins This Con¬ 
siderable sum, together with other vast wealth, he claims 
to have gained by travelling as an alchemist ; and wheat ever 
the truth of this statement, he eeitainly won great tame, 
being summoned to pertorm acts of magic before many 
rich and influential people, notably the Emperor ‘■Mgismund 
of Germany, the Bishop of Wurzburg, King Henry VI of 
England, the Duke of Bavaria, and Pope John XXIII. 
The remainder of Abraham's career is shrouded in mystery, 
while even the date of his death is uncertain, but it is 
commonly supposed to have occurred about 14O0. 

The curious manuscript cited above, and from which the 
foregoing facts have been culled, is entitled The Book of 
the Sacred Magic of Abra-Melin, as delivered by Abraham 
the few unto his son Lamerh. This title, however, is rather 
misleading, and not strictly accurate, for Abra-Melin had 
absolutely no hand in the opening part of the work, 
this consisting of some account of Abraham's own 
youth and early travels in search of wisdom, along with 
advice to the young man aspiring to become skilled in 
occult arts The second part, on the other hand, is based 
on the documents which the Egyptian sage handed to 
the Jew, or at least on the confidences wherewith the former 
favoured the latter ; and it. may be fairly accurately 
defined as dealing with the first principles of magic in 
general, the titles of some of the more important chapters 
being as follows : “ How Many, and what are the Classes 
of Veritable Magic ? " " What w r e Ought to Take into 
Consideration before the Undertaking of the Operation," 
" Concerning the Convocation of the Spirits," and "In 
what Manner wc ought to Carry out the Operations." 
Passing to the third and last part, this likewise is mostly 
derived straight fron> Abra-Melm ; and here the author, 
eschewing theoretical matter as far as possible, gives 
information al out the actual practice of magic In the 
first place lie tells how “ To procure divers Visions," 
" How one may retain the Familiar Spirits, bound or free, 
in whatsoever form," and how " To excite Tempests," 
while in one chapter he heats of raising the dead, another 
he devotes to the topic of transforming oneself into " divers 
shapes and forms," and in further pages he descants on 
flying in the air, on demolishing buildings, on discovering 
thefts, and on walking under the water. Then he dilates on 
the Thaumaturgic healing of leprosy, dropsy, paralysis, 
and various more common ailments such as fever and sea¬ 
sickness, while he offers intelligence on " How to be be¬ 
loved by a Woman," and this he supplements by directions 
for commanding the favour of popes, emperors, and other 
influential people. Finally, he reverts to the question of 
summoning visions, and his penultimate chapter is en¬ 
titled, " How to cause Armed Men to Appear," while his 
concluding pages *treat of evoking "Comedies, Operas, 
and all kinds of Music and Dances." 

It is by employing Kabalistic squares of letters that all 
these things are to be achieved, or at least, almost all of 
them, and lack of space makes it impossible to deal with 
the many different signs of this sort, whose use the seer 
counsels. But it behoves to ask what manner of personal¬ 
ity exhales from these curious pages ? What kind of 
temperament ? And the answer is that Abraham is shown 
as a man of singularly narrow mind, heaping scorn 
on most other magicians, and speaking with great derision 
of nearly all mystical writings save his own and those of his 


hero, Abra-Melin. Moreover, he inveighs fiercely against 
all those who recant the religion in which they were bred, 
and contends that no one guilty of this wall ever attain 
skill m magic ; yet it should be said, in justice to the seer, 
that he manifests little selfishness, and seems to have 
striven after success in his craft with a view to using it 
for the benefit of mankind in general. His writings reflect 
besides, a film belief in that higher self existing in every 
man, and a keen desire to develop it. (See Flamel.) 

Abraxas : (or Abracax). The Basilidian (q.v.,) sect of 
Gnostics, of the second century, claimed Abraxas as their 
supreme god, and said that Jesus Christ was only a phantom 
sent to eartli by him. They believed that his name con¬ 
tained great mysteries, as it was composed of the seven 
Greek letters which form the number 305, which is also the 
number of days in a year. Abraxas, they thought, had 
under his command 365 gods, to whom they attributed 
365 virtues, one for each day. The older Mythologists 
placed him among the number of Egyptian gods, and 
demonologies have described him a; a demon, with the 
head of a king and with serpents forming his feet. He is 
represented on ancient amulets, with a whip in his hand. 
It is from his name that the mystic word. Abracadabra 
(q v ) is taken Many stones and gems cut in various 
symbolic forms, such as the head of a fowl, a serpent, and 
so forth, were worn by the Busiiuhans as amulets. 

Abred : The innermost of three concentric circles represent¬ 
ing the totality of being in the British Celtic, cosmogony. 
(See Celts.) The stage of struggle and evolution against 
Cythrawl, the power of evil. (See also Barddas.) 

Absolute (Theosophist) : Of the Absolute, the Logos, the Word 
of God, ThcoMOphists profess to know nothing further 
than that it exists. The universes with their solar systems 
are but the manifestations of this Being, which man is 
capable of perceiving, and all of them are instinct with him, 
but what man can perceive is not the loftier manifestations 
but the low r er. Mail himself is an emanation from the 
Absolute with which he will ultimately be re-united. 

Abyssum : A herb used in the ceremony of exorcising a 
haunted house. It is signed with the sign of the cross, 
and hung up at the four corners of the house. 

Acherat : (See Cagliostro.) 

Achmet : An Arabian soothsayer of the ninth century. He 
wrote a book on The Interpretation of Dreams, following 
the doctrines of the East. The original is lost, but the 
Greek and Latin tianslntions ware printed at Pans, in 1603. 

Aconce (Jacques) : Curate of the diocese of Trent, who 
became a Cahimst in 1357, and i anic to England. 
While then* lie dedicated to Queen Elizabeth his famous 
work, oil 1 he Stratagems of Satan This book, however, 
is not, as its title might indicate, a dissertation on demono¬ 
logy, but a spirited attack on intolerance 

Adalbert : A Erench pseudo-mystic of the eighth century. 
He boasted that an angel had brought him relics of extra¬ 
ordinary sanctity from all parts of the earth He claimed 
to be able to foretell the future, and to read thoughts, “ 1 
know what you have done," he would sav to the people, 
there is no need for confession. Go in peace, your sins 
are forgiven." His so-called " miracles " gained for him 
the awe of the multitude, and he was in the habit of giving 
away parings of his nails and locks of Ins hair as powerful 
amulets. He is oven said to have set up an altar in his own 
name. In his history of his life, of which only a fragment 
remains, he tells us of miraculous powers bestowed by an 
angel at his birth. He showed to his disciples a letter 
which he declared had been brought to him from J esus 
Christ by the hand of St. Michael. These, and similar 
blasphemies were put an end to by his being cast 
into prison, where he died. 

Adam, Book of the Penitence of: A manuscript in the Library 
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of the Arsenal at Paris, which deals with Kabalistic 
tradition. It recounts how the sons of Adam, C ain and 
Abel, typifying brute force and intelligence, slew each 
other, and that Adam's inheritance passed to his third son, 
Seth. Seth, it is stated, was permitted to advance as far 
as the gate of the Earthly Paradise without being threat¬ 
ened by the guardian angel with his flaming sword, which 
is to say that he was an initiate of occult science. He 
beheld the Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowledge, which 
had become grafted upon each other so that they formed 
one tree. This is supposed by some to have symbolised 
the harmony of science and religion in the Kabala The 
guardian angel presented Seth with three .seeds from this 
tree, directing him to place them within the mouth of his 
father, Adam, when he expired. From this planting arose 
the burning bush out of which God communicated to 
Moses his holy name, and from a part of which Moses made 
Ins magic wand. This was placed in the Ark of the Coven¬ 
ant, and was planted by King David on Mount Zion, grew 
into a triple tree and was cut down by Solomon to form 
the pillars, Jaehin and 13 onz, which were placed at the 
entrance to the Temple. A third portion was inserted 
in the threshold of the great gate, and acted as a talisman, 
permitting no unclean thing to entei the sanctuary Cer¬ 
tain wicked priests removed it howeve r for pm poses of thur 
own, weighted it with stones, and cast it into the J emple 
reservoir, where it was guarded by an angel, who kept it 
from the sight of men. During the lifetime of Christ the 
reservoir was drained and the beam of wood discovered and 
thrown across the brook Kedron, over which our Saviour 
passed after Ins appichcnsion in the Garden of Olives. 
It was taken by his executioners and made into the cross. 
In this legend we can see a marked similanty to those from 
which the conception of the Holy Giail arose. Man is 
restored by the wood through the instrumentality of which 
Adam, the first man, fell. The idea that the Cross was a 
cutting of the Tree of Knowledge was widespread in the 
middle ages, and may be found in the twelfth century 
Quote del St. Graal, ascribed to Walter Map, but probably 
only redacted by him. All the Kabalistic traditions 
are embodied in the allegory contained m the Bvoh of the 
Penitence of Adam, and it undoubtedly supplements and 
throws considerable light on the entire Kabalistic literature. 

Adam, (L’Abbe) : About the time that the Templars were 
being driven from France, the Devil appeared, under various 
guises, to the Abbd Adam, who was journeying, attended 
by one of the servants from his convent, to a certain part 
of his abbacy of the Vaux do Ccrnay. The evil spent first 
opposed the progress of the worthy Abbe under the form 
of a tree white with frost, which rushed towards linn with 
inconceivable swiftness. The Aboc'q horse tiembled with 
fear, as did the servant, but the Abbe himself made the 
sign of the Cross, and the tree disappeared. The good man 
concluded that he had seen the Devil, and called upon the 
Virgin to protect him. Nevertheless, the fiend shortly 
reappeared in the shape of a furious black knight " Be¬ 
gone/’ said the Abbe. “ Why do you attack me far from 
my brothers ? ” The Devil once more left lum, only to 
return in the shape of a tall man, with a long, thin neck. 
Adam, to get rid of him, struck him a blow with his fist. 
The evil spirit shrank and took the stature and counten¬ 
ance of a little cloaked monk, with a glittering weapon 
under his dress. His little eyes could be seen darting 
and glancing under his cowl. He tried hard to strike the 
Abbi^ with the sword he held, but the latter repulsed the 
strokes with the sign of the Cross. The demon became in 
turn a pig and a long-eared ass. The Abbe, impatient to 
be gone, made a circle on the ground with a cross in the 
centre. The fiend was then obliged to withdraw to a 
little distance. He changed his long ears into horns, which 


did not hinder the Abb.', from boldly addressing him. 
OHendcd by his plain-speaking, the Devil changed himself 
into a barrel and rolled into an adjoining field. In a short 
time he returned in the form of a cart-wheel, and, without 
giving the brother time to put himself on the defensive, 
rolled heavily over his body, without, however, doing him 
any injury After that he left him to pursue his journey 
in peace. {See Gaguin, Regne de Philippe le Bel, and 
Gcrinet, Hist, de la Magie en France, p. 82.) 

Adamant!ns : A Jewish doctor, who became a Catholic 
at Constantinople in the time of Constantine, to whom he 
dedicated his two books on Physiognomy, or, the art of 
judging people by their faces. This book, full of con-, 
tradictions and fantasies, was printed in the Scrip - 
tore** Physiognomomae veleres, of Franzius, at Attembourg, 
in 1780 b 

Adamnan : (,s ce Scotland.) 

Addanc of the Lake : A monster that, figures m the Mabinogi 
legend of Pnedur lVredur obtains a magic stone which 
renders him invisible, and he thus succeeds in slaying this 
monster, which had daily killed the inhabitants of the 
palace of the King of Tortures. 

Adelung, (Jean Christophe) : A Gorman author, born in 1732, 
who has left a work entitled, Ifistoire do* Joliet ftumaines, 
on Biographic dcs plus celthres necromanclens, aUhimisles, 
dt.vms, etc (Leipsic, 1785-1789 ) Adelung died at Dresden 
in 180O. 

Adepts are men who after stern self-denial and by means of 
consistent self-development, have fitted themselves to 
assist m the ruling of the world The means by which 
this position is attained is said to be long and arduous, but 
in the end the successful one has fulfilled the purpose for 
which lie was created and transcends his fellows. The 
activities of Adepts are multifarious, being concerned with 
the direction and guidance of the activities of the rest of 
mankind Their knowledge, like their powers, say Tlieoso- 
plusts, far exceeds that of man, and they can control forces 
both in the spiritual and the physical realm, and are said 
to be able to prolong their lives for centuries. They are 
also known as the Gieat White Brotherhood, Rishis, 
Kahats, ot Mahatmas. Those who earnestly desire to 
work for the betterment of the world may become appren¬ 
tices or chclas to Adepts, in which case the latter are known 
as “ masters,” but the apprentice must first have practised 
self-denial and self-development in order to become suffi¬ 
ciently w01 thy. The master imparts teaching and wisdom 
otherwise unattainable, and helps the apprentne by com¬ 
munion and inspiration. Madame Blavatsky (q.v.) al¬ 
leged that she. was the apprentice of these masters, and 
claimed that they dwelt in the Tibetan Mountains, fhe 
term Adept was also employed by mediaeval magicians 
and alchemists to denote a master of their sciences. 

Adhab-Algal : The Mohammedan purgatory, where^ the 
wicked are tormented by the dark angels Munkir and Nekir. 

Adjuration : A formula of exorcism by which the evil spirit 
is commanded, m the name of God, to do or say what the 
exorcist requires of him. 

Adonai : A Hebrew word signifying “ the Lord, and used 
by the Hebrews when speaking or writing of Jehovah, the 
awful and ineffable name of the God of Israel. The 
Tews entertained the deepest awe for this incommuni¬ 
cable and mysterious name, and this feeling led them to 
avoid pronouncing it and to the substitution of the word 
Adonat for “ Jehovah ” in their sacred text. This custom 
still prevails among the Jews, who attribute to the pro- 
nouncement of the Holy Name the power of working 
miracles. The Jehovah of the Israelites was their invisible 
protector and king, and no image of him was made He 
was worshipped according to his commandments, with an 
observance of the ritual instituted through Moses. The 
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term " Jehovah ” means the revealed Absolute Deity, the 
Manifest, Only, Personal, Holy Creator and Redeemer. 
(See Magic, God, Egypt, Kabala.) 

Adoptive Masonry : Masonic societies which adopt women 
as members. Early in the eighteenth century such 
societies were established in France, and speedily spread 
to other countries One of the first to "adept 
women were the Mopses I lie hehcituries existed in 
1742. The Fendeurs or Woodcutters were instituted 
in 1763 by Bauchame, Master of a Parisian Lodge 
It was modelled on the Caibonan, and its popu¬ 
larity led to the establishment of other lodges, notably 
the Fid el i tv, the Hatchet, etc In 1774 the Grand Orient 
Lodge of Fiance established a system of three degiecs 
called the Rite of Adoption, and elected the Duchess of 
Bourbon as Grand Mistress of France. The rite has been 
generally adopted mto Freemasonry, and \anous degrees 
added from time to time, to the number of about twelve 
in all. Latin and Greek mysteries were added to the rite 
by the Ladies' Hospitallers of Mount Tabor. The greatest 
ladies in France joined the French lodges of adoption. 
The Rite of Mizraim created lodges for both sexes in iSiq, 
1821, 1838 and 1853, and the Fite of Memphis m 1830. 
America founded the Kite of the Eastern Star 111 live points. 
In these systems admission is generally confined to the 
female relations of Masons. The Order of the Eastern Star 
and that of Adoptive Masonry were attempted 111 Scotland, 
but without success. 

Adramelech : According to Wierius (4 v ,) Chancellor of the 
infernal regions, Keeper of the Wardrobe of the Demon 
King, and President of the High Council of the Devils He 
w T as worshipped at Sepharvaim, an Assyrian town, where 
children were burned on his altar. The rabbis say that he 
show r s himself in the form of a mule, or sometimes, of a 
peacock. 

Adventists : ( See America, U.S. of) 

Aeromancy : The art of foretelling future events by the 
observation of atmospheric phenomena, as, for example, 
when the death of a great man is presaged by the ap¬ 
pearance of a comet. Francois de la Tour Blanche says 
that aeromancy is the art of fortune-telling by means of 
spectres which are made to apx^ear in the air, or the re¬ 
presentation by the aid of demons, of future events, 
which are projected on the clouds as if by a magic 
lantern. " As for thunder and lightning," lie adds, 
" these are concerned with auguries, and the aspect of the 
sky and of the planets belong to the science of astrology." 

Aetites or Aquiiaeus : A precious stone of magical properties, 
composed of oxide of iron with a little silex and alumina, 
and said to be found in the stomach or neck of the eagle. 
It is supposed to heal falling sickness, and prevent untimely 
birth. It should be worn bound on the arm to prevent 
abortion, and on the thigh to aid parturition. 

Africa : {See Arabs, Egypt, Semites. The north of Africa is 
Mohammedan. This applies also to the Sudan and the 
Sahara. For Moorish Magic and Alchemy see Arabs. 
Instances of Arabic sorcery will also be found in the 
article “ Semites." In West Africa Obeah is practised, 
for which see West Indies.) 

Magic m savage Africa is of the lower cultus, and chiefly 
of the kind known as “ sympathetic." {Sec Magic.) But 
spiritualistic influence shows itself in fetishism, the cult 
of the dead, ju-ju or witchcraft, and the cult of the witch¬ 
doctor. 

Bantu Tribes. Among the Zulu and other Bantu tribes 
the cult of witchcraft was practised, but m secret, foe the 
results of detection weie ternble. For the tracking of the 
witch, a caste of witch-finders was instituted, called “ witch¬ 
doctors," whose duty it was to “ smell out " the offenders. 
These were nearly all women. 


*' It not difficult to understand, ,J says Lady Barker, 
" bearing m mind the superstition and cruelty which 
existed in remote parts of England not so very long ago; 
how powerful such women become among a savage people, 
or how tempting an opportunity they could furnish of 
getting nd of an enemy. Of course they aie exceptional 
individuals; more obseivant, more shrewd, and more 
dauntless than the average fat, hard-working Kalfir women, 
besides possessing the contradictmy mixture of great 
physual powers and strong hysteucal tendencies They 
work themselves up to a pitch of iren/v, and get to believe 
as firmly m their own supernatural discernment as any 
individual among the trembling circle of Zulus to whom a 
touch from the Whisk they cutty is a sentence of instant 
death 

The Zulu wift h-fmdeis are attended by a circle of black 
girls and women, who, like a Greek chorus, clap their hands 
together, and drone through a low monotonous chant, the 
mensuie and ihythm of which change at times with a stamp 
and a swing Not Rss necessary is a ceremonial dress; 
for such tilings appeal directly to the imagination of the 
crowd, and prepare them to be readily influenced by the 
necromancers devices The “ Ismyanga," “ Abangoma " 
or “ witch-fmdeis," whom Lady Barker describes for us, 
were attncd with .111 cy i loi effect which would have done 
credit to a London theatre It will suffice to depict one 
of them, by name Xozmyanga Her fierce face, spotted 
wilh gouts of red paint on cheek and brow, was partly 
oveishadowed by a helmet-like plume of the tall feathers 
of the sakabula bird. In her right hand she carried a 
light sheaf of assegais or lances, and on her left arm was 
slung a small and ptetty shield of dappled ox-hide. Her 
petticoat, made of a couple of large gay handkerchiefs, 
was worn kilt-wi^e, But if there were little decoration 
m her skirts, the deficiency was more than compensated 
by the bravery of the bead-necklaces, the goat’s-hair 
fringes, and the scarlet tassels which covered her from coat 
to waist Her ample chest lose mid fell beneath the 
baldric of leopard skm, fastened across it with huge brazen 
knobs, while down 1km back hung a beautifully dried and 
flattened skin ot an enormous boa-constrictor. 

When the community had resolved that a certain mis¬ 
fortune was due to the witches, the next step obviously 
would be to detect and punish them. For this purpose 
the king would summon a great meeting, and cause his 
subjects to sit on the ground in a ring or circle for four or 
five days The witch-finders took their places in the 
centre, and as they gradually worked themselves up to a 
frantic state of frenzy, resembling demoniacal possession, 
they lightly switched with their quagga-tail one or other 
of the trembling spectators, who was immediately dragged 
awaiy and butchered on the spot. And not only he, but 
all the living things in his hut—wives and children, dogs 
and cats - not one was left alive, nor was a stick left stand¬ 
ing. Sometimes a whole kraal would be exterminated 
in this way, and the' reader will perceive how ternble the 
cruel custom could be made to gratify private revenge or 
to work Hit' king's tyrannical inclinations. 

A ternble little sorceress is described by Lady Barker 
under the name ot Nozilwane, whose weird wistful glance 
had in it something uncanny and uncomfortable. She 
was dressed beautifully for her part, in lynx skins folded 
over and over from waist tea knee, the upper part of her 
body being covered by strings of wild beasts' teeth and 
fangs, beads, skeins of gaily-coloured yarn, strips of snake's 
skin, and funges of Angora goat fleece. This, as a decora¬ 
tion, was both graceful and effective ; it was worn round 
the body and above each elbow, and fell in soft white 
flakes among the brilliant colouring and against the dusky 
skin. Lynx-tails depended like lappets on each side of 
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],cr face, which was over-shadowed and almost hidden 
by a profusion of sakabula feathers ” This bird,” says 
iJady Barker, “ has a very beautiful plumage, and is 
sufficiently rare for the natives to attach a peculiar value 
and charm to the tail-feathers ; they are like those of a 
young cock, curved and slender, and of a dark chesnut 
colour, with a white eye at the extreme tip of each feather.” 
Among all this thick, floating plumage wcie interspersed 
small bladders, and skewers or pins wrought out of tusks. 
Each witch-finder wore her own hair, or rather wool, 
highly greased and twisted up with twine until it ceases 
to wear the appearance of hair, and hangs around the lace 
like a thick fringe, dyed deep red. 

Bunt douJbJe, and with a ucepmg, cat-like gait, as if 
seeking a tiail, out stepped X'ozilwane H\ery movement 
of her undulating body kept time to the heat of the girls' 
hands and their low crooning chant Presently slit pre¬ 
tended to find the thing she sought, anti with a series of 
wild pirouettes, leaped into the air, shaking liei spears 
and brandishing her little shield like a Batchante. 
v s\vamso, another of the party, was determined that her 
companion should not carry otf all tire applause, and she 
too, with a yell and a leap, sprang into the dance to the 
sound of louder grunts and harder hand-claps Xowamso 
showed much anxiety to display her bark, where a magni¬ 
ficent snake skin, studded m a regular pattern with brass¬ 
headed nails, floated like a stieam. She was attired also 
in a splendid kilt of leopard skins, decorated with led 
rosettes, and her toilet wa-> considered mote careful and 
artistic than any of tlu; others Brighter In r bangles, 
winter her goat-lunges, and more elaboiatcly painted her 
fate. Nozilwane, however, had youth and a wonderful 
self-reliance on her side. '1 he others, though they all 
joined m and hunted out an imaginary enemy, and in turn 
exulted over his discovery, soon became breathless and 
spent, and were glad when their attendants led them away 
to be anointed and to drink water. 

Central Africa . The magical beliefs of Central and 
Eastern Africa are but little known. They are for the most 
part connected with the cult of the dead and that of the 
fetish. As regards the first • — 

When the dead are weary of staying in the bush, they 
come for one of their people whom (hey most affect And 
the spirit will say to the man ■ “I am tired of dwelling 
in the bush, please to build for me in the town a little house 
as close as possible to your own.” And he ulK him to 
dance and sing too, and accordingly the man assembles the 
women at night to join m dance and song. 

Then, next day, the people repair to the grave of the 
Obambo , or ghost, and make a rude idol, after which the 
bamboo bier, on which the body is conveyed to the grave, 
and some of the dust of the ground, are carried into a little 
hut erected near the house of the visited, and a white cloth 
is draped over the door. 

It is a curious fact, which seems to show' that these peo¬ 
ple have a legend something like the old Greek myth of 
Charon and the Styx, that in one of the songs chanted 
during this ceremony occurs the following line * ” You are 
well dressed, but you have no canoe to carry you across 
to the other side.” 

Possession, Epileptic diseases, in almost all uncivilised 
countries, are assumed to be the result of demoniac pos¬ 
session. In Central Africa the sufferer is supposed to be 
possessed by Mbwiri, and he can be relieved only by the 
intervention of the medicine-man or fetish. In the middle 
of the street a hut is built for his accommodation, and there 
he resides until cured, or maddened, along with the priest 
and his disciples. There for ten days or a fortnight a 
continuous revel is held ; much eating and drinking at the 
expense of the patient’s relatives, and unending dances 


to the sound of flute and drum. For obvious reasons the 
fetish gives out that Mbwiri regards good living with 
aversion The patient dances, usually shamming madness, 
until the epileptic attack comes on, with all its dreadful 
concomitants - the frenzied stare, the convulsed limbs, 
the gnashing teeth, and the foam-flecked lips The man's 
actions at this period arc not ascribed to himself, but to the 
demon which has control of him. When a cure has been 
effected, real or pretended, the patient builds a little fetish- 
house, avoids certain kinds of food, and perforins certain 
duties Sometimes the process terminates in the patient’s 
insanity ; lie has been know r n to run away to the bush, 
hide from all human beings, and live on the roots and 
berries of the forest 

these fetish-nun,” says Read, “are priest doctors, 
like those of the ancient Germans They have a profound 
knowledge of herbs, and also of human nature, for they 
always monopolise the real power in the state But it 
is very doubtful whether they possess any secrets save 
that of extracting virtue anil poison from plants During 
the fust trip whit h I made into the bush 1 sent for one of 
these doctors. At that time I was staying among the 
Shekani, who are celebrated for their fetish, lie came 
attended by half-a-dozen disciples. He was a tall man 
dressed in white, with a girdle of leopard’s bkin, from which 
hung an iron hell, of the same shape as our sheep bells, 
lie had two chalk maiks over his eyes. I took some of my 
own hail, fuzzled it with a burning glass, and gave it to 
him. He popped it with akuuty into his little grass bag ; 
for white man s hair is fetish of the first order. Then I 
ponied out some raspberry vinegar into a glass, drank a 
little* of it lust, country iashion, and offered it to him. 
telling bun that it was blood from the brains of great 


doctors l pon this lie received it with gre.it reverence, 
and dipping his fingers into it as if it was snap-dragon, 
spiinkled with it Ins forehead, both feet between the two 
first toes, and the ground behind Ins back lie then handed 
his glass to a disciple, who emptied it, and smacked his 
lips afterwards m a very secular manner. I then desired 
to sec a little of Ins fetish. He drew on the ground with 
red chalk some hieroglyphics* among wduch I distinguished 
the i unde, the i rosS, and the descent. He said that if I 
would give him a fine’ dush,’ he would tell me all about it. 
But as he would not take anything in reason, and as I 
knew that he would tell me nothing of very great^impor¬ 
tance in public, negotiations were suspended 

The fetish-man seldom finds a native disposed to question 
Ins claim of supernatural powers. He is not only a doctor 
and a priest—two capacities in which his influence is 
necessarily very poweiful-hc is also a witch-findcr, and 
tins is an olfice which invests him with a truly formidable 
authority When a man ol worth dies, lus death is in- 
vanablv ascribed to witchcraft, and the aid of the fetish- 


ian is invoked to discover the wutcli. 

When a man is sick a long tune, they call Ngembi, and if 
ic cannot make him well, the fetish-man. He comes at 
iglit in a white dress, with cock's feathers on his head, 
id having lus bell and little glass. He calls two or three 
datums together into a room. He docs not speak, but 
[ways looks m lus glass. Then he tolls them that the 
ckness is not of Mbwiri, nor of Obambo, nor of God, but 
iat it comes from a witch They say to lum, What 
mil we do ’ ” He goes out and says, ” I have told you. 
have no more to sav.'' They give him a dollar s worth of 
oth, and every night they gather together in the street, 
id they cry " I know that man who bewitched my brother. 

is good for you to make him well." Then the witch 
takes him well But if the man do not recover they call 
ic bush doctor from the Shckani country. He sings in 
ie language of the bush. At night he goes into the street, 
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all the people flock about him. With a tiRcr-c.it skin in 
his hand, he walks to and iro, until, sinking all the while, 
he lavs the tiger-skin at the feet of the witch. At the con- 
elusion of his song the people seize the witch, and put him 
or her in chains, saying, “ If you don’t restore our brother 
to health, we will kill you." , , 

African Builders* Architects : A mystical association founded 
by one, C F. Ivoffen, a German official (i 73 I' 1 707 ) lts 
ostensible object was that of literary culture and intellect¬ 
ual studv, but masonic (pialihcations were required of its 
members, and it attracted to itself some of the most 
distinguished Continental literati of the period Tt had 
branches at Worms, Cologne and Paris. It is asserted 
that it was affiliated with the Society of Alethophilas or 
Lovers of Truth, which, indeed, is the name of one of its 
grades, the designations of which wane as follow : Inferior 
Grades : (i) Apprentice of Egyptian Secrets ; (2) Initiate 
into Egyptian Secrets ; (3) Cosmopolitan , (4) Christian 

Philosopher; (5) Aletliophilos. Higher Giades : (1) 

Esquire ; (2) Soldier ; (3) Knight-thus supplying Egypt¬ 
ian, Christian and Templar mysteries to the initiate In 
1806 there was published at Peril 11 a pamphlet entitled 
A Discovery Concerning the System nj the Order oj African 
Architects. 

Ag: A red llowcr used by the natives of Hindustan to pro¬ 
pitiate their god, Sanee. It is made into a wreath with 
jasoon, also a red-coloured flower, which is hung round the 
neck of the god, W'lio is of a congenial nature. This cere¬ 
mony is performed by night. 

Agaberte : Daughter of a certain giant called Vagnoste, 
dwelling in Scandinavia. She was a powerful enchantress, 
and wais rarely seen in her true shape. Sometimes she 
wmuld take the form of an old woman, wrinkled and bent, 
and hardly able to move about. At one time she would 
appear weak and ill, and at another tall and strong, so that 
her head seemed to touch the clouds. These transforma¬ 
tions she effected without the smallest elfort or trouble. 
People w'ere so struck with her marvels that they believed 
her capable of overthrowing the mountains, tearing up the 
trees, drying up the rivers w’ith the greatest of ease They 
held that nothing less than a legion of demons must be at 
her command for the accomplishment of her magic feats. 
She seems to be like the Scottish Cailleach Bhcur, a nature 
hag. 

Agapis : This is a yellow stone, so called because it promotes 
love or charity. It cures stings and venomous bites, by 
being dipped in -water and rubbed over the wound. 

Agares : According to Wienus (q v ) Grand Duke of the 
eastern region of Hades. He is shown under the form of 
a benevolent lord mounted on a crocodile, and carrying a 
hawk on his fist. The army he protects in battle is indeed 
fortunate, for he disperses their enemies, and puts new 
courage into the hearts of the cowards who fly before 
superior numbers. He distributes place and power, titles 
and prelacies, teaches all languages, and has other equally 
remarkable powers. Thirty-one legions are under his 
command. 

Agate, or Achates : Good against the biting of scorpions or 
serpents, soothes the mind, drives away contagious air, 
and puts a stop to thunder and lightning. It is said also 
to dispose to solitude, promote eloquence, and secure the 
favour of princes. It gives victory over their enemies 
to those who wear it. 

Agathion : A familiar spirit which appears only at mid-day. 
It takes the shape of a man or a beast, or even encloses 
itself in a talisman, bottle, or magic ring. 

Agathodemon : A good demon, worshipped by the Egyptians 
under the shape of a serpent with a human head. The 
dragons or flying serpents venerated by the ancients were 
also called Agathodemons, or good genies. 


Agla : A kabalistic word used by the rabbis for the exorcisms 
of the evil spirit. It is made up of the initial letters of 
the Hebrew words, A Utah gabor leolam , Adonai , meaning, 

" Thou art powerful and eternal, Lord." Not only among 
the Jews was this word employed, but among the more 
superstitious Christians it was a favourite weapon with 
which to combat the evil one, even so late as the sixteenth 
century. It is also to be found in many books on magic, 
notably in the Enchiridion of Pope Leo III. 

Aglaophotis : A kind of herb which grows 111 the deserts 
of Arabia, and which was much used by sorcerers for the 
evocation ot demons. Other plants were then employed 
to retain the evil spmts so long as the sorcerer required 
them 

Agreda (Marie of) : A Spanish nun, who published about the 
middle of the seventeenth century a work entitled, The 
Mystic City of Cod, a Miracle of the All-powerful, the Abyss 
of Gtace ' Du vie History of the Li fe of the Most Holy Virgin 
Mary, Mother of Cod, our Queen and Mistress, manifested 
m these last times by the Holy Virgin to the Sister Mane of 
Jesus, Abbess of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception 
of the town of Agreda, and written by that same Sister by 
order of her Supenors and Confessors. 

Tins voik, winch was condemned by the Sorbonnc, is a 
pretended an omit of many strange and miraculous hap¬ 
penings which befell the Virgin from her birth onwards, 
including a visit to Heaven in her early years, when she 
was given a guaid of nine hundred angels. 

Agrippa von Nettesheim, Henry Cornelius (1486-1535) : A 
Get man soldier and physician, and an adept in alchemy, 
astrology and magic. Me was born at Cologne on the 14th 
of September, [486, and educated at the University of 
Cologne. While still a youth he served under Maximilian I. 
of Germany. In 1509 lie lectured at the University of 
Dole, but a charge of heresy brought against him by a monk 
named Catilinet compelled him to leave Dole, and he re¬ 
sumed Ins former occupation of soldier. In the following 
year he was sent on a diplomatic mission to England, and 
on his return followed Maximilian to Italy, where he passed 
seven years, now serving one noble patron, now another. 
Thereafter he held a post at Metz, returned to Cologne, 
practised medicine at Geneva, and was appointed physician 
to Louise of Savoy, mother of Fiancis I ; but, on being 
given some task which he found irksome, he left the service 
of Jus patroness and denounced her bitterly. He then 
accepted a post offered him by Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, 
Regent of the Netherlands. On her death in 1830, he 
repaired to Cologne and Bonn, and thence to France, where 
lie was arrested for some slighting mention of the Queen- 
Mother, Louise of Savoy. 11 c was soon released, however, 
and died at Grenoble in 1535. Agrippa was a man of great 
talent and varied attainments. He was acquainted with 
eight languages, and was evidently a physician of no mean 
ability, as well as a soldier and a theologian. He had, 
moreover, many noble patrons. Yet, notwithstanding 
these advantages, he never seemed to be free from mis¬ 
fortune ; persecution and financial difficulties dogged his 
footsteps, and in Brussels he suffered imprisonment for 
debt. He himself was in a measure responsible for his 
troubles. He was, in fact, an adept in the gentle art of 
making enemies, and the persecution of the monks with 
whom lie frequently came into conflict was bitter and 
increasing. His principal works were a defence of magic, 
entitled be occulta phtlosophia, which was not published 
until 1531, though it was written some twenty years earlier, 
and a satirical attack on the scientific pretensions of his 
day, De incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum et Artium 
atque Excellentia Verbi Dei Declamatio, also published at 
Antwerp in 1531. His other works included a treatise 
De Nobilitate et Praecellentia Feminu Sexus , dedicated to 
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Margaret of Burgundy out of gratitude for her patronage. 

His interest in alchemy and magic dated from an early 
period of his life, and gave rise to many tales of his occult 
powers. It was said that he was always accompanied 
by a familiar in the shape of a large black dog. On his 
death he renounced his magical works and addiessed his 
familiar thus: “ Begone, wretched animal, the entire cause 
of my destruction ! " The animal iled from the room and 
straightway plunged into the Saom, where it perished At 
the inns where he stayed, Agrippa paid his bills with money 
that appeared genuine enough at the time, but which after¬ 
wards turned to worthless horn or shell, like the fairy 
money which turned to earth after sunset. He is said to 
have summoned Tully to pronounce his oration for Roscius, 
in the presence of John George, electoi of Saxon}', the 
Karl of Surrey, Erasmus, and other eminent people. Tully 
duly appeared, delivered las famous oration, and left his 
audience deeply moved. Agrippa had a magic glass, 
wherein it was possible to see objects distant in tune or 
place. On one occasion Surrey saw therein ln^ mistress, 
the beautiful Geraldine, lamenting the absent e of her 
noble lover. 

One other story concerning the magician is worthy of 
rccoul Once when about to leave home for a short tune, 
he entrusted to his wife the key of his must urn, warning her 
on no account to permit anyone to enter But the curiosity 
ot a boarder in their house prompted him to beg lor the 
key, till at length the harrassed hostess gave it to him. 
The lust thing that caught the student's attention was a 
book of spells, from which he began to read A knock 
sounded on the door. The student took no notice, but 
went on reading, and the knock was repeated A moment 
latei a demon mitered, demanding to know why he had 
been summoned The student was too terrified to make 
reply, and the angry demon seized him by the throat and 
strangled him. At the same moment Agnppa entered, 
having returned unexpectedly from his journey Tearing 
that he would be charged with the murder of the youth, he 
persuaded the demon to restore him to life for a little while, 
and walk him up and down the market place The demon 
consented ; the people saw the student appaiently alive 
and in good health, and when the demon allowed the 
semblance of life to leave the body, they thought the young 
man had died a natural death. However, an examination 
clearly showed that he had been stiangled The tine 
state of atfans leaked out, and Agnppa was forced to flee 
for his life. 

These fabrications of the popular imagination were 
probably encouraged rather than suppressed by Agnppa, 
who loved to surround his comparatively harmless pursuits 
of alchemy and astrology with an air of mystery calculated 
to inspire awe and terror in the minds oi the ignorant. 
It is known that he had correspondents in all parts of the 
world, and that from their letters, which he received in his 
retirement, he gleaned the knowledge which he was popu 
larly believed to obtain from his familiars. 

Ahazu-Demon : (The Seizer). Practically nothing is known 
of this Semitic demon unless it is the same ahazie told oi in 
medical texts, where a man can be stricken by a disease bear¬ 
ing this name. 

Ahl : (See Devil.) 

Ahrlmanes : The name given to the Chief of the Cacodaemons, 
or fallen angels by the Persians and Chaldeans. These 
Cacodaemons were believed to have been expebed from 
Heaven for their sins; they endeavoured to settle down 
in various parts of the earth, but were always rejected, and 
out of revenge they find their pleasure in injuring the 
inhabitants. Xenocritus thought that penance and self¬ 
mortification, though not agreeable to the gods, pacified 
the malice of the Cacodaemons. Ahnmanes and his 


followers finally took up their abode in all the spate between 
the earth anil the fixed stars, and tlieie established their 
domain, which is called Arlmnan-abad. As Ahnmanes 
was the spmt of evil his cnuntcipart in Persian duan.mi 
was Ormuzd, the creative and benevolent being. (See 
Persia.) v 

Alnsarii . An I shorn elite sect of the Assassins (q.v.) who 
continued t<» exist after the stronghold of that society was 
destioyed. They held secret meetings for receptions, 
and possess^] signs, words, and a catechism (See 'Ihe 
Asia,}. Mystery, Hew C I l.yde) 

Air Assisting Ghosts to become Visible : It was formerly 
believed by some aiitlmiifies that a ghost was wrapped in 
air, by which means it became visible Thus a spectre 
might apj>ear wherever there was air 
Akasa, or Soniferous Ether : One of the five elementary 
principles of nature*, mentioned in The Science of LUeath, 
a Hindu \oga It is the hrst of these princijiles , is given 
by IheGieat Power," and nut ot it the otheis are created 
1 iie-'C etheis may be likened to the hve senses of man In 
order to lieai distinct sound', the Hindu tlicosophist 
concentrates " himself upon Akasa 
Akathaso : Evil spirits inhabiting trees. (See Burma.) 
Akhnim : A town ot Middle Thcbais, which at one time 
pnS'.tsscij tin reputation of being the habitation of the 
gieatc.st magicians Paul Lucas, in his Second Voyage, 
sj>raks ot Hu. wonderful S^rpuit of Ahhmm, winch was 
worshipped l>v tire Mussulmans as an angel, and by the 
Mu istians lx lie veil to be tin* demon Asinodeus. 

Akiba : \ Jewish rabbi of the tird century, who, from being 
a simple shfjmeid, became a learned scholar, spurted by 
the hope of winning the hand of a young lady he greatly 
admired The Jews say that he was taught by the* elemen¬ 
tal spirits, that In* was a conjurer, and that, in lus best 
da} s, he had as many as j4,000 disciples. He is said to be 
the author of a famous work, entitled, Yctzirah (q v , On 
the Creation), which is by some ascribed to Abraham, and 
even to Adam It was first printed at Pans in 1552. 
Aksakof, (Alexandre) : A Russian statesman, whose name 
stands high in the spiritualistic annals of his country. 
Born in iSj2, lie was educated at the Imperial Lyceum of 
St Petersburg, and afterwards became Councillor of State 
to the Emperor of Russia He made lus first acquaintance 
with sjuntualism through the writings of Swedenborg, 
some of which he afterwaids translated. Later, he studied 
the woris of other spiritualistic writers. He was instru¬ 
mental m bringing many me hums to Russia, and identified 
himself with Horne, Slade ami other well-known mediums, 
and later with Eusapia Palladmo. Mainly at the instance 
of M Aksakof, a Russian Scientific Committee was ap¬ 
pointed in 1877 to enquire into spiritualism, but its enquiry 
was conducted in a very half-hearted manner. M Aksakof 
was for many years compelled to publish his psychic works 
and journals in Germany and other countries, on account of 
the prohibition of the Russian Government. [See Russia.) 
A 1 : Part of inscription on a pantaele which forms a frontis¬ 
piece to tire grimoire doctrine. Along with other inscrip¬ 
tions, R dr notes the name of God. 

Alain of Lisle : It has been said by some writers that there 
were two men to whom was given the name of Alanus 
Insulensis, one of whom was I’ernardine, bishop of Atixerre, 
and author of a Commentary on the Prophecies of Merlin; 
the other, that " Universal Doctor " whose brilliant career 
at the Paris University was followed by his withdrawal 
to a cloister, where he devoted himself entirely to the study 
of philosophy. Others again maintain that the Bishop of 
Auxcrre and the " Universal Doctor" were one and the 
same. Even the date when they lived is very uncertain, 
being variously placed in the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies In the year 1600 a treatise on alchemy, entitled 
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Dicta de La hide Philosophies was published at Leyden, 
bearing on its title-page the name ot Manus Insulcnsis. It 
was thus ascribed to Bern.mlinc, to the “ Unnersal Doctor," 

—J by still others, to a ('.mum named Alanus. Suppos¬ 
ing the two hist-mentioned to be separate and distinct 
persons, we have nevertheless no proof that either was 
interested m alchemy ; and as for the thud, there is no 
proof that he existed at all On the other hand, we know 
that it was custom,itv at that time to ascribe works of a 
very inferior nature to illustrious persons who had died, 
and were thus unable to deny them, dhe Dicta de I apide 
Philosophico, a work of no great alchemistual value, on 
account of its vague and indefinite natuie, may be, and 
probably is, a spurious woik, wrongly ascribed to Alain. 
Alamut : A mountain in Persia I've Assassins.) 

Alary (Francois) : A visionan, wlio liad printed at Rouen 
m 1701, I he Piophecv of Cnuif lPnuhaste, (C hevalier dc la 
Rose-Croix), nephew of ParnLthus , (published in 1O00 on 
the birth of Louis the Cheat ) 

Alastor : A cruel demon, who, according to Wierius, filled 
the post ol chief executioner to the mon.uch ot Hades. 
The conception of him so mews hat resembles that of Nemesis. 
Zoroaster is said to have called him “ flic Executioner." 
Others confound him with the dcstroving angel Evil 
gemes were foimcrly called Alastor s Plutarch says that 
Cicero, who bore a grudge against Augustus, conceived 
the plan of committing suicide on the empeior’s hearth, 
and thus becoming Ins ltailor 

Albertus Magnus : No leaver than twenty-one folio volumes 
are attributed to this alchemist, and though it is highly 
improbable that all of them are leallv lus, the' ascription 
in several cases resting on but slender evidence, those others 
which are incontestably from his pen, are sufficiently 
numerous to constitute him a surprisingly voluminous 
writer. It is noteworthy, moreover, that according to 
tradition, he was the inventor of the pistol and the cannon ; 
but, while it is unlikely that the credit is due to him for 
this, the mere fact that lie was thus at knowledged indi¬ 
cates that Ins scientific skill was recognised by a few, if 
only a few, of the men of Ins own time. 

Albertus was born at Larvingen, on the Danube, 111 the. 
year 1205, and the term Magnus, which is usually applied 
to him, is not the icsult of lus reputation, but is the Latin 
equivalent of lus family name, de (Front Like many 
another man destined to become famous, lie was distinctly 
stupid as a boy, but from the outset he showed a predilection 
for religion, and so it came about that one night the blessed 
Virgin appeared to him, whereupon Ins intellect suddenly 
became metamorphosed, acquiring extraordinary vitality. 
Albertus therefore decided that he must show his gratitude 
to the Madonna by espousing holy orders, and eventually 
he won eminence in the clerical profession, and was made 
Bishop of Ratisbon ; but he held this office for only a little 
while, resigning it that he might give his entire time to 
scientific researches. Thenceforth, until his death, the 
exact date whereof is uncertain, he lived chiefly at a 
pleasant retreat 111 Cologne , and it is reported that here 
lus mental vigour gradually forsook him, being replaced 
by the dullness which characterised him as a youth. 

Albertus was repeatedly charged by some of his un¬ 
friendly contemporaries with holding communications 
with the devil, and practising the craft of magic ; while 
apropos of his reputed leanings in this particular, a curious 
story is recounted in an early history of the University of 
Paris. The alchemist, it seems, had invited some friends 
to his house at Cologne, among them being William, Count 
of Holland, and when the guests arrived they were amazed 
to find that, though the season was mid-winter and the 
ground was covered with snow, they were expected to 
partake of a repast outside in the garden. Great chagrin 


was manifested by cvervbodv, while some even declared 
themselves insulted ; but their host bade them be seated, 
assuring them that all would be well. They continued to 
be dubious withal, yet they took their places, and hardly 
had they began to eat and drink ere their annoyance 
vanished, for lo ! the snow around them melted away, 
the sun shone brightly, the birds sang, and summer ap¬ 
peared to be reigning indeed 

Michael Maicr, the author of Museum Chtmicum and 
numerous other alchcnustic works, declares that Albertus 
succeeded in evolving the philosopher s stone, and that 
ere his death he handed it over to his distinguished pupil, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who subsequently destroyed the 
precious article, suspecting it to be a contrivance of the 
devil. The alleged discoverer himself says nothing on this 
subject, but, in lus Dc Rebus Metallists et Mtueralibus, he 
tells how he had personally tested some gold which had 
been manufactured by ail alchemist, and which resisted 
many searching fusions And, lie this story true or not, 
Albeitus was certainly an able scientist, while it is clear 
that his learning ultimately gained wade recognition, for a 
collected edition of his vast writings was issued at Leyden 
so late as 1053. 

Albigenses : A sect which originated in the south of France 
in tlie twelfth centuiy They were so called from one 
of their territorial centres, that of Albi It is probable 
that their heresy came originally from Eastern Europe, 
and they were often designated Bulgarians, and undoubt¬ 
edly kept up intercourse with certain secretaries of Thrace, 
the Bogomils ; and they are sometimes connected with 
the Pauliciaiis. It is difficult to form any exact idea of 
their doctrines, as AlbigenMaii texts are rare, and contain 
little concerning their ethics, but we know that they were 
strongly opposed to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
protested against the corruption of its clergy. But it is 
not as a religious body that we have to deal with the 
Albigenses here, but to consider whether or not their cult 
possessed any occult significance. It has been claimed by 
their opponents that they admitted two fundamental 
principles, good and bad. saying that God had produced 
Lucifer from Himself, that indeed Lucifer was the son 
of God who revolted against Hun ; that he had carried 
with him a rebellious party of angels, who were driven from 
Heaven along with him ; that Lucifer 111 his exile had 
created this world with its inhabitants, where he reigned, 
and where all was evil. It is alleged that they tuither 
believed that God for the re-establishment of order had 
produced a second son, who was Jesus Christ. Further¬ 
more the Catholic writers on the Albigenses charged them 
with believing that the souls of men were demons lodged 
in mortal bodies in punishment of their crimes 

All this is, of course, mere tradition, and w r c may be sure 
that the dislike of the Albigenses for the irregularities then 
current in the Roman Church, brought such charges on 
their heads They were indeed the lineal ancestors of 
Protestantism A crusade was brought against them by 
Pope Innocent III., and wholesale massacres took place. 
I he Inquisition was also let loose upon them, and they 
were driven to hide in the forests and among the mountains, 
where, like the Covenanters of Scotland, they held sur¬ 
reptitious meetings. The Inquisition terrorised the district 
in which they had dwelt so thoroughly that the very name 
of Albigenses w'as practically blotted out, and by the year 
1330, the records of the Holy Office show no further writs 
issued against the heretics. 

Albigerius : A Carthaginian soothsayer mentioned by St. 
Augustine, lie would fall into strange ecstacies in which 
his soul, separated from his body, would travel abroad 
and find out what was taking place in distant parts. He 
could read people's inmost thoughts, and discover any- 
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thin" lie wished to learn These wonders were ascribed 
to the agency of the Devil. St Augustine also .speaks 
of another case, m which the possessed man was ill of a 
hwer Though not in a trance, but wide awake, he saw 
the piiest who was coming to visit lnm while he was yet 
six leagues away, and told the company assembled round 
Ins couch the exact moment when the good man uauM 

Albuniazar : An astrologer of the ninth centuiy, born m 
Kornssnn, known principally by his astrological ti»-iti*>i\ 
entitled, 7 hmsuwis of Ways, in which lie de. laies th it the 
world could only have been created when the sewn planet, 
were in (oii|unction in the first degree of the ram, and that 
the end of the world would take place when these seven 
planets (the number lias now risen to twelve , will be 
to'M (her in the last degree of the fish St vrral of I'bmmt 
;jr\ treatises on astiologv have been punted m (j.-rmanv, 
of w )n< h orte was his I'hiitui -Is {>■>! f;tcr, Augsburg, 

i ,sm (S ( r Astrologyd 

Alcahest : The universal solvent ' s< e Alchemy. 1 

Alchemist, A Modern Egyptian : A mi respond* nt wntmg to 
the lUi)pm f /Md of S.iturdav, November JSth, loo;, 
gives .in mt« resting description of a viiitable I.gvptian 
alelurmst whom lie had eiu ountei ed in (.1110 not long 
hcj<a< , as follows • “ T was not slow in seizing an opport un- 
itv of making the ac<ju nntance of tin' real alchemist in mg 
m ( aim, which the winds of c.liame had blown m my du¬ 
ett ion He received me in his private housi in the native 
<]uai ter, and I was delight* d to observ e that tie upp.-aiam e 
of the nun was m < vet \ wav m keeping with mv n-»t rolls 
of vvliat an ah iienust should be Clad m the flowing flxs 
of a graduate of A 1 Vzhar, his long grev hr aid mving liim 
a trulv va nerable aspect, the* sage In tire eager, lat-away 
expulsion of his eves, betrayed the mind of tin dicamei, 
of the- man lost to the meaner combats of the world m ins 
devotion to the so. ret mysteries of the umveis. Alter 
the c ust. anal v salaams, the learned man inhumed mo 
that he was seeking tluee tilings the philosopher's stone, 
at whose touch all metal should become gold tin 1 elixir 
of life, and the universal solvent which would dissolve 
ail suhstaiues as water dissolves sugar , the last, he assured 
me, he had indeed discovered a short tone since 1 was 
well aware of the reluctance r>t the mediaeval ah heimsts 
to divulge then set rets, b< lievmg as they did that the 
possession of them by the vulgar would bung about min 
of stair's and the tall of divtnelv constituted piimes, 
and i feared that the reltic lance of tin* modem alchemist 
to divulge any secrets to a stranger and a foieigner would 
he no less However, 1 drew from my pocket Sir William 
( rnnkes’sspintharix ope a small box containing a particle 
of radium highly magnified -and showed it to tin* sheikh 
When he applied it to his eye and beheld the wonderful 
phenomenon of this dark speck Hashing out its fiery nee lies 
on all sides, he was lost in wonder, and when 1 assured him 
th.it it would retain this property for a thousand years, 
he hailed me as a fellow-worker, and as one who had indeed 
penetrated into the secrets of the world. His reticence 
disappeared at once, and he began to tell me the amis and 
methods of alchemical research, which were indeed the 
same as those of the ancient alchemists of yore. His 
universal solvent he would not show me, but assured me 
of its efficacy. 1 asked him in what he kept it if it dissolved 
all things. He replied * In wax,’ this being the one ex¬ 
ception. I suspected that he had found some hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, which dissolves glass, and so has to be kept 
m wax bottles, but siid nothing to dispel his illusion. 

The next day I was granted the unusual privilege of 
inspecting the sheikh’s laboratory, and duly presented 
m yself at the appointed time. My highest expectations 
were fulfilled ; everything was exactly what an alchemist’s 
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laboratory sl,„ul<l be Yes, there was the sage, surrounded 
by h,s retorts, alembics, .rumbles, buna,Land bellows 
•p'l, best of all, supported be familiars of pnomc'-like 
appearnuee s,putting o„ the ground, one blowup the fire 
(a task to be pi rfoi tiled dalle for six hours rontmuouslei 
pounding substances ,» a mortar, and another seem- 
mgly engaged m doing odd join Involuntarily my eyes 
sought the pmit.u ie him ribo.l with the mystic word ‘ Ahra- 
tud.,bi.i, but Imre I w,is disappointed, for the },lack arts 
hud no plat o m tins laburator 
br'-u on a voyage of (list ov 

a lew alrhrmu.il materials , another had explored Spurn 
and Moiocto, without finding any alt hernixK, and the 
jhiTfl had null ed found ah hemists m Algeria, though they 
liad steadily guaidcd th- ir secrets After satisfying my 
< ariositv m a gem mi w tv, 1 risked tin s.igt to explain the 
]uim ipha of 111lea- uoh-^ and to tell me on vvhat Ins 
tllruJlV -" !’>1v d 1 u,n delighted to find that his 

Hhas w t re lUMis.ly th-w ol tin mednrv.d alchemists 
Ham-dv, that .ill m- t iN an debased form- of tin* original 
g'*M, vvhuh m the ot.rh pure, non c-nnposite natal, all 
n 11 ih sLi i x > o to r et in n t<» its oi lgi nil punt v, and ail metals 

Would let nr n to gold i! thyy eouid , patUre m simple and 

mg < oiuph. \ iini vv-ul s upun one pnmipL, namelv, that 
of s* \u *4 i' pi o-1 in t ion U vvu> not easy, as will leadily 
be bt limed, to tollow the mWical cxplinatioiis of the 
sluak'i \,i was refine-] to In him as the ‘ \ ultine,’ lire 

as the -< (u jig .ft,; wat-r as the seipent,’ and earth as 

( all. ant ’ . and onlv alter < oiisuh 1 able cross-questioning 
and voiiln-u.il of mind wa- 1 able to disentangle Ins argu- 
nu nt- J nnlnig Ins notions so entirely mediawal, I was 
aaxnuis to <]wmgr whether lie was familiar with the 
phlogistn tln-ory o! the m v enteenth t < ntgi V '1 he alchem¬ 
ist- ot old had noticed that the earthy matter which 
remains when a metal i •» . aL'iimd is heavier than the metal 
lt'.'lt, and they explained this b\ the h\ jiothesis, that the 
metal . ont,uned a spmt known as ‘ phlogiston,’ which 
laconics visible vvlien it escape-. from the metal or com¬ 
bustible substance m the form ot flame , thus the presence 
of the phlogiston lightened the body just as gas does, and 
on its being expelled, the body gamed w< light 1 accord- 
mgh asked the tin mist whethei he had found that iron 
gams weight when it lasts, an cxpeiiment he had ample 
m. ails ot making Hut no, he had not yet leached the 
M-vuiUeuth century , ho had not observed the fact, but 
wm* 5 non.- the less readv with his answer , the mst of iron 
was an impurity pro. ceding bom within, and winch did not 
Cite, t the vw ight of tile body in that way He declared 
tliat a few davs would bring the reahsitioil of his hopes, 
and that he vvchild shortly send me a sample of the philo¬ 
sopher s st(me and ot the div me elixir , but although his 
promise was made some weeks since, 1 have not vet seen 
the fate In* dis.'ov cries ” 

Alchemy : The 'science bv aid of which the chemical philo¬ 
sophers of medliOv.il times attempted to transmute the 
baser metals into gold and silver l here is ronsideiable 
divergence ol opinion as to the etymology of the v-ord, 
but it would seem to be derived from the Arabic al— the, 
and him va -—chemistry, which, ni turn derives from late 
Greek c/icwem--chemistry, from chumcia a mingling, 
or cheein “to pour out/’ or “mix,;; Aryan loot ghu 
whence the word “ gusli Mr A 
his I'lzvptum Magic, hmvevei,^ states that 


to pour 
Hud 


it is possible- tli.it it m.tv bo domed from the kgyptian word 

khemeia. that is to say " the preparation of tin-black ore 

or " powder.” which was regarded as the active pnndple in 
the transmutation of metals To Urn name the Arabs 
altixed the article al, thus giving 

Ihstorv of Alchemy -From an early penod the bgj[)t 
tans possessed the reputation of being skilful wotktrs in 
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metals, and, according to Greek writers, they were con¬ 
versant with their transmutation, employing quicksilver 
in the process of separating gold and silver from the native 
matrix. The resulting oxide was supposed to possess 
marvellous powers, and it was thought that there resided 
within it the individualities of the various metals—that 
in it their various substances were incorporated. 1 his 
black powder was mystically identified with the under¬ 
world form of the god Osins, and consequently was credited 
with magical properties. Thus there grew up in Egypt 
the belief that magical powers existed m fluxes and alloys. 
Probably such a belief existed thioughout Eui ope in con¬ 
nection with the bronze-working castes of its several races 
(See Shelta Thari.) It was probably in the B\ zantium 
of the iourth century, however, that alchemical science 
received embryonic form. There is little doubt that 
Egyptian tradition, filtering through Mexandnan Hellenic 
sources was the foundation upon which the infant science 
was built, and this is borne out by the circumstance that 
the art was attributed to Hermes Trismegistus (q.v ) and 
supposed to be contained in its entirety in lus winks. 
The Arabs, after their conquest of Egypt in the seventh 
century, carried on the researches of the Alexandrian 
school, and through their instrumentality the art was 
brought to Morocco and thus in the eighth century to 
Spam, where it flourished exceedingly. Indeed, Spain 
from the ninth to the eleventh century became the reposi¬ 
tory of alchemical science, and the colleges of Seville, 
Cordova, and Granada were tlie centres from winch this 
science radiated throughout Europe. The first practical 
alchemist may be said to have been the Arabian Geber 
(q.v.), who flourished 720-750. From his Summa Perjec- 
tioms, we may be justified in assuming that alchemical 
science was already matured in his day, and that lie drew 
his inspiration from a still older unbroken line of adepts. 
He was followed by Avicenna, Mesna and Khasis (q v.), 
and in France by Alain of Lisle, Arnold de Villanova and 
Jean de Meung (q.v) the troubadour , in England by 
Roger Bac 11 and in Spain itself by Raymond Lully. 
Later, in Fiench alchemy the most illustrious names are 
those of Flamcl (b. ca. 13^0), and Bernard Trevisan 
(b. ca. 1406) after which the centre of mtciest changes to 
Germany and in some measure to England, in winch 
countries Paracelsus, Khunrath (ca. 1560), Maier (ca. 1568), 
Bohme, Van Helmont, the Brabanter (1553), Ripley, 
Norton, Dalton, Charnock, and Fludd kept the alchemical 
flame burning brightly. It is surprising how little altera¬ 
tion we find throughout the period between the seventh 
and the seventeenth centuries, the heyday of alchemy, in 
the theory and practice of the art. The same sentiments 
and processes are found expressed 111 the latei alchemical 
authorities as in the earliest, and a wonderful unanimity 
as regards the basic canons of the great art is evinced by 
the hermetic students of ail time On the introduction 
of chemistry as a practical art, alchemical science fell into 
desuetude and disrepute, owing chiefly to the number of 
charlatans practising it, and by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, as a school, it may be said to have 
become defunct. Here *nd there, however, a solitary 
student of the art lingered, and the department of this 
article on 44 Modern Alchemy " will demonstrate that the 
science has to a great extent revived during modern 
times, although it has never been quite extinct. 

The Quests of Alchemy. The grand objects of alchemy 
were (1) the discovery of a process by which the baser 
metals might be transmuted into gold and silver; (2), 
the discovery of an elixir by which life might be prolonged 
indefinitely ; and there may perhaps be added (3), the 
manufacture of an artificial process of human life. (For 
the latter see “Homunculus.”) 


The Theory and Philosophy of Alchemy. The first ob¬ 
jects were to be achieved as follows : The transmutation 
of metals was to be accomplished by a powder, stone, or 
elixir often called the Philosopher's Stone, the application 
of w r hich would effect the transmutation of the baser 
metals into gold or silver, depending upon the length of 
time of its application. Basing their conclusions on a 
profound examination of natural processes and research 
into the see tots of nature, the alchemists arrived at the 
axiom that nature was divided philosophically into four 
principal regions, the dry, the moist, the warm, the cold, 
whence all that exists must be derived. Nature is also 
divisible into the male and the female. She is the divine 
bieath, the central fire, invisible yet ever active, and is 
typified by sulphur, which is the mercury of the sages, 
which slowly fructifies under the genial warmth of nature. 
Tiie alchemist must be ingenuous, of a truthful disposition, 
and gifted with patience and prudence, following nature 
in every alchemical performance. He must recollect that 
like draws to like, and must know how to obtain the seed 
of metals, which is produced by the four elements through 
the will of the Supreme Being and the Imagination of 
Nature We are told that the original matter of metals is 
double in its essence, being a dry heat combined w ith a warm 
moisture, and that air is water coagulated by fire, capable 
of producing a universal dissolvent. These terms the 
neophyte must be cautious of interpreting in their literal 
sense. Great confusion exists in alchemical nomen¬ 
clature. and the gibberish employed by the scores of 
charlatans who in later times pretended to a knowledge 
of alchemical matters did not tend to make things any 
more clear. The beginner must also acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the manner in which metals grow in the 
bowels of the earth. These are engendered by sulphur, 
which is male, and mercury, which is female, and the crux 
of alchemy is to obtain their seed a process which the 
alchemistical philosophers have not described with any 
degree of clarity The physical theory of transmutation 
is based on the composite cluuacter of metals, and on the 
presumed existence of a substance winch, applied to 
matter, exalts and perfects it This, Eugemus Plnlale- 
thes and others call 44 The Light." The elements of 
all metals are similar, differing only in purity and pro¬ 
portion. The entire trend of the metallic kingdom is 
towards the natural manufacture of gold, and the pro¬ 
duction of the baser metals is only accidental as the result 
of an unfavourable environment. The Philosopher's 
Stone is the combination of the male and female seeds 
which beget gold. The composition of these is so veiled 
by symbolism as to make their identification a matter of 
impossibility. Waite, summarising the alchemical process 
once the secret of the stone is unveiled, say-> : 

44 Given the matter of the stone and also the necessary 
vessel, the processes which must be then undertaken to 
accomplish the magnum opus are described with moderate 
perspicuity. There is the calcination or purgation of the 
stone, in which kind is worked with kind for the space of a 
philosophical year. There is dissolution which prepares 
the way for congelation, and which is performed during 
the black state of the mysterious matter. It is accom¬ 
plished by water which does not wet the hand. There is 
the separation of the subtle and the gross, which is to be 
performed by means of heat. In the conjunction which 
follows, the elements are duly and scrupulously combined. 
Putrefaction afterwards takes place, 

Without which pole no seed may multiply.’ 

44 Then, in the subsequent congelation the white colour 
appears, which is one of the signs of success. It becomes 
more pronounced in cibation. In sublimation the body 
is spiritualised, the spirit made corporeal, and again a more 
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Uttering whiteness is apparent. Fermentation afterwards 
hxes together the alchemical earth and water, and causes 
the mystic medicine to flow like wax. The matter is then 
augmented with the alchemical spirit of life, and the 
exaltation of the philosophic earth is accomplished by the 
natural rectification of its elements. When the»c* pro¬ 
cesses have been successfully completed, the mystic stone 
will have passed through three chief stages characterised 
by different colour^black, white, and red, after which it 
is capable of infinite multication, and when profited on 
rneicurv, it will absolutely transmute it, the resulting gold 
bearing every test. The base metals made u*>e of must be 
p L1 riijed to insure the success of the operation. The process 
for the manufacture of silver is essentially similar, but the 
resources of the matter are nut carried to so high a degice 

"According to the Commentary on the Am tent War of 
the Knights the transmutations performed by the perfect 
stone are so absolute that no trace remains of the original 
metal It cannot, however, destroy gold, nor exalt it 
into a moie perfect metallic substance . it, therefore, 
transmutes it into a medicine a thousand times superior 
to any virtues which can l>e extracted from it m iU vulgar 
state. This medicine becomes a most potent agrn* in the 
exaltation of base metals." 

There are not wanting authorities who deny that the 
transmutation of metals was the grand object o! aide mv. 
and who infer from the alchemistic.il writings that the end 
ot the: art was the spiritual regeneration of man Mrs 
Atwood, author of A Suggestin' Inquiry into the Ifnmetu 
Mxsttrv, and an American writer named Ilitrhawk are 
perhaps the chief protagonists of the belief that by spiritual 
processes akin to those of the chemical processes of alchemy, 
the soul of man may be purified and exalted But both 
commit the radical error of stating that the alchemical 
writers did not aver that the transmutation of base metal 
into gold was their grand end None of the passages 
they quote* is inconsistent with the physical object of 
alchemy, and in a work. The Marrow of Ahhemy, stated 
to be by F.ugemus Philalethes, it is laid down that the 
real quest is for gold. It is constantly impressed upon 
the reader, however, in the perusal of esteemed alchemical 
works, that only those who are instructed by God can 
achieve the grand secret. Others, again, state that a 
tyro may possibly stumble upon it, but that unless he is 
guided by an adept he has small chance of achieving the 
grand arcanum. It will be obvious to tire tyro, however, 
that nothing can ever be achieved by trusting to the alle¬ 
gories of the adepts or the many charlatans who crowded 
the ranks of the art. Gold may have been made, or it 
may not, but the trutli or fallacy of the alchemical method 
lies with modern chemistry. The transcendental view’ of 
alchemy, however, is rapidly gaining ground, and pro¬ 
bably originated in the comprehensive nature of the 
Hermetic theory and the consciousness in the alchemical 
mind that what might with success be applied to nature 
could also be applied to man with similar results. Says 
Mr. Waite : “ The gold of the philosopher is not a metal, 
on the other hand, man is a being who possesses within 
himself the seeds of a perfection which he has never realised, 
and that he therefore corresponds to those metals which 
the Hermetic theory supposes to be capable <d develop¬ 
ment. It has been constantly advanced that the con¬ 
version of lead into gold was only the assumed object of 
alchemy, and that it was in reality in search of a process 
for developing the latent possibilities in the subject man." 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the cryptic 
character of alchemical language was probably occasioned 
by a fear on the part of the alchemical mystic that he might 
lay himself open through his magical opinions to the rigours 
of the law. 


The hlixir oj life has boon specially treated elsewhere 
Records of Alleged AUual Truomotah.n,. Several 
records of alleged transmutations of base metals into gold 
are in existence These were achieved by Nicholas l-'lamd. 
Van Hclmont, Martini, Richthausen, and Sethon Fora 
detailed account of the methods employed the reader is 
referred to the several articles on these hermetists In 
neail> every case the transmuting element was a mysterious 
powder or the “ Philosophers’ Stone " 

Mndnn Alchemy. That alchemy has been studied in 
modern times there ran be no doubt M Figuu r in his 
L’Alihimic et les Alchimtsles, dealing with the subject of 
modern alchemy, ns expressed by the initiates of the first 
half ot tire nineteenth century, stat-s that many French 
alchemiits of Jus time regarded the discoveries of modern 
science as merely so many evidences of the trutli of the 
doctrines they embraced Throughout Fuiope, he says, 
the positive* ahhemnal dot tune trad many adherents at 
the end of tin* eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
mnetet nth lhus a “vast association of alchemists.” 
founded in Westphalia in i 700, continued to flourish in the 
year 1K10, und< 1 tin name of the “ Hermetic Society " 
In an ah In mist nl Thuringia pres< nted to the Sot into 

Indu^ti u lie ot Wnnur a tmi turc w hich he averred would 
effes t lm talhc t ran -anut it ion About the same time 
sf.vc.i-al french jnumds announced a pubht course of 
let tip«.s tip hmm.tir philosophy In a prulcwir ot the 
L’mvtr'-uty of Munich; Jle turtle r states that many 
I lanoYCg iuo and Bavarian families pm sued in common 
the si.iiih tor the grand ununum Pam, however, was 
rcuardt d the ah heimstical Mena There dwelt many 
theontK.il alchemists and “ cmpnieal adepts ” The first 
pursued the areanum through the medium of books, the 
otliers engaged m practical efforts to effect transmutation 
M higuier staffs that in the foities of last century he 
frequented the laboratory of a certain Monsieur L , which 
was the rendezvous ol the alchemists of Pans When 
Monsieur L’s pupils left the laboratory for the day the 
modern adepts dropped in one by one, and bigmer relates 
how deeplv impiessed lie was In the appearance and 
costumes ot these strange men In the daytime he fre- 
quenth encountered them m the public hbianes, buned 
in gigantu folios, and m the evening they might be seen 
pacing the solitary bridges with eyes fixed in vague con- 
tempi item upon tie* first pah' stars of night. A long cloak 
usuallv covered then meagie limbs, and then untnmmed 
lx*ards and matted locks lent them a wild appearance. 
The) walked with a solemn and measured gait, and used 
the figures ot speech emploved b> the mediaeval illumines. 
Their expression was generally a mixture of the most ardent 
hope and a fixed despair. 

Among the adepts who sought the laboratory of Monsieur 
1 Figuier remarked especially a young man, in whose 
habits and language he could see nothing in common 
with those of his strange companions He confounded the 
wisdom of the alchemical adept with the tenets of 
the modern scientist m the most singular fashion, and 
meeting him one day at the gate ot the Observatory, 
M. figuier renewed the subject of their last discussion, 
deploring that “ a man of lus gifts could pursue the sem¬ 
blance of a chimera ” Without replying, the young adept 
led him into the Observatory garden, and proceeded to 
reved to him the mysteries of modern alchemical science. 

ITre^lvwgl^' ba sct meTals^nto’dself. and n'tochanging 
and metamorphosing all metals into one another, ( ) 

sis - »”«“• - “assr-SS Jw: 


sptntus mundt to bring ma 
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supermundane spheres. Modern alchemists, he continued, 
reject the greater part of these ideas, especially those con¬ 
nected with spintual contact. The object of modern 
alchemy might be reduced to the search for a substance 
having the power to transform and transmute all other 
substances one into another -in short, to discover that 
medium so well known to the alchemists of old and lost 
to us. This was a perfectly feasible proposition In the 
four principal substances of oxygen, hydrogen* carbon, 
and azote, we have the telraitu ' of Pvthagoras and the 
tetragram of the Chaldeans and Egyptians All the sixty 
elements are referable to these original four The ancient 
alchemical theory established the tact that all the metals 
are the same in their composition, that all are formed from 
sulphur aud mereury, and that the difference between them 
is according to the proportion of these substaiu es in their 
composition Further, all the produi ts of minerals 
jiresent m their composition complete identity with those 
substances most opposed to them Thus fulminating acid 
contains precisely the same quantity of cat bon, oxygen, 
and azote as cvaim acid, and “ cyanlndric ” acid does not 
differ from iormate ammoniac 1 hi-, new property of 
matter is known as “ isomerism ” M Figmer’s friend then 
proceeds to quote in support of lus thesis and operations 
and experiments of M Dumas, a celebrated French savant, 
as well as those of Prout, and other English chemists of 
standing 

Passing to consider the possibility of isomerism in 
elementarv as well as in compound substaiu es, he points 
out to M Figuier that if the theory of isomerum can apply 
to such bodies, the transmutation of metals ceases to be 
a wild, unptactical dicam, and becomes a scientific possibil¬ 
ity, the transformation being In ought about by a mole¬ 
cular rearrangement Isomerism can be established in 
the case of compound substances by chemical analysis, 
showing the identity of their constituent parts. In the 
case ol metals it can be proved by the comparison of the 
properties of isomeric bodies with the properties of metals, 
in order to discover whether they have any common char¬ 
acteristics. Such experiments, he continued, had been 
conducted by M. Dumas, with the result that isomeric sub¬ 
stances were found to have ecpial equivalents, or equival¬ 
ents which were exact multiples one of another This 
characteristic is also a feature of metals Gold and osmium 
have identical equivalents, as have platinum and iridium 
The equivalent of cobalt is almost the same as that of 
nickel, and the semi-equivalent of tin is equal to the 
equivalent of the two preceding metals 

M. Dumas, speaking before the British Association, had 
shown that when three, simple bodies displayed great 
analogies in their propeities, such as chlorine, bromide, 
and iodine, barium, strontium, and calcium, the chemical 
equivalent of the intermediate body is represented by the 
arithmetical mean between the equivalents of the other 
two. Such a statement well showed the isomerism of ele¬ 
mentary substances, and proved that metals, however 
dissimilar in outward appearance, w'crc composed of the 
same matter differently arranged and proportioned This 
theory successfully demolishes the difficulties in the way 
of transmutation. Again, Dr. Prout says that the chemical 
equivalents of nearly all elementary substances arc the 
multiples of one among them. Thus, if the equivalent of 
hydrogen be taken for the unit, the equivalent of every 
other substance will be an exact multiple of it—carbon 
will be represented by six, azote by fouiteen, oxygen by 
sixteen, zinc by thirty-two But, pointed out M. Figuier's 
friend, if the molecular masses in compound substances 
have so simple a connection, does it not go to prove that 
all natural bodies are formed of one principle, differently 
arranged and condensed to produce all known compounds ? 


If transmutation is thus theoretically possible, it only 
remains to show by practical experiment that it is strictly 
in accordance with chemical laws, and by no means in¬ 
clines to the supernatural At this juncture the young 
alchemist proceeded to liken the action of the Philosophers’ 
Stone on metals to that of a ferment on organic matter. 
When metals are melted and brought to red heat, a mole¬ 
cular change may be produced analogous to fermentation, 
just as sugar, under the influence pra ferment, may be 
changed into lactic acid without altering its constituents, 
so metals can alter their character under the influence of 
the Philosophers’ Stone. The explanation of the latter 
case is no more difficult than that of the former. The 
ferment does not take any part in the chemical changes it 
brings about, and no satisfactory explanation of its effects 
can be found either in the law's of affinity or in the forces 
of elec tricity, light, or heat. f As with the ferment, the 
required quantity of the Philosophers’ Stone is infinitesimal. 
Medicine, philosophy, eveiy modern science was at one 
time a source of such errors and extravagances as are 
associated with mediaeval alchemy, but they are not 
therefore neglected and despised. Wherefore, then, should 
we be blind to the scientific nature of transmutation ? 

One of the foundations of alchemical theories was that 
minerals grew and developed in the earth, like organic 
things. It was always the aim of nature to produce gold, 
the most precious metal, but when circumstances were not 
favourable the baser metals resulted. The desire of the 
old alchemists was to surprise natuie’s secrets, and thus 
attain the ability to do in a short period wTiat nature takes 
years to accomplish Nevertheless, the medueval alchem¬ 
ists appreciated the value of time in their experiments as 
modern alchemists never do. M Figuier's friend urged 
him not to condemn these exponents of the hermetic 
philosophy for their metaphysical tendencies, for, he said, 
there are facts m our sciences which can only be explained 
in that light. If, lor instance, copper be placed in air or 
water, there will be no result, but if a touch of some acid 
be added, it will oxidise. The explanation is that “ the 
acul provokes oxidation of the metal, because it has an 
affinity for the oxide which tends to form "—a material 
fact almost metaphysical in its production, and only 
explicable thereby. 

lie concluded his argument with an appeal for tolerance 
towards the mediaeval alchemists, whose work is under¬ 
rated because it is not properly understood. {Sec also 
Elixir of Life, Homunculus, and the many lives of the 
alchemists throughout this book ) 

LITERATURE. Atwood, A Suggestive Inquiry into 
the Hermetic Mystery, 1850; Hitchcock, llew arks on 
Ahhcmy and the Alchemists, Boston, 1857; Waite, Lives 
of the Alchemystical 1 'hilosophers, London, 1888 ; The 
Occult Sciences, London, 1891 ; Bacon, Mirror of Alchemy, 
1507 , The works of the lion. Robert Boyle ; S. le Doux, 
Dutionnatre Hermetique, 1695 1 Langlet de Fresnoy, Hts- 
toire de la Philosophic llcrmetique, ij<)2 ; Theatrum Che mi - 
cum, (Essays by many great alchemists), 1662 ; Valentine, 
Triumphal Chanot of Antimony, 1650 ; Redgrove, Alchemy 
Ancient and Modern ; Figuier, L’Alchimie et les Alchumstes , 
Paris, 1857. 

Alchindi : ( See Arabs.) 

Alchindus : An Arabian doctor of the eleventh century, 
placed by some authorities among the number of magicians, 
but regarded by others as merely a superstitious writer. 
He used charmed words and combinations of figure 3 in order 
to cure his patients. Demonologists maintained that the 
devil was responsible for his power, and based their state¬ 
ments on the fact that he had written a work entitled The 
Theory of the Magic Arts. He was probably, however, 
nothing more formidable than a natural philosopher at a 
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, hcn all matter of science a ml philosophy were held 
• im !ismcion. Some of his theories were of a magical nature, 
ia ^ true as when ho essayed to explain the phenomena of 
1 Mins Iw saying that they were the work of the element,iK, 
1 •? ' ioted their strange fantasies before tin* mind of the 
u . ??’ ' as actors play in a theatre Hut on the whole there 
St little'to' connect In in with tin* practice of m upe 
AHinach : Ail Kgyptinn demon, whom the demoiiologuU 
PKtuie as priding over the tempests, earthquake, ram 
storms hail-storms, etc. It is he. also, who sinks ships 
\\hen he appears in visible form he takes tin *fi ipe of (l 

woman . . 

Alectorius : Tim storm is about the size of a beau, clear as 
< r\‘stal sometimes with veins the colour of flesh It is said 
to I>e taken from the < ock's stoma< h It render s it $ ow ner 
courageous and invincible, brings him wealth, a .si-luges 
thirst?and makes the husband love In, wife, or, a, .moth* r 
author has it, “ makes the woman agreeable to lur him- 
iiand " Hut its mod wonderful property is, that it helps 
to regain a lost kingdom and acquire .1 foreign on.- 
Alectryomancy, or Alectormancy : \n am i< ut ne thod .,f 
diunitioii with a cock. In pimtruug it, a Or - !<■ must bo 
made in a good c lose place*, and this must be divided equ dl\ 
into .is many parts as the! e are letters m the dphabet 
1 hen a wheat-c orn must be placed on evi rv letter, beginning 
with V duung which tin* depositor must repeat a certain 
\t'me Hus must be done w hen tin mid <u moon i > in \ries 
or Leo \ \"iing on k, all white, sin mid then be taken, 
)js (laws should be < ut oft, and tljpke lie sh< add lx* f-4t ed 
t., swallow with a little s< roll of pun. him ut made of larnb- 
skm upon wlm h has bee n previousK w t n ten i tit on w<in 1 - 
dlun tht* diviner holding the co< k sin mid repeat a foim of 
incantation Next, on placing tin i oi k within the (ir< h-, 
lit' must repeat two verses of the Psalms, wim h are exactly 
the midmost of the seventy-two \ uses meutn .ne.l under 
tht* head of " Onimamy,” and it is to be noted on the 
autlionty of an ancient Rabbi, that there is nothing in 
tht se seventy-two which is not <*l stum* u*>e m the* kaba- 
listieal ", c 111 The cock being within the cirri 1 *, it must 
be observed fnun which letters he pec ks the grams, and 
upon these others must be placed, because some names 
and w onls < on tarn the same letter s t vvn e or thru e I liese 
htteis should be written down and put together, and tlmy 
will infallibly icveal the name of the poison t oncoming 
whom liupmv has been made , it is said, though the story 
is doubted, that the magician lamhhcus mod this art to 
discover the pel son who should succeed Vahuis laesar 
m the empne, but the bird picking up but four ol the grains, 
those which lay on the letters 1 h e o, left it uncertain 
whither 1 heodosuis, Tiieodotus, l heodorus, or Theodet tes, 
was tin* person designed. Yalciw, however, learning 
what had been done, put to death several individuals 
"hose names unhappily began with those letters, and the 
magician, to avoid the effects of his incontinent, took a 
draught of poisn.it A kind of Alt'i y was also some¬ 

times practised upon the crowing of the cock, and the 
period ■. at w hug, it was heard. 

Amimanus Mareelhnus describes the ritual which ac¬ 
companied this act rather ditferently The sorcerers 
commenced by placing a basin made ol different 
metals on the ground and drawing aiound it at espial 
distances the letters of the alphabet. Then he who 
possessed the deepest occult knowledge, advanced, en- 
( °ped m a long veil, holding in his hand branches of 
/I v ' lin ; anf * emitting dreadful cries, accompanied by 
eous convulsions. He stopped all at once before the 
agre basin, and became rigid and motionless. He struck 
th ?! * Ucf SL ‘ vcra * times with the branch in his hand, and 
tc) C f U ^ 0n an °Hier, until he had selected sufficient letters 
orm a heroic verse, which was then given out to 


jr/s™ «- 


Iri the foiiiMi v.ng of i he r an net liwvhrr of I , 


A , , , .*? -’* «• loi til. 

^ 'hMn.ition pju('1 1 s< if with flour 

ere WMlt.n on slips of paper, c-,u h <4 winch 
” "I 1 in -1 J.tu,-I jjJI ,,f 

u|) «>"•“ and divided anioii'sf tile « mums 

t tn jf.itn tip iv fab* Apodo, who Wi ’ 

V" ' ul ‘ this form of divnutmn, was 

suiii inu'd \ 1’ 1 1 r < im \ nt l > So 

< < nt arc {, 

Alexander ab 


Aleuromancy : 

Sent cut 
W is to! 

mi'Ci r] 

W’ilo WIN 


N( apohLui 1 . A\. r, who dr 
dissm f it u in on tin m u vK 
hi ,, i n u hu h h 


tin* mnetrf-nth 

aom hiicu-p'1 in remot'r distiu t> 

Alexandro : iM.s^ndii, Ah- 


•>undn j A 


■'1 J!1 1 5 ! lb* published 
b his, entitled he .Uhtnra - 

' ,,T| b pn/digies which happened m 
Ita.v, dr.*am-. sshu !i w. ic ventud, the circumstances 
<->nn«‘( t.*d with m.u. v A|»p u Ahum and ]«h;mtd»n>v, which he 
J ’ 1( b-d'i 1 1 -hmisf T f If., followed this dissertation 
nl " *’bbr.Oid wo;k h'Killian m which he 

cm ,,'nim with mu h < o duhty mane piodi^iMN happenings 
lb' MS how oiu meiupg }m st t out to jom a party of 
Sl *' 1 - d f h< md > t a !i o 11 ->' ■ in I< onie w hu h h.nl heem ha lint eel 
l 1 ’ 1 a e)ieg tnm bv >p* ( ties aral dthnoris In the rniddli* of 
l)l ' night wh'-n a ! l of tie m wuie ass. mbled in one chamber 
with nianv lights, tie re appi-ared to them a dreadful spectre, 
wd'o i.ilh-d to them m a loud voice, and threw about the 
onramint-. m th<' room ( )n>’ of tiie most intrepid of the 
i ornpanv ndvarufd m iiont of the spectre bearing a light, 
on which it di'ipptited Sevetnl timCs allerw.irch the 
sure* appmition ie filtered through the dooi Alexander, 
who had ix'en lying on a couth, found that the demon had 
slid underneath it, and on rising from it, he hi held a great 
bla< k arm up; -mi on a. table m front of him l)y this time 
sevtrnl of the . omjunv had reined to list, and the lights 
were out, but too iu s were brought in answtr to then cries 
of alarm, on whin'll the spectre opened the door, slid past 
the advancing domestic-., and disappeared Alexander 
visited many nth» i h united houses, but he appears to have 
been ea-ih duped md by no means the sort of person to 
undertake psvthn.d teseauh I her Avicenna.) 

Alexander of Tralles : A physician boin at Tralles in Asia 
Minot, m the sixth, c e.nturv, verv learned, and with a leaning 
towards medu o m igical piailiee lie pi escribed for his 
patients amulet- and (harmed words, as, for instance, 
when lie savs m Ins Pfactue of Media ne that the figure 
of He remit s strangling the Nemean lion, graven on a stone 
and set m a img, w.o an excellent cine foi cohc He also 
claimed that (damns and plulactenes were efficacious 
remedies for gout levels, etc 

Alexander the Paphlagonian : The oracle of Abonotica, an 
obsc me I’ajddagoman town, who for nearly’ twenty years 
held absolute Miptemaev in the empirical art Horn about 
the end of the sei oml century, a native of Abonotica, he 
possessed but little m the way of worldly wealth His sole 
capital consisted m Ins good looks, fine presence, exquisite 
voice and a (ettam talent for fraud, which he was soon to 
turn to account in an extraordinary manner His idea 
was to msfituta a ti.-w oi.ule, ami Ik- lixad upon Clialcedon 
as a suitable place l-' commence operations Finding no 
great encomagement there he made a Iresh start bj set ting 
afoot a n.moiir to the etteet that Apollo ami hw soni .Escula- 
pius intended shoitly to take up residence at AbonotiLa 
Naturally, the rumour at length reached the ears of las 
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fellow-townsmen, who promptly set to work on a temple 
meet for the reception of the gods. The way was thus 
prepared for Alexander, who proceeded to Abonotica, 
diligently advertising his skill as a prophet, so that on his 
arrival people from many neighbouring towns applied to 
him, and ere long his fame had spread as far as Rome. We 
are told that the Emperor Aurelius himself consulted 
Alexander before undertaking an important military 
enterprise. 

Lucian gives a suppositious explanation of the Paphla- 
gonian prophet’s remarkable popularity. Alexander, he 
says, came m the course of his early travels to Pella, in 
Macedon, where he found a unique breed of serpents, large, 
beautiful, and so tame and harmless that they were allowed 
by the inhabitants to enter their houses and play with 
children. A plan took shape in his brain which was to 
help him to attain the fame lie craved Selecting the 
largest and finest specimen of the Macedonian snakes that 
he could find, he c irncd it secretly to lus destination The 
temple which the credulous natives of Abonotu a had 
raised to Apollo was surrounded bv a moat, and Alex¬ 
ander, ever ready to seize an opportunity wherever it 
presented itself, emptied a goose-egg of its contents, placed 
within the shell a newly-hah hed serpent, and sunk it m 
the moat, lie then impressively informed the people that 
Apollo had arrived Making for the moat with all speed, 
followed by a curious multitude, he scooped up the egg, 
and in full view of the people, broke the shell and exposed 
to their admiring eyes a little, wriggling serpent When 
a few days had elapsed he judged the time ripe tor a second 
demonstration Gathering together a huge ciowd from 
every part of Paphlagonia, he emerged from the temple 
witli the large Macedonian snake coiled about his neck. 
By an ingenious arrangement the head of the serpent was 
concealed under the prophet's arm, and an artificial head, 
somewhat resembling that of a hum m being, allowed to 
protrude. The assembly was much astonished to find that 
the tiny serpent of a few days ago had already attained 
such remarkable proportions and possessed the face of a 
human being, and they appeared to have little doubt that 
it was indeed Apollo come to Abonotica. 

By means of ingenious mechanical contrivances the 
serpent was apparently made to replv to question^ put 
to it. In other cases sealed rolls containing the questions 
were handed to the oracle and returned with the seals 
intact and an appropriate answer written inside. 

His audacity and ready invention enabled Alexander to 
impose at will upon the credulous people of his time, and 
these, combined with a strong and attractive personality, 
won, and preserved for him his remarkable popularity, as 
they have done for other “ prophets ” before and since. 

Alfarabi : (d. 954.) An adept of remarkable gifts and an 
extensive knowledge of all the sciences , born at Othrar 
(or, as it was then called, Faral), in Asia Minor. His name 
was Abou-Nasr-Mohammed-lbn-Tarkaw, but he received, 
from the town of his birth, his better-known appellation 
of Farabi, or Alfarabi . Though he was of Turkish extrac¬ 
tion, a desire to perfect himself in Arabic, led him to 
Bagdad, where he assiduously studied the Greek philoso¬ 
phers under Abou Bachar Maltey. He next stayed for a 
time in Hanan, where he learned logic from a Christian 
physician. Having far surpassed lus fellow-scholars, he 
left Hanan and drifted at last to Egypt. During his 
wanderings he came in contact with all the most learned 
philosophers of his time, and himself wrote books on 
philosophy, mathematics, astromony, and other sciences, 
besides acquiring proficiency in seventy languages. His 
treatise on music, proving the connection of sound with 
atmospheric vibrations, and mocking the Pythagorean 
theory of the music of the spheres, attained some celebrity. 


He gained the good-will and patronage of the Sultan 
of Syria m a somewhat curious fashion. While passing 
through Syria lie visited the court of the Sultan, who was at 
that moment surrounded by grave doctors and astrologers, 
who were discussing abstruse scientific points with the 
potentate Alfarabi entered the presence of the Sultan in 
Ins stained and dusty travelling attire (he had been on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca), and when the prince bade him be 
seated, he, either unaware of, or indifferent to the etiquette 
of court life, sat down boldly on a corner of the royal sofa. 
The monarch, unused to such an informal proceeding, 
spoke in a little-known tongue to a courtier, and bade him 
remove the presumptuous philosopher. The latter, how¬ 
ever, astonished him by replying in the same language : 

Sire, he who acts hastily, in haste repents." The 
Sultan, becoming interested in Ins unconventional guest, 
questioned him curiously, and learned of the seventy 
languages and other accomplishments of Alfarabi. The 
sages who were present were also astounded at his wide 
learning. When the prince called at length for some music, 
Alfarabi accompanied the musicians on a lute with such 
marvellous skill and grace that the entire company was 
charmed. When lie struck up a lively measure, the gravest 
sages could not but dance to it. When he changed the 
melody to a softer lilt, tears sparkled 111 every eye, and at 
last, with a gentle lullaby, he put the court to sleep. The 
Sultan wished to keep such a valuable philosopher about 
his court, and some say that Alfarabi accepted lus patronage 
and died peacefully in Syria Others, again, maintain that 
lie informed the Sultan that he would never rest till he had 
discovered the secret of the Philosophers' stone, which he 
believed himself on the point of finding. These say that 
he set out, but was attacked and killed by robbers in the 
woods ot Syria. 

Alfragenus : {See Astrology.) 

Alfragius : (See Astrology.) 

Alfridarya : A science resembling astrology, which lays down 
that all the planets, in turn influence the life of man, each 
one governing a certain number of years. 

Alis de Telieux : In 1.528, there was published in Paris a 
curious book, entitled, La me rue die use histoire de V esprit 
qui, depuis naguere, s’est apparu an monastcre des rchgieuses 
de Saint f J icrre de Lyon, lay tic lie e$t pie me de grande ad¬ 
miration, to mine on pourra vois par la lecture de ce prdsent 
hvre, par Adrien de Montalcmbcrt, aumomer du run Tran~ 
$ois Ier. This work dealt with the appearance in the 
monastery of the spirit of Alts de Telieux, a nun wjio had 
lived there before the reformation of the monastery in 1513. 
Alis, it seems, had led rather a worldly life, following 
pleasure and enjoyment in a manner unbecoming to a nun, 
finally stealing the ornaments from the altar and selling 
them After this last enormity, she, of course, left the 
monastery, and for a time continued her disgraceful career 
outside, but before she died she repented ol her sins, and 
through the intercession of the Virgin, received pardon. 
This, however, did not gain for her Christian burial, and 
she was interred without the usual prayers and funeral rites. 
A number of years afterwards, when the monastery was 
occupied by other and better nuns, one of their number, a 
girl of about eighteen years, was aroused from her sleep 
by the apparition of Sister Alts. For some time afterwards 
the spirit haunted her wherever she went, continually rap¬ 
ping on the ground near where she stood, and even com¬ 
municating with the interested nuns. From all indications, 
it was a good and devout spirit who thus entered the 
monastery, but the good sisters, well versed in the wiles 
of the devil, had their doubts on the subject. The services 
of the Bishop of Lyons and of the narrator, Adrien de 
Montalembert, were called in to adjure the evil spirit. 
After many prayers and formalities, the spirit of Alis was 
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found to be an innocent one, attended by a guardian angel. 
She answered a number of questions regarding her present 
state and her desire for Christian burial, and confirmed the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, notably that of purgatory, 
which latter spirit-revelation the author advances triumph¬ 
antly for the confusion of the Lutherans. The remains of 
Sister Alis were conveyed to consecrated ground, and 
prayers made for the release of her soul from purgatory, 
but for some reason or other she continued to follow the 
young nun for a time, teaching her, on her last visit, five 
secret prayers composed by St. John the Evangelist. 

All Hallow’s Eve : One of the former four great Fire festivals 
in Britain, is supposed to have taken place on the 1st of 
November, when all fires, save those of the Druids, were 
extinguished, from whose altars only the holy fire must be 
purchased by the householders for a certain price The 
festival is still known ni Ireland as Samhein, or La Sanlon, 
i.e , the I‘Vast of the Sun , while in Scotland, it has assumed 
the name of Hallowe’en All Hallow's live, as observed in 
the Church of Rome, corresponds with the Feraha of the 
ancient Romans, when they sacrificed in honour of the 
dead, offered up prayers for them, and made oblations to 
them In ancient tunes this festival was celebrated on the 
twenty-first of February, but the Roman Church tran.feired 
it in her calendar to the first of November. 11 was originally 
designed to give rest and peace to the souls of the departed 
In some parts of Scotland, it is still customary for young 
people to kindle fires on the tops of hills and rising grounds, 
ajid fire of this description goes by the name of a “ Hallow¬ 
e’en bleeze." Formerly it was customary to surround these 
bonfires with a circular trench symbolical of the snn. 
Sheriff Barclay tells us that about seventy years ago, while 
travelling from Dunkeld to Abcrfcldy on Hallowe'en, he 
counted thirty fires blazing on the hill tops, with the 
phantom figures of persons dancing round the flames 

In Perthshire, the “ Hallowe'en bleeze " is made in the 
following picturesque fashion. Heath, broom, and dres¬ 
sings jf llax aie tied upon a pole. The faggot is then 
kindled ; a youth takes it upon his shoulders and carries 
it about. When the faggot is burned out a second is tied 
to the pole and kindled in the same m inner as the former 
one. Several of these blazing faggots are often carried 
through the villages at the same time. 

“ Hallowe'en " is believed by the superstitious in Scot¬ 
land to be a night on winch the invisible world has peculiar 
power. His Satanic Majesty is supjiosed to have great 
latitude allowed him on this anniversary, in common with 
that malignant class of beings known as witches, some of 
whom, it is said, may be seen cleaving the air on broom¬ 
sticks, in a manner wondrous to behold. Others again, 
less aerially disposed, jog comfortably along over by-road 
and heath, seated on the back of such sleek tabby cats as 
have kindly allowed themselves to be transformed into 
coal-black steeds for their accommodation. The green- 
robed fays are also said to hold special festive meetings at 
their favourite haunts. The ignorant believe that there is 
no such night in all the year for obtaining an insight into 
futurity. The following are the customs pertaining to tins 
eve of mystic ceremonies : The youths and maidens, who 
engage in the ceremony of Pulling the Green Kail, go hand- 
in-hand, with shut eyes, into a bachelor’s or spinster’s 
garden, and pull up the first “ kail stalks ” which come in 
their way. Should the stalks thus secured prove to be of 
stately growth, straight in stem, and with a goodly supply 
of earth at their roots, the future husbands (or wives) will 
be young, goodlooking and rich in proportion. But if the 
stalks be stunted, crooked, and have little or no earth at 
their roots, the future spouses will be found lacking in good 
looks and fortune. According as the heart or stem proves 
sweet or sour to the taste, so will be the temper of the 


future partner. The stalks thus tasted are afterwards 
placed above the doors of the respective houses, and the 
Christian names of those persons who first pass under¬ 
neath will correspond with those of the future husbands 
or wives 

There is also the custom of Fating the Apple at the Glass. 
Provide yourself with an apple, and, as the clock strikes 
twelve, go alone into a room where there is a looking glass. 
Cut tins, apple into small pieces, throw one of them over 
your left shoulder, and advancing to the mirror without 
looking back, proceed to eat the remainder, combing your 
hair carefully the while before the glass While thus en¬ 
gaged, it is said that the face of the person you are to marry 
wail be seen peeping over your left shoulder. This “ Hal¬ 
lowe'en " gam** is supposed to Ik; a relic of that form of 
divination with mirrors which was condemned as sorcery 
by the former Ropes 

I he Burning Hills Take two nuts and place them in 
the fire, bestowing on one of them your own name , on the 
other that ol the object of your affections. Should they 
burn quietly away, side by side, then the issue of your love 
affair will be prosperous ; but if one starts away from the 
other, the result will be unfavourable 

And for the Sowing Hemp Seed, st'-al forth alone towards 
midnight and sow a handful of hemp seed, repeating the 
following rhyme : 

Hemp seed, I sow tliec, hemp seed, I sow thee ; 

And he that is my true love, come behind and harrow me." 
Then look over your left shoulder and you will see the 
person thus adjured in the act of harrowing 

Hie ceremony of Winnowing Corn must also be gone 
through in solitude Go to the barn and open both doors, 
taking th an off the lunges if possible,lest tin* being you expect 
to appear, may close them and do you some injury. Then 
take the instrument used in winnowing corn, and go through 
all the attitudes of letting it down against the wind Re¬ 
peat the operation three times, and the figure of your 
future partner will appear passing in at one door and out 
at the other. Should those engaging in this ceremony be 
fated to die young, it is believed that a coffin, followed by 
mourners, wall enter and pursue the too ad\enturous youth 
or maiden, who thus wishes to pry into the hidden things 
of the future, round the barn 

Another is Measuring the Bean Slack. Go three times 
round a bean stack with outstretched arms, as if measuring 
it, and the third time you will clasp in your arms the shade 
of your future partner. 

Bating the Herring . Just before retiring to rest eat a 
raw or roasted salt herring, and in your dreams your hus¬ 
band (or wife) that is to be, will come and offer you a drink 
of water to quench your thirst. 

Dipping the Shirt Sleeve. Go alone, or in company with 
others, to a stream where " three lairds’ lands meet," and 
dip in the left sleeve of a shirt ; after this is done not one 
word must be spoken, otherwise the spell is broken. Then 
put your sleeve to dry before your bedroom lire Go to 
bed, but be careful to remain awake, and you will see the 
form of your future helpmate enter and turn the sleeve 
in order that the other side may get dried. 

The Three Plates. Place three plates in a row on a table. 
In one of these put clean water, in another foul, and leave 
the third empty. Blindfold the person wishing to try his 
or her fortune, and lead them up to the table. The left 
hand must be put forward. Should it come in contact 
with the clean water, then the future spouse will be young, 
handsome, and a bachelor or maid. The loul signifies a 
widower or a widow ; and the empty dish, single blessed¬ 
ness. This ceremony is repeated three times, and the 
plates must be differently arranged after each attempt. 

Throwing the Clue . Steal forth alone and at night, to 
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the nearest lime-kiln, and throw in a clue of bin*' yarn 
winding it off on to a fresh tine As you come near tin 
end, someone will grasp hold of the thread lying in the kiln 


You then ask, “ Who holds > ” when the name ot ymr 
future partner will be uttered from beneath. 

Allantara : (See Spain.) 

Allat : Wife of Allah, and joint ruler with him o\er the 
Chaldean Hell. M Maspero describes her as " the lady 
of the "reat count! v where all go after death who have 
breathed here below,’ and as then terrible judge 

Allen Kardec : (sW* Spiritualism,) 

Alii Allahis : A continuation of the old sect of the Persian 
Magi, (q v ). 

Allmuseri : An African secret socit'tv with secret rites akin 
to those ol the Cabine and Orphic Mvstt'ries l'heir 
reception takes place once a year in a wood, and the candi¬ 
date is supposed to die The Initiates sin round the 
Neophyte and chant funereal songs lie is then biought 
to t lie temple ena ted for the pm pose, and anointed with 
palm oil. After forty days of probation, he is said to have 
obtained a new soul, is greeted with hymns of joy, and 
conducted home. (See Heekethorn, Scnet Societies ) 
Alludels : (See Arabs.) 

Almadel : (See Key of Solomon.) 

Almagest : (See Astrology.) 

Almanacb du Diable : An almanac containing some very 
curious piedictions for the years 1737 and i;pS, which 
purported to he published m the infernal legions It is a 
satire against the Jansemsts, winch was suppressed on 
account of some over-bold predictions, and winch has 
become very rare The authorship was ascribed to Qucsncd, 
an ironmonger at Dijon The Jansemsts replied \vith a 
pamphlet directed against the Jesuits, winch was also 
suppressed. It was entitled Almanac de Dieu, dedicated to 
M Carre de Montgeron, for the year 1758, and, in contra¬ 
distinction to the oilier, claimed satirically to be printed m 
heaven 

Almoganenses : The name given by the Spaniards to certain 
people who, by the flight and song of birds, meetings with 
wild animals, and vanous other means, foretold coming 
events, whether good or evil "They caiefully preserve' 
among themselves/' says Laurent Valla, “ books which 
treat of this science, where they find ndes of all sorts of 
prognostications and predictions The soothsayers arc 
divided into two classes, one, the masters or principals, 
the other the disciples and aspirants " 

Another kind of knowledge is also attributed to them 
that of being able to indicate not only the way taken by 
horses and other beasts of burden which are lost, but even 
the road followed by one or more poisons They can 

earth b? h'r i kmd ^ hhape ° f thc 8 roun(1 » whether the 
earth is hard or soft, covered with sand or grass whether it 

^ “"ded. or narrow" twiMmg paths! 
a , ls ° ho l v ' man y Passengers are on the road They 

ssr* 

Duke of mde e s fUl /: m ° n ' accordin g to Wicaus. Grand 
mounted on^an e.mnZkTorso V?* 

Alornancy : Divination by means nf snii . 

httIe is known - rt is this science which justifies peopk^ 


saying that misfortune is about to fall on the household 
when the salt cellar is overturned 
Alopecy : A species of chaim by the aid of which one can 
fascinate an enemy against whom he has a gruelr>c and 
vs horn lie wishes to harm ^ ^ 

Alphabet, Magical : (See Kabala.) 

Alphabet of the Magi : (See Tarot.) 

Alphitomancy : A method of divination carried out with the 
help of a loaf ot bailey, which has been practised since the 
earliest days It was used to prove the guilt or innocence 
of a suspected person. When many persons were accused 
of a dime, and it was desited to find the true culprit, a loaf 
of bailey was made and a portion given to eath of the sus¬ 
pected ones The innocent people suffered no ill-effects 
while the cnmiual bet rased himself by an attack of indiges¬ 
tion. This pi active gave rise to a popular imprecation- 

If I am deceiving you, may this piete of bread choke 
me ” Bv means of it a lover might know il lus mistress was 
faithful to him, or a wife, her husband I lie procedure was 
as follows 1 A quantity of pure barley tloui was kneaded 
with inilk and a little salt, and without any leaven It was 
then rolled up in greased paper, and cooked among the 
cinders It was afterwards taken out and rubbed with 
vetbena leaves, and given to the person suspected of 
deceit, who, if the suspicion was justified, would be unable 
to digest it 

There- was said to be near Lavmium a sacred wood, where 
Alphitomamy was practised m order to test the purity of 
the women The priests kept a serpent, or, as some say, a 
dragon, in a cavern in the wood On certain days of'the 
year the young women were sent thither, blind-folded, 
and carrying a t ake made of barley Hour and honey The 
devil, vve are told, led them by the right road. Those who 
were innocent had their cakes eaten by the serpent, while 
the cakes of the others were refused. 

Alpiel : A11 angel or demon, who, according to the Talmud, 
presides over fruit-trees. 

Airaun : Images made of the roots of the ash tree, which are 
sometimes mistakenly called mandrakes, (q.v.) 

Alrunes : Female demons or sorceresses, the mothers of the 
Huns. They took all sorts of shapes, but without changing 
their sex 'The name was given by the Germans to Jittlo 
statues of old sorceresses, about a foot high. To these they 
attributed great virtues, honouring them as the negroes 
honour their fetishes , clothing them richly, housing them 
comfortably, and serving them with food and drink at every 
meal. They believed that if these little images w^ere 
neglected they would cry out, a catastrophe which was to be 
avoided at all costs, as it brought dire misfortunes upon 
the household. 'They may have been mandrakes, and it was 
claimed for them that they could foretell the future, ans¬ 
wering by means of motions of the head, or unintelligible 
words They are still consulted in Norway. 

Alruy, David : A Jewish magician, mentioned in his Voyages 
by Benjamin the Jew. Alruy boasted himself a descendant 
of King David. He was educated in Bagdad, receiving 
instruction in the magic arts to such good purpose that he 
came to be more proficient than his masters. His false 
miracles gained so much popularity for him that some of 
the Jews believed him to be that prophet who was to 
restore their nation to Jerusalem. The King of Persia 
caused him to be cast into prison, but no bolts and bars 
could hold for long so redoubtable a magician. He escaped 
from his prison and appeared before the eyes of the aston¬ 
ished king, though thc courtiers standing round saw noth¬ 
ing, and only heard his voice. In vain the king called angrily 
for someone to arrest the imposter. No one could see him, 
and while they groped in search of him, like men blind¬ 
folded, he slipped from the palace, with the king in pursuit, 
all the amazed assembly running after their prince. At 
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length they reached the sea shore, and Alruy turned and 
showed himself to all the people. Then, spreading a scarf 
on the surface of the water, he walked over it lightly, before 
the boats which were to pursue him were ready. This 
adventure confirmed his reputation as the greatest magician 
who had lived within the memory of man. But at last a 
Turkish prince, a subject of the Persian king, bribed the 
father-in-law of the sorcerer to kill him, and one night, 
when Alruy was sleeping peacefully in his bed, a dagger 
thrust put an end to ins existence. 

Althotas : The presumed “ master" and companion of 
Cagliostro. Considerable doubt has been expressed re¬ 
garding his existence. Figuier states that he was no 
imaginary character; that the Roman Inquisition collected 
many proofs of his existence, but none as regards his ongin 
or end, as he vanished like a meteor. " But," states the 
French author, " he was a magician and doctor as well, 
possessed divinatory abilities of a high order, was in pos¬ 
session of several Arabic manuscripts, and had great skill 
in chemistry.” His connection with Cagliostro will be 
found detailed m the article on that adept. Eliphas Levi 
states that the name Althotas is composed of the word 
“ thot ” with the syllables “ al ” and “ as,” which if read 
cabalistically are sala, meaning messenger or envoy ; the 
name as a whole therefore signifies “ Thot, the Messenger 
of the Egyptians,” and such, says Levi, in effect he was. 
Althotas has been sometimes identified with Kolmer, the 
instructor of Weishaupt in magic, and at other times with 
the Comte de Sainte-Germain (both of whom see). It 
would indeed be difficult to say with any definiteness 
whether or not Althotas was merely a figment of Cagliostro’s 
brain. The accounts concerning him are certainly con¬ 
flicting, for whereas Cagliostro stated at his trial in Paris 
that Althotas had been his lifelong preceptor,another account 
says that he met him first on the quay at Messina, and the 
likelihood is that his character is purely fictitious, as there 
does not appear to be any exact evidence that he was ever 
encountered in the flesh by anyone. 

Alu-Demon : This Semitic demon owes his parentage to a 
human being ; he hides himself in caverns and corners, and 
slinks through the streets at night. He also lies in wait 
for the unwary, and at night enters bed-chambers and 
terrorises folks, threatening to pounce upon them if they 
shut their eyes. 

Amadeus : A visionary who experienced an apocalypse and 
revelations, in one of which he learned the two psalms 
composed by Adam, one a mark of joy at the creation of 
Eve, and the other the dialogue he held with her after they 
had sinned. Both psalms are printed in Fabncius’ Codex 
Pseudepigraphiis Vetcris Test amentia 

Amaimon : One of the four spirits who preside over the four 
parts of the universe. Amaimon, according to the magic¬ 
ians, was the governor of the eastern part. 

Amandlnus : A variously coloured stone, which enables the 
wearer of it to solve any question concerning dreams or 
enigmas. 

Amaranth : A flower which is one of the symbols of immortal¬ 
ity. It has been said by magicians that a crown made with 
this flower has supernatural properties, and will bring fame 
and favour to those who wear it. 

Ambassadors, Demon : (See Demonology.) 

Amduscias : Grand Duke of Hades. He has, according to 
Wierius (q.v.), the form of a unicorn, but when evoked, 
appears in human shape. He give9 concerts, at the com¬ 
mand of men, where one hears the sound of all the musical 
instruments but can see nothing. It is said that the trees 
themselves incline to his voice. He commands twenty- 
nine legions. 

Ameriea, United States of : Occultism amongst the aborig¬ 
inal tribes of America will be found dealt with under the 


article “ North-American Indians." The occult history of 
the European races which occupy the territory now known 
as the United States of America does not commence until 
some little time after their entrance into the North Ameri¬ 
can continent. It is probable that the early English 
and Dutch settlers carried with them the germs of the 
practice of witchcraft, but it is certain that they brought 
with them an active belief in witchcraft and sorcery. It 
is significant, however, that no outbreak of fanaticism 
occurred in connection with this belief until nearly the end 
of the seventeenth century, in 1692, when an alarm of 
witchcraft was raised in the family of the Minister of Salem, 
and several black servants were charged with the supposed 
crime. It is quite likely that these negroes practised 
voodoo or obcah (q.v.), but, however this may be, the 
charges did not stop at them. The alarm spread rapidly, 
and in a brief space numerous persons fell under suspicion 
on the most frivolous pretexts. The new Governor of the 
Colony, Sir William Phipps, appears to have been carried 
away with the excitement, and authorised judicial prose¬ 
cutions. The first person tried, a woman named Bridget 
Bishop, was hanged, and the Governor feeling himself 
embarassed among the extraordinary number of charges 
made after this, called in the assistance of the clergy of 
Boston. As events proved, this was a fatal thing to do. 
Boston, at this time, possessed a distinguished family of 
puntanical ministers of the name of Mather. The original 
Mather had settled in Dorchester in 1636, and three years 
later had a son born to him, whom he called Increase Mather. 
He became a clergyman, as did his son, Cotton Mather, 
born in 1663. Increase was President of Harvard College, 
and his son occupied a distinguished position therein, and 
also preached at Boston. The fanaticism and diabolical 
cruelty of these two men has probably never been equalled 
in the history of human persecution. Relying implicitly 
upon the scriptural injunction : “ Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live,” and blinded by their fanatic zeal, they cost 
the colony many precious lives. Indeed, beside their 
regime, the rigours of Sprenger (q.v.) and Bodin (q.v.), pale 
into insignificance. That ministers professing to preach 
a gospel of charity and love could have so far descended as 
to torture and condemn thousands of human beings to the 
gallows and the stake, can only be regarded as astounding. 

In 1688 an Irish washer woman, named Glover, was em¬ 
ployed by a mason of Boston, one Goodwin, to look 
after his children, and these shortly afterwards displayed 
symptoms which Cotton Mather, on examination, stated 
were those of diabolical possession. The wretched washer¬ 
woman was brought to trial, found guilty, and hanged ; 
and Cotton Mather launched into print upon the case 
under the title of Late Memorable Providences Relating to 
Witchcraft and Possession which displayed an extraordinary 
amount of ingenuity and an equally great lack of anything 
like sound judgment. As was the case with the works of 
the European writers on witchcraft and sorcery, this book 
fanned the flame of credulity, and thousands of the ignor¬ 
ant throughout the colony _began to cast about for similar 
examples of witchcraft. Five other persons were brought 
to trial and executed, and a similar number shortly met 
the same fate, among them a minister of the Gospel, by 
name George Borroughs, who disbelieved in witchcraft. This 
was sufficient, and he was executed forthwith. Popular 
sentiment was on his side, but the fiendish Cotton Mather 
appeared at the place of execution on horseback, denounced 
Borroughs as an impostor, and upheld the action of his 
judges. Another man, called Willard, who had been 
employed to arrest suspected witches, refused to continue 
in his office, and was himself arrested. He attempted to 
save himself by flight, but was pursued and overtaken, and 
duly executed. Even dogs accused of witchcraft were put 
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to death, but the magistrates who had u do taUn the 
proceedings, ignorant as they were, began to ^ soil 
suspicion that the course tliey had adoptt d va ' o 
and dangerous one. and popular senument iosl so hi h that 
the Governor lequestcd Cotton Matliei to wi c• ‘ ' * 

in defence of what had been done. Lhe result was th 
famous volume, Wonders ol the fni'i^iblt' oi t , , ^ 

the author gives an account of several ot the tnals at . a . 
compares the doings of witches in New England " 
in other parts of the world, and discourses elaborately on 
witchcraft generally. The witch mama now spread 
throughout the whole colony One of too hist checks it 
received was the accusation of the wife of Mt. Hale a 
minister Her husband had been a zealous pmmotor 
of the prosecutions, but this accusation altered lus \ r lews, 
and he became convinced of the injustice ot the whole 
movement. But certain persons rawed the question as to 
whether the Devil could not assume the shape of an inno¬ 
cent and pious person as well as a wicked one for lus own 
purposes, and the assistance' of Inciease Mather, President 
of Harvard College was called in to decide this He wmte 
a book, /i Further Account oj the Trio C of the .\e,j Ln^Tvul 
Witches, and added many case's concerning witcluiaft and 
evil spirits personating men, in the course of which he un¬ 
hesitatingly affirmed that it was possible for the enemy 
of mankind to assume the guise of a person in whom there 
was no guile. A new scene of agitation was the town ot 
Andover, where a great many persons were accused of 
witchcraft and thrown into prison, until a certain justice 
of the pear# named Bradstrcct, who deserves special 
mention for his enlightened policy, refused to grant any 
more warrants for arrest The accusers immediately 
fastened upon him, and declared that he had killed several 
people by means of sorcery, and so alarmed was he that he 
lied from the town. But the fanatics who made it their 
business to accuse, became bolder, and aimed at persons 
of rank, until at last tliey had the audacity to impeach 
the wife of Governor Phipps lumsclf Tins withdrew' from 
them the countenance of the Governor, and a certain 
Bostonian who was accused, brought an action of damages 
against his accusers for defamation of churn ter Alter 
this, the whole agitation died down, and scores of persons 
who had made confessions retracted ; but the Mathers 
obstinately persisted in the opinions they had published, 
and regarded the reactionary feeling as a triumph of Satan. 
A Boston girl, named Margaret Rule, was seized with con¬ 
vulsions, and when visited by Cotton Mather, was lound by 
him to be suffering from a diabolical attack of obsession. 
He did his best to renew the agitation, but to no purpose, 
for a certain Robert Calif, an influential merchant ot the 
town, also examined the girl, and satisfied himselt that the 
whole thing was a delusion He penned an account of 
his examination exposing the theories of the Mathers, 
which is published under the title of More Wondm of the 
Invisible World. This book was publicly burned by the 
partisans of the fanatical clergy, but the eyes of the jmblic 
were now opened, and opinion generally was steadfastly 
agaiiGt the accusation and j >ro a tuition of t cpuled witches 
The people of Salem drove fiom their midst the minister, 
Paris, with whom the prosecution had begun, and a deep 
remorse settled down upon the community. Indeed, most 
of the persons concerned m the judicial proceedings pro- 
elaimed their regret ; the juiois signed a paper staling 
their repentance and pleading delusion. But even all this 
failed to convince the Matheis, and Cotton wrote his 
Magnolia, an ecclesiastical history of New' Kngland, pub- 
lislied 1700, which repeats his original view ot the power 
of Satan at Salem, and evinces no regret for the part he had 
taken in the matter. In 1723, he edited The Rcmarkahlcs 
of his father, in which he took occasion to repeat his theories. 


Increase Mather died in [723, at the age of eighty-live, and 
Cotton lived on to 172S. It has been claimed that they 
acted according to their lights and conscience, but there 
is no doubt that their vanity would not permit them to 
retract what thev had once set down regarding witchcraft 
and then names will go down to posterity with those of the 
inquisitor -> and toiturers of the middle ages, as men, who 
with 1 eexcuse than those, tormented and bereft of life 
hundieds ot totally innocent people. 

Pol the history ot Spiritualism in America, See Spirit¬ 
ualism, where a full summity ot the subject will be found. 

Ap.ut 110m the doings at Salem, colonial America has 
little to otter in the way of occult history , but the modern 
United Slab's of \menca is extremely rich in occult history. 
Tin-., however, is a history of outstanding individuals — 
Thomas I. ike Hums, Brigham Young, the Foxes, Andrew 
Jackson Di\is, and so on, biographies ot whom will be 
found scattered throughout this work. But that is not to 
say th.it various occult movements have not from time to 
time either originated m, or found a home in the United 
States Indeed, the number of occult or semi-occult sects 
which have originated there, is exceedingly great, and the 
foundation of occult < (immunities has been frequent 
Such were the Mountain Gove community of Harris , the 
Societv of Hopedale. founded by Ballou ; and so on. The 
notorious community, or rather nation of Mormons had 
undoubtedly a semi-occult ongm Its founder, Joseph 
Smith, and its first great prophet, Brigham Young, both 
had occult ideas, which rather temind us of those ot Blake 
(q v and wen* deiidedlv of biblical origin. Smith pur¬ 
ported to discover tablets of brass upon which was en¬ 
graved the new law. This was the germ of the llook of 
Mormon the Prophet, and a certain pseudo-mysticism was 
associated with the Mormon movement. This, however, 
wore off after a while More fresh in the recollection are 
the blasphemous absurdities of the prophet Dowie, who 
puiported to be a prophet of the new Christianity, and 
succeeded in amassing veiv considerable wealth. Later, 
however, lie became discredited, and many of his disciples 
seceded fmm him Serfs ol Adventists have also been 
fairly numerous These' persons at the call of their 
leaders have met in cemeteries and elsewhere arrayed 
in white robes, m tin* belief that the Last Day had arrived ; 
but finding themselves duped, they invariably turned upon 
the charlatans who had aroused these false hopes. I here 
is an instance' on record, however, where one such peison 
succeeded 111 bunging about the repetition of such a scene. 

Theosophy, as will be seen in the central article on tliat 
subject, owes much to America, for it may be said that in 
the United States it received an almost novel interpreta¬ 
tion at the hands of William Q Judge, and Katherine B. 
Tingley, the founder of the theosoplnc colony at Point 
Loma, California. 

The United States is frequently alluded to as the home 
and birth-place of " queer " religions par excellence. 
It Baris be excepted this charge holds good, for nowhere 
is pseudo-occultism so rife. It would indeed be difficult 
to account for this state of things. Shrewd as the 
average American is, there is no question that he is 
prone to extremes, and the temper of the nation as a whole 
is not a little hysterical. Such sects arc often founded by 
unscrupulous foreign adventurers, and worshippers of 
Isis, diabolic societies and such-like abound in the larger 
cities, and even in some of the lesser communities. But 
on the other hand many such cults, the names of which for 
obvious reasons we cannot mention here, are of native 
American origin. In course of time these duly invade 
Europe, with varying fortunes. There exist, how¬ 
ever, in America, numbers of cultured persons who 
make a serious study of the higher branches of mysticism 
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and occultism, and who compare favourably in erudition 
and character with advanced European mystics. It might 
indeed with truth be said that America has produced the 
greatest occult leaders of the last quarter of a century. 

American Indians. Among the various native races 
of the American continent, the supernatural has ever 
flourished as universally as among peoples in an analo¬ 
gous condition of civilisation in other parts of the 
world. They will be treated in the present article accord¬ 
ing to their geographical situation. Mexico, Central 
America and Peru have been noticed in separate articles. 

North American Indians. The oldest writers on the 
North American Indians agree that they practised sorcery 
and the magic arts, and often attributed this power of the 
Indians to Satan. The Rev. Peter Jones, writing as late 
as the first decade of the nineteenth century, says : “ I 
have sometimes been inclined to think that if witchcraft 
still exists in the world, it is to be found among the abori¬ 
gines of America." The early French settlers called the 
Nipissing Jongleurs because of the surprising expertness 
in magic of their medicine men. Carver and Fletcher 
observed the use of hypnotic suggestion among the Menomi¬ 
nee and Sioux about the middle of last century, and it is 
generally admitted that this art, which is known to modern 
Amciicanists as orenda, is known among most Indian tribes 
as Mooney has proved in his Ghost Dance h'eligion. Bnnton, 
alluding to Indian medicine-men and th<flr connection 
with the occult arts, says : “ They were also adepts in 
tricks of sleight of hand, and had no mean acquaintance 
with what is called natural magic. They would allow 
themselves to be tied hand and foot with knots innumer¬ 
able, and at a sign would shake them loose as so many 
wisps of straw ; they would spit fire and sw'allow' hot coals, 
pick glowing stones from the flames, walk with naked feet 
over live ashes, and plunge their arms to the shoulder in 
kettles of boiling water with apparent impunity. 

“ Nor was this all. With a skill not inferior to that of 
the jugglers of India, they could plunge knives into vital 
parts, vomit blood, or kill one another out and out to all 
appearances, and yet in a few minutes be as well as ever ; 
they could set fire to articles of clothing and even houses, 
and by a touch of their magic restore them instantly as 
perfect as before. Says Father Bautista : ‘ Ihcy can make 
a stick look like a serpent, a mat like a centipede, and a 
piece of stone like a scorpion.' If it were not within our 
power to see most of these miracles performed any night 
in our great cities by a well-dressed professional, we should 
at once deny their possibility. As it is they astonish us 
but little. 

“ One of the most peculiar and characteristic exhibitions 
of their power, was to summon a spirit to answei lnqumes 
concerning the future and the absent. A great similarity 
marked this proceeding in all northern tribes, from the 
Eskimos to the Mexicans. A circular or conical lodge of 
stout poles, four or eight in number, planted firmly in the 
ground was covered with skins or mats, a small aperture 
only being left for the seer to enter. Once in, he carefully 
closed the hole and commenced his incantations. Soon 
the lodge trembles, the strong poles shake and bend as 
with the united strength of a dozen men, and strange, un¬ 
earthly sounds, now far aloft in the air, now deep in the 
ground, anon approaching near and nearer, reach the ears 
of the spectators. 

“ At length the priest announces that the spirit is present, 
and is prepared to answer questions. An indispensable 
preliminary to any inquiry is to insert a handful of tobacco, 
or a string of beads, or some such douceur under the skins, 
ostensibly for the behoof of the celestial visitor, who W'ould 
seem not to be above earthly wants and vanities. The 
replies received, though occasionally singularly clear and 


correct, are usually of that profoundly ambiguous purport 
which leaves the anxious inquirer little wiser than he was 
before. 

“ For all this, ventriloquism, trickery, and shrewd 
knavery are sufficient explanations. Nor docs it mater¬ 
ially interfere with this view, that converted Indians, on 
whose veracity we can implicitly rely, have repeatedly 
averred that in performing this rite they themselves did 
not move the medicine lodge ; tor nothing is easier than in 
the state of nervous excitement they were then in to be 
self-deceived, as the now familiar phenomenon of table¬ 
turning illustrates. 

“ But there is something more than these vulgar arts 
now and then to be perceived. Theie are statements sup¬ 
ported by unquestionable testimony, which ought not 
to be passed over in silence, and yet I cannot but approach 
them with hesitation. They are so revolting to the laws 
of exact science, so alien, Iliad almost said, to the experience 
of our lives. Yet is this true, or are such experiences only 
ignored and put aside without serious consideration ? 
Are there not in the history of each of us passages w T hich 
strike our retrospective thought with awe, almost with 
terror ? Are theie not in nearly every community in¬ 
dividuals who possess a mysterious power, concerning 
W'hose origin, mode of action, and limits, we and they are 
alike, in the daik ? 

“ I refer to such organic forces as are popularly summed 
up under the words claiivoyanee, mesmerism, rhabdom- 
ancy, animal magnetism, physical spiritualism. Civilised 
thousands stake their faith and hope here and hereafter, 
on the truth of these manifestations ; rational medicine 
recognises their existence, and while she attributes them 
to morbid and exceptional influences, confesses her want 
of more exact knowledge, and refrains from barren theoris¬ 
ing. Let us follow her example, and hold it enough to 
show' that such powers, whatever they are, were known to 
the native piiesthood as well as the modern spiritualists 
and the miracle mongers of the Middle Ages. 

‘‘ Their highest development is what our ancestors 
called k second sight.’ That under certain conditions 
knowledge can pass from one mind to another otherwise 
than through the ordinary channels of the senses, is shown 
by the examples of persons en rapport. The limit to this 
we do not know', but it is not unlikely that clairvoyance 
or second sight is based upon it." 

In Ins autobiography, the celebiated Sac chief. Black 
Hawk, relates that Ins great grandfather “ was inspired 
by a belief that at the end of four years he should see a 
white man, who would be to him a father." Under the 
direction of this vision he travelled eastward to a certain 
spot, and there, as he was forewarned, met a Frenchman, 
through whom the nation was brought into alliance with 
France. 

No one at all versed in the Indian character will doubt 
the implicit faith with which this legend was told and 
heard. But we may be pardoned out scepticism, seeing 
there are so many chances of error. It is not so wuth an 
anecdote related by Captain Jonathan Carver, a cool- 
headed Fnglish trader, whose little book of travels is an 
unquestioned authority. In 1767 he was among the 
Kilhstenoes at a time when they were in great straits 
for food, and depending upon the arrival of the traders to 
rescue them from staivation. They persuaded the cliu f 
priest to consult the divinities as to wdien the relief would 
arrive. After the usual preliminaries, tlieir magnate 
announced that the next day precisely, when the sun 
reached the zenith, a canoe would arrive with fuither 
tidings. At the appointed hour, the whole vilage, to¬ 
gether with the incredulous Englishman, was on the beach, 
and sure enough, at the minute specified, a canoe swung 
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round a distant point of land, anJ rapidly upproudnng 
the shore, brought th- expe.ted news Charlevoix is. 
nearly as trustworthy a writer as carvet \et no de¬ 
liberately relates an equally singular inst'nce 

lint these example^ are surpassed by one described in 
the Atlantic Mmthlv, of July 1800, the author of which, 
the late Col. John Mason Brown, has ’e Allied to its 
accuracy in (‘very particular Some veais since at the 
head of a party of vovageurs, he set forth m >e.uch ot a 
band of Indians somewhere on the vast plains along the 
tributaries of the Copper-mine and Mackenzie rivers. 
Danger, disappointment, and the fatigues of the road, 
induced one after another to turn back, until oi the original 
ten only three remained Thev also were on the point 
of giving up the apparently hopeless quest, when they were 
met by some warriors of the very band they were seeking. 
These had been sent out by one of their medicine men to 
find three whites, whose horses, arms, attire, and personal 
appearance he minutely described, which description was 
repeated to Col. Brown by the warriors before they saw Ins 
two companions. When afterwards, the priest, a frank 
and simple-minded man, was asked to explain this extrv 
ordinary occurrence, he could offer no other explanation 
than that “ he saw them coming, and heard them talk on 
their journey." 

Many tales such as these have been recorded by travellers, 
and however much they may shock our sense of probability, 
as well-authenticated exhibitions of a power which sways 
the Indian mind, and which his ever prejudiced it so un¬ 
changeably against Christianity and civilisation, they can¬ 
not be disregarded. Whether they too arc but specimens 
of refined knavery, whether they are instigations of the 
devil, or whether they must be classed with other facts as 
illustrating certain obscure and curious mental faculties, 
each may decide as the bent of Ins mind inclines him, for 
science makes no decision 

Those nervous conditions associated with the name of 
Mesmer were nothing new to the Indian magicians. Rub¬ 
bing and stroking the sick, and the Dying on of hands, were 
very common parts of their clinical procedures, and at the 
initiations to their societies they were frequently exhibited. 
Observers have related th it among the Nez Percjs of 
Oregon, the novice was put to sleep by songs, incantations, 
and “certain passes of the hind," and that with the 
Dakotas he would be struck lightly on the breast at a pre¬ 
concerted rnotnml, and instantly " would drop prostrate 
on his face, las muscles rigid an 1 qmveung in every fibre ’’ 

There is no occasion to suppose deceit m this It finds 
its parallel in every race and every age, and rcwD on a 
characteristic trait of certain epochs and certain men, 
which leads them to seek the divine, not m thoughtful con¬ 
templation on the laws of the universe and the facts of 
self-consciousness, but in an entire immolation of the 
latter, a sinking of their own individu ility in that of 
the spirits whose alliance they seek. 

The late Washington Mithews, writing m Bulletin 30 of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, siys* 

Slcignt-of-hand was not only much employed in the 
treatment of disease, but was used on m mv other occasions. 
A very common trick among Indian rharlitans was to 
pretend to suck foreign bodies, such as stones, out of the. 
persons of their patients. Records of tins are found among 
many tribes, from the lowest in culture to the highest, even 
among the Aztecs. Of course, such trickery was not with¬ 
out some therapeutic efficacy, for, like many other pro¬ 
ceedings of the shamans, it was designed to cure disease by 
influence on the imagination. A Hidatsa, residing in 
Dakota, in 1865, was known by the name of Cherry-imthe- 
mouth, because he had a trick of producing from his mouth, 
at any season, what seemed to be fresh wild cherries. He 


had found some way of preserving cherries, perhaps in 
whisky, and it was easy for him to hide them in his mouth 
before intending to play the trick ; but many of the In¬ 
dians considered it wonderful magic. 

" The most astonishing tricks of the Indians were dis¬ 
played in their tire ceremonies and in handling hot sub¬ 
stances, accounts of which performances pci tain to vanous 
tribes It is said that Chippewa sorcerers could handle 
with impunity red-hot stones and burning brands, and 
could bathe the hands in boiling water or syrup ; such 
magicians were called ‘ fire-dealers ’ and 1 fire-handlers.' 
There are authentic accounts from various parts of the 
world of tire-dancers and tire-walks among barbarous races, 
and extraordinary fire acts are performed also among 
widely separated Indt m tribes. Among the Ankara of 
what is now North Dakota, in the autumn of 1865, when 
a large fire in the centre of the medicine lodge had died 
down until it betaine a bed of glowing embers, and the light 
m the lodge was dim, the performers ran with apparently 
bare feet among the hot coals and threw these around in the 
lodge with their bare hands, causing the spectators to flee. 
Among the Nahavo, performers, naked except for breech- 
cloth and moccasins, and having their bodies daubed with a 
white infusorial day, run at high speed around a fire, hold¬ 
ing in their hands great faggots of flaming cedar bark, which 
thev apply to the bare backs of those in front of them and 
to their own nersons. Their wild race around the fire is 
continue 1 until the faggots are nearly all consumed, but they 
are never injured by the flame. This immunity may be ac¬ 
counted for by supposing that the cedar bark does not 
make a very hot fire, and that the clay coating protects the 
body Menominee shamans are said to handle fire, as also 
are the fern ile sorcerers of Honduras. 

“ In bans know well how to handle venomous serpents 
with impunity. If they can not avoid being bitten, as 
they usually can, they seem to be able to avert the fatal 
consequences of the bite. The wonderful acts performed 
in the Snake Dance of the Hopi have often been described. 

“ A trick of Navaho dancers, in the ceremony of the 
mount 11 n chant, is to pretend to thrust an arrow far down 
the throat. In this feat an arrow with a telescopic shaft 
is used , the point is held between the teeth ; the hollow 
part of the handle, covered with plumes, is forced down 
toward the lips, and thus the arrow appears to be swallowed. 
Tima* is an account of an arrow of similar construction 
used early in the eighteenth century by Indians of Canada, 
who pretended a man was wounded by it and healed in¬ 
stantly Tim Navaho also pretend to swallow sticks, 
winch their neighbours of the peublo of Zurti actually do 
in sacred rites, occasionally rupturing the oesophagus in the 
ordeal of forcing a stick into the stomach. Special societies 
winch practise magic, having for their chief object rain- 
making and the cure of disease, exist among the south¬ 
western tribes. Swallowing sticks, arrows, etc., eating 
and walking on fire, and trampling on cactus, are per¬ 
form *d by members of the same fraternity. 

“ Magicians are usually men ; but among the aborigines 
of the Mosquito Coast in Central America, they are often 
women who are c tiled sultia*. and are said to exercise great 
power. According to Ilewitt, Iroquois women are reported 
tradition illy to have been magicians. 

“ A trick of the juggler among many tribes of the North 
was to cause himself to be bound hand and foot and then, 
without visible assistance or effort on his part to release 
himself from the bonds. Civilised conjurers who perform 
a similar trick are hidden in a cabinet, and claim super¬ 
natural aid ; but some Indian jugglers performed this 
feat under observation. It was common for Indiafi magic¬ 
ians to pretend they could bring rain, but the trick con¬ 
sisted simply of keeping up ceremonies until rain fell, the 
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last ceremony being the one credited with success. Catlin 
describes this among the Mandan, in 1832, and the practice 
is still common among the Pueblo tribes of the arid region. 
The rain-maker was a special functionary among the 
Menominee. 

“ To cause a large plant to grow to maturity in a few 
moments and out of season is another Indian trick. The 
Navalio plant the root stalk of a yuei a m the ground in the 
middle ol the winter, and apparently cause it to grow, 
blossom, and bear fruit in a few moments This is done 
by the use of artificial flowers and fruit carried under the 
blankets ot the performers ; the dimness of the firelight 
and the motion of the surrounding dancers hide from the 
spectators the operations of the shaman when lie exchanges 
one artificial object for another. In this way the Hopi 
grow beans, and the Zufh corn, the latter using a large 
cooking pot to cover the growing plant ’’ 

South American Indians. Throughout South America 
the magician caste analogous to the medicine men or 
shamans of North America are known as piaies or piars. 
Of those of British Guiana, Brett writes . 

“ They are each furnished with a large gourd or calabash, 
which has been emptied of its seeds and spongy contents, 
and has a round stick run through the middle of it by means 
of two holes. The ends of tins stick project--one forms 
the handle of the instrument, and the other has a long 
string to which beautiful featheis aie attached, wound 
round it in spiral circles. Within the calabash are a few 
small white stones, which rattle when it is shaken or , 
turned round The calabash itself is usually painted red 
It is regarded with great awe by the heathen Indians, who 
fear to touch it, or even to approach the place where it is 
kept. 

“ When attacked by sickness, the Indians cause them¬ 
selves to be conveyed to some lnendly sorcerer, to whom a 
present of more or less value must be made. Death is 
sometimes occasioned bv those removals, cold being taken 
from wet or the damp ol the river If the patient cannot 
be removed, the sorcerer is sent for to visit him. The 
females arc all sent away from the place, and the men must 
keep at a respectful distance, as he does not like his pro¬ 
ceedings to be closely inspected, lie then commences Ins 
exorcisms, turning, and shaking Ins marahka , or rattle 
and chanting an address to the yuuhaha. This is con¬ 
tinued for hours, until about midnight the spint is sup¬ 
posed to be present, and a conversation to take place, which 
is unintelligible to the Indians, who may overhear it. 
These ceremonies are kept up for successive nights. 

If the patient be strong enough to endure the disease 
the excitement, the noise, and the tnines of tobacco in 
which he is at times enveloped, and the sorceicr observe 
signs of recovery he will pretend to extract the cause of 
the complaint by sucking the part affected. After many 
ceremonies lie will produce from Ins mouth some strange 
substance, such as a thorn or gravel-stone, a fish-bone 
or bird's claw, a snake’s tooth, or a piece of wire, which 
some malicious yauhahu is supposed to have inserted m the 
affected part. As soon as the patient fancies himself rid 
of this cause of his illness his recovery is generally rapid, 
and the fame of the sorcerer greatly increased. Should 
death, however, ensue, the blame is laid upon the evil 
spirit, whose power and malignity have prevailed over the 
counteracting charms. Some rival sorcerer will at times 
come in for a share of the blame, whom the sufferer has 
unhappily made his enemy, and who is supposed to have 
employed the yauhahu in destroying him. The sorcerers 
being supposed to have the power of causing, as well as of 
curing diseases, are much dreaded by the common people, 
who never wilfully offend them. So deeply rooted m the 
Indian's bosom is this belief concerning the origin of 


diseases, that they have little idea of sickness arising from 
other causes Death may arise from a wound or a con¬ 
tusion, or be brought on by want of food, but in other cases 
it is the work of the yauhahu. 

“ I once came upon a Warau practising his art upon a 
woman inflicted with a severe internal complaint. He 
was, when I first saw him blowing violently into his hands 
and rubbing them upon the affected part. He very 
candidly acknowledged hi> imposture when I taxed him 
with it, put up his implements, and went away. The fate 
of the poor woman, as it was relate 1 to me some time after- 
*• wards, was very sad. Though a Venezuelan half-breed, 
and of the Church of Rome, she was wedded to the Indian 
superstitions, and after trying the most noted sorcerers 
without relief, she inflicted on herself a mortal wound 
with a razor in the vain attempt to cut out the imaginary 
cause of her internal pain. 

“ Some have imagined that those men have faith in the 
power ot their own incantations from their performing them 
over their own children, and even causing them to be acted 
over themselves when sick, This practice it is indeed 
difficult to account for. The juggling part of their busi¬ 
ness is such a gross lmpostute as could only succeed with 
a very ignorant and credulous people ; but it. is perhaps 
in their case, as m some others, difficult to tell the precise 
pouit where ciedulity ends and imposture begins. It is 
certain that they arc excited during their incantations in a 
most extraordinary way, and positively affirm that they 
hold intercourse with spirits , nor will they allow them¬ 
selves to be laughed out ol the assertion however ridiculous 
it may appear to us 

‘ The Waraus, in many points the most degraded of the 
tribes, are the most renowned as sorcerers. The huts 
which they set apart for the performance of their super¬ 
stitious rites are regarded with great veneration. 

" Mr Nowers, on visiting a Warau settlement, entered 
one of those huts, not being aware of the oltence he was 
committing, and found it perfectly empty, with the excep¬ 
tion ol the gourd, or malnra, as it is called by the tribe. 
There was, in the centre of the hut, a small raised place 
about eighteen inches high, 011 which the fire had been 
made for burning tobni to The sorcerer being asked to 
give up the gourd, peremptoulv refused, saying that if he 
did so his 1 two children would die the same night ' " 

Keller, in his Amazon and Madeira Rivers, says: “ As 
with the shamans of the North Asiatic nations, the influence 
a Fuji may secuie over his tribe depends entirely on the 
success of his cures and his more or less imposing personal 
qualities Woe to him if by some unlucky ministration 
or fatal advice lie forfeits his prestige. The hate of the 
whole tribe turns against hnn, as if to indemnify them for 
the fear and awe felt by them until then ; and often he 
pays for lus envied position with his life. 

“ And an influential and powerlul position it is. His 
advice is first heard in war and peace. He has to mark 
the boundaries ot the hunting-grounds ; and, when quarrels 
arise, he has to decide m concert with the chieftain, some¬ 
times even against the l itter’s wishes. By a majestically 
distant demeanour, and by the affectation of severe fasting 
and of nightly meetings with the spirits of another world, 
these augurs have succeeded in giving such an appearance 
of holiness to the whole caste, that their influence is a 
mighty one to the present day, even with the Indians of 
the Aldeamentos, where contact with the white race is sure 
by-and-by to produce a certain degree of scepticism. 

When I was at the Aldeamcnto of San Ignacio, on the 
Paranapancma, Cuyaba, chieftain and Paje of an indepen¬ 
dent horde of Cayowa Indians made his appearance, and 
I had the honour of being introduced to this magnificent 
sample of a conjurer. He was a man of about fifty, with 
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Anancithidus : Leonard us describes this as “ a necromantic 
stone, whose virtue is to call up evil spnits and ghosts. 

Anania, or Agnany (Jean d’) : A lawyer of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, who wrote four books, entitled, De Kaiutd Doenw- 
num, (On the Nature of Demons), and a treatise on Magic 
and Witchcraft, neither of which works are well known. 
He died in Italy in 1458. 

Ananisapta : A Kabbalistic word made up from the initial 
letters of the prayer: Antidotiim Nazatcni Ait feral \eccne 
Intoxicatioms , Sanctificet Ahmenta, Poculaque Tnnitas 
Alma . When written on virgin parchment, it is a powerful 
talisman to protect against disease. 

Anarazel : One of the demons charged with the guardianship 
of subterranean treasure, which he earncs about from one 
place to another, to hide them from men. It is he who, 
with his companions Gaziel and Fecor, shakes the founda¬ 
tions of houses, raises the tempests, rings the bells at mid¬ 
night, causes spectres to appear, and inspire? a thousand 
terrors 

Anathema : The name was given by the ancients to certain 
classes of voti\e offerings, to the nets that the fisherman 
lays on the altar ot the sea-nymphs, to the mirror that 
Lais consecrated to Venus , to offerings of vessels, gar¬ 
ments, instruments, and various other articles. The word 
was also applied to the victim devoted to the infernal 
gods, and it is in this sense that it is found among Jews 
and Christians, referring either to the curse or its object. 
The man who is anathematized is denied communication 
with the faithful, and delivered to the demon if he dies 
without absolution. The Church has often lavished 
anathemas upon its enemies, though St John Chrysostom 
has said that it is well to anathematize false doctrine, but 
that men who have strayed should lie pardoned and prayed 
for. Formerly, magicians and sorcerers employed a sort 
of anathema to discover thieves and witches Some 
limpid water w r as brought, and in it were boiled as many 
pebbles as there were persons suspected The pebbles 
were then buned under the door-step over which the thief 
or the sorcerer w’as to pass, and a plate of tin attached to 
it, on which was written the w'ords : Christ is conqueror ; 
Christ is king ; Christ is master." Every pebble must 
bear the name of one of the suspected persons The stones 
are removed at sunrise, and that representing the guilty 
person is hot and glowing. But, as the devil is malicious, 
that is not enough. The seven penitential psalms must 
then be recited, with the Litanies of the Saints, and the 
prayers of exorcism pronounced against the thief or the 
sorcerer. His name must be vvntten m a circular figure, 
and a triangular brass nail driven in above it with a hammer, 
the handle of which is of cypress wood, the exorcist saying 
meanwhile : 44 Thou art just, Lord, and just are Thy judg¬ 
ments." At this, the thief would betray himself by a loud 
cry. If the anathema has been pronounced by a sorcerer, 
and one wishes merely to escape the effects of it and cause 
it to return to him who has cast it, one must take, on 
Saturday, before sunrise, the branch of a hazel tree of one 
year, and recite the following prayer : “ I cut thee, branch 
of this year, in the name of him whom I wish to w'ound as I 
w r ound thee." The branch is then laid on the table and 
other prayers said, ending with “ Holy Trinity, punish 
him who has done this evil, and take him from among us 
by Thy great justice, that the sorcerer or sorceiess may be 
anathema, and we safe." Harrison Ainsworth’s famous 
novel, The Lancashire Witches, deals with the subject 
and the Pendleton locality. 

Ancient War of the Knights, Commentary on the : ( See 
Alchemy.) 

Andre, Francolse : ( See France.) 

Andrews, Mrs. : ( See Materialisation.) 

Androdamas : A ndrodamas resembles the diamond, and is said 


to be found in the sands of the Red Sea, in squares or dies. 
Its name denotes the virtue belonging to it, namely, to 
restrain anger, mitigate lunacy, and lessen the gravity of 
the body. 

Android : A man made by other means than the natural 
mode of reproduction. The automaton attributed to 
Albertus Magnus, which St. Thomas destroyed with his 
stick because its answers to his questions puzzled him, 
was such an android Some have attempted to humanize 
a root called the mandrake, wdnch bears a fantastic resem¬ 
blance to a human being. {See Mandragora.) 

Angekok, Eskimo Shamans : {See Eskfmos.) 

Angelic Brethren : (See Visions.) 

Angels: The word angel, * 4 angelos " in Greek, “ malak " 
in Hebrew, literally signifies a “ person sent " or a 44 mes¬ 
senger.” It is a name, not of nature but of office, and is 
applied also to men in the world, as ambassadors or repre¬ 
sentatives In a lower sense, angel denotes a spiritual 
being employed 111 occasional offices ; and lastly, men in 
office as priests or bishops The " angel of the congrega¬ 
tion," among the Jews, was the chief of the synagogue. 
Such is the scriptural usage of a term, which, in common 
parlance, is now' limited to its principal meaning, and 
denotes only the inhabitants of heaven. 

The apostle ot the Gentiles sjieaks of the angels as 41 minis¬ 
tering spirits, sent fortli to minister for them w'ho shall 
be heirs of sahation," m strict keeping with the import of 
the teim itself In Mark 1 , 2, it is applied to John the 
Baptist . “ Behold I send inv messenger (‘ angel ') before 
my face," and the word is the same (“malak") in the 
corresponding prophecy of Malachi. In Hebrews xn., 
22, 24, w’e read : “Ye have come to an innumerable 
company of angels, to the spirits of the just," etc., and this 
idea of their great number is sustained by the words of our 
Lord himself, where, for example, he declares that “ tw r elve 
legions " ot them were ready upon His demand. In the 
Revelation of St. John, a vast idea of their number is given. 
They are called the “ armies " of heaven. Their song of 
praise 1? described as “ the voice of a great multitude, and 
as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty 
thundermgs " In fine, the sense of number is over¬ 
whelmed in the effort to compute them. 

As to their nature, it is essentially the same as that of 
man, for not only are understanding and will attributed 
to them, but they have been mistaken for men when they 
appeared, and Paul represents them as capable of disobe¬ 
dience (lleb. 11., 7, 16) The latter possibility is exhibited 
in its greatest extent by Jude, who speaks of the “ angels 
w'hich kept not their first estate, but left their own habita¬ 
tion," and upon this belief is founded the whole system 
of tradition concerning angels and demons. The former 
term was gradually limited to mean only the obedient 
ministers of the will of the Almighty, and the influence of 
evil angels was concentrated into the office of the great 
adversary of all good, the devil or Satan. These ideas were 
common to the whole Eastern world, and were probably 
derived by the Jewish people from the Assyrians. The 
Pharisees charged the Saviour with casting out devils “ by 
Beelzebub the prince of the devils." But that evil spirits 
acted in multitudes under one person, appears from Mark 
v., 9, where the evil spirit being asked his name, answered : 
44 My name is 4 Legion ' for w'e are many." 

It is generally held that two orders are mentioned in 
scripture, “ angels " and 44 archangels " ; but the latter 
word only occurs twice, namely, in Jude, where Michael is 
called 44 an archangel," and in I. Thess. iv. f 16, where it is 
written : “ the Lord shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God " This is a slender foundation to build a theory 
upon. The prefix simply denotes rank, not another order 
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of intelligence. There is nothing in the whole of Scripture, 
therefore, to show that intelligent beings exist who have 
other than human attributes. Gabriel and Michael are 
certainly mentioned by name, but they appeared to Daniel, 
Zacharias, and the Virgin Mary, in fulfilment of a function, 
correspondent to the high purpose of which, may be the 
greater power, wisdom, and goodness, we should attribute 
to them ; and hence the fuller representation of the angelic 
hosts, as chief angds. 

The mention of Michael by name occurs five times in 
Scripture, and always in the character of a chief militant:— 
In Daniel, he is the champion of the Jewish church against 
Persia; in the Revelation, he overcomes the dragon; 
and in Jude he is mentioned in personal conflict with the 
devil about the body of Moses. He is called by Gabriel, 
“ Michael, your prince," meaning of the Jewish church. 
In the alleged prophecy of Enoch, he is styled : kk Michael, 
one of the holy angd s', who, presiding over human virtue, 
commands the nations " ; while Raphael, it says, “ pre¬ 
sides oper the spirits of men " ; Uriel, * over clamour and 
terror" ; and Gabriel, “ over Paradise, and over the 
chcrubims." In the Catholic services, St. Michael is 
invoked as a ‘ k most glorious and warlike prince,” “ the 
receiver of souls," anti the vanquisher of evil spirits." 
His design, according to Randle Holme, is a banner hang¬ 
ing on a cross; and he is armed as representing victory, 
with a dart in one hand and a cross on his forehead. Bishop 
Horsley and others considered Michael only another 
designation for the Son of God. We may add as a certain 
biblical truth, that the Lord Himself is always meant, m 
an eminent sense, by any angel named as His minister ; 
and he is called the angel of the Covenant, because he em¬ 
bodied in his own person the whole power and representa¬ 
tion of the angelic kingdom, as the messenger, not of 
separate and temporary commands, but of the whole 
Word in its fulness. 

Paul speaks of a ki third heaven," which must be under¬ 
stood not as a distinct order of created intelligences, but m 
the same sense as the Lord's declaration : “ In my Father’s 
house are many mansions." For Jesus Christ always 
speaks of His kingdom as essentially one, even in both 
worlds, the spiritual and natural, 

Dionysius, or St. Denis, the supposed Areopagite, des¬ 
cribes three hierarchies of angels in nine choirs, thus : 
Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, 
Powers, Virtues, Angels, Archangels. And Vartan, or 
Vertabied, the Armenian poet and historian, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century, describes them under the same 
terms, but expressly states : “ these orders differ from 
one another in situation and degree of glory, just as there 
are different ranks among men, though they arc all of one 
nature." He also remarks that the first order are attracted 
to the Deity by love, and hardly attributes place to them, 
but states of desire and love, while the heaven which con¬ 
tains the whole host is above the pnmum mobile, which, 
again is superior to the starry firmament. This description, 
and all others resembling it, the twelve heavenly worlds 
of Plato, and the heaven succeeding it, the heaven of the 
Chinese, for example, are but as landmarks serving to 
denote the heights which the restless waves of human in¬ 
telligence have reached at various times in the attempt 
to represent the eternal and infinite in precise terms. 
Boeheme recognises the k ‘ whole deep between the stars," 
as the heaven of one of the three hierarchies, and places 
the other two above it; “ in the midst of all which," he says, 

“ is the Son of God ; no part of either is farther or nearer 
to him, yet are the three kingdoms circular about him." 
The Revelations of Swedenborg date a century later, and 
begin all these subjects de novo, but his works are accessible 
to all, and therefore we do not further allude to them. 


The Jewish rabbi’s hold the doctrine of another hier¬ 
archy superior to these three, and some of them, as Bechai 
and Joshua, teach that “ every day ministering angels are 
created out of the river Dinor, or fieiy stream, and they 
sing an anthem and cease to exist; as it is written, they 
are new every morning." This, however, is only a mis¬ 
understanding, for to be “ renewed ’’ or “ created " in the 
scriptural sense, is to be regenerated ; and to be renewed 
every morning is to be kept in a regenerate state; the 
fiery stream is the baptism by fire or divine love. 

The following represent the angelic hieiarchies answering 
to the ten divine names: — 

1. Jehovah, attributed to God the Father, being the 
pure and simple essence of the divinity, flowing through 
Hajoth llakadm to the angel Metrattou and to the minister¬ 
ing spirit, Reschith Hajalahm, who guides the pnmum 
mobile, and bestows the gift of being on all These names 
are to be understood as pure essences, or as spheres of 
angels aiul blessed spirits, by whose agency the divine 
providence extends to all his words 

2. Jah, attributed to the person of the Messiah or Logos, 
whose power and influence descends through the angel 
Masleh into the Sphere of the Zodiac. This is the spirit 
or word that actuated the thaos, and ultimately produced 
the foui elements, and all creatines that inheut them, by 
the agency ol a spmt named Kaziel, who was the ruler of 
Adam 

3. Ehjch, attnbuted to the Holv Spirit, whose divine 
light is received by the angd Sabbethi, and communicated 
from him through the sphere of Saturn It denotes the 
beginning ol the supernatural genoiation, and hence of 
all living souls 

The am lent Jews considered the three superior names 
which are those above, to be attributed to the divine 
essence as personal or proper names, while the seven follow¬ 
ing denote the measures (muldoth) nr attributes which are 
visible in the works of God. But the modern J-ews, in 
opposition to the tripeisonalists, consider the whole as 
attributes Maurice makes the higher three denote the 
heavens, and the succeeding the seven planets or wmrlds, 
to each ol which a presiding angd was assigned. 

4. El, strength, power, light, through which How grace, 
goodness, meicy, piety, and munificence to the angel 
Zadkiel, and passing through the sphere of Jupiter fashion- 
eth the images of all bodies, bestowing clemency, benevo¬ 
lence and justice on all. 

5. Eloiu, the upholder of the sword and left hand of 
God. Its influence penetrates the angd Geburah (or 
Gamaliel) and descends through the sphere of Mars. It 
imparts Latitude in times of war and affliction. 

6. Tsebaoth, the title of God as Lord of hosts. The 
angel is Raphael, through whom its mighty power passes 
into the sphere of the sun, giving motion, heat and bright¬ 
ness to it. 

7. Elion, the title of God as the highest. The angel is 
Michael. The sphere to which he imparts its influence is 
Mercury, giving benignity, motion, and intelligence, with 
elegance and consonance of speech. 

8. Adonai, master or lord, governing the angd Hamel, 
and the sphere of Venus. 

9. Shaddai, the virtue of this name is conveyed by 
Cherubim to the angel Gabriel, and influences the sphere 
of the moon. It causes increase and decrease, and rutes 
the jinn and protecting spirits. 

10. Elohim, the source of knowledge, understanding 
and wisdom, received by the angel Jesodoth, and imparted 
to the sphere of the earth. 

The division of angels into nine orders or three hier¬ 
archies, as derived from Dionysius Areopagus, was held in 
the Middle Ages, and gave the prevalent character to 
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much of their symbolism. With it was held the doctnne 
of their separate creation, and the tradition ol the * cl e 
lious hierarchy, headed by Lucifer, the who e o W . 11 5 L ' 1 b 
rendered familiar to the popular mind by the Lpic of M Item. 
Another lea ling tradition, not so much interwoven with the 
popular theology, was that of their intercourse with women, 
producing the 'race ot giants It was supposed to be 
authorised by Gen vi 2 in the adoption of wnah the 
Christian fathers seem to have followed the opinion of 
Philo-Jud.eus, and Josephus. A particular account ol the 
circumstances is given in the book of Enoch. already men¬ 
tioned, which makes the angds, Uriel, Gabriel and Michael, 
the cluef instruments in the subjugation ot the adulterers 
and their foimidable oil-spring. The classic writers have 
perpetu ited simdar traditions of the “ hero race, all of 
them born either from the love of the gods tor women, or 
of the preference shown for a goddess by some mortal man. 

The Persian, Jewish, and Mohammedan accounts of 
ails’els all evince a common oiigin, and they alike admit a 
difference ol sex:. In tin* latter, the name ot Aza«il is given 
to the hierarchy nearest the throne; of Gol, to which the 
Mohammedan Satan (Kblis or Hiris) is supposed to have 
belonged ; also Azren!, the angd of death, and Asrahl 
(probably the same as Isratil), the ant’d of the resurrection. 
The examiners, Moukir and Naki.r, are subordinate ang r ls 
of terrible aspect, armed with whips of iron ami tire, who 
interrogate recently deceased souls as to their lives, ihe 
parallel to this tradition in the Talmud is an account of 
.seven angels who beset the paths ot death the Koran 
also assigns two an yds to every man, one to lecord lus good, 
and the other his evil actions ; they arc so merciful that if 
an evil action has been done, it is not recorded till the man 
has slept, and if in that interval he repents, they plan* on 
the record that God has pardoned him The Siamese, 
beside holding the difference of sex, imagine that angels 
have offspring ; but their traditions concerning the govern¬ 
ment of the world and the guardianship of mail are similar 
to those of other nations. 

The Christian fathers, for the most part, believed that 
angels possessed bodies of heavenly substance (Tertullian 
calls it “ angelified llesh "), and, if not, that they could 
assume a corporeal presence at their pleasure. In fact, all 
the actions recorded of them in Scripture, suppose human 
members and attributes. It is not only so in the historic 
portions, but in the prophetic, even in the Apocalypse, the 
most replete with symbolic figures [See Magic.) 

Anglieri : A Sicilian younger brother of the seventeenth 
century, who is known by a work of which he published 
two volumes and promised twenty-four, and which was 
entitled Magic Lighf or, the origin, order, and government 
of all things celestial, terrestial, and infernal, etc. Mongi- 
tore mentions it in his Sicilian Library. 

Anglo-Saxons : (See England.) 

Angurvadel : The sword, possessing magical properties, 
which was inherited by Frith]of, the hero of an Icelandic 
saga. It had a golden hilt, and shone like the Northern 
Lights. In times of peace certain characters on its blade 
were dull and pale ; but during a battle they became red, 
like fire. 

Anima Mundi : The soul of the world ; a pure ethereil spirit 
which was said by some ancient philosophers to be diffused 
throughout all nature. Plato is considered by some to be 
r the originator of this idea , but it is of more ancient origin, 
and prevailed in the systems of certain eastern philo¬ 
sophers. By the Stoics it was believed to be the only 
vital force in the universe ; it has been entertained by 
many philosophical sects in a variety of forms, and in more 
modern times by Paracelsus and others. It is also in- 
fi°i?° rated m the P hllos °phy of Scheiling. Rich says: 

The anima mundi, or heaven of this world, in which the 


stars are fixed, is understood to be a receptivity of the 
empyrean or heaven in which God dwells, so that the forms 
or seminal conceptions of the one correspond to the divine 
ideas of the other." 

Animal Magnetism : (See Hypnotism and Spiritualism.) 

Animism : The doctrine of spiritual beings, or the concept 
that a great pirt, if not the whole, of inanimate nature, 
as well as of animate beings, are endowed with reason and 
volition identical with that of man. It is difficult to 
distinguish this conception from that of personalisation, 
but the difference exists. The savage hears the wind 
whistle past him, and thinks that m it he can distinguish 
voices. He sees movement in streams, trees, and other 
objects, winch he believes to be inhabited by spirits. The 
idea ot a soul probably arose through dreams, apparitions, 
or clairvoyance, hallucinations and shadows, and perhaps 
through- the return to life after periods of unconsciousness. 
Movement, therefore, argued liie. The cult of fetishism 
well instances the belief m animism, for it posits the en¬ 
train e into an inanimate body of a separate spiritual entity 
deliberately come to inhabit it. There is no necessity 
in this place to go into the question whether or not animism 
is at the basis ot religious belief; but it is distinctly at the 
root of magical belief and practice. 

Annali Dello Spiritismo : ( See Italy.) 

Anneberg : A demon of the mines, known principally in 
Germany. On one occasion he killed with his breath 
twelve miners who were working in a silver mine of winch 
he had charge. He is a wicked and terrible demon, repre¬ 
sented under the figure of a horse, with an immense neck 
and iiightful eycN. 

Annie Eva Fay : Medium. (See Spiritualism.) 

Annius de Viterbo : A learned ecclesiastic, born at Viterbo 
in 1432, who, either deceived himself, or a deceiver of otheis, 
published a collection of manuscripts full of fables and 
absurdities, falsely attributed to Berosus, Fabius Victor, 
Cato, Manettio and others, and known under the name of 
The Antiquities of Annius. He was also responsible lor a 
treatise on The Empire of the Turks, and a book on the 
Future Triumphs of the Christians over the 'Turks and the 
Saracens, etc. These two works are explanations of the 
Apocalypse. The author claims that Mahomet is the 
Antichrist, and that the end of the world will take place 
when the Christians will have overcome the Jews and the 
Mohammedans, which event did not appear to linn to be 
far distant. 

Annwyl : The Celtic Other-world. ( See Hell.) 

Anonymous Adept jfl. 1750) : A noted German jesuit of the 
eighteenth century, known to his clerical confrires and lus 
flock as Athanasius the Churchman. He composed two 
folio volumes ot semi-alchemistic writing, which were 
published at Amsterdam in iyhS. In the course of 
these voluminous works, he alludes to an alchemist 
whoso name he refrains from revealing, and who is 
usually hailed in consequence by the elusive title 
heading tins article. Athanasius, we find, having long en¬ 
deavoured to discover the Philosopher’s Stone, and having 
met with no success, chanced one day to encounter a 
venerable personage, who addressed him thus : " I see by 
these glasses and this furnace that you are engaged in 
search after something very great in chemistry, but, believe 
me, you will never attain your object by working as you 
are do.ng." Pondering on these words, the shrewd Jesuit 
suspected that his interlocutor was truly learned in 
alchemy, wherefore he besought him to display his erudition, 
and thereupon our Anonymous Adept took a quill, and wrote 
down a receipt for the making of transmutatory powder, 
together with specific directions for using the same. “ Let 
us proceed together," said the great unknown ; nor were 
the hopes of Athanasias frustrated, for in a little while a 
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fragment of gold was duly made, the wise pedagogue dis¬ 
appearing immediately afterwards The Jesuit now 
fancied himself on the verge of a dazzling fortune, and lie 
proceeded straightway to try and manufacture nuggets ; 
but alas ’ Try as lie might, his attempts all proved futile 
Much enraged, he went to the inn where the A nmivmmts 
Adept was staying, but it need scarcely be said, perhaps, 
that the bird was flown. “ We see by this true history," 
remarks Athanasius by way of pointing a moral, " how 
the devil seeks to deceive men who are led by a lust of 
riches ” ; while he relates further, that having been duped 
in this wise, he destroyed his scientific appliances, to 
renounce alchemy for ever. 

Anpiel: One of tile angels charged by the rabbis with 
the government of the birds, for every known species was 
put under the piotection of one or more angels 

Anselm de Parma : Ail astrologer, born at Parma, where he 
died m i | )q He wrote A stmloHt al Institutions, a 
work which has never been printed Wieiius, and some 
other demonologists, Massed him with the sorcerers, because 
certain charlatans, who healed sores by means oi mysterious 
words, had taken the name of ’ Anselmites " Put Naud'> 
observes that they boasted that they had obtained their 
gift of healing-, not from Anselm of Parma, but from St. 
Anselm of Canterbuiy, just as the Saiutadores m Spain 
recognised in Catherine, their patron saint and those who 
healed snake Lutes m Italy, St. Paul 

Ansitif : A little known demon, who, during the possession of 
the nuns of Louviers, m ibjj, occupied the body of Sister 
Barbaia of St Mu 1 ip<T 

Answerer, or Fragarach : \ magical sword belonging to the 
Irish Sea Hod, Lir It was brought ftom the Celtic Other- 
world by Hugh, the Irish Sun-God, and it was believed that 
it could pierce any aimour 

Anthony St. : A great demon of enormous stature one dayap- 
proac hod St Anthony to offer his services Bv way of 
iespouse the* saint looked at him sideways and spat m Ins 
face The demon took the repulse so much to heart that 
he vanished without a word, and dud not dare to appear on 
earth for a long time afterwards It is haidlv conceivable 
that St. Anthony could have treated tlu* devil so rudely, if 
one did not know how many temptations he had suffered 
from him, though if is difficult to admit that he was the 
object of so many attacks on the part of the devil, when he 
himself said • "1 fear the demon no more than I fear a 
fly, and with the sign of the cross l can at once* put him to 
flight " St Athana.'ius, who wrote the life of St Anthony, 
mingled with his hero's adventures with the devil, certain 
incidents which contrast strangely enough with these. 
Some philosophers, astonished at the great wisdom of 
Anthonv, asked him m what book he had discovered so fine 
a doctrine The samf pointed with one hand to the earth, 
with the other to the sky ” There are my books,” said he, 

“ I have no others If men will design to study as 1 do 
the marvels of creation, they will find wisdom enough there. 
Their spirit will soon soar from the creation to the Creator." 
And ceitainlv these wrr' 4 not the words of a man who 
trafficked with the devil 

Anthropomancy : Divination by the entrails of men or 
women. This hortible usage is very ancient Herodotus 
said that Menelaus, detained in Egypt by contrary winds, 
sacrificed to Ins barbarous curiosity, two children of the 
country, and sought to discover his destiny by means of 
anthropomancy . Hehogabaius practised this means of divi¬ 
nation. Julian the Apostate, in his magical operations, 
during his nocturnal sacrifices, caused, it is said, a large 
number of children to be killed, so that lie might consult 
their entrails. In his last expedition, being at Carra, in 
Mesopotamia, he shut himself in the Temple of the Moon, 
and having done all manner of evil there, he sealed the 


doors and posted a guard, whose duty it was to see 
that they were not opened until Ins return. However, he 
was killed in battle with the Persians, and those who 
entered the Temple of Carra, m the reign of Julian's 
sih cessnr, found there a woman hanging by her hair, with 
her liver loin out It is probable that Gillcsdc Retz (q.v.) 
also practised tins dreadful species of divination. 

Antichrist : The universal enemy of mankind, who will in the 
latter days be sent to scourge the world for its wickedness. 
According to tin* Abbot Bergier, Antichrist is regarded as a 
tyrant, impious and excessively cruel, the arch enemy of 
Christ, and the last ruler of the earth. The persecutions 
he will inflict on the elect will be the last and most severe 
ordeal winch they will have to undergo. Christ, himself, 
according to several commentators, foretold that they 
would have succumbed to it if its duration had not been 
shortened on their behalf He will pose as the Messiah, 
and will perform things wonderful enough to mislead the 
elect themselves. The thunder will obey him, according 
to ;st. John, and Leloyer asserts that the demons t>elow 
Watch over hidden liensures by means of winch he will 
be able to tempt many. It is on account ol the miracles 
that he will perform, that Boguct calls him the Ape of 
God," and it is through tins scourge that God will pro¬ 
claim the final judgment and the vengeance to be meted 
out to wrong ioers. 

AntichiiA vv ill have a great number of forerunners, and 
will appear just before the end of the world. St Jerome 
claims that lie will be a man begotten by a demon ; others, 
a demon m the flesh, visible and fantastical, or an incarnate 
demon But, following St lreneus, St Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and almost all the fathers, Antichrist will be a 
man similar to, and corn eived m the same way as all others, 
differing horn them only in a malice and an impiety more 
worthy ol a demon than of a man. Cardinal BelLiruun, 
at a later date, and contrary to their authority, asserts 
however, that Antuhnst will be the soil ol a demon incubus 
and a sorceress. 

He will be a lew of the tube of Dan, according to Mai- 
\enda, who supports his view lay the words of the dying 
Jacob to Ins som : * Dan shall be a serpent by the way— 
an adder in the path; —by those of Jeieimah : —"The 
armies of Dan will devour the earth " ; and by the seventh 
chapter of the Apocalypse, where St. John has omitted 
the tribe of Dan in his enumeration of the other tribes. 

Antuhrist will be alwavs at war, and wall astonish the 
earth with lus miracles. He will persecute the upright, 
and will muik his owai L>y a sign on the face or the hand. 

Elijah and Enoch will come at length and convert the 
Jew s and wall meet death at last by order of A ntuhnst. 
Then wall Christ descend from the* heavens, kill Antichrist 
with the two-edged sword, which will issue from His mouth, 
and reign on the earth for a thousand yeais, according to 
some , an indefinite time, according to others. 

it is claimed bv some that the reign of Antichrist will 
last fifty years the opinion of the majority is that his 
reign will last but thiee and a-liaU years, after which the 
angels will sound the trumpets of the day of judgment, and 
Christ wall come and judge the world The watchword of 
Antichrist, says Boguet/ wall be: "I abjure baptism." 
Many commentators have foreseen the return of Elijah 
m these words of Malachi : " I wall send Elijah, the prophet, 
before the coming ol the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord." But it is not certain that Malachi referred to this 
ancient prophet, since Christ applied this prediction to 
John the Baptist, when he said : " Elias is come already, 
and they knew r him not; " and when the angel loretold to 
Zacharias the birth of his son, he said to him : " And he 
shall go forth before the Lord in the spirit and power of 
Elias." 
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By Antichrist may probably bo meant tin* persecutors 
of the Church. Again, the Protestants give the name to the 
Pope and the Catholics to all their enemies Napoleon 
even has been called Antichrist 

The third treatise in the Ihstoire VcnUihle et Mono ruble 
des Trots Posscdees dc Plandrc, by I-nthcr Sebastien Mioh- 
alies, domimcan iriar, throws much light in the words of 
exorcised demons, on Antichrist. ( onceived through 
the medium of a devil, he will be as malicious as a madman, 
with such wickedness as was never seen on earth \n 
inhuman martyr rather than a human one, he will treat 
Christians as souls are treated m hell. He will have a 
multitude of synagogue names, and he will be able to fly 
when he wishes Beelzebub will be Ins father, Lucifer 
his grandfather." 

The revelations of exorcised demons show' that Anti¬ 
christ was alive in 1613. It appears that he has not yet 
attained his growth “ lie was baptised on the Sabbath 
of the sorcereis, before his mother, a Jewess, called La 
Belle-Flour. lie was three years old in 1613 Louis 
Gaufridi is said to have baptised him, in a held near Paris. 
An exorcised sorceress claimed to have held the little Anti¬ 
christ on her knees. She said that his bearing was proud, 
and that even then he spoke many divers languages But 
he had talons in the place of feet, and he wore no slippers 
He will do much harm, but there will be comfoiters, loi 
the Holy Ghost still lives” (See Merlin.) His father is 
shown mtlie figme ot a bud, with font feet, a tail, a bull’s 
head much flattened, horns and bin k shaggy hair He 
will maik his own with a seal representing tins in immature. 
Michaehs adds that things execiable will be around him. 
He will destroy Rome on account of the Pope, and the Jews 
will help him. He will resuscitate the dead, and, when 
thirty, will reign with Lucifer, the seven-headed dragon, 
and, after a reign of thiee years, Christ will slay him. 

Many such details might be quoted of Antichrist, whose 
appearance has long been tlneatcned, but with as \ et no 
fulfilment (See End of the World.) We must mention, 
however, a volume published many years ago at Lynns, 
by Rusand, called, Les Prtcurseiirs de l' Antcchnst This 
work shows that the reign of Antichrist, if it has not begun, 
is drawing near ; that the philosophers, encyclopedists 
and revolutionaries of the eighteenth century were naught 
but demons incarnated to precede and prepare the wav lor 
Antichrist. In our own time it has frequently been averred 
that A nth hnst is none other than the ex- KaLei of Germany. 

Antipathy : The old astrologers, who wished to explain 
everything, claimed that the dislike which one lee Is ior a 
person or thing is caused by the stars Thus two persons 
born under the same aspect, will be mutually attracted 
one to the other, and will love without knowing why. 
Others, again, born under opposite conjunctions, will feel 
an unreasoning hate for each other. But how can that 
antipathy be explained which great men sometimes have 
for the commonest things ? There have been many such 
cases, and all are inexplicable. Lamothc-Levayer could 
not bear to hear the sound of any instrument, and dis¬ 
played the liveliest pleasure at the noise of thunder Cnesar 
could not hear the crowing of a cock without shuddering ; 
Lord Bacon fell into despondency during the eclipse of the 
moon ; Marie de Mcdicis could not bear to look on a rose, 
even in a painting, though she loved all other flowers. 
Cardinal Henry of Cardonne had the same antipathy, and 
fell into a swoon when he felt the odour of roses ; Marshal 
d'Albret became ill at dinner when a young wuld boar or a 
sucking-pig was served ; Henry III. of France could not 
remain in a chamber where there w r as a cat ; Marshal de 
Schomberg had the same weakness ; Ladislas, King of 
Poland, was much disturbed at the sight of apples ; Scahger 
trembled in every limb at the sight of cress ; Erasmus 


could not taste fish without having the fever; Tycho* 
Brahe felt lus knees give way when he met a hare or a fox ; 
the Duke of Epernon fainted at the sight of a leveret; 
Cardan could not sutler eggs ; Ariosto, baths ; the son of 
Croesus, bread ; Cresar of Lcscalle, the sound of the vielle 
or v lolin 

The causes of these antipathies arc sometimes to be found 
in childish impressions. A lady who was very fond of 
pictures and engravings, fainted away when she found them 
in a book. She explained her terror thus : When she was a 
child her father had one day seen her turning over the 
leaves of the books in his library, in search of pictures. 
He had roughly taken the book from her hand, telling her 
in terrible tones that there wore devils in these books, who 
would strangle her if she dared to touch them. These 
absurd threats occasionally have baneful effects that can¬ 
not be overcome. Plinv, who was fairly credulous, assures 
us that there is such an antipathy between the wolf and the 
horse, that if a horse pass by the way a wolf lias gone, he 
feels his legs become so numbed that he cannot w'alk. 
But the instinct of animals does not err. A horse in 
America could detect the presence of a puma, and obsti¬ 
nately refused t > go through a forest where lus keen sense 
of smell announced to him that the enemy w*as at hand. 
Dogs also can tell when a wolf is near. Perhaps, on the 
whole, human beings would be wiser if they followed the 
dictates of these sympathetic or antipathetic impressions. 

Antiphates : A binning black stone, used as a defence against 
witchcraft. 

Antracites, or Antrachas, or Anthrax : A stone, sparkling like 
fire, supposed by Albertus Magnus to be the carbuncle. It 
cures “ imposthumes." It is girdled with a white vein. 
It smeaied with oil it loses its colour, but sparkles the more 
for being dipped 111 water. 

Anupadaka Plane : {See Monadic World.) 

Aonbarr : A horse belonging to Manuanan, son of the Irish 
Sea-God, Lir. It was believed to possess magical gifts, 
and could gallop on land or sea 

Apantomancy : Divination by means of any objects which 
happen to present themselves To this class belong the 
omens drawn from chain e meetings w ith a hare an eagle, etc. 

Apepi, Book of Overthrowing of : An Egyptian work which 
form* a considerable portion of the funerary papyrus of 
Nesi-Amsu. It deals with the diurnal combat between 
Ra, the Sun-God, and Apepi, the great serpent, the im¬ 
personation of spiritual evil, and several of the chapters, 
notably 31, 33, and 35 to 39 are obviously borrowed from 
the Book of the Dead (q.v.). It contains fifteen chapters, 
111 which there is a great deal of repetition, and details the 
various methods for the destruction of Apepi, including 
many magical directions. It is set forth that the name of 
Apepi must be written in green on a papyrus and then 
burnt. Wax figures of his attendant fiends were to be 
made, mutilated, and burnt, in the hope that through the 
agency of sympathetic magic their prototypes might be 
injured or destroyed. Another portion of the work details 
the creative process and describes how men and women 
were formed from the tears of the god Khepera. This 
portion is known as The Book of Knowing the Evolutions 
of Pa. The work is evidently of high antiquity, as is 
shown by the circumstance that many variant readings 
occur. Only one copy, however, is known. The funeral 
papyrus in which it is contained was discovered at Thebes 
in 1860, was purchased by Rhind, and sold to the trustees 
of the British Museum by Mr. David Bremner. The linen 
on which it is written is of very fine texture, measures 
19 feet by 9^ inches, and it has been translated by Mr. 
Wallis Budge in Archaeologia, Vol. 52, Part IT. 

Apollonius of Tyana : A Neo-Pythagorean philosopher of 
Greece, who had a great reputation for magical powers. 
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Born at Tyana, in Asia Minor, Apollonius was contemporary 
with Christ. He was educated at Tarsus and at the Temple 
of .Esculapius, at .Egae, where he became an adherent of 
the sect of Pythagoras, to whose strict discipline he sub¬ 
mitted himself throughout his life. Iri Ins desire for know¬ 
ledge he travelled widely m Eastern countries, and is said 
to have performed miracles wherever he went. At Ephesus, 
for instance, he warned the people of the approach of a 
terrible plague, but they gave no heed to him until the 
pestilence was actually in their midst, when they bethought 
them of the warning, and summoned the potent magician 
who had uttered it Apollonius pointed out to the people 
a poor, maimed beggar, whom lie denounced as the cause 
of the pestilence and an enemy of the gods, bidding them 
stone the unfortunate wretch to death. The citizens were 
at first reluctant to comply with so cruel an injunction, 
but something in the expression of the beggar confirmed 
the prophet’s accusation, and the wretch was soon covered 
with a mound of stones. When the stones were removed 
no man was visible, but a huge black dog, the cause of the 
plague, which had come upon the Ephesians At Rome he 
raised from death—or apparent death—his biographer does 
not seem to know which—a young lady of consular lamily, 
who had been betrothed, and was lamented by the 
entire city. Yet another story relates how Apollonius 
saved a friend of his, Memppus of Corinth, from marrying 
a vampire. The youth neglected all the earlier warnings 
of his counsellor, and the preparations for the wedding 
proceeded till finally all was m readiness for the ceremony. 
At this juncture Apollonius appeared on the scene, caused 
the wedding feast, the guests, and all the evidences of 
wealth, which were but illusion to vanish, and wrung from 
the bride the confession that she was a vampire. Many 
other similar tales are told of the philosopher’s clairvoyant 
and magical powers. 

The manner of his death is wrapped in mystery, though 
he is known to have lived to be nearly a hundred years of 
age His disciples did not hesitate to say that he had 
not died at all, but had been caught up to heaven, and his 
biographer casts a doubt upon the matter. At all events, 
when he had vanished from the terrestial sj)here, the in¬ 
habitants of his native Tyana built a temple in his honour, 
and statues were raised to him in various other tem¬ 
ples. 

A life of A pollonius, written by Philostratus at the 
instance of Julia, mother of the Emperor Scverus, is the 
only extant source of information concerning the sage, 
though other lives, now lost, are known to have existed. 
The account given by Philostratus purports to have been 
compiled from the memoirs of “ Dam is the Assyrian,” a 
disciple of Apollonius, but it has been suggested that 
Damis is but a literary fiction. The work is largely a 
romance ; fictitious stones are often introduced, and the 
whole account is mystical and symbolical. Nevertheless 
it is possible to get a glimpse of the real character of A pol¬ 
lan ms beyond the literary artifices of the writer. The 
purpose of the philosopher of Tyana seems to have been to 
infuse into paganism a morality more practical combined 
with a more transcendental doctrine. He himself practised 
a very severe asceticism, and supplemented his own know¬ 
ledge by revelations from the gods. Because of his claim 
to divine enlightenment, some would have refused him a 
place among the philosophers, but Philostratus holds that 
this in no wise detracts from his philosophic reputation. 
Pythagoras and Plato and Democritus he points out, were 
wont to visit Eastern sages, even as Apollonius had done, 
and they were not charged with dabbling in magic. Divine 
revelations had been given to earlier philosophers ; why 
not also to the Philosopher of Tyana? It is probable 
that Apollonius borrowed considerably from Oriental 


sources, and that his doctrines were more Brahminical 
than magical. 

Apparel, Phantom : {See Phantom Dress.) 

Apparitions : An up pavilion (from Latin apparer?, to appear) 
is in its literal «etise merely an appearance, that is, a sense- 
percept of any kind, but in every-day usage the word has a 
more restricted meaning and is used only to denote an 
abnormal or superabnormal appearance or percept, which 
cannot be relerred to any natural objective cause. Taken 
in tins sense the word covers all visionary appearances, 
hallucinations, clairvoyance, and similar unusual perceptions. 

“ Apparition ” and ‘ ghost ” are frequently used as synony¬ 
mous terms, though the former is, of course, of much wider 
significance A ghost is a visual apparition of a deceased 
human being and the term implies that it is the spirit of 
the person it represents Apparitions of animals and of 
inanimate objects are also sufficiently frequent. All 
apparitions do not take the form of visual images ; auditory 
and tactile false perceptions, though less common, are 
not unknown and there is record of a house that was 
“ haunted ” with the perpetual odour of violets 

Involution of the Belief in A pparitions —There is nodoubt 
that tlu‘ belief which identifies an apparition with tne spirit 
of the creature it represents - a belief widely current in all 
nations and all times—is directly traceable to the ancient 
doctrine of animism, which endowed everything in nature, 
from man himself to the smallest insect, from the heavenly 
bodies to an insignificant plant or stone, with a separable 
soul It is not difficult to understand how the conception 
of souls may have arisen Sir J. Frazer, in Ins Golden Bough, 
says : ** As the savage commonly explains the processes of 
inanimate natuic by supposing that they are produced by 
living beings working in or behind the phenomena, so he 
explains the phenomena of life itself, if an animal lives 
and mo\es, it can only be, he thinks, because there is a 
little animal inside which moves it. If a man lives and 
moves it can only be because he has a little man or animal 
inside, who moves him. The annual inside the animal, the 
man inside the man, is the soul. And as the activity of an 
animal or man is, explained by the presence of the soul, 
so the repose of sleep or death is explained by its absence ; 
sleej") or trance being the temporary, death being tlie per¬ 
manent absence of the soul " Sometimes the human soul 
was represented as a bird—an eagle, a dove, a raven—or 
as an animal of some sort, just as the soul of a river might 
be in the form of a horse or a serpent, or the soul of a tree 
in human shape ; but among most peoples the belief was 
that the soul was an exact reproduction of the body 
resembling it in every feature, even to details of dress, etc. 
Thus, when a man saw another in dream, it w'as thought 
either that the soul of the dreamer had visited the person 
dreamed of, or that the soul of the latter had visited the 
dreamer. By an easy process of reasoning, the theory w r as 
extended to include dreams of animals and inanimate 
things, which also were endowed with souls. And thus 
it is quite probable that the hallucinations with which 
primitive peoples as well as those at a later stage of culture 
were at times visited, and which thev doubtless knew 
w'cll how to induce, should be regarded as the souls of the 
things they represent. If it be granted that telepathy 
and clairvoyance operate sometimes at the present day, 
and among civilised peoples, it may be conceded on still 
more abundant testimony that they were known to primitive 
races. And it is obvious that these faculties would have 
a powerful effect in the development of a belief in appari¬ 
tions. The apparition of a deceased person, again, would 
inevitably suggest the continuance of the soul’s existence 
beyond the grave, and the apparition of a sick person, or 
one in some other grave crisis—such as might now-a-days 
be accounted for telepathically—would also be regarded 
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as the soul, which at smlt times was absent fiom the bodv 
There vs a wulelv dittu-ed opinion that Uhosts aie ol a 
filmy, unsubstantial nature, and this nUo would seem to 
ha\e taken its nse in the hist ammistu concept - ol pi mullve 
man At a ver\ eaib stage ot * ultme \w tmd and 

breath etui fused- they ate identihed m the batm »ptnUti 
and the Greek I'm;?));./, as well is m olhei languages 
How natural it is, theteloie, tint the bieath, condensed m 
the cold air to a white mist, should be regarded as the stutt 
that ghosts ate made ol (>n anothei hypothesis, the 
shadowy nature ot the ghost may ha\e u*suited trom an 
eaily confusion of the soul with the shadow l tin- ani¬ 
mistic ideas of the* soul have given vise to the belief ill 
appaniions Hut animism has a turther yontiibutum to 
make tow aids this belief in the host of spirits whnh have 
not, and never have had, bodies, true supernatural beings, 
as distinct front souls gods, element a ry -puns, and tho-e 
evil spirits to which were attributed disea-e, di-a-toi, 
possession, and bewitchment l his Gass of beings lias 
evolved into the fairies, elves, brownies, bogies, and goblins 
of popular folkloie, of v. Inch many appanhem s are recorded 
Savage 1 n stances e/ A p put it ions In (lassie and medheval 
times the concept ot the ghost was praitn ally identical 
with that of savage peoples It is only within the last 
two generations th.it scientific investigation was (homed 
necessary, as the result ol the birth of a sea fdui-m hitheito 
confined to the lew, and in the general mmd w«ak or 
non-existent (For details of > -uch ie-earih see Spiritual¬ 
ism and Psychical Research.! One of the most note worthy 
features of ghosts in savage lands 1- the lear and antagonism 
with which they are regarded Almost invariably the 
spints of the deceased are thought to be unfriendly towards 
the living, desirous of drawing the souls of flu* latter or 
then shadows, into the ^pmt-world Sometimes, as with 
the Australian aborigines, they arc represented as malign¬ 
ant demons Nat in ally, everything possible is done to 
keep the ghost at a distance trom the habitation of the 
living Willi some peoples thorn bushes are planted round 
the beds ot the surviving relatives Persons returning 
from a funeral pass through a tit It tree, or other narrow 
aperture, to lree themselves from the gho-t ot him whom 
they have buried Others plunge into watei to achieve 

the same purpose d lie custom ol closing the eves of the 

dead is said to have arisen irom the fear that the ghost 
would find its way back again, and the same reason is gn en 
for the practice, common among Hottentots, Hindus, 
North American Indians, and many other peoples, of 
carrying the dead out through a hole m the wall, the 
aperture being immediately afterwards dosed 'J he 


8 Wlth r-«t<eiil.ir object in view, yet the 

mav on occasion have a special pm pose m visit m- t) . 
scene of his earthly hie It may be that the spmt demis 
th it its body be buried with the proper ceiemonial utes 
if these have been omitted In savage, as m (lvill ^j 
countries, .t is believed that the spirits ol those who have 
not been bmted at all, cannot have any rest till the iite 
has lv-en duly performed In Pinna, the commonest ghost 
is that ot a per-on who has been immleml and who seeks 
to be avenged on In- murderer *1 hi* spurt of one who has 
been murdetel, or has died a violent death is i on-ideted in 
Australia also to be especially likely to w ilk abioad, while 
m many bai barons oi -enn-b irbaiou- lands the souls of 
women who have died m childbirth, aie supposed to 1 km ome 
spirits ot a particularly malignant type, dwelling m trees, 
tormenting and molesting passers>-bv 'I lieu* is another 
reason lor which apparitions sometimes appeal to reveal 
the site of hidden treasure 1 he guardians ol buried 
hoards are, however, supernatural beings rather than human 
souls, and the shapes they take are often grotesque or 
teitable It is customary for ghosts to haunt certain 
localities. The favourite spot seems to In* the burial-plat e, 
ot which there is an almost universal superstitious (head , 
but the Indians of Guiana go a step farther m maintaining 
that every place where anyone has died is haunted Among 
the Katins and the Maoris ol New Zealand a hut wherein 
a death ha- occurred is taboo, and is olten burnt or dest rted 
Sometimes, even a whole village is abandoned on account 
of a death—a practice, this, which must be attended with 
some inconvenience There is one point on wluih the 
apparitions of primitive peoples differ from those of more 
advanced races - the foimer seldom attain to the dignity 
of articulate human speech. 1 hey chirp like crickets, lor 
instance, among the Algonquin Indians, and their * voice-, ” 
are only intelligible to the trained ear of the shaman. The 
ghosts of the Zulus and New Zealanders, again, speak to 
the magicians m thin, whistling tones. This idea of the 
semi-articulate nature of ghosts is not routined to savage 
concepts ; Shakespeare speaks of ‘ tin* sheeted dead," 
who, v ’ did squeak and gibber m the streets of Home,” and 
flu* gibbering ” ghost appears m other connections. 
Naturally the aituulate apptn ihon is doubly convincing, 
since it appeals to two separate sense-- Hr Tylor says: 

‘ Men who perceive evidently that souls do talk when they 
present themselves m clieani or vision, natuially take for 
granted at once the objective leality ol the ghostly voice, 
and of the ghostly form from which it proceeds ” Spmts 
winch are generally invisible may appear to ceitain persons 
and under certain circumstances 'I hus in the Antilles, 


Mayas of Yucatan, however, draw' a line with chalk from 
the tomb to the hearth, so that the soul may return it it 
desires to do so. Among uncultured luces, the names of 
the departed, m some mysterious manner bound up with 
the soul, if not identified with if, are not mentioned by the 
survivois, and any among them possessing the same name, 
changes it for another The shape- in winch up fun titans 
appear among savages may be the human tonn, or the 
form of a beast, bird, or fish. Animal ghosts are common 
among the Indians of North and South Ann rua ( ertain 
African tribes believe that the souls of t vibdoeis become 
jackals on the death of the body The Tapuya Indians of 
Brazil think th.it the souls ol the good c nier into birds, and 
this belief is of rather wide dillusion When the apparition 
is in human shape it is generally an exact countei part 
o' the person it represents, and, like the apparitions of more 
civilised countries , its chess is that worn by the deceased 
in Jus lifetime. Tins last feature, of course, implies flic 
doctrine of object-souls, which h as its roots in animism. 

lough it is generally accepted by savage- peoples that the 

stocks ot the touted nvuty^ ttvt 


it is believed that one person travelling alone may sec a 
ghost which would be- invisible to a number of people. 
The shamans, or medicine-men, and magicians aie able 
to perceive- apparitions which none- but they can see. The 
induc tion of hallucinations by means of fasts, rigid ascetic¬ 
ism, solitude, the use of narcotics and intoxicants, dances, 
and the performing of elaborate; ceiemonial rites, is known 
all ovei the world, and among uncultured as well as cul¬ 
tured peoples. Coincidental apparitions, it may' be re¬ 
marked en passant, are comparatively rare in savage 
countries. Natuially, a great many savage instances of 
apparitions are concerned with supernatural beings other 
than human souls, but such cases are dealt with elsewhere 
Ancient and Modem Ideas Concerning Apparitions. The 
belief in apparitions was very vivid among ancient Oriental 
peoples. The early Hebrews atrtibuted them to angels, 
demons, or the souls of the dead, as is shown in the numerous 
Scriptural instances of apparitions. Dreams were re¬ 
garded as apparitions if the predictions made in them were 
fulfilled, or if the dream-figure revealed anything unkiwvm 

\.q W\t V\ic,\x 10 e tue ' 
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the Hebrews believed in the possibility of the souls of the 
dead returning, is evident from the tale of the Witch of 
Endor. Calmet says, m this connection : “ Whether 

Samuel was raised up or not, whether his soul, or only a 
shadow, or even nothing at all appeared to the woman, 
it is still certain that Saul and his attendants, with the 
generality of the Hebrews, believed the thing to be pos¬ 
sible." Similar beliefs were held by other Eastern nations. 
Among the Greeks and Romans of the classic period 
apparitions of gods and men would seem to have been fairly 
common. Calmet, m his Dissertation on Appantions , says : 

" The ancient Greeks, who had derived their religion and 
theology from the Egyptians and Eastern nations, and the 
Latins, who had borrowed theirs from the Greeks, were all 
firmly persuaded that the souls of the dead appeared some¬ 
times to the living --that they could be called up by necro¬ 
mancers, that they answered questions, and gave notice 
of future events ; that Apollo gave oracles, and that the 
priestess, filled with his spirit, and transported with a holy 
enthusiasm, uttered infallible predictions of things to come. 
Homer, the most ancient of all the Gieek writers, and their 
greatest divine, relates several apparitions, not only of 
gods, but oi dead men and heroes. In the Odyssey, he 
introduces Ulysses consulting Teicsias, who, having pre¬ 
pared a pit full of blood, in order to call up the Manes, 
Ulysses draw's his sword to hinder them from drinking the 
blood for which they were very thirsty, till they had ans¬ 
wered the questions proposed to them. It was also a 
prevailing opinion, that the souls of men enjoyed no repose, 
but wandered about near their carcases as long as they 
continued unbuned. Even after they were buried, it was 
a custom to oiler them something to eat, especially honey, 
upon the supposition that after having left their graves, 
they came to feed upon what was brought them. They 
believed also, that the demons were tond of the smoke of 
sacrifices, of music, of the blood of victims, and the com¬ 
merce of women ; and that they were confined for a deter¬ 
minate time to certain houses or other places, which they 
haunted, and in which they appeared. 

They held that souls, when separated from their gross 
and terrcstial bodies, still retained a finer and more subtile 
body, of the same form with that which they had quitted ; 
that these bodies were luminous like the stars ; that they 
retained an inclination for the things which they had loved 
in their hle-tirne, and frequently appeared about then- 
graves. When the soul oi Patroclus appeared to Achilles, 
it had his voice, lus shape, his eyes, and his dress, but not 
the same tangible body. Ulysses relates, that when he 
went down into hell, he saw the divine Hercules , that is, 
adds he, his image . for he himself is admitted to the ban¬ 
quets of the immortal gods. Dido says, that alter death 
she, that is, her image bigger than the life, shall go down 
to the infernal regions. 

“ *Ft mine magna mei sub terras lint imago.’ 

k ‘ And /Ericas knew Ins wife Creusa, who appeared to 
him in her usual shape, but of a taller and nobler stature 
than when she was alive. 

“ Jnfelix simulacrum , atque ipsius umbra Creusce, 
Visa tm/u ante oiulos, et nota major imago 

“ In the speech which Titus made to lus soldiers, to 
persuade them to mount to the assault ol the Tower An¬ 
tonia at Jeiusalem, he uses this argument : * Who knows 
not that the souls of those who bravely expose themselves 
to danger, and die in war, are exalted to the stars, are 
there received into the highest region of heaven, and ap¬ 
pear as good genii to their relations ; while they who die 
of sickness, though they have lived good lives, are plunged 
into oblivion and darkness under earth, and are no more 
remembered after death, than if they had never existed." 

Again he says • 


“ Wc find that Origen, Tertulhan, and St. Inmans, were 
clearh of this opinion. Origen, in lus second book against 
Celsus, relates and subscribes to the opinion of l’lato, who 
says, that the shadows and images of the dead, which are 
seen near scpulclues, arc nothing but the sou] disengaged 
from its gross body, but not yet cntiicly freed from matter ; 
that these souls become m time luminous, transparent, 
and subtile or rather are curried in luminous and trans- 
paicnt bodies, as in a vehicle, in winch they appeal to the 
living. . . . Tertulhan, in his book concerning the soul, 
asserts that it is corporeal, and of a certain figure, and 
appeals to the expenencc of those who have seen apparitions 
of depaited souls, and to whom they have appeared as 
corporeal and tangible, though of an aerial colour and 
consistence He defines the soul to be a breath from God, 
immortal, coiporeal, and of a urtain figuie " 

It is interesting to note that some of these classic spectres 
are nearly akin to the melodramatic conceptions of more 
modern times. The younger Pliny tells of haunted houses 
whose main features correspond with those of later haunt- 
ings—houses haunted by dismal, chained spectres, the 
ghosts of murdered men who could not rest till their mortal 
remains had been properly buried 

In the early centuries of the Christian era there was no 
diminution in the number of apparitions witnessed. Visions 
of saints were frequently seen, and were doubtless induced 
by the fasts, rigid asceticism, and severe penances practiced 
in the name of religion. The saints themselves saw visions, 
and were attended by guardian angels, and harassed by 
the unwelcome attentions of demons, or of their master, 
the devil. These beliefs continued into the Middle Ages, 
when, without undergoing any abatement in vigour, they 
began to take on a more romantic aspect. The witch 
and wer-uolf superstitions were responsible for many talcs of 
animal apparitions. The poltergeist flourished in a congenial 
atmosphere. Vampires were ternbly familiar m Slavonic 
lands, and nowhere in Europe were they quite unknown. 
The malignant demons, known as incubi and succubi, were 
no less common. In the northern countries familiar spirits 
or goblins, approximating to the Roman lares, or the 
wicked and more mischievous lemures, haunted the 
domestic hearth, and bestowed well-meant, but not always 
desnable, attentions on the families to which they attached 
themselves. These beings were accountable for a vast 
number of apparitions , but the spirits of the dead also 
walked abroad in the Dark Ages, Generally they wished 
to unburden their minds of some weighty secret which 
hindered them from resting in their graves. The criminal 
came to conlesshis guilt, the miser to reveal the spot where 
he had hidden his gold. The cowled monk walked the dim 
aisles ol a monastery, or haunted the passages of some 
Rhenish castle, till the prayers of the devout had w r on 
release for his tortured soul Perchance, a maiden in 
white flitted through the corridor of some old mansion, 
moaning and wringing her hands, enacting in pantomime 
some long-forgotten tragedy. At the cross-roads lingered 
the ghost of the poor suicide, uncertain which way to take. 
The old belief m the dread potency of the unbuned dead 
continued to exercise sway. There is, for example, the 
Geiman siory of the Bleeding Nun. Many and 
ghastly had been her crimes during her lifetime, and 
finally she was murdered by one of her paramours, 
her body being left unburied. The castle wherein she 
was slain became the scene of her nocturnal wanderings. 
It is related that a young woman who wished to elope 
with her lover decided to disguise herself as this ghostly 
spectre in order to facilitate their escape. But the un¬ 
fortunate lover eloped wuth the veritable Bleeding Nun 
herself, mistaking her for his mistress. This, and other 
traditional apparitions , such as the Wild Huntsman, the 
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Phantom Coach, the Flying Dutchman, which were not 
confined to any one locality, either originated in this period 
or acquired in it a wildly romantic character which lent 
itself to treatment by ballad-writers, and it is m ballad 
form that many of them have come down to us. 

This hey-day of the apparition passed however, at 
length, and in the eighteenth century we find among the 
cultured classes a scepticism as regards the objective 
nature of apparitions , which was destined two centuries 
later to become almost universal Hallucination, though 
not yet very well understood, began to be called the “ power 
of imagination." Many apparitions, too, were attri¬ 
buted to illusion.. Nevertheless, the belief in apparitions 
was sustained and strengthened by the clairvoyant 
powers of magnetic subjects and somnambules Sweden¬ 
borg, who had and still has miny disciples, did 
much to encourage the idea that appanti ms were 
objective and supernatural. To explain the fict that 
only the seer saw these beings and heard their voices, 
he says: 

“ The speech of an angel or of a spirit with man is heard 
as sonorously as the speech of one man with another : yet 
it is not heard by others who stand near, but by the man 
himself alone. The reason is, the speech of an angel or 
of a spirit flows in first into the min’s thought, and by an 
internal way into the orgm of heinng, an 1 thus actuates 
it from within, whereas the speech of mm Hows first into 
the air, and by an extern il way into the organ of hearing 
which it actuates from without. Jlence, it is evident, that 
tlie speech of an angel an I of a spirit with man is heard in 
man, and, since it equally affects the organ of hearing, that 
it is equally sonorous." 

Thus it will be seen that ancient and molern ideas on 
apparitions differ very little in essential particulars, though 
they take colour from the race and time to which they 
belong. NovV they are thin, gibbering shadows : now they 
are solid, full-bodied creatures, hardly to be distinguished 
from real flesh and blood ; again they are rich in romantic 
accessories ; but the laws which govern their appearance 
arc the same, and the beliefs concerning them are not 
greatly different, in whatever race or age they may be 
found. 

Presenl-Dav Theories Concerning Apparitions, —At the 
present time apparitions are generally, though by no means 
universally, referred to hallucination (q v.) Even those 
who advance a spiritualistic theory of apparitions fre¬ 
quently incline to this view, for it is argued th it the dis- 
carnate intelligence may, by psychical energy alone, 
produce in the brain of a living person a definite hallu¬ 
cination, corresponding perhaps to the agent’s appearance 
in life. Hallucinations miy be either coincidental or non- 
coincidental. The former, also known as telepathic hallu¬ 
cinations, are those which coincide with a death, or with 
some other crisis in the life of the person represented by 
the hallucination. The Society for Psychical Research 
lias been instrumental in collecting numerous instances of 
coincidental hallucinations, many of which are recorded 
in Phantasms of the Living, by Messrs. Myers, Podmore and 
Gurney. Mr. Podmore was indeed the chief exponent of the 
telepathic theory of ghosts (for which see also Telepathy) 
which he had adopted after many years of research and 
experiment. He suggested that apparitions result from a 
telepathic impression conveyed from the mind of one 
living person to that of another, an impression which may 
be doubly intense in time of stress or exalted emotion, or 
at the moment of dissolution. Apparitions of the dead 
he would account for by a theory of latent impressions, 
conveyed to the mind of the percipient during the agent’s 
lifetime, but remainingdormant until some particular train 
of thought rouses them to activity. This view is largely 


supported at the present day. Hallucinations, whether 
coincidental or otherwise, may, and do present themselves 
to persons who are perfectly sane and normal, but they are 
also a feature of insanity, hypnotism and hysteria, and of 
certain pathological conditions of brain, nerves, and sense- 
organs. The late Mr. Myers was of opinion that an appari¬ 
tion represented an actual “ psychic invasion," that it was 
a projection of some of the agent’s psychic force. Such 
a doctrine is, as Mr. Myers himself admitted, a reversion to 
animism. There is another modern theory of apparitions , 
particularly applicable to haunted houses. This is the 
theory of psychometry (q.v.). Sir Oliver Lodge, in his 
Man and the Universe, says : 

“ Occasionally a person appears able to respond to 
stimih ernbededd, as it were among psycho-physical 
surroundings m a manner at present ill understood and 
almost incredible:—as if strong emotions could be un¬ 
consciously recorded in matter so that the deposit shall 
there ifter affect a sufficiently sensitive organism, and 
cause similar emotions to reproduce themselves in its sub¬ 
consciousness, in a manner analogous to the customary 
conscious interpretation of photographic or phonographic 
records, and indeed of pictures or music and artistic em¬ 
bodiment generally." 

Take, for example, a haunted house of the traditional 
Christm is-number type, wherein some one room is the 
scene of a ghostly representation of some long past tragedy. 
On a psychometric hypothesis the original tragedy has 
been literally photographed on its mitenal surroundings, 
nay, even on the ether itself, by reason of the intensity 
of emotion felt by those who enacted it ; and thenceforth 
in certain persons an hallucinatory effect is experienced cor¬ 
responding to such impression. It is this theory which is made 
to account for the feeling one lias on entering certain rooms, 
that there is an alien presence therein, though it be in¬ 
visible and inaudible to mortal sense. The doctrine of 
psychometry in its connection with apparitions is of con¬ 
siderable interest because of its wide possibilities, but it 
belongs to the region of romance rather than to that of 
science, and is hardly to be considered as a serious theory 
of apparitions at least, until it is supported by better 
evidence than its protagonists can show at present. 

Spiritualistic theories o* apparitions also vary, though 
they agree in referring such appearances to discarnate 
intelligence?, generally to the spirits of the dead. The 
opinion of some spiritualistic authorities is, as has been 
said, that the surviving spirit produces in the mind of the 
percipient, by purely psychic means, an hallucination 
representing his (the agent’s) former bodily appearance 
Others believe that the discarnate spirit can materialise by 
taking to itself ethereal particles from the external world, 
and thus build up a temporary physical organism through 
which it can communicate with the living. Still others 
consider that the materialised spirit borrows such temporary 
physical organism from that of the medium, and experi¬ 
ments have been made to prove that the medium loses 
weight during the materialisation. (See Materialisation.) 
The animistic belief that the soul itself can become visible 
is not now generally credited, since it is thought that pure 
spirit cannot be perceptible to the physical senses. But 
a compromise has been made in the ‘ psychic body, ' (q.v.), 
midway between soul and body, which some spiritualists 
consider clothes the soul at the dissolution of the physical 
body. The psychic body is composed of material particles, 
very fine and subtle, and perceptible as a rule, only to the 
eye of the clairvoyant. It is this, and not the spirit, 
which is seen as an apparition. We must not overlook 
the theory held by some Continental investigators, that 
“ spirit materialisations " so-called are manifestations of 
psychic force emanating from the medium. 
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Different Classes of Apparitions. —Many of the various 
classes of apparitions having been considered above, and 
others being dealt with under their separate headings, it is 
hardly necessary to do more than enumerate them here. 
Apparitions may be divided broadly into two classes— 
induced and spontaneous. To the former class belong 
hypnotic and post-hypnotic hallucinations ( see Hypnotism) 
and visions (q v.) induced by the use of narcotics and 
intoxicants, fasts, ascetic practices, incense, narcotic 
salves, and auto-hypnotisation. The hallucinatory ap¬ 
pearances seen in the mediumistic or somnambulistic trance 
are, of course, allied to those of hypnotism, but usually 
arise spontaneously, and are often associated with clair¬ 
voyance (q.v.). Crystallomancy (q v ) or crystal vision 
is a form of apparition which is stated to be frequently 
clairvoyant, and in this case the theory of telepathy is 
especially applicable. Crystal visions fall under the 
heading of induced apparitions, since gazing in a crystal 
globe induces in some persons a species of hypnotism a 
more or less slight dissociation of consciousness, without 
which hallucination is impossible. Another form of clair¬ 
voyance is second sight (q v ). a faculty common among 
the Scottish Highlanders. Persons gifted with the second 
sight often see symbolical apparitions, as, for instance, the 
vision of a funeral or a coffin when a death is about to occur 
m the community. Symbolical appearances are indeed 
a feature of clairvoyance an 1 visions generally. Clair¬ 
voyance includes rctrocogniliun and premonition—visions 
of the past and the future respectively—as wdl as appari¬ 
tions of contemporary events happening at a distance. 
Clairvoyant powers are often attributed to the dying. 
Dreams are, strictly speaking, apparitions, but m ordinary 
usage the term is applied only to coincident il or veridical 
dreams, or to those “ visions of the night,” which are of 
peculiar vividness. 

From these subjective apparitions let us turn to the 
ghost proper. The belief in ghosts has come to us, as 
lias been indicated, from the remotest antiquity, and 
innumerable theories have been formulated to account 
for it, from the primitive animistic conception of the 
apparition as an actual soul to the modern theories enumer¬ 
ated above, of winch the chief are telepath / and spirit 
materialisation. Apparition s of the living also offer a wade 
field for research, perhaps the most favoured hypothesis 
at the pres mt d ly being that of the telepathic h lilucination. 
A peculiarly weird type of apparition is the wraith (q v ) 
or double, of which the Irish fetch is a variant. The 
wraith is an exact lacsimde of a living person, who may 
himself see it, Goethe, Shelley, an 1 oilier famous men 
are s ud to have seen their own wraiths The fetch makes 
its appe irance shortly before the death of the person it 
represents, cither to him-.elf or his friends, or both. An¬ 
other Irish spirit which foretells death is the banshee (q v.), 
a being which attaches itself to certain ancient families, 
and is regularly seen or heard before the death of one of its 
members To the same class belong the omens of death, 
in the form of ceitain animils or birds, which follow some 
families. Hauntings or localised apparitions are dealt 
with under the heading “ Hauntc 1 House*,” The pol¬ 
tergeist (q v ), whose playful manifestations must cer¬ 
tainly be included among apparitions, suggests another 
classification of these as visual, auditory, tactile, etc., since 
poltergeist hauntings—or indeed hauntings of any kind—• 
are not confine 1 to apparitions touching any one sense. For 
apparitions of fairies, brownies, and others of the creatures 
of folk-lore, sec Fairies. 

In this article an attempt has been made to show as 
briefly as possible the universality of the belief in appara- 
tions, and the varied forms under which this belief ex¬ 
hibits itself in various times and countries among savage 


and civilised peoples ; and to indicate the basic principles 
on which it rests—namely, the existence of a spiritual 
world capable of manifesting itself m the sphere of matter, 
and the survival of the human soul after the dissolution 
of the body. While the beliefs in this connection of savage 
races and of Europeans in early and mediaeval times may 
arouse interest and curiosity for their own sakes, the 
scientific investigator of the present day values them 
chiefly as throwing light on modern beliefs. The belief 
in apparitions is a root principle of spiritualism. Many 
who are not spiritualists in the accepted sense have had 
experiences which render the belief in apparitions almost 
inevitable. A subject which touches so nearly a consider¬ 
able percentage of the community, including many people 
of culture and education, and concerning which there is a 
vast quantity of evidence extending back into antiquity, 
cannot be a matter of indifference to science, and the 
investigations made by scientific men within recent years 
arouse surprise that such investigation has been so 
long delayed. The Society for Psychical Research has 
gathered many well attested instances of coincidental 
apparitions, clairvoyance, and apparitions of the dead. 
As yet, however, the problem remains unsolved, and the 
various hypotheses advanced are conflicting and sometimes 
obscure The theory of telepathic hallucination offered 
by Mr. Pod more seems on the whole to be the most con¬ 
formable to known natural laws, while at the same time 
covering the ground with fair completeness. But perhaps 
the best course to take at the present stage of our know¬ 
ledge is to suspend judgment in the meanwhile, until further 
light has been cast on the subject. 

Apports : The name given to various objects, such as flowers, 
jewcllerv, and even live animals, materialised in the presence 
of a medium The production of these apports have always 
been, and still are, one of the most prominent and elfective 
features of spiritualistic stances. Sometimes they fly 
through the air and strike the faces of the sitters ; some¬ 
times they appear on the table, or in the laps of those 
present. A favourite form is the scattering of perfume 
on the company. Recent systematic experiments con¬ 
ducted in a purely scientific spirit have exposed fraud in 
numerous instances where ordinary precautions would not 
have sullived for its detection. Frequently it has been 
found that the medium had skilfully concealed the apports 
in the room or about her person. Nevertheless, though 
the result is often produced by obviously unscrupulous 
means, it docs not follow that all materialisations are per¬ 
formed with fraudulent intent. In cases where, so far as 
can be judged, the character of the medium is beyond 
leproach, as m the case of Helene Smith, the idea has been 
advanced that any preparations made beforehand, such as 
the secreting of flower*'., etc , must result from a process 
of activity of the subliminal consciousness. Other ex¬ 
planations are, that the apports arc actually conveyed to 
the seance by spirits, or that they are drawn thither by 
magnetic power. Branches of trees, armfuls of fruit and 
flowers, money, jewels, and live lobsters are among the 
more extraordinary apports. 

Apprentice : (See Adept.) 

Apuleius : (See Greece.) 

Aquin (Mardochee d’) : A learned rabbi of Carpentras, who 
died m 1^50 lie became a Christian, and changed his 
name of Mardoches into Philip. He was the author of an 
Interpretation of the Tree of the Hebrew Kabala. 

Aquinas (Thomas) who has been under the imputation of 
magic, was one of the profoundest scholars and subtlest 
logicians of his day. He was a youth of illustrious birth, 
and receive 1 the rudiments of his education under the 
monks of Monte Cassino, and in the University of Naples. 

D 
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But, not contented with these advantages, he secretly- 
entered himself in the Society of Preaching Friars, or 
Dominicans, at seventeen years of age. His mother, being 
indignant that he should thus take the vow of poverty, and 
sequester himself from the world for life, employed every 
means in her power to induce him to alter his purpose, but 
all in vain. The friars, to deliver him from her impor¬ 
tunities, removed him from Naples to Terracina, from 
Terracina to Anagnia, and from Anagnia to Rome. His 
mother followed him in all these changes of residence, but 
was not permitted so much as to see him. At length she 
induced his two elder brothers to seize him by force. They 
waylaid him on his road to Pans, whether lie was sent to 
complete his course of instruction, and earned him off to 
the castle of Aquino, where lie had been born. Here he 
was confined for two years, but he found a way to corres¬ 
pond with the superiors of his order, and finally escaped 
from a window in the castle. St. Thomas Aquinas (for he 
was canonised after his death) exceeded perhaps all men 
that ever existed in the severity and strictness of lus meta¬ 
physical disquisitions, and thus acquired the name of the 
Seraphic Doctor. 

It was to be expected that a man, who thus immersed 
himself in the depths of thought, should be an cnemv to 
noise and interruption. He dashed to pieces an artificial 
man of brass that Albertus Magnus, who was his tutor, 
had spent thirty years in bringing to perfection, being 
impelled to this violence by its perpetual and unceasing 
garrulity. It is further said, that lus study being placed 
in a great thoroughfare, where the grooms were all day 
long exercising their horses, he found it accessiry to apply 
a remedy to this nuisance. He m ule by the laws of migic 
a small horse of brass, which he buried two or three feet 
under groun.1 in the midst of this highway, and, having 
done so, no horse would any longer pass along the road. 
It was in vain that the grooms with whip and spur sought 
to conquer the animals' repugnance. They were finally 
compelled to give up the attempt, and to choose another 
place for their daily exercises. 

It has further been sought to fix the imputation of magic 
upon Thomas Aquinas by referring to him certain books 
written on that science ; but these are now acknowledged 
to be spurious. 

Arabs : The heyday of occultism among the Arab race was 
reached at the epoch when that division of them known 
as the Moors established their empire in the Spanish 
peninsula. 

We first emerge from cloud and shadow into a precise and 
definite region in the eighth century, when an Arabian 
mystic revived the dreams and speculations of the alche¬ 
mists, and discovered some important secrets Geber (q v ), 
who flourished about 720-750, is reputed to have written 
upwards of five hundred works upon the Philosophers* 
Stone and elixir vita. His researches after these desider¬ 
ata proved fruitless, but if he did not bestow upon mankind 
immortal life and boundless wealth, he gave them nitrate 
of silver, corrosive sublimate, red oxide of mercury, and 
nitric acid. 

Among his tenets were a belief that a preparation of 
gold would heal all diseases in animals and plants, as well 
as in human beings; that the metals were a fleeted with 
maladies, except the pure, supreme, and precious one of 
gold ; and that the Plulsophers’ Stone had often been 
discovered, but that its fortunate discoverers would not 
reveal the secret to blind, incredulous, and unworthy man. 

His Sitmma Perfcctionis —a manual for the alchemical 
student—has been frequently translated. A curious 
English version, of which there is a copy in the British 
Museum, was publishc 1 by an English enthusiast, one 
Richard Russell, at “ the Star, in New Market, in Wapping, 


near the Dock," in r6S6. Geber’s true name was Abou 
Moussah Djafar, to which was added Al So'i, or " The 
Wise," and he was a native of Houran, in Mesopotamia. 

He was followed by Avicenna (q v.), Averroes (q v.) 
and others equally gifted and fortunate. 

According to Geber and his successors the metals were 
not only compound creatures, but they were also all com¬ 
posed of the same two substances. Both Prout and Davy 
lent their names to ideas not unlike this. “ The improve¬ 
ments," says the latter, " taking place in the methods of 
examining bodies, are constantly changing the opinions 
of chemists with respect to their nature, and there is no 
reason to suppose that anv real indestructible principle 
has yet been discovered. Matter may ultimately be found 
to be the same in essence differing only in the arrangement 
of its particles ; or two or three simple substances may 
produce all the varieties of compound bodies." The 
ancient ideas, therefore, of Demetrius the Greek physicist, 
and of Geber, the Arabian polypharmist, are still hovering 
about the horizon of chemistry. 

The Arabians taught, in the third place, that the metals 
are composed of mercury and sulphur in different pro¬ 
portions. They toiled away at the art of making many 
medicines out of the various mixtures and reactions of 
the few chemicals at their command. They believed in 
transmutation, but they did not strive to etlect it. It 
belonged to their creed rather than to their practice. They 
were a race of hard-working, scientific artisans, with their 
pestles and mortars, their crucibles and furnaces, their 
alembics and aludels, their vessels for infusion, for decoc¬ 
tion, for cohobation, sublimation, fixation, lixiviation, 
filtration an 1 coagulation They believed in transmuta¬ 
tion, in the first matter, and in the correspondence of the 
metals with the planets, to sav nothing of potable gold. 

Whence the Arabians derived the snbhmer articles of 
then scientific faith, is not known to any European histor¬ 
ian. Perhaps thev were the conjectures of their ancestors 
according to the faith. Perhaps they had them from tha 
Fatimites of Northern Africa, among whose local pre¬ 
decessors it h is been seen that it is just possible the doctnne 
of the four elements and their mutual convertibility may 
have arisen Perhaps they drew them from Greece, 
modifying and adapting them to their own specific forms 
of matter, mercury, sulphur and arsenic 

Astrology — \slrofogy was also employed by the oracles 
of Spain Alhatqm was celebrated for his astronomical 
science, as were many others , and in geometry, anthmetie, 
algebraical calculations and the theory of music, we have 
a long list, Asiatic and .Spanish, but only known by 
their lives and principal writings. The works of Ptolemy 
also exercised the ingenuity of the Arabians ; while 
Alchindi, as far as we may be allowed to judge from his 
multifarious volumes, traversed the whole circle of the 
sublimer sciences But judicial astrology, or the art of 
foretelling future events from the position and influences 
of the stum wms with them a iavounlo pursuit ; and many 
of their philosopher, united by various motives, dedicated 
Itll their labours to this futile but lucrative inquiry. They 
oltcn speak with high commendation of the latro-mathe- 
mitical discipline, winch could control the disorders to 
which man wars subject, and regulate the events of life. 

The tenets of IsLinusm, which inculcate an unreserved 
submission to the ovcr-iuling destinies ol heaven, are 
evidently adverse to the lessons of astrology ; but this ' 
by no mean, hindered the pun titioners of old Spam and 
Arabia from attaining a high standard of perfection in the 
art, which they perhaps first learned from the peoples of 
Chaldaut, the past masters of the anc’cnt world in astro¬ 
nomical science, in divination, and the secrets of prophecy. 
But in Arab Spam, where the tenets of Islam, were per- 
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haps more lightly esteemed than in their original home, 
magic unquestionably reached a higher if not moie thought¬ 
ful standard. 

From the Greeks, still in search of science, the Arabs 
turned their attention to the books of the sages who are 
esteemed the primitive instructois of mankind, among 
whom Hermes was deemed the first. They mention the 
works written by him, or rather by them, as they suppose, 
like other authors, that there were three of the name. 
To one the imposing appellation of Trismegistus has been 
given ; and the Arabians, from some ancient records, 
we may presume, minutely describe his character and 
person. They also published, as illustrative of their 
astrological discipline, some writings ascribed to the 
Persian Zoroaster. 

For Sorcery, etc., sec Semites. 

Aradia, or the Gospel of the Witches of Italy : [See Italy.) 

Aracl : One of the spirits which the rabbis of the Talmud 
made princes and governors over the people of the birds. 

Arariel : An angel who, according to the rabbis of the Talmud, 
takes charge of the waters of the earth. Fishermen invoke 
him so that they may take large fish. 

Ararita : The verbutn wenarrabtle of the sages of the Alex- 
andnan School, “ which Hebrew Kabalists wrote Javch , and 
interpreted by the sound Ararita, thus expiessmg the 
tiipliuty of the secondary kabalistic pnnciplc, the dualism 
of the means and the equal unity of the first and final 
principle, as well as the alliance between the triad and the 
triad and the tetrad in a woid composed of four letters, 
which form seven by means of a triple and double repeti¬ 
tion." 

Arbatel : A magical ritual published at Basle in 1575. The 
text is in f.at in, and it appears to have been influenced by 
Paracelsus. It is of Christian, not Jewish origin, and 
although the authmslup is unknown it is probably the 
work of an Italian. Only one oj its nine volumes has come 
down to us. it deals with tire liistitut.onsof magic, and is 
entitled Isagoge, which means essential or necessary 
instruction. In it we are introduced to the ritual of the 
Olympic spirits dwelling in the air and among the stais, 
who govern the world, 'there arc, we are told, one hundred 
and ninety-six Olympic provinces in the umveisc ' thus 
Aratron has forty-nine, Liethoi forty-two, Phaleg thirty- 
five, Och twenty-eight, Hagith twenty-one, Ophicl fourteen, 
and Phul seven. Each ol the Olympic spirits rule alter¬ 
nately for four hundred and ninety years, 'they have 
natural sway over certain departments of the material 
world, but outside these depaitments they perform the 
same operations magically. Thus Och, the ruler of solar 
affairs, presides over the preparation of gold naturally 
in the soil. At the same time, lie presides magically o\cr 
the preparation of that metal by means of alchemy. Ihe 
Arbatel proceeds to say that the soutccs of occult wisdom 
are to be found in God, spiritual essences and coiporeal 
creatures, as ,jvell as in nature, but also in the apostate 
spirits and in the ministers of punishment in Hell and 
the elementaly spirits. The hecrets of all magic reside in 
these, but magicians are born, not made, although they uie 
assisted by contemplation and the love of God. It will 
be sufficient to descubc the powers and ollices of one of 
these spirits. Aratron governs those things which arc 
ascribed astrologically to Saturn. He can conveit any 
living thing into stone, can change coals into treasuie, 
gives familiar spirits to men, teaches alchemy, magic and 
medicine, the secret of invisibility, and long life. He 
should be invoked on a Saturday in the first hour of the day. 
The Arbatel is one of the best authorities extant on spiritual 
essences, their powers and degrees 

Arcanum, Great : The great secret which was supposed to 
lie behind all alchemical and magical striving. “ God 


and Nature," says Eliphas Levi (q.v.), “ alike, have dosed 
the Sanctuary of Transcendent Science. ... so that the 
revelation of the great magical secret is happily impossible." 
Elsewhere he states that it makes the magician “ master of 
gold and light." 

Ardftt-Lile 1 (Semitic Spirit). She is a female spirit or demon 
who weds human beings and works great harm 111 the 
dwellings of men. 

Argentum, Potatile : A marvellous remedy for wduch the al¬ 
chemists had a recipe. It was composed of sulphur, spirits 
of wine, and other ingredients, prepared according to 
specified direction, and was (if we credit these authorities) 
a sovereign remedy for all manner of ailments. 

Ariel : A spirit. (See Beaumont, John.) 

Arignote : Lucian relates that at Corinth, in the Cranans 
quarter, there was a certain house which no one would 
inhabit, because it was haunted by a spectre, A man 
named Arignote, well versed in the lore of the Egyptian 
magical books, shut himself in the house to puss the night 
and ‘began to read peacefully in the court. Soon the 
spectre made its appealance ami in order to frighten 
Arignote, it first of all took the form of a dog, then that of 
a bull, and finally that of .1 lion. But Arignote was not at 
all disturbed, lie conjund the spectre 111 formula? which 
he found in his books, and obliged it to retire to a corner 
of the court, where' it disappeared On the following day 
the spot to winch the spectre had retreated was dug up, 
and a skeleton was found When it was propelly buned, 
the ghost was not seen again, d Ins anecdote is an adapta¬ 
tion of the adventure of AM’.enodotus, which Lucian had 
read in Limy 

Arioeh : Demon of vengeance, according to some demono- 
logists He is different from A Last or, and occupies him¬ 
self only with vengeance in particular cases where he is 
employed for that purpose 

Arlolists : Ancient diviners, whose spci ial occupation was 
called anolatio, because they divined by means of the altars. 
They consulted demons on their altats, says Dangis ; they 
observed whether the altar trembled or performed any 
marvel, and predicted what the Devil inspiied them with. 
According to Francois do la Tour Blanche, these people 
ought to have been put to death as ldolators lie based 
his opinion on Deuteronomy, chap xvm., and on Rev ela¬ 
tion, chap, xxi , where it is said that idolaters and liars 
shall be cast into the lake of fire and sulphur, which will 
be their second death. Deuteronomy orders only the first. 

Aristae us : A charlatan who lived m the time of Croesus. 
He said tli.it Ins soul would leave his body whenever he 
wished, and then return to it. Some maintain that it 
escaped in the sight of Ins wife and children m the figuie 
of a stag. Wicrius said that it took the shape of a crow. 
However that may be, Herodotus relates in his fourth 
book that Art sterns entering one day into a fuller’s shop, 
lell dead therein, that the fuller ran to break the news to 
his parents, who came to bmy him But no corpse was 
to be found. The whole town was astonished, when some 
men returning horn a voyage assured them that they had 
met Anstcru s on the way to C'rotona. It appeared that 
lie was a species of vampire. Herodotus adds that he 
reappeared at the end of seven yeuis, composed a poem 
and died anew Leloycr, who regarded An*!eras as a 
sorcerer or ecstatic, quoted a certain Apollonius, who said 
that at the same hour as the vampire disappeared for the 
second time, lie was transported to Sicily, where lie became 
a schoolmaster He is again heard of three hundred and 
forty years afterwards in the town of Mctapontus, where 
he caused to be raised certain monuments which were to be 
seen in the time of Herodotus. So many wonderful hap¬ 
penings inspired the Sicilians with awe, and they raised a 
temple to him and woislnpped him as a demi-god. 
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Arithmancy ; (Sometimes called wrongly Atithnwmanry). 
Divination by means of numbers. The (becks examined 
the number and value of the letters in the names of two 
combatants, and predicted that lie whose name contained 
most letters, or letters of the greatest value, would be the 
victor. It was by means of this science that some diviners 
foretold that Hector would be overcome by Achilles. The 
Chaldeans, who also practised it, divided their alphabet 
into three parts, each composed of seven letters, which they 
attributed to the seven planets, in order to make predictions 
from them. The Plutomsts and the Pythagoreans were 
also strongly addicted to this method of divination, which 
comprehends also a part of the Jewish Kabala 

Armida : The episode of Armula, m Tasso, is founded on a 
popular tradition related by Pierre Delancre. This skil¬ 
ful enchantress was tin* daughter of Arbilan, King of 
Damascus. She was brought up by an uncle, a great 
magician, who taught Ins niece to become a powerful 
sorceress. Nature had so well endowed her th.it for per¬ 
sonal attractions she far surpassed the most beautiful 
women of the East. Her uncle sent her as a worthy foe 
against the powerful Christian army that Pope Hrban Xf. 
had collected under the leadership of Godfrey dc Bouillon. 
And there, says Delancre, she made such havoc with her 
beautiful eyes, and so charmed the principal leaders of 
the crusaders, that she almost ruined the hopes of the 
Christians. She kept the valiant knight Kenaud lor a long 
time in an enchanted castle, and it was not without great 
difficulty that he was disenchanted. 

Armomancy : A method of divination which is effected by 
the inspection of the shoulders The ancients judged by 
this means whether a victim was suitable for sacrifice to the 
gods. 

Arnaud, Guillaume : (See France.) 

Arnoux : Author of a volume published at Rouen, m 1630, 
with the title of On the Wondets of the Other Woihl , a work 
written in a bizarre style and calculated to disturb feeble 
imaginations with its tales of visions and apparitions 

Arnuphls : An Egyptian sorcerer who, seeing Marcus Aurelius 
and his army engaged in a pass whose entrance had been 
closed by their enemies, and dying of thirst under a burning 
sky, caused a miraculous ram to fall, which allowed the 
Romans to quench their thirst, while the thunder and hail 
obliged the enemy to give up their arms. 

Arphaxat : A Persian sorcerer, who was killed by a thunder¬ 
bolt, according to Abdias of Babylon, at the same hour 
as the martyrdom of St Simon and St. Jude In the 
account of the possession of the nuns of Loudun there is \ 
demon Arphcixat, who took possession of tlu body of 
Louise de Pinterville. 

Ars Aurifera : (See Avicenna.) 

Ars Chimica : (See Avicenna.) 

Ars Notoria : The science of the Tarot (q v ) signs and their 
application to the divination of all secrets, whether of 
nature, of philosophy, or even of the future. 

Art Transmutatoire : (See Pope John XXII.) 

Artephius : A well-known exponent of the hermetic philo¬ 
sophy, who died 111 the twelfth century, and is said to have 
lived more than a thousand years by means of alchemical 
secrets. Francois Pic mentions the opinion of certain savants 
who affirm that Artephius is identical w r ith Appolonius of 
Tyana, who was born in the first century under that name, 
and who died in the twelfth century under that of Artep¬ 
hius. Many extravagant and curious works are attributed 
to him : De Vita Propaganda (The Art of Prolonging Life) 
which he claims, in the preface, to have wntten at the age 
of a thousand and twenty-five years ; The Key to Supreme 
Wisdom ; and a work on the character of the planets, on 
the significance of the songs of birds, on things past and 
future, and on the Pilhosophers' Stone. Cardan spoke 


of these books, and believed that they were composed by 
some practical joker who wished to play on the credulity 
of the partisans of alchemy. 

Arthur, King : The character of Arthur is strongly identified 
with the occult. Not only do we find his Court a veritable 
centre of happenings more or less supernatural, but his 
mysterious origin and the subsequent events of his career 
have in them matter of considerable interest from an 
occult standpoint. This is not the place to dispute re¬ 
garding his reality, but merely to deal with the romances 
which cluster around him, and their contents from the 
supernatmal point of view. We find him first of all 
connected with one of the greatest magical names of early 
times—that of Merlin the Enchanter. The possibilities 
are that Mcihn was originally a British deity, who in later 
times degenerated fiom his high position in the popular 
imagination. We possess many accounts concerning him, 
one of which states that he was the duvet offspring of 
Satan himself, but that a zealous priest succeeded in 
baptising him before Ins infernal parent could entry him 
off. From Merlin, Arthur received much good advice both 
magical and rational. lie was present when the King 
was gifted with his magic sword Kxcalibur, which endowed 
him with practical invulnerability, and all through his 
career was deep 111 his counsels. His tragic imprisonment 
by the Lady Viviana, who shut him up eternally in a rock 
through the agency of one of his own spells, removed him 
from his sphere of activity at the Arthurian Court, and 
from that time the shadow's may be seen to gather swiftly 
around Art hut’s head. Innumerable arc the tales con¬ 
cerning the Knights of his Court who met with magical 
adventures, and as the stones grew older in the popular 
mind, additions to these naturally became the rule. Notably 
is this the case in that off-shoot of the Arthurian epic, which 
is known as the Holy Grail (q.v ), in winch we find the 
knights who go in quest of it constantly encountered by 
every description of sorcery for the purpose of retarding 
their progress. Arthur’s end is as strange as his origin, 
for we find him wafted away by faery hands, or at least by 
invisible agency, to the Isle of Avillion, wTiicli probably 
is one and the same place with the Celtic, other-woi Id across 
the ocean. As a legend and a tradition, that of Arthur 
is undoubtedly the most powerful and persistent in the 
British imagination. It has employed the pens and 
enhanced the dreams of many <»f the giants in English lit¬ 
erature from the time of Geoffrey of Monmouth, to the pre¬ 
sent day , and with the echoes of the pootr> of Tenn\ son and 
Swinburne still ringing 111 their ears, the present geneiation 
is quite as justified in regarding the history of Arthur as a 
living reality as were the Britons of tiie twelfth century. 
Artois, Countess of : (See France.) 

Asal : Known as the King of the Golden Pillars, in Irish 
Celtic Myth. He was the owner of seven swine, which might 
be killed and eaten every night, yet were found alive every 
morning. 

Asbestos : Asbestos is so called from being inextinguishable 
even by showers and storms, if once set on (ire. The Pagans 
made use of it for lights in their temples. It is of w'oolly 
texture, and is sometimes called the Salamander's feather. 
Leonardus says * “ Its fire is nourished by an inseparable 
unctuous humid flowing from its substance ; therefore, 
being once kindled, it preserves a constant light without 
feeding it with any moisture.” 

Asclepius : A hermetic book. (See Hermes Trismegistus.) 

Ash Tree : The Ash had a wonderful influence. The old 
Christmas log was of ask wood, and the use of it at this 
time was helpful to the future prosperity of the family. 
Venomous animals, it was said, would not take shelter 
under its branches. A carriage with its axles made of 
ash wood was believed to go faster than a carriage with its 
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axles made of any other wood ; and tools with handles 
made of this wood were supposed to enable a man to do 
more work than he could do with tools ■whose handles 
were not of ash. Hence the reason that ash wood is gener¬ 
ally used for tool handles. It was upon ash branches that 
witches were enabled to ride through the air ; and those 
who ate on St. John’s eve the red buds of the tree, were 
rendered invulnerable to witches’ influence. 

Ashipu : (See Babylonia.) 

Ashtabula Poltergeist, The : The supposed cause of the 

extraordinary disturbances which took place about the 
middle of the nineteenth century in the presence of a lady 
of Ashtabula County, Ohio. First of all she became a 
medium on the death of her husband, and produced spirit- 
rappings and other manifestations Then for a tunc she 
studied anatomy in Marlborough, and afterwards returned 
to her home in Amtinburg where an alarming outbreak 
of weird manifestations occurred. Stair-rods moved after 
her when she went to her room, light aitides flew about 
the house, and uncanny sounds were heard. At Marl¬ 
borough, when she resumed her anatomical studies, the 
disturbances increased in violence, and she and her room¬ 
mate had a ghastly vision of a corpse they had been dis¬ 
secting in the day-time. Dr. Richmond, a sceptic of the 
day, maintained that these phenomena were the result 
of magneto-odylic emanations from the medium. 

Asiah : According to the Kabala, the First of the three classes 
or natural ranks among the spirits of men, who must ad¬ 
vance from the lower to the higher. 

Asipu : Caste of priests. ( See Semites.) 

Aspects, Planetary : (See Astrology.) 

Aspidomancy : A little known form of divination practised 
in the Indies, as we arc told by some travellers Del¬ 
ation? says that the diviner or sorcerer tiaces a encle, takes 
up Ins position therein seated on a buckler, and mutters 
certain conjurations, lie becomes entranced and falls 
into an ecstasy, from which he only ('merges to tell tilings 
that Ins client wishes to know, and which the devil lias 
revealed to him. 

Aspilette (Marie d*) : Witch of Andayc, in the country of 
Labour, who lived in the reign of Henry IV. She was 
arrested at the age of nineteen years, and confessed that 
she had been led to the “ sabbath,” and there made to 
perform divers horrible utes. 

Ass : 'lhc Fgyptians traced Ins image on the cakes they 
offered to Typhon, god of evil. The Romans regarded 
the meeting of an ass as an e\il omen, but the animal was 
honoured in Arabia and Judea, and it was m Arabia that 
the ass of Silanus spoke to his master. Other talking asses 
were Balaam’s ass, which Mahomet placed m his paradise 
with Alboruck ; the ass of Aasis, Oueen of Sheba ; and 
the ass on which Jesus Christ rode into Jerusalem 

Some people have found something sacred and mysterious 
in the innocent beast, and there was practised formerly a 
species of divination in winch the head of an ass was 
employed. 

At one time a special festival was held furthers, during 
which he was led into the church while mass was sung. 
This reverence in which he was held by Christians was 
doubtless due to the black cross which he wears on his back, 
and which, it is said, was given him because of the ass of 
Bethphage, who earned Christ into Jerusalem. But 
Pliny, who was almost contemporary with that ass, and 
who has carefully gathered all that related to the animal, 
has made no mention concerning the colour of its coat 1 
So we can only believe that the ass of to-day is as he alw’ays 
was. 

It is not only the devout who respect the ass, for the 
wise Agrippa offered him an apology in his book, On the 
Vanity oj the Sciences. Among the Indians of Madras, 


one of the principal castes that of the Cavaravadonques, 
claim to be descended from an ass. These Indians treat 
the ass as a brother, take his part, and prosecute those who 
over-burden or ill-treat him in any way. In rainy weather 
they will often give him shelter when they deny it to his 
driver. 

An old fable gives us but a poor idea of the ass. Jupiter 
had just taken possession of Olympus. On his coming, 
men asked of him an eternal springtime, which he accord¬ 
ingly granted, charging the ass of Sdenus to bear the 
precious treasure to earth The ass became thirsty, and 
approached a fountain guarded by a snake, who refused 
to let the ass dunk unless he parted with the treasure. 
The stupid animal thereupon bartered the gift of heaven 
for a skin of water, and since that time snakes, when they 
grow old, can change their skin and become young again, 
for they have the gift of perpetual spring-time. 

But all asses were not so stupid as that. In a village 
about half a league from Cairo, there dwelt a mountebank, 
who possessed a highly trained ass, so clever that the 
country people took it to be a demon in disguise. One 
day the mountebank mentioned in the ass's hearing that 
the Soldan wished to construct a beautiful building, and 
had resolved to employ all the asses m Cairo to carry the 
lime, mortar and stones The ass immediately lay down 
and pretended to be dead, and Ins master begged for money 
to buy another. When he had collected some he returned 
to his bid ass “ He is not dead,” he said, “ he only pre¬ 
tended to die because he knew 1 had not the wherewithal 
to buy him food ” Still the ass refused to rise, and the 
mountebank adduced the company, telling them that 
the Soldan had sent out the criers commanding the people 
to assemble on the morrow outside Cairo to see the most 
wonderful sights m the world. He further desired that 
the most gracious ladies and the most beautiful girls should 
be mounted on asses The ass raised himself and pricked 
up his eais. ’’The governor of my quarter,” added the 
mountebank. “ has begged me to lend my ass for his wife, 
who is old and toothless, and very ugly.” The ass began 
to limp as though he were old and lame “ Ah, you like 
beautilul ladies J ” said Ins master. The animal bowed 
Ins held. “Oh, well,” said the man. “there aie many 
present , show me the most beautiful ” Which command 
the ass obeyed with judgment and discretion. 

These manellous asses, said the demonologists, were, 
if not demons, at least men metamorphosed, like Apuleius, 
who was, it is said, transformed into an ass. Vincent de 
Beauvais speaks of two women who kept a little inn near 
Rome, and who sold their guests at the market, after having 
changed them into pigs, fowls, or sheep. One of them, he 
adds, changed a certain comedian into an ass, and as he 
retained his talents utidet his new skin, she led him to the 
fairs on the outskirts of the city, gaining much money 
thereby. A neighbour bought this wise ass at a good pnee, 
and in handing it over the sorcerers felt obliged to warn the 
purchaser not to let the ass enter water. Its new master 
attended to the warning ior some time, but one day the 
poor ass managed to get free and cast itself into a lake, 
when it regained its natural shape, to the great surprise 
of its driver The matter was brought to the ears ot the 
X^ope, who had the two witches punished, while the comed¬ 
ian returned to the exercise of his profession. 

Many stones are told of the ass which carried Jesus 
Christ into Jerusalem, and which is said to have died at 
Verona, where its remains are still honoured. The rabbis 
make quite as much ado over Balaam’s ass, which has 
already been mentioned. It is, they say, a privileged 
animal whom God formed at the end of the sixth day. 
Abraham employed it to carry the wood for the sacrifice 
of Isaac ; it also carried the wife and son of Moses in the 
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desert. They also maintain that Balaam’s ass is carefully 
nourished and kept in a secret place until the coming of 
the Jewish Messiah, who will mount it when He subdues all 
the earth. 

Assassins : ( Hashishin, so-called from their use of the drug 
hashish, distilled from the hemp plant). A branch of that 
sect of Mahomcdans known as Ismaelites, founded in the 
latter part of the eleventh century by Ha.ssan Sabah, in 
Syria and Persia. Driven from Cairo, llassan spread a 
modified form of the Ismielite doctrine throughout Svna, 
and in 1090 he became master of the mountain stronghold, 
Alamut, in Persia, where he founded a society known as 
the Assassins, and from which he ostensibly promulgated 
the principles of the Ismaehte sect. The di It ere nee, how¬ 
ever, between the Assassins and other Ismaelites, was that 
they employed secret assassination against all the enemies 
of the sect. Their organisation was founded upon that 
of the Western Lodge at Cairo, and at the head of their 
sect was the Shcik-Al-Gebel, or “ Old Man of the Mountain,” 
as the name has been rather absurdly translated by Kurop- 
eans authors, the more correct translation being “ Chief 
of the mountain.” The other officers of the society were 
the grand priors, lesser priors initiates, associates, and the 
fedaoi or “ devoted ones,” who wore tin* assas'*in\ proper. 
These latter were young men from whose ranks those who 
were selected for the various deeds of blood for vihuh the 
Assassins became notorious, wen* (hosen. Thev were 
not initiated into the secret circle of the cult and blind 
obedience was expected from them When tlieir services 
were required they were intoxic ited with hashish, and m 
this condition were taken into the magnificent gardens of 
the Sheik, where they were suriminded by e\ cry pleasure. 
This they were told \va« a foretaste of what they might 
expect in Paradise, to which they would instantiv proceed 
were they to lose their lives in the Sheik's service Con¬ 
sequently these young men, foi the most part ignorant 
peasants, displayed a degree of fanaticism which made them 
the fitting instruments of Hassan’s policy But the 
initiated amongst the Assassins were convinced of the 
worthlessness of religion and morality, hdel no belief, and 
sneered covertly at the Prophet and his ieligion 

The early history of the soru ty is one of romantic and 
absorbing inteicst. llassan had been a member of a 
secret Ismaehte society at Cairo, the head of which was 
the Caliph, “ and of which tin* object was the dissemination 
of the doctrines oi the sect ot the Ismaelites . . 

“ This society, we .ire told, comprised both men and 
women, who met m separate assemblies for the common 
supposition of the insignificance of the latter sex in the 
east, is erroneous. It was presided over by the Chief 
Missionary [ Dai-al-Doal) who was always a person of 
importance in the state, and not infrequently Supreme 
Judge ( Kadhi-al-Kodhai), 1 heir assemblies 1 a lied Societies 
of Wisdom (Mcia/is-al-flit mil), were held twice a week, on 
Mondays and Wednesdays All the members appeared 
clad in white. The president having lirst waited on the 
Caliph, and read to him the intended lecture, or, if that 
could not be done, having got his signature on the back 
of it. proceeded to the assembly and delivered a written 
discourse. At the conclusion of it, those present kissed 
his hand and reverently touched with their forehead the 
handwriting of the Caliph. In this state the society con¬ 
tinued till the reign of that extraordinary madman, the 
Caliph Haken-bi-cmr-illali (Judge by the Command of 
God), who determined to place it on a splendid footing. 
He erected for it a stately edifice, styled the House of 
Wisdom ( Dar-al-hicmet ), abundantly furnished with books 
and mathematical instruments. Its doors were open to 
all, and paper, pens and ink were profusely supplied for 
the use of those who chose to frequent it. Professors of 


law, mathematics, logic, and medicine were appointed to 
give instructions ; and at the learned disputations which 
were frequently held in presence of the Caliph, these 
professors appeared in their state caftans (Khalao), which, 
it is said, exactly resembled the robes worn at the English 
universities. The income assigned to this establishment 
by the munificence of the Caliph, was 257,000 ducats an¬ 
nually. arising from the tenths paid to the crown. 

“ The course of instruction in tins university proceeded, 
according to Macnsi, by the following nine degrees. (1) 
The object of the first, which was long and tedious, was to 
infuse doubts and difficulties into the mind of the aspirant, 
and to lead him to repose a blind confidence in the know¬ 
ledge and wisdom of his teacher. To tins end he was 
perplexed with captious questions ; the absurdities of the 
literal sense of the Koran and its repugnance to reason, 
were studiously pointed out and dark hints were given 
that beneath tins shell lav a kernel sweet to the taste and 
nutritive to the soul. But all further information was 
most rigorously withheld till he had consented to bind 
himself by a most solemn oath to absolute faith and blind 
obedience to his instructor. (2) When he had taken the 
oath he was admitted to the second degree, which in¬ 
culcated the acknowledgement of the imams appointed 
by God as the sources of all knowledge (5) The third 
degree informed him what was the number of these blessed 
and holy imams ; and this was the mystic seven ; for, 
as God had made seven heavens, seven earths, seas, planets, 
metals, tones, and colours, so seven was the number of 
these noblest of God’s creatures ( |) In the fourth de¬ 
gree the pupil learned that (rod had sent seven lawgivers 
into the world, each of whom was commissioned to alter 
and improve the system ot his predecessor ; that each of 
these had seven helpers, who appeared in the interval 
between him and his successor ; these helpers, as they 
did not appear as public teachers, were called the mute 
{s<rnif), in contradistinction to the speaking lawgivers. 
The seven lawgivers were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, Mohammed, and Ismael, the son of Jaalter ; the 
seven principal helpers, called Seats (sojs) were Seth. Shem. 
Ishmael (the son of Abraham), Aaron, Simon, All, and 
Mohammed, the son of Ism id. Tt is justly observed that, 
as this la-t personage was not more than a century dead, 
the teacher had it in his power to fix on whom he would as 
the mute prophet of the present time, and inculcate the 
belief in, arid obedience to, him of all who had not got 
beyond tins degree (5) The fifth degree taught that 
each of the seven mute prophets hud twelve apostles for 
the disserrun ition of his faith. The suitableness of this 
number was also proved by analogy There are twelve 
sign*, of the Zodiac, twelve months, twelve tribes of Israel, 
twelve; joints in the four fingers of each hand, and so forth. 
(O) The pupil being led thus far, and having shown no 
symptoms of restiveness, the precepts of the Koran were 
once more brought under consideration, and he was told 
that all the positive portions of religion must be subordinate 
to philosophy. He was consequently instructed in the 
systems of Plato and Aristotle during the long sjvace of 
time ; and (7) when esteemed fully qualified, lie was ad¬ 
mitted to the seventh degree, when instruction was com¬ 
municated in that mystic Pantheism, which is held and 
taught by the sect of the Soofees. (8) The positive 
precepts of religion were again considered, the veil was 
torn from the eyes of the aspirant, all that had preceded 
was now declared to have been merely scaffolding to raise 
the edifice of knowledge, and was to be flung down. 
Prophets and teachers, heaven and hell, all were nothing ; 
future bliss and misery were idle dreams ; all act ons were 
permitted. (9) The ninth degree had only to inculcate 
that nought was to be believed, everything might be done." 
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It is worthy of mention that one of Ilassan’s early 
intimates was the famous Omar Khayyam, with whom he 
and another friend contracted a bargain that the most 
successful of the three would share his good fortune with 
the others. It is likely that the practical mystic and the 
astrologer would feel drawn to each other by many com¬ 
mon tastes, but we do not learn that Omar profited much 
from the bargain so far as Llassan was concerned. The 
third of the friends, Nizam-al-Melk, achieved an exalted 
position as vizier to the second of the Seljuk monarchs, 
and calling to mind his promise offered Omar a post under 
the government, but the author of the Rubaiyat was too 
addicted to pleasure to accept active employment, and 
in lieu of the dazzling position offered him, was content 
with a pension of 1,200 ducats, with winch he went into 
retirement. 

Hassan clearly perceived that the plan of the society at 
Cairo was defective as a means of acquiring temporal power. 
The Dais might exert themselves and proselytes might be 
gained, but till possession was obtained ol some strongholds, 
and a mode of striking terror into princes devised, nothing 
effectual could be achieved 

With tins object in view he instituted the Fedavi, 
who unhesitatingly obeyed their chief, and, without 
inquiry or hesitation, plunge their daggers into the bosom 
of whatever victim was pointed out to them, even though 
their own lives should be the immediate sacrifice. The 
ordinary dres* of the Fedavi was (like Unit of all the sects 
opposed to the house of Abbas), white ; their caps, girdles, 
or boots, were red. Hence they were named the White 
(Mubetyazah ), and the Red ( Muhamnnrc) , but they could 
with ease assume any guise, even that of the Christian 
monk, to accomplish their murderous designs. 

Hassan was perfectly aware that without the compressing 
power of positive religion, no society can well be held to¬ 
gether. Whatever, therefore, his private opinions may 
have been, he resolved to impose on the bulk of Ins fol¬ 
lowers the most rigid obedience to the positive precepts of 
I‘•‘lam, and, actually put his own son to death foi a breach 
of one of them. 

Hassan is said to have rejected two of the degrees of the 
IsiiiAcdite society at Cairo, and to have reduced them to 
seven, the original number m the plan of \bdallah Maimoon, 
the first projector of tins secret society Besides these 
seven degrees, through which the aspirants gradually 
rose to knowledge, Hassan, in what Hammer terms the 
brcw.iry of the order, drew up seven regulations or rules 
for the conduct of the teachers in his society. (1) The 
first of these, named Ashinai-Kisk (Knowledge of Duty), 
inculcated the requisite knowledge of human nature ior 
selecting fit persons lor admission. To this belong the 
proverbial expressions said to have been current among 
the Dais, similar to those used by the ancient Pythagoreans, 
such as Sow not on barren ground ’’ ythat is, “ Waste 
not your labour on incapable persons), “ Speak not in a 
house where there is a lamp ” (that is, “ Be silent in the 
presence of a lawyer "). (2) The second rule was called 

redms (Gaining of Confidence), and taught to win the 
candidates by flattering their passions and inclinations. 

(3) The third, of which the name is not given taught 
to involve them in doubts and difficulties by pointing out 
the absurdities of the Koran, and of positive religion. 

(4) When the aspirant had gone thus far, the solemn 
oath of silence and obedience, and of communicating his 
doubts to his teacher alone was to be imposed on the 
disciple ; and then (5) he was to be informed that the 
doctrines and opinions of the society were those of the 
greatest men in church and state. (6) The 'lessees 
(Confirmation) directed to put the pupil again through all 
lie had learned, and to confirm him in it. And, (7) finally, 


the Te£vil (Instruction in Allegory) gave the allegorical 
mode of interpreting the Koran, anil drawing whatever 
sense might suit their purposes from its pages. Any one 
who had gone through this course of instruction, and was 
thus become perfectly imbued with the spirit of the society, 
was regarded as an accomplished Dai, and employed in 
the important office of making proselytes and extending 
its influence. 

Soofeism, a doctrine of this society, which is a kind of 
my«tic Pantheism, viewing God 111 all and all in God, may 
produce, like fatalism, piety or its opposite. In the eyes 
of one who thus views God, all the distinctions between 
vice and vntue become fleeting and uncertain, and crime 
may gradually lose its atrocity, and be regarded as only 
a means for the production of a good end. That the 
Ismachte Fedavi muidered innocent persons without 
compunction, when ordered so to do by his superiors, is 
an undoubted fact, and there is no absurdity in Mijiposing 
that he and they may have thought that 111 so doing they 
were acting rightly and promoting the cause of truth 

The followers of Hassan Sabah were called the Pastern 
Ismaclites, to distinguish them from those of Africa. 
They were also named the Batimveh (Internal or Secret), 
fiom the secret meaning which they drew from the text 
of the Koran, and Moolhad, or Moolahid (Impious) on 
account of the imputed impiety of their doctrines—-names 
common to them with most of the preceding sects. It 
is under tins last appellation that they were known to 
Maico Polo, the Venetian traveller. 'lhc name, howc\er, 
by which they are best known in Purope, and which we 
employ is that of This name is veiy generally 

derived from lh.it of the founder of their society ; but 
M De Sacy has made it probable that the Oriental term 
IIashii.hu 1, of winch the Grusadeis made Assassins, comes 
(as already noted) from Hashish, a species of hemp, from 
which intoxicating opiates were made, which the ledavi 
were m the h.ibit ol taking previously to engaging m their 
daring enterprises, or employed as a medium of procuring 
delicious visions of the paradise promised to them by 
the Sheikh al-Gebel. 

Tt is a cuiions question how Hassan contrived to infuse 
into the Fulavi the recklessness of life, joined with the 
spmt of implicit obedience to the commands of their 
superiors, which they so invariably displayed. We are 
told that the system adopted for this purpose was to obtain, 
by purchasing or otherwise, from their parents, stout and 
healthy children. These were reared up in implicit 
obedience to the will of the Sheik, and, to fit them for their 
futuie olfice, carefully instructed in vauous languages. 

The Assassins soon began to make themselves felt as a 
power in Persia and Syria. Their first victim was that 
very Nizam with whom’ Hassan and Omar had completed 
their youthful bargain His son speedily followed him, 
as did the Sultan of Persia. That monarch’s successor 
made war with them, but was so terror-stricken by their 
murderous tactics, that he speedily cemented a peace. 
Hassan died at an advanced age in 1124, having assassin¬ 
ated both his sons, and left as his successor his chief prior, 
Hia-busurg-Omid, during the reign of wdiom the Assassins 
were far from fortunate. The list of their victims had by 
this time become a long and illustrious one. The fourth 
Sheik of the Mountain—another Hassan—made public 
the secret doctrines of the society, announcing that the 
religion of Islam was abolished and that the people might 
give themselves up to feasting and pleasure. He further 
stated that he was the promised Caliph of God upon earth ; 
but some four years after this announcement he was 
assassinated and succeeded by his son, Mahomed II. whose 
rule of forty-six years was marked by deeds of revolting 
cruelty. But he had several implacable enemies, one of 
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whom was the famous Saladin, and the Syrian branch of 
the society seceded from his sway, and became independent. 
This branch it was with whom the Crusaders came so 
much into contact, and whose emissaries slew Raymond 
of Tripoli, and Conrad of Montferrat. Mahomed's son, 
Hassan III., restored the old form of doctrine—that is, 
the people were strictly confined to the practice of Islam, 
whilst the initiates were as before, superior and agnostic. 
His was the only reign in which no assassinations occurred 
and he was regarded with friendship by his neighbours. 
But after a reign of twelve years, he was poisoned, and 
during the minority of his son assassination was greatly 
in vogue. After a reign of thirty years, Mahomed III., the 
son in question, was slain by his successor, Rukneddin ; 
but vengeance quickly followed, for only a year later the 
Tartars swept into Persia, took Alamut and other Assassin 
strongholds, and captured the reigning monarch, who 
was slain because of his tieachery. Over 12,000 Assassins 
were massacred, and their power was completely broken. 
The like fate overtook the Syrian branch, which was 
nearly extirpated by the Egyptian Mamelukes. But in 
the more isolated valleys of Syria, many of them lingered 
on and are believed still to exist there. At all events, 
doctrines similar in character to theirs are occasionally 
to be met with in Not them Syria. An account of the 
manner in which the Assassins aroused the lust of slaughter 
in the Fedavis is given in Snet-al-Hahen, or Memoirs of 
Hakm —an Arabic historic romance, as follows :— 

“ Our narrative now returns to Ismael the chief of the 
Ismaelitcs. He took with him his people laden with gold, 
silver, pearls, and other effects, taken away fiom the in¬ 
habitants of the coasts, and which he had received in the 
island of Cyprus, and on the part of the King of Egypt, 
Dhaher, the son of Hakem-bicmr-Illah. Having bidden 
farewell to the Sultan of Egypt at Tripoli?, they proceeded 
to Massyat, when the inhabitants of the castles and 
fortresses assembled to enjoy themselves, along with the 
chief Ismael and his people. They put on the rich dresses 
with which the Sultan had supplied them, and adorned 
the castle of Massyat with everything that w r as good and 
fine. Ismael made his entry into Massyat with the Devoted 
( Fedavi ), as no one has ever done at Massyat before him 
or after him. He stopped there some time to take into 
his service some more persons whom lie might make 
devoted both in heart and body. 

41 With this view he had caused to be made a vast garden, 
into which he had water conducted. In the middle of tins 
garden he built a kiosk raised to the height of four stones. 
On each of the four sides wcie richly-ornamented windows 
joined by four arches, in which were painted stars of gold 
and silver. He put into it roses, porcelain glasses, and 
drinking-vessels of gold and silver, lie had with him 
Mamlooks (i.e., slaves), ten males and ten females, wEo 
were come with him from the region of the Nile, and who 
had scarcely attained the age of puberty. He clothed 
them in silks and in the finest stuffs, and he gave unto them 
bracelets of gold and of silver. The columns were oxer- 
laid with musk, and with amber, and in the four arches 
of the windows he set four caskets, in which was the purest 
musk. The columns were polished, and this place w f as 
the retreat of the slaves. He divided the garden into four 
parts. In the first of these were pear-trees, apple-trees, 
vines, cherries, mulberries, plums, and other kinds of 
fruit-trees. In the second w'ere oranges, lemons, olives, 
pomegranates, and other fruits. In the third were cucum¬ 
bers, melons, leguminous plants, etc. In the fourth were 
roses, jessamine, tamarinds, narcissi, violets, lilies, 
anemonies, etc., etc. 

“ The garden was divided by canals of water, and the 
kiosk was surrounded with ponds and reservoirs. There 


were groves in which were seen antelopes, ostriches, asses, 
and wuld cows. Issuing from the ponds, one met ducks, 
geese, partridges, quails, hares, foxes, and other animals. 
Around the kiosk the chief Ismael planted walks of tall 
trees, terminating in the different parts of the garden. 
He built there a great house, divided into two apartments, 
the upper and the lower. From the latter covered walks 
led out into the garden, w'hich was all enclosed with walls, 
so that no one could see into it, for these w alks and buildings 
w’ere all void of inhabitants. He made a gallery of cool¬ 
ness, w hich ran from this apartment to the cellar, which 
w r as behind. This apartment served as a place of assembly 
for the men. Having placed himself on a sofa there 
opposite the door, the chief made his men sit down, and 
gave them to cat and drink during the whole length of 
the day until evening. At nightfall he looked around him, 
and, selecting those whose fiimncss pleased him, said to 
them, ‘ Ho ! such-a-one, come and seat thyself near me.' 
It is thus that Ismael made those whom he had chosen 
sit near him on the sofa and drink. He then spoke to 
them of the great and excellent qualities of the imam All, 
of his braveiy, his nobleness, and lus generosity, until 
they fell asleep, overcome by the power of the bevjeh which 
lie had given them, and which never failed to produce its 
effects in less than a quarter of an hour, so that they fell 
clown as if they were inanimate. As soon as the man had 
fallen the chief Ismael arose, and, taking him up, biought 
him into a dormitory, and then, shutting the door, carried 
him on his shoulders into the gallery of coolness, which 
was in the garden, and thence into the kiosk, where lie 
committed him to the care of the male and female slaves, 
directing them to comply with all the desires of the can¬ 
didate, on whom they Hung vinegar till he awoke. When 
he was come to himself the youths and maidens said to 
him 4 W T e arc only waiting ior thy death, for this place 
is destined for thee. This is one of the pavilions of Para¬ 
dise, and we are the hounes and the childien of Paradise. 
If thou wert dead thou wouldest be for ever with us, but 
thou art only dreaming, and wilt soon awake.' Mean¬ 
while, the clnel Ismael had returned to the company as 
soon as he had witnessed the awakening of the candidate, 
who now perceived nothing but jouths and maidens of 
the greatest beauty, and adorned in the most magnificent 
manner. 

44 He looked around the place, inhaled the fragrance of 
musk and frankincense, and drew near to the garden, where 
he saw the beasts and the birds, the running water, and 
the trees. He gazed on the beauty of the kiosk, and the 
vases of gold and silver, while the youths and maidens 
kept him in converse In this way he remained confounded, 
not knowing whether he was awake or only dreaming. 
When two hours of the night had gone by, the chief Ismael 
returned to the domutory, closed to the door, and thence 
proceeded to the garden, where lus slaves came around him 
and rose before him. When the candidate perceived him, 
he said unto him, 4 O, chief Ismael, do I dream, or am I 
awake ? ' The chief Ismael then made answer to him . 
4 O, such-a-one bewairo of relating this vision to any one 
who is a stranger to this place ! Know that the Lord Ali 
has shown thee the place which is destined for thee in 
Paradise. Know that at this moment the Lord Ali and I 
have been sitting together in the regions of the empyrean. 
So do not hesitate a moment in the service of the imam 
who has given thee to know his felicity/ Then the chief 
Ismael ordered supper to be served. It was brought in 
vessels of gold and of silver, and consisted of boiled meats 
and roast meats, with other dishes. While the candidate 
ate, he was sprinkled with rose-water ; when he called for 
dnnk there were brought to him vessels of gold and silver 
filled with delicious liquors, in which also had been mingled 
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some berijeh. When he had fallen asleep, Ismael carried 
him through the gallery hack to the dormitory, and, leaving 
him there, returned to his company. After a little time 
he went back, threw vinegar on his face, and then, bringing 
him out, ordered one of the Mamlooks to shake him. On 
awaking, and finding himself in the same place among the 
guests, he said . ‘ There is no god but God, and Mohammed 
is the Prophet of God ! ’ The chief Ismael then drew near 
and caressed him, and he remained, as it were, immersed 
in intoxication, wholly devoted to the service of the chief, 
who then said unto him . 1 O, such-a-om\ know that what 
thou hast seen was not a dream, but one of the miracles 
of the imam All. Know that he has written thy name 
among those of his friends. If thou keep the secret thou 
art certain of thy felicity, but if thou speak ol it thou wilt 
incur the resentment of the imam. If thou die thou art a 
martyr ; but beware of relating tins to any person what¬ 
ever. Thou hast entered by one of the gates to the Jnend- 
ship of the imam, and art become one of his family ; but 
if thou betray the secret, thou wilt become one of his 
enemies, and be driven from lus house ’ Ihus this man 
became one of the seivants of the chief Ismael, who in tins 
manner surrounded himself with trusty men, until his 
reputation w r as established. This is what is related to 
the chief Ismael and his Devoted " 

To these romantic tales of the Paradise of the Old Man of 
the Mountain w'C must add to another of an e\en more 
mystical character, furnished by the learned and venerable 
Sheik Agd-ur-Rahman (Servant of the Compassionate, 
i e., of God) Ben Kbubekr Al-Jcriri of Pamasuis, in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of his work entitled, A Choice Book 
for J)i si over mg the Secrets of the Art of Impost we. 

Asteroids : (See Astrology.) 

Astolpho : A hero of Italian romance. He was the son of 
Otho, King of England. He was transformed into a 
myrtle by Alcina, a sorceress, but later icgained his human 
form through Melissa, lie took pait m many adventures, 
and cured Orlando of his madness. Astolpho is the alle¬ 
gorical representation of a true man lori through sensuality. 

Astral Body is in Theosophy that body which functions 
in the Astral World Like the lest ol man’s tne bodies, it 
is composed of matter, relatively, however, much liner 
than that which composes the ordinary physical body. It 
is the instrument of passions, emotions, and desires, and, 
since it interpenetrates and extends beyond the physical 
body, it is the medium through which these aie conveyed 
to the latter. When it separates from the denser body— 
as it does during .sleep, or by the mllucnce of drugs, or 
as the result of accidents—it takes with it the capacity 
for feeling, and only with its return can pain or any other 
such phenomena be felt. During these periods of separa¬ 
tion the astral body is,an exact replica of the physical, and 
as it is extremely sensitive to thought, the apparitions of 
dead and dying-—of which so much is heard in the new 
science of the Borderland—resemble even to the smallest 
details the physical bodies which they have lately left. 
The Astral World is, of course, easily attainable to clair¬ 
voyants of even moderate powders, and the appropriate 
body is therefore clearly visible. In accordance with 
theosopliic teaching on the subject of thought, the latter 
is not the abstraction it is commonly considered to be, 
but built up of definite forms the shape of which depends 
on the quality of the thought, and it also causes definite 
vibrations, which are seen as colours. Hence, clairvoyants 
are able to tell the state of a man s development from the 
appearance of his astral body. A nebulous appearance 
betokens imperfect development, while an ovoid appearance 
betokens a more perfect development. As the colours 
are indicative of the kind of thought, the variety of these 
in the astral body indicates the possessor’s character. 


Inferior thoughts beget loud colours, so that rage, for 
instance, will be recognised by the red appearance of the 
astral body, and on the contrary, higher thoughts will be 
recognisable by the presence of delicate colours, religious 
thought for instance, causing a blue colour. This teaching 
holds true for the bodies higher than the astral, but, the 
coloration of the astral body is much more familiar to 
dwelleis in the physical vvorid than is the coloration of the 
higher bodies, with the feelings of which they are relatively 
unacquainted 'I here is a definite theory underlying the 
emotional and other functions of the astral body. The 
matter of which the latter is composed is not, of course, 
alive with an intelligent life, but it nevertheless possesses 
a kind of life sufficient to convey an under standing of its 
own existence and wants. The stage of evolution of this 
life is that of descent, the turning point not having yet, 
so far as it is concerned, been reached. He who possesses 
the body has, on the other hand, commenced to ascend, 
and there is, therefore, a continual opposition of forces 
between him and Ins astral body. Hence, his asiral body 
accentuates in him such of grosser, retrogiade thoughts 
as he may nourish since the direction of these thoughts 
coincides with itsow n direction Jf, however, lie icsiststhe 
opposition of his astral body, theciaving ofthe latter j.radu- 
all\ becomes weaker and weaker till at last it disappears al¬ 
together And the constitution of the astral body is thereby 
altered, gross thoughts demanding for their medium gross 
astral matter, pure* thoughts demanding fine astral matter 
During physical life the various kinds of matter in the 
ostial body aie intermingled, but at physical death the ele¬ 
mentary life* in the matter of the astral body seeks in¬ 
stinctively after self-prescr\at ion, and it thereto! c causes 
the mattei to rearrange itself in a senes of seven concen- 
11ic sheaths, the densest being outside and the finest 
inside. Physical vision depends on the eyes, but ashal 
vision depends on the* various kinds of astral mattei being 
in a condition of ret eptiveness to drift rent undulations. 
To be aw aie of line matter, lint' matter in the ostial body 
is neccssaiv, and so with the other kinds Hence, when 
the real langement trikes place, vision only of the grossest 
kinds of matter is ] ossiblc since only that kind is repre¬ 
sented in the thick outer sheath of the aAral tody. t’nder 
these tin um.stances, the new denizen of the asiral sphere 
sees only the worst of if, and also only the worst of his 
fellow denizens, even though they are not in so low a state 
as lmnsell Ibis state is not, of com sc* eternal, and in 
accordance with the evolutional)* process, the gross sheath 
of a stud mattei wears slowly away, and the ir.cn remains 
clothed with the six less gross sheaths. Ihese also, with 
the passage of time*, wear away, being resolved into their 
compound elements, and at last when the final disintegra¬ 
tion of the least gross sheath of all takes } lace, the in¬ 
dividual leaves the Astial World and passes into the Mental. 
1 his icairangcment of the astral body is not, however, in¬ 
evitable, and those who have learned and know, are able 
at physical deatli to prevent it. In such cases the change 
appears a very small one, and the so-called dead ccntinue 
to live their lives and do their work much as they did m 
the physical body. {See Astral World, Avichl Theosophy.) 
Astral World. (Plane or Sphere) : Kama World is, in 
Theosophy, the second lowest of the seven worlds, the 
world oi emotions, desires, and passions. Into it man 
passes at physical death, and there he functions lor periods 
which vaiy with the state of his development, the primitive 
savage spending a relatively short time in the Astral 
World, the civilised man spending relatively longer. The 
appropriate body is the astral (q.v.), which though com¬ 
posed of matter as is the physical body, is nevertheless of 
a texture vastly liner than the latter. Though it is in its 
aspect of the after-death abode that this world is of most 
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importance and most interest, it may be said in passing, 
that even during physical life, man—not only clairvoyants 
who attain it easily^ but also ordinary men—may and do 
temporarily inhabit it. This happens during sleep, or 
by reason of the action of anaesthetics or drugs, or accidents, 
and the interpenetrating astral body then leaves its denser 
physical neighbour, and taking with it the sense of pleasure 
and pain, lives for a short tunc in its own world. Here 
again the state of the savage ditfers from that of lus more 
advanced fellows, for the former does not travel far from 
his immediate surroundings, while the latter may perforin 
useful, helpful work for the benefit of humanity. Further, 
it may in passing be noted that disembodied mankind are 
not the only inhabitants of the Astral U arid, lor very many 
of its inhabitants are of an altogether non-human nature- 
lower orders of the dccas or angels, and nature-spirits or 
elementals, both good and bad, smh including fames 
which are just beyond the powers of human vision, and 
the demons present to the vision of delirium tremens. It 
will however be sufficient now to turn attention to the 
Astral World as the state immediately following physical 
death and containing both heaven and hell as these are 
populirly conceived. 

There are seven divisions which correspond to the seven 
divisions of matter, the solid, liquid;, gaseous, ctheric. 
super-ethenc, subatomic and atomic, and, as mentioned 
in the article on the Astral Body, this plays a must im¬ 
portant part in the immediate destiny of man in it. If 
through ignorance, he has peimilted the rearrangement 
of the matter of his astral body into sheaths, he is cognisant 
only of part of lus surroundings at a tune, and it is not till 
after experience, much of which may be extremely painful, 
that he is able to enjoy the bliss which the higher divisions 
of the Astral World contain. The lowest of these divisions, 
the seventh, is the environment of those of gross and 
unrestrained passions, since it and most of the matter of 
their astral bodies is of the same type, and it constitutes a 
very hell, and the only hell which exists Iliis is 
Avichi, the place of desires which cannot be satisfied 
because of the absence of the physical body, which was 
the means of their satisfaction. The tortures of these 
desires are the analogue of the torments of hell-fire m the 
older Christian orthodoxy. Unlike that orthodoxy, how¬ 
ever, theosophy teaches that the state ot toimcnt is not 
eternal, but passes away in time when the desires through 
long gnawing without fulfilment, have died at last, and it 
is therefore more correct to look on Avichi as a purgatorial 
state. The ordinaiy man, however, dues not experience 
this seventh division of the Astral World, but according 
to lus character finds himself in one or other of the three 
next higher divisions. The sixth division is very little 
different from his physical existence, and he continues 
in his old surroundings among Ins old friends, who are, 
of course, unaware of his presence, and indeed, often does 
not realise that he is dead so far as the physical world is 
concerned. The fifth and fourth divisions are in most 
respects quite similar to this, but their inhabitants become 
less and less immersed in the activities and interests which 
have hitherto engrossed them, and each sheath of their 
astral bodies decays in turn as did the gross outer sheath 
of the sensualist’s body. The three higher divisions are 
still more removed from the ordinary material world, and 
their inhabitants enjoy a state of bliss of which we can have 
no conception ; worries and cares of earth are altogether 
absent, the insistence of lower desires has worn out in the 
lower divisions, and it is now possible to live continually 
in an environment of the loftiest thoughts and aspirations. 
The third division is said to correspond to the spiritual¬ 
istic “ summerland," where the inhabitants live in a world 
of their own creation—of the creation of their thoughts. 


Its cities and all their contents, scenery of life, are all 
formed by the influence of thought. The second division 
is w'hat is properly looked on as heaven, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of different races, creeds, and beliefs, find it each 
according to lus belief. Hence, instead of its being the 
place taught of by any particular religion, it is the region 
where each and every religion finds its own ideal. Christ¬ 
ians, Mohammedans, Hindus, and so on, find it to be just 
as they conceived it would be. Here, and in the first and 
highest division, the inhabitants pursue noble aims freed 
from what of selfishness was mingled with these aims on 
earth. The literary man, his thoughts of fame ; the artist, 
the scholar, the preacher, all work without incentive of 
personal interest, and where their work is pursued long 
enough, and they are fitted for the change, they leave the 
Astral World and enter one vastly higher—the Mental. 
It was, however, mentioned that the rearrangement of the 
matter ol the astral body at physical death, was the result 
of ignorance, and those who are sufficiently instructed do 
not permit tins rearrangement to take. They are not, 
therefore, confined to any one division, and have not to 
progress from division to division, but are able to move 
through any part of the Astral World, labouring always in 
their various lines of action to assist the great evolutionary 
scheme. (See Astral Body, Worlds, Planes or Spheres, 
Theosophy, Avichi, Summerland.) 

Astrology : Tin; art of divining the fate or future of persons 
from the juxtaposition of the sun, moon and planets. 
Judicial astrology foretells the destinies of individuals and 
nations, while natural astrology predicts changes of weather 
and tiie opeiation of the stars upon natural things 

History —In Egyptian tradition, we find its invention 
attributed to Hermes Tnsmegistus, or Thoth. by whom, 
under different names, is represented the various revela¬ 
tions of truth, both theological and natural ; for lie is the 
Mercuiy of the Romans, the eloquent deliverer of the 
messages of the gods. The name of Ptolemy, the greatest 
of winch astrology can boast, belongs also to Egypt, but 
to the comparative y recent period when Imperial Rome 
flourished. In Imperial Rome astrology was held in great 
repute, especially under the reign of Tiberius, wdio himself 
obtained that knowledge of the science from Thrasyllus, 
which enabled him to foretell the destiny of Galba, then 
consul. When Claudius was dying lrom the effects of 
Locusta s poison, Agrippina cautiously dissembled his 
progressive illness , nor would she announce his decease 
till the very moment arrived, which the astrologers had 
pronounced fortunate for the accession of Nero. Augustus 
had discouraged the practice of astrology by banishing its 
professors from Rome, but the favour of his successors 
recalled them, and though occasional edicts, in subsequent 
reigns, restrained, and even punished all who divined 
by the stars ; and though Vitelhus and Domitian revived 
the edict of Augustus, the practices of the astrologers were 
secretly encouraged, and their predictions extensively 
believed. Domitian himself, in spite of his hostility, was 
in fear of their denouncements. They prophesied the 
year, the hour, and the manner of his death, and agreed 
with his father in foretelling that he should perish not by 
poison, but by the dagger. 

After the age of the Antonines and the work of Censorinus, 
we hear little of astrology for some generations. In the 
eighth century the venerable Ilcde and his distinguished 
scholar, Alcuin, are said to have pursued this mystic study. 
In that immediately following, the Arabians revived and 
encouraged it. Under the patronage of Almaimon, the 
Mirammolin, in the year 827, the Megale Syntaxis of 
Ptolemy was translated under the title of “ Almagest,'* 
by Al. llazen Ben Yusseph. Albumasar added to this 
work, and the astral science continued to receive new force 
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from the labours oi Alfraganus, Ebennozophim, Alfaragius, 
and Geber. 

The conquest of Spain by the Moors carried this know¬ 
ledge, with all their other treasures of learning into Spain, 
and before their cruel expulsion it was naturalized among 
the Christian savants. Among these the wise Alonzo 
(or Alphonso) of Castile, has immortalized himself by Ins 
scientific researches, and the Jewish and Christian doctors, 
who arranged the tables which pass under his name, were 
convened from all the accessible parts of civilized Europe. 
Five years were employed in their discussion, and it has 
been said that the enormous sum of 400,000 ducats was 
disbursed in the towers of the Alcaz.ir of (Liliana, in the 
adjustment and correction of Ptolemy’s calculations. 
Mur was it only the physical motions of the stais which 
occupied this grave assembly. The two kabahstic volumes, 
yet existing in cipher, in the royal library of the kings of 
Spam, and winch tradition assigns to the hand of Alonzo 
himself, betoken a more visionary study, and m spite ol 
the denunciations against his orthodoxy, which were 
thundered in Ins ears on the authority of Tcrtullian, Basil 
and Honaventure, the fearless monaich gave Ins sanction 
to such muster-* as practised truly the art of divination 
by the stars, and in one part of lus code enrolled astrology 
among the seven liberal sciences 

In Germany mnnv eminent men have been addu ted 
to this study , and a long catalogue might be made of 
those who have considered other sciences with reference 
to astrology, and written on them as such Eaust lias, of 
course, the credit of being an astrologer as well as a wizaid, 
and we find that singular but splendid genius, Cornelius 
Agrippa, wilting with .is much zeal against astrology as 
on behalf of other occult sciences. 

To the believers in astrology, who flourished in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes, must be added the 
name of Albert von Wallenstein, Puke of Fuedland He 
was indeed an enthusiast in the cause, and many eunous 
anecdotes are related of this devotion. That he had 
him-iclr studied astrology, and under no mean instructors, 
is evidenced by his biography and correspondence. 

Of the* early progress of astrology 111 England, little is 
known Bede and Alcmn we have already mentioned 
as addicted to its study. Roger Bacon could scarcely 
escape the contagion of the art. But it was the period 
of the Stuarts which must be considered as the acme of 
astrology among us. 'then Lilly employed the doctrine 
of the magical circle, and the evocation of spirits from the 
A rs iWolona of Cornelius Agnppa, and list'd the form of 
prayer prescribed therein to the angel Salmonoeus, and 
entertained among lus familiar acquaintance the guardian 
spirits of England, Salma el and Malchidael His ill 
success with the divining rod induced him to surrender 
the pursuit of rhabdomancy, in which he first engaged, 
though he still perserved in asserting that the operation 
demanded secrecy and intelligence in the agents, and, 
above nil, a strong faith, and a competent knowledge of 
their work. The Dean of Westminster had given him 
permission to search for treasure in the cloisters of the 
abbey in the dead of the night. On the western side, 
the rods turned over each other wnth inconceivable rapidity, 
yet, on digging, nothing but a coffin c )uld be discovered. 
He retired to the abbey, and then a storm arose which 
nearly destroyed the west end of the church, extinguished 
all the candles but one, and made the rods immovable. 
Lilly succeeded at length in charming away the demon, 
but no persuasion could induce him to make another 
experiment in that species of divination. 

The successor of Lilly was Henry Coley, a tailor, who 
had been his amanuensis, and traded in prophecy with 
success almost equal to that of liis master. 


While astrology flourished in England it was in high repute 
with its kindred pursuits of magic, necromancy, and al¬ 
chemy, at the court of France. Catherine de Medici her¬ 
self was an adept in the art. At the revolution, which 
commenced a new era in this country, astrology declined, and 
notwithstanding the labours of Partridge, and those of 
Ebenezer Sibley, it lias only in recent years recovered its 
importance 

loigns —There are twelve signs of the Zodiac, divided 
in astrology into " Northern and “ Commanding ” 
(the hist six), and “ Southern ' and “ Obeying " (last sixb 
They aie as follow.— 

Aries, the house of Mars, and exaltation of the sun, or 
the first sign of the zodiac, is a vernal, dry, fiery, masculine. 
Cardinal, equinoctial, diurnal, movable, commanding, 
eastern, choleric, violent, and quadrupcdian sign. These 
epithets will be presently explained. The native, that is, 
the person born under its influence, is tall of stature, of a 
strong but spare make, dry constitution, long face and neck, 
thick shouldois, picrt mg eyes, sandv or ied hair, and brown 
complexion. In disposition he will be warm, hasty and 
passionate The aspects of the planets may. however, 
materially alter these effects. Tins sign rules the head 
and face. Among diseases, it produces small-pox, and 
epilepsy, apoplexv, headache, hypochondriasis, baldness 
ringworm, and all diseases of the head and face, paralyses, 
fevers, measles, and convulsions It presides over the 
following countries England, France, Germany, Syria, 
Switzerland, Poland afid Denmark , and over the cities of 
Naples, Capua, Padua, Florence, Verona, Ferrara, Bruns¬ 
wick, M irseilles, Gesaica, and Utrecht. Its colours are 
red and white. 

Now to explain this terminology, before examining 
another sign, there are said to be four triplicities among 
the signs, vi7 • the earthly Iriphcity, including Taurus, 
\ irgo, and Capricorn; the airy, winch includes Gemini, 
Libra and Aquarius ; the fiery, under which arc reckoned 
Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius ; and the watery, which claims 
Cancer, Scorpio and Pisces. The signs aie further divided 
into diurnal and nocturnal : Aries diurnal, Taurus noctur¬ 
nal, and so on alternately, the diurnal signs being all 
masculine, and the nocturnals feminine. The terms tropi¬ 
cal, equinoctial, vernal, etc , need no comment. Fixed, 
common, movable, refer to the weather. Signs which 
are naim d after quadrupeds are, of course, quadrupedal. 
Such as are called after human states of occupations as 
humane. A peison born under a fiery masculine diurnal 
sign is hot in temper, and bold in character. If it be a 
quadrupedal sign, lie is somewfiiat like to the animal after 
winch the sign is called. Thus in Taurus, the native is 
bold and fuilous ; in Leo, tierce and cruel. Cardinal signs 
are those occupying the four cardinal points. The first 
six from Aries aie termed commanding, and the latter six, 
obeving signs Cancer, Scorpio and Pisces are called 
fruitful or prolific ; and Gemini, Leo, and Vngo, barren. 
Sagittarius, because usually represented as a centaur, is 
said to be humane, and productive of humane character 
in the former fifteen degrees, but of a savage, brutal and 
intractable disposition 111 the latter. 

We shall now proceed with the signs. Taurus is cold 
and dry, earthly, melancholy, feminine, fixed and noctur¬ 
nal, southern, the night-house of Venus. When influential 
in a nativity, it usually produces a person with a broad 
forehead, thick lips, dark curling hair, of quality rather 
brutal, melancholy, and slow in anger, but when once 
enraged, violent, furious, and difficult to be appeased. 
The diseases under this sign are all such as attack the 
throat, scrofula, quinsey, imposthumes and wens. The 
sign rules the neck and throat. Places subject to it are 
stables, cowhouses, cellars and low rooms, and all places 
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used for or by cattle. Of kingdoms, Russia, Ireland, 
Sweden, Persia and Parthia, and of cities, LeipsiC, Parma, 
Mantua, Novogorod, and eleven others. 

Gemini is masculine and diurnal, aerial, hot and moist. 
The native is tall, and straight of body, with long arms ; 
the hands and feet well formed, the complexion lather 
dark, the hair brown, the eye hazel , strong and active in 
person, sound and acute in judgment ; lively, plavful, 
and generally skilful in business. Diseases under this sign 
are those to which the arms, hands and shoulders are 
subject, with aneurisms, frenzy and insanity. Places ■ 
hilly and high grounds, the tops of houses, wainscoted 
rooms, halls and theatres, barns, storehouse's and stairs , 
kingdoms, Armenia, Brabant, Lombardy, Sardinia and 
Kgypt; cities: London, Bruges, Cordova, Metz and seven 
others. It is the day-house of Mercury, and rules the 
colours red and white. 

Cancer is the only house of the moon, and the first 
sign of the watery northern tnplicity. It is a watery, 
cold, moist, phlegmatic, feminine, movable nocturnal, sol¬ 
stitial, and exceedingly fruitful sign, more so than any 
other. The native is fair and pale, short and small ; the 
upper part of the body larger in proportion to the lower ; 
a round face, light hair and blue or grey eyes ; phlegmatic, 
and heavy in disposition ; weak in constitution, and of a 
small voice. Disease's : All disorders of the breast and 
stomach over which parts the sign rules ; cancers, con¬ 
sumption, asthma, dropsy an^ surfeits. Kingdoms : 
Scotland, Holland, Zealand, Btffgundy, Nunndia and 
Carthage ; places : the sea and all rneis, swamps, ponds, 
lakes, wells, ditches, and watety places. Cities: Constanti¬ 
nople, Tunis, York and New York, Genoa, Venice, Algiers, 
Amsterdam, Cadiz, and sixteen others. The colours ruled 
by this sign are green and russet. 

Leo is a sign of a very different nature. It is the only 
house of the sun ; fiery, hot. dry, masculine, tholenc, com¬ 
manding, eastern, and a very barren sign. When this 
sign ascends in a nativity, the individual will be of a tall 
and powerful frame, well-shaped, of an austere countenance, 
of light, yellowish hair, large piercing eyes, commanding 
aspect, and rudely complexion, The character will be 
fierce and cruel, but yet open, generous and com Icons. 
Such was Richard Gcur-de-Lion But the latter part of 
the sign is weaker and more brutal. Tins sign is even more 
modified by planetary influences than any others. Among 
diseases it causes all affections of the heart, over which 
together with the back and the vertebra? of the neck, it 
rules ; fevers, plague, jaundice and pleunsy. Of places, 
it governs woods, forests, deserts and hunting-grounds, fire¬ 
places and furnaces ; of kingdoms : Italy, Chaldaca, Turkey 
and Bohemia ; of cities : Bath, Bristol, Taunton, Rome, 
Damascus, Prague, Philadelphia, and nineteen others. 
Its colours are red and green. 

Virgo is an earthy, cold, dry, barren, feminine, southern, 
melancholy, commanding sign. It is the house and 
exaltation of Mercury. The native is handsome and well¬ 
shaped, slender, of middle stature, and of a clear, ruddy 
or brown complexion, dark hair and eyes, the face rather 
round, and the voice sweet and clear, but not strong ; the 
character amiable and benevolent, witty and studious, 
but not persevering ; and if not opposed by planetary 
aspects, apt to oratory. This sign rules the viscera, and 
is answerable for all diseases affecting them. Of places : 
cornfields and granaries, studies and libraries ; of kingdoms: 
Greece, Crete, Mesopotamia and Assyria ; of cities : 
Jerusalem, Paris, Corinth, and twelve others. Its colours 
arc blue and black. 

Libra is a sign aerial, sanguine, hot, moist, equinoctial 
cardinal, movable, masculine, western and diurnal, humane, 
and the day-house of Venus. The native is tall and well- 
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made, very handsome, of a fine ruddy complexion in youth, 
but which changes to a deep red with advancing years'. 
The hair long and flaxen the eyes grey, the disposition 
courteous, and the character just and upright. Of king¬ 
doms it governs Kthiopia, Austria, Portugal, and Savoy ; 
and of cities, Antwerp, Frankfort, Vienna, Charlestown in 
America, and twenty-seven others The colours which 
it rules are crimson and tawny ; and of places, mountains, 
saw-pits and woods newly felled. 

Scorpio, the night-house of Mars, is a cold, phlegmatic 
feminine, nocturnal, fixed, northern, and watciy sign! 
The native is of a strong, robust, corpulent body, of a 
middle stature, broad visage, dark but not clear com¬ 
plexion, dark grey eyes or light brown, black hair or very 
dark brown, short, thick legs and thick neck. Of places 
it governs swampy grounds and stagnant waters, places 
which abound m venomous dentures, orchards and 
ruinous houses, especially near water. Ol kingdoms: 
f ez, Havana, Norway and Mauntama ; of cities : Mes¬ 
sina, and others , of colours : brown. 

Sagittal ms is a fiery, hot, dry, masculine, diurnal, 
eastern, common, bicorpoieal, obeying sign, the day- 
house and joy of Jupiter. The native is well-formed and 
rather above the middle stature', with fine chestnut hair, 
but inclined to baldness, a visage somewhat long but ruddy 
and handsome ; the body strong, stout and hardy. He is 
inclined to hoisemamhip and field-sports, caieloss of 
danger, generous and intrepid, but hasty and careless. 
Tins sign rules the lnps, and is the cause of gout, iheu- 
matism and disorders which affect the muscles. Accidents 
and disorders occasioned by intemperance; come under 
the government of this sign Ot kingdoms : Spain, Hun¬ 
gary, Sdavoma and Arabia , ol places : stables and parks ; 
and of colours green and red 

Capricormis is an earthy, cold, dry, feminine, nocturnal, 
movable, cardinal, solstitian, domestic, southern, quad¬ 
rupedal sign; the house of Satin n, and the exaltation. 
The native is of slender statute, long thin countenance, 
small beard, dark hair and eyes, long neck, narrow' chest 
and chin, tall usually, though not alwa>s; in disposition, 
cheerful and collected ; talented and upright. Ruling 
the knees and hips, it governs all diseases which attlict 
them, and also all cutaneous diseases, such as leprosy, 
etc , and melancholy diseases such as hypochondriasis 
and hysteria. The kingdoms which it rules aie India, 
Thrace, Mexico and Saxony ; and the cities, Oxford, 
Bradenbuig and nineteen others. The places over which 
it has power are workshops and fallow grounds, and its 
colours, black and brown. 

Aquarius is an airy,hot, moist, rational, fixed, humane, 
diurnal, sanguine, masculine, western, obeying sign, the 
day-house of Saturn. The native is a well-made and 
robust person, rather above the middle stature, long face, 
but of a pleasing and delicate countenance, clear, bright 
complexion, with flaxen hair, often sandy ; of a disposition 
fair open and honest. As tins sign rules the legs and 
ankles it causes all diseases which affect them : lameness, 
white swelling, cramp, and gout. Of places it denotes mines 
and quarries, aeroplane machines, roofs of houses, wells, 
and conduits. Of kingdoms : Tartary, Denmark and 
Westphalia ; and of cities : Hamburg, Bremen, and fifteen 
more. Its colours are grey and sky-blue. 

Lastly, Pisces is a watery, cold, moist, feminine, phleg¬ 
matic, nocturnal, common, bicorporeal, northern, idle, 
effeminate, sickly, and extremely fruitful sign, only less so 
than Cancer ; the house of J upiter, and the exaltation 
of Venus. The native is short and ill-shaped, fleshy, if 
not corpulent, with thick, round shoulders, light hair and 
eyes, the complexion pale, and the head and face large ; 
of a weak and vacillating disposition, well-meaning, but 
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devoid of energy. This sign rules the feet, and causes 
lameness and every kind of disorder occasioned by watery 
humours. Of places : all such as are under Lancer, save 
the sea and rivers; of kingdoms; Lydia, Calabria, Lamphy- 
hu and Normandy ; of cities : Compostella, Alexandria, 
Kheims Ratisbon, and eleven others ; and of colours, it 
rules white. 

Planets. The influence and effects of the planets are 
still more important than those of the signs, and they are 
as follow: We commence with the most remote of the 
planets, Uranus. The days and hours are, as we have seen 
divided among the planets, but as none were left vacant, 
the appropriation of any to Uianus w'ould, of course, throw 
out almost all the ancient cumulations If these then aic 
to be pi ( served, the newly-discovered planet has no in¬ 
fluence , but if tins be the case, by what analogy can any be 
assigned to the others '* However, when tins question was 
likelv to be debated, Uranus was rolling on in its far-off 
mbit, and occasioning no uneasiness whatever to astro¬ 
logers nr magicians. Leaving out all mention of the 
astronomical elements, wo proceed to notice that Uranus 
is by nature extrrmelv (old and dry, melancholy, and one 
of tiie m fort lines. The native is of small stature, dark or 
pale complexion, rather light hair, of a highly ncrcous 
temperament, sedate aspect, hut having something singular 
in his appearance, light grey eyes, and delicate constitu¬ 
tion If the planet be well dignified, he is a searcher into 
science, particularly chemistry, and remarkably attached 
to the wonderful He possesses an extraordinary magnani¬ 
mity and loftiness of mind, with an uncontrollable and 
intense dcsiie for pursuits and discoveries of an uncommon 
nature If lll-digimied, then the native is weak, sickly, 
and short lived, treacherous, and given to gross imposture, 
unfortunate in his undertakings, capricious in his taste s, 
and very eccentric in Ins conduct. No planet, save Saturn, 
is so actively and powerfully malevolent as tins His 
effects are truly malefic They are, however of a totally 
unexpected, strange and unaccountable character He 
rults over pi ices dedicated to unlawful arts, laboratories, 
etc' Tlie regions under his immediate governance are 
Lapland. Finland, and the Poles Professions ‘ necro¬ 
mancers and (Ice tic magicians, cities' Upsala and Mexico. 
Hie name of Ins angel lias not been found out, but lie is 
known to be very hostile* to the female sex, and when Ins 
aspe< ts interfere in the period of marriage, the result is 
anything but happiness. 

Saturn is bv natuic cold and dry, is a melancholy, 
earthy, masculine, solitary, diurnal, malevolent planet, 
and the great infoitum* When In* is lord of the ascendant 
the native is of a middle statute the complexion daik 
and swarthy or pale , small blat k eyes, broad shoulders, 
bla< k han, and ill-shaped about the lower extiemities 
When well dignified, the native is grave and wise, studious 
and severe, of an active and penetrating mind, received 
and patient, constant in attachment, but implacable m 
resentment, upnght and indexible ; but if the planet be 
ill-dignified at the time of birth, then the native will be 
sluggish, covetous, and distrustful ; false, stubborn, 
malicious, and ever discontented. Tins planet is said to be 
well dignified in the horoscope of the Duke of Wellington, 
and to have been ill-dignified, but singularly posited in 
that of Louis XL of France. The diseases lie signifies are 
quartan agues, and such as proceed from cold and melan¬ 
choly ; all impediments in the sight, ear, and teeth ; 
rheumatism, consumption, disorders affecting the memory, 
the spleen, and the bones. Saturn, in general, signifies 
husbandmen, day-labourers, monks, Jesuits, sectarians, 
sextons, and such as have to do with the dead ; gardeners, 
dyers of black, and thirty-three other professions, which 
Lilly enumerates. He mentions also forty-eight plants, 


including all anodynes and narcotic poisons, which are 
under the rule of this planet. Among animals, the cat, 
the ass, hare, mole, mouse, wolf, bear, and crocodile ; all 
venomous creatures Among fishes, the cel, tortoise*and 
shell-fish ; among the birds, the bat, and the owl ; among 
metals and minerals, lead, the loadstone, and all dross o] 
nmtals ; over the sapphire, lapis lazuli, and all stones that 
are not polishable, and of a leaden or ashy colour. 

He causeth the air to be dark and cloudy, cold and 
hurtful, with thick and dense vapours. lie delightcth in 
the eastern quarter, causing eastern winds ; and in gather- 
mg any plant belonging to him the ancients did observe to 
tuin their faces to the east in his hour Those under him 
do rarely live beyond fifty-seven years ; and if he be well 
placed, Seldom less than thirty. Hut Ins nature is cold 
and dry, and these qualities are destiactive to man Flack 
is the (olour which he ruleth. Of countries under his 
influence aie Bavaria, Saxony, and Styria , Ibmmna, 
Constance and Jngoldstadt among cities His fuends are 
Jupiter, Mats and Meicury ; his enemies, the Sun and 
Venus, We call Saturday Ins day, for then he begins to 
rule at sunrise, and rules the fimt hour and the eighth of 
that day. His angel is Cassel ” 

The next planet is Jupiter He is a diurn d, masculine 
planet, temperately hot and moiM, airy, and sanguine ; 
the greater fortune and lord of the airy tnplicity. The 
native, if the planet be well dignified, will be of an erect 
carriage and tall stature ; a handsome ruddy complexion, 
high forehead, soft, thick brown hair; a handsome shape 
and commanding aspect, his \nice will be strong, clear 
and manly. and Jus speech grave and sober. Tf thi* planet 
be ill dignified, still the native will be what is called a good- 
looking person, though of smaller stature, and less noble 
aspect In the former case, the understanding and char¬ 
ade r will be of the highest possible description , and m the 
latter case, though careless and improvident, immoral and 
lricligious, he will never entirely lose the good opinion of 
Ins fuends. Yet lie will be, as Sancho Lanza expresses it: 

*’ Haughty to the humble, anil humble to the haughty." 
'the diseases it rules are apoplexy and inflammation of the 
lungs , disorders affecting the left car, cramps, and pal¬ 
pitations of the heart Plants : the oak, spice, apples, 
and one hundred and seventy-two others ; gems : topaz, 
amethyst, hyacinth and bezoar ; minerals: tin, pewter 
and fnestonc, animals: the ox, hoise, elephant, stag, 
ami .ill domestic animals; weather: pleasant, healthful 
and serene west-north and north-west winds, birds: the 
eagle, peacock, pheasant, etc. Of fishes, lie rules the 
whale and the dolphin, of colours: blue, when well 
posited , of professions . the clergy, the higher order of 
law students, and those who deal in woollen goods ; when 
weak, tin* dependents on the above, with quacks, common 
cheats, and drunkards. Places : all churches, palaces, 
courts, and places of pomp and solemnity. He rules the 
lungs and blood, and is friendly with all tin* planets, save 
Mars. Countries * Spain, Hungary and Babylon ; Ins 
angel is Zndkiel 

'Hie next planet is Mars; a masculine, nocturnal, hot, 
and diy planet , of the fiery tnplicity ; the author of 
strife, and the lesser infortune. The native is short, but 
strongly made, having large bones, ruddy complexion, red 
or sandy hair and eyebrows, quick, sharp eyes, round, 
bold face, and fearless aspect. If well dignified, < ourageous 
and invincible, unsusceptible of fear, careless of life*, reso¬ 
lute and unsubmissive. If ill dignified, a trumpeter of 
his own fame, without decency or honesty; fond of quarrels, 
prone to fightings, and given up to every species of fraud, 
violence and oppression. Nero was an example of tins 
planet's influence, and the gallows is said to terminate 
most generally the career of those born in low life under 
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its government. This plant rules the head, face, gall, 
left ear, and the smell. Disease : plague fevers, and all 
complaints arising from excessive heat ; all wounds by 
iron or steel, injuries by poison, and all evil effects from 
intemperate anger. Herbs and plants : mustard, radish, 
with all pungent and thorny plants ; gems . the bloodstone, 
jasper, ruby and garnet ; of minerals . iron, arsenic, 
antimony, sulphur and vermdion ; animals . the mastiff 
wolf, tiger and all savage beasts ; birds . the hawk, kite, 
raven, vulture, and generally birds of piey ; weather : 
thunder and lightning, fiery meteors, and all strange pheno¬ 
mena ; kingdoms : Lombardy and Bavaria ; cities . 
Jerusalem and Rome. He signifies soldiers, suigeons, 
barbers and butchers Places : smiths' shops, slaughter¬ 
houses, fields of battle, and brick-kilns. His friends are 
all the planets, save the Moon and Jupiter. His colour is 
red, and his angel is Samael. 

We now come to the Sun a masculine hot and dry 
planet, of favourable effects The native is very like one 
boin under Jupiter, but the hair is lighter, the complexion 
redder, the body fatter, and the eyes larger. When well 
dignified, the solar man is affable, courteous, splendid 
and sumptuous, proud, liberal, humane, and ambitious. 
When ill dignified, the native is arrogant, mean loquacious, 
and sycophantic ; much resembling the native under 
Jupiter, ill dignified, but still worse Diseases : all those 
of the heart, mouth and throat, epilepsy, scrofula, tym¬ 
panitis, and biuin-levers. Herbs and plants: laurel, 
vervain, St. Johns wort, orange, hyacinth, and some 
hundreds beside ; gems : carbuncle, the diamond, the 
setites ; minerals : gold ; animals : the lion, the hoar, the 
horse ; birds : the lark, the swan, the nightingale, and all 
singing birds ; fish : the star-fish and all shell-fish ; coun¬ 
tries : Italy, Bohemia, Chaldrea and Sicily ; of cities ■ 
Rome ; colour yellow ; weather, that which is most 
seasonable ; professions : kings, lords and all dignified 
persons, braziers, goldsmiths, and persons employed in 
mints; places: kings' courts, palaces, theatres, Halls, 
and places of state. His friends are all the pi mots, save 
Saturn ; and his angel is Michael. 

The influence of the asteroids, Juno, Pallas, Ceres, and 
Vesta, have never been calculated, and they are said by 
modern astrologers to act beneficially, but feebly. 

The Moon is a far more important planet ; feminine, 
nocturnal, cold, moist, and phlegmatic. Her influence 
in itself is neither fortunate nor unfortunates She is 
benevolent or otherwise, according to the aspects of other 
planets towards her ; and under these circumstanc es she 
becomes more powerful than any of them. The native* is 
short and stout, with fair, pale complexion, round face, 
grey eyes, short arms, thick hands and ieet, very hairy, 
but with light hair ; phlegmatic. If the Moon be affected 
by the Sun at the time of birth, the native wall have a 
blemish on or near the eye. When the Moon is well 
dignified the native is of soft, engaging manners, 1 magi na¬ 
tive, and a lover of the arts, but wandering, careless, 
timorous, and unstable, loving peace, and averse from 
activity. When ill dignified, then the native will be of an 
ill shape, indolent, worthless and disorderly. Diseases : 
palsy, epilepsy, scrofula and lunacy, together with all 
diseases of the eyes , herbs : lily, poppies, mushrooms, 
willow, and about two hundred others ; minerals and gems ; 
pearls, selenite, silver and soft stones , colour, \vhitc ; 
animals : the dog, the cat, the otter, the mouse, and all 
amphibious creatures ; birds : the goose, duck, bat and 
waterfowl in general ; fish : the eel, the crab, and the 
lobster ; weather : she increases the effect of other planets ; 
countries: Denmark, Holland, Flanders, and North 
America; cities: Amsterdam, Venice, Bergen-op-Zoon, 
and Lubeck ; places : fountains, baths, the sea, and in 
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watery places ; professions : queens and dignified women 
midwaves, nurses, all who have to do with water, 
sailors. Her angel is Gabriel. 

Venus is a feminine planet, temperately cold and moist, 
the author of mirth and sport. The native is handsome! 
well-formed but not tall ; clear complexion, bright hazel or 
black eyes, dark brown or chestnut hair, thick, soft, and 
shining ; the voice soft and sweet, and the aspect very 
prepossessing. If well dignified, the native will be cheerful, 
fncndly, musical, and fond of elegant accomplishments ; 
prone to love, but frequently jealous. If ill dignified, the 
native is less handsome in person and in mind, altogether 
vicious, given up to every licentiousness ; dishonest and 
atheistical. Herbs and plants : the fig tree, myrrh, 
myrtle, pomegranate, and about two hundred and twenty 
more , animals : the goat, panther, hart, etc. ; birds ; 
the sparrow', the dove, the thrush, and the wren ; gems : 
the emerald, chrysolite, beryl, chrysoprasus ; countries : 
Spain, India and Persia ; cities : Florence, Pans and 
Vienna ; mineral: copper ; colour : green ; occupations : 
all such as minister to pomp and pleasure; weather: 
warm, and accompanied with showers. Her angel is 
Hanael. 

Mercury is the last of the planets which W'e nave to 
consider He is masculine, melancholy, cold, and dry. 
The native is tall, straight, and thin, with a narrow face 
and high forehead, long straight nose, eyes black or grey, 
thin lips and chin, scanty beard, with brown hair; the 
arms, hands and fingers, long and slender ; this last is 
said to be a peculiar mark of a nativity under Mercury. 
If the planet be oriental at the time of birth, the native 
will be very likely to be ot a stronger constitution, and wuth 
sandy hair. If occidental, sallow', lank, slcndei, and of a 
dry habit. When well dignified, he will be of an acute and 
penetrating mind, of a powerful imagination, and a retentive 
memory ; eloquent, fond of learning, and successful in 
scientific investigation. If engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
enterprising and skilful. If ill dignified, then the native 
is a mean, unprincipled character, pretending to knowledge, 
but an imposter and a slanderer, boastful malicious, and 
addicted to theft Diseases : all that a fleet the brain 
head, and intellectual faculties ; herbs and plants: the 
walnut, the valerian, the trefoil, and about one hundred 
more ; animals : the dog, the ape, the weasel, and the fox ; 
weather ■ ram, hailstones, thunder and lightning, parti¬ 
cularly in the north ; occupations : all literate and learned 
professions ; when ill dignified, all pretenders, quacks, 
and mountebanks. Places : schools, colleges, markets, 
warehouses exchanges, all place** of commerce and learning ; 
metal, quicksilver ; gems : cornelian, sardonyx, opal, onyx, 
and chalcedony ; his colour is purple. His friends arc 
Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn ; his enemies Mars, the Sun, 
and the Moon His angel is Raphael. 

The Aspects of the Planets are five, thus distinguished: 

1. Conjunction, wdien two planets are in the same degree 
and minute of a sign, which may be of good or evil 
import, according to the nature of the planets, and 
their relation to each other as friendly or the contrary. 

2. Sectile, when two planets are 6o° distant from each 
other, it is called the aspect of imperfect love or friendship, 
and is generally a favourable omen. 3. Quartile, when 
two planets are 90° distant from each other, making the 
aspect of imperfect hatred, and inclining to enmity and 
misfortune 4 Trine, when the distance is 120°, promis¬ 
ing the most perfect unanimity and peace. 5. Opposition, 
when tw'o planets are 180° apart, or exactly opposite each 
other, which is considered an aspect of perfect hatred, and 
implies every kind of misfortune. 

The Planets are said to be in their joys when situated in 
the houses where they are most strong and powerful, thus : 
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Saturn in Aquarius, Jupiter in Sagittarius, Mars in Scorpio, 
the Sun in Leo, Venus in Taurus, Mercury in Virgo, and 
the Moon in Cancer. Cogent reasons arc given why the 
nlanets should joy in these houses rather than others 
** The Dragons Head and Dragon s Tati are the points, 
called nodes, in which the ecliptic is inteisected by the 
orbits of the planets, particularly by that of the moon 
These points are, of course, shifting The Dragon s Head 
is the point where the moon or other planet comment es its 
northward latitude ; it is cons'dercd masculine and bene¬ 
volent in its influence, The Dragon’s '1 ail is the point 
where the planets' southward progress begins ; it is femi¬ 
nine and malevolent. . , 

The Part of Tor tune is the distance of the moon s place 
from the sun, added to the degrees of the ascendent. 

The Twelve Planetary House s are determined by drawing 
certain great circles through the intersection of the horizon 
and* meridian, by which the w hole globe or sphere is ap¬ 
portioned into twelve equal parts. In practice these lines 
arc projected by a very simple method on a plane The 
space m the centre of the figure thus described may be 
supposed to represent the situation of the earth, and is 
generally used to wnte down the exact t-nm when the 
figure was erected, and for whose nativity, or for what 
question. Each division or house rules certain events 
in this order, reckoned from the east : i, life or person , i, 
riches • 3, brethren or kindred , .p parents ; 3, children , 
0, servants and sickness; 7, maruage ; 8, death; 0, 

religion; 10, magistracy; n, friends; 12, enemies. 
These categories arc made to comprehend all that can 
possibly befall any individual, and the prognostication is 
drawn from the configuration of the planets in one or 
more of these “ houses." , , 

The Horoscope denotes the configuration of the planets 
in the twelve houses ascertained for the moment of nativity, 
or the hour of the question. The Ascendent (a term 
sometimes used instead of horoscope) is the planet rising 
111 the east or first house, whu h maiks the general character 
of the child then born. Hyleg is another term for the 
fold of life; Anareta for the destroyer of life, which are 
considered the chief places 111 a horoscope. 

The Character* used 111 astrology, to denote the twelve 
signs, the planet,, etc., are as follows . 

Signs of the Zodiac. 
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These chnra<b‘TS veprt sent natural objects but thev 
have also a IneroLdv pint or esoteric meaning that has been 
lost The figure of Aries r< presents the head and horns 

of a ram ; that of Taurus, the head and horns of a bull ; 

that oi Leo, the head and mane of a lion ; that of Genum, 

two persons standing together, and so of the rest, the 

physical or astronomical reasons for the adoption of these 
figures have been explained with great learning by the 
Abb«'- Pluche, in his Histone tin Ciel, and Dupuis, in his 
Abrege de VOngme de tons les Ctdtes, has endeavoured to 
establish the principles of an astro-mythology, by tracing 
the progress of the moon through the twelve signs, in a 
series of adventures, which lie compares wuth the wander¬ 
ings of Isis This kind of reasoning is suggestive, cer¬ 
tainly, but it only establishes analogies, and proves nothing. 

Xaiivihes —The cases in which astrological predictions 
were chiefly sought, were in Nativities ; that is in ascer¬ 
taining the fate and fortunes of any individual from the 
positions of the stais at the time of his birth; and m 
questions calk'd honnv, which comprehended almost every 
matter winch might be the subject of astrological inquiry. 
The event of sickness, the success of any undertaking, 
the reception of any suit, weie all objects of horary questions. 
A pci son was said to be born under that planet 
which ruled the hour of his birth. Thus two hours every 
dav are under the control of Satinn Hie first hour after 
sunrise on Safuidav is one of them A person therefore 
born on Satmdav m the first hour after sunrise, has Saturn 
for the lord of his asc endant ; those born 111 the next horn, 
Tupiter , and so on m order. Venus rules the fust hour 
on Fndav , Meicury on Wednesday Jupiter on Thuisda>, 
the sun and moon on Sunday and Monday, and Mars on 
Tuesday. The next thing is to make a figuie divided into 
twelve poiturns, which arc called houses, as directed above. 
The twelve houses are equal to the two ve signs, and he 
planets, being always m the rodiac, will therefore dll fa 1 
within these twelve divisions or houses. The line, which 
separates any house from the preceding, is called the cusp 
of the lions;’. The first house is called the ascendant 
and the east angle ; the fourth the imum cceli, 01 the north 
angle the seventh, the west angle ; and the tenth he 
medium cceli or the south angle. Having drawn this 
fioaire tables and directions arc given for the placing o 
the signs and as one house is equal to one sign when one 
£ gKam the rest are given also. When the signs and 
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planets are all placed in the houses, the next thing is to 
augur, from their relative position, what influence they 
will have on the life and fortunes of the native. 

The House of Life implies all that affects, promotes, or 
endangers life. Saturn or Mars in this house denotes a 
short or unfortunate life, while Jupiter and Venus have, 
when free from evil aspects, an exactly contrary effect. 
The sign ascending will considerably modily the person 
and character of the native, so that to form an astrological 
judgment of this it will be necessary to combine the indi¬ 
cations of the sign and the planet. In what are called 
horary questions, this house relates to all question^ of life, 
health, and appearance, such as stature, complexion, 
shape, accidents and sickness. It shows the e\ents of 
journeys and voyages, with respect to the life and health 
of those engaged in them. When the question is of a 
politic d nature, it signifies the people m general, and being 
of the same nature as Aries, all that is said oi that sign 
may be transferred to tins house. The seurnd house, 
which is of the same nature as the sign Taurus, is railed 
the house of riches. It signifies the advancement in the 
world with respect to opulence of the querent ; and here 
the operations of the planets are, as m other cases, accord¬ 
ing to their own nature, Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, and the 
Sun being fortunate, if well aspectcd, only denoting different 
cause® of wealth ; Satinn, Mars, the Moon, and Uranus, 
unfortunate. In horary questions, it signifies the money 
of the querent, or the success in a pecuniary point of view 
of any expedition of undertaking. It concerns loans, law¬ 
suits, and everything by which 1 tches ma\ be gained nr 
lost. In political questions it signifies f lie treasmy, public 
loans, taxes, and subsidies ; the younger brandies of the 
blood-royal, and the death of national enemies The thud 
house is the house of kindred, paitinilarly of biotlieis, 
and was probably so designated on account of the th’rd 
sign Gemini, of which nature it is sa^d to be It denotes 
kindred, and the planets in this house are full of signifi¬ 
cation. Saturn signifies coldness and distrust ; Mars, 
sudden, violent and hasty quarrels ; llerschel, all un¬ 
accountable estrangements; Jupiter denotes steady 
friendships, Venus great love between brothers and sisters, 
and good fortune by means of the latter ; the Sun, warm 
attachment; the Moon, indifference. In horary questions, 
this house signifies the health, fortune and happiness of 
the querent’s parents, his own patrimony and inheiitnncc, 
and the ultimate (on sequences, either good or bad, of any 
undertaking in which he may be engaged. In political 
cases it denotes the landed interest of a nation • the ancient 
and chartered rights of all claves, which have been handed 
down to them from then ancestors ; and all public advo¬ 
cates and defender’s- of these interest-, and rights 

Ihe fifth house, winch has the same government and 
partakes of the same character as Leo, is (.died the House 
of Children. In nativities, therefore, it denotes tire chilcben 
of the native, and their success and aho his own success by 
means of them. It also lias sime refeience to women 
The health and welfare of children, whether present or 
absent, arc determinable by the planets in tins house. 
It also denotes all questions idative to amusement, simply, 
as it would seem, on account of the fondness of youth for 
such pursuits. In political questions consequently, we 
find tins house taken to signify the rising generation, 
theatres, exhibitions, public festivals, and all national 
amusements ; all increase in the population ; music and 
musical taste, sculpture, painting, and the advancement 
of the fine arts in general. The sixth house is that of 
servants, but it also denotes sickness and private enemies. 
It is usually considered an evil house, and but few con¬ 
figurations of the planets which can take place in it are 
fortunate. It is of the nature, and shares the government 


of Virgo. When the lord of the ascendant is placed in this 
house, it denotes a low station, and if in addition to this 
he be ill dignified, the native will not rise above menial 
employments. In horary astrology it points out servants 
and cattle, dependents, and small shopkeepers ; uncles 
and aunts by the father s side ; tenants, stewards, shepherds 
and farmers. If, however, the question be political, then 
this house indicates the under-servants of the government; 
the common seamen in the navy, private soldiers in the 
army, and the general health of the nation. This last 
refers chiefly to contagious and epidemic disorders. 

The seventh house, which is of the same nature as Libra, 
and has the same government, is the House of Marriage. 
If Saturn be found here, he denotes unhappiness from 
constitutional causes. Mars from difference of temper; 
Herschel, as usual, from some strange and unaccountable 
dislike. The other planets are mostly causers of good, 
unless exception be made in the ease ot the Moon. In 
horary questions, tins house denotes love, speculations in 
business, partners in trade, lawsuits, and litigation ; it is 
the House of Thieves, and sets forth thier conduct and 
character In queries of a political natute, it signifies the 
event of am war, and the consequences of a treaty ; it 
personates the victorious nation, army, or navy, and in¬ 
dicates outlaws and fugitives, with the places in which 
thev have taken their retreat. 

Ihe eighth house is the House of Death. It denotes 
wills legacies, and all property depending upon the death 
of others ; the power, means, and influence of adversaries ; 
the opposing parties in lawsuits. It is of the nature of 
Scorpio, and has the same government. If Mars be un- 
foitunatcly placed in this house, it portends a violent 
death to the native. Saturn is often productive of suicide, 
and Herschel of the mysterious disappearance of the un¬ 
happy individual, whose horoscope is so maiked. Jupiter, 
on the contrary, and Venus, point out a late and quiet 
departure, In horary questions its significance has been 
already noticed, but it also denotes the portion or dowry 
of women, and seconds in duels. In political questions it 
has a signification of a very different character, viz., the 
privy council of a king or queen, their friends, and secrets 
of state. It does, however, bear some mark of its appro¬ 
priation to death, by being made to denote the rate of 
mortality among the people. I he ninth house is that of 
religion, science, and learning It has the same govern¬ 
ment and nature as Sagittarius. Jupiter is the most 
fortunate planet in it, and if joined with Mercury, then the 
native is promised a chaiacter at once learned, estimable, 
and truly religious. The Sun and Venus are likewise good 
significators here, but the Moon denotes a changeable mind, 
and ficquent alterations in religious principles. Mars is 
the worst planet in this house, and portends an indifference, 
or even an active hostility to leligion. In horary questions 
the ninth house is appropriated to the church and the 
clergy , all ecclesiastical matters, dissent, heresy, schism, 
dreams, visions, and religious delusions. It also denotes 
voyages and travels to distant lands, and in questions of 
a political nature, the religion of the nation, and all the higher 
and more ‘■'olenm (mills ol justice, such as Chancery, etc. 

The tenth house is one of the most important of all. 
It is the House of Honour, Kank, and Dignity ; of the 
nature and rule of Capricorn. In tins house the planets 
are more powerful than in any other, save only the House 
of Life. They point out the employment, success, pre¬ 
ferment, and authority of the native. Saturn is here the 
worst planet, but the Moon and Herschel are also mis¬ 
chievous, the latter by preventing the native from attaining 
that rank to which his services, learning, or merit entitle 
him, and doing this by a series of inexplicable disappoint¬ 
ments. Jupiter and the Sun signify advancement by the 
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favour ot distinguished men, and Venus, of distinguished 
women. In horary questions, the tenth house signifies the 
mother of the querist ; and politically the sovereign, 'this 
is a house in which Mars is not unfortunate, if well placed ; 
denoting war-like achievements and consequent honours! 

The eleventh house is the House of Friends : it is of the 
nature of Aquarius, and has the same rule. It denotes, of 
course, friends, well-wishers, favourites, and flatterers, 
but is said to be a house in which evil planets are increased 
in strength, and good planets diminished. The Sun is 
the best planet in it, and Mars the worst. In horaiy 
questions it has the same signification as in a nativity, and 
also denotes the expectations and wishes of the querist. 
It is said to be much influenced by the sign which is in it, 
and to signify legacies, if the sign be 1 one of the earthy 
triphnty, and honour with princes, if it be one of the fiery 
triplicity. In political questions, the eleventh house 
signifies the allies of the public, with whom no particular 
treaty is at the same time binding ; and also the general 
council of the nation, and newly acquired rights. 

Lastly, the twelfth house, which* of course, partakes 
the rule and character of Pisces, is the House of Enemies, 
and denotes sorrow', sickness, care, anxiety, and all kinds 
of suffering. Yet e\il planets are weaker, according to 
some writers, and good planets stronger than in ceitain 
other houses. Very few configurations in this house aie 
esteemed for the native, but its evil etlccts are, of course, 
greatly modified by the planetary influences. In horary 
questions it signifies imprisonment, treason, sedition, 
assassination, and suicide ; and in questions which are of 
a political character, it points out deceitful tieaties, un¬ 
successful negotiations, treachery in the offices of state, 
captivity to pnnees, and general ill furtune, '1 he criminal 
code, and the punishment of culprits, dungeons, and cir¬ 
cumstances connected with prison discipline are also 
denoted by this house. Saturn is the worst, and Venus the 
best planet to be present in it. 

Having taken notice of the signs, the planets, and the 
houses, it is next necessary for the astrologer to note also 
the aspects of the planets one towards another, which 
aspects decide whether the planet is of good or evil signifi¬ 
cation. The&e aspects are as follows—omitting the less 
important : 

1. The Trine, marked when two planets are four 

signs, or i2o°apait. *•'" ■ 

2. The Scctile, marked A 4 . when two planets are two 

signs, or Co° apart. ^ 

3. The Quintile, (5-tilc) when two planets are . . 72 

apart. 

These are all fortunate aspects, and are here placed 
accoiding to their importance. 

4. The Conjunction, when two stars 01 planets are 

of the same sign. \~S 

This is a fortunate aspect with the fortunate, and e\il 
with evil planets. 

5. The Opposition, when two planets are six signs 

or 180 apart. 

6. The Quartile, pH uhtn two planets are three signs 

or 90' apart. U 

7* The Semi-quartile 4 -PI when the two planets are 

45° apart. c 1 

These three last aspects are evil, and evil in the order 
in which they are here placed. 

Horary questions are subjects of astiological calculations. 
They are so called, because the scheme of the heavens is 


erected for the hour in which the question is put. Thus 
let a person be sick, and the question be of his recovery! 
the Houses will now signify as follows, says Blagrave 

1. I he patient’s person 

2. Ihs estate 

3. His kindred 

4. Ills father or his grave 

5. His children 

6. His sickness and servants 

7. His wife and his physicijn 

8. His death 

9. Ills religion 

lo. Ills mother and his physic 
n. lbs friends 
12. His enemie'- ” 

And according to the position of the planets the above 
paiticulars are to be judged of If the question be of 
stolen goods, a distribution of the houses is again made 
according to similar rules And here the colour denoted 
by the signs is pertinent ; for let Mercury signify the thief, 
then the sign in which that planet is found will denote 
the personal appearance* and complexion of the thief. If 
the question be one Concerning marriage, then it points out 
that of the futuie biidc* or bridegroom ; and so on. 

kor full information on astrology, reference is to be 
made to the works ot Ptolemy, laminins Maternus, Cen- 
sorimis, Alchabilius, Junctii'u c , Marcolim da Porli, Fab- 
ricms, Vossius, Cardan, Buptista Porta, Campanelia, 
Chavigny, Guvnaus, Kntlern Cimernnus, Sir G. Whaiton, 
William I.1II5 S11 C Hn\dnn, Henry Coley, and F.beiiezcr 
Sil ley Later compendium^, however, have appealed, 
and we ought not to omit the Du tunvaire Infernal, of 
Collin de Plancy and the works of Sepluirial and Alan Leo. 

For an 111 ten sting and most practical course of ilivmed 
mnemonic lessons on astrology see The Palace of the King. 
by Isabella M Pagan, the well-known Theosophist and 
writer on astiological subjects 
Athanor : This occult hill is surrounded by mist excepting 
lhe southern side, which is clear. It has a well, which is 
four paces in breadth, from whuh an azuic vapour ascends, 
which is drawn up by the warm sun. The bottom of the 
well is covered with Jed arsenic. .Near it is a basin filled 
with fire from which nsc^ a livid flume odourless and smoke¬ 
less, and never higher or lower than the edge of the basin. 
Also there are two black stone leservoirs, m one of which 
the wind is kept, and in the other the rain. In extreme 
drought the rain-cistern is opened and clouds escape, which 
water the whole country, lhe term is also employed 
to denote moral and philosophical alchemy. 

Atlantis : a supposed sunken continent, which accoiding 
to some accounts, occupied most of the area of the present 
Atlantic Ocean. If is dealt with here because of late \ears 
sevenul accounts purporting to come from certain spirit 
** contioE” have born published which give a more or less 
detailed dcsenption of the history, life and manneis of its 
inhabitants, and it is of interest to Theosophists. The ques¬ 
tion regal ding the existence of such a continent is a very 
vexed one indeed. It appeals to have originated at an early 
date, for Plato m ln> I inueus states that the Atlantiaiis 
oveiran Euiope and were only repulsed by the Greeks. It 
is stated that the Hindu priesthood believed and still be¬ 
lieve that it once existed , and there are shadowy legends 
among the Ameiunn native* races which would seem to 
assist* these beliefs At the same time definite proof is 
conspicuous by its absence. Prasscur de Pouibourg held 
that Atlantis was an extension of America which stretched 
from Central America and Mexico, far into the Atlantic, 
the Canaries, Madenas and Azores being the only remnants 
which were not submerged ; and many similar fantastic 
theories have been advanced. Donnelly undertook to 
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prove the existence of such a continent by modem scien¬ 
tific methods, and located the A llanos of Plato as an island 
opposite the entrance to the Mediterranean a remnant <>f 
the lost continent He thought that Atlantis \vn c the region 
where men first arose from barbaiism to civilisation, and 
that all the civilised peoples of Europe and America derived 
their culture thence - that it was indeed the antediluvian 
world of the Garden of Eden , that the Atlantians founded 
a colony in Egypt ; and that the Plmmician alphabet was 
the Atlantian alphabet ’ that not only the Arvan but the 
Semitic people, and perhaps the “ Turanian ” races, emerged 
therefrom: that it perished m a terrible rev olution of nature 
in which the whole island sank into the ocean with nearly 
all its inhabitants ; and that only .1 few persons escaped 
to tell the story of the catastrophe, vvlmh has survived to 
our time in the flood and deluge legends of the Old and New 
worlds. Even some serious scientists have not disdained 
to examine the question, and it is claimed that ocean de¬ 
posits show remains of what must hav e been at one time 
a land above the ocean. 1 he theory that the Atlantians 
founded the civilisations of ('mitral America and Mexico 
has been fully proven to be atom id, as that civilisation is 
distinctly of an aboriginal nature, and of comparatively 
late origin. {Sec Spence Myths of Mexico and Peru ) 
The late Hr. Augustus le Pl<>nge<>n and lus wife spent many 
years in trying to prove that a certain Queen Moo of Yu¬ 
catan, founded a colony in Egvpt ; but as thev professed 
to be able to read hieroglyphs that no one else could de¬ 
cipher, and many of which were not hieroglyphs at all but 
ornamental designs, and as they placed side by side and 
compared with the Egyptian alphabet a “ Mayan ” alpha¬ 
bet, which certainly never onginated anywhere but m tluir 
own ingenuity, we cannot have much faith in their con¬ 
clusions. We do not learn from Dr. lc PI on goon’s works 
by what course of reasoning he came to discover that the 
name of his heroine was the rather uncuphomous one of 
Moo, but probably he arnved at it by the same process 
as that by which he discovered the -- Mayan ” alphabet. 
He further assumes that hi« story is taken up where he ends 
it by the Manuscript 'Itoano, winch is, however, chiefly’ 
calcndnc and not historical Some years ago a French 
scientist left a large sum of money for research in con¬ 
nection with the sunken continent of Atlantis, and this 
has been fully taken advantage* of by a certain author, 
who is pursuing his investigations in a practical manner. 

The claims of certain spiritualists and occultists to rt store 
thchistoryof Atlantis are about as successful as those of the 
pscudo-scicntists who have approached the question Thev 
claim to have reconstructed almost the entire history* of 
the island-continent by T means of messages lrom spmt 
controls, which acquaint us minutely with the polity, life, 
religion and magical system of the Atlantians , but in the 
face of scientific knowledge and probability these accounts 
fail to convince, and arc obviously of the nature of im¬ 
aginative fiction. There is also a certain body of occult 
tradition concerning Atlantis which may either have orig¬ 
inated from oriental source* 5 , or else have come into being 
in the imaginations of later occultists ; and this is to some 
extent crystallised in the works in question. It would be 
rash to say that such a continent as Atlantis never existed ; 
but it would be equally foolish to say m> dogmatically 
without a backing of much greater proof than vve at 
present possess on the subject. 

Atmadhyana : In the Pajah Yoga philosophy of STimat 
Sankaracharya, Atmadhyana is one of the stages necessary 
to acquire the knowledge of the unity of the soul with 
Brahman. It is the fourteenth stage and is the condition 
of highest joy arising from the belief, “ I am Brahman." 

Atman : translated “ Soul," but better rendered “ Self," 
and meaning in the Hindu religion the union of the soul 


with God It is believed that the soul is neither body nor 
mind, nor even thought, but that these are merely conditions 
bv winch the soul is clouded so that it loves its sense of 
oneness with God In the Upanishads it is said ‘‘ The 
Sell, smaller than small, greater than gieat, i'-' hidden in the 
he irt of the creature ;" and In the beginning there was 
Sell." 

Atmic or Nirvanic Plane : (See Spiritual World). 

Attea Society : (See Italy). 

Attic Mysteries : (See Mysteries). 

Attwood, Mrs. : The author of a work entitled, A Sug - 
gt stive Inquiry with the Hermetic Mystery, published anony- 
mouslv at London, in 1850. Owing to the circumstance 
that it was supposed to have revealed certain alchemical 
secrets, it was shortly afterwards withrdawn from 
circulation 

Atziluth : One of the three worlds of the Kabala ; the supreme 
circle , the perfect revelation. According to Ehphas Levi, 
it is lepresentcd in the Apocalypse by the head of the 
imghtv angel with the face of a sun. 

August Order of Light : An Oriental order introduced 
into tins cmmti y in 1S82 by Mr Maui ice Vidal Portman. 
ID objts t is the development of practical ot rultism, and 
it is continued at Bradford, Yorkshire, as -k lhc Oriental 
Older of Light " It has a ntual of three degrees, Novice, 
Aspirans, Viator. It adopted Kabahstic forms, and is 
governed bv a Grand Master of the Sacred Crown or 
Kether of the Kabala 

August Spirits, the Shelf Of the : In the country of 
Japan, every house has a room set apart, 1 ailed the spirit 
chamber, m which there is a shelf or shrine, with tablets 
bearing the names of the deceased members of the family, 
with the sole addition of the w’ord Mllama Qpmt). This 
is a specie^ of ancestor worship, and is known as “ home " 
worship 

Ankh : The Egyptian symbol of life, perhaps the life which 
remains to one alter death It is conjectured that it 
svmbolises the union of the. male and female principles, 
the origins of life, and that like the American cross it 
tvpifies the four winds, the rain-brmgers and fertilizers. 
It has been found manufactured in every description of 
material, and is sometimes encountered in combination 
with tire dad or tat svmbol (q.v.) It is usuallv carried in 
the right hand Ip divinities 

Aura : An emanation said to suuound human being?, chiefly 
encoding the head, and supposed to proceed from the 

nervous svHein. It is described as a cloud of light suf¬ 

fused with various colour? This is seen clanvoyuntly, 
being imperceptible to the physual sight. 

Some authorities trail' the existence of the aura in such 
scriptural instances as the blight light shining about Moses, 
which the children of Israel w - t re unable to look upon when 
he descended from the mountain bearing the stone tablets 
engraved with the Ten Commandments ; in the exceed¬ 
ingly brilliant light which shone round about St. Paul's 
vision at the time of his conversion ; and in the trans¬ 
figuration of Jesus Christ, when lus raiment shone so 

brightly that no fuller on earth could whiten it. Many 
of the mediaeval s lints were said to be Futiounded with a 
cloud of light. Of St. John ol the Cross it is told that 
when at the altar or kneeling in prayer, a certain brightness 
darted from his face; St Philip Ncii was constantly seen 
enveloped in light ; St. Chailes Borromco was similarly 
illuminated. This is said to be due to the fact that when 
a person is engaged in lofty thought and spiritual aspiration, 
the auric colours become for the time being, more luminous 
and translucent, therefore more easily discernible. In 
Christian art, round the heads of saints and the sacred 
characters, is to be found portrayed the halo or nimbus 
which is supposed to represent the aura ; sometimes the 
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luminous cloud is shown around the whole of the body as 
well as the head, when it is called aureola. It is also 
thought that the colours of the body and clothing in 
mediaeval paintings and stained glass are intended to 
represent the auric colours of the person portrayed. The 
crowns and distinctive head-dresses worn by the kings and 
priests of antiquity, are said to be symbolic of the aura. 
In many of the sacred books of the Fast, representations 
of the great teachers and holy men are given with the 
light extending round the whole of the body. Instances 
of tins may be found in the temple caves of India and 
feylon, in the Japanese Buddlnstu books, also m Kgvpt, 
Greece, Mexico and Peru In occult literature the tradition 
of the aura is an old one, Paracelsus, m the 10th century, 
making mention of it in the following terms* ' d he vital 
force is not enclosed in man, but radiates round him like a 
luminous sphere, and it may be made to act at a distance. 
In these semi-natural rays the imagination of man may 
produce healthy or morbid effect*, it may poison the 
essence ot life and c ause diseases, or it may purify it after 
it has been made impure, and restore the health " Again : 

‘ Our thoughts arc* simply magnetic emanate ms, which, 
in escaping from our brains, penetrate into kindred heads 
and carry thither, with a redaction n! our life, the muage 
of our secrets" A modem theo >ophu al d< scfiptu >n is as 
follows : “ The aura is a highly complicated and entangled 
manifestation, consisting ot many influence i operating 
within the same area. Sonic* of the element', composing 
the aura are protected from the body, otluis from the 
astral principles, and othcis again fioin tin* moie spiritual 
pnnciples connected with the* Higher S» If,” 01 permanent 
kgo , and tlie various auras aie not lying Pile around the 
other, but are al! blended together and occupy the same 
place Guided by occult training the ilaiivoyant hieLilly 
may make a complete analysis of the v .uiuus elements 
in the aura and ran estimate the delicate tints of which it 
is composed—though all blended together - as if each were 
seen separately.” 

C lassified more exactly, the di\ isioii* of tin* mna aie 
stated to be : i, the* health aura ; 2, the vital am a ; 3, 
the k> Ivarmic ” aura, that ot the animal soul in man, 4, 
the aura of character ; 5, the aura of the* spintual nature. 

The “ health aura” is thus desuibcd ' ‘ It is almost 

colourless, but becomes perceptible by tGo011 o] possessing 
a curious system of radial striatum, that is i«» sa\, it is 
compost'd of an enormous numbei of straight lines, ladia- 
tmg evenly m all directions fioin the body ” i he M'cornl, 
or ** vital ” aura, is said to be to a rcitain extent under 
the control of the* will, when it cin ulates within the linga 
chanra ” or astral body, of a delicate rosy tint, winch it 
loses, liecoming bluish as it radiates outward." The third 
aura is “ the field of manifestation, c>r the minor in which 
every feeling, every desire is reflected." Of this am a the* 
colouis constantly change, as seen by the clair\oyant 
vision. “ An outburst of anger will charge tlie whole 
aura with deep red flashes 011 a dark giound, while sudden 
terror will, in a moment, change everything to a ghastly 
grey." The fourth aura is that of the permanent character, 
and is said to contain the record of the* past earth life of 
the personality. The fifth aura is not often seen even by 
clairvoyants, but it is described bv those who have seen it, 
only in the cases where the spiritual nature is the most 
powerful lactor, as ,k outshining all the* rest of the auras 
with startling brilliancy." The aimc colour-, d is declared, 
cannot be adequately described m terms of the ordinaiy 
colours discernible to the physical visum, being very much 
brighter, and of more varied hues and shades. The sym¬ 
bolic moaning of these is roughly of the following order : 
Rose, pure affection ; brilliant red, anger and force ; dirty 
red, passion and sensuality ; yellow, of the purest lemon 


co om, the highest type of intellectual activity ; orange 
intellect used tor selfish ends, pride and ambition , brown] 
aval ice Green is a colour of vaued significance ; its root 
meaning is the pi icing of one's self in the position of 
another. In its lower aspects it re pi esc ills dec e t and 
jealousy ; 1 uglier up m the emotional gamut, it signifies 
adaptability, and at its very highest, when it tells on the 
colour of foliage, sympathy, the verv essence of thinking 
foi other people In --ome shades green stands for the 
lower intellectual and on turn] faculties, merging into yellow. 
Blue indicates rdigiuus feeling and devotion, its vanous 
blind, s being said to correspond to different degrees of 
devotion, rising from ietidiisin to the loftiest religious 
idealism 1’urplr* leprescnts psvcluc faculty, spirituality, 
reg,1 litv, spiritual pow< r arising from knowledge, and occult 
pre-eminence 

Auspices, or College of Diviners : (Ste Divination). 

Austatikco-Pauligaur : A class of Persian evil spirits, 
'they an* eight in number, and keep the eight sides of the 
world III* 11 mums arc* ,m follows -(1) fndiien, the lung 
of tin sc genii , (:) Augne-Rnugauven, the god of hre ; (3) 
I'ernen king of d< ath and hell , (1) Nc rue lee, earth in the 
hgure of a giant , (5; Y,u\oo god of the air and winds; 
(0) Yaroonon, god of clouds and rain; (;j Goobcien, god 
of in he - , (S\ 1 Avan men or Siuvven. 

Austral Virtue : v< Fluddi. 

Australia: Xah<t Mmju —From birth to death, the 
native Austiahan 01 blac kfeliow is suirounded by magical 
influences In many tribe* the power to perform magic, 
“ s\mpathi tie ” or otherwise, is possessed by only a few 
people , but among tile central tubes it is practised by both 
me n and women—more often, however, by the former, who 
eonseive the knowledge of 1 ettam forms of their own. 
Theme is also among them a distinct class of medic 1 lie-men, 


w hose dut v it is l< > disc over whose magic has caused the death 
of anyone Among the central tribes, unlike many others, 
magic is not made a means of profit or emolument. A 
heavy taboo lests on a gieat many things that the boy or 
young man would like to do, and this is for the behoof of 
the older men of the tribe, who attach to themselves the 
choKrM morsels of food and so forth. Among guls and 
women the same law apphes , and the hitter are sternly 
forbidden to go near the places where the men perform 
their magical ceiomorue,- To terrify them away from 
such spots, the native's have* invented an instrument called 
a ‘ bull-ioarer a thin slip of wood swung round at the 
end of a stung, which makes a screaming, whistling noise, 
which the women believe is the voice 4 of the Gre.it Spirit. 
The natives preserve long oval pieces of wood, which they 
call ihanmtas. In these are supposed to remain the spirits 
ot tlic'ii ame-dom, that 111 reality they are of a fetish 


nature 'I hese arc* kept concealed in the most secret manner. 

.Mm/W/n/n 31 a:;it is of course rife amongst such 
a pnmitive people Certain ceiemomes are employed to 
control nature so as to ensure a plentiful supply of food 
ami water, or to injure an enemy. One of the commonest 
forms oi these is the use of the pointed stick or bone, which 
is used in one form or another bv all Australian tribes. The 
former is a small piece* of wood, varying in length from 
three to eighteen Indies, resembling a skewer, and tapering 
to a point At the handle end it is topped with a knob of 
icsm to which is attached a strand of human hair. Magical 
songs aie sung over it, to endow it with occult potency. 
The man who wishes to use it goes into the bush sing y, 
01 with a filend, where lie will be fiec horn observation, 
and planting the stick m the ground, mutters over it what 
he desires to happen to lus enemy. It is then left in 
ground for a few days. The evil magic is supposed to pro¬ 
ceed from the stick to the man, who often succumbs, unless 
a medicine-man, chances to discover the implement. 
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The Australian savage has a special dread of magic con¬ 
nected with places at a distance, and any magical apparatus 
purchased or obtained from far-away tubes is supposed 
to possess potency of much greater kind than if it had 
been made among themselves. Thus certain little stones 
traded by Northern tribes arc supposed to contain a very 
powerful form of evil magic called mama These are wrapped 
up in many folds of bark and string, According to their 
traditions this type of magic was first introduced by a Bat¬ 
man, who dropped it to earth where it made a great ex¬ 
plosion at a certain spot, whence it can still be procured. 
Sticks procured from a distance, with which the natives 
chastise their wives, are sufficient bv their very sight to 
make the women obey their husbands. Much mystery 
surrounds what are known as “ dcbil-debil ” shoes, wlucli 
consist of a pad of emu feathers, rounded at both ends, m 
order that no one should be able to trace in which direction 
the wearer is journeying. These are supposed to be worn 
by a being called kurdaitcha, to whom deaths are attributed. 
Like other savages, the Australian native believes that 
death is always due to evil magic. A man may become a 
kurdaitcha by submitting to a certain ceremony, m winch the 
little too of his foot is dislocated Piessed up and painted 
grotesquely, he sots out accompanied by a medicine.man 
and wearing the kurdaitcha shoos, when he desires to slay 
an enemy. When he spents him, the medicine-man closes 
up the wound, and the victim returns to consciousness 
oblivious of the fact that he is full of evil magic ; but in 
a while he sickens and dies ; and then it is known that ho 
has been attacked by a kurdaitcha . Many long and elab¬ 
orate ceremonies are connected with the chunnga, and these 
have been well described by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, 
Howitt, Fison, and others. 

Spiritualism in Australia lias both a public and private 
representation. The latter is far more general than the 
former in every country except America, but although 
demonstrations of spirit power are more commonly known 
in Australia amongst individuals and families, than on the 
rostrum, or through the columns of the journals, they are 
less available for the purposes of historical record. It 
seems that many Australian colonists had heard of the 
Spiritualist movement before settling m tin* countrv, and 
on their arrival, pursuing the customary methods of nnfold- 
ment through the spmt circle, a deep interest was 
awakened long before public attention was called to the 
subject. In Sydney, Melbourne, Ballarat, Geelong, Bris¬ 
bane, and numerous other towns and mining districts, 
communion with spirits v, r as successfully pr.utised in cir¬ 
cles and families, up to about 1867. After that epoch it 
seems to have become the subject of various journalistic 
reports of the usual adveise, eulogistic, or non-committal 
character. At or about that period, a laige number of 
influential persons became interested in the matter, and 
not a few whose names were a sufficient guarantee of their 
good faith, began to detail wonderful experiences m the 
columns of the public jouimils. The debate and denial, 
rejoinder and defence, called forth by these narratives, 
seived as propaganda of the movement, and lcndered each 
freshly recorded manifestation, the centre of an ever- 
widening circle of interest. 

In Victoria a gentleman of considerable wealth and 
learning, writing under the nom de plume of Schamlyn,” 
entered into a warm controversy with the editor oi the 
Collin givnod Advertiser, in defence of Spnitualisin An¬ 
other influential supporter of the Spiritual cause who was 
an early convert, and for a time became a pillar of strength 
in its maintenance, was a gentleman connected with the 
editorial department of the Melbourne Argus, one of the 
leading journals of Victoria, and an organ well calculated 
to exert a powerful sway over the tnmds of its readers. 


As the tides of public opinion moved on, doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, and men of eminence began to joins the ranks'. 
Tidings of phenomena of the most astounding character 
poured in from distant towns and districts. Members of 
the press began to share the general infection, and though 
some would not, and others could not avow their convic¬ 
tions, their pnvate prepossessions induced them to open 
their columns for debate and correspondence on the subject. 
To add to the stimulus thus imparted, many ot the lending 
colonial journals indulged in tnades of abuse and misiep- 
lesentation, which only served to increase the contagion 
without in the least diminishing its force. At length the 
cleigy began to arouse themselves and manliest their in¬ 
terest h) humus abuse Denunci ition provoked retort; 
discussion compelled investigation. In Sydney, many con¬ 
verts ol tank and influence suddenly appeared. The late 
Hon. John Bowie Wilson, Land Minister, and a champion 
ot tempei nnee, became an open convert to Spiritualism, 
and by his petsonal influence no less than Ins public de- 
lencc of th*‘ cause* made convcits unnumbered. Amongst 
the many others whose names have also been recorded in 
the ranks of Spiritualism in Sydney may be mentioned 
Mr llenrv Gale, Mis. Wilson and Mrs. Chile, Mrs. Woolley 
and Mrs. GrcvilF, besides a number of other ladies; Mr. 
Greville, MB, and several oilier members of the New South 
Wales Parliament and Cabinet ; lion. J. WTndeycr, At¬ 
torney-Genei ai of the Colony, subsequently one ol the 
judges, Mr. Alfied De Lissa, an eminent barrister; Mr. 
Cyril Ha\ il tnd, a hteiary man; Mr. Macdonald ; Captain 
Bairon , Mr Milner Stephen a barrister of eminence, Ins 
wife and family, and many others Another who did nu ie 
to advance the cause ot Spiritualism, and crystallize its 
scattered b%gments into concrete stiougth than any other 
individual in the tanks was Mr Win Teiry, tlx* well-known 
and enterprising editor of the Melbourne Harbinger of 
Light Spiritual organ, 

About iSoq ” says Mr. II Tuttle, the necessity for 
a Spiritualistic journal was impressed decpl) on the mind 
of Mr Tc'tv He could not east it ulf, but pondered over 
the enterpiv.e At tins time, an exceedingly sensitive 
patient de-t ribed a spirit holding a st 1 oil on which was 
written * Harbinger ot Light " and the motto, " Dawn 
approaches, error ]*-> passing av/ay , men ansing shall hail 
the day." Tins influenced him, and in August 1H70, he 
set to work to prepare the first number, winch appeared 
on the 1st of September of that year. 

k * There w r as no organisation in Australian Spiritualism, 
and Mr Terry saw' the advantage and necessity of associative 
movement. He consulted a few friends, and in November, 
1870, he organised 11 le first Victorian Association of 
Spiritualists. A hall was xented, and Sunday services, 
consisting of essays and reading by members, enlivened 
by appropriate hymns* were held. In October, 1S72, 
impressed with the desirability ot forming a Lyceum, lie 
called together a few willing workers, and held the first 
session on October 20th, 1872. It is, and lias been from the 
first in a flourishing condition, numbering one hundred 
and filty members, with, a very handsome and complete 
outfit, and excTlent library, lie has remained an officer 
ever since*, and conductor four sessions. He assisted in 
the establishment ot the Spintualist and Free-thought 
Association, which succeeded the original one, and w r as its 
first president. He lias lectured occasionally to apprecia¬ 
tive audiences, and his lectines have been widely circulated. 
His modiumslnp, which gav e such fair promise, both in 
regard to writing and speaking, became controlled, especially 
for the relief of the sick. Without the assistance of ad¬ 
vertising he has acquired a line practice. With this he 
combines a trade in Reform and Spiritualistic publications, 
as extensive as the colony, and the publication of the 
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Harbinger of Light, a Spiritual journal that is an honour to 
the cause, and well sustains the grand philosophy of im¬ 
mortality. No man is doing more for the cause or has 
done more efficient work/' 

A short but interesting summary of the use and progress 
of Spiritualism in Australia is given in the American 
Banner of Light, 1880, in which Mr. Terry’s good service is 
again alluded to, and placed in line with that of several 
other pioneers of the movement, of whom mention has not 
yet been made. It is as follows .— 

“ The Harbinger of Light, published at Melbourne, 
Australia, furnishes a review of tie* origin of its publication 
and the work it has accomplished during the ten years jmt 
closed. At its advent in 1870, considerable interest had 
been awakened in the subject of Spiritualism, bv the 
lectures of Mr Naylcr, in Melbourne, and Mr. beech, at 
Castlemaine The leaders of the (lunch became dis¬ 
turbed, and seeing their gods in danger, sought to stay 
the progress of what would eventually lessen their influence 
and possibly their income. But Mr. Xavier spoke and 
wrote with more vigour ; the addresses of Mr. Leech were 
published from week to week m panq hlet foim, and widely 
distributed. At the same time, Mr. Charles Bright, who 
had published letters on Spiritualism m the Argus, over 
an assumed name, openly identified himself with the move¬ 
ment, and spoke publicly on the siibjot t Shortly after, 
eleven persons met and foimcd an association, which soon 
increased to eighty members. A hymn-book was compiled, 
and Sunday services began. As elsewhere, the press 
ridiculed, and the pulpit denounced Spiritualism as a 
delusion A number of article? in the Argus brought some 
of the facts prominently before the public, and the growing 
interest was advanced by a public discussion between 
Messrs. Tyerman and Blair. I11 1872, a Sunday school, on 
harmonial principles, was established, Mr \V. H. Teiry, 
the proprietor of the Harbinger, bemg its fust conductor. 
Almost simultaneously with tins was Ihe visit of Dr. J. M. 
Peebles, whose public lectures and work m the Lyceum 
served to consolidate the movement A controversy m 
the Age. between Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. Tyerman and Mr. 
Terry, brought the facts and teachings of Spiritualism 
into further notice. 

“ Soon came I)r. Peebles, Thomas Walker, Mrs Britten 
and others, who widened the inlhicnce oi the spiritualistic 
philosophy, and aided the Harbinger in its effoits to estab¬ 
lish Spiritualism on a broad lational basis. Mr. W T II. 
Terry is deserving of all praise for hi? unselfish and faithful 
exertions in carrying the Harbinger through the years of 
as hard labour as ever befell any similar enterprise, and wc 
bespeak for him, in his continued efforts to make known 
the evidences of a future existence, and the illuminating 
truths of Spiritualism, the hearty co-opeiation and sym¬ 
pathy of nil friends of the cause ” 

Writing to the Banner of light on the subject of Mr. 
Tyerman’? accession to the Spmtual ranks, an esteemed 
American correspondent says 

“ The Rev. J. Tyerman, of the Church of Emdand, 
resident in one of the country districts, boldly declared 
his full reception of Spiritualism as a great fact, and his 
change of religious faith consequent upon the teachings of 
spirits. Of course, he was welcomed with open arms by 
the whole body of Spiritualists in Melbourne, the only city 
where there was a,ny considerable number enrolled in one 
association. He soon became the principal lecturer, though 
not the only one employed by the Association, and well 
has he wielded the sword of the new faith. He is decidedly 
of the pioneer stamp, a skilful debater, a fluent speaker, 
Teady at any moment to engage with any one, either by 
word of mouth or as a writer. So widely, indeed, did he 
make his influence felt, and so individual was it, that a 


new society grew up around him, called the Free-Thought 
and Spiritualist Propaganda Society, which lcmamcd in 
existence till Mr Tyerman removed to Sydney, when it 
coalesced with the older association, under the combined 
name of Melbourne Spiritualist and Free-Thought Asso¬ 
ciation " 

Another valuable convert to the cause of Spiritualism, 
at a time when it most needed good service, was Mrs. 
ldoience Williams, the daughter of the celebrated Emdnh 
novelist, G. P. R Janies, and the inheritor of his talent, 
originality of thought, and high culture. This lady for a 
long time ofln mttd at the* first Spiritual meetings convened 
for Sabbath Day exercises, as an acceptable and eloquent 
lecturer, and her essays would have formed an admirable 
epitome of spiritual revelations at the time in which they 
were delivered 

'Ilie visits of several zealous propagandists have been 
alluded to in previous quotations Amongst the first to 
bieak ground as a public exponent of Spiritualism, was 
the Rev J AI Ik ebks, formerly a minister of Battle 
Crctk, Michigan. Mr Peebles was well known in America 
as a fine writer and lei finer, and as such was justified in 
expecting courteous, it not eulogistic mention fiom the 
press ol a foreign country, with whom his own was on 
terms of amicable mb rcourse. How widely different w r as 
the journalistic treatment lie experienced maybe gathered 
from Ins own remarks addressed to the Banner of light 
some five years after his first visit, and describing in 
graphic terms the changed spint which marked alike the 
piognof the nnneimnt and the alteration in the tone 
of public opinion Air Peebles says'— 

“Relative to Spiritualism and its divine principles, 
public sentiment lias changed rapidly, and for the bitter, 
during the past five years Ppon my late public appear¬ 
ance m Melbourne the lion John Mcllwraith ex-Mayor 
ol the city, and Commissioner to our Centennial Exhibition, 
took the "chair, introducing me to the audience. On my 
previous vmt some of the Spiritualists seemed a little 
timid. They picfcired bring called investigators, remain¬ 
ing a good distance from the fiont. Then my travelling 
companion, Dr. Dunn, was misrcpicsentcd, and meanly 
vilified in the t lty journal*-; while I was hissed in the 
market, caricatured in Bunch, burlesqued in a theatre, 
and published m the dailv press as an ‘ ignorant Yankee/ 
an ‘American trickster/ a ‘long-haired apostate/ and 
'a most unblushing blasphemer.’ But how changed 1 
Recently the secular press treated me fairly. Even the 
usually abusive 7 eh graph published Mr. Stevenson’s 
aitn le assuring the Rev Air. Green that 1 was willing to 
meet him at once in a public discussion. The Melbourne 
Argus, one of the best daily papers in the world, the Aus¬ 
tralasian. the Herald, and the Age, all dealt honourably by 
me, reporting my lectures, if briefly, with admirable 
lmjwtulity. The press is a reflector ; and those audiences 
of 2,000 and 2,500 in the great Opera House on each Sunday 
for several successive months, were not without a most 
striking moral significance. It seemed to be the general 
opinion that Spiritualism had never before occupied so 
prominent yet so favourable a position in the eyes of the 
public. ..." 

Efficient service was rendered to the cause of Spiritualism 
by Mr. Thomas Walker, a young Englishman, first intro¬ 
duced in the Colonies by the Rev. J. M. Peebles. Alleging 
himself to be a “ trance speaker " under the control of 
certain spirits, whom he named, Mr. Walker lectured 
acceptably in Sydney, Melbourne, and other places in the 
Colonies on the Spiritual rostrum. In March, 1878, Mr. 
Walker maintained a public debate with a Mr. M. W. 
Green, a minister of a denomination termed “ the Church 
of Christ." This gentleman had acquired some reputation 
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in the Colonies as a preacher, and as one who had bitterly 
opposed, and taken every possible opportunity, to mis¬ 
represent Spiritualism. The debate, which was held 
in the Temperance Hall, Melbourne, attracted large 
audiences, and been extended tor several nights bevond 
the period originallv agreed upon 

The following extracts are taken from the Melbourne 
Age, one of the leading daily |outnals o! the city. They 
are dated August 20th, 1878, and read thus : 

“ Spiritualism is just now very much to the front in 
Melbourne. The lectures of Mrs. Emma Hardinge-1 bitten, 
delivered to crowded audiences at the Opeiu House e\eiy 
Sunday evening, have naturally attracted a sort oi wonder¬ 
ing curiosity to the subject, and the interest lias probably 
been intensified by the strenuous ettoits tli.it ate being 
made in some of the orthodox pulpits to prove that the 
whole thing is an emanation from the devil, 'the an¬ 
nouncement that the famous Dr. Slade had arrived to 
strengthen the ranks of the Spiritualists, has thercfoie 
been made at a veiy critu al junctuie, and I should not be 
surprised to fnd that the consequence will be to inJusc 
a galvanic activity into the forces on both sides. Though 
I do not profess to be a Spiritualist, I own to having been 
infected with the fashionable itch for witnessing * physical 
manifestations,' as they ate called, and accordingly I have 
attended several circles with more or less gi at if cation. 
But Dr Slade is not an ordinary medium even among 
professionals The literature of the Spiritualists is full 
of his extraordinary achievements, attested to all appeal- 
ance by credible witnesses, who have not been ashamed 
to append their name's to their statements ... I see 
that on one occasion, writing in six different languages was 
obtained on a single slate, and one day, accompanied by 
two learned professors, Di. Slade bad a sitting with the 
Grand Duke Constantine, who obtained writing on a new 
slate held by himself alone From St. Peteisbuig, Dr. 
Slade went to Berlin, where lie is said to have obtained 
some marvellous manifestations m the house of Ihufcssor 
Zoliner, and where he was visited by the court conjurer 
to the Emperor, Samuel Bellachim. . . . My object in 
visiting Dr. Slade can be understood when I was intro¬ 
duced to him with my friend, whom I shall call Omega, 
and who was bent on the same errand. Dr. Slade and Mr. 
Terry constituted the < lrcle of four who sat around the 
table in the centre of the room almost as immediately as 
we entered it. There was nothing m the mom to attiact 
attention. No signs of confederacy, human or mechanical. 
The hour W’as eleven in the morning Ihe window' was 
unshuttered, and the sun w'as shining brightly. The table 
at which we sat was a new one, made especially by Wallach 
Brothers, of Elizabeth Street, of polished cedar, lumng 
four slight legs, one flap, and 110 ledges of any kind undci- 
ncath. As soon as we examined it Dr Slade took his seat 
on one side, facing the window, and the rest of us occupied 
the other three seats. He was particularly anxious that 
we should see he had nothing about him. It has been said 
that he wrote on the slate by means of a ciumb oi pencil 
stuck in his finger-nails, but lus nails were cut to the quit k, 
while his legs and feet w'eie ostentatiously placed away from 
the table in a side position, exposed to view’ the whole time. 
He first produced a slate of the ordinary school ‘uzc, with 
a wet sponge, which I used to it. A chip of pencil about 
the size of a grain of wheat was placed upon it on the table ; 
we joined hands, and immediately taps were heard about 
the tabic, and in answer to a question—‘ Will you write ? '— 
from Dr. Slade, three raps were given, and he forthwith 
took up the slate with the pencil lying on it, and held half 
of it under the table by his linger and thumb, which clasped 
the corner of the half that was outside the table, and was 
therefore easily seen by all present. His left hand re¬ 


mained near the centre of the table, resting on those of the 
two sitters 011 either side of him. Several convulsive jerks 
of lus arm weie now given, then a pause, and immediately 
the sound of writing was audible to every one, a scratching 
sound interrupted by the tap ol the pencil, which indicated, 
as we aftcrwauls found, that the t’s were being crossed 
and the l’s dotted. The slate was then exposed, and the 
woids written weie in answer to the question which had 
been put by Omega as to whether he had psychic power 
or not I pass over the conversation that ensued on the 
subject, and go on to the next phenomenon. To satisfy 
mvself that the ' tuck ’ was not done by means of sym¬ 
pathetic writing on the slate, I had ten minutes previously 
purchased a shite iiom a shop 111 Bourke Street, containing 
tluee leaves, and shutting up book fashion. This 1 pro¬ 
duced, and Dr. Slade readily repeated lus performance with 
it It was necessary to break the pencil down to a mere 
crumb, in order to insert it between tlie leaves of tlie slate. 
Tins done, the phenomenon at once recurred with tins 
lather perplexing difference, that the slate instead of being 
put half uridri tlie table, lorrecl itself bv a senes of jerks 
011 to my neck, and repost'd quietly under my ear, m the 
eyes of everyone present The scratching then commenced ; 

I heard the t’s ciossed and the i’s dotted by the moving 
pemil, and at the usual signal 1 opened the slate, and found 
an intelligible reply to the question put. . , . The next 
manifestation was the levitation of one of the sitters in 
Ins 1 hair about a clear toot Irom the ground, and the 
levitation of the* table about two lect. 1 ought to have 
mentioned that duinig the whole of the seance there was a 
good deal of by-play going on. Tverjonc lelt the touch 
oi hands more or less, and the sitters’ chairs were twice 
wrenched from under them, or nearly so, but the psychic 
could not pos-ubly have* done it. . . . ” 

Says Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten, in her Nineteenth 
Centuiy Minute s —As personal details are more graphic 
than the cold narrations ot passing events, w’c deem it 
expedient 111 tins place to give our readeis an inside view 
of Spiritualism m Australia, by republishing one of the 
many articles sent by the author to the American Spiritual 
journals during her sojourn in the Colonies The following 
excerpt was written as the result of peisonal experience, 
and at a time when Spiritualism, in the usual inflated style 
of journalistic literature, was 1 m the zenith of its triumphs.’ 
It is addiessed to the Editor of the Banner of Light, and 
reads as follows — 

*’ * Spiritualism in these colonies finds little or no public 
representation outside ol Melbourne or Sydney, nevertheless 
warm friends of the cause are scattered all over the land, 
and endeavours are being made to enlaigc the numerous 
circles into public meetings, and the fugitive efforts of 
whole-hcaited individuals into associations as powerful 
as that which exists 111 Melbourne. At present, the at¬ 
tempt to effect missionary woik in any portions of Australia 
outside Sydney or Melbourne;, becomes too great a burden 
to the luckless individual, who has not only to do the work, 
but to bear the* entire cost of the undertaking, as 1 have 
had to do in my visits to various towns in Victoria. Ex¬ 
penses which are cheerfully divided amongst the many in 
the l inted States, become all too heavy for endurance 
when shouldered upon the isolated workers; hcncc the 
paucity of public representation, and the impossibility 
of those who visit the Colonics, as I have done, effecting 
any important pioneer work beyond the two great centres 
I have named. Mr. Walker at Sydney, and I at Melbourne, 
have been favoured with the largest gatherings ever 
assembled at Colonial Sunday meetings. 

“ ‘ Having, by desire of my spirit guides, exchanged 
rostrums, he filling my place at Melbourne, and I his at 
Sydney, we find simultaneously at the same time, and on 
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the same Sundays, the lessees of the two theatres we oc¬ 
cupied rauing their lent upon us one hundred and fifty 

r rcn t. The freethinkers and Spiritualists had occupied 
the theatre in Sydney four years at the Tate of four pound* 
per Sunday For my benefit the landlord iuised the rent 
to ten pounds, whilst the same wonderful spirit of avoi¬ 
dance caused the Melbourne manager to lru rease upon 
ylr Walker from eight pounds to a demand of twenty 
With our heavy expenses and small admission fees this 
vas tantamount to driving us out altogethei Iioth of 
us have succeeded after much difficulty, and fighting 
Christian warriors with the Christian arms of subtlety and 
vigilance, m seeunng other places to lecture in , and despite 
the fact that the press insult us, the pulpit cm sc us, and 
Christians generally devote us to as complete a prophecy 
of what they would wish us to enjoy everlastingly as their 
piety (an devise, we are each attracting our thousands 
every Sunday night, and making such unmistakable marks 
on public opinion as will not easily be effaced again . . . 

“ * I)r Slade's advent in Melbourne sin< e last September 
has been productive of an immense amount of good llow 
far his laboms here will prove reinunei ativ e 1 am not pre¬ 
pared to say. blankly speaking, 1 do not advise Spirit 
Mediums or speakers to visit these colonics on financial 
advancement intent 'Ihete is an abundant crop of Me¬ 
dium power existing, interest enough m the <aioe, and 
many of the kindest hearts and clearest brairv m Uu* world 
to be found here, but the lack of organisation, to v. fin h 
1 have before alluded, and the imperative necessity for 
the workers who come here to make their labour remu¬ 
nerative, paralyses all attempts at advancement, except 
in the sensation line Still 1 feel confident that with united 
action tinoughout the scattered font' of Spnltuali-die 
thought in these Colonies, Spmtualism might and would 
supersede every other phase of religious thought in an 
im redibly shoi t space of time I must not omit to mi ntion 
that the ft lends in eveiv |)la< e I have visited have been 
more than land, hospitable and appreciative Ihe jnibhc 
have defied both press and pulpit in their unstinted support 
of liiv lectures The press have been oquallv snvih\ and 
the Christian world equally stirred, and equally active- in 
desperate attempts to crush out the obvious prool-, of 
immortality Spiritualism brings 

“ 4 In Melbourne, 1 had to tight mv wav to c omply with 
an invitation to lecture for the benefit of tlu* t lty Hospital 
T fought and con(]iiered , and the hospital committee 
lcvenged itself for a crowded attendance at the town Hall 
by taking my money without the giaie of thanks, either 
in public or private, and the simply formal acknowledg¬ 
ment of my services by an oflicial receipt. In Svdncv, 
where I now am, 1 was equally privileged m lecturing for 
the benefit of the Temperance Alliance, and equally 
honoured, after an enthusiastic and successful meeting, 
by the- daily press of the city in their utter silence con¬ 
cerning such an important meeting, and their careful record 
of all sorts of such trash as they disgrace their columns 
with. So mote it be. The wheel will turn some day 1 

During the years 1881 and '82 the Australian colonists 
w-ere favoured with visits from three more well-known 
American Spiritualists. The first of these was Professor 
Denton, an able and eloquent lectuier on geology, and one 
who never failed to combine with his scientific addresses, 
one or more stirring lectures on Spiritualism, dhe second 
propagandist was Mrs. AdaFoye, one of the best test-writing, 
rapping, and seeing Mediums, who has ever appeared in 
the ranks of Spiritualism ; whilst the third was Mrs. P. L. 
Watson, a trance-speaker. 

Professor Denton's lectures created a wide-spread in¬ 
terest amongst all classes of listeners. 

It now becomes necessary to speak of one of the most 


arbitrary acts of tyranny on the part of the Victorian 
jovernment towards Spmtu.dism winch the rcconls of 

lTr"n l n )'T ' j h ” "- ,s (he lntl ' rd,ct 

R.itul by the l In. f Sc. r. t.uv " ayamst the propru-tni of 
the Melbourne Opera 11,mv, foil,id,line him to allow 
spiritualists to take money at the door for admission to 
tlu-ir services, and in effect, for bidding them to hold ser¬ 
vices there at all A amil.tr interdict was issued in the 
ca.e of Mr Pick tor, tin- celebmted English lecturer on 
astronomy Ihe excuse f,, r tins tyrannical procedure 
in Mr Pick tor’s cast-, might, have been justified on the 
ground, that tin- Chu-J Setn-t.-y w (lS entirely ignorant 
ot the fa< t, that astronomy had any thine to do with religion, 
or that it was not orthodox to talk about the celestial bodic-s 
on a Sunday, e\< cpt m quot itioia from (.tmesis, or JO-vela- 
tions , but in the cas-- of “the Victorian Association of 
Spiritualists ’ it u.is quite .mother point Spiritualism 
was then religion, and Spiritual lectures then Sabbath Dav 
exercises Messis Walker, Peebles, and Mrs Britten, 
had occupied the (>j-eia House for months together, and 
admission f< < s had been cliargc-d at each of thur Sunday 
services, without h t or hmdiance 'the result ol many 
gathering-, fm the jmvpnu* of denouncing their policy may 
be judged b\ a j>1-1 us ll of tin- following paragraph published 
m the y <<j / March, i.S.Sj •— 

Dri J relay last a letter was received from the Hovem- 
ment t»\ the l.xeiutive of the Vn torian Association of 
Spiritualists, lntimatme that the foimer had no desire to 
supjirc si tlu- Its turns, but c iuh u vd the permit ot May 1870. 
llu dnecb'is ol the Op*ia House Company were mter- 
vuwt-d, and on the undeistanding f that 1 no money be 
taken at tlu doors, cons-, nod to tlu- opening of the House 
Ihe fie l bang announced m Saturday's papers drew a 
large- audieiui to he,11 Mr Valka's lecture on Sunday, 

Bold Mac,01 lav on Roman Catholicism ’ 1 he sei\ ices 

will be continued as luict'-hue Peats m dre-ss circle or 
stalls mav be- lure el by mouth or ejuarter, at W. H Terry’s 
8 j lvussi l stree t 

Dunng I >i Pi ede‘, visit to Sydney, a ve-ty able- and 
cne-igetie woiker in Pjuj it ualvsni beeauie convinced of its 
truth, m the pen-mi <>f Mi F (yfifl Haviland, the author 
of two excellent |»,iinphlets and main atticlc-s, tracts, and 
good hti-ratv e ontritmt ions on this subject Mr. Haviland, 
Mr Haiofil Steplu n, and ^-veral other gentlemen of literary 
repute in Pydnev, combined during the author’s hist visit 
to form a ' Psv c lmlogical Soc’ety," the members of which 
like- the pel sons above named, re-presented some of the 
must accomplished writers and advanced thinkers of the 

Ut Mr L. E Hare us, an able and lluent writer, furnished 
a repoit of tin- origin and growth of this society for the 
Uamuy n-f Litfit ot March 1880 
Austria: (Pur ancient magic among the Teutonic people 
of Austria, >Y< Teutons. -V' 7 Hungary.) 

In Austria. Spiritualism was first promulgated by M 
Constantine Dolby of Vienna lie was a warm adherent: 
of Allan K are lee, and founded a society undei legal aus¬ 
pices besides starting a Spiritual journal. Ihe society 
numbered but few members ,n fact 

obtained much foothold in Vienna. At K^a-Pcsth . il 
was quite otherwise In a short time a * ontiderab e mount 
of interest was awakened, and many persons of noU be an 
to take putt in the circles that were being formed tin re 
a,nonest these were Mr. Anton Prohasker anU 1 Jlolf 
c riintint \t length a society was formed, legalised u> 
the State, of which Baron Edmund Vay, was elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Ushner. of Pesth ^ ^seance 

room which the society rented - , being He* 
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president, Dr. Gnmhut, .wv. il.>' ■ u 1 1 dovoU-d 

these ,ind Mr. Prolushcr wr .mr.-nest lu n d 
and huthlul worhets. The pun. ipU* ut «l» ' ■ 1 , 

the basis of U were t..her. from the " ' J , 

Baroness Adelm.i Von \ and the «oi U , t Ulan Ke dm 
—pnrelv Chiistian b|.m!t'in It ne'.i em' > " 

Medimnslup All the mho r- v.e,e t elmitai\ and hono.ai> 
U had no piotK.d Medium, but f!«od tranee, niuuue and 

set in? mediums. ,. _ Mtl} 

Autography : A term sometimes it) denote the ^ji.it 

uaiistic phenomenon of “ direct ’ wormM 1 v ' 

Auto-Hypnotization : (Ve Hypnotism. ' , . „ 

Ansuperorriin : A sorceier of the time of .t Jean te s, 
Who. ,u cord in it b'inmrm it on "’ipplnd b\ 1 icrru Hi nnuu, 
a councillor of flenrv IV, u,e men siunl tnne^ at the 
•• -uibiKith,” mounted on t dauvm m the sha}’# ot vi g'-at, 
and nlaying on the flute for tin* wUc/aes’ d ou e 
Automatic Writing and Speaking: Anting ‘‘Neoited 
or speech uttered without tho agent s M-litnm, and some¬ 
times without lus knowledge' 1 he term is um'< 1 b\ 
psvelucal lestuichers and a] plied' paitnukulv to tlie tianee 
phenomena of the beance-n-nui b>\ ■spintuah’-q^ wiitinp 
nr speaking produced undei tlu'w condition-, ate '•u.d to 
lie ])erformed ' undei on-Hid "—that m, volt i tlie con¬ 
trolling agency of the , -}>'nt-.ot thed«ad- and .ire thcietore 
not judged to be trulv ‘ automatic ” Hie cent»al mil- 
sensus of opinion, how.e\ t r, av^bt s Mich ] et It a m.mcei to 
the subconscious aetn it \ ot the neent \utom.itK witting 
and .speaking necessarily imply idlin’ »U\ ration ltotu the 
normal m the subject though such abm nnuhtv in < d hot 
be pronounced, but ma\ \arv loan c slight disturbance 
of the ncrve-centies ccoen ued b\ e\c iti nn nt or 1 itiguo to 


St lean de I us 
\ Iherre 1 h kiineie 


and .spec.king nccessanlv 
normal in the subject tin 
be pronounced, but ma\ 
of the ncrve-centies rcuta 


hysiero-tpUepsV or actual lnsminy 
are produced during a start 1 t t ti'a-uce 
agent may be 1 entiuly nfiu.twtons t 
other hand the automata wi a mg r 


\\ lit n the | htu'tant na 
i r soinn.nnbuLsm the 
d his ac t ions ('n the 
ic \ be i \et nted w bile 


final smoothness and a suggestion of flowing peimds 
inusual cadences. The ideas are often shallow and , 
coheicnt, and all but lost m a multitude of W()l( j‘ s -jV‘“ 
best known of automatic writings are tlie Sptnt ’I rath '-° 
ot the Lev Stanton Moses, the works of A J 1 >, n 
Murtay Spear, and Charles Linton, and, perhaps most 
important of all, tlie Trance Utterances of Mrs Piper these 
last offering no inconsiderable evidence for telepathy \ 
good deal of poetry has been produced automatically 
notably bv the Rev. T. L. Harris. Among those who are 
known to have produced automatic writings me Coct'he 
Victor Hugo, Vietoneu Sardou, and other eminent men 
of let11 is (Lor the hypothesis of spirit control, sec article 
Spiritualism.! 

Avenar : An astrologer who promised to the Jews, on 
the testimony of the planets, that their Me-siah should 
airiw without iail m i-H 1 or a * the latest in lyO.p n e 
gave tor Ins guarantors, Saturn, Jupiter, “the cub, and 
the hsh ” All the jews kept their windows open to iocme 
the nn sponger of tiod, who did not arrive. 

Avenir: (Journal) iSte France'. 

Avicenna : Named A ben Strut by Hebrew' wntrm, but 
piopfily, I >“>r Stria, or—to give his long array of names 
in lull- ll Sheikh Al-Itavis Abu Alt Al-Ilos<nn ben Ab- 
Jjj’iti, }.{'>’ Strut, born at Kharmatain, neat Bokhara, in 
the \ eat of the Hegira ^70, or A 1 ). 080. He was educated 
at Bokhara, and displayed such extraordinary precocity 
that when he had teai lied his tenth year, he had completely 
mash tod the Koran, and accpmcd a knowledge of algebra, 
the Mus-ulman theology, and the His <tb ul-Hirul 01 arith¬ 
metic of the Hindoo-, I ndor Abdallah Al- Natheli he 
studied logic, Liu lid. and tlie Almagest and then, a 5 - a 
dive rSiOii de\oted himself to the study of medu me lie 
was onlv t\u ntv-one years old when he composed lus Kitab 
ai-M.nmu 01 J he h\'ok of the Sum Total, whose mystcncs 
he afterwards endeavomed to elucidate in a lomnunUry 


the agent is in a condition st arcmlv vafvmg fo m the normal 
and quite capable ot observing the phenomena m a critical 
sjurit, though perhaps ignom-nt of a woid in ads am e of 
what he is actually writing T’ctsuin thev stales of full 


consciousness or complete unc< -i&srinusr.tas tin re are main* 
intermediate stages dhe Mcciidaiv pcisonahtv, as 
displased m the writings or utterances may gam only a 
partial ascendancy o\ er the pumaiv as iv.av happe h in 
dreams or in the In pnotuc tianee As a inlr automatic 
speech and writings do pi :y nothing nv-re tuan a ttu\i[\ mg 
of faded mental imagery, thought-, and cgnyc ttires 'mid 
impressions which m \ct came to biith m the upper con¬ 
sciousness Bid at turns there ancai-s ;, n c\ti,u idmary 
exaltation of memoiy, or nui of the* intellectual fm ultu - 


Cases are on record where lost articles h.ne been rucu r» r 
by means of automatic wnrme Ioaeien Lnenams whicl 
havci been forgotten, or with which the sub-pet has smal 
acquaintance, are spc>kim or vnUtn linenth > 1* U n< 
Smith, the subject of Lroh^or Llourrov ( \ui went so fa 
as to invent a new language, purporting to be that of tin 
Martians but m reality -l.mmi- a marked HsvmU.tnc, 
to French--the mother-tongue of th. medium. Auto 
matic writing and .s } .e.ili:t. K luve been produced u 
considerable quantities, ma.nl> m lonnection with spirit 
uahstic circles, tl.ouqh it existed long before the a, yen 
of spiritualism in the speak,n K uith •• tonaues " of th 
early ecstatics. These uumteUmible outpour,” A are A 
to be met with, but n,e no hm K u a marki d feature of ante 
matic utterance. Hut, though the matter and style m 
01, occasion transcend the < a,v.bihties of the apent ,n h, 
normal state, the (treat body of automatic ihaln tu n 
docs not .show an erudition or hteiarv exculb-m 1 
the scope of the natural resource: oktlm u^A ’ hh 
style is involved, obscure, inflated, jet possessing a supe, 


m twentv volumes His reputation for wisdom and eru¬ 
dition v\,is <0 great that on the deatli of lus fathei lie was 
promote d bv Sultan Magdu! Don let h to the high office of 
('.rand \ i7ie r, wliicli he held with advantage to tlie Slate 
until a political revolution aciomplished the downfall of 
the Simaniele dynastv lie then quitted Rokhain and 
wandeu-d fn-m jdaii- to ]>lae e, increasing ln^ store of know- 
Icdgo, but Melding himself to a life of the grossest scan li¬ 
able About lot 2 be retired tea Jorjan, where lie began 
lus great weak On medicine, which is still held in some re- 
l utr a- < tie 1 of tlu 1 earliest systems of that art with any 
pretensions to philosophical completeness. Jt is ananged 
with singular cleanups, and present*-’ a very' admirable 
rt sunu of the 1 doctrines of the ancient (»ieek physicians. 
Avuenna subsequently lived at Rui, Knzwin, and Ispahan, 
whole he became physician to the Persian soveieign, Ala- 
echfaolah He is said to have been dismissed from tins 
po-t em account of Ins debauched living. He then retired 
to Hamadan, where, worn out with years of sensual indul¬ 
gence he* died, at the age of in 1038. His works on 
philosophy, mathematics, and medicine, are nearly one 
hundred in number, and include at least seven treatises on 
the Philosopher's Stone. His Hook 0/ the Canon of Medicine^ 
acquired an European celebrity, and has been severa. 
time*’ translated into Latin. Contemporary with Avicenna 
were numerous votaries of the alchemistical science, 
and almost every professor of medicine was an astrologer 
The influence of the stars upon the conditions of the human 
body was generally accepted as a first principle in medicine , 
and the possible transmutation of metals engaged c 
attention of every enquiring intellect. At the same time, 
the Arabians were almost the sole depositaries of human 
knowledge ; and in the East glowed that steadily-shining 
light which, never utterly extinct, had withdrawn 1 
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splendour and its glory from the classic lands of the West. 
‘‘They cultivated with success" says Gibbon, “the sub- 
lnne science of astronomy, which elevates the mind of man 
t«» disdain Ins diminutive planet and inonentaiy existence " 
The names of Mesua and Gebcr, of Khazis and Avuenna, 
., rr linked with the Grecian masters ; m the city of Bagdad, 
cudit* hundred and sixty physicians weie licensed to cxeiuse 
tlicir lucrative profession , in Spain, the life of the Catholic 
nnces wa*- entrusted to the skill of the Saracens, and the 
ichool of Salerno, their legitimate offspring, revived m 
Italy and Turope the precepts of the healing art. 

Avichi : is the Theoyiplnc hell Though it is a place 
of 'torment, it differs in great degree from the oichnary 
conception of hell Its torments are the torment** of fh shfy 
codings, which for want of a ph\Mcal body, cannot he 
satisfied A man remains after death exactly the same 
mtiU a- he* was befoie it, and, if in life, he* has been ob- 
scosci with strong desires or passion 1 ', Midi obsession still 
continues* though, in the astral plane in which he linds 
hino><-lf the satisfaction of these desires or passion^ i*- lm- 
p«^iibli* Of course, the manner of thc-e torments is 

infinite*. whether it be the confirmed sensualist who sutfen 
them, or moie ordinary men who, without hung hound 
to the things of the flesh, have* nevertheless allowed the 
.litaiis oi the world to hulk too hugely m their lives, and 
an* now doomed to regret the small attention they ha\ e 
he stow ul on higher matter? Avichi is a place* of leg'cG 
for things done* and things undone. Its torments an* hot, , 
however, eternal, and with the passing of time- of which 
then* is no measuu in the astral pmne- the\ aie gradually t 
dncontmiH'd, tie an h at the cost cd ternhle suffenng 
Avidya m Theosophy is tlie ignorance <<f mind which 
causes man befoie starting on the Path to expend run 
i {fort and pei sue vam courses It is tlu; aniithe*-is ol l w, a , 
(S ( c Path, and \idva, and Theosophy ) 

Awyntyrs of Arlhure at the Tern Wathelyn : an Ar¬ 
thur tan p cm ol the fourteenth or fifteenth centimes It 
is he hexed to he of Scottish on gin, hut its authorship is 
doubtful Amongst other adventmes, the poem iclatcs 
om* which King Arthur and his queen Guinevere aicom- 
{>ai#'d by their favourite knight Sir Gawane, had whilst 
hunting in the wilds of Cumberland They were o\ el taken 
by duikness, while separated from tlie* rest of the party, 
and the ghost of the queen's mother appears to them I he 
appantion tells of the torments to which it is being sub- 
jMtcd, and entreats that pravers will be offered up for its 
i< lc,ist* dins the queen and Sir Gawane promise, and cm 
their return to Carlisle millions of masses me ordered to 
be sung on its behalf. 1 

Axinomancy : Ibvination by means of a hatchet or a 
woodcutter’s axe. It is by this form of divination tlmt * 
the diviners piedicted the ruin of Jerusalem, as is seen j 


from Psalm LXXIII. Franks de la Tour-Blanche who 

use'of til Tt I 1 *?' n0t t(jU US hoW the dlvlll ^s made 
use of t i hatchet \\c can only suppose tliat it was by 

one of the two method? employed in ancient tunes and 
still practiced in certain northern countries The hrst is 
as follows • When it is desired to find a treasure, a round 
agate must be procured, the head of the axe must be made 
n'd-hot m the luc, and so placed that its edge may stand 
perpendicularly m Ihe air The agate mud be placed on 
the edge If it remains there, there is no treasure if it 
hills, it will loll quickly away It must, however, bo ie- 
pmced three times, and if it rolls three times towards the 
same place, there the to a sure will be found If it rolls 
a ditferent way each time, one must seek about lor the 
tre usurp 


Ihe si rond method cd divination by the axe is for the 
puipo-a- of (hinting robbers The h.itchet n cast cm the 
ground, hesHed-dow nwuids, with the handle using perpen- 
clicu! uiy m the* air dho-.e present muM dance round it 
in a ring, till tin* found Jo of Ihe axe totters and it falls to 
tlie ground Ihe end of the found lc* indicates the direction 
m which tlu* timers mint he sought. It is said 1>\ some 
that if this divination is to succeed, the* head of the axe 
must he stuck m a round pot, hut this, as Helanue says.-, 
is ab-mid 1 or how could an axe he fixed m a round pot, 
any more than thr pot could he sewed or patched if the 
axe had broken it to pieces** 

Ayperor : A count of thy infernal empire. (The same 
a*-. I pas ) 

Azael : fine* of the angels who revolted against Cod. 
lh< rabbis say Hid he is chained on sharp stones, m an 
obv uie pail of tin* dev.-rt, awaiting the last judgment. 

Azam, Dr.: V* Hypnotism. 

Azazel : A demon of th(* second order, guardian of the 
goat At the feaM. of expiation, which tlie Jews celebrate 
on t,he tenth day of the seventh month, two goats are led 
to the High Pne*d, who draws lots for them, tlu 1 one for 
the Lord, the other for Azazel The one* cm which the lot 
of the Ford fell was sacrificed, and his blood seived for 
expiation The High Priest then put Ins two hands on 
tlu* head of the other, confessed Ins sins and thoy* of the 
people, charged tlu* animal with them, and allowed him 
to he led into tlie desert and set lice And the people, 
ha \ mg hut the (.are of their iniquities to the goat of Azazel 
--also known as the scape-goat —leturn home v ith dean 
consciences According to Milton, Azazel is the principal 
stendaid beater of the iiifem.il arrme" It is also the name 
of Hie demon used by Mark the heretic for lus magic spells. 

Azcr I An angel of the elemental lire. Azer is also tlie 
name of the father of 7 oieasier, 

Azoth : live Philosopher’s Stone> 

Aztecs : \Sce Mexico and Central America). 


Ba: Tlie Fgyptian com option of the soul, which in the form Baalzephon : Captain of the guard and sentinels of Hell, 
of a man-headed bird left the body after death and winged according to Wierius. . , ... 

its fhght to the gods It returned at intervals to the Baar&s: A marvellous plant known to ic ra ss .s - 

mummy for the purpose of comforting it and reassuring it " Golden Plant, and which is supposec to gr°\s oa . < u 

concerning immortality. Sometimes it grasps the anhh Libanus, underneath the road winch eads o ■ ‘ j ‘ 

(q v.) and the tnf (q.v.) and is occasionally represented It is said to flower in tlie month o * . V hl j )U ? 

as Hying down the tomb-shaft to the deceased, or perched of tlie snow. At night it can be .seen >> k > ^ 

on the breast of the mummy. It was sometimes carved on through the day it is invisible. was c metals 

tlie lid of mummv cases. In the Book of the Dead a chapter assistance to alchemists in the tiansmutv 110 
promises abundance of food to the Ba, so that the It is alluded to by Josephus. (-i •• ‘ central 

conception does not appear to have been entirely Babau : A with wh.ch h. nun.es in 


-....vepuon noes not appear to have oeen entirely .. p , K ..,r ehirees He was 

spiritual. 1 F parts of France used to frighten their charges i« « 

Baalberith: According to Wierius. a demon of the second supposed to devour naughty clnldrui in sa a 

order; master of the Infernal Alliance. He is said to be " au " suggests a Celtic origin. For example, * >iam« 

secretary and keeper of the archives of Hell. the Welsh for fames. 
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Babiagora: Certain lakes of a gloomy nature, which he be¬ 
tween Hungary and Poland, which have figured in various 
stones of witchciaft Pools, such as these, are often used 
for purposes of divination, as by gazing down into clear 
water the mind is disposed to contemplation, often ot a 
melancholy character. This form of divination is termed 
“ Hydromancy " (a v.) and is similar to crystal-gazing. 

Babylonia: The conservative element in the religion of 
Babylonia was one of its most marked and interesting 
features All the deities retained, even alter they reached 
their highest development, tract's of their primitive de¬ 
moniac characters, and magic was never divorced from 
religion The most outstanding gods were Pa, Ann and 
Pnhl, the cider Bel These formed a triad at the dawn 
ol histot\, and appear to have developed from an animistic 
gtoup of world spmts. Although Pa became specialised 
as a god of the deep, Ann as a god ot the sky, ami Pnlil 
as an earth god, each had also titles winch emphasised 
that thev had attributes overlapping tho^e of the others. 
Thus Pa was l'.nki, earth lord, and as Aa was a lunar deity, 
and he had also solar attributes in the legend ot Ptana 
and the Pagle, Ins heaven is stated to be m the sky. Anu 
and Pnlil as deities of thunder, rain and frrtiluv, linked 
closely with Pa, as Hagan, of the Hooding and fertilising 
Puphrates. Each of these deities weir accompanied by 
demon g. mips The spirits of disease wue the “ beloved 
sons of Bel ” ; the fates were the seven daughters ot Ami ; 
the sew mi storm demons, including the diagnn and serpent, 
were of Pa’s brood In oik 1 ot the magical incantations 
translated by Mr. K. C. Thompson, oo urs the Pillowing 
description of Pa’s primitne monster lorm : 

The head is the head of a serpent, 

From his nostrils mucus trickles, 

The mouth is beslavered with water ; 

The ears are those of a basilisk, 

His hoi ns are twisted into three curls, 
lie wears a veil m his hefld-band, 

The body is a sun-fish lull of stars, 

The base of his feet are claws, 

The sole of his foot has no heel ; 

His name is Sassu-wunnu, 

A sea monster, a form of Ea. 

Ea was " the great magician of the gods " ; Ins sway over 
the forces of nature was secured by the performance of 
magical ntes, and lus services were obtained by mankind, 
who performed requisite ceremonies and repeated appro-: 
pnatc spells Although he might be worshipped and 
propitiated in lus temple at End'll, he could also be con¬ 
jured in reed huts. The latter indeed appear to have been 
the oldest holy places. In the Deluge myth, he makes a 
revelation in a dream to his human favourite, Pir-napishtnn, 
the Babylonian Noah, of the approaching disaster planned 
by the gods, by addressing the reed hut in which he slept : 
” O, teed hut, hear ; O, wall, understand ” The sleeper 
received the divine message from the reeds The reeds 
were to the Babylonian what rowan branches were to 
northern Europeans : they protected them against demons. 
The dead were buried wrapped in reed mats. 

When the official priesthood came into existence it in¬ 
cluded two classes of magicians, the ” Ashipu,” who were 
exorcists, and the ” Mashmashu.” the ” purifiers.” The 
Ashipu priests played a prominent part in ceremonies, 
which had for their object the magical control of nature : 
in times of storm, disaster, and eclipse they were especially 
active. They also took the part of ” witch doctors.” 
Victims of disease were supposed to be possessed of devour¬ 
ing demons : 


Loudly roaring above, gibbering below, 

They' are the bitter venom ol the gods. . , 

Knowing no care, they grind lhe land like corn ; 
Knowing no mercy, they iage against mankind, 

They spill their blood like ram. 

Devouring their flesh and sucking their veins. 

(Thompson’s tianslation ) 

It was the business of the Ashipu priests to drive out the 
demon Before he could do m> he had to identify it. 
IlaMiig done so, he required next to bring it under his 
influence This he accomplished by reciting its history 
and detailing its characteristics. The secret of the magic¬ 
ian’s power was lus Knowledge To cure toothache, for 
instance, it was necessary to know the ” Legend of the 
Worm,” which, vampire-like, absorbed the blood of victims, 
but specialised in gums. The legend relates that the worm 
came into existence as follows : Anu cieated the heaven, 
the heavens created the earth, the earth created the rivers, 
and the rivers created the canals, then the canals created 
marshes, and the marshes created the ” worm.” In due 
time the worm appeared before Shumush, the sun god, and 
Pa, god of tin* deep, weeping and hungry. ” What will 
you give me to eat and drink P ” it cried. The gods 
promised that it would get dried bones and scented wood. 
Apparently the worm realised that this was the ” food of 
death,” for it made answer . ” What me dry bones to me ? 
Set me upon the gums that I may drink the blood of the 
teeth anti take away the strength of the gums.” When 
the worm heard this legend rrptsitrd, it came under the 
magician's power, and was diMnissrd to the marshes, while 
Ea was invoiced to smite it Ditleicnt demons were 
exorcised by different processes A lever patient might 
receive the following treatment : 

Sprinkle this man with water, 

Bung unto him a center and a torch, 

That the plague demon whu h lesteth m the body of the man, 
Like water may trickle away. 

Another method was to fashion a figure of dough, wax, 
clay or pitch. This figuie might he placed on a lire or 
mutilated, or placed in limning water to he washed away. 
As the figure sufteied, so did the demon it represented. 

By the magic of the word of Ea 
A third method was to release a ia\on at the bedside of the 
sick man so that it would conjure the demon of fevet to take 
flight likewise. Sacrifices were also ottered, as substitutes 
for patients, to provide food for the spmt of the disease. 
A kid w r as shun and the priest muttered, 

The kid is the substitute for mankind ; 

He hath given the kid for Ins life, 

He hath given the head of the kid for the head of the 
man. 

A pig might be offered * 

Give the pig in his stead 

And give the flesh of it for his flesh, 

The blood of it for his blood, etc. 

The cures w r crc numerous and varied. After the patient 
recovered the house w*as purilied by the ” mashmashu ” 
priest?. The ceremony entailed the sprinkling of sacred 
water, the burning of incense, and the repetition of magical 
charms. Houses were also protected against attack, by 
placing certain plants over the doorways and windows. 
An ass’s halter seems to have been used, as horse-shoes have 
been in Europe, to repel witches and evil spirits. 

The purification ceremonies suggest the existence of 
taboo. For a period a sick man was ” unclean ” and had 
to be isolated. To each temple was attached a ” House 
of Light ” in which fire ceremonies were performed, and 
a “ House of Washing " where patients bathed in sacred 
water. Oil was also used as anointment to complete the 
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release from uncloanness. J oods were also tabooed at 
- t un seasons It was unlawful for a man to eat pork 
on the goth of Al) (July-August) or the 27th of Tisri, and 
tlK'r dates. Fish, ox flesh, bread, etr. were similarly 
t ibooed'on specific dates. A man's luck depended greatly 
on his observance of these rules But although he might 
observe all ceremonies, he might still meet with ill-fortune 
on unlucky days. On the festival day of Marduk 
(Meiodach) a man must not change his clothes nor put on 
\vhite garments, nor offer up sacrifices. Sure disaster 
would overcome a king if he drove out in a chariot, m a 
nh\sician if he laid hands on the suk, 01 a priest who sat 
in 'judgment, and so on On lucky days good lot tune was 
tin* heiitagcof everyone Good foitime meant good health 
in many cases, and it was sometime-* assuic-d by woishlp- 
i)ing the dreaded spirit of disease called L’ra A legend 
1 elated that this demon once made up his mind to destroy 
ail mankind. lbs counsellor Ishun, however, pi evaded 
upon him to change Ins mind, and lie said, “ \\ iu>< ver will 
laud my name I will bless with plenty No one wilt oppose 
the peison who proclaims the glory of my valour r \ he 
worshipper who chants the hymn of praise to me will not 
be afflicted by disease and he will find favour in the eyes 
of the King and his nobles” 

y/eo/s Among the 1 spirits who were the enemies of 
mankind the ghosts of the dead were not the least \ indent, 
and especially the ghosts of those who had not lac 11 pmp- 
eily bimed ' These homeless spirits (the grave- was the 
home of the dead) wandered about the stiec-ts s< mu. lung 
j,»i food and drink, or haunted houses Not infrequently 
they did real injury to mankind. Of horrible aspect, they 
appeared before children and frightened them to death, 
'limy waylaid travellers and mocked those who weie 111 
h niiow The sentrh-owl was a mother who had died m 
childbed and wailed her grief nightly in solitary places 
(He asioiiallv she appeared m monstrous foim ami sh vv 
wayfarers. Adam’s ” first wife I dith ” was a demon who 
had once been beautiful and was in the habit of deceiving 
loveis, and w01 king ill against them A hag. J abartu, 
haunted mountains and marslies and children had to be 
e hai nied against her attacks. She also had .1 human his¬ 
tory 'l he belief that the spirits* of the* dead Could be 
conjuied from their graves to make revelations was also 
prevalent m Babylonia . I11 the Gilgamesh epic, tlie he*ro 

visds the tomb of Ins c>ld friend and kllnw-warrior Ka-Bani 
The ghost rises like a “ weird gust ” and answers tlie 
various epic-stums addressed to it with gieat sadness. 
Baby Ionian outlook on the future life was tmgi'd by pro¬ 
found gloom and pessimism. It was the fate of even the 
ghosts of the most fortunate and I'enunomally huni'd dead 
to exist in daiknoss and amidst dust 1 he ghost of Fa- 
Baru said to (lilgamesh : 

” Were l to inform thee the law of the underworld 
which I have experienced, 
d hou wouldcst sit down and shed tears all day 
long.” 

Gilgamesh lamented : 

“ Tlie sorrow' of the underworld hatli taken hold upon 
thee.” 

Pnests who performed magical ceremonies had to be 
clothed in magical garments. They received inspiration 
from their clothing. Similarly the gods derived power 
from the skins of animals with which they' were associated 
from the earliest time. Thus Fla was clad in the skin of 
the fish—probably the fish totem of the Fa tribe. 

The dead were not admitted to the heavens of the gods. 
When a favoured human being, like Utnapishtim, the 
Babylonian Noah, joined the company of the gods, he 
had assigned to him an island Paradise where Gilgamesh 
visited him. There he dwelt with his wife. Gilgamesh 


Uas r ? 1 P ,,n,t ^d to land, and held converse with Ins 
immortal ancestor, sitting in his boat The deities se¬ 
cured nnmortality by eating the “food of life” and 
c nnhuig the “ wate*r of life*.” Donald Macklnzil. 

Bacchic Mysteries : f S t t Greece'. 

Bachelor : The name given to lhs sat a me majesty when 
he appeared in the gimc* of a great he-guat, for the* purpose 
of love: intercourse with the witches 

Bacis : A famous augur of Beotia Many persons who 
ventured to predict the future adopted Ihc name of Hath, 

Bacon, Roger, was born near Il< he ,te*r in Somerset, in 
I ~ I 1 ln llls boyhood lie display (‘(1 iemark.rble pmoeitv, 
and in due time, having entered the 01 del of St Francis’ 
lie studied mathematics and medicine 111 Oxford and Pans 
Returning to himlaml, he devoted attention to philosophy 
and rdio wrote Latin, Bleep and Hebrew Grammars Ih* 
was a punier of a,t r eu'omy r and was ae ejuarnteei with the 
properties <d lenses, s" that lie may have fcueshade>wed 
the* te h s< ope; In the* region of the mechanical silences, 
Ins pi"} he' :< , ait noteworthy since, he not only speaks 
of boat's which may be piopclled without oars, but of ears 
wlmh may move without hois*,, and even of machines 
to fly m the air do him we are indebted for important 
discoveries in thy si n nrc of pure chemistry His name 
is for tve*i associated with the making of gunpowder, and 
if the honour 1 annut la* wholly' afforded luiu, his ex pot* 
me ills with nitre were at least a far step towards the dis- 
ceAfiy His study of ahlumie.il suhjee ts led lurn, as was 
natuial, to a belief m tlu. philosopher's stone by r which 
gold might be purified to a degiee impossible* by any <>th< r 
nu ans, and also to a belief 111 the elixir ol life whereby on 
similar principle , of ] untie at loti, the* human boelv might 
be ha titled again,t death itself Not only might mail 
bee <inu* practically immortal by such means but, by knovv- 
lcde< eif the appiopnate herbs, or by acepiaintani e* with 
planetary lnlhmmes, lie might attain the same consum¬ 
mation As was natural in .111 ignorant age*, 1 hi-(‘-on was 
looked on with e oiwdu able suspicion which ripene-d into 
persecution dhe brethren <d Ins order pia< tie ally east 
film out, apd he* was coinpedled to re tin* to Bans, and to 
sulunt himself to a rmnie of repression A public pen¬ 
man, he was foibnldt n to write, and it we., not till 1 zfn* 
that Guy <le 1 'oulq^-s, the papal legate in 1 * nglanel— sub- 
scquentlv' Pope 1 ( h nu nt l\ -du-anng of Baton s tame*, 
invited him to hiiv.k hi, enforced silence Bacon liuiled 
the opportunity and in spite* ol hardship and poverty, 
finished hn O/u (s' Maim, Opit, M and tty it s JtUnnn 
Thuic works seem to have huind favour with (lenient, 
for tiu.* writer wa, allowed to return to Oxford, there* 
to continue* his siiuntitn studio*-- and the <«inp<>sition of 
suentifn works He essayed a compendium of philosophy 
of which a part remains but its subjVU muttei was 
displeasing to tin* ruling powers and /’e/"-ad misfortunes 
began atiesh His book, wen: burned and again he was 
thrown into prison where lie remained for fouiteen yeans, 
and during that \ enoel it is probable that he continued to 
write \bout 1 2<)2 he was again at liberty, and within 
the next lew years- probably in i2Qj—he died Batons 
works weie niimeious and, while many still remain 111 
manuscript, about a dozen have been printed at various 
times. Manv aie obscure treatises on alchemy and deserve 
little attention, but the* works he wrote by invitation of 
(dement are the most important, dhe Opus Majus is 
divided into six paits treating of the causes of error the 
relation between philosophy and theology, the utihtj of 
grammar, mathematics, perspective and expeiimental 
science The Opus Minus, of whuh only part has been 
preserved, was intended to be a summary of the former 
work The Opus lnhum though written after th< other 
two is an introduction to them, and also m part supple- 
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mentary to them. These works, large though they be, 
seem to have been only the forerunners of a vast work 
treating of the pi maples of all the sciences which, however, 
was probably little more than begun. Much of Bacon’s 
work and many of Ins beliefs must, of course, be greatly 
discounted, but judging the man in ielation to Ins time, 
the place he takes is a high one lhs devotion to the 
experimental sciences was the point wherein he differed 
from most from his contemporaries, and to this devotion 
is to be accounted the fame which lie then possessed and 
still possess 

But no sketch of Bacon’s life would be complete without 
some at count of the legendary material which has gathered 
aiound his name, and by virtue of which lie holds rank as 
a great magician m the popular imagination When, in 
the sixteenth t eutury, the study of magic was pursued 
with increased zeal, the name of Friar Bacon became 
more populir, and not only were the tiaditions worked 
up into a populir book, entitled i he History of imar 
Bacon, but one of the dramatists of the age, Robert < ireen, 
founded upon them a play, which was often acted, and 
of which there aie several editions. 1 he gieater pait of 
the history of Friar Bacon, as far as it related to that cele- 
biatcd personage, is evidently the invention of the writer, 
who appears to have lived in the time of Queen Kiizabeth ; 
he adopted some of the' older traditions, and tilled up his 
narrative with fables taken fnmi the common story books 
of the age We me here first made acquainted with two 
other legendary conjure!?, Trials Bungay and V ander- 
mast ; and the recital is enlivened with the pranks of 
Bacon’s sen ant Mile's 

According to tins legendary lnstoiy, Roqrr Bacon was 
the son of a wealthy farmer in the West of Ragland, who 
had placed his son with the parish priest to gam a little 
scholarship The boy soon showed an extraordinary 
ability for learning, which was encouraged by the priest, 
but which was extremely disagreeable to the lather, who 
intended him for no other piofession but that of the plough* 
Young Bacon fled from home, and took shelter in a monas¬ 
tery, where he followed his studies to Ins heart’s content, 
and was eventually sent to complete them at Oxford. 
There he made lumsclf a proficient in the occult sciences, 
and attained to the highest proficiency in magic At 
length he had an opportunity of exhibiting his skill before 
the court, and the account of his exploits on this Occasion 
may be given as a sample of the st \ ie of tins quaint old 
history. 

“ The king being in Oxfordshire* at a nobleman’s house, 
was very desirous to so.* thm famous fnar, for he had heard 
many times of his wondious things that lie had done by 
his art, therefore* he sent one for him to desire him to come 
to the court. Friar Bacon kindly thanked the king by 
the messenger, and said that he was at the king’*- service 
and would suddenly attend him, ‘but sir,' saith he to 
the gentleman, 1 pray you make hast- or else 1 shall 1 e 
tw T o hours before you at tlu* court.' • Ror all > our learning", 
answered the gentleman, ‘ l can hardly beliewc this, for 
scholars, old men, and travellers, may lie by authority ’ 
‘To strengthen your belief’ said Fnar Bacon, ‘1 e ould 
presemtly show you the last wench that you kissed withal, 
but I will not at this time ’ ‘ One is as true* as the other,' 

said the gentleman, 1 and I would laugh to see either.’ 

1 You shall see them both within these four horns,’ quoth 
the friar. ‘ and therefore make what haste you can ’ ‘ I 
will ]>revent that by my speed,’ said the gentleman, and 
with that he rid his way ; but he rode out of his way, as 
it should seem, for he had but five miles to ride, and yet 
was he better than three hours a-nding them, so that Fnar 
Bacon by his art was with the king before he came. 

“ The king kindly welcomed him, and said that he long 


time had desired to see him, for he had as yet not heard 
of his like. Fnar Bacon answered him, that fame had 
belied him, and given him that report that his poor studies 
had never deserved, for h * believed that art had many 
sons more excellent than himself was. The king com¬ 
mended him for his modesty, and told him that nothing 
could become a wise man less than boasting : but yet 
withal he requested him now to be no niggard of his know¬ 
ledge, but to show his queen and him some of his skill 
‘ I were worthy of neither art or knowledge,’ quoth Friar 
Bacon, ‘ should 1 deny your majesty this small request ; I 
pray seat yourselves, and you shall see presently what 
inv poor skill tan perform ' The king, queen, and nobles 
sat them .ill down. They having done so, the fnar waved 
lus wand, and presently was bean! such excellent music, 
th it they were all amazed, for they all said they had never 
heard the like ‘ This is,' said the fnar, ‘ to delight the 
sense of hearing,—I will delight all your other senses ere 
you depart hence.’ So waving Ins wand again, there was 
louder music heard, and presently five dancers entered, 
the first like* a cumt laundress, the second like a footman, 
the third like a usurer, the* fourth like a prodigal, the fifth 
like a fool These dul divers excellent changes, so that 
they gave content to all the beholders, and having done 
their dame they all vanished awav in their order as they 
came m. Thus feasted two of then senses Then waved he 
his wand again, and there was another kind of music heard, 
and whilst it was playing, there was suddenly before them 
a table, richly covered with all sorts of delicacies. Then 
desired he the king and queen to taste of some certain rare 
fruits that were on the table, which they and the nobles 
there present did, and were very highly pleased with the 
taste , they being satisfied, all vanished away on the 
sudden. Then waved In* lus wand again, and suddenly 
there was such a smell, as if all the rich perfumes in the 
whole world had been then prepared in the best manner 
that art could set them out. Whilst he feasted thus their 
smelling, lie waved Ins wand again, and there came divers 
nations in sundry habits, as Russians, Polanders, Indians, 
Armenians, all bringing sundry kinds of fuis, such as their 
countries yielded, all which they presented to the king 
and queen 'Ihese furs were so soft to the touch that they 
highly pleased all those that handled them. Then, after 
some odd fantastic dances, after their country maimer, 
they vanished away. Then asked Fnar Bacon the king's 
majesty if that lie desired any more of his skill. T lie king 
answeicd that he was fully satisfied for that time, and that 
he only now thought of something that he might bestow 
on him, that might partly satisfy the kindness lie had re¬ 
ceived. lmar Bacon said that he desired nothing so much 
as his majesty’s love, and if that he might be assured of 
that, lie would think himself happy in it. ‘ Ror that,' 
said the king ‘ be thou ever sure, in token of which 
receive this jewel,' and withal gave him a costly jewel 
fiom his neck. The fnar did with great reverence thank 
his majesty, and said, ‘ As your majesty’s vassal you shall 
ever find me ready to do you service ; your time of need 
shall find it both beneficial and delightful. But amongst 
all these gentlemen I see not the man that your grace did 
send for me by ; sure he hath lost lus way, or else met with 
some sport that detain? him so long ; 1 promised to be 
here before him, and all this noble assembly can witness 
I am as good as my word—I hear him coming. With 
that entered the gentleman, all bediited, for he had rjd 
through ditches, quagmires, plashes, and "waters, that he 
was in a most pitiful case. He, seeing the friar there, 
looked full angrily, and bid a plague on all his devils for 
they had led him out of his way, and almost drowned him. 

‘ Be not angry, sir,' said Fnar Bacon, * here is an old friend 
of yours that hath more cause, for she hath tarried these 
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three hours for you,’—with that he pulled up the hangings, 
and behind him stood a kitchen-maid with a basting- 
ladle in her hand--- 4 now am I as good as my word with 
you, for I promised to help you to your sweetheart,— 
how do you like this ? ' ‘ So ill,’ answeied the gentleman, 

‘ that I will be avenged of you.' 4 Threaten not,’ said 
Friar Bacon, ‘ lest I do you more shame, and do you take 
heed how you give scholars the lie again ; but because I 
know not how well you are stored with money at this time, 

I will bear your wench's charges home.’ With that she 
vanished away.” 

This may be taken as a sort of exemplification of the 
class of exhibitions which were probably the result of a 
superior knowledge of natuial science, and which were 
exaggerated by popular imagination They had been 
made, to a certain degree, familiar by the performances 
of the skilful jugglers who came fiom the east, and who 
were scattered throughout Em ope , and we read not un- 
frequcntly of such magical feats in old writers When 
the Emperor Charles IV. was married in the middle of the 
fourteenth century to the Bavanan Bnncess Sophia in the 
city of Prague, the father of the princess brought a waggon- 
load of magicians to assist in the festivities, Two oi the 
chief proficients in the art, Zytho the great Bohemian 
sorcerer, and Gouin the Buvanan, weie pitted against 
each other, and we are told that after a desperate trial of 
skill, Zytho, opening Ins jaws from ear to ear, ate up Ins 
rival without stopping till he came to his shoes, which he 
spit out, because, as lie said, they had not been cPaned 
After having performed tins stiange feat, lie restoied the 
unhappy sorcerer to life again, 'the idea of contests like 
this seems to have been taken from the scriptural narrative 
of the contention of the Egyptian magicians against Moses, 

The greater number of Bacon's exploits are mere adapta¬ 
tions of medneval stories, but they show, nevertheless, 
what was the popular notion of the magician’s character 
Such is the story of the gentleman who, reduced to poverty 
and involved in debt, sold lnmself to the evil one, on 
condition that he was to deliver lnmself up as soon as his 
debts were paid. As may be imagined without much 
difficulty, he was not in haste to satisly Ins creditois, but 
at length the time came when he could put them oil no 
longer, and then, in Ins despair, he would have committed 
violence on himself had not his hand been arrested by 
Bacon. The latter, when he laid heard the gentleman’s 
story, directed him to repair to the ’place appointed for his 
meeting with the evil one, to deny the* devil's claim, and to 
refer for judgment to the first person who should pass 
“ In the morning, alter that lit 1 had blessed lniusell, lie 
went to the wood, where he found the devil ready for him. 
So soon as he came neai, the devil said : 4 Now, deceivei, 
are you come ? Now shall thou see that I can and will 
prove that thou hast paid all thy debts, and therefore thy 
soul belongest to me.' 4 Thou art a deceiver,' said the 
gentleman, 4 and gavest me money to cheat me of my soul, 
for else why wilt thou be tlnne own judge ? —let me have 
some others to judge between us ' 4 Content,’ said the 

devil, ‘take whom thou wilt’ 4 Then I will have,' said 
the gentleman, 4 the next man that cometh this way ’ 
Hereto the devil agreed. No sooner were these words 
ended, but F) air Bacon came by, to whom this gentleman 
spoke, and requested that lie would be judge in a 
weighty matter between them two The tuar said he 
was content, so both parties were agreed ; the devil told 
Friar Bacon how the ease stood between them m this 
manner, 4 Know, friar, that I seeing tins piochgal like 
to starve for want of food, lent him money, not only to buy 
him victuals, but also to redeem lus lands and pay his 
debts, conditionally that .so soon as his debts were paid, 
that he should give himself freely to me ; to this, here is 


his hand '—showing him the bond. ‘ Now, my time is 
expired, for all his debts are paid, which he cannot deny ' 
‘This case is plain, if it be so that his debts arc paid.' 
‘ His silence confirms it,' said the devil, 4 therefoie give 
him a just sentence ' 4 1 will,’ said Friar Bacon, 4 but 
first tell me,’—speaking to the gentleman— 4 didst thou 
never yet give the devil any ol Ins money back, nor requite 
him in any ways ? ’ 4 Never had he anything of me as yet,' 
answered the gentleman. 4 Then never let him have 
anything of thee, and thou art free. Deceiver of man¬ 
kind,' said lie, speaking to the devil, 4 it was thy bargain 
never to meddle with him so long as he was indebted to 
any ; now how canst thou demand of him anything when 
he is indebted for all that he hath to thee ? When lie 
paveth thee thy money, then take him as thy due ; till 
then thou East nothing to do with him, and so 1 charge 
thee to be gone ' At this the devil vanished with great 
honor, but briar Bacon comforted the 1 gentleman, and 
sent him home with a quiet conscience, bidding him never 
to pay the devil’s money back, as he valued his own 
safety.” 

Bacon now if et with a companion, Euar Bungay, whose 
tastes and pm-.aits were congenial to his own, and with lus 
assistance lie* undertook the exploit for which he was most 
lemons He had a fancy that he would defend England 
against its enemies, by walling it with biass, preparatory 
to which they made a head of that metal Their intent 
was to make the held speak, for which puipose they raised 
a spuit m a wood, by whose directions they made a fumi¬ 
gation to which the head was to be exposed dining a month, 
and to be candidly watched, because if the two fuars did 
not hear it be tore it had ceased speaking, their labour 
would be lost Accordingly, the care of watching over 
the head wide they slept was entrusted to Bacon’s man 
Miles The period of utterance unfortunately came while 
Miles was watching The head suddenly uttered the two 
words, ■ Time is ” Miles thought it was unnecessary to 
disturb his master for such a brief speech, and sat still. 
In half an hour, the head again broke silence with the 
words, 4 dime was” Still Miles waited until, in another 
Balt hour, the lu* id said, 44 Time is past,” and iell to the 
ground with a terrible noise Thus, through the negligence 
ol Miles, the labour ol the two lnars was thrown away. 

The king soon required Fuar Bacon’s services, and the 
latter enabled him, by lus perspective and burning-glasses, 
to take a town which he was besieging In consequence 
id this succes-., the kings ol England and France made 
peace, and a grand court was held, at which the German 
conjurer, Yandermast, was brought to try his skill against 
Bacon 'I hen peiformaaces were something in the style 
ol Bacon’s former exhibition before the king and queen. 
Yandermast, in rev enge, sent a soldier to kill Bacon, but 
m vain Next follow a seiices of adventures which consist 
of a lew media’val stone 1 : very clumsily put together among 
which an* that known as the Euar and the Boy, that 
which appeared m Scottish verse, under the title of The 
Fnars oj Bcncich, a tale taken from the Cost a Romanorum, 
and some* otheis A contention m magic between Vander- 
mast and Bnngav, ended in the deaths of both. The 
servant Miles next turned conjurer, having got hold of 
one of Bacon’s books, and escaped with a dreadful fright, 
and a broken leg Eveiythmg now seemed to go wrong. 
Fnar Bacon " had a gla-s which was of that excellent 
nature that any man might behold anything that he 
desired to see within the compass of fifty miles round about 
him.” In this glass he used to show people what their 
relations and friends were doing, or where they were. 
One day two young gentlemen ol high birth came to look 
into the glass, and they beheld their fathers desperately 
fiMitum together, upon winch they drew then swords and 
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slew each other. Bacon was so shocked that he broke his 
glass, and hearing about the same time of the deaths of 
Vandermast and Bun-ay. ho became me ancho v, and at 
length he burnt his books of magic, distnbuted lus ucalth 
anion- poor scholars and others, and became an aiu *on c 
Thus "ended the life of Fuar Baton according to the 
famous history,” which probably owed most ot its incidents 
to the imagination of the writer. 

Bacoti : A common name for the augurs and sorcerers of 
Torn linn. Thev are otten consulted by the fi lends of 
deceased pers ms for the purpose of hoi hng communication 
with them 

Backstrom, Dr. Sigismund : (See Rosicrucians . 

Bad : A Jmn of Peisia who is supposed to h in e command 
over the wind' and tempests He presides over the 
twenty-second dav of the month 

Badger : To bury the foot of a badger undvrneith ones 
sleeping-place is believed bv the \oodoo \\npdnppers and 
certain Gvpsv trib s to excite or awaken love 

Bael : A demon cite 1 m the Grand Gnmoire ;q v% and head 
of the infernal pursers It is with him that Wien us com¬ 
mences his inventory of the famous Psi '<Jen<>m uchui 
Daemon 1 tm He alludes to Bael as the first non ireh ot hell, 
and says that his estates are situated on the eastern regions 
thereof. He has three heads, one, that of a t ral), another 
that of a cat, and the thud that ot a man. Sixty-six legions 
obey him. 

Bagoe : A pythoness, who is believed to have been the 
Ftithryean sib\l Site is sud to have been the first woman 
to have practise! the diviner’s art She practised in 
Tuscany, and judged all event' by the sound of thunder 

Bagommedes : a knight mentioned by Gautier in the 
Conte (hi Graal. It is sud that lie was fastened to a tree 
by Kay and left hanging head downwards, until released 
by Perceval. On Ba^ommede's return to the court he 
challenged Kay, but was prevented by Arthur from 
slaying him 

Bahaman : A jinn who, according to Persian tradition, 
appeased anger, and in consequence governed oxen, sheep, 
and all animals of a pe iceful disposition 

Bahir : ("Brightness”) A mystical Hebrew treatise of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, the work of a French 
rabbi, by name Isaac ben \braliam of Posqmfcres, com¬ 
monly called " Isaac the Blind” ( Kabalai. 

Baian : son of Simeon, King of the Bulgarians, and a 
mighty magician, who could transform himscll into a wolf 
whenever he desired He could also adopt other shapes 
and render himself invisible. He is alluded to by Xinauld 
in his Lycanthropic (page loo) 

Baian : A monarch great and terrible among the infernal 
powers, according to Wieims. He has three heads, those 
of a bull, a man, and a ram. Joined to these i-> the tail 
of a serpent, the eyes of which burn with lire He be¬ 
strides an enormous bear. He commands forty of the 
infernal legions, and rules over tineas a ruvs and middle 
courses. 

Balasius : To describe tins stone in fewer words than 
Leonardos has used would be linpusubb* It is “ of a 
purple or rosy colour, and by some is called the placidus 
or pleasant. Some think it "is the caibuncle diminished 
m its colour and virtue , ju-»t as the virtue of the female 
differs from that of the male It is often found that the 
external part of one and the same stone appears a balasius, 
and the internal a carbuncle, from whence coiikw the saying 
that the balasius is the carbuncles house* The virtue of 
the b ala sms is to overcome and repre,, vain thoughts and 
luxury ; to reconcile quarrels among friends ; and it be¬ 
friends the human body with a good habit of health. Being 
bruised and drunk with water, it relieves infirmities in the 
eyes, and gives help in disorders of the liver ; and what 


is still more surprising, if you touch the four corners of a 
house, garden or vineyard, witli the balasius, it will preserve 
them fiotn lightning, tempest, and worms.'* 

Balcoin, Marie : a sorceress of the country of Labour 
who attended the infernal Sabbath in the reign of Henry IV 
of France In the indictment against her it was biought 
foiwwrd that she had eaten at the Sabbatic meeting the 
ear of a little child. For her numerous sorceries she was 
condemned to be burnt. 

Balkan Peninsula : See Slavs ; Greece, Modern ; Vampire, etc. 

Ballou, Adin : A Universahst minister who in * 1842 
forme 1 the Hopedale Community (q v ). He was one of 
those whose doctrines prepared the way for spiritualism 
in America, and who, after that movement had been in¬ 
augurated, bee une one of its most enthusiastic protago¬ 
nists (ve America, U.S. of). 

Balor : a mighty King of the Forniorians, usually styled 
" B dor of the Fvil Eve,” in Irish ni\ thical tales. It was 
belle \ ed that he was able to destioy by means ol an angry 
glince When his eyelid became heavy with years, it is 
sud tli.it he had it laised bv mean; of ropes and pulleys, 
so that lie might continue to make use of his magical gilt: 
but his grandson, Lugh, the Sun-god, crept near him one 
d iv when Ins eyelid had drooped momentarily, and slew 
hun with a great stone which sank through Ins eye and 
brain 

Balsamo, Peter : (S> £ * Cagllostroh 

Baltazo : One of the demons who possessed a young woman 
ol Lion, Nicole Aubry, in the year 1566. He went to sup 
with her husband, under the pretext of freeing her from 
demo i-poss<*ssinn, which he did not accomplish. It was 
observe 1 that at supper lie did not drink, which shows that 
demons are averse to water. 

Baltus, Jean Francois : A learned Jesuit who died in 1713. 
In his Reply t> the History of the Grades of Fontenelle, pub¬ 
lished in Strasbourg in 1700, he alfirmed that the oracles 
of the ancients were the work of demons, and that they 
were reduced to silence during the mission of Christ upon 
the earth 

Banshee : An Irish supernatural being of the wraith type. 
The name implies “ female fairy.” She is usually the 
possession of a specific family, to a member or members 
of whom she appears before the death of one of them. 
Mr. Thistlcton Dyer, writing on the Ban dice say? : 

“ Unlike, als >, many of the legendary beliefs of this kind, 
the popular ,n counts illustrative of it are related on the 
evidence of all sections of the community, many an en¬ 
lightened and wvll-iuform-d advocate being enthusiastic 
in his vindication of its reality. It would seem, however, 
that no family which is not of an ancient and noble stock 
is honoured with this visit of the Banshee, and hence its 
non-appe irance has been regarded as an indication of 
disqualification 111 this respect on the part of the person 
about to die. * If I am rightly informed,' writes Sir Walter 
Scott, k 1 1 ic distinction of a Banshee is only allowed to 
families of the pure Milesian stock, and is never ascribed 
to any descendant of the proudest Norman or the boldest 
Saxon wlio fo Ilowed the banner of Strongbow, much less 
to adventurers of later dates who have obtained settlements 
in the Green Isle.' Thus, an amusing story is contained 
in an Irish elegy to the effect that on the death of one of 
the King'llts of Kerry, when the Banshee was heard to 
lament Ins decease at Dingle —a seaport town, the property 
of those knights—all the merchants of this place were 
thrown into a state of alarm lest the mournful and ominous 
wailing should be a forewarning of the death of one of them, 
but, as the poet humorously points out, there was ^ 
necessity for them to be anxious on this point. Althoug , 
through misfortune, a family may be brought down from 
high estate to the rank of peasant tenants, the Banshee 
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never leaves nor forgets it till the last member has been 
gathered to his fathers in the churchyard. The Mac- 
Carthys, O’filahortys, Magraths, O'Neils, O’Rileys, O'Sulli¬ 
vans, O’Reardons, have their Banshees, though many 
representatives of these names are in abject poverty. 

“‘The BansJuc ,' says Mr McAnallv, ‘is really a dis¬ 
embodied soul, that of one who in life was stiongly at¬ 
tached to the family, or who had good reason to bate all 
its members. Thus, in different instances, the Banshee's 
song may be inspiied by different motives. When the 
Banshee loves those she (alb, the song is a low, soft chant, 
giving notice, indeed, of the close proximity of the angel 
of death, but with a tenderness of tone that reassures the 
one destined to die and cornful ts the suivivnis ; rather a 
welcome than a warning and having in its tonics a thrill 
of exultation, as though the messenger spmt were bringing 
glad tidings to him summoned to join the waiting throng 
of Ins ancestors ’ To a doomed member of the family of 
the O’Reardons the Banshee generally appears in the form 
of a beautiful woman, ‘ and sings a song so sweetly solemn 
as to reconcile him to his approaching fate ’ Rut if, timing 
his lifetime, the Banshee was an enemy of the family, the 
cry is the scream of a fiend, howling watli demoniac delight 
over the coming death agony of another of Ins foes 

“ Hence, in Ireland, the hateful ‘ Banshee ' is a source 
of dread to many a family against which she lias an enmity. 

‘ It appears,' adds McAnally, ‘ that a noble family, whose 
name is still familiar m Mayo, is attended by a Banshee 
of this description—the spirit of a young girl, deceived, and 
afterwards mimlered by a former head of the family. With 
her dying breath she cursed her murdcier, and promised 
she wain Id attend lum and his forever After many years 
the clue I tain leformed his ways, and Ins youthful crime 
was almost forgotten even by lnmself, when one night, as 
he and his family were seated by the fire, the most terrible 
shrieks were suddenly heard outside the castle walls. All 
ran out, but s.iw nothing. During the night the scream* 
continued as though the castle were besieged by demons, 
and the unhappy man recognised in the cry of the Banshee 
the voice ot the young girl he had murdered. The next 
night he was assassinated by one of his followers, when 
again the wild unearthly screams were heard exulting over 
Ins fate. Since that night the ‘ hateful Banshee ' has, it 
is said, never failed to notify the family, with shrill cries 
of revengeful gladness, when the time of one of their number 
has arrived." 

“ Among some of the recorded instances of the Banshee’s 
appearance may be mentioned one related by Miss L fiau, 
the niece of Sheridan, in the Memoirs of her grandmother, 
Mrs Frances Sheridan. From this account we gather that 
Miss Elizabeth Sheridan was a firm believer in the Banshee, 
and firmly maintained that the one attached to the Slien- 
dan family was distinctly heard lamenting beneath the 
windows of the family residence before the news arrived 
from France of Mrs Fiances Sheridan's death at Rlois. 
She added that a niece of Miss Sheridan made her very 
angry by observing that as Mrs. Frances Sheridan was by 
b'rtli a Chatnberlamo, a family of English extraction, she 
had no right to the guardianship of an Irish fairy, and that 
therefore the Banshee must have made a mistake. Then 
there is the well-known case related by Lady Fanshawe 
who tells us how, when on a visit in Ireland, she was a- 
wakened at midnight by a loud scream outside her window. 
On looking out she saw a young and rather handsome 
woman, with dishevelled hair, who vanished before her 
eyes with another shriek. On communicating the circum¬ 
stance in the morning, her host replied, ‘ A near relation 
of mine died last night in the castle, and before such an 
•event happens, the female spectre whom you have seen 
is always visible." 


“ This weird apparition is generally supposed to assume 
the form of a woman, sometimes young, but more often 
old. She is usually attired in a loose white drapery, and 
her long ragged locks hang over her thin shoulders. As 
night time approaches c he occasionally becomes visible, 
and pouis forth her mournful wail—a sound said to re¬ 
semble the melancholy moaning of the wind Oltentimes 
she is not seen but only heaul, yet she is supposed to be 
always dearly discernible to the j'ersnn upon whom she 
sjxH'i.illy waits Respecting the history of the Banshee, 
popular tradition m many instances accounts lor its pres¬ 
ence as tlie spirit of some mortal woman whose destinies 
have become linked by some accident with those ot the 
family she follows It is related how Hie Banshee of the 
family of the O'Briens of 'Ihoniond was onginally a woman 
who had been seduced by one of tlie duels of that race— 
an act of indiscretion which ultimately brought about 
her death " 

Bantu Tribes : {See Africa). 

Baphomet : The goat-idol of tlie Templars (q v ) and the 
deity of the sorcerers’ Sabbath The name is composed 
of three abbieviations • Tcm o 1 1 p. Ab, Ton ph omnium 

hnminam pacts abhas, “ the father of the temple of um- 
vcisal peace among men" Some uuthonties hold that 
the Baphomet was a monstrous head, others that it was 
a demon in the form of a goat. An ai count of a veritable 
Baphometic idol is as follows : “ A pantheistic and magical 
figure of the Absolute The torch placed between the two 
horns, represents the equiibrnting intelligence of the triad. 
The goat's head, which is synthetic, and unites some char¬ 
acteristics of the dog, bull, ami ass, lepiesents the exclusive 
responsibility of matter and the expiation of bodily sins 
in the body The hands are human, to exhibit the sanctity 
of labour ; they make the sign of esoteric ism above and 
below', to impiess mystery on initiates, and they point at 
two lunar crescents, the upper being white and the low’er 
black, to explain the coiiespondenc.es of good and evil, 
mercy and justice*. The lower jiart of the body is veiled, 
portraying the mysteries of universal generation, which 
is expressed solely by the symbol of the caducous. The 
belly of the goat is scaled, and should be coloured green, 
the semicircle above should be blue ; the plumage, reaching 
to the breast, should be of various huee». The goat has 
female breasts, and thus its only human characteristics 
are those ol maternity and toil, otherwise the signs of 
ledcmptmn On its forehead, between the horns and 
beneath the torch, is the sign of the microcosm, or the 
pentagram with one beam in the ascendant, symbol of 
human intelligence', which, placed thus below the torch, 
makes 11 ie Ha me of the latter an image of divine; revelation. 
This Ranthcos should be seated on a cube, and its foot¬ 
stool should be a single ball, or a ball and a triangular 
stool " 

Wnght {Narratives of Sorcery and Magic), writing on 
the Baphomet says :—“ Another charge in the accusation 
of the Templars seems to have been to a great degree proved 
by the depositions of witnesses ; the idol or head winch 
they are said to have worshipped, but the real character 
or meaning of which we are totally unable to explain. 
Many Templars confessed to having seen this idol, but as 
they described it differently, we must suppose that it was 
not in all cases represented under the same form. Some 
said it was a frightful head, with long beard and sparkling 
eyes ; others said it was a man’s skull ; some described 
it as having three faces ; some said it w r as of wood, and 
others of metal ; one witness described it as a painting 
{tabula pieta) representing the image a man {imago 
homtnis) and said that when it was shown, to him, he was 
ordered to ‘ adore Christ, his creator.' According to some 
it was a gilt figure, either of wood or metal; while others 
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described it as painted black and white. According to 
another deposition, the idol had four feet, two before and 
two behind ; the one belonging to the order at Paris, was 
said to be a silver head, with two faces and a beard The 
novices of the order were told always to regard this idol 
ac their sa\iour. Deodatus Jaflet, a knight from the south 
of France, who had been received at Pedenat, deposed 
that the peison who in his case peiformed the ceremonies 
of reception, showed him a head or idol, which appeared 
to have three faces, and s ml, ‘ You must adoie this as \ our 
saviour, and the saviour of the older of the Temple ' and 
that he was made to worship the idol, saying, * Blessed 
be he who shall s ivc my soul ’ (Vttus Kagoms a knight 
received at Rome in a chamber of the palace of the Fnteran, 
gave a somewhat similar account. Many other witness s 
spoke of having seen these heads, winch, how ewer, were, 
perhaps, not shown to everybody, for the greatest number 
of those who spoke on this subject, said that they had 
heaid speak of the head, but that they had novel seen it 
themselves ; and many of them declared their disbelief 
in its existence. A fuar minor deposed in Fnglind that 
an Fnglish Templar had assmed him that m that country 
the order had four principal idols, one at London, in the 
Sacristy of the Temple, another at Rristelham, a third at 
Bruena (Bruern in Lincolnshire), and a fouith beyond 
the Humber. 

“ Some of the knights from the south added another 
ciicumstance m their confessions relating to this head 
A templar of Florence 4 , declared that, in the secret meeting-, 
of the chapters, one brother said to the* others, shoving 
them the idol, ‘ Adore this head Tins head is your G<>d 
and your Mahomet’ \nuther, Gauserand de Moutpes bit, 
said that the idol was made in tho hgme of Baitomct (in 
figurant Bajfnmeti) ; and another, Raymond Rubei, de¬ 
scribed it as a wooden head, on which was painted the 
figure of Baphomet , and he adds, 4 that lie worshipped it 
by kissing its feet, and exclaiming Kalla,' which lit 4 des¬ 
cribes as ‘ a word of the Saracens ’ (mhum Surat enorum) 
’this has been seized upon by some as a pi oof that 
the Templais had seuetly embraced Mahometanism, as 
Baffomet or Baphomet is evidently a c orruptmu of Mahomet ; 
but it must not be forgotten tli.it the Christians of the West 
constantly used the void Mahomst in the mere signifn a turn 
of an idol, and that it was the desire of those who r on due ted 
the prosecution against the Templars to show their intimate 4 
intercourse with the Saracens. Others, especially Von 
Hammer, gave a (Leek derivation of the word, and assumed 
it as a proof that gnosticism was the secret cine tune of 
the temple. . 

Baptism : It was said that at the witches’ Sabbath 
children and toads were baptised with certain homble 
rites. This was called the baptism of the devil 
Baptism of the Line : A curious me is performed on 
persons crossing the equator for the first time The sailors 
who arc to carry it out diess themselves in quaint costumes.. 
The Bather of the Line arrives m a cask, accompanied by 
a courier, a devil, a hair-dresser, and a miller. The un¬ 
fortunate passenger has his hair cm led, is liberally sprinkled 
with flour, and then has water showered upon him, if he 
is not ducked. The origin of this custom is not known, 
nor is it quite clear what part the devil plays in it. It 
is said, however, that it may be averted by tipping the 
sailors. 

Baquet : A large circular tub which entered largely into 
the treatment which D'Eslon, the friend and follower of 
Mesmer, prescribed for his patients. Puysegur tells us 
in his book Du Maqnctisme Animal, that m the baquet 
were placed some bottles, arranged in a particular manner, 
and partly covered with water. It was fitted with a lid 
in which were several holes, through which parsed iron 


rods, connecting the patients, who sat round the contri. 
van co, with the interior of the tub. The operator wa« 
armed with a shorter iron rod. While the patients waited 
for the symptoms of the magnetic treatment, someone 
piaved upon a pianoforte, a device winch is frequently 
adopted at seances The symptoms included violent con¬ 
vulsions. cries, laughter, and vomiting. Tins state they 
called the cusis, and it was supposed to hasten the healing 
process A commission appointed m 1784 by the french 
government tluough the Faculte de Medecnie and the 
.S mute royale de Midetuic, repmted that such practices 
were exceedingly dangerous, and in nowise proved the 
existence of the magnetic fluid. Hi. Bell a 44 professor of 
animal magnetism ” set up a similar institution in England 
in 1785, using a large oak baquet 

Bar-Lgura : (Semitic demon) - Sits on t lie roofs of house? 
and leaps on the inhabitants People so afflicted aie 
calk'd d'hanga) a 

Barqu : A demon in whciao keeping was the secret oi the 
Philosophers’ stone 

Barguest, the : A gubim or phantom of a mischievous 
character, so named from lus habit of sitting on bais or 
gates It l'. said that he can make lumself visible m the 
day time Rich in the Lncvi topirdia Metropolitan a relates 
a stoiv of a lady, whom he knew, who had been brought 
up in the country. She had been passing through the 
iieMs one morning, when a girl, and saw, as she thought, 
someone sitting on a stile: however, ns sin* drew near, 
it vanished 

Barnaud, Nicholas: A medical doctor of the sixteenth 
lentury who claimed to have discovered the Philosophers’ 
Stone He published a gieat number of short treatises 
on the subject of Alchemy, which are contained m the 
tluid volume of the Thcatrum Ckimuutn of Zetzner, pub¬ 
lished at Stiasburg, in i(>s 9 

Baron Chacs : (Sec Busardiarh 

Bartholomew : [See Dee). 

Baru : Ga-,te of pnetds {See Semites.) 

Basil : an astrologer (See Italy). 

Basilideans : A gnostic sect tounded by Basilides of 
Alexandria, who claimed to have received Ills esoteric 
dottunes fmm G.l.iucus, a disciple oi tin* Apostle Peter 
The svstem had three grades--material, mleflrt tual, and 
spiritual, and possessed two allegorical statues, male and 
female The doctune had many joints of resemblance 
to that of the Ophite 4 * (q v,), and ran on the lines ol Jewish 
Kabuhsm 

Bassantin, James : a Scottish astrology, the son of the 
Laird of Bassantin, 111 the Merse, was born m the reign 
of James JY , and, after studying mathematics at the 
Lniveisity of Glasgow, lie tiaveiied lor larther infoimation 
on the Gontinent He subsequently went to Pans, where 
for some years lie taught mathematics 111 the University. 
He interned to Scotland in Die prevailing belief 

of that age, particulaily in Fiance, was a belief m judicial 
astiology In his way home through England, as we 
learn from Sir James Melville's Memoirs, he met with his 
brother, Sir Robert Melville, who w-as at that time engaged, 
on the part of the unfoitumitc Mary, in endeavouring to 
effect a mooting between her and Elizabeth ; when he 
predicted that all his efforts w r ould be 111 vain ; ‘‘ for, first, 
they will neuer mcit togither, and next, there will nevir 
be bol discemblmg and secret hattrent (hatred) for a whyle, 
and at length captivity and utter vvrak tor our Quen by 
England,” Melville’s answer was, that he could not credit 
such news, which he looked upon as “ false, ungodly, and 
unlawful ; ” on which Bassantin replied, 44 Sa far as Me- 
lanthon, wha was a godly tlmloguo, has declared and 
written anent the naturall scyences, that are lawfull and 
daily red in dyvers Christian Universities ; in the quhilkis. 
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as in all other artis, God gives to some less, to some mair 
and clearer knawledge than till othirs , be the ouhilk 
knawlcdgo I have also that at length, that the kingdom 
of England sail of rycht fall to the crown of Scotland, and 
that ther are some born at this instant that sail brink 
lands and heritages m England. Bot, alace, it will cost 
many their lyvcs, and many bluidy battailes will be fouchen 
first, and the Spamatns will be helpers, and wall take a 
part to themselves for their labours " The first part of 
B ass antin' s> prediction, winch lie might very well have 
hazarded from what he may have known of Elizabeth’s 
character and disposition, and aho from tin* fact that Mary 
was the next heir to the English throne, proved true. 
Bassantin was a zealous Protestant and a supporter of the 
Kegent Moray. lie died in 1508 11 is principal work 

is a Treatise or Discourse on Astronomy, written in Trench, 
which was translated into Latin by John Tormesius (M. de 
Tournes), and published at Geneva m 150*)- He wrote 
four other treatises Although well versed for his time in 
what are called the exact sciences, Bassantin, or, as his 
name is sometimes spelt, Bassantoun, had received no part 
of a classical education. Vussius observes, that his Astro¬ 
nomical Discourse was written in very bad Trench, and 
that the author knew ' k neither Greek nor Latin, but only 
Scots." Bassantin’ s Planetary System was that of 
Ptolemy. 

Bat ! There is an Oriental belief that the bat is specially 
adapted to occult uses In the Tyrol it is believed that 
the man who wears the, left eye of a bat may become in¬ 
visible, and in Hesse he who wears tint heart of a bat bound 
to his arm with red thread will always be lucky at cards. 
{See Chagrinb 

Bataille, Dr.: Author of Lc Diable an XIX SiclIc Under 
the pseudonym of Dr. Hecks lie purports to have wit¬ 
nessed the secret rites and orgies of many diabolic societies, 
but a merely perfunctory examination of Ins wot k is sufli- 
cient to brand it as wholly an effort of the imagination. 

Bathym, also called Marthim, a duke of the Infernal 
Regions. He has the appearance of a robust man, says 
Wierius, but lus body ends in a serpent’s tail He be¬ 
strides a steed of livid colour. He is well versed in the 
virtues of herbs and precious stones He is able to trans¬ 
port men from one place to another with wondrous speed. 
Thirty legions obey lus behests 

Baton, the Devil’s : Theic is preserved 111 the niarche 
(l Ancdnc, Toientino, a baton which it is said th.it the devil 
used. 

Battle of Loquifer, The : a tale incorporated in the 
Chailcmagnc saga, supposed to have been written about 
the twelfth century Its hem is Kenouart, the giant 
brother-in-law of William of Orange, and the events take 
place on the sea. Kenouart and his barons are on the 
shore at Porpaillart, when a Saracen fleet is seen He is 
persuaded to enter one of the ships, which immediately 
set sail; and he is told by isembert, a hideous monster, 
that the Saracens mean to flay luin alive Kenouart, 
armed only with a huge bar of wood, kills tins creature, 
and makes the Saracens let him go, while they return to 
their own country. It is arranged that Kenouart will 
fight one Loquifer, a fairy giant and leader of the Saracens ; 
and on the issue of tins combat the war wall depend. They 
meet on an island near Porpaillart. Loquifer is in pos¬ 
session of a magical balm, which heals all his wounds im¬ 
mediately, and is concealed in his club ; but Kenouart, 
who is assisted by angels, at length succeeds 111 depriving 
Loquifer of his club, so that his strength departs. Kenouart 
slays him, and the devil carries off his soul. The romance 
goes on to tell of a duel between William of Orange and 
Desrame, Kenouart’s father, in which the latter is slam. 
Renouart is comforted by fames, who bear him to Avalon 


where he has many adventures. He is finally wrecked, 
but is rescued by mermaids, and awakes to find himself 
on the sands at Porpaillart, from which spot he had been 
taken to Avalon. 

Bauer, George : who Latinized Ins name (a boor or hus¬ 
bandman) into “ Agricola," was born in the province; of 
Misnia, in 1494. An able and industrious man, he acquired 
a considerable knowledge of the principles of medicine, 
which led him, as it led his contemporaries, to search for 
the elixir vitcc and the Philosopher’s Stone A treatise 
on these interesting subjects, which he published at Cologne 
in 1531, secured him the favour of Duke Maurice of Saxony, 
who appointed him the superintendent of Ins silver-mines 
at Chemnitz. In this post he obtained a practical ac¬ 
quaintance wuth the properties of metals which dissipated 
his wild notions of their possible transmutation into gold ; 
but if he abandoned one superstition he adopted another, 
and from the legend* of the miners imbibed a belief in the 
existence of good and evil spirits in the bowels of the earth, 
and m the creation of explosive gases and fire-damp by 
the malicious agency of the latter. Bauer died in 1555. 

Bave : Daughter of the wizard Calatin. She figures in 
the famous Irish legend The Cattle Raul of Quelgny. By 
taking the form of one of Niam’s handmaids she succeeded 
in enticing her away from Cuchulin, and led her forth 
to wander in the woods. 

Bayemon : The gnmoire of Pope Hononus gives this 
name as that of a powerful demon whom it addresses as 
monarch of the western parts of the Infernal Regions. To 
him the following invocation is addressed : " O King 

Bayemon, most mighty, who reigneth towards the western 
parts, I call upon thee and invoke thy name in the name 
of the Divinity I command thee in the name of the Most 
High to present thyself before this circle, thee and the other 
spirits who are thy subjects, in the name of Passiel and 
Komis, for the purpose of replying to all that which I de¬ 
mand of thee It thou dost not come 1 will torment thee 
with a sword of heavenly lire. 1 will augment thy pains 
and burn thee. Obey, O King Bayemon. 

Bealings Bells : In Tebruary, 1834, a mysterious outbreak 
of bell-tinging was heard at the residence of Major Moor, 
T R S , —Healings, near Woodbndge, Suffolk. From tho 
2nd of Tebruary to the 27th of March the bells of the house 
rang at frequent intervals, and without any visible agency. 
The Major meanwhile took careful note of the condition 
of the atmosphere, state of the wires, and any physical 
cause; which might affect the bells, but, as Mr. Podmore 
justly jimnts out, he omitted to take precautions against 
trickery in his own household, and has not even left on 
record the names of its members, or any facts concerning 
them 

Beans : A foibidden article of diet. The consumption 
of beans was prohibited by Pythagoras and Plato to those 
who desire veracious dreams, as they tend to inflate ; and 
for the purpose of truthful dreaming, the animal nature 
must be math* to lie quiet. Cicero, however, laughs at 
this discipline, asking if it be the stomach and not the mind 
with which one dreams ? 

Bearded Demon : The demon who teaches the secret 
of the Philosophers’ Stone, lie is but little known. The 
demon barb it is not to be confused with Barbatos, a great 
and powerful demon who is a duke in Hades, though not 
a philosopher ; nor with Barbas, who is interested in 
mechanics. It is said that the bearded demon is so called 
on account of his remarkable beard. 

Beaumont, John : Author of a Treatise on Spirits, Ap¬ 
paritions, etc., published in 1705. He is described as "a 
man of hypochondriacal disposition, with a considerable 
degree of reading, but with a strong bias to credulity.” 
Labouring under this affection, he saw hundreds of 
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imaginary men and women about him, though, as he adds, 
he never saw anything in the night-time unless by lire or 
candlelight, or in the moonshine “ I had two spirits, ' 
he says, “ who constantly attended me, night and day, 
for above three months together, who called each other 
by their names ; would call at my 

chamber door, and a^k whether suel spirits lived there, 
and they would answer they did A* for the othei spirits 
that attended me, I heard none of then Haines mentioned 
only I asked one spirit, which came for some nights to¬ 
gether, and rung a little bell in my ear, what Ins name was, 
who ansvveicd Ariel The two spuits that constantly 
attended myself appealed both in womens habit, they 
being of a brown complexion, about three feet in stature, 
they had both black loose net-work gowns, tied with a 
black sash about the middle, and within the net-work 
appeared a gown of a golden odour, with somewhat ol a 
light striking through it. Their heads weie not dre*Std 
in top-knots, but they had white linen taps on, with lace 
on them about three lingers' breadth, and over it they 
had a black loose net-work hood ” 

“ I would not," he sqvs, “ tor the whole world, undents 
what I have undergone, upon spu its coming twn o to my , 
their first coming was most dreadful to me, the tiling U ing 
then altogether new, and consequently most surprising, 
though at the first coming they did not appear to me but 
only called to me at m\ chninber-windows, rung bolls, 
sung to me. anti played on music, etc , but the List coming 
also earned terror enough , for when they came, being 
only five m number, the two women before mentioned, 
and three men (though afteiwards there came hundreds!, 
they told me they would kill me if I told ,m\ person m 
the house of their laying there, which put me m some con¬ 
sternation ; and I made a servant sit up with me four 
nights in my chamber, before a fire, it being in tlac* Christ¬ 
mas holiday?, telling no poison of their bung there (Hie 
of these spirits, in women's diess, lay down upon the bed 
by me every night , and told me, if I slept, tin* spirits 
would kill me, which kept me waking for three nights 
In the meantime, a near relation of nunc went (though 
unknown to me) to a phvsician ol my acquaintance, de¬ 
siring him to prescribe tne somewhat for sleeping, winch 
he did, and a sleeping potion was brought me , but I set 
it by, being very desuuus and inclined to sleep without 
it. The fourth night i could hardK forbeat sleeping ; but 
the spu it, lying on the bod by me, told me again, 1 should 
be killed if 1 slept ; whereupon 1 rose and sit bv the fireside, 
and m a while returned to my bed ; and so I did a thud 
time, but was still threatened as before 4 , whereupon 1 grew 
impatient, and asked the spu its what time would have 5 
Told them I had done the part of a Christian, m humbling 
myself to God, and feared them not , and r< sc* from irq 
bed, took a cane, and knocked at the* ruling of my chamber, 
a near relation of mine then 1\ mg over meg who piocntly 
rosc and came down to me about two o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing to whom I said, “ You have seen me chstuibed these 
four days past, and that I have not slept tin* occasion 
of it was, that five spirits, which arc now in the room with 
me, have threatened to hill me if 1 told anv prison of then- 
being here, or if I slept ; but I am not able'to Jorbcar sleep¬ 
ing longer, and acquaint you with it, and now stand m 
defiance of them , and thus 1 exerted myself about them 
and notwithstanding their continued threats I slept veiy 
well the next night, and continued to do so, though they 
continued with me above three months, dav and night.*' 
Beausoleil, Jean du Chatelot, Baron do : German min¬ 
eralogist and alchemist, who lived during tlie first half of 
the seventeenth century, lie travelled over most European 
countries looking for metals with the aid of a divining nn ff 
In 1626 his instrument, were seized under the pretext that 


they were bewitched, and he himself prisoned in the Bas¬ 
tille, where he died in 1645. In 16x7 he published a work 
entitled JHovismus, id est deficit is verae phthsophicr de 
matena puma lapidts philosnphalis. Beausoleil was the 
greatest of French metallurgists of his time. 

Bechard : A demon alluded to in the Key 0f Solomon as 
hav mg power over the winds and the tempests. He makes 
hail, thunder and rain 

Bed : Graham’s Magnetic : A magnetic contrivance made 
use of by one Graham, phvsician and mngnctist of Edin¬ 
burgh His whole house, which he termed the Temple of 
ilvgeia, was of great magnificence, but partieulaily rlui 
splendour pievuil in the room wherein was set the magnetic 
bod The Y / itself tested on mx transparent pillar* , the 
mattresses weie soaked with oriental perfumes; the bed¬ 
clothes woe ol satin, m tints ot purple and sky-blue. A 
healing stag am ot magnetism, as well as flagrant and 
strengthening medicines, were introduced into the sleeping 
apartment through glass tube* and cylinders To these 
attractions weie added the soft strains of hidden flutes, 
harnumicoim, and a Luge organ Permission to use tins 
celestial couth, so soothing to shattered neives, was ar- 
cunled onl\ to those who stmt a written application to its 
owner, liulosing £50 sterling. 

Bees : It is maintained by certain dcmonologists that 
it a sorceress ate a queen-bee befoie being captured, she 
would be able to sustain her trial and tortures without 
making a confession In some parts of Brittany it is 
el limed foi these insects that they are very sensitive to 
the fortune; and misfortunes <>f their master, and will not 
thrive unless lie is c a refill to tie a piece of black cloth to 
the hive when a death oceuis 111 tlie family, and a piece 
of red doth when there is any occasion ot icjoicing So- 
linns vntes that then* are no bees in Ireland, and even 
if a little* lush euth be taken to another country, and 
spu cad about the lines, the bees will be forced to abandon 
the place, so fatal to them is the earth of Ireland The 
same story is lound in the (hiQims of lsodorc “Mud 
v\e seek,” savs Lebrun, ‘ the source of tins calumny of 
lush eaith ' No , Ini it is sufficient to say that it is a 
table, and that many bees aie to be lound m Ireland 

Belin, Albert: A Benedictine, bom at Btsaneon in ioto. 
His piincipul works are a treat) on talismans and a dis¬ 
sertation upon astral figures, published at Pans in 1 <>71 . 
and again in 1 /oq lie also wiote Sympathetic Poivder 
Justified, an ah homical woik, and Adventures of an tin- 
Jxiion n philosopht i in Ike v ear . h for and the manufacture of 
the Philosopher s S one 'I his hitter work is divided into 
four books and speaks very clearly of the manner in 
which the stone is made (Pans, 1664 and 1O74). 

Bell, Dr. : (See Spiritualism.) 

Belle-Fleur, La : (See Antichrists 
Belienden, Sir Lewis : <Sn- Scotland.) 

Belli Paaro : A secret societv of Liberia, Africa, the cull 
of which c on ms is m a desmiption of hiotherhood with 
departed spirits Happen, an early author, say? of this 
society ‘ "1 hey have* also another custom which they 
call Belli Paulo, of which they say it is a death,a new birth 
and an incorporation in the* community of spirits or soul 
with whom the common folk associate in the bush, and 
help to eat the oiieimgs prepared for the spnits." This 
description is far from clear, but it is obvious enough that 
those who join the society desire to be regarded as spirit¬ 
ualised, or as having died and having been brought to life 
again ; and that their society is nothing more than a con¬ 
fraternity of all those who have passed through tins 
training in common. 

Belloc, Jeanne : A sorceress of the district of Labour, 
in France, who in the reign of Henry IV. was indicted for 
sorcery at the age ol 84 years. I11 answer to Pierre Delancre 
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who interrogated her, she stated that she commenced 
to repair to the sabbatic meetings of Satan m the winter 
of the year 1609, that she was there presented to the Devil 
who kissed her, a mark of approbation which he bestowed 
upon the greatest sorcerers only. She related that the 
Sabbath was a species of bal masque, to which some came 
in their ordinary forms, whilst others joined the dance 
in the guise of clogs cats, donkeys, pigs and other animals 

Belocolus : A white stone with a black pupil, said to 
render its bearer invisible in a held of battle. 

Belomancy : The method of divination bv arrows, dates 
as far back as the age of the Chaldeans. It existed among 
the Greeks, and still later among the Aiabians The 
manner in which the latter piactised it is described else* 
where, and they continued its use; though ioibidden by 
the Koran. Another method deserves mention This 

was to throw a certain number of arrows into the air, and 
the direction in which the* arimv inclined as it fell, pointed 
out the course to be taken by the inquirer. Divination 
by arrows is the same in principle as Khabdomancy (q.v ) 

Belphegor : The demon of discoveries and ingenious 
inventions, lie appears always in the shape of a young 
woman, 'ihc Moabites, who called him Baal phegor, adored 
him on Mount Phcgor. lie it is who bestows riches. 

Benedict IX. : At a time when the papacy was much ..bused 
—about the tenth and eleventh -Centuries- the papal ciown 
was more than once ottered tor sale. Thus the ofiice fell 
into the hands of a high and ambitious family who held it 
for a boy of twelve —Bencdut JX. As he grew older the 
boy lost no opportunity of disgracing his portion by les 
depraved mode ot life. Hut, like his predecessois 111 the 
papal chair, tic excelled in sorcery and various forms of 
magic One of the most curious stones concerning him 
tells how lie made the Roman matrons iellow turn over 
lull anil dale, through loicsts and across men, by Hie 
charm of his magic, as though: hi; weie a soit of Pied Piper, 

Benemmerinnen : llebiew witches who'haunt women in 
childbirth for the purpose of stealing new ■born infants. 

Benjees, The : A people of the East Indies, given over to 
the worship of the Devil ; and whose temples and pagodas 
are filled with horrible statues ol him. The king of Cain nt 
had a temple wholly filled with awful figures ot the devil, 
and winch was lighted only with the gleam of many lamps. 
In the centre was a copper throne, on which was seated a 
devil, made ot the same metal, with a large tiaia on Ins 
head, three huge horns and four others which come out 
of Ins forehead. On his tongue and 111 lus hand were two 
figures'—souls, winch the Indians say, he s preparing to 
devour. 

Bensozia : According to Don Martin in Ins Religion de 
Gaulois, Vk child deviless ” ol a certain Sabbatic meeting 
held in France in the twelfth anil thirteenth centuries. 
She was, he says, the Diana of the ancient Gauls, and was 
also called Nocticula, Hcrodias, and “ The Moon.” One 
finds in the manuscripts ol tire church at Couserans that 
tire ladies of the fourteenth centuiy were said to go on 
horseback to the nocturnal revelries of iiensozia All of 
them were forced to inscribe their names m a Sabbatic 
catalogue along with tho,e of the sorcerers pioper and 
after tins ceremony they believed themselves to be fairies 
There was lound at MontmoriUon in Poitou, 111 the 
eighteenth century, a portion of an ancient temple a bas- 
relief with the figure of a naked woman carved upon it, 
and it is not unlikely, thinks Collin de Pianoy, that this 
figure was the original deity of the Bensozia cult. 

Beowulf : all Anglo-Saxon saga of great interest. The 
events in this poem probably took place about the fifth 
century. Beowulf, himself, was most likely one of the 
Sons of Light or Men of the Sun, whose business it was to 
fight the powers of darkness until they themselves fell. 


It is related in this legend how Beowulf fought the monster, 
Grcndel, and succeeded m defeating him—the giant es- 
caping only by leaving his arm in Beowulf’s grip. But 
GiendiTs mother, a met -woman, came to revenge him 
and slew many people Beowulf, hearing of this, took 
up thequariel, and diving to the bottom oi the sea, where 
her palace lay, killed her after a fierce tight. Later on 
Beowulf was made regent of Gothland, and afterwards 
king, and he reigned for about forty years He was poi¬ 
soned by the fangs of a dragon during a mighty struggle, 
and died fiom the effects He was buned on a lull named 
ilionesnas, and was deeply mutinied by his people 

Berande : A smeere-s burnt at Maubee, 111 France, m 1577 
She was confronted by a damsel whom she accused of 
sorcery, winch the gill denied, whereat the beldame ex¬ 
claimed, " Dost thou net 1 (‘member how at the last dance 
at the Cioix cl 11 Pate, thou didst raiiv a pot of poison 5 ” 
The damsel at tins confessed, and was burnt along with 
her aci user 

Bereschith : ITnvcrsal Genesis, one of the two parts into 
wInch the Kabala was divided by the rabbins. 

Berigard of Pisa: Alchemist f 1 578 ? - 1661). Chung 

to Ins residing for many ye.,is at Pisa, this alchemist is 
commonly known by the apj elicit ion given above, but 
in ic-ality he was not an Italian but a Frenchman, and lus 
name 1 was Claude Cuillennei de Btrigmd, or, as it is some¬ 
times spelt, Beau legend The date of his birth 1* uncertain, 
some authorities assigning it to 1578, and others placing 
it considerably later , but they me agreed in saying that 
Moulms was Ins native town, and that, while a young man, 
he evinced a keen love lor Hie nee in its vanous branches, 
and began to dabble m alchemy He appears to have 
Studied for a while at the Sol bonne, at Paris , and, having 
acquit oil some fame there on account of his erudition, he 
was appointed piotcssor of natural philosophy' at the Uiu- 
veisity of lisa This post be held until the year ifijo, 
wiiei eupon he was assigned an analogous position at Padua, 
and it was piobably 111 the latter town that Ins death oc¬ 
curred in lOh j lbs most important contribution to 
scientific hteiature is 1 ivbitattains in Dialoguw Ealilcci 
pro Time vnnmbihtate, a quaito published at Florence 
111 1631 ; but he was likewise author ol Cu cuius Piscinas, 
issued at Udine in 10 j3, wherein lie concerns himself chieily 
with commenting on Aristotle’s ideas on physics. Ben- 
garde's writings are virtually' forgotten nowadays, but 
they are interesting as documents illustrating the progress 
of scientific knowledge throughout the Seventeenth 
centuiy 

Berkeley, Old Woman of : {Bee England.) 

Bermechobus : The supposed writings of St. Methodius of 
Olympus (martyred 311 ATM or the saint ot the same 
name who was Patriarch ol (’onstantmople and who died 
in 84b The real name oi the work is Bea-MetlioduiS, a 
contraction for Bcatus Method im, which was misprinted 
“ Bermechobus ” The wuik is of the nature of a pro¬ 
phetic Apocalypse and lore tel Is the history of the world. 
It was 1 landed down by the Gnostics and was printed in 
the Liber Mirabilw (q v ) There are no grounds, however 
for the supposition that the woik should be referred to 
either of the saints above mentioned. It recounts how 
Seth sought a new countiy m the east and came to the 
country of the initiate- and how the children of Cam in¬ 
stituted a system ot black magic m India. The author 
identifies the Ishmaelites with those tribes who overthrew 
the Roman power and tells of a powerful northern people 
whose reign will be over-turned by Anti-Christ. A uni¬ 
versal kingdom will thereafter be founded, governed by 
a prince of French blood, after which a prolonged period 
of justice will supervene. 
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Bernheim : (See Hypnotism.) ... 

Berthome du Llgnon : c.illcd Ohampagnat. a sorcerer brougu 
to trial at Montniorillon, in Poitou, in I 509 IIe confessed 
that his father had taken him to the Sabbath of the sor- 
cerors in his youth, that he had promised the Devil his soul 
arid his bodv, that His Satanu Majesty had shown him 
marks of his favour, anti that ho had even visited him m 
prison on the previous night He lurther confessed 
having slam several persons and beasts with the magual 
powders given him bv the Faiemv of M inkind 

Bertrand, Alexandre—His Traite du Somnambulisme et du 
Magnetisms Animal en France : ‘See Hypnotism ; 
Spiritualism.^ 

Beryl : Bcrvl, said to preserve wedded love, and o> be a good 
medium for magical vision 

Bezoar t (red). A precious st m * supposed to be possessed 
of magical properties, an l found m the bodie° of certain 
animals At one time these stones N\ould tetch ten timos 
their weight in gold, being list'd .is a remedy against poison 
and contagion ; anti fot this purpose thev wme both taken 
internally, and vvoin round the neck It is said that there 
are nine varieties of btZ'hi) , differing greitly in composition , 
but they may be generally divided into those wliuh lonsist 
mainly of mineral and those whicn consist t>f tu game matter. 
A strange origin was assign* 1 1 t<> tins srone by some of the 
early naturalists. It is said that the oriental st igs when 
oppressed with years led upon scipents, which renewed 
their youth In order to counteract the poison winch was 
absorbed into their system, thev plunged into a running 
stream keeping their lie.iris only above water 11ns caused 
a viscous fluid to be distille 1 from their eves, winch was 
indurated by the heat ot the sun, and formed the 
bezoar. 

Bhikshu : ( See India.) 

Biarbi: (See Fascination.) 

Bible des Bohemians : tS<e Tarot.) 

Bible of the Devil : This we- without doubt a grimoire (q v ) 
or some such work But Delainte says that the Devil 
informed sorcerers that he possessed a bible consisting of 
sacred books, having a theologv of its own. winch was 
dilated upon by various professors One great magician, 
continues Delancre, who was brought Ik* foie the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, avowed that there dwelt at Toledo sixty- 
three masters in the faculty of Magic who took for their 
text-book the Devil’s Bible 

Bibiiomancy : A method of div.;o» Cling whether or not a 
person was innocent of sorcery, by weighing lnm against 
the great Bible in the Chinch If the prison weighei less 
than the Bible, he wa' innoient (See Witchcraft.) 

Biffant : A little-known demon, chief of a legion who entered 
the body of one Denise de la Cable (q v * and who was 
obliged to sign with his < law-, tin* proccs vnbal of exorcisms 

Bifrons : A demon of monstrous guise who, accoiding to 
Wierius, often took the form of a man well versed in As¬ 
trology and planetary influences He excels m geometry, 
is acquainted with the virtues of herbs, pus ions stones 
and plants, and it is said that he is able to transport corpses 
from one place to another He it is also who lights the 
strange corpse-lights above the tombs of the de id Twenty 
six of the infernal regions obey Ins behests 

Bigois or Bigotis : A sorcerer of Tuscany who, it is said, 
composed a learned work ori the nature of prognostications, 
especially those connected with thunder and lightning. 
The book is said to be irretrievably lost. It is thought that 
Bigois is the same as Bagoe (q v ), a sibly of Erithryea, 
but this is merely of the nature of surmise, 

Binah : In the supreme triangle of the Kabala the three sides 
are reason, which they name Kethev . necessity, Chochmah ; 
and liberty, Binah. 

Biragues, Flaminio de : Author of an infernal-facetious work 
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entitled I’Enfer de la mere Carding, which treats of the 
dreadful battle in Hell on the occasion of the marriage of 
Cerberus with Cardme (Pans, 1585 and 1597.) It is a 
satire on the demonography of the times. Didot reprinted 
the work 111 1793 The author was a nephew of a Chan¬ 
cellor of France, Rene de Biragues. 

Birds : It is a common belief among savage tribes that the 
souls of the tie.id are conveyed to the land of the hereafter 
bv IniiL Among some West African peoples, for instance 
a bud is bound to the body of the deceased and then sacri- 
fu ed. so that it mav carry the man’s soul to the after-world. 
The Bagos ulv> offer up a bird on the corpse of a deceased 
person for the same reason. The South Sea Islanders 
again, bury their dead in coffins shaped like the bird which 
is to bear away their spirits, while the natives of Borneo 
icprcscnt Tempon-Tdon’s Ship of the Dead (q v ) as having 
the form of a bud. The Indian tribes of North-West 
America have rattles shaped like ravens, with a laige face 
painted on the bre 1st The ptobable significance is that 
the raven is to carry the disembodied soul to the region of 
the sun 

Birog : A Druidess of Irish legendary oiigin She it was 
who, by her magic, brought Kuan and Kthlinn together. 

Birraark : Australian necromancers. ( See Necromancy.) 

Biscar, Jeanette : A sorceress of the district of Labour in 
Fiance, who was transported to the witches’ Sabbath by 
the Devil m the form of a goat As a reward she was 
suspended in mid-uir head downwards. 

Bisclaveret : The name of the ueie-wolf (q.v ) in Brittany. 
It is believed to be a human being, transformed by magic 
into a leirsome man-devouring beast, which roams about 
the woods, seeking whom it may slay. 

Bitru : Otherwise called Svtry, a great Prince of Hell, accord¬ 
ing to the demonogrupher Wierius He appeared in the 
form of a leopard with the wings of a griffin. But when 
he adopted a human appearance for the nonce it was in¬ 
variably on«* of great beauty. It is he who awakes lust 
111 the human heart. Seventy legions obey his commands. 

Bitumen, in Magic : Bitumen was greatly used in magical 
practices hinges for the purpose of sympathetic magic 
were often made of this substance ; and it was used in the 
ceremonies for the cleansing of houses in which any un- 
1 leanness had appeared -being spread on the floor like clay. 

Black Earth: {S<e Philosopher’s Stone.) 

Black Hen, Fast of The: In Hungary and the adjacent 
count ties it is believed that whoever has been robbed and 
wishes to discover the thief must take a black hen and along 
with it fast strictly for nine Fridays The thief will then 
either return the plunder or die This is called “ taking 
up a black fast ” against anyone. A great deal of loro 
concerning black hens may be found in the works of Guber- 
natis and Fneduch. 

Black Magic: Middle Ages. Black Magic as practised in 
medi.eval times may be defined as the use of supernatural 
knowledge for the purposes of evil, the invocation of 
diabolic and infernal powers that they may become the 
slices and emissaries of man’s will ; 111 short, a perversion 
ot legitimate mystic science This art and its attendant 
practices can be traced from the time of the ancient 
Egyptians and Persians, from the Greeks and Hebrews to 
the period when it readied its apogee in the Middle Ages, 
thus forming an unbroken chain; for in mediaeval magic 
may be found the perpetuation of the popular rites of 
paganism--the ancient gods had become devils, their 
mysteries orgies, their worship sorcery. 

Some historians have tried to trace the areas in Europe 
most affected by these devilish practices. Spain is said 
to have excelled all in infamy, to have plumbed the depths 
of the abyss. The south of F'rance next became a hotbed 
of sorcery, whence it branched northwards to Paris and the 
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countries and islands beyond, southward to Italy, finally 
extending into the Tyrol and Germany. 

In Black Magic human perversity found the means of 
ministering to its most terrible demands and the possible 
attainment of its darkest imaginings. To gain limitless 
power over god, demon and man ; for personal aggrandise¬ 
ment and glorification ; to cheat, trick and mock , to 
gratify base appetites ; to aid religious bigotry and jealous¬ 
ies ; to satisfy private and public enmities ; to further 
political intrigue ; to encompass disease, calamity and 
death—these were the ends and aims of Black Magic 
and its followers. 

So widespread, so intense was the belief in the Powers 
of Evil that it may truly be said the Devil reigned supreme, 
if the strength and fervour of a universal fear be weighed 
against the weak and wavering manifestations of love and 
goodwill, peace and charity enjoined by religion in the 
worship of God. 

Under the influence of this belief the world became to 
the mind and imagination of man a place of dread. At set 
of sun, at midnight, m twilight of dawn and eve, the legions 
of evil were abroad on their mission of terror. A running 
stream, a lake, or thick forest, held each its horde of 
malevolent spirits lying in wait for the lonely wayfarer, 
while the churchyard dose to the House of God, the 
place of the gallows away from the habitation of man, 
the pestilential marsh, wilderness and mysterious cavern, 
the baircn sIojdcs and summits of mountains, were the 
dread meeting-places of the Devil and his myrmidons, 
the scenes of their infamous orgies, the temples of their 
blasphemous rites. 

And the night was troubled by evil and ominous winds 
blowing from the Netherworld, heavy with the beating of 
the innumerable wings of the birds of ill-omen presaging 
woe ; the darkness was faintly lit by the flitting phosphoies- 
cent forms of sepulchral larv.T, waiting to batten on the souls 
and bodies of man ; of stryges infesting the tombs and dese¬ 
crating the dead ; of lncubi and succubi surrounding the 
homes of the living to bring dishonour and madness to sleep¬ 
ing man and woman and beget monstrous and m\riad life ; 
of ravenous vamjures in search ot victims for their feast 
of blood Moon and stars might illumine the darkness, 
but in their beams were spells and enchantments, in their 
rising and Availing the inexorable workings of Fate, while 
against their light could be seen the dishevelled or naked 
forms of warlock and witch passing overhead to their dia¬ 
bolical Sabbaths. The familiar happenings and actions 
of life might be nothing but the machinations of sorcery—- 
to eat and drink might be to swallow 7 evil ; to look upon 
beauty in any form, the sesame to malign influence , to 
laugh, but to echo infernal mockery and mirth. 

In this fruitful soil of superstition and grotesque ignor¬ 
ance, Black Magic sowed and reaped its tumble harvest 
of evil, persecution, madness and doath. Such a state of 
mind must, of necessity, have induced a weakness of will 
and imagination specially prone to the influence of hyp¬ 
notic suggestion by a stronger will, and even more ready 
to fall an easy prey to self-hypnotism, which must have 
often been the result of such an atmosphere of foreboding 
and dread. 

The simplest ailments or most revolting diseases, cata¬ 
lepsy and somnambulism, hysteria, and insanity, all these 
were traced to the pow r er of Black Magic, caused through 
the conjurations of sorcery. It followed that curative 
medicine was also a branch of magic, not a rational science, 
the cures being nothing if not fantastic in the last degree 
—incantations and exorcisms, amulets and talismans of 
precious stones, metals or weird medicaments rendered 
powerful by spells ; philtres and enchanted drinks, the 
cure of epilepsy by buried peachblossoms, and though in 


the use of herbs and chemicals w r as laid the foundation of 
the curative science of to-day, it w r as more for their en¬ 
chanted and symbolic significance that they were pre¬ 
scribed by the magicians. 

History shows us that the followers of the Black Art 
swarmed everywhere. In tins fraternity as in others there 
were grades, from the pretendeis, charlatans and diviners 
of the common people, to the various secret societies and 
orders of initiates, amongst whom weic kings and queens, 
and popes, dignitaries of church and state, where the know¬ 
ledge and ritual were carefully cherished and preserved 
in manuscripts, some of which are extant at the present 
day, ancient gnmoires (q v ), variously termed the Black, 
the Bed, the Great Gnmoiie, each full of weird rites, 
formula* and conjurations, e\ocatic>ns of evil malice and 
lust in the names of barbanc deities ; charms and be¬ 
witchments clothed in incomprehensible jargon, and 
ceremonial processes for the fulfilment of impiecations of 
misfortune, calamity, sin and death. 

The deity who was worshipped, whose powers were 
invoked m the practice of Black Magic, was the Source and 
Creator of Evil, Satanas. Belial, the Devil, a direct des¬ 
cendant of the Egyptian Set, tlie Persian Ahriman, the 
Python of the Greeks, the Jewish Serpent, Baphomet of 
the Templais, the Goat-deity of the Witches' Sabbath. 
He was said to have the head and legs of a goat, and the 
bleasts of a woman 

To lus followers he was known by many names, among 
these being debased names of forgotten deities, also the 
Bleu k One, the Black He-gont, the Black Raven, the Dog, 
Hit' Wolf and Snake, the Dragon, the Hell-hound, Hell- 
haiul, and Hell-bolt His transformations were unlimited, 
as is indicated by many of Jus names?, other favouiite and 
familiar forms were a cat, a mouse, a toad, or a worm, 
or again, the human form, especially as a young and hand¬ 
some man when on lus amoious adventures The signs 
by which he might be identified, though not invariably, 
were the < lo\ en hoof, the goat’s beard, cock's feathers, or 
ox’s tail 

In all his grotesquely are embedded ancient mysteries 
and their symbols, the detntus of dead faiths and faded 
civilizations The Greek Pan with the goat limbs mas¬ 
querades as the Devil, also the goat as emblematic of 
lire and symbol of generation, and perhaps traces of the 
Jewish tradition where two goats were taken, one pure, 
the other impure, the first ottered as sacrifice in expiation 
of sm, the other, the impure burdened with sms by impre¬ 
cation and driven into the wilderness, in short, the scape¬ 
goat. In the Hebrew 7 Kabala, Satan’s name is that of 
Jehovah reversed He is not a devil, but the negation 
of deity. 

Beneath the Devil’s sway were numberless hordes and 
legions of demons and spirits, ready and able to procure 
and w'ork any and every evil or disaster the mind of man 
might conceive and desire In one (hi moire it tells of 
nine ordeis of evil spirits, these being False Gods, Eying 
Spirits, Vessels of Iniquity, Revenge led by Asmodeus, 
Deludcrs by the Serpent, Turbulents by Merigum, Funes 
by Apollyon, Calumniators by Astaroth, and Tempters 
by Mammon. These demons again are named separately, 
the meaning of each name indicating the possessor's 
capacity, such as destroyer, devastator, tumult, ravage, 
and so forth. 

Again each earthly vice and calamity was personified 
by a demon, Moloch, who devours infants ; Nisroch, god 
of hatred, despair, fatality ; Astarte, Lilith and Astaroth, 
deities of debauchery and abortion ; Adramelek, of murder, 
and Belial, of red anarchy. 

According to the Gnmoires, the rites and rules are 
multifarious, each demon demanding special invocation 
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and procedure. The ends that may be obtained by these 
means are sufficiently indicated m the headings of the 
chapters : To take possession of all kinds of treasure; 
to like in opulence ; to ruin possessions ; to demolish 
buildings and stronghold? ; to cause armed men to appear ; 
to excite every description of hatred, discord, failure and 
vengeance ; to excite tempests ; to excite love m a vugm, 
in a married person; to proeuie adulteries; to cause 
enchanted music and lascivious dances to appear; to 
learn all secrets from those of Venus to Mars , to render 
oneself invisible ; to fly in the air and travel; to operate 
under water for twenty-four hours ; to open every kind 
of lock without a key, without noise arid thus gain en¬ 
trance to prison, larder or charnel-house ; to mnoculate 
the walls of houses with plague and disease , to bind fa¬ 
miliar spirits ; to cause a dead body to revive ; to tiansform 
one's self; to transform men into animals or animals into 
men. 

These rites fell under the classification of divination, 
bewitchments and necromancy. The first named was 
carried out by magical readings of tire, smoke, water or 
blood ; by letters of names, nunibcis, symbols, arrange¬ 
ments of dots ; by lines of hand or finger nails ; by buds 
and their flight or their entrails , by dice or caids, lings 
or mirrors 

Bewitchments were earned out by means of nails, ani¬ 
mals, toads or waxen figures and mostly to bung about 
suffering or death. In the first method nails were conse¬ 
crated to evil by spells ami invocations, then nailed cross¬ 
wise above the imprint tyf the feet of the one who is destined 
for torment. The next was by selection of .vuro animal 
supposed to resemble the intended victim and attaching 
to it some of his hair or garments. They gave it the name 
and then proceeded to torture it, m whole or part according 
to the end desired, by driving nails, red-hot pins and thorns 
into the body to the rhythm of muttered maledictions. 
For like purpose a fat toad was often selected, baptised, 
made to swallow a host, both consecrated and execrated, 
tied with hairs of the victim upon which tlie sorcerer lvad 
previously spat, and finally buried at the threshold of the 
bewitched one's door, whence it issued as nightmare and 
vampire for his undoing. 

The last and most favouted method was by the use of 
waxen images. Into the wax was mixed baptismal oil 
and ash of consecrated hosts, and out of this was fashioned 
a figure resembling the one to be bewitched. It was then 
baptised, receiving the persons name in full ; received 
the Sacraments, and next subjected to curses, torture by 
knives or Are ; then finally stabbed to the heart. It was 
also possible to bewitch a person by insufflation, breathing 
upon them, and so causing a heaviness of their wall and 
corresponding compliance to the sorceier. 

Necromancy (q.v.) was the racing of the dead by evoca¬ 
tions and sacrilegious rites, for the customary pin pores 
of evil. The scene of operation might be about juts tilled 
with blood and resembling a shambles, in a darkened and 
suffocating room, in a churchyaid or beneath swinging 
gibbets, and the number of ghosts so summoned and gal¬ 
vanized into life might be one of legion. 

For whatever end, the procedure usually included prof¬ 
anation of Christian ritual, such as diabolical masses and 
administration of polluted sacrements to animals and 
reptile? ; bloody sacrifices of animals, often of children ; 
of orgiastic dances, generally of circular formation, such 
as that of the Witches’ Sabbath in which undreamed-of 
evil and abominations, all distortions and monstrosities 
of reality and imagination took part, to end in a nightmare 
of obscene madness. 

For paraphernalia and accessories the sorcerers scoured 
the world and the imagination and mind of man, bending 
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all things, beautiful or horrible to their service. The 
different planets ruled over certain objects and states and 
invocations, for such were of groat potency if delivered 
under their auspices. Mars favoured wars and strife, 
Venus love, Jupiter ambition and intrigue, Saturn male¬ 
diction and death. 

Vestments and symbols proper to the occasion must be 
donned. The electric furs of the panther, lynx and cat 
added their quota of influence to the ceremonial. Colours 
also must be observed and suitable ornaments. For opera¬ 
tions of vengeance the robe must bo the hue of leaping 
flame, or rust and blood, whth belt and bracelets of steel, 
and crown of rue and wormwood. Blue, Green and Rose 
were the colours for amorous incantations ; whilst for 
the encompassing of death black must be worn, with belt 
of lead and wreath of cypress, amid loathsome incense of 
sulphur and assafcetida. 

1 ‘iecious stones and metals also added their influence to 
the spells. Geometrical figures, stars, pentagrams, columns, 
triangles, were used ; also heibs, such as belladonna and 
assafivtida ; flowers, honeysuckle, being the witches' 
ladder, the arum, deadly nightshade and black poppies; 
distillations and philtres composed of the virus of loath¬ 
some diseases, venom of reptiles, secretions of animals, 
poisonous sap and fungi and fruits, such as the fatal man- 
ehineel, pulverised flint, impure ashes and human blood. 
Amulets and talismans weie made of the skins of criminals, 
viought from the skulls of hanged men, or ornaments 
rifled hom corpses and thus of special virtue, or the pared 
nads of an executed thief. 

To make themselves invisible the sorcerers used an 
unguent compounded from the incinerated bodies of 
new-born infants and mixed with the blood of night-birds. 
For personal preparation a fast of fifteen days was observed. 
When that was past, it was necessary to get drunk every 
five days, after sundown, on wine in which poppies and 
hemp had been steeped 

For the actual rites the light must be that of candles 
made from the fat of coipscs and fashioned in the form of 
a cross ; the bowls to be of skulls, those of parricides being 
of greatest virtue; the fires must be fed with cypress 
branches, with the wood of desecrated crucifixes and blood¬ 
stained gibbets ; the magic fork fashioned of hazel or 
almond, severed at one blow’ ; the ceiemonial cloth to be 
woven by a prostitute, whilst iound about the mystic 
circle must be traced with the cmber c of a polluted cross. 
Another potent instrument of magic was the mandragore 
to be unearthed from beneath gallows where corpses are 
suspended, by a dog tied to the plant. The. dog is killed 
by a mortal blow after which its soul will pass into the 
fantastic root, attracting also that of the hanged man. 

The history of the Middle Ages is shot through with the 
shadow’s cast by this ternble belief in Black Maqic. Mach¬ 
inations and counter-machinations in which church and 
state, nch and poor, learned and ignorant were alike in- 
vol\ ed ; persecutions and prosecutions where the persecutor 
and judge often met the fate they dealt to the victim and 
condemned—a dreadful phantasmagoria and procession 
where we may find the haughty Templars, the blood-stained 
Giiles dc Laval, the original of Bluebeard ; Catherine de 
Medici and Marshals of France ; popes, princes and priests. 
In literature also we find its trace, in weird legends and 
monstrous tales ; in stories of spells and enchantments ; 
in the tale of Dr. Faustus and Ins pact with the Devil, his 
pleasures and their penalty when his soul must needs pass 
down to Hell in forfeit; w'e may find its traces in lewd 
verses and songs. Art, too, yields her testimony to the 
infernal influence in pictures, sculptures and carvings, 
decorating palace and cathedral; where we may find the 
Devil’s likeness peeping out from carven screen and stall. 
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and his demons made visible in the horde of gargoyles 
grinning and leering from niche and corner, and clustering 
beneath the eaves. K. N. 

(See Evocation ; Familiars; Grimoires ; Magic ; Necro¬ 
mancy, etc.) 

Black Mass : Tt is known from the confessions of witches 
sorcerers that the devil also has mass said at his Sabbath. 
Pierre Aupctit. an apostate priest of the village of Eosr>as, 
in Limousine, was burned for having celebrated the mys¬ 
teries of the Devil's mass Instead of speaking the holy 
words of consecration the frequenters of the Sabbath said : 
44 Beelzebub, Beelzebub, Beelzebub.” The devil in the 
shape of a butterfly, flew round those who were celebrating 
the mass, and who ate a black host, which they were obliged 
to chew before swallowing. 

Black Pullet, The : A Trench magical publication supposedly 
printed in 1740, purporting to be a nairative of an otllcer 
who was employed m Egypt While m Egypt the narrator 
fell in with a magician to whom he remhued considerable 
service, and who when lie expired left him the secret of 
manufacturing a black pullet which had much skill in gold¬ 
finding. In it we find much plagiarism horn the ( ont/e 
de Gabahs (See Elementary Spirits) and the whole work 
if interesting, is distinctly derivative. It Contains many 
illustrations of talismans and magical ring* The receipt 
for bringing the black pallet into existence s describes that 
a black hen should be set to hatch one of its own eggs, and 
that during the process a hood should be drawn over its 
eyes so that it cannot see. It is also to In placed m a box 
lined with black material. 'Die chick thu* hatched will 
have a particular instinct lor detecting the places wherein 
gold is hidden. 

Black Veil of the Ship of Theseus : (See Philosopher’s StoneJ 

Blackwell, Anna r The most prominent disciple of Allen 
Kardec in this country, and the ablest exponent of Ins views. 
Miss Blackwell herself had psychic experiences—she had 
seen visions, and spirit forms had appeared on her photo¬ 
graphs. 

Blake, William: (1757—1827) Poet, Mystic, Painter and 
Engraver, is one of the most unions and significant figures 
in the whole history of English literature, and a man who 
has likewise cxeifed a wide influence on the graphic arts. 
He was born in London on the 28th of November, 1757. 
It would seem that Ins parents and other relatives wane 
humble lolk, but little is known defimtelv about the family 
while their ancestry is a matter of disc ussion. Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, w r ho is an ardent devotee of Blake, and has edited 
Ills writings, would have it that the poet was of Irish descent 
but though it is true that the name Blaf e is common m 
Ireland to this day, especially in Galwav, Mr. Yeat’s con¬ 
tention is not supported by much trustworthy evidence, 
and it is contradicted by Mr. Martin J Blake m his gene¬ 
alogical work, Blake Family Records. 

William manifested esthetic predilections at a very early 
age, and lus father and mother did not discourage him 
herein, but offered to place him in the studio of a painter. 
The young man demurred however, pointing out that 
the apprenticeship was a costly one, and saying gen¬ 
erously that his numerous brothers and sisters should be 
considered, and that if; w r as not fair that the family's ex¬ 
chequer should be impoverished on his behalf. Thereafter 
engraving was suggested to him as a profession, not just 
because it necessitated a less expensive training than 
painting, but also as being more likely than the latter to 
yield a speedy financial return ; and accepting this offer, 
Blake went at the age of fourteen to study under James 
Basire, an engraver whose plates are but little esteemed 
to-day, yet who enjoyed considerable reputation while 
alive, and was employed officially by the Society of An¬ 
tiquaries. Previous to this a more noted manipulator 


of the burin, William Hyland, a protege of George III, had 
been suggested as one who would probably give a capital 
training to the boy : but the latter, on being taken to see 
Hyland, evinced a strong dislike for him, and refused stoutly 
to accept his teaching, declaring that the man looked as 
though born to be hanged. And it is interesting to note 
that the future artist of the Prophetic Books was right, 
for only a few years later Hyland was convicted of forgery) 
and forfeited his life in consequence. 

Blake worked under Basire for seven years, and during 
the gieater part of lus time the pupil was engaged mainly 
in doing drawings of Westminster Abbey, these being 
destined to illustrate a huge book then in progress, the 
Sepulchral Monuments of Richard Gough. It is said that 
Blake was chosen by his maMer to go and do these thawings 
not so much because he showed particular aptitude lor 
draughtmanship, as because ho was eternally quarrelling 
with IDs fellow-appientices : and one may well believe, 
indeed, that the young artist was convinced of his superi¬ 
ority to his twifrnis , and made enemies by failing to con¬ 
ceal tins conviction Whilst at the Abbey, Blake asserted 
that he saw many visions. In 1778, he entered the Royal 
Academy School, then recently founded: and here he 
Continued his studies under George Moser, a chaser and 
enameller who engraved the first gie.it seal of George III. 
Yet it was not to Moser that the budding visionary really 
looked for instiuction, he was far more occupied with study¬ 
ing prints after thu chi masters, especially Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, and one day Rosa found him engaged thus, 
reproved him kindly but fiirnlv, and told lum lie would be 
ac ting more wisely if he took C harh-s le Bum as his exem¬ 
plar He even hastened to show the pupil a volume of 
cngiavmgs after that painter, so redolent always of the 
worst tendencies of le grand su'clr ; and, with this incident 
in mind, it may be assumed that Blake was deeply grateful 
when, a little later he had shaken off the futile shackles 
of the Royal Academy, and began to work on his own. 
account lie had to work hard, however, for meanwhile 
his affections had been engaged by a young woman, Cath¬ 
erine Boucher, and funds were uf couise necessary ere it 
vas possible for the pair to marry But Blake slaved 
manfully with lus burin, engraving illustrations for maga¬ 
zines and the like , and in 1782 lie bad his reward, his 
mamage being solemnized in that year. His wife's name 
indicates that she was of Trench origin, and it would be 
interesting to know if she was related to Francois Boucher, 
nr to the fine engraver of the French Empire, Be ueher- 
Dcsno\ers ; but waiving these speculations, it is pleasant 
to recall that the marriage proved a singularly happy one. 
Blake's spouse clinging to him lovingly throughout all his 
troubles and privations, and ever showing a keen appre¬ 
ciation of his genius. As regards Catherine's appearance 
there still exists a small pencil-drawing by Blake, commonly 
supposed to be a portrait ol his wife ; and it shows a slim, 
graceful woman, just the type of woman predominating 
m Blake's other pictures ; so it may be presumed that she 
frequently acted as his model, or—for Blake had no fond¬ 
ness for drawing from nature— that her appearance 
gradually crystallised itself in his brain, and thus trans¬ 
pired m the bulk of his works. 

After his marriage Blake took lodgings in Green Street, 
Leicester Fields ; and feeling, no doubt, that engraving 
was but a poor staff for a married man to lean upon, he 
opened a print shop in Broad Street. He made many 
friends at this period, the most favoured among them 
being Flaxman. the sculptor; and the latter introduced 
him to Mr. Matthew, a clergyman of artistic tastes, who, 
manifesting keen interest in the few poems which Blake 
had already written, generously offered to defray the cost 
of printing them. The writer gladly accepted the offer 
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and the result was a tiny volume, Poetical Sketches by W. B. 
Thus encouraged, Blake gave up his printselling business, 
while simultaneously he went to live in Poland Street, and 
soon after this removal he published his Songs of Innocence, 
the letterpress enriched by designs from his own hand. 
Nor was this the only remarkable thing about the book, 
for the whole thing was printed by the author himself, 
and by a new method of his own invention—a method 
which can scarcely be detailed here owing to lack of space, 
but which the reader will find described adequately in 
Mr. Arthur Hind's monumental History of Engraving and 
Etching . Blake lived in Poland Street for five years, and 
during this time he achieved and issued The Book of Thel, 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, and the first book of 
The French Revolution. In 1792 he removed to Hercules 
Buildings, Lambeth ; and while staying here he was forced 
by dire poverty to do much commercial work, notably a 
series of illustrations to Young’s Night Thoughts, yet he 
found leisure for original drawing and writing also, and 
to this period of his life belong the Gates of Paradise and 
Songs of Experience. In a while he tired of London how¬ 
ever, and so he went to Felpham, near Bognor, in Sussex, 
taking a cottage there hard by where Aubrey Beardsley was 
to live at a later date, and here he composed Milton, Jeru¬ 
salem, and a large part of the Prophetic Books, while 
he made a new friend, William Hayley, who repeatedly 
aided him with handsome presents of money. The Sussex 
scenery, besides—afterwards to inspire Whistler and Con¬ 
dor—appealed keenly to the poet, and in one of his lyrics 
he exclaims 

“ Away to sweet Felpham, for Heaven is there,” while 
to Flaxman he wrote :— 

“ Felpham is a sweet place for study, because it is more 
spiritual than London. Heaven opens here on all sides 
her golden gates ; her windows are not obstructed by 
vapours, voices of celestial inhabitants aie more distinctly 
heard, and their forms more distinctly seen, and my 
cottage is also a shadow of their houses.” 

Yet Blake tired of Sussex as he had tired of his former 
homo, and in 1803 he returned to London, taking a house 
in South Bolton Street. Hero again he endured much 
poverty, and w r as then forced into doing illustrations to 
Virgil, and also a series of designs for Blair’s Grave ; but 
later his financial horizon was brightened by help from 
John Linnell, the landscape painter, and shortly after¬ 
wards the artist did somo of his finest things, for instance 
his Spiritual Portraits, and his drawings for The Book of 
Job, while after completing these he commenced illustrating 
the Divine Comedy of Dante. In 1821 he again changed 
his home, taking up his abode now in Fountain Court, 
Strand, and hero ho continued to work at the Dante draw¬ 
ings ; but only seven of them were ever published, for 
Blake's health was beginning to fail, his energies were 
slackening, and he died in 1827. 

Sixteen years before his death Blake held a public ex¬ 
hibition of his drawings, engravings, illustrations and the 
like ; and the affair was treated with haughty disdain, 
the only paper which saw fit to print a criticism being The 
Examiner, edited by Leigh Hunt. It is customary for 
Blake's idolators of to-day to attempt to heap scorn on 
those who thus expressed callousness towards his work, 
and to vituperate more particularly the many people 
among his contemporaries who showed him frank antag¬ 
onism, but is not all this noisy blaming of Ins bygone ene¬ 
mies and critics unnecessarily severe ? For it mu?t be borne 
in mind that the artist came as a complete novelty, the 
mysticism permeating his pictures having virtually no 
parallel in English painting prior to his advent. And it 
Should be remembered, too, that Blake as a technician has 
many grave limitations ; and limitations which must have 


been exasperating to people accustomed to the art of that 
amazing century which begot masters like Ramsay, Gains¬ 
borough and Romney, Watteau and Fragonard, De la 
Tour and Clodion, all of them producing works eminently 
graceful and pre-emenently decorative. Now comparing 
him to any of these men, Blake's modelling appears sadly 
timid and amateurish, as witness his drawing of himself, 
or his copy of Laurence’s portrait of Cowper ; while passing 
to his draughtsmanship, this is frequently inaccurate, and 
nowhere embodies the fluency and charming rhythm re¬ 
flected by nearly all the artists aforesaid. His colour again 
is often thin and tawdry ; while as to his composition, 
he is admirable only on very rare occasions, the incon¬ 
testable truth being that, in the bulk of his pictures, the 
different parts have little or no relation to one another. 
This is true especially of those of his works which include 
a vast assembly of figures, yet even in various others of 
simpler cast this lack of anything like arrangement is 
equally paramount, and to choose an example, one need 
only look at “ The Door of Death ” in America. This is 
two pictures rather than one, and the spectator's gaze 
wanders from side to side, fretted and bewildered. 

It were injustice to Blake himself, to omit noting these 
technical flaws in his workmanship, yet it were no less 
unjust, if not actually ridiculous, to write at any length 
contrasting him with the other masters of his century ; 
for his outlook and intention were wholly different from 
theirs, and, lacking their charm and decorative value, he 
transcends these men withal in divers respects. He is a 
prince among mystics, his finest drawings are flushed with 
weirdness and mystery, and he reincarnates visions and 
phantasies as no one else has done in line and colour, not 
even Rosetti. For Blake contrived to remain a child 
throughout the whole of his life, and so, for him, dreams 
were an actuality, the things he saw in his trances were 
real and living, and he perpetuated all these things with 
just that obvious and definite symbolism which a child 
would naturally use. When he wants to express “ Vain 
Desire ” he draws a man trying to reach the stars with the 
aid of an enormous ladder ; in the " Resurrection of the 
Dead ” he delineates actual bodies soaring heavenwards, 
and when his topic is morning, he show’s a nude form shining 
from the dusky mountain tops ; while for Blake “ The 
Door of Death ” is an actual stone portal, and when illus¬ 
trating the text in Job, “ With dreams upon my bed Thou 
nearest me,” he is not content to depict a sleeper with a 
frightened expression on his face, but draws all around 
the sleeper the imaginary horrors which tormented him— 
serpents, chains, and distorted human creatures. Now 
in the hands ol most men all this sort of tiling would yield 
nothing but the laughable, yet somehow Blake’s drawings, 
even those which are weakest technically, invariably 
possess just that curious air of distinction which is the 
dominant characteristic of all truly great pictures. In 
fine, he expressed the outlook of a child with a sublime 
mastery never vouchsafed to children. 

If Blake the draughtsman and illustrator was a fierce 
iconoclast, turning his back resolutely on the styles current 
in his time, most assuredly Blake the poet, enacted a kin¬ 
dred role, evincing a sublime contempt for the trammels 
of Augustanism, and thus making straight the way for 
Burns, for Wordsworth, and for the divine Shelley. Yet 
just as Burns was tinged slightly by the typical failings 
of the pastoral century, so also Blake would seem to have 
found it difficult originally to break his shackles : for oc¬ 
casionally one finds him employing expletives, and this 
suggests that at first he thought with Pope and his school 
that verse is futile unless precise; while some of bis pic¬ 
tures of child life in Songs of Innocence are unduly pretty 
and idyllic, almost as idyllic as the scenes in Goldsmith's 
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Deserted Village. Unlike Lowry and Mr. Kenneth Grahame 
those exquisite adepts m the delineation of children, Blake 
shows only one side of childlife : for his children are nearly 
all out for a holiday, they are seldom vexed, or cross, or 
angry, and their eyes are hardly ever dim with tears. At 
least, however, they are prone to dream dreams and see 
visions : and it is significant that, in one poem, the writer 
desenbes a child unto whom are revealed things hidden 
from his father's eyes :— 

“ Father, O father ! what do wc here. 

In this land of unbelief and fear ? 

The land of dreams is better far 
Above the light of the morning star.” 

That verse and many others besides, charm at once by 
a fusion of complete naturalness with rare beauty ; and 
the genius of Blake in his earlier poem? is really tins, that 
with the simple language of childhood, and out of the 
simple events of childlife, he makes a noble and enduring 
art—an art, charged as surely as his own drawings with 
an air of distinction. 

Had Blake contented himself with writing his Poetical 
Sketches, his Songs of Innocence and the subsequent Songs 
of Experience, the charge of madness could not well have 
been levelled at him by his contemporaries. It was his 
later writings like The Book of Thel and the Prophetic Books 
which begot this imputation, for in these later poems the 
writer casts his mantle of mnplicity to the winds, lie sets 
himself to give literary form to visions, and he is so purely 
spiritual and ethereal, so far beyond the realm of normal 
human speech, that mysticism fiequcntly devolves into 
crypticism. llis rhythm, too, is often so subtle that it 
hardly seems rhythm at all ; yet even in Ins weirdest llights 
Blake is still the master, lie still embodies that curious 
something which differentiates great art from the rank and 
file of aesthetic products. And if, as observed before, the 
colouring in many of his water-colour drawings is sadly 
thin and poor, the very reverse is true, and true abundantly 
of the poems written towards the close of his life Glowing 
and gorgeous tones are omnipresent in these, they have the 
barbaric pomp of Gautier's finest prose, the glitter and 
opulence of Berlioz' or Wagner’s orchestration, nay the 
richness and splendour of a sunset among towering 
mountains. 

No account of Blake would be complete without some 
account of the literature which has grown up around his 
name, a literature whereof many items are more than 
worthy of the topic they celebrate. The eailiest systematic 
biography of the master is that by Alexander Gilchrist, 
1863, a book, the more valuable inasmuch as it contains 
many reproduction? of Blake's drawings, notably the whole 
of the Job set: and since Gilchrist’s day the aitist's life 
has been rewritten by Alfred I. Story, 1893, and by Edwin 
J. Ellis, 1907, while his letters have been collected and 
annotated by Frederick Tatham, 1906. Much interesting 
and important matter concerning Blake is contained in 
The Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer, by A. W. Palmer, 
1892 in A Memoir of Edward Calvert by Samuel Calvert, 
1893, and in The Life of John Linnell by A. T. Story, 1892, 
while as regards critical studies of the master, perhaps the 
be 9 t is Swinburne's eloquent tribute, 1868, and further 
works of note are those of Richard Garnett, Mr. Arthur 
Symons and M. Basil de Selincourt. The student should 
also consult Ideas of Good and Evil by W. B. Yeats, 1903, 
and The Rosetti Papers by W. M. Rossetti, 1903, while he 
will find it advisable to look also at an edition of the Job 
illustrations containing an able introduction by Mr. Laur¬ 
ence Binyon, 1906. To speak finally of editions of Blake's 
own writings these are of course numerous, but the only 
one which is really complete is that edited by E, J. Ellis, 
1906. W. G. B-M. 


Blanchfleur : Granddaughter of the Duke of Ferrara and 
heroine of the romance Florice and Blanchefteur, which is 
probably of Spanish origin. She and Florice, son of the 
King of Murcia, loved each other from infancy, and she 
gave him a magical ring He was banished for his love 
and Blanchfleuv was eventually shipped to Alexandria to 
be sold a? a slave. Florice, however, found her there, 
partly by aid of the mystic ring, and they were happily 
united. 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna : wa? born at Ekaterinoslav 
Russia, on the 31st of July, 1831. She was the daughter 
of Colonel Peter Hahn, a member of a Mecklenburg family 
settled in Russia She married at the age of seventeen 
Nicephore Blavatsky, a Russian official 111 Caucasia, a man 
very much older than herself. Her married file was of short 
duration as she separated from her husband in a few months. 
The next year or so she occupied chiefly in travelling, Texas 
Mexico, Canada and India, were each in turn the scene 
of her wanderings, and she twice attempted to enter Tibet, 
on one occasion she managed to cross it? Rentier in disguise 
but lost her way, and alter various adventures wa? found 
by r a body of horsemen and escorted homewards The 
period between 1848 and 1S58, she described as the ” veiled” 
tune of her life, refusing to divulge anything that happened 
to her m these ten years, save stray allusions to a seven 
years’ stay in Little and Great Tibet, or in a “ Himalayan 
Retreat.” In 1858 she returned to Russia, where she soon 
achieved distinction as a spiritualistic medium. Later on 
she went to the United States where she remained for six 
years, and became a naturalised citizen She became 
prominent in spiritualistic circle? in America about 1870. 
It was there that she founded her school of Theosophy. 
Ihc idea occurred to her of combining her spirit ualn tic 
” control ” with Buddhistic legends about Tibetan sages, 
and she professed to have direct ” astral ” communication 
with two Tibetan mahatmas. 

With the aid of Col. Henry Olcott, she founded in New 
York, 111 1875, the Theosophical Society with a threefold 
aim : (1) to form a universal brotherhood of man ; (2) to 
study and make known the ancient religions, philosophies 
and sciences ; (3) to investigate the laws ot natuie and 
develop the divine powers latent in man. In order to gain 
converts to Theosophy'’ she was obliged to appear to perform 
miracles This she did with a large measure of success, but 
her “ methods ” were on several occasion? detected as fraudu¬ 
lent. Nevertheless her commanding personality secured 
for her a large following, and when she died, in 1891, she 
was at the head of a large body of believers in her teaching, 
numbering about 100,000 persons. ( Sec Theosophy.) 

Blindfolding a Corpse : The Afntans of the Shan River in 
Central America were wont to blindfold a corpse before 
burying it, to prevent it from returning to haunt 
the survivors. 

Blookula : (.See Scandinavia.) 

Bluebeard : {See Gilles de Laval.) 

Bodhisattva : is the official in the theosophical hierarchy 
who has charge of the religion and education of the world. 
He is the founder of religions, instituting these either di¬ 
rectly or through one of his messengers, and after a faith 
has been founded, he puts it in charge of a Maste r, though 
he still continues the direction of it. 

Bodin, Jean • a jurisconsult and student of demonology, who 
died of the plague in 1596, An Angovin by birth, he 
studied law in youth and published his Republique,. which 
La Harpe calls “ the rerm of the spirit of law,” but it is 
his Demonomanie des Sorciers by which he is known to 
occultists. In this work he defended sorcery, but propa¬ 
gated numerous errors. By his Colloquium heptaplotneron 
de abdites rerum sublimium varcanus he aroused very un¬ 
favourable opinions "'regarding his religious views. In it 
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he discusses in the form of dialogue the theological opinions 
of Jews, Mussulmans, and deists to the disadvantage of 
the Christian faith, and although he died a Catholic he 
professed in his time the tenets of Protestantism, Judaism, 
sorcery, atheism and deism. The De monomania was pub¬ 
lished in Paris, in 1581, and again under the title of bUau des 
demons et des sorciers at Wiort, in 1616. In its fmt and 
second books Bodin demonstrates that spirits have com¬ 
munication until mankind, and traces the various charac¬ 
teristics and forms which distinguish good spirits from 
evil. He unfolds the methods of diabolic prophecy and 
communication, and those of evocation of evil existences 
of pacts with the Devil, of journeys through the air to the 
sorcerers’ Sabbath, of infernal ecstasies, of spells by which 
one may change himself into a werewolf, and of carnal 
communion with incubi and succubi. The third book 
speaks of the manner of preventing the work of sorcerers 
and obviating their charms and enchantments, and the 
fourth of the manner in which sorcerers may be known. 
He concludes his study by refuting the work of John Wier 
or Wierius (q.v.) who, he asserts, was in error in believing 
sorcerers to be fools and people of unsound mind, and states 
that the books of that author should be burned “ for the 
honour of God.” 

Sir Walter Scott says : “ Bodin, a lively Frenchman, 
explained the zeal of Wierius to protect the tribe of 
sorcerers from punishment, by stating that he himself 
was a conjurer and the scholar of Cornelius Agnppa, and 
might therefore well desire to save the lives of those accused 
of the same league with Satan. Hence they threw oil their 
antagonists the offensive names of witch-patrons and 
witch-advocates, as if it were impossible for any to hold 
the opinion of Naudseus, Wierius, Scot, etc., without patron¬ 
izing the devil and the witches against their brethren of 
mortality. Assailed by such heavy charges, the philoso¬ 
phers themselves lost patience, and retorted abuse in their 
turn, calling Bodin, Delrio, and others who used their 
arguments, witch-advocates, and the like, as the affirming 
and defending the existence of the crime seemed to increase 
the number of witches, and assuredly augmented the list 
of executions. But for a certain time the preponder¬ 
ance of the argument lay on the side of the Dcmonolo- 
gists. 

Boehme, Jakob : (1575-1624) : German Mystic. The name o 
this illustrious mystic and philosopher, who has excited 
so wide and lasting an influence, is sometimes spelt Beem 
cr Behm, Behmon or Behmont, while commoner still is the 
form used at the head of this article ; but it is piobable 
that Jakob's name was really Bohme , for that spelling 
savours far more of bygone Germany than any of the 
multifarious others do. Born in 1575, at Altstcidenberg, 
in Upper Lusatia, the philosopher came of humble peasant 
stock, and accordingly his education consisted in but a 
brief sojourn at the village school of Seidenberg, about a 
mile from his own home, while the greater part of his 
childhood was spent in tending his father’s flocks on the 
grassy sides of a mountain, known as the Landskrone. 
This profession doubtless appealed to a boy of speculative 
and introspective temperament, but betimes it transpired 
that Jakob was not strong enough physically to make a 
good shepherd, and consequently he left home at the age 
of thirteen, going to seek his fortune at Gorlitz, the nearest 
town of any size. 

To this day Gdrlitz is famous for its shoemakers, while 
in Boehtne’s time it was a very centre and stronghold of 
the cobbling industry ; so it was to a cobbler that the boy 
went first in search of employment, and very soon he had 
found what he wantod. Unfortunately, the few authentic 
records of his career offer little information concerning his 
early years, but apparently he prospered tolerably well. 


it being recorded that in 1599 he became a master-shoe¬ 
maker, and that soon afterwards he was married to Kathar- 
ina, daughter of Hans Kantzschmann, a butcher. The 
young couple took a house near the bridge in Noiss Voistadt 
—their dwelling is ftill pointed out to the tourist—and 
some years later Boehme sought to improve his business 
by adding gloves to his stock in trade, a departure which 
sent him periodically to Prague to acquire consignments 
of the goods in question. 

It is likely that Boehme began to write soon after be¬ 
coming a master-cobbler, if not even at an earlier period, 
but it was not till he was approaching forty that his gifts 
became known and appreciated. About the year 1612, he 
composed a philosophical treatise, Aurora , Oder die A/or- 
genrOle un Aufgang, and, though this was not printed till 
much later, manuscript copies were passed from hand to 
hand, the result being that the writer soon found himself 
the centre of a local circle of thinkers and scholars, many 
of them people far above him in the social scale. These 
did not say that the cobbler should stick to his last, but 
realised that his intellect was an exceptionally keen one; 
and Boehme would no doubt have proceeded to print and 
publish his work but for an unfortunate occurrence, just 
that occurrence which has always been liable to harars 
the man of bold and original mind. In short, a charge of 
heresy was brought against him by the Lutheran Church; 
lie was loudly denounced from the pulpit by Gregorius 
Richter, pastor prmiarius of Gorlitz, and anon, the town 
council, fearing to contend with the omnipotent eccles¬ 
iastical authorities, took possession of the original manu¬ 
script of Boehme's work, and bade the unfortunate author 
de-jist from writing in the meantime. So far as can be 
ascertained, he obeyed instructions for a little while, per¬ 
haps fearing the persecution which would await him if he 
did otherwise, but by 1618 ho was busy again, compiling 
polemical and expository treatises; while in 1622,he wrote 
certain short pieces on repentance, resignation, and the 
like. These last were the only things from his pen which 
were published in book form during his lifetime, and with 
Ins consent, nor were they of a nature likely to excite 
clerical hostility ; but a little later Boehme circulated a 
less cautious theological work, Per Weg zu Christa, and this 
was the signal for a fresh outburst of hatred on the part 
of the church, Richter storming from his pulpit once again. 
The philosopher, however, contrived to go unscathed, and, 
during a brief sojourn at Dresden, he had the pleasure of 
listening to sundry orations made in his praise by some 
of his admirers, whose number was now groatly increased. 
But Boehme was not destined to survive this triumph long, 
for, struck down by fever at Dresden, he was carried with 
great difficulty to his home at Gorlitz, and there he died in 
1624, his wife being absent at the time 

Boehme’ s literary output divides itself easily and natur¬ 
ally into three distinct sections, and indeed ho himself 
observed this, and drew up a sort of specification wherein 
he virtually indicated his successive aims. At first he 
was concerned simply with the study of the deity, and to 
this period belongs his Aurora; next he grew interested 
in the manifestation of the divine in the structure of the 
world and of man, a predilection which resulted in four 
great works. Die Drei Principien Gottlichens Wes Wescus, 
Vom Dreifachen Leben der Menschen, Von der Mensch - 
wet dung Chris ti, and Von der Geburt and Bezlichnung A ller 
Wescu ; while finally, he devoted himself to advanced 
theological speculations and researches, the main outcome 
being his Von Christi Testamenten and his Von der Chaden - 
wahl : Mysterium Magnum . Other notable works from 
his hand, are his seven Quellgeister, and likewise his study 
of the three first properties of eternal nature, a treatise 
in which some of his ardent devotees have found Sir Adam 
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Newton s formula anticipated and which certainly re- unfortunates, of how all sorcerers and magicians possess 

semblcs Schelling's Theogonischc Natnv the power of changing their forms into those of wolves, 

Alchemist or not himself, Boehme’$ writings demonstrate and how, for these offences they were burnt at the stake 

that he studied Paracchas closely, while they also reflect without sacrament, so that they were destroyed body and 

the influence of Valentine Weigel, and of the earliest soul. The work terminates with instructions to judges 

protestant mystic, Kaspar Schwcnhfeld. Nor was it other of cases of sorcery, and is often known as the Code dcs 

than natural that the latter should appeal keenly to the Somers, 

philosopher of Gorhtz, he too being essentially a stout Boh : A magical word greatly used to frighten children. 
Protestant, and having little or nothing in common with £% Boe," a Greek word is synonymous with the Latin 

the mystics of other forms oi Christianity. That is to say, “ Clamor " signifying our English cry ,” and it is possible 

he is^ seldom or never dogmatic, but always speculative, that the cry of the ox " boo ’ may have suggested this 

true Teuton that he was; while his writings disclose none exclamation, as this sound would quite naturally be very 

of tlio.se religious ecstasies which fill the pages of Santa terrifying to a young child. One also suspects some con- 

Theresa, and he never talks of holding converse with nection between this monosyllable and the £k Boglc-boe ’ 

spirits or angels, or with bygone saints; he never refers or " bwgwiy ” of Welsh people According to War ton, 

to miracles worked on his behalf, practically the one it wa« the name of a fierce Gothic general, whose name 

exception being a passage where he tells how, when a liko those of other great conquerors was remembered as 

shepherd boy on the Landskrone, he was vouchsafed an a word of terror. 

apparition of a pail of gold. At the same time, he seems Bohmius, Jean : The author of a work entitled Pysehologie, 

to have felt a curious and constant intimacy with the a treatise on spirits, published at Amsterdam in 1632. 

invisible world, ho appeals to have had a strangely per- Of its author nothing is known, 
spicacious vision of the Crgntnd, as he calls it, which is, Bolomancy : {Sec Belomancy.) 

being literally translated, primitive cause , and it w T as Bonati : A Florentine astrologer who flourished in the thir- 


probably his gift in these particular ways, and the typically 
German clearness with which he sets down his ideas and 
convictions, which chiefly begot his vast and wide influence 
over subsequent people inclined to mysticism. Through¬ 
out the latter half of the seventeenth century, his works 
weie translated into a number of different languages, and 
found a place in the library of nearly every broadminded 
English theologian , while they proved a great and acknow¬ 
ledged source of inspiration to William Law, the author of 
Chyn>Lan Perfection and A Setious Call to a Devout Life. 
Since then, various religious bodies, regarding Boehme 
as their high priest, have been founded m Great Britain 
and in Holland , while in America, too, the sect known as 
Pliiladelpliians owe their dominant tenets to the mystic 
of Gdriitz. W. S. B-Al. 

Bogey : lVihaps dcuvod from the Slavonic hog, god. Other 
foims of the name of this ancient sprite, spectre or goblin 
are bug-a-boo, hot* (Yorkshire), boggart, bogle (Scotland), 
boggle', bo-guest, bar-guest, boll, boman, and boi k. Bull- 
beggar is probably a hum of bu and bogey allied to boll 
(Northern), an apparition 

Boguet Henri : Grand Justice of the district Saint Claude, 
in Burgundy, who died in 1010. He was the author of a 
work full of peui lie and ferocious zeal against sorcerers. 
This book, published at the commencement oi the seven¬ 
teenth century, was latteily burnt because of the inhu¬ 
manities winch crowded its pages It is entitled Disc ours 
dcs sorciers, with m my instructions concerning how to 
judge sorcerers and their acts. It is, in short, a compilation 
of procedures, at the majority of which the author has 
himself presided, and which exhibit the most incredible 
absurdities and criminal credulity. In its pages wC dis¬ 
cover the proceedings against the unfortunate little Louise 
Maillat, who at the age of eight was possessed of eight 
demons, of Fran^oise Sucre tain, a sorceress who had 
meetings with the said demons, and who had the Devil 
for her lover and of the sorcerers Gros-Jacques and \Ailhr- 
moz. Claude Gailiard and Poland Duvernms and many 
others figure in the dreadful role of the sanguinary author's 
dread judgments. Boguet details the horrible doings of 
the witches' Sabbath, how the sorcerers caused hail to fall 
of which they made a powder to be used as poison, how 
they used an unguent which carried them to the Sabbath, 
how a sorcerer was enabled to slay whom he would by 
means of a mere breath, and how, when arraigned before 
a judge they cannot shed tears. He further enlarges 011 
the Devil's mark which was found on the skins of these 


teentli century. Flo lived in a most original manner, and 
perfected the art of prediction. When the army of Martin 
IV, beseige -1 Eorli, a town of the Romagna, defended by 
the Count of Montterrat ,Bonati announced to the Count 
that lie would succeed in repulsing the enemy, but that 
lie would be wounded in the fray. The event justified 
his prediction, and the Count who had taken with him the. 
necessary m Tennis to staunch Ins wound in case the pro¬ 
phecy came true, became a devout adherent of astrology. 
Bmati became a I-Tan rise an towards the close ol his life, 
and died in 1300 Ilis woiks were published by Jacobus 
Cauterus under the title of Liber Astronomicus, at 
Augsberg, in ipqi. 

Boniface VIII., Pope, who gained an unenviable notoriety 
in Dante’s Inferno has been regarded by many as an ex¬ 
ponent of Lie black art, and so romantic are the alleged 
magical circumstances connected with him that they are 
worthy of repetition. Boniface, a noted jurisconsult, was 
born at Anagni, about 1228, and was elected Pope in 1294. 
He was a sturdy protagonist of papal supremacy, and before 
he had been seated two years on the throne of St. Peter 
he quai relied sei iously with Plnlhppe le Bel, King of France, 
whom lie excommunicated. This quarrel originated in 
the determination ot the king to check in his own dominions 
the power and insolence of the church and the ambitious 
pretensions of the see of Rome. In 1303, Phillippe’s min¬ 
isters and agents, having collected pretended evidence in 
Italy, boldly accused Boniface of heresy and sorcery, and 
the king called a council at Paris to hear witnesses and 
pronounce judgment The pope resisted, and refused to 
acknowledge a council not called by himself ; but the 
insults and outrage* to which he was exposed proved too 
much for him, and lie died the same year, in the midst of 
these vindictive proceedings, llis enemies spread abroad 
a report, that 111 his last moment? he had confessed his 
league with the demon, and that his death was attended 
with k ‘ so much thunder and tempest, with dragons flying 
in the air and vomiting flames, and such lightning and 
other prodigies, that the people of Rome believed that 
the whole city was going to be swallowed up in the abyss." 
His successor, Benedict xi. undertook to defend his memory 
but he died in the lirst year of his pontificate (in 130 \), 
it was said by poison, and the holy see remained vacant 
during eleven months. In the middle of June, 1305, a 
Frenchman, the archbishop of Bordeaux, was elected to 
the papal chair under the title of Clement V. 

It was understood that Clement w'as raised to the papacy 
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in a great measure by the king's influence, who is raid to 
have stipulated as one of the conditions, that he should 
allow of the proceedings against Boniface , which were to 
make his memory infamous. Preparations were again 
made to carry on the trial of Boniface, but the king’s ne¬ 
cessities compelled him to seek other boons of the supreme 
pontiff, in consideration of which he agreed to drop the 
prosecution, and at last, in 1312, Boniface was declared 
in the council of Vienne, innocent of all the offences with 
which he had been charged. 

If wo may place any faith at all in the witnesses who 
were adduced against him, Boniface was at bottom 
a freethinker, who concealed under the mitre the spirit 
of mockery which afterwards shone forth in his country¬ 
man Rabelais, and that in moments of relaxation, especially 
among those with whom he was familiar, he was in the 
habit of speaking in bold—even in cynical—language, of 
things which the church regarded as sacred. Persons were 
brought forward who deposed to having heard expulsions 
from the lips of the pope, which, if not invented or exag¬ 
gerated, savour of infidelity, and even of atheism. Other 
persons deposed that it was commonly reported in Italy, 
that Boniface had communication with demons, to,whom 
he offered his worship, whom he bound to his service by 
necromancy, and by whose agency he acted. They said 
further, that ho had been heaid to hold conversation with 
spirits in the night ; that he had a certain idol,” in which 
a “ diabolical spirit ” was enclosed, whom he was in the 
habit of consulting ; while others said he had a demon 
enclosed in a ring which he wore on his finger. The wit¬ 
nesses in general spoke of these reports only as things which 
they had heard ; but one a friar, brother Bernard de 
Sorano, deposed, that when Boniface was a cardinal, and 
held the office of notary to Nicholas III , he lay with the 
papal army before the castle of Puriano, and he (brother 
Bernard) was sent to receive the surrender of the castle. 
He returned with the cardinal to Viterbo, where he was 
lodged in the palace Late one night, as he and the car¬ 
dinal’s chamberlain were looking out of the window of the 
room he occupied, they saw Benedict of Gaeta (which was 
Boniface s name before he was made pope) enter a garden 
adjoining the palace, alone, and in a mysterious manner. 
He made a circle on the ground with a sword, and placed 
himself in the middle, having with him a cock, and a fire 
in an earthen pot [in quadam olla terrea). Having seated 
himself in the middle of the circle, lie killed the cock 
and threw its blood in the fire, from which smoke 
immediately issued, while Benedict read in a certain book 
to conjure demons. Presently brother Bernard heard a 
great noise [rumorem magnum) and was much terrified. 
Then he could distinguish the voice of some one saying, 
** Give us the share,” upon which Benedict took the cock 
threw it out of the garden, and walked away without ut¬ 
tering a word. Though he met several persons on his 
way, he spoke to nobody, but proceeded immediately to 
a chamber near that of brother Bernard, and shut himself 
up. Bernard declared that, though he knew there was 
nobody in the room with the cardinal, he not only heard 
him talking all night, but he could distinctly perceive a 
strange voice answering him. 

Bonnevault, Pierre : A sorcerer of Poitou in the seventeenth 
century, who was arrested as he was on his way to the 
Devil’s Sabbath. He confessed that on the first occasion 
he had been present at that unholy meeting he had been 
taken thither by his parents and dedicated to the Devil, 
to whom he had promised to leave his bones after death, 
but that he had not bargained to leave his infernal majesty 
his immortal soul. He admitted that he called Satan 
master, that the Enemy of Man had assisted him in various 
magical acts, and that he, Bonnevault, had slain various 


persons through Satanic agency. In the end he was con¬ 
demned to death. His brother Jean, accused of sorcery 
at the same time, prayed to the Devil for assistance, and 
was raised some four or five feet from the ground and 
dashed back thereon, his skin turning at the same time to a 
blue-black hue. lie confessed that he had met at the 
Sabbath a young man through whom he had promised 
one of his fingers to Satan after his death. He also told 
how he had been transported through the air to the Sabbath 
how he had received powders to slay certain people whom 
he named, and for these crimes he received the punishment 
of death. 

Bonnevault, Maturin de : Father of the preceding also 
accused of sorcery, visited by experts who found upon 
his right shoulder a mark resembling a .small rose, and 
when a long pin was thrust into this he displayed such 
signs of distress that it was judged that he must be a sor¬ 
cerer, indeed, he confessed that he had espoused Berthom^e 
de la Bedouche, who with her father and mother practised 
sorcery, and how he had gone to seek serpents and toads 
for tho purposes of their sorceries. He said that the Sab¬ 
bath was held four times yearly, at the feasts of Saint 
John the Baptist, Christmas, Mardi gras and Paques. 
He had slain seven persons by sorcery, and avowed that 
he had been a sorcerer since he was seven years of age. 
He met a like fate with his sons. 

Book of Celestial Chivalry : Appeared in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It is of Spanish origin ; and treats of 
suppositious knightly adventures, in a semi-romantic, 
semi-mystical vein. 

Book of Sacred Magic : (See Abraham the Jew.) 

Book of Secrets : (Sec Kabala.) 

Book of the Dead : An arbitrary title given to an Egyptian 
funerary work called pert em hnt, the proper translation 
of which is : “ coming forth by day,” or vv manifested in 
the light.” There arc several versions or recensions of 
this work, namely those of Heliopolis, Thebes and Sais, 
these editions differing only inasmuch as they were edited 
by tho colleges of priests founded at these centres. Many 
papyri of the work have been discovered, and passages 
from it have been inscribed upon the walls of tombs and 
pyramids, and on sarcophagi and mummy-wrappings. 
It is undoubtedly of extiemely early date : how early it 
would indeed be difficult to say with any exactness, but 
in the course of centuries it was greatly added to and modi¬ 
fied. In all about 200 chapters exist, but no papyrus has 
been found containing all these. The chapters are quite 
independent of one another, and were probably all com¬ 
posed at different times. The main subject of the whole 
is the beatification of the dead, who were supposed to recite 
the chapters in order that they might gain power and enjoy 
the privileges of the new life. 

The work abounds in magical references, and it is its 
magical side alone which w\ can consider here. The whole 
trend of the Book of the Dead is thaumatmagic, as its 
purpose is to guard the dead against the dangers which 
they have to face in reaching the other world. As in most 
mythologies, the dead Egyptian had to encounter malig¬ 
nant spirits, and was threatened by many dangers before 
reaching his haven of rest. He had also to undergo judg¬ 
ment by Oiris, and to justify himself before being per¬ 
mitted to enter the realms of bliss. This he imaginedjhe 
could in great part accomplish by the recitation of various 
magical formulae, and spells, which would ward off the 
evil influences opposed to him. To this end every Egyptian 
of means had buried vith him a papyrus of the Book of 
the Dead, in which was contained at least all the chapters 
necessary to his encounter with such formidable adversaries 
as ho would meet at the gates of Amenti (q.v.), the Egyptian 
Hades, and which would assist him in making replies during 
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his ceremony of justification. First amongst these spells 
were the “ words of power " (See “ Egypt '*). The Egyp¬ 
tians believed that to discover the “ secret ” name of a god 
was to gain complete ascendancy over him. Sympathetic 
magic was in vogue in Egyptian burial practice, for we 
find in Egyptian tombs of the better sort, paintings of 
tables laden with viands of several descriptions, the in¬ 
scriptions attached to which convey the idea of boundless 
liberality. Inscriptions like the following are extremely 
common—“ To the Ka or soul of so-and-so, 5,000 loaves 
of bread, 500 geese, and 5.000 jugs of beer.” '['hose dedica¬ 
tions cost the generous donors little, as they merely had 
the objects named painted upon the wall of the tomb, 
imagining that their has or astral counterparts would be 
eatable and drinkable by the deceased Tins of course 
is merely an extension of the neolithic savage conception 
that articles buried with a man had their astral counter¬ 
parts and would be of use to him 111 another world. 

Pictorial representation played a considerable part in 
the magical ritual of the Hook of the Dead. One of the 
pleasures of the dead was to sail over Heaven 111 the boat 
of Ra, and to secure this for the deceased one must paint 
certain pictures and mutter over them words of power. 
On this, Budge in his Kqvptian Mat>ic says * “ On a piece 
of clean papyrus a boat is to be drawn with ink made of 
green abut mixed with anti water, and in it are to be figures 
of Isis, Thoth, Shu, and Khepera, and the deceased ; when 
this had been done the papyrus must be fastened to the 
breast of the deceased, care being taken that it does not 
actually touch lus body. Then shall lus spirit outer into 
the boat of Ra each clay, and the god Thoth shall take 
heed to him, and he shall sail about with him into any 
place that he wisheth. Elsewhere it is ordered that the 
boat of Ra be painted k in a pure place,' and in the bows 
is to be painted .1 figure of the deceased , but Ra was 
supposed to travel in one boat (called Atet) until noon, 
and another (called Sektet) until sunset, and provision 
had to be made for the deceased m both boats, llow 
was this to be done ? On one sule of the picture of the 
boat a figure of the morning boat of Ra was to be drawn, 
and on the other a figure of the afternoon boat ; thus the 
one picture w*as capable of becoming tw r o boats And. 
piovided the proper otlerings were made for the deceased 
on the birthday of Osins, his soul would live for ever, and 
he would not (lie a second time. According to the rubric 
to the chapter in which these directions are gi\ en, the 
text of it is as old, at least, as the time of llcsepti, the fifth 
king of the 1st. dynasty, wdio reigned about DC. 435a, 
and the custom of painting the boat upon papyrus is prob¬ 
ably contemporaneous The two following mbrics from 
Chapters CXXXII 1 . and CXXXIV., respectively, will 
explain still further the importance of such pictures .— 

“1. k This chapter shall lie recited over a boat four 
cubits in length, and made of green porcelain (on which 
have been painted) the divine sovereign chiefs of the cities ; 
and a figure of heaven with its stars shall be made also, 
and this thou shalt have made ceremonially pure by means 
of natron and incense. And behold, thou shalt make an 
image of Ra in yellow colour upon a new r plaque and set 
it at the bows of the boat. And behold, thou shalt make 
an image of the spirit which thou dost wish to make per¬ 
fect (and place it) in this boat, and thou shalt make it to 
travel about in the boat (which shall lie made in the form 
of the boat) of Ra ; and he shall see the form of the god 
Ra himself therein. Let not the eye of any man what¬ 
soever look upon it, with the exception of thine own self, 
or thy father, or thy son, and guard (this) with great care. 
Then shall the spirit be perfect in the heart of Ka, and 
it shall give unto him power with the company of the gods ; 
and the gods shall look upon him as a divine being like 


unto themselves ; and mankind and the dead shall fall 
down upon their faces and he shall be seen in the under¬ 
world in the form of the radiance of Ra.' 

” 2. ‘ This chapter shall be recited over a hawk standing 

and having the white crown upon Ins head, (and over 
figures of) the gods Tern, Shu, Tefnut, Sel), Nut, Osiris, 
Isis, Suti, and Ncphthys, painted in yellow colour upon 
a new plaque, winch shall be placed m (a model of) the 
boat (of Ra), along with a figure of the spirit whom thou 
wouldst make perfect. These thou shalt anoint with 
cedar oil, and incense shall be offered up to them on the 
fire, and feathered fowl shall be roasted It is an act of 
praise* to Ra as lie journeyeth, and it shall cause a man to 
have his being along with Kn day by day, whithersoever 
the god vayaueth ; and it shall destroy the enemies of Ra 
m very truth regularly and continually.' " 

It was understood that the words of power were not to 
be spoken until alter death They were “ a great mys¬ 
tery ” but “the eye of no man whatsoever must sec it, 
for it is a thing of abomination for eveiy man to know 
it Hide it, therefore , the Book of tin* Lady of the Hidden 
Temple is its name ” This would seem to refer to some 
spell uttered by Isis-Ilathnr which delivered the god Ra 
or Hcjius trom trouble, or wsvs of benefit to him, and it is 
com hided that it may be equally efficacious 111 the case 
of the deceased 

Many spells were included in the Book of the Dead lor 
the purpose of preserving the mummy against mouldering, 
for assisting the owner of the papyrus to become as a god 
and to bo able to transfoim house!! into any shape, he 
desired Tainted offerings weie also provided lor him 
m order that lie might give gifts to the gods Thus we 
see that the Book 0} the Dead was undoubtedly magical 
in its character, consisting as it dul of a senes of spells or 
woids of power, which enabled the speaker to have perfect 
control over all the powers of Amenti The only moment 
m which the dead man is not master of his fate is when 
his heart is weighed by Thoth before Osiris If it docs 
not conform to the standard required for justification, he 
is cast out ; but this excepted, an absolute knowledge 
of the Book of the Dead safeguarded the deceased in every 
way from the danger of damnation So numerous are 
the spells and charms for the use of the deceased, that to 
merely -enumerate them would bo to take up a good deal 
of space. A number of the chapteis consist of prayers 
and fnmns to the gods, but the directions as to the magical 
uses of the book are equally numerous and the conception 
oi supplication is mingled with the idea of circumvention 
bv sorcery In the most extraordinary manner. 

Book of the Sum Total: (>A Avicenna and Jean de Menug.) 
Book of Thel: [Sec Blake.) 

Boolya : [See Magic.) 

Borack : Mahomet's mare which he has put in Paradise. 
She has a human face, and stretches at each step as far 
as the fuithest sight can reach. 

Boreal Virtue : (See Fludd.) 

Borri, Josephe-Frangols : An alchemistical imposter of the 
seventeenth century, born at Milan, in 1627. In youth 
his conduct w*as so wayw r ard that at last he was compelled 
to seek reluge in a church m dread of the vengeance of 
those whom he had wronged However, he speedily 
cloaked lus delinquencies under the cloak of imposture 
and hypocrisy, and he pretended that God had chosen 
him to reform mankind and to re-establish His reign below, 
lie also claimed to be the champion of the Papal power 
against all heretics and Protestants, and wore a wondrous 
sword which he alleged Saint Michael had picsentcd him 
with. He said that he had beheld in heaven a luminous 
palm-branch which was reserved for him. He held that 
the Virgin was divine in nature, that she had conceived 
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through inspiration, and that she was equal to her Son, with 
Whom she was present in the Eucharist, that the Holy 
Spirit was incarnate in her, that the second and third 
Persons of the Trinity were inferior to the Father. Accord¬ 
ing to some writers Borri proclaimed himself as the Holy 
Spirit incarnate. He was arrested after the death of 
Innocent X by order of the Inquisition, and on 3rd of 
January, 16O1, condemned to be burnt as a heretic. But 
he succeeded in escaping to Germany whete he received 
much money from the Queen Christina to whom he claimed 
that he could manufacture the Philosophers’ Stone, lie 
afterwards fled to Copenhagen, whence he wished to sail 
to Turkey. But he was tracked to a small village hard 
by and arrested along with a conspirator He was sent 

v back to Rome, wheie he died 111 prison, August loth, i h 95 
He is the author of a work entitled, The Kev of the Cabinet 
of the Chevalier Born (Geneva, 1O81) which is chiefly 
concerned with elementary spirits, and it is this work winch 
the Abbe de Villars has given in an abridged lorm as the 
Comte de Gabalis (q.v.). 

Borroughs, George : (See America, U.S. of.) 

Bors, Bohors or Boort : One of King Arthur’s knights, lie 
was associated with Sir Galahad and Lancelot in their 
search for the Holy Grail lie is the hero of many magic al 
adventures, one of which we relate. During the quest 
for the Holy Gtail, a damsel offers him her love, which 
he refuses ; and she, with twelve other damsels, thereupon 
threatens to throw' herself from a tower Hoys, though 
of a kindly disposition, thinks they had better lose then 
souls than his. They fall from the tower, Boys 1 losses 
himself, and the whole vanishes, being a deceit of the de\i 1. 
After the quest i-> ended Boys comes to Camclut , lie relates 
his adventures, which it is said were written down and 
kept 111 the Abbey of Salisbury 

Botanomancy : A method ol divination by means of burning 
the brandies or vervein and brier, upon which were carved 
the questions of the practitioner. 

Bottle Imps : A class ot German spirits, similar in many 
ways to Familiars. 'Ihe following is the piescnption of 
an old alchynnst, given by the Bishop oi Diumoie in Ins 
Relic s of Anrient Poehy, for the purpose of securing one of 
these fairies. First, take a broad square crystal or Vene¬ 
tian glass, about hree inches 111 breadth and length Lay 
it in the blood of a w hite hen on thiec Wednesrlav «■ or 
three Fridays, 'then take it and wash it with holy water 
and fumigate it. Then take three hazel sticks a year old ; 
take the Kirk oil them ; make them long enough to write 
on them the name of the fairy or spirit whom you may 
desire three tunes on each stick, which must be flat on 
one side. Bury them under some lull haunted by fames 
on the Wednesday betoie you call her ; and on the Fnday 
following dig them out, and call her at eight, or three, or 
ten o’clock, winch aio good times for this purpose, in 
order to do so successfully one must be pure, and face to¬ 
ward the East. When you get her, tie her to the glass 

Bourru : A monkish apparition spoken of 111 many tales 
as that of an imaginary phantom which appeals to the 
Parisians, walking the slieets in the daikcst houis ol the 
night, and glancing in at the windows of timid folk— 
passing and re-paying a number of times Auiscs are 
wont to frighten their small chaigcs with the Monk Bourru, 
The origin of the spectre is unknown. 

Boville (or Bovillus), Charles de : A Picard who died about 
1333. He desired to establish in his work Dc sennit the 
opinion, anciently held, that the wan Id is an animal,—an 
idea also imagined by Felix Nogaret. Others works by 
Boville are his Lettrcs , lus Life of Raymond Lidjv, his 
Traitc des douse nombiei s, and his Trots Dialogues i>ur Vim* 
moYlalitt de VAme, U Resurrection, et la Fin du Monde . 
Bowls, Magical (See Magic.) 


Boxhorn, Mark Querlus : A celebrated Dutch critic, born 
at Bergon-op -Zoom, in 1612. His Treatise on Dreams 
(Leyden 1639) is of great rarity. 

Braccesco, Jean : A canon and alchemist of Brescia, who 
flourished in the seventeenth century He gave much 
study to the hermetic philosophy, and commented upon 
the work of Geber. His most curious work is The Tree 
of Life a dissertation upon the uses of the Philosophers' 
Stone in medicine. (Rome. 1542.) 

Bradlaugh, Charles : A prominent member of the Committee 
of the London Dialectical Society, appointed in 1869 to 
investigate the alleged phenomena of spiritualism He 
and Dr. Edmunds were among those who served on sub¬ 
committee No, 5, which held seances with Home, at which 
the phenomena were not at all satisfactory '1 he two 
investigators named therefore Signed a minority report, 
containing a < archil and critical treatment ol tlm 
evidence 

Bragadini, Mark Antony : An alchemist of Venue, beheaded 
in 1395, because he boasted that he had made some gold 
from a recipe which he had received from a demon. 
He was tried at Munich, by order of Duke William H. 
Two black dogs which accompanied him were also arrested, 
charged with being familiars, and duly tried They w'ere 
shot w'lth an arquebuse in the public squaie. 

Brahan Seer, The: Coinnearh Odhar (Kenneth Ore) Al¬ 
though Gomneach Odhar is still spoken of and believed 
in as a seer throughout the Highlands, and especially in 
the county of Ross and Crornaity, lus reputation of 
comparativelv recent giowth The rirst literary inference 
to him was made by Hugh Miller in lus Scenes and I ('genets 
of the Forth of Scotland (18351. About half a century 
later a collection of the VvFs predictions was published by 
the late Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, Inverness, the author 
of several clan histories Many of thoe alleged foi etchings 
are of a trivial < haiacUr 'The most impoitunt prophecies 
attributed to Coinneich (Kenneth) are those which refer 
to the house ot Seaforth Mackenzies One. which is sup¬ 
posed to have been uttered in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, foretold that the last of the Seaforths 
would be deaf. It was uttered at Brahan Castle, the chief 
scat ot the Seaforths, near Dingwall, aftei the seer had 
been condemned to death by burning, by Ladv Seaforth 
for some offensive remark He declared to lit*r ladyship 
that he would go to heaven, but she* would never leach 
it As a sign of this he declared that win n he was binned 
a raven and a dove would hasten towards hi- ashes. It 
the dove* was the hist to airive it would be proved his hope 
was well founded 'the same legend is attached to the 
memory of Michael Scott - a rather suggestive lact. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, Kenneth was burned on Ghanonry 
Point, near Fortrose No record survives of this event. 
The first authentic evidence' regarding the alleged seer, 
was uneaitlied by Mr William M Mackenzie, editor of 
Barbour’s Bruce, who found among the Scottish Parlia¬ 
mentary tecords ol the sixteenth century an order, which 
was sent to the Boss-shire authorities, to prosecute several 
wizards, including Gomneach Odhar. 'this was many years 
befejie there was a Seaiorlh. Jt is quite piobablo that 
Kenneth was buined. but the legendary cause of the tale 
must have been a tilling in ’’ of late tiaclition. Kenneth’s 
memory apparently had attached to it many floating 
prohecies and sayings including those attributed to Thomas 
and Michael Scott The sayings of “True Thomas ’’ were 
hawked through the Highlands m Gaelic chap books, and 
so strongly did the bard appeal to the imaginations of the 
eighteenth century folks oi Inverness, that they associate 
him until the Fairies and Fmgalians (Fians) of the local 
fairy mound, Tom-na-hurich. A Gaelic saying runs, 
“ When the horn is blown, True Thomas will come forth."' 
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Thomas took the place of Fingal (Finn or Fionn) as chief 
of the “ Seven Sleepers ” in Tom-na-hunch, Inverness. 
At Cromarty, which was once destroyed by the sea, 
Thomas is alleged to have foretold that it would be 
thrice destroyed Of course, the Uhvmer was never in 
Cromarty and probably knew nothing about it. As he 
supplanted Fingal at Inverness, s > at Cromarty he appeirr 
to have supplanted some other legendary individual The 
only authentic historical fact which remains is that Com- 
neach Odhar was a notorious vvizaid, and of matin c yen is, 
in the middle of the sixteenth caituiv Wiz.uds v\eie not 
necessarily seers It is significant that no reference is 
made to Kenneth in the letters received by IVpys from 
Lord Roay, regarding second-sight in the seventeenth 
century, or m the account of Or Johnson's Highland 
tour, although the learned doctor in\estimated the pro¬ 
blem sympathetically 

In the Scottisli Highlinds no higher compliment could 
be paid to the memory of any popul ir man than to attribute 
to him the gilt of “second sight ” Rev John Momson, 
minister of Petty, near Inverness, who was a baid, was one 
of the reputed seers of tins order Many’ of his 1 wonderful 
sayings" were collected long after his death Rev Dr 
Kennedy, a Dingwall hiee ( Jiur< h nnmslep and a man 
of strong personality and pronounced piety, is reputed to 
have had not only the ” gilt of prophecy " but also the 
<k gift of healing " lie was himself a believer in “ se< olid 
sight " and stated th it his father was able to foretell events 
In his 7 he I 'a p> of the Fudhcrs m A 'oss ^tuc (iSorj, he 
makes inference to several individuals who wen* similarly 

gifted " with what tie believed to be a God-given power. 
One of his seers was reputed to have foretold the ” Dis¬ 
ruption " of the Hum h of Scotland about sixteen \ ears 
Indore the event took place B\ this time the seers had 
acquired the piety of the people who believed in them 
Even the notoi ions Kenneth, the liraluni seer a Pagan and 
a wizard, became glorified bv doubtful tradition, life the 
notorious Michael Scott., one of Ins pmtotvpes 

References to second sight m the Highland*- are made 
in the following publications : Kirk *’ Send (. “nrwonu'C dlh 
of (Hues, fauns and fainc^ ; Matt-in's H estn v hies of 
Scotland, J icHlnnsc ph ia (Sctnnd A ■/go) or u Surf 
Dtscmivse (ajirrnmt\' Second Sr:lit by Lev John Liazcr 
(Edmbuigli, Kuddiman, Ancd and Go, M isu UtinunS 

by |ohn Aubiey, F l\ S (London, ioqo$ that them is 
sufficient evidence to justify tie* serious investigation of 
k ‘ Second sight" phenomena in the Scottish Highlands, 
no doubt can remain Hut that is no reason why the 
“ Bra|an Seer” legends should lo accepted as genuine, 
especially when it is found that Kenneth died befoie the 
SeafortU blanch of the Mackenzies came into existence. 
Whoever foretold the tall ot that house, it was curtainK 
not the “ notorious wizard " of tlie Scottish Parliamentary 
records. No doubt, Kenneth nude' him,sell notoi ions 
by tyrannizing over a superstitious people 4 m the, sixteenth 
centuiy, and was lenienibei ed on that .mount Duiing 
his lifetime lie must have bye?i credited with many hap¬ 
penings supposed to have been < aused by Ins spells After 
Ins death he gathered an undeserved reputation lor 
prophecy and piety by the snowball process - a not un¬ 
familiar happening m the past ot the x ottish Highlands, 
where Sir William Wallace, St Patnck, St Bean, and 
others were reputed to have been giants who thing glaciated 
boulders from hill-top to lull-top at mss wide glens and 
over lochs of respectable dimensions 

Donald Mackenzie. 

Brahma Charln : (Sec India.) 

Braid : {See Hypnotism.) 

Breathings, The : One of tho methods of yoga practice. 
There are three varieties of breathing amongst yogis : (i) by 


quite emptying the lungs, and holding them so as long 
as possible ; (2) by filling the lungs as full as may be ; and 
(p by merely letaining whatever breath happens to be in 
them. It is thus possible to suppress thought, thereby 
saving up much vital force 4 
Bredis : French medium. 'See France.! 

Briah : Ill the holnda, the third of the three stages of spirit 
progress, the three original ranks or classes Men 1 are 
called iq on to proceed from the lower to tin* higher. In 
the Apocalypse ihiah is represented as the feet of “the 
mightv ; ngei with the* fact* ol the sun." 

Briatic World : (See Kabala.) 

Briccriu sui named >b of the Poisoned Tongue”: an Lister 
Durham mentioned in the myth of Cuchuhun, a medneval 
Irish romance It is said that upon one occasion he asked 
certain warriors to a feast, and started the* question ot 
"Inch of them was thy greatest Con a 11 , Laety. and Cu- 
thulain, were selected, and a demon called ” The Terrible " 
was 1 eg nested to decide the point He* suggested who¬ 
ever could cut oft his, The* Tei rible’s, head to-da} , and 
allow Ins own I e.id to be < ut oft on the moriow, w on Id be 
the most courageous, and therefore most deserve the title 
of champion ( uchulam succeeded in beheading the 
devil, who immediately picked up h;s head and vanished 
I he* next day he re.q reared m his usual form in ordei to 
emt off ( uciiulain's head On lus placing his head on 
the bloc k, the donum told him to nse, and acknowledged 
that lie was champion of heland 

Bridge of Souls : The superstition that the souls of the dead 
sought the other world by means of a budge is pretty 
widely disseminated The Rev S Paring (.oulcl in his 
Book <>/ / olidofe sa\s k As peoples became rnoie civilised 
and thought mon- deeply ol the mastery of death, they 
conceived of a j lac e where the souls lived on, and being 
pu/z'ed to ar« ount foi the rainbow, came to the conclusion 
that it v'as a bridge by means of which spmts mounted to 
their abode above the clouds The Milkv Way was called 
vanouslv flu* Road of the Hods or the Road of Souls 
Among the* Norsemen, after Odin had consti acted his 
heavenly pM ule, aided by the dwaifs, tie reaied the bridge 
Biimst, vvfvir.il nun call the rainbow, by which it could 
lx* i*\<< hed it is of tlnec colours, that in the middle 
is ted, and is of hie, to consume am unworthy souls that 
would venture up tin* budge In connection with tins 
idea of a budge uniting heaven and eaith, up which souls 
asr ended aio«e tin* custom of persons constructing bridges 
for the good souls of their kinsfolk. On runic grave-stones 
m Denmark and Sweden we find such inscnptions as these. 

‘ \ageilfr had this bridge built for Anund, his good son ' 

4 'I lie moliier built live bridge lot her only son ’ ‘ Hold¬ 

fast had the bridge cnnsti acted for Hame, lus fathei, who 
lived in Vibv ' * Holdfast had the road made lor Igul 
and foi Fra, his deal wife ' At Sumlbystein, 111 the XLp- 
lands, is an inscription showing that three brothers and 
sistms cut cted a bridge over a fold for their father. 

1 he budge as a means of passage tor the soul fiom this 
eaith to eternity must have been known also to the Ancients 
for 111 the cult of Demeler, the goddess of Death, 
at ITcusis, where hot mysteries were gone through, 111 
01 dor to pass at once alter death into Elyisimn, there was 
an order ot Bridge priestesses ; and the goddess bore the 
name of the Lady ol the Bridge. In Rome also the pingi 
was a binlge-buddei pontilex, as he undertook the charge 
of souls In Austria and parts of Germany it is still sup¬ 
posed that children’s souls arc led up the rainbow' to heaven. 
Both in England and among the Chinese it is regarded as 
a sm to point with the finger at the bow. With us no 
trace of the idea that it is a Bridge of Souls icmains Prob¬ 
able this was thought to be a heathen belief and was ac¬ 
cordingly forbidden, for children in tho North of England 
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to this day when a rainbow appears, make a cross on the 
ground with a couple of twigs or straws, “ to cross out the 
bow." The West .Riding recipe for driving away a rain¬ 
bow is : “ Make a cross of two sticks and lay four pebbles 
on it, one at each end." 

Brig of Dread, The : There is an old belief, alluded to by 
Sir Walter Scott, that the soul, on leaving the body, has 
to pass over the Brig of Dread, a bridge as narrow as a 
thread, crossing a great gulf. If the soul succeed in passing 
it ho shall enter heaven, if he fail off he is lost. 

Brimstone : Plmy says that houses were formerly hallowed 
against evil spirits by the use of Brimstone. 

Brisin : An enchantress who figures in the Morte d'Arthur. 
She plays an important part in the annunciation of Galahad 
and the allurement of Lancelot 

British National Association of Spiritualists : A society 
formed in 1873, mainly through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Dawson Rogers, to promoto the interests of spiritualism 
in Great Britain. It numbered among its original vice- 
presidents and members of council the most prominent 
spiritualists of the day--Beniamin Coleman, Mrs Mak- 
dongali Gregory, Sir Charles Isham, Messrs Jacken, Dawson 
Rogers, and Morell Theobald, Dis. Wyld, Stanhope Speer, 
and many others—while many eminent people of other 
lands joined the association as corresponding members. 
The B.N.A.S . in 1882 decided to change its name to “ The 
Central Association of Spiritualists." Among its com¬ 
mittees was one for systematic resoarch into the pheno¬ 
mena of spiritualism, in which connection some interesting 
scientific experiments were made 111 1878 Faily 111 1S82 
conferences were held at the Association's rooms, presided 
over by Professor Barrett, which resulted in the formation 
of the Society for Psychical Research. Many members 
of the latter society were recruited from the council of 
the B.N A S., such as the Rev Stainton Moses, Dr George 
Wyld, Messrs. Dawson Rogers, and Morell Theobald. The 
B.N.A.S. was at first associated with the Spiritualist, 
edited by W. H. Harrison, but in 1879 the reports of its 
proceedings were transferred to Spiritual Notes, a paper 
which, founded in the previous year, came to an end in 
1881, as did also the Spiritualist. In the latter year 
Dawson Rogers founded Light, with which the society 
was henceforth associated. From the beginning of its 
career, the B.N A.S has held itself apart from religious 
and philosophical dogmatism, and has included among 
its members spiritualists of all sects and opinion*-. 

British Spiritual Telegraph : Spiritualistic journal. {See 
Spiritualism,) 

Britten, Mrs. Emma Hardinge : Mrs Emma Hardingc, after¬ 
wards Mrs. Hardinge Britten, was a distinguished ‘' in¬ 
spirational " speaker, a native of London, but whose first 
championship of spiritualism was earned out in America 
In 1863 site came to Britain with the intention of retiring 
from active service, but was persuaded by the spiritualists 
there to continue her labours, ller eloquent extempore 
lectures, delivered presumedly under spirit control, dealt 
often with subjects chosen by the audience, and were of a 
lofty and erudite character. She was the author of a 
History of Modern American Spiritualism, and a careful, 
if biased resume of spiritualism in all parts of the world, 
entitled Nineteenth Century Miracles 

Brooeliande : A magic forest in Brittany, which figures in 
the Arthurian legend It was in this place that Merlin 
was enchanted by Nnnue or Viviana, Lady of the Lake, 
and imprisoned beneath a huge stone The name Bro- 
celiande is often employed as symbolic oi the dim un¬ 
reality of legendary scenery. 

Brohou, Jean : A physician of Coutarces, in the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of an Almanack or Journal 
of Astrology, with prognostications for the year 1572, 


(Rouen, 1571), and a Description d’une Merveilleuse et 
Prodiigeuse Comtte, with a treatise on comets, and the 
events they prognosticate (Paris, 1568;. 

Broichan, or Druid : (See Celts.) 

Broom : In Roumama and Tuscany it is thought that a 
broom laid beneath the pillow will keep witches and evil 
spirits away. 

Broomstick : Witches were wont to ride through the air on 
switches or broomsticks, on their nocturnal journey to the 
Sabbath. Does the broomstick magically take the place 
of a flying horse ? 

Brotherhood of the Trowel : An esoteric society which sprang 
up at Florence towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
which was composed of eminent architects, sculptors and 
painters ; and continued in existence for over four hundred 
years. Their patron was St. Andrew, whose festival was 
commemorated annually by ceremonies allied to the old 
Mysteries. 

Brothers of Purity : An association of Arab philosophers 
founded at Bosra in the tenth century. They had forms 
ot initiation, and they wrote many works which were 
afterwards much studied by the Jews of Spain. 

Brown, John Mason : on prophecy by American medicine 
man. (.See Divination.) 

Browne, Sir Thomas : A learned English medical man who 
died in 1682 at an advanced age. Besides his famous 
Rehgio Medici and Urn Burial, lie was chiefly celebrated 
by the manner m which he combatted popular errors in 
a work entitled Pseudodoxia Epadmium an essay on popu¬ 
lar errors,—an examination ot many circumstances in his 
time received as veritable facts, and which he proved to 
be fahe or doubtful. But frequently the learned author 
replaces one error by anotner, if on the whole his book is 
wonderfully accurate considering the date of its composi¬ 
tion. The work is divided into seven books, the first of 
which deals with those errors which spring from man’s 
love of the marvellous ; the second, errors arising from 
popular beliefs concerning plants and metals, the third, 
absurd beliefs connected with animals ; the fourth book 
treats of errors relative to man ; the fifth, errors recorded 
by pictures ; the sixth deals with cosmographical and 
historical enors , and the seventh, with certain commonly 
accepted absurdities concerning the wonders of the world. 
For the publication of this work he was charged with 
atheism, which drew from him his famous Rehgio Medici. 

Bruhesen, Peter Van : A Dutch doctor and astrologer who 
died at Bruges, in 1571 He published in that town in 
1550 a Grand and Perpetual Almanack in which he scrupu¬ 
lously indicated by the tenets of judicial astrology the 
correct days for bathing, shaving, hair-cutting and so 
forth The work caused offence to a certain magistrate 
of Bruges who plied the tonsonal trade, with the result 
that there appeared against Bruhesen s volume another 
Grand and Perpetual Almanack, with the flippant sub¬ 
title a scourge for empirics and charlatans. This squib 
was published by a rival medico, Francois Rapacrt, but 
Peter Haschaerts, a surgeon, and a protagonist of astro¬ 
logical science, warmly defended Bruhesen in his Astro¬ 
logical Buckler. 

Bruillant : One of the actors mentioned in the Grand Saint 
Graal. He it was who discovered the Grail Sword in 
Solomon’s ship, and with it slew Lambor. For this use 
of the holy sword, however, the whole of Britain suffered, 
for no wheat grew, the fruit trees bare no fruit, and there 
was no fish in the sea. Bruillant himself was punished 
with death. 

Buckingham, Duke of : (See England.) 

Buddhic Plane : (See Intuitional World.) 

Buer : According to Wierius, a demon of the second class. 
He has naturally the form of a star, and is gifted with a 
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knowledge of philosophy and of the virtues of medicinal 
herbs. He gives domestic fehticy and health to the sick. 
He has charge over fifteen legions. 

Buguet : A French photographer who came to London in 
1874 and there produced spirit photographs with consid¬ 
erable skill. Many persons claimed to recognise their 
friends in the spirit pictures, and even after Buguet bad 
been arrested, and had confessed that he had resorted to 
trickery, there were yet a number of persons who refused 
to believe that lie was a fraud, and thought that he had 
been bribed to confess trickery of which lit was innocent. 
(See Spirit Photography.) 

Bune : According to Wierius a most powerful demon, and 
one of the Grand Dukes of the Infernal Regions His form 
is that of a man He does not speak save by signs only, 
He removes corpses, haunts cemeteries, and nuudials the 
demons around tombs and the plates of tha dead. He 
enriches and renders eloquent those who serve him. 
Thirty legions of the infernal army obey Ins call The 
demons who own his sway called Bunis, .ire regarded by 
the Tartars as exceedingly evil. Their power is great and 
their number immense But their sorcereis .ire cvei m 
communication with these demons by means of whom 
they catty on their dark practices 

Burgot, Pierre : A werewolf, burned at Besan^ori 111 15ZI with 
Michel Veidun (q.v.). 

Burial with Fefet to the East : It was formerly the custom 
among Christians to bury their dead with the feel towards 
the east and head towards the wo-d Various reasons 
are given for this practice, some authorities stating that 
the corpse was placed thus in preparation fui the resur¬ 
rection, when the dead will rise with their laces towauG 
the east. Others think this mode of burial is practised 
in imitation of the posture of prayer 

Burma : A country east ol India and south of China, and 
a province of British India, inhabited bv an indigenous 
stock of Indo-Chinese type which original!) migrated 
from Western China, at cblfereiit periods, and vlmh is 
now represented by three principal divisions, the T.daings, 
the Shans, and the Bama, or Burmcv; proper, although 
groups of several other allied races are found in the more 
icmote portions of the country The civilised pait of the 
communit\, which, roughly speaking, is pet hups one half 
of the population, recognizes a loligum the constituents 
of which ate animism (q.v ) and Indian Brahmamc demon- 
olatry, modified to some extent by Buddhistic influences, 
and this cult is steadily making progress in the less en¬ 
lightened and outlying tribes. We have lime to do only 
with that poitiun of the popular belief which dials with 
the more directly occult and with superstition, and w r e 
shall refrain from any description of Burmese religion 
proper which presents similar features to those cults fiom 
which it takes its origin, and which are fully described 
elsewhere. 

The Burmese believe the soul immaterial and indepen¬ 
dent of the body’, to which it is only bound by speci.il 
attraction. It can quit and return to the body at will, 
but can also be captured and kept from leturmng to it. 
After death the soul hovers near Hit; corpse as an invisible 
butterfly, known as hippy a. A witch or demon may 
captuie the leippya while it wanders during the hours of 
sleep, when sickness is sure to result. Oflenngs are made 
to the magician or devil to induce him to rt lease the soul. 
The Kachins of the Northern Hills of Burma believe that 
persons having the evil eye possess two souls, the secondary 
soul being the cause of the malign influence. 

Belief in Spirits. —Belief in spirits, mostly malign, 
is very general in Burma , and takes a prominent place in 
the religious belief of the people. The spirits of rain, wind 


and the heavenly bodies are in that condition of evolution 
which usually result.- in their becoming full-fledged 
deities, with whom placation gives place to worship. 
But the spirits of the forest are true demons with 
well-marked animistic characteristics Thus the nat 
or saktha dwells in every tree or grove. His nature 
is usually malign, but occasionally we find him the tutelar 
or guardian of a village In any case he possesses a shrine 
where he may be pri piatiated by gifts of food and drink. 
Several of these demoniac figures have almost achieved 
godhead, so widespread have their cults become, and Hmin 
Nat, Chiton, and Wannein Nat, may be instanced as fiends 
of power the dread of which has spread across extensive 
district’ The vats are probably of Indian origin, and 
although now’ quite animistic in character may at one time 
have been members of the Hindu pantheon. Many spirit 
families such as the Scikkaso, Akalhaso, and Bommaso, 
who inhabit various parts of the jungle trees, are of Indian 
origin The fulfilment of every wash depends upon the 
nat s or spirits, who are all powerful as fur as man is con¬ 
cerned They arc innumerable Every house has its 
complement, who swarm in iG several rooms and take up 
their abode m its hearth, door-postc, verandahs, and 
corners The naB also inhabit or inspire weld beasts, and 
all misfortune is supposed to emanate from them The 
Bermans believe that the more materialistic dead haunt 
thy living with a malign purpose The people have a 
great dreid of their newly deceased ancestms, whom they 
imagine to haunt the \1c1mty of their dwellings for the 
purpose of ambushing them No dead body may be carried 
to a cemetery except by the shortest route, even should 
this neci ’Sitate the cutting a hole 111 the wall of the house. 
The spirits of those who have died a violent death haunt 
the scene of them fatality Like the ancient Mexicans 
(.S te Ciupipiltin , the Bunnans have a great dread of the 
ghosts ol women who haw. died in childbed. The Kachins 
believe sin h women to turn into vampires j swawmx) who 
arc; accompanied by their chilchcn when these die with 
them. The spirits of children are often supposed to in¬ 
habit the bodies of cats and dogs The Burmans are 
extremely circumspect as to how they speak and act to¬ 
wards the mhibitnnts <>f the' spirit-woild, as they believe 
that disrespect or mockery will at once bring down upon 
them m 1'den tune or disease An infinite number of 
guardian spuds is included in the Burman demonological 
system, and thew are chiefly supposed to be Brahmamc 
importations These dwell in the houses like the evil 
vat% and aie the tutelar! 3 ol village communities, and even 
of dans They are duly propitiated, at which ceremonies 
rice, beer, and tea-salad are offered to them. Women 
are employed as exorcists in a case of driving out the evil 
vats, but at the festivals connected with the guaidian rials 
they aie not permitted to officiate. 

Necromancy and Occult Medicine —Necromancy is of 
general ocwnence among the Burmese. The weza or 
wizards arc of two kinds, good and evil, and these are again 
each subdivided into four classes, according to the materials 
which they employ, as, for example, magic squares, mercury 
or iron. The native doctors profess to cure the diseases 
caused by witchcraft, and often specialise in various ail¬ 
ments Besides being necromantic, medicine is largely 
astrological There is said to be in Lower Burma a town 
of wizards at Kale Thaungtot on the Chmdwin River, and 
many journey thence to have the etfectc of bewitchment 
neutralised by its chief. Sympathetic magic is employed 
to render an enemy sick. Indian and native alchemy 
and cheiromancy are exceedingly rife. Noise is the uni¬ 
versal method of exorcism, and in cases of illness the patient 
is often severely beaten, the idea being that the fiend which 
possesses him is the sufferer. 
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Mediums and Exorcists —The tumsa or natsaw are magi¬ 
cians, diviners, or lk wise ” men and women who practise 
their arts in a private and not in a hicrophantic capacity 
among the rural Burmans. The wise man physician who 
works m iron {than u'eza) is at the head of his profession, 
and sells amulets which guard the purchasers irom injury, 
female mediums profess to be the spouses of certain nats, 
and can only retain their supernatural connection with a 
certain spirit so long as they are wed to lum With the 
exorcists training is voluntary and oven perfunctory But 
with the mediums it is seveic and prolonged. Among the 
civilised Burmans a much more exhaustive apprentice¬ 
ship is demanded. Indeed a thoiough and intricate 
knowledge of some departments of magical and astrological 
practice is necessary to recognition by the brotherhood, 
the entire art of which is medico-magical, consisting of the 
corcism of evil spirits fiom human beings and animals 
The methods employed ate such as usually accompany 
exorcism among all semi-civilised peoples, that is, dancing, 
flagellation of the atllicted pet son. induction oi ectasy, 
oblation to the fiend in possession, and noise 

Prophecy and Divination - -These are purely popular 
in Burma, and not hierophantic, and m some measure are 
controlled bv the use ot the Dcittvj, an astrological book 
of Indian origin. The direction in which the blood of a 
sacrificed animal flows, the knots in tom leaves, the length 
of a split bamboo pole, and the whiteness or otherwise of 
a haul-boiled egg, serve among others as methods of au¬ 
gury But bv far the most important mode of divination 
in use in Burma is that bv means of the bones of fowls 
It is indeed mmcisil as deciding all the dilnculties of 
Burmese existence Those wing or thigh bones in which 
the holes exhibit rogularitv are chosen. Pieces of bamboo 
are inseited into these holes, and the resulting slant of the 
slick defines the augury It the stick slants outward* it 
decides in favour ol the measure under test It it slant-, 
inwards, the omen is unfavourable (Hher methods ot 
divination are by the entrails of animals and by the con¬ 
tents of blown eggs 

Astrology .—Burmese astrology derives both from Indian 
and Chinese sources, and poweriuily after ts the entire 
people. Every Bur man is 1 ully aware to mi his private 
astrologer, of the trend ot Jus horoscope regarding the near 
future, and wdnle active and enterprising ou hi-, iu< ky flat s, 
nothing will induce him to undertake nnv form of work 
should ihe day be pyatUmdanc or onuhous The Bed in- 
say a, or astrologers proper, practise a lulls developed 
Hindu astrology, but thrv aie tew in numh«-r, and are 
practically neglected lor the rural south.viy c.who follow 
the Chinese s>stcmi known as llpeivan, almost identical 
with the Taoist astrological tables of Chinese diviners. 
From this system aie denved horoscopes, fortunes, happy 
marriages, and prognostications regarding business atfans 
But in practice the system is often confounded with tlie 
Buddhist calendar and much contusion results din; 
Buddhist calendar is in popular use, ’whilst the llpetvan 
is purely astrological Tilery foie the Bui man who is ig¬ 
norant of the latter must per tone consult an astiologer 
who is able to collate the two regarding his lucky and 
unlucky days. The chief horoscopic lmluenees are day 
of birth, day of the week, which is repiesented by the 
symbol of a certain animal, and the position oi the dragon’s 
mouth to the terminal syllables of the dav-names 

Magic .— Burmese magic consists in the making of charms 
the manufacture of occult medicine which wall cause hallu¬ 
cination, second sight, the prophetic state, invisibility, 
or invulnerability. It is frequently " sympathetic/' 
{See Magic) and overlaps into iiecrorn.iniy and astrology. 
It does not appear to be at all ceremonial, and is to a great 
extent unsophisticated, save where it has been influenced 


by Indian and Buddhist monks, who also draw on 
native sources to enlarge their own knowledge 

LITERATURE —Temple, The Thirty-seven Nats, 1906 : 
Scott and Hanliman, Garetecr of Upper Burma and the 
Shan States, 1900-1901; The Indian Antiquary, Vols. 
XVII.-XXXVI. ; Fielding Hall, The Soul of a people. 

Busardier : An alchemist of whom few particulars are on 
record fie lived at Prague with a noble Courtier. Fall¬ 
ing sick and feeling the approach of deith, he sent a letter 
to his inend Richtausen, at Vienna, asking him to t ome and 
Slav with him during his last moments. Richtausen set 
out at once but on arriving at Prague found that Busardier 
was dead (>n inquiring if the adept had lelt anything 
behind him the steward of the nobleman with whom he 
had lived stated that only some powder had been left 
which the nobleman desired to preserve Richtausen bv 
some means got possession of the powder and took Ins 
departure On discovering this the nobleman threatened 
to hang his Steward if he did not recover the powder. The 
steward surmising that no one but Richtausen could have 
taken the powder, armed himself and set out 111 pursuit. 
Overtaking him on tin* road he at the point ot the pistol, 
made Ru. lit arisen hand over the powder Richtausen 
however contuved to abstiact a considerable quantity. 

Richtausen knowing the value of the powder presented 
himself to the Emperor Ferdinand, himself an alchemist, 
and gave him a quantity ol the powder The Emperor 
assisted bv his Mine Master, C mint Russe, succeeded in 
converting thorn pounds of meieuty into gold bv means 
of one giavn ol the powdei The Emperor is sad to have 
commemorated the event bv having a medal struck bear¬ 
ing the eitigv oi \pollo vviili the caduceus of Mercury and 
an appiopnite motto 

Richtausen was ennobled under the title of Baron Chaos 

Mi A E Waite in his 1 ues of the Alchemists state's 
that Among many t rnnslorinations performed by the 
same powder was one be the Elector of Maveiue, in 1051. 
fie made } to jet ti< ms with all the pi ecuutioiis possible to 
a learned and skill ul philosopher 1 he powder cm dost d 
in gum tr.ie.a amli to retain it eflei tually, was put into the 
wav ot a taper, which? was lighted, the wax being then 
placed at tin* bottom oi a. cruoet 1 hese preparations 
wete undeitaken bv the i-dector himself lb- poured four 
ounces oi quicksilver <>n the wax, and put the whole into 
a lire covered with < lux coal above, below and around. 
Then they began blowing to the utmost, and in about half 
tin hour on removing tire coals, they sivv that the melted 
gold was over red, the proper colour being green The 
baron said the matter was y et too high and it was necessary 
to put some silver into it. The hlector took some coins 
out of his pocket, put them into the melting pot, combined 
the liquefied silver with the matter in the cuicet, and 
having poured nut the whole when 111 perfect fusion into 
a hngot, he iouinl after cooling, that it was veiy tine gold, 
but lather hard, which was attributed to the hngot. O11 
again melting, it became exceedingly solt and the Master 
ot the Mint declared to ills Highness that it was more than 
Iweritv -lout cicars ,iml that kc* had never seen so line a 
quality oi the precious metal'’ 

Butter, Witches’ : Ihe devil gives to the witches of Sweden 
cats which aie (.ailed carueis, because they are sent by 
their mistresses to steal m the neighbourhood. Ihe greedy 
animals on such occasions cannot forbear to satisfy their 
own appetite-. Sometimes, they eat to repletion and are 
obliged to disgorge? their stolen meal. I heir vomit is 
always found 111 kitchen gaidens, is of a yellow colour, and 
is called witches’ butlei 
Byron, Lord {See Haunted Houses.) 

Byron, Sir John : ( Sec Haunted Houses.) 
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Caaerinolaas *. According to Wierius (q.v 1 Grand President 
of Ifcll, also known as Caasmiolar and (Mas)a lie is 
figured in the shape of a god with the wings of a gnfton. 
He is supposed to inspire knowledge of the liberal aits, 
and to incite homicides. It is thi« bond who can render 
man invisible. He commands thirty-six legions 
Cabiri, or more properly Cabeiri : A gioup of minor deities 
of Greek origin, of the nature and worship of whom very 
little is knowm. The name appeals to be of Semitic ongin, 
signifying the “ great gods," and the Cabin seem to have 
been connected in some manner with the sea, protecting 
sailors and vessels. The chief scats of their wot ship were 
Lemnos, Samothrace, Thossalia and Ikeotia They were 
oiiginally only two in number -the elder identified with 
Lhnnjsus, and the younger identified with Hermes, who 
was also known as ('admilus Their worship was at an 
early date amalgamated with that of Demeter and Geres, 
with the result that two sets of Cabin came into being— 
Dionysus and Demeter, and Cadmilus and Ceres A Gieek 
writer of the second century M (\ states that they were 
lour in number—Axisros, Aviokersa, Axiokeisos, and C as- 
milus, corresponding, he states to J lemeter, Peisephone, 
Hades and Hermes. 'I he Romans identified the ( al>m 
with the Penates. In Lemnos a festival ol these deities 
was held annually and lasted nine days, during winch all 
domestic and other hies were extinguished, and sacied 
fire was In ought from Delos loom tins fact it has been 
judged that the Cabin may ha\e b.cm volcanic demons, 
but this view lias latter!) been abandoned 11 was m 
Samnthracia that Hie cult of the Cabin attained Us widest 
significance, and in tins island as early as the tilth century 
P> ('. their mysteries were held with great rcLit, and at¬ 
tracted almost universal attention Initiation into these 
was regarded as a safeguard against misfortune of ail kinds, 
ami peisons of distinction exerted all their influence to 
become initiates In 1888 interesting details as to the 
bacchanal cull of the Cabin were obtained by the tvaca¬ 
tion of their temple near Thebes. Statues of a deity called 
Cabeii os were found, attended by a bo) cup-beaier. if is 
attributes appear to be baechie 

The Cabin are often mentioned as powerlul magicians, 
and Herodotus and other unteis speak of the Cabin as 
sons of Vulcan. Otero, however, regards them as the 
children of Proserpine; and Jupiter is often named as 
their father. Strabo, on the other hand, legards them 
as the rmniMers of Hecate and Dochart ie< ogtuscs in them 
the three pimupal infeinal deifies, Pluto, Pioserpine, and 
Mercury. It is mole than likely that the)’ were onginali) 
ol Semitic or Lgypiian origin -more piobably tJie lot met , 
but we iiud a temple of Memphis consecrated to them in 
Egypt. It is not unlike 1 ), as Herodotus supposes, that 
the cult is Pdasgian m origin, as it is known that the Pe- 
lasgians occupied the island ol Samothiace, and established 
there certain mysteries, which they afteiwauls earned 
to Athens There are also traditions that the worship 
of the Cabin originally came fiom the Troad, a Semitic 
centre. Kenritk m Ins J gypt in Jon' Unmlolns brings 
forward the following conclusions concerning the Cabin 

“ i. The existence oi the wan ship ol the Cabin at Mem¬ 
phis under a pigmy form, and its connection with the 
worship of Vulcan. The coins of Ihessalonua also es¬ 
tablish this connection , those which bear the legend 
‘ Kabeiros ’ having a figure with a hammer in his hand, 
the pile us and apron ot Vulcan, and sometimes an anvil 
near the feet. 

"2. The Cabiri belonged also to the Phccmcian the¬ 
ology. The prools are drawn from the statements of 
Herodotus. Also the coins of Cossyra, a Phoenician settle¬ 


ment, exhibit a dwarfish figuie with the hammer and shoit 
apron, and sometimes a radiated head, apparently allusive 
to the element of fire, like the star of the Dioscuri 

" ] The isle of Lemnos was another remarkable seat 
of the worship of the Cabin and of Vulcan, as representing 
tiie element of fire Mystic ntes were celebiated here 
over winch they presided, and the coins ot the island ex¬ 
hibit the head of Vulcan, oi a Gabirus, with the pileus, 
hammer and forceps It was this connection with fire, 
metallurgy, and the most iemarkable product of the art, 
weapons of war, which caused the ( abui to be identified 
with the Curcks of Ktoha, the Idai Dactvh of Crete, the 
Cojyhantcs of Plirvgi i, and the Telchines of Rhodes They 
were the same probably m Phomicinii origin, the same m 
mystical and oigiaslu' rites, but different m number, gene¬ 
alogy, and local circumstances, and bv the mixtuie of 
other mythical traditions, acco.dmg to the vaiious coun¬ 
tries m wlinli then woislup ptevaded The fable that 
one ( abirus had been kilkd by Ins brother or biothers 
was probably a mmal mvthns j {‘presenting the lesult of 
I he invention of .uniour and analogous to the story of 
the mutual destruction of the men m brazen armour, who 
sprang from tin- dmgouS teeth sown by Cadmus and Jason 
It is i(' markable that the name of the first fratricide sig- 
mfv's a ’ Lino*,’ and m Arabic a * smith 

k \ 'live worship of the (\it>in prevailed also m Imbros, 
Tii'.-n tin* enlialu.e ol the 1 lell('ip«»nt, w hn li makes it 
probable that the great gods m the neighbouring island 
of Samothrace were ut the same origin The Cabin , C'u- 
retes, and CoivRantes appeal to have repiesinted an as 
well as fire 1 1ns island was inhabited by Pelasgi, wlio 
may have do lived lium tlie neiglibouimg country of Thrace 
and Phrvgia, and witli the old Pelasgm mysteries of Ceres. 
Hence the various explanations given of the Samothracau 
deities, and 1 he number of them so differently stated, some 
making tin.m two, some tout, some eight, the latter agree¬ 
ing with the number ut early hgyptian gods mentioned 
by Herodotus. It is still piobabie that their original 
number was two, hum then ldentilicatiou with the Dios¬ 
curi and Tynd.ind.e, and lioni tlie number of the PatJ'Ci 
on Plurnidan vessels J lit' addition of Vulcan .is their 
fathei or biother made them thiee, and a fourth may have 
been their mothei Culm a 

“ 5 Tlie Samothracian divinities continued to be held 
in high veneration m late time-, but aie commonly spoken 
ol m connection with navigation, as the twin Diuscun or 
lyiuhnul.e , on the other liand the Dioscuri are spoken of 
..s’ the ( metes oi ( oi) bn ntes T he c oins of Ti ipolis exhibit 
the speui s and star ol the Dioscun, witli the legend 1 Cabin/ 

*' <» 1 he Roman Pennies liave been identified with 

tlie Dioscun, and Dionysius states that he had seen two 
fig mass of ancient workmanship, representing youths aimed 
with spears, uhnh, fiom an antique inscription on them, 
he knew to be meant for Penates. So, the ‘Laies ’ of 
Ktiuria and Rome 

7 Tlie worship of the Cabin furnishes the key to 
tlie wandetings oi Tineas, tlie foundation ol Rome, and 
the War of Troy itself, as well as the Aigonautic expedition. 
Samothiace and tlie I road were so closely connected m 
this worship, that it is difficult to judge in winch ot the 
two it originated, and the gods oi Lavimum, Hie supposed 
colon) iiom Ttoy, weie ifiamolliracian. Also tlie Palla¬ 
dium, a pigmy image, was connected at once with Tineas 
and the Troad, with Rome, Vesta, and the Penates, and 
the religious belief and tiadiiions oi several towns m the 
south of Italy. Mr. Kennck also recognises a mythical 
personage in /Lucas, whose attnbutes were derived from 
those oi the Cabin, and continues with some interesting 
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observations on the Homeric fables. He concludes that 
the essential part of the War of Trov originated in the 
desire to connect together and explain the Maces of an 
ancient religion. It fine, he notes one other roniaiUable 
circumstance, that the countries m ■which the Samothracian 
and Cabiriac worship pi evaded were peopled either by 
the Pelasgi, or by the .Eolians, who of nil the tribes com¬ 
prehended under the general name Hellenes, appi cinch 
the most nearly m antiquity and language to the Pelasqi 
* We seem warranted, then h»ur author observes), m two 
conclusions ; first that the Pehsgiuu tubes in Italy, Grec. e 
and Asia were united m tunes reaching high above the 
commencement of history, by community of religious ideas 
and rites, as well as letteis, arts, and language , and, 
secondly, that large portions of what is called the heroic 
history of Greece, arc nothing else than actions devised 
to account for the traces of tins affinity, when tune and 
the ascendancy of other nations had deployed the prim¬ 
itive connection, and rendered the cause ol the similiuty 
obscure. The original desivatnm of the ( ubinnc system 
from Phoenicia and Egypt is a less certain, though stdl 
highly probable conclusion 

“8. The name Cabin ha* bem very generally deduc ed 
the Phoenician ’mighty' and this etymology is in accoi- 
dancc with the fiict that the gods of S.imothr.'ue weie 
called ‘ Divi potes ' Mr. Kennck believes, however, that 
the Phoenicians used some other name which the Greeks 
translated ‘ Kabeiros,' and that it denoted the two elements 
of fire and wind " 

Pococke in his India in Greece will have it that the Cubiti 
are the ‘Khybert” or people of the ’ Khyber," or a Bud¬ 
dhist tribe—a totally unlikely origin for them 

In the Generations of Sam omathon, the Cabin are 
claimed for the Phoenicians, though vve understand the 
whole mystically. The myth proceeds thus Of the Wind 
and the Night were bom two mortal men, .Eon and Proto- 
gonus. The immediate descendants of these wen , Genus ’ 
and ‘Genoa,'man and woman To Genus were born thiee 
mortal children, Phos, Pur, and Phlox, who discovered 
fire, and these again begat “ sons of vast bulk ami height, 
whose names were given to the mountains m winch they 
dwelt, Cassiul, Libanus, Antilibanus, and Brathu The 
issue of th<‘se giant men by their own mothers were Mem- 
rumus, Hypsuramus, ami Esous. Hypsuiamus inhabited 
Tyre; and Esous becoming a huntsman, umsm rated two 
pillars to fire and the wind, with tlie blood ot the wild 
beasts that he captured. In tunes long subsequent to 
these, the race of liypsuramus gave being to Agieus end 
Halieus, inventors, it is said, of the arts of hunting and 
fishing From these descended two brothers, one of whom 
was Chrysor or Hephaestus, m woids, charms and 
divinations; he also invented boats, and was the first 
that sailed. His brother first built walls with bricks, and 
their descendants in the second generation seem to have 
completed the invention of houses, by the addition of 
courts, porticos, and crypts. They aie (ailed A let re and 
Titans, and in their time began husbandry and hunting 
with dogs. From the Titans descended Amynus, a builder, 
and Magus, who taught men to construct villages 
and tend Hocks ; and of these two were begotten Misor 
(perhaps Mizraim), whose name signifies Well-freed ; and 
Sydic, whose name denotes the just; these found the 
use of salt. We now come to the important point m this 
line of wonders. From Misor descended Taautus (Thoth, 
Athothis, or Hermes Trismegistus), who invented letters ; 
and from Sydic descended the Dioscuri, or Cabiri, or Cory- 
bantes, or Samothraces. These, according to Sancoma- 
thon, first built a complete ship, and others descended 
from them who discovered medicine and charms. All 
this dates prior to Babylon and the gods of Paganism, 


the elder of whom are next introduced in the ‘ Generations.’ 
Finally. Sunconiathon settles Poseidon (Neptune) and 
the Cabin at Btrytus; but not till ciicumsision, the sac¬ 
rifice of human beings, and the portrayal of the gods had 
been intioduced In lecordiug this event, the Cabiri are 
called husbandmen ami fishermen, which leads to the 
piesumption that the people who worshipped those ancient 
gods weie at length called l>\ their name. 

But little is known regarding the methods of initiation:— 
‘‘ The candidate for imtutiou was crowned with a garland 
of olive, ami wore a pm pie band round his loins. Thus 
attired, and pictured by secret ceremonies (probably mes¬ 
meric), he was set ted on a throne brilliantly lighted, and 
the other initiates then danced round lum m hieroglyphic 
measures It muv be imagined that solemnities of this 
nature would easily degenerate into orgies of tlie most 
immoral tendency, as the ancient faith and reverence for 
sacred things perished, and such was really the case. Still, 
the primitive institution was pure in form and beautiful 
in its mystic signification, which passed from one ritual 
to anothot, til 1 its D\t glimmer expired in the freema¬ 
sonry of a very recent peiiod. The general idea represented 
was the passage through death to a higher hie, and while 
the outward senses vseie hGd in the thrall of magnetism, 
it is prohibit* that revelations, good or evil, were made 
to the high prmsts of these ceremonies." 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at any scientific con¬ 
clusion regarding the origin of t he Cabin, but, to summanse, 
they were probably ol benutic uiigm, uruving m Greece 
thiough Phomuiun influence , and that they approximated 
m chat aetef to the gods with whom the Greeks identified them 
is extremely like!} (See Strabo, L lo, Varro ,De Lingua Latina, 
I. q, Herodotus, F 3, t 37; Eusebius, Pracp Kvang ; 
Pausamus, L 9, Br\ant,. I nil. nt Mythology, Vol. III.) 

Cacodaemons : Deities of infenor rank, one ol whom it was 
believed by many was attached to each mortal from' his 
birth ns a constant companion, and were capable of giving 
impulses, and acting us a sort of messenger between the 
gods and men T lie cm odactnons were of a hostile nature, 
as opposed to the agathodaemons who were friendly. It 
is said that one of the t aeodaeinons who appealed to Gassius 
was a man of huge stature, and of a black hue The belief 
in these daemons is probably traditional, and it is said 
that they are tin* rebellious angels who were expelled from 
heaven for their crimes they tried but in vain, to obtain 
a settlement m various parts of the* universe ; and their 
lmal abode is believed to be all the space between the 
eaith and the stars Iheie they abide, hated by all the 
elements, ami finding their pleasure m revenge and injury. 
Their king was called lDdes by the Greeks, Tvphon by the 
Egyptians, and Ahrimanes by the Persians and Chaldacans. 

Cacodemon : The name given by the ancients to an evil 
spirit He changed Ins shape so frequently that no one 
could tell in what guise he most generally appeared to 
man Each person was also supposed to have a good and 
bad genius, the evil being the cacodemon. The astrologers 
also called the twelfth house of the sun, which is regarded 
as evil, that of cacodemon. 

Cactomite : A marvellous stone, said to possess occult prop- 
cities, which was known to the ancients, and which was 
probably the cornelian. Anv one wearing it was supposed 
to be assured of victory in battle. 

Caer : The daughter of Fthal Anubal, Prince of the Danaans 
of Connaught, and mentioned m Irish myths. It was 
said that she lived year about in the form of a maiden and 
of a swan. She was beloved by Angus Og, who also found 
himself transfoimed into a swan ; and all who heard the 
rapturous song of the swan-lovers were plunged into a 
deep sleep, lasting for three days and nights. 

Caetulum {See Lithomancy.) 
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Cagliostro : one of the greatest occult figures of all time. It 
was the fashion during the latter half of the XIXth century 
to regard Cagliostro as a charlatan and impostor, and this 
point of view was greatly aided by the savage attack per- 
petrated on his memory by Carlyle, who alluded to him 
as the “ Prince of Quacks ” Recent researches, however, 
and especially those made by Mr. \V. U. 11 Trowbridge 
in his Cagliostro: the Splendour and Misery of a Mastir 
of Magic {iq io), go to show that if Caglwstro'wns, not a man 
of unimpeachable honour, he was by no humus the quack 
and scoundrel that so many have made lmn out to be Jn 
the hist place it will be well to give a brief outline of his 
life as known to us before Mr Tiowbndge's exam¬ 
ination of the whole question plated C aghusho’s un um- 
stanees in a different light, and then to (heck the details 
of his career in view of what may be termed Mr. Tiow bridge’s 
discoveries 

We find that Carlyle possessed a strong prejudice m 
regard to Cagliostro , arid that lie made no allowance for 
the flagrant mendacity of the documentary evidence ic- 
garding the so-called magician ; and this leads up to the 
fact that although documents and books relating to Cag¬ 
liostro abound, they possess little or no value. An account 
compiled from all these sources would present the following 
features * 

Cagliosho’s father whose name is alleged to have been 
Peter Balsamo, a person oi humble origin, died \oung, and 
his mother, unable to support him, was glad to receive 
assistance for tins purpose from one oi her brother^ ; but 
from infancy he showed himself averse to pioper courses, 
and when placed in an religious seminaly at Palermo, he 
more than once ran away iiom it, usually to be recaptured 
in undesirable company. Sent next to a Benedictine con¬ 
vent, where he was under the care of a bather Superini, 
who quickly discovered his natural aptitude, lie became 
the assistant of an apothecary attached to the convent, 
from whom lie learned the principles of chemistiv and 
medicine, but even then Ins desire was more to discover 
surprising and astonishing chemical combinations than 
to gain more useful knowledge 'firing ol the life at last, 
he succeeded in escaping ttoin the convent, .mil betook 
himself to Palermo where lu* associated with rascals and 
vagabonds He was constantly m the hands of the police, 
and his kind uncle who tried to assist him was rewarded 
' by being robbed of a consideiable sum Engaged m every 
description of rascality, he was wen sanl to have assisted 
in the assassination of a wealthy canon At tins time it is 
asserted that he was only fourteen je.irs of age, but, Intel, 
becoming tired of lesser villainies he lesoived upon a grand 
stroke, upon which to lay the foundations of Ins fortunes. 

At Palermo resided an avaricious goldsmith named 
Marano, a stupid, superstitious man who believed devout- 
edly in the efficacy of magic. He became attracted to 
Cagliostro, who at the age of seventeen posed as being 
deeply versed in occultism, and had been seeji evoking 
spirits. Marano made Ins acquaintance and confided to 
him that he had spent a great deal of money upon quack 
alchemists ; but that lie was convinced that in meeting 
him ( Cagliostro ) he had at last chanced upon a real master 
of magic. Cagliostro willingly ministered to the man's 
superstitions, and told him as a profound secret that m a 
field at no great distance from Palermo lay a buried treasme 
which, by the aid of magic ceremonies he could absolutely 
locate. But the operation necessitated some expensive 
preliminaries—at least Co oz. of gold would be required 
in connection with it. To this very considerable sum 
Marano demurred, and Cagliostro cooly asserted that he 
would enjoy the vast treasure alone. But the credulity 
of Marano was too strong for his better sense, and at length 
he agreed to furnish the necessary funds. 


At midnight they sought the field where it was supposed 
the treasure was hul. Cagliostro proceeded with his in¬ 
cantations and Marano, terrified at their dreadful nature, 
fell prostrate on his face, in which position he was un¬ 
mercifully belaboured by a number of scoundrels whom 
Cagliostro had collected foi that purpose. Palermo rang 
with the allan, but Cagliostro managed to escape to Messina, 
where ho adopted the title of “ (ount ” 

It was in tins town that he fust met with the mystenous 
Althotas He was walking one da\ m the vicinity of the 
harbour when lm encountered a person of singular dress 
and countenance 11ns man, apparently about fifty years 
of age, was dressed as an oriental, with caftan and robes, 
and was accompanied by an Albanian greyhound. At¬ 
tracted by his appearance Cagliostro saluted him, and after 
some conversation the stranger ottered to tell the pseudo- 
count the story ol his past, and to reveal what was actually 
passing m his mind at that moment Cagliostro was m- 
teiested and made arrangements for visiting the stranger, 
wild pointed nut to him l he house in which he resided, 
requesting him to rail a little before midnight, and to rap 
twice on the knocker, then three limes more slowly, when 
If# would he admitted At the time appointed Cagliostro 
duly appealed and was tonebuted along a nairow passage 
ht b\ a single lamp m a niche of the wall At the end of 
this w.is a spai ions apartment illuminated by wax candles, 
and furnished with e\cr\ thing neiessaiy for the practice 
of ah heavy Althotas expressed lumscll as a behcvei in 
the mutability of physical law rather than of magic, which 
he regarded as a scieiu e having fixed laws discoverable 
and leducible to rea-son I Ic proposed to depatt lor Egypt, 
and to carry Cagliostro thithei with him--a proposal winch 
the latlei joy fulls actepled Althotas acquainted him 
with tlu 1 fact that he possessed no lunds, and upon Cag- 
liO'hoCs expressing some annoyance at this circumstance 
laughed at him, telling him that it was an easy matter 
lor inm to make sulhclent gold to pay the expenses of their 
vqfage Authorities (inter greatly regarding the per¬ 
sonality ot Althotas , but we will leave this part of the 
Cagliosth) mystery tor the moment 

Embarking upon a (Genoese ship they duly came to 
Alexundua where Althotas told Ins comrade that he was 
absolutely ignoiant regarding liis bnth and paientage, 
and said that he was much older than he appeared to be, 
but that lie was m possession of certain secrets ior the 
preservation ol strength and health. 11 Nothing " he 
said “astonishes me ; nothing grieves me, save the evils 
winch 1 am powerless to prevent; and 1 trust to reach 
m peace the term of my protracted existence.” Iks early 
>ears had been passed neai funis on the coast of Barbary, 
where he had been the slave of a wealthy Mussulman 
pirate. At twelve years ol age he spoke Arabic fluently, 
studied botany, and lead tlm Koran to his master, who 
died when Althotas vs as sixteen. Althotas now found 
himself free, and master of a ver> considerable sum which 
had been bequeathed him by Ins late owner. 

Accompanied bv Cagliostro he penetrated into Africa 
and the heait of Egvpt, visiting the Pyramids, making 
the acquaintance of the priests of different temples, and 
receiving from them much hidden knowledge, (lhe 
slightest acquaintance with Egyptian history would have 
saved the author of this statement from making such an 
absurd anachronism). Following upon their Egyptian 
tour, however, they visited the principal kingdoms of 
Africa and Asia, and they are subsequently discovered 
at Rhodes pursuing alchemical operations. At Malta 
they assisted the Grand-master Pinto, who was infatuated 
with alchemical experiments,and from that moment Althotas 
completely disappears—the memoir of Cagliostro merely sta¬ 
ting that during their residence in Malta he passed away. 
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Cagliostro on the death of his comrade repaired to Naples. 
He was in funds, for lhnto hul an ell provided him before 
he left Malta. In Naples he met with a Sicilian punee, 
who conceived a strong ]predilection for his society, and 
invited him to his casde no ir Palermo This was dan¬ 
gerous ground but Cagliostro was nothing if not courageous, 
and besides he was curious to revisit the haunts of his 
youth He had not been long m Palermo when one day 
he travelled to Messina where he encountered by chance 
one of his confederates m the affair of Maiano the gold¬ 
smith. This man warned him strongly not to enter the 
town of Palermo, and finally peisuaded Iron to return 
to Naples to open a gambling-house for the plucking of 
wealthy foteigneis. dins scheme the pair carried out. 
but the Neapolitan authorities regarded them with such 
grave suspicion that they betook theinsches to the Papal 
States Here they parted company, and regarding tins 
time the alleged menmn of Cagliostro is not very dear. 
It however leads us to belie \ e that the so-called fount 
had no lack of dupes, and bom this obscurity he emerges 
at Romo where we imd lam established as an empme, 
retailing specifics for all the disease 1 - that flesh is hen to 
Money flowed m upon him, and he h\ed m considerable 
luxury. 

It was at this time tint he met the young and beautiful 
Lorenza Feliciam, to an hum he proposed marnage . her 
father dazzled by CaghosboC appaient wealth and im¬ 
portance consented, and the marnage took, place with 
some ceremony. All biographeis of C a ghost m agiee m 
stating that Lorenza aa\ls a thoroitghh good woman honest, 
devoted and modest live most dreadtul accusations 
have been made concerning the manner in A\lm h C aglmsuo 
treated 1ns wife, and it has been alleged that lie thoroughly 
ruined her character and corrupted her mind Hut we 
shall discover later that this account has been coloured 
by the unscrupulous im tgmation of the Jesuitical writers 
of the Roman Inquisition All biographeis agree that 
Cagliostro hastened his wife’s nun, but it is difficult to 
know how they came by their data ; and in any case they 
disagree substantially in their details Cagliostro's resi¬ 
dence now became the resort of card-shai pors and other 
undesirables, and it is s nd that he himself assumed the 
title and uniform of a Prussian colonel , but lie and his 
confederates quarrelled and with his Avife he Avas forced 
to quit Rome AMth a so-called Mniqms D’Agriata. They 
took t 1 e roul to Venue, and re iched Bergamo, which 
through their rogueries they had speedily to leave They 
then made the best of their av.iv through San lima and 
Genoa, and indeed spent so\ eral years in wandering through 
Southern Europe. At last they arrived in Spam by Avay of 
Barcelona, where they tamed fm six months, pro( ceding 
afterwards to Madnd and Lisbon From Lisbon they 
sailed to England, Avhere Cagliostro lived upon his Avits, 
duping certain foreigner 6. An English life of Cagliostro 
gives an account of his adventures in Loudon, and tells 
how he was robbed of a large sum in plate, jewels and 
money ; how lie hned apartments m Whitcomb Sheet, 
where he spent most of Ins time m studying chemistry 
and physics, giving away much money and comporting 
himself generously and decently on all sides 

In 1772 he returned to France with Ins A\ife and a certain 
Duplaisir. At this turn* it is said that Duplaisir eloped 
■with Lorenza, and that Cagliostro obtaining an order for 
her arrest, she w T as imprisoned 111 a penitentiary, where 
she was detained for several months On her release, it 
is alleged, an immediate recom illation occurred bet\Necn 
husband and wife. At tins tune Cagliostro had attracted 
much attention in Pans by his alchemical successes It 
was the period of mystic enthusiasm in Europe, when 
princes, bishops, and the nobility generally were keen to 


probe the secrets of nature, and when alchemy and the 
allied sciences were the pursuits and hobbies of the great. 
But according to his Italian biographer Cagliostro went 
too far and raised such hopes in the breasts of his dupes 
that at last they enter tuned suspicions of his honesty, so 
that lie Ava- forced to tier to Brussels, whence he made his 
way to his native toAvn of Palermo, where he was speedily 
arrested by the goldsmilh Marano A certain nobleman, 
however, interested himself on Ins behalt, and procured 
his release and lie embarked with Ins wife who had accom¬ 
panied him, f*>r Malta From that island they soon retired 
to Naples, and from there to Marseilles and Barcelona. 
Their piogress was marked by considerable state, and 
having cheated a certain alchemist of 100,000 crowns under 
the pietome of achieving! some alchemical secret, they 
hu: rie;l to England 

It A\as during his second visit to London that the Count 
was initiated into Masonic, and Cnnoeised his great idea 
of emploAing that system for his own behoof. With this 
grand object in view lie incessantly visited the various 
London 1 odges, a ml ingratiated himself with their prin- 
(ipaJs and oltn lals At this period he is s ud to have picked 
up m an obscure London bookstall a curious manuscript 
an I111 h is said to )i ivr belonged to a certain George' Gaston, 
coin ernmg an horn nothing is known. This document dealt 
with tht; mysteries of Egyptian Masonry, and abounded 
iti magical and nnstnal leferencos It was bom this, it 
is alleged, that Cagliostro gatheied his occult inspirations, 
lie studied it closely and lud lus plans carelullv After 
another and somewhat harassed tour through Holland, 
Ttulv and Germany, lie paid .1 visit to the celebiated Count 
ih* St Germain I11 lu.s usual eccentric manner, St. Ger¬ 
main arranged their meeting for the hour of two in the? 
morning, at which tune Caghostu) and Un wife, rolled 111 
white garments, and 1 inclined by girdles of rose colour, 
presented themselves before the Count's temple of mystery. 
The drawbndge was lowered, and a man of exceptional 
height led them into a dimly lighted apaitment where 
folded doors sprang suddenly open, and they beheld a 
temple illuminated by hundreds of wax lights The Count 
of St. Geimain sit upon the altar, and at lus feet tNvo aco¬ 
lytes swung golden censcis. In the I.ires of the Alehemys- 
in al Philosophers tins interview is thus detailed * 'Che 
divinity bore upon his brea>t a diamond pentagram of 
almost intolerable ladiame. A majestic statue, white 
and diaphanous, upheld on the steps of the altar a vase 
inscribed, ‘Elixir of humortnhty,’ while a vast mirror 
was on the wall, and before it a living being, majedic as 
the statue, walked to and fro Above the mirror were 
thi^r singular Avords--‘ Store House of Wandering Souls/ 
The most solemn silence pi evaded in this sailed retreat, 
but at length a voice, a\ lilt'll seemed hardly <1 voice, pro¬ 
nounced these words— 1 Who are you ' Whom e come you ? 
Wh.it would you I'lieii the Count and Countess Cag¬ 
liostro prostrated themselves, and tlie former answered 
after a long pause, 4 I come to invoke the God of the faith¬ 
ful, the Son of Nature, the Sire of Truth I come to de¬ 
mand of him one of the fourteen thousand seven hundred 
secrets which are tre isurcd in his breast, 1 come to proclaim 
myself his slave, his apostle his martyr/ 

The divinity did not respond, but after a long silence, 
the same voice asked —‘What does the partner of thy 
long wandeungs intend 

‘ To obey and to serve/ answered Lorenza 
Simultaneously 1, with her woids, profound darkness 
succeeded the glare of light, uproar followed on tranquillity, 
tenor on trust, and a sharp and menacing voice cried 
loudly : - 4 Woe to those who cannot stand the tests / 
Husband and wife were immediately separated to 
undergo their respective trials, which they endured with 
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exemplary fortitude, and which me detailed in the text 
of their memoirs When the romantic mummery was 
over, the two postulants weie led kick into the 
temple with the promts** of admission to the divine 
mysteries There a man myslcuuusly draped m a long 
mantle cried out to them . - Know ye that tin* aicammi 
of our gieat art is the government of mankind, and tliat 
the one means to rule them is never to tell them the truth. 
l>o not foolishly regulate your actions a*. < online to the 
rules of common sense; rather oiiliaee reason and cour¬ 
ageously maintain every unbelievable ubsurdih, Kg. 
innubcr that reproduction is the palmary active power m 
nature, politics and society alike , that it is a mama with 
mortals to be* immortal, to know the future without under¬ 
standing tin* present, and to be spnituai wlnle all that 
hiurounds them is material 

\fter this harangue the orator gcmtifferted devoutly 
before the divinity ot tin* temple and retired \1 the 
same moment a man of gigantic slatuie led the countes-i 
to the feet of the immoital ( ount de bt Geirtiam who tint-, 
spoke 

“ ’ Klected from my temk’iest south to the thrmm of 
greatness, I employed myself in ascei laming tin* uutiue 
of ventabk* glory Politics appeared to m<* nothing but 
the sue nee of deception, ta< tu s the art oi assassination, 
philosophy the amlutious lniboc lilt y of complete oration- 
ality , ph) sks fine fain ms about \ itun and the continual 
mistakes of persons smhbmh tiumpluhtc d into a couutiy 
winch is utterly unknown to them , theokgs the science 
eh tin* misery which results liom hum,or ]uulc, hMury 
the melmeliols spectacle of pejpctu.d pcunls mid laun¬ 
dering 'Hience i concluded that the stuiisrmui was a 
skilful liar, the hero an liiustiions idiot, tlie phlk'inphn 
iin eccentin cre.itme, the ptrs at oa a ptti ible a'Pel blind 
man, the theologian unanatn.d peougi o-tie, and tin his 
totiau a wnid-unmyer I In*.] did 1 )n*o of the di’amts 
of this temple 1 cast ms uio u]n>n Inin, with n\ in- 
certitudes and aspn at ions Winn he took pos-uv-inn of 
my siml he c a used nu* to pert eive all object.* m a new light , 

I bewail to lead fulunts 1 hi*, umwu.c so limited, so 
liaituw, so desert, was now enluped 1 abode not only 
with those who are, but with those wain were* lb* united 
me to tit* 1 loveliest women of untnpnts I fkund it em- 
nWntlv delec table to know all without Minis my anvthm'j, 
to dispose of the treasure s of t 1 e e.uth without the so¬ 
licitations of unman hs to rule* the eh meats rathei than 
men lleaven ma.de me liberal , I have snilment to 
satisfy my taste , all that sut rounds no- is mil, loving, 
predestinated 

When the service was finished the costume of ordinary 
life was lesmned. A superb repast terminated tin* cere¬ 
mony l>uiuii> the course ot the banquet the two guests 
wen informed that the l'lixir ot lmmoitabty was merely 
Tokay eolouied preen oi red nu online, to the necessities 
of the case Several essential precepts were enpuned upon 
them, among others that they must detest, avoid, and 
calumniate men of understanding, but flatter, foster, and 
blind fools, that they must spread abroad with much 
mystery the intelligence th it the ('ount de St Gcimain 
was live hundred \ ears old, and that they must make 
gold, but dupes before all.” 

there is no good authoiitv for this singular interview, 
but if it really occurred it only probably served to confirm 
Cagliostro in the projec ts he hud mapped out lor himself. 

Travelling into ( ourland, he and his wife succeeded 
in establishing several Masonic Lodges according to the 
rite of what he called Egyptian Lieemasonry Persons 
of higli rank flocked around the couple, and it is even said 
that he plotted for the sovereignty of the Grand Duchy. 
Be this as it may, it is alleged that he collected a very large 


treasure of presents and money, and set out for St Peters- 
buig, where he established himself as a phyncian 

A large number of cures have been credited to Cagliostro 
throughout his career, and Ins methods have been the 
subject oi considerable controversy But there- is little* 
doubt that the, basis of them was a species of mesmeric 
influence It has been said that lie* trusted simply to the 
lav me on of hands ; that lie charged nothing for hi? ser- 
' 1( . that most of his time was me upied m treating the 

pour, among whom In* distributed vast amounts of money. 

I he source of tins wealth was Said to have been derived 
from tie* Masonic Lodges, with whose assistance and court- 
tename he had undertaken this work 

He turning to Germany he was iecined m most of the 
towns tinnugh whnh he paswd as a ben<*fartoi of the 
human race Some legurded Ins cmes as miracles, other* 
as sot ernes, while In* himself asserted that they were 
eliet led |n ukstial aid 

lor Pane \r,,i* (.be/nopo j< mamed at Stiasburg, feted 
and lauded bs all Hr formed a strong fncndslnp with 
the famous ( ardmal-ara hbislmp, the Prince de Pohan 
w h> t h( d a< In ah 1 1 < al f 

P< ilia n was i\tn m«*ly embdous, and leaned giratiy to 
the mat \ i lions (u'jioAio cu c oinplishc d supposed trans¬ 
mutations nndei his rye-, and tin* Pi on r delighted with 
the sermmg successes lavished nmreiise siime upon the 
( oiim He e\t n la !n*\ ed tii.vt the chut of lift* was imow n 
to isj'ho'tfi) and binit a small house m which he was to 
undergo a plivsit.al r< oi neiatnui When he had sucked 
the* Prune* ,.boost dr t oghmiio l < paired to Loi th aux, 
gnu er (iilig ultetvatds to Lvous, where he occupied hiltl- 
*■ el f with the lounckmou oi lu adquai teis loi his 1- gy pt nui 
Masoau- nte I b* now latook Inmsrll 1o Pans, where he 
a-.guard the mb nj, g umstf r ol pi actu ai magic, and w here 
if n *-m<l )u evoked phantoms which lie caused to appear 
at th< widi ot the cnqmier m a ves,e of clear water, or 
miii.ii Mi Waite thinks m this unmo tmn that fraud 
wa- an lmpossi] ihty, and appears to kail to the theujy 
tl.at the visions evoked by tm/oop, were such as on nr 
m < rs stal-gj/mg, and that no one was more astonished 
th.-m the Count himself at tin result* he obtained Pans 
lang with Ins nanir and he won the appefifttmii of the 
'Pnine (i/ f ;/rr/n ' Introduced to the Court of Loins 
\\ J he sin « < eded m evoking apparitions in mirrors be- 
jnir many spr. tutors -these including many deceased 
jeisoiis specially silts ted la}' those present LI is residence 
was isolated a.ml smiountk'd by gaidens, and here he es- 
t abb shed a laboratory ills v de atfedrd great privacy, 
and only nppe ued m a diaphanous (ostume at rertain 
hours, before a very select company dins heightened 
the mystery surrounding them, and the- elite of Parisian 
sotiek \ led with one another to be present at their magic 
slippers, at wlmh Die: evocation ot the illustrious dead 
was the principal amusement it is even stated that 
deceased statesmen, authors* and nobles took their seats 
at ('ag/ruoke’s supper-table 

put the grand object of Cagliostro appears to have been 
the spread of Ins Egyptian Masonic rite 'J he lodges which 
lie founded were androgynal, that is they admitted both 
men and women ; the laches being instructed by the Mas¬ 
ter's wife, who figured as the Grand Misticss of the Order 
— her husband adopting the title of Grand ('opt 'there 
is little doubt that a good deal of money was subscribed 
by the neophytes of the various lodges* the ladies who 
joined, each sacrificing on the altar of mysticism no less 
than loo louis , and Cagliostro’s immense wealth, which 
lias newer been doubted by any authority on his life, in 
the strictest probability found its source in the numerous 
gifts which showeied in upon him from the powTiful and 
wealthy for tlu purpose of furthering his masonic schemes. 
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But although ho lived in considerable magnificence, Cas- 
linstro bv no moans lad a hie of abandoned luxury ; for 
there is the best evidence that lie gave away vast sums 
to the poor and needy, that he attended the sick hand and 
foot, and in short placed the part ot healer and reformer 
at one and the same time 

A great deal ol mystery surrounded the doings of the 
Kgyptian Masonry m its headquarters m the Faubourg 
Saint llonore, and the seances for initiation took place 
at midnight. Figuier and the Marquis de Luchct have 
both given striking accounts of what occurred dining the 
female initiations : 

“On entering the first apartment,” savs Figuiei, “ the 
ladies were obliged to disrobe and assume a white garment, 
with a girdle of various colours They were divided into 
six groups, distinguished by the tint of then cinctures. 
A large veil was also provided, and they were 1 caused to 
enter a temple lighted from tin* roof, and furnished with 
thirty-six arm-chairs covered with black satin Loienza 
clothed in white, was seated on a spears of throne, sup¬ 
posed bv two tall figures, so habited that their sex could 
not be determined The light was lowered by degrees 
till surrounding objects could scarcely be distinguished, 
when the Grand Mistress commanded the ladies to uncover 
their left legs as far a^ tin thigh, and raising the light arm 
to rest it on a neighbouring pillar Two young women 
then entered sword in hand, and with silk ropes bound 
all the ladies together by the arms and legs Then alter 
a period of impressive silence, Lorenzn pionouneed an 
oration, w hn h is given at length, but on doubtful autlionty, 
by several biogiapheis, and which preached feividiy the 
emancipation of womankind from the shameful bonds 
imposed on them bv the lords of creation 

“ These bonds were symbolised by the silken ropes ftom 
which the fair initiates were icleased at the aid of the 
harangue, when they were < onducted into separate apart¬ 
ments, each opening on the (harden, where tliev had the 
most unheaid-of experiences Some were puisued by 
men who unmercifully persecuted them with barbnioiis 
solicitations, others encountered less dreadful ©lninem, 
who sighed in the most languishing postures at their feet! 
More than one discovered the counterpart of hci own love 
but the oath thev had all taken necessitated the most in¬ 
exorable inhumanity, and all faithfully fulfilled what was 
required ol them The new spirit infused into iegpnci riled 
woman triumphed along the whole line of the six and 
thirty initiates, who with intact and immaculate m mbois 
re-entered triumphant and palpitating, the twdight of 
the vaulted temple to receive the congi atulations of the 
sovereign priestess 

“ When they had breathed a little after then trials, 
the vaulted roof opened suddenly, and, on a vest sphere 
of gold, there descended a man, naked as tire unfallen 
Adam, holding a serpent m Ins hand, and having a bumim' 
star upon his head. 

“ The (-'rand Mistress annoum ed that tins was the genius 
of Truth, the immortal, the divine Cagliostro, issued with¬ 
out procreation ftom the bosom of out father Abraham, 
and the depositarv of all that hath been, is, or shall be 
known oil the universal earth He w'as there to initiate 
them into the secrets of which they had been fraudently 
deprived The Grand ('opt thereupon commanded them 
to dispense with the profanity of clothing, for if they would 
receive truth they must be as naked as itself. The sov¬ 
ereign priestess setting the example unbound her girdle 
and permitted her drapery to fall to the ground, and the 
fair initiates tollovving her example exposed themselves 
in all the nudity ot their charms to the magnetic glances 
of the celestial genius, who then commenced his revelations. 

“He informed his daughters that the much abused 


magical art was the secret of doing good to humanity. 
It was initiation into the mysteries of Nature, and the 
power to make use of her occult force*'. The visions which 
thev had beheld in the Gaidon where so many had seen 
and recognised those who were dearest to their hearts, 
proved the reality of hermetic operations. They had 
shewn themselves worthy to know the truth; he under¬ 
took' to instruct them by gradations therein. It was enough 
at the outset to mhum them that the sublime end of that 
Kgyptian Fieemasonry which he had brought irom the 
very heart of the Orient was the happiness of mankind. 
This happiness was illimitable in its nature, including 
material enjoyments as much as spiritual peace, and the 
pleasuies ol the understanding. 

The Grand Copt at the end of this harangue once more 
seated himself upon the sphere of gold and was borne away 
through tire loot , and the proceedings ended, rather ab¬ 
surdly m a ball. Tins sort of thing was ot couise as the 
bieath of Ills nostrils to Cagliostro, who could not have 
existed without the atmosphere of theatrical mysticism, 
in which lie perfei tly levelled 

It was at this period that Cagliostro became implicated 
in the extraordinary attaii ot the I Hamond Necklace. He 
had been on terms of great intimacy with the Cardinal 
de Rohan A cm tain Countess de Lamotte had petitioned 
that pniice for a pension mi account ot long aristocratic 
descent. 1 >e Rohan was greaUy ambitious to become 
hirst Minister of the 1 krone, but Mane Antoinette, the 
Queen, disliked lum and stood m the way ol sue h an honour. 
Mine Lamotte soon discovered this, and tor purposes of 
1 1or own told the (.ardmal that the Queen favoured his am¬ 
bitions, and either fugged, oi procured someone els * to 
Jorge, letters to the Caidmul purporting to come lrom the 
Queen, some o) which begged tor money for a pool family 
in whuh her Majesty was mteicMoeL d lie letters con¬ 
tinued of the begging dcsi upturn, and Rohan, who was 
himself heavily in debt, and had imsappiopnated the 
funds of various institutions, was driven into the hands 
ot monev-lotrdcjs The wretched Countess de Lamotte 
met by chance a poor woman whose iesemblancc to the 
QHieen was exceedingly maikcd This person she tiained 
to represent Malic Antoinette, and ariangod nightly 
meetings between her and Rohan, in which the disguised 
woman made all sorts ot promises to the Cardinal Re¬ 
tween them the adventuresses mulcted the union unate 
prelate in immense sums Meanwhile a certain Rahmer, 
a jewelk'r, was veiy desirous of selling a wonderful diamond 
necklace in whn h, for over ten years he had locked up 
Ins whole fortune. Hearing that Mine, de Lamotte had. 
gteat influence with the Queen, lie appioached her for 
the purpose ot getting her "to induce Marie Antoinette to 
purchase it She at once corresponded with De Rohan 
on the matter, who came post haste to Palis, to be told 
bv Mine de Lamotte that the Queen wished him to be 
security for the purchase of the necklace, for which she 
had agreed to pay' i,0oo,ooo livres, or ^(>4,000, in four 
half-yearly instalments lie was naturally staggered 
at the suggestion but however, afhxed Ins signature to 
the agreement, and Mme de Lamotte became the possessor 
of the necklace She speedily broke it uj), picking the 
jewels from their setting with an ordinary penknitc. Mat¬ 
ters went smoothly enough until the date when the first 
instalment ot 400,000 livres became due De Rohan, 
never dreaming that the Queen would not meet it, could 
not lay his hands on such a sum, and Balmier noting his 
anxiety mentioned the matter to one of the Queen's ladies- 
in-waiting, who retoited that lie must be mad, as the Queen 
had never purchased the necklace at all He went at 
once to Mine, de Lamotte who laughed at him, said he 
was being fooled, that it had nothing to do with her, and 
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told him to go to flic Cardinal. The terrified jeweller did 
not however take her advice, but went to the King, 

The amazed Louis XVI. listened to the stoiv quietly 
enough, and then turned to the Queen who was puisent, 
uho at once broke forth in a tempest of indignation, As 
a matter of fact JUhnier had for years pestered her to buy 
the necklace, but the crowning indigmlv was that Do 
Rohan, whom she cordially detested, should have been 
made, the medium for such a scandalous disgrace in con. 
nection with her name, and she at once gave due* turns 
that the Cardinal should be litrested The King u< quiexr ed 
in this, and shortly nlteiwatds the ( ountrss de 1 aniolteg 
( itghostvo and Ins wife, and others, follow ed him to the 
bastille 

The trial which followed was one of the most sensational 
and stirring m the annals ot IT (me h lustorv '1 lie King 
was gieatly blamed Jor allowing the alt,nr to bccoiin* pub- 
lu at all, and there 1 is little doubt that such <nnduct as 
the evidence displayed as that of aristoj tats assisted to 
hasten the French Revolution 

It was Mine de Lainotte who charged Gag/mMo> with 
the robbeiy of the nn kdace, and she did not hesdate to 
invent tor him a tenibh* past, designating him an enqmic, 
alchemist, fa He prophet, and Jew This is not the place 
to deal with the trial at length, and it will sulfu e to state 
that f (U>imfro easilv pioved his Complete innocence Rut 
the Parisian public, looked to (T/g/nm'm to supply the 
comedv m this gieat diama, and a-ssniedly they were not 
disappointed, foi he provided them with what must be 
desf:ibed as one ot the most nmiaiitii and tauciiul, it 
manifestly absurd, life stones in the hMoiv ot autobi- 
ographv His account of himsell wlmh is woith quotnrg 
at lenetit is as follows •- 

11 1 cannot,” he sav s, " speak positively as to the ]>la< e 
of m\ nativity, nor to the parents who gave me both 
All my inquiries have ended onlv m giving me some gieat 
notions, it is true, but altogether vague and mu ei tain, 
concerning my family. 

" 1 spent the years ol mv clnldhood in the titv ot Medina 
m Arabia. Theie I was brought up under the name oi 
Aclurat, wlmh 1 pieser\ed during mv piogreis through 
Aim a and Asia I had my apaitments m the palace of 
the Muphti Salahaim. it is needless to add ih.it the' 
Muphti is the duel ot tin* Mahometan ldi'.uai, and that 
Ins constant residence is at Medina 

‘ I recollect peiiuctlv that l had then four peismis at¬ 
tached to mv service. a governor, between lotty-iive 
and sixty years ot age, whose name was Althotas, and 
tliiee set wants, a white one who attended me as . ah / de 
liuuubtt and two blac ks, one of whom was constantly about 
me night and dav 

“ Mv governot alwavs told me that I had been left an 
orphan when only about three months old, that mv parents 
were (Jmstians and nobly bean , but he left me absolutely 
m the dark about their names and the place of my nativity. 
Some words, however, which he let tall by chance have 
induced ms to suspect that 1 was born at Malta Althotas, 
whose name l cannot speak without the tenderest emotion, 
treated me with great care and all tire attention of a father. 
He thought to developc the talent I displayed for the sci¬ 
ences 1 may truly say that he knew them all, from the 
most abstruse down to those of mere amusement. My 
greatest aptitude was for the study cd botany and 
chemistry. 

“ liy him I w ? as taught to worship God, to love and 
assist my neighbours, and to respect everywhere religion 
and the laws. We both dressed like Mahometans and 
conformed outwardly to the worship of Islam ; but the 
true religion was imprinted in our hearts. 

“ Muphti, who often visited me, always treated me 


v.itli Rro.it goodness rind verne,! to enWain the highest 
retard for ms governor '] lie latter instructed me in most 
c* tt nstrin languages* He would often converse with 
me i.n tlic pwamuls of Fey p^ on flm.e vast sublcu laneous 
t.ivrs dug out bv Urn aru cent Lgy phans, to be the repository 
of human knowledge arid to shelter the precious trust 
from the injures of time 

1 !u‘ desire of travelling and of hr holding the wonders 
of which lie spoke gn*\c so strong upon me, that Medina 
'md nn vonthful sports there lost nil the allurements l 
had found m them Indore At hast, when l was in mv 
twelhh \ mu Alt hot .is ndotrnecl ire (,ne day that we mo 
going to comment e our travels A < ,ira\an was prepaied 
und wc vt out, alter hen no taken <mr leave ot the Muphti 
who w,is ph .! >t d to express his » one ern at our depaitnie 
m the most oldie mg m. timer 

‘ oui .urn a! at Met. a we ahedited at the palace of 
H# ( herd I hue \lthute, piovided me with sumptuous 
appart 1 nrd presented me to the ( Lei if, who honnun d me 
with 1 he jvosi end<vnmj tanssts \f sight ol tins punce 
nn senas e • { o.Kem : ed a sudden (motion, wlmh it is not 
m tin' | over ot wools to e\pims, and my eves dropped 
the most d< In urns teat > I hav e our shed in my hie His 
1 p< it < i\ < d, he c ould hm tllv c ttiu.on 

I i emeigcd ii' MeD .< tor the \p,i< e of three \ mm , not 
a day pcs md \uthtnit m bung admitted to 1 he sov cm eicrnT 
paestuu ( and <*\<i\ ham increased his attuihmenl and 
added to un gi..Uipdr I sometimes suipnsed his ga/e 
mtl(*d aton m , and turned to heaven with even ex- 
exjuesmm oi jutv and c oinnnsc lation 1 lu-uiditlnl, 1 
v t) u 1< 1 to from him a pun to ,ai to t i ditliticss mu m-m v 
f daietl riot que-gum Mtlmta v ho alwavs rebuked me 
with cm at scots O', as it it had been a <nme m me to 
wmlv for smut lrdonmction tomcimug mv p,omits- and the 
place v he r i* I was belli 1 attempted m Vain to get the 
sei ict hum the iulou who slept m mv apailnydit It 1 
(honed to TiIk ol nn paterits he would turn a deal ewi 
to no qe« siloes ! .ut one mbit w 1 cm 1 vv,.s liner pi easing 
than usual, he told me that it com 1 should lent: Met < a 
J vnr threatened with the gieatest mistoitnms, and bnl 
me, ,fl, o\ ' all, >! I, t)'y< e/ tie 111. t’i I tid'l i’d 

My n > limOioa, ! oweo e;. got the hi ttm of his lote- 
bodi! gs 1 Was tired of the nnitoimity of lbr I led at the 
( lu ill - ( oui I (One clu v w hen 1 was alone flic ]ainee mi 
typed nn apaitment in* Mmired me to Ins bosom with 
mole than usual lyndei m s S, bid me* never ccv.se to adoie 
the* Almmhtv, and uhled bedewing mv chirks with lus 
team * Auh’oeb ae/o/umnV child, udu.u 1 

" 1 his was our last futei v n w l lie tamvaii w.uted 
onlv to- me mid I set oh, km mg Mecca nova toierntm 
it more 

* l I dim ted my < nurse lust to Lgypt, where 1 inspected 
these udebiated pyramids which to the eye ot the* super¬ 
ficial observer only appear an enormous mass oi marble 
and granite 1 also got acquainted with the pi tests ot 
the vanous temples, who had the complacence to introduce 
me into such places as no oulmaiy traveller ever entered 
before. The next time years of niv progtess were spent 
in the principal kingdoms ot Africa and Asia. Accompanied 
by Althotas, and the tlueo attendants who continued m 
nly service, l aimed in 1700 at the iMaiul ol Rhodes, and 
there embarked on a ITench ship bound to Malta 

* - Notwithstanding the general rule by* which all vessels 
coming from the Levant aie obliged to enter quarantine, 

1 obtained on the second day leave to go ashore. I into, 
the Grand Master of the Knights of Malta gave ns apart¬ 
ments m his palace, and I peiiectly recollect that mine 
were near the laboratory. 

•• Tlui first thing the (Irand Muster was pleased to do 
was to request the Chevalier d'Aquino, ol the printdy 
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house of Caramanica, to bear me company and do mo the 
honoms of the island It was here that I first assumed; 
European dress and with it the name of Count Cagliostro, 
nor was it a small matter of suiprise to me to see Althotas 
appear m a clerical dress with the insigma of the Order 
of Malta 

kk I have every reason to believe that the Grand Master 
Pinto was acquainted with mv leal origin lie often spoke 
to me of the Client and mentioned the iitv of Trebmmd, 
but nevei would consent to enter into fuither particulars 
on the subject Meanwhile he treated me with the utmost 
distinction, and assured me of very rapid preferment if I 
would consent to take the cross Put my taste for trav¬ 
elling and the predominant desne of piac.Using medicine, 
induced me to decline an oiler that was as generous as 
it was honourable 

‘‘It was in the island of Malta that 1 had the misfortune 
of losing tny best fnend and master, the wisest as well as 
the most learned of men, the venerable Althotas Some 
minutes before he expired, pressing mv hand, ho said in 
a feeble voice, ‘ Mv son, keep for ever before your eves 
the fear of God and the love of vour fellow-cieatures , von 
will soon be convimed by experience of what you have 
been taught bv me ’ 

‘ The spot where I had parted for ever from the friend 
who had been as a father to me, soon be imr odious 1 
begged leave oi the Grand Master to quit the island in 
order to travel over Europe , lie consented reluctantly, 
ami the Chevalier d’Aqumn was so obliging as to accom¬ 
pany me Our first tup was to Snip, itom thence wo 
went to the different islands of the Greek Avlupclago, 
and returning, aimed at Naples, the birthplace ol my 
companion 

“ The ( hev 3Irei, owing to his pm ate affairs, being obliged 
to undeitake a private journey, 1 proceeded alone to Koine, 
provided with a letter of credit on the banking house of 
Signor Pellouc In the capital of the Christian world I 
resolved upon keeping the strictest uuognilo One morn¬ 
ing. as I was shut up in my apartment, endeavouring to 
improve mysell in the Italian language, my raid dc chambre 
introduced to my presence the secretary oi C animal ( irsini, 
who requested me to wait on Ins Eminence I repaired 
at once to his palate and was m eived with the most bat¬ 
tering civility 'ihc Canimal often invited me to Ins table 
and procured me the acquaintance of several cardinals 
and Roman princes, amongst others, Cardinals York and 
Ganganelli, w ho was afterwards Pope Clement XIV' Pope 
Kezzniuco, who then idled the papal chair, having ex¬ 
pressed a desire oi seeing me, 1 had the honour of frequent 
interviews with Ins Holiness. 

I was then (1770) in my t wentv-sec mid v ear, when 
by chance 1 met a voting lady oi quality, Sernplnna Tch- 
ciam, whose budding charms kindled in rny bosom a tlamo 
which sixteen years of marriage have only served to 
strengthen It is that unfortunate woman, whom neither 
her virtues, her innocence, noi her quality of stranger 
could save fiom tile hardships of a captivity as cruel as 
it is unmerited 

t aghast*u is leticent regarding his hie between the period 
last dealt with, and tin* date of his coming to Pans Hut 
although proved innocent he had tPlough his very inno¬ 
cence offended so many persons in high places that he was 
banished, amidst shouts of laughter horn everyone in the 
court Even the judges were convulsed, but on Ins return 
from the court-house the mob cheered him heartily. If 
he had accomplished nothing else he had at least won 
the hearts of the populace by his kindness and the many 
acts of faithful service he had lavished upon them, and 
it was partly to his popularity, and partly to the violent 
hatred of the Court, that he owed the reception accorded 


to him. He was re-united to his wife, and shortly after¬ 
wards took his departure for London where lie was received 
with considerable eclat Heie he addressed a letter to 
the people of France, which obtained wide circulation and 
predicted the Trench Revolution, the demolishment of 
the Bastille, and tHe downfall of the monarchy. Following 
upon this the Courier de I'l.uropc a Trench paper published 
m London, printed a so-called exposine ot the leal life of 
Cagliostro from beginning to end. From that moment, 
however, Ins descent was headlong , his reputation had 
Swlt/.eilaud and Austria, he could hud no rest for the sole 
oi his foot At last he came to Koine, whither Lorenza, 
his wife accompanied him At first he was well received 
there, and even entertained by sevcual cardinals, privately 
studying medicine, and living veiy quietly • but he made 
the grand mistake of attempting to furthei his masonic 
ideas within the bounds of the Papal States. Masonry 
wik of course anathema to the Roman Chinch, and upon 
Ins attempting to found a Lodge m the Eternal Citv itself, 
he was airestcd mi the 27th September, 17X9, by order of 
the Holy Inquisition, and imprisoned m tin Castle of Saint 
Angelo His examination occupied 1 ns inquisitors for 
no less than eighteen months, and he was sen tern ed to 
death on the ;tli April, 1701 He was, however, recom¬ 
mended to mercy, and the Pope commuted Ins sentence 
to peipetual imprisonment in the Castle of Saint Angelo. 
On one occasion he made a desperate attempt to (-scape : 
requesting the setv ices oi a confessor he attempted to 
strangle the Brother sent to him, but the builv priest, 
wffose habit he had intended to disguise himselt 111 proved 
too strong for lnm, and he was quickly oveipoweied. 
After this lie \u- impiisoned m the solitary Castle ol Sail 
Leo near Moiitefeltro, the situation of winch stronghold 
rs one of the most singular 111 Europe, when- lie died and 
was interred in 1705. The manner of lus death is abso¬ 
lutely unknown, but «m official commissioned In' Napoleon 
to visit the Italian prisons giv es some account ol CagluiUru's 
quarters there. 

“ The galleries,'’ he leporB, " which have been cut out 
of the solid rock, were divided into cells, and old dried-up 
cisterns had been converted into dungeons for the worst 
cnminals, and further surrounded by high walls, so that 
the* only possible egress, if escape was attempted, would 
be b\ a staircase cut in the roi_k and guarded night and 
dav by sentinels. 

‘ It was in one of these c uterus that the celebrated 
Caglor t)<>\\ as interred rn 1701 In recommending tii * Pope 
to commute the sentence of death, which the Inquisition 
had passed upon him, into perpetual nnpiisonmeiit, the 
Holy Tiibunal took care that the commutation should 
be equivalent to the death penalty. His only communi¬ 
cation with mankind was when his jailers raved the trap 
to let food down to I11111. Here he languished tor three 
years without air, movement, or intercourse with Ins fellow - 
creatines. During the last months of lus life lus condition 
excited the pity of the governor, who had him removed 
from this dungeon to a cell on the level with the ground, 
where the curious, who obtain permission to visit the prison, 
may read on the walls various inscriptions and sentences 
traced there by the unhappy alchemist. The Le t bears 
the date of the 6th of March 1795 ” 

The Countess C agliostro was also sentenced by the In¬ 
quisition to imprisonment for life. She was confined in 
the Convent of St Appolonia, a penitentiary for women 
in Koine, where it was rumoured that she died in 179.J. 

CaglwsUo’s manuscript volume entitled Egyptian 
Freemasonry ” fell with his other papers into the hands 
of the Inquisition, and was solemnly condemned by it as 
subversive to the interests of Christianity. It was pub¬ 
licly burned, but oddly enough the Inquisition set apart 
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one of its brethren t<> write--" conroct ” is the bettor word 
' some kind of Life of Ciigh<>‘ ho and m this are mvrp 
Ncr ,il valuable particulars coin tuning Ins Masonic metJ k» fj^ 
(IS foJhiws : 

.. THil v be unnecessary to entei into some details (on- 
, niIi; r 1 |)t 1.1 n Masonry We shall extract out f.uts 

from a hook comjuled by himself, and now in our posse - 
ltlll [) v wlii<% he ow ns he w.G alwstv s ilnn t> d m 
flu- even ise o! Ins funet ions, and fiom which those ic-ii- 
jadons and 1 list rm t mils w ere < opiecl, when- -\ ith he emu hed 
iiiaiiv mother lodges In tins tieatise, nludi is v.ntiui 
m l lonclt, he promise > to < omlm t Ins dis* iples to j.ri f. * i,.>h 
hv means of physical and moial legmmiatiun, t.o c opfc r 
} U ,d \ outh and beauty on them, and iesto-ie Dam 
to that state nf 1 n not mice which they v.rtr d< piued of 
] A means oi oiimnal sm He asserts lli.it I g\plmn Ma- 
som\ was lust piopaguinl by bunch and 1 lias, hut that 
•am i that time it has losl mm )i of its feint\ and sj>!emhmi. 

( e-mmoii mast'm v, at cording to him, 1ms cle, r < umated 
into iJhit' hid loom i v, ami women h t \ e of i tte been UTtii'dy 
evludeil bom its mWeties, but the time was now al¬ 
ined alien the (.laud < opt was about to n don b$c 'dory 
ol reasonr>, and allow it-, benefits to fie juiump v b d h, 
both st xes 

” 1 lie statute . of the older tin ii follow m id *tio;i, tie* 
division of the meiubeis into tluee distu.it <H scthe 
mus sly ns 1 > \ whi< h tin", m uht diss"\m;; ra< it oDnm, 
Du otiu ei s w ho aif to pi ouch o\< r ami i eg white \ la sot i< i \ , 
pie deled limes v Lmi tin* ij.mnbi,-. .lie to assmnlde Dm 
rmti'iii of a ti i on mi! for deciding all dilh ien< < . t h a tipv 
atis-' hetwi en the s< vend i«»d ms ot the p.utn cbm mem item 
ui t ah, ami tin \ a cions cm. iii*m;ue> whn h ought i i t ihe 
t d.j« f d ! tin* .abandon ol the a alidld.it* ■» In ' \ m \ palt 
ot lhis bo. ik Uu pious 1 1 adei le disa nst ed w 11h t In '.aria < , 
t lit* ji of i mt \ ; lie superstitt-in, a mi 1 ha ldo’.atrv wilhwhuh 

it abound > Hie inma itioia, m he name <d hail, the pm-,- 
t M t ions, t! i e .slm.itnms j>aal t<> tlie < .land M.istm, Dm 
I' imitations, the lm eiuse, tile rvalddin, tie 1 embitlds oi 
tie Home i nad, ol tIn* moon, ol the dill, of the compass, 
of t lie S'juara , and a thonsand othei si amlalolis pal hi* trial s, 
with which tin worM is .it ] n ant accpnuuhd 

Hi" (.laud (opt, or chief td the indue, is t chipart d 
to i a-d tie 1 .die r i h* m n» \ . iked upon c \ ( i V yi > esioo , 
he it e ula 1 1 s ah the at tarns ol the mend" Is ami all Dm 
c. eicmmues td the Jod ;e, ami le‘ is fad Mippowd to i i a c t ‘ 
i oiimiimaat'on with nmols and with the. 1 helium in 
the evtuv"! m.iiv ol the rites they ale ilevl.fi d to jop. a 
He it;/: and the i i / U . nil n ly, to sm h an tdao . d im- 
]>it t\ aie tiles eummed, that in let it mg tin ps dm M. :r, U>t 
P’Uiuu /ho 7.7, tiie naiiu of the Grand Master is alwam 
to he sulistituted fur that td the King ot lsi.ud; 

Leople (d all millions are admitted mto tla society 
nl 1 c \ pt mn Masonic - -the Jew, the ( al\ mist, the L, u t hei ail 
ate to hi* received mb) it as well as tla* l atholh - pi o\ aled 
thev believe m Die existence* of bod and tla* lmmmtahty 
of the soul, ,uid hav <* been pre\ loiislv allow ed to pvfJtu ifMte 
1,1 ^ LC HHstenes ol the common masoiiiN M hen men 
<lr(> 'Wimitted, they leceive a pai i of yarters I rum the Co and 
W’pd as is usual m all lodges, ior their mistresses , and 
when women are receded into the society, they are pm 
tented l»y the (omul Mistress with a cockade, which they 
me desired to yi\e to that man to whom the\ are most 
attaclied, 

^e shall here recount the ceremonies made use of 
on admitting a female. 

^ 1 he eandidate havine presented herself, the Grand 


n, y t,.k.- r.,ot ami /lorn.si. in vmr lirarl, I thus fmnfy 
ym. soul, J th„> M.nlinn y,u u, Hu- (,alh of V mir luetlucn 
‘“"D 1 l'- Oh- niCvo-nnuits ^luO, s„„ l M - 

( out l ,u t <-(f with 111 e 111 \\ ( 

ol the h 


°' v r,, lmit mu as a daughter 
Whom lo.lyi- Wo iudor that you l,o a. hmm- 
m that -apa.atv hv a!! t ho ho "non ami s,slots of 
the hyvptcui ioiL-c s, and that 
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the following e\ei - 
pm< c \ vin'ii * 1 <w oj mil, in Die 
.oi em e ,o d pmitv, v ] *i < m cicd, who 
mb ,w.d to v.iinm pow. ; w is mveri ov('r 
i Us ti. u sat o an d the ; hi one ot t tiujf d'.\ mity 
vm Die .. ven jdrmets 1 >n tr names ,u coi ding 
hook me \n.ud, Miyfj ml, K'aphaei, Gahnel, 
In !, .on] Anniml i he jaijui js then made 
im.. nm di if (• ,ay nt hetwe. n i lie spumed and 
pm a. d w. 11 Ids, .on being i ioth-ed m a umj, white iobe, 
.tdomed w ir!i a. ted t'blo'i, and bine shd. h stoons, lie is 
hent up in i inti'* t m a t himu t.h.d pi iu he mvcs ie- 
ipotisi s to th< ta u.d \l i t'o i, at d tei.s hether tin' spmts 
a j ;d \] i .s'‘s 1 1 i' e l • i e. d te irulv c tie < midi date v 1' 1 1 o tile 
ju da st . : iss <d 1 c\ ptian m csoiis 

In los lustruc ii.ms to obtain the imnal and physical 
ree< iiu, 1 11 1 > 1 1 w ha h le had j a < mils, d to his (it iph s, he 
m i sceedmyA .atetul to mve a miiiut. tlesi upturn of tile 
opc ■ .t.oils fo w!m it t):e\ acvetosnbn.it I host wlioare 
de'-ijous ot . \j erie.n nm Die mm al remiieiaUmt ate to 
nan e horn Die wmid fm the spate ot ioit\ thus, ami to 
clisti dmte t’aeii time into ct if am jnoj'ortiuns Six hours 
aie to be empl.wed m lellectimi, tluee m piam r to the 
1 Gin , hint m the hole oj ku at ions ui byyvptian Masmny, 
while the lema.mim period is to he dedn ated to ngk/se 
\t the end Ol the t hirt \ -tluee da>s a visible communica¬ 
tion is to take place between the pain ui ami Die seven 
immune sj'Uits, ami mi the morning, oi the fortieth day 
hm sold will hi* insj.ned with di\me knowledge, ami his 
bod\ be as pine as that ol a new-burn infant 

' In procure a physical legeneiaTKUi, the pat-eut is to 
letne into the country m the mouth ol Mac, and dining 
foitN <la\s is to live according to the most stnet and austere 
ruU-3 i-.Ltim; little, .utd then only UN.itne ..mi pt'a- 
tive he lbs, and makiny n.se of no otlnn dunk than disulk<l 
w.itei, or lam that has fallen in the comse ot tho nmittli. 
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let from the arm before suntisc, and the patient is to retire 
to bed till the operation is completed A pi am ot the 
panacea is then to be taken ; this panacea is the same as 
that of which (dod created man when He first made him 
immortal When this is swallowed the candidate loses 
his speech and his reflection lor three entire da\s, and he 
is subject to frequent convulsions, struggles, and perspira¬ 
tions. Having lecovered from this state, in which how¬ 
ever, he Cvperiences no pain whatever, on that 
day, he takes the third and last giain of the panacea, which 
causes lnm to fall into a piofound and tranquil sleep ; it 
is then that he loses his hair, his skin, and his teeth These 
again are all reproduced m a few hours, and ha\ mg become 
a new man, on the morning of the fmtieth day lie leaves 
his room, enjoying a complete reju\enesceiu e, by which 
he is enabled to live 5557 years, or to such time as he, of 
his own accord, may be desirous of going to tbe world of 
spirits.” 

To ievoit to the question of the rescan lies of Mr. Trow¬ 
bridge, it will appear to any unbiassed leader of his work 
that lie has proved that ( aghvstio was not the same as 
Joseph Ha Isa mo with w hum his detractors have identified 
him. IHlsamo was a Sicilian vagabond adventurer, and 
the statement that he and Cagliostro weie one and the 
mine peison ongmally icsts on the void ot the cditoi of 
the ('('•<> a t de V huropc, a person of the Imve* t and most 
profligate habits, and upon an anmiyinbus letter from 
Paid mu to the Clued of the Pans police Mi Trovbndge 
sees in the cncumsianee that tin* names of the l ountWs 
Cagliihifo and tin* wile ol Halsamo were identical nothing 
but 1 mere coincidence, as the name Lorenza Tehciain u 
a very common one 111 Italy. He also pn>\cs th.it the 
testimony ot the handwiitmg experts as to the remarkable 
similarity between the wilting of Halsamo arid LdglwsUo 
is worthless, and states that nobody who had known Ikd- 
saruo ever saw Cagliostro 1 le also points out that Halsamo, 
who had been 111 England m 1771, was “ wanted " by the 
London police : how was it then that six \ ears afterward 
they did not recognise him in Count Cagliostro who spent 
four months 111 a debtors' pnson there, for no fault oi lus 
own? The whole evident« against (. aghoslrCs character 
rests with the editor of the Conritr dc iLuropc and his 
Inquisition biographer, neither ot whom can be < redited 
for various good reasons Again, it must be iccollected 
that the nan alive of the Inquisition biographer is supposed 
to be based upon the confessions of C agliostro under torture 
in the Castle of St. Angelo. Neither was the damaging 
disclosure of the editor of the Courier dt /' Europe at all 
topical, as he raked up matter which was at least fouiteen 
years old, and of winch he had no personal knowledge 
whatsoever. Mr. Tiowbndge also proves that the dossier 
discover'd m the Trench aichives in 1783, which was sup¬ 
posed to embody the Countess Cagliostro’s confessions 
regarding the career of her husband when she was im¬ 
prisoned m the Salpetnere prison, is palpably a forgery, 
and he further disposes of the statements that Cagliostro 
lived on the immoral earnings of his wife 

it is distinctly no easy matter to get at the bed-rock 
truth regarding Cagliostro or to form any just estimate 
of his tiue character. That he was vain, naturally pom¬ 
pous, fond of theatrical mystery, and of the populai side 
of occultism, is most probable. Another circumstance 
which stands out in relation to his personality is that he 
was vastly desirous of gaining cheap popularity, lie was 
probably a little mad. On the other hand he was benefi¬ 
cent, and felt it his mission in the then king-ridden state 
of Europe to found Egyptian Masonry lor the protection 
of society in general, and the middle and lower classes in 
particular. A born adventuicr, he was by no means a 
rogue, as his lack of shrewdness has been proved on many 


occasions. There is small question either that the various 
Masonic lodges which he founded and which weie patron¬ 
ised by persons ol ample means, provided him with exten¬ 
sive funds, and it is a known tact that he was subsidised 
by several extremely wealthy men, who, themselves 
dissatisfied with the state of affairs in Europe, did not 
hesitate to place their riches at his disposal for the purpose 
of undermining the tyrannic powers which then wielded 
sway There is reason to believe that he had in some way 
and at some period of his lift; acquired a certain working 
knowledge of practical occultism, and that he possessed 
certain elementary psychic powers of hypnotism and 
telepathy His absurd account ol his childhood is almost 
undoubtedly a plagiarism of that stated m the first mani¬ 
festo to the public of the mysterious Kosicrucian Brother¬ 
hood, (q v) as containing an account of the childhood of 
their (dnef But on the whole he is a mystery, and in all 
likelihood the clouds which surround his cuigin and earlier 
yeais will never be dispersed. It is probably better that 
this should be so, as although Cagliostro was by 110 means 
an exalted character, he was yet one ol the most picturesque 
figures 111 the later histoiy of Europe , and assuredly not 
the least aid to his picturesqueness is f lie obscurity m which 
Ins ongin is involved Consult Cagliostro . \V. R. 11 . 
'J tow bridge , Cagliostro and Company. Eranz Funck-Brcn- 
tmo * Waite, Lives of the Alchnnysls 

Cagnet Bombec of Jonquieres : A song detailing an operation 
in Ale< tromancy (.Vc Alectromancy.) 

Cahagnet, Alphonse : A Ttench cabinet-maker who became 
interested in somnambulic phenomena about the year 
1845, and themeeforward retorch d and analysed the ti.nice 
utterances oi various somnambules His .In ant s de la 
lie Jutme devoilees, published 111 January, 18 jS, contained 
nun h inform.ition <oncermng the vanous sphcies, and the 
conditions under which discarnate siputs lived. This was 
followed in 18 p) by a second volume, describing seances 
held with Adele Magmot through this medium sitters 
could commumcate with their deceased f 1 lends 01 with 
those who were far away, evidences of clan voyance, diag¬ 
nosis and cure of disease weie given, ami, in short, all the 
phenomen ol American-Frenc h mediumship were antici¬ 
pated. A third volume of Arunits was published latei. 
CahagnetC work is notable m many ways Ills own good 
faith was transparent, he took great pains to procure the 
wiitten testimony ol the sitters, and thus the trance 
utterances of his somnambules aie among the best attested 
of their kind. 

Cailleach, or Harvest Old Wife: In the H.ghlands of Scot¬ 
land, there is to be found the belief that whoever is last 
with his harvesting will be saddled with the Harvest Old 
Wife to keep until the next year. 

The liisi farmer to be done, made a doll of souk blades 
of corn, which was called the “ old wife," and sent it to 
lus nearest neighbour He, in turn, when finished, sent 
it on to another, and so on until the person last done had 
the “ old woman " to keep. Needless to say this lear 
acted as a spur to the superstitious Highlanders, 
Scotland.) 

Caiumarath, or Kaid-mords : According to the Persians, 
the hrst man. He lived a thousand years and reigned 
five hundred and sixty. He pioduced a tree, from the 
fruits of which were born the human race. The devil 
seduced and corrupted the first couple, who after their 
fall, dressed themselves in black garments and sadly 
awaited the resurrection, for they had introduced sin into 
the world. 

Cala, Charles : A Calubrian who wrote on the occult in the 
seventeenth century. He published lus Memone his - 
tone he delV appantione delle cruce prodigiose da Carlo Cala. 
at Naples 111 1O61. 
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Calatin Clan : A poisonous multiform monster of Irish 
This crc.iturn was composed of a father and 
his twenty -seven sons, any one of whose weapons could, 
hy tin 1 merest touch, kill a man within nun* da\ s l his 
monstrosity was sent against Cuchulam, who snu ceded 
in catching its eight-and-twcnty spears on Ins shield 
Tin* Clan, however man.i"‘*d to throw him down and 
<T rou r d his face in the grave! Cuclnil.nn was asuded hy 
the son of an 1 dster exile, who < ut o(f the < reature’s heads 
while I'uchul’un linked it to puses. 

Calen : ( hihan sorcerers ifS/e American Indians.) 

Calif, Robert. (See America, U.S. of) 

Calmecacs : Training t ollege oi Aztec priests (s$e Mexico 
andTJentral America.) 

Calmct, Dorn Augustin : A Bonedu tun of the cnngregafmn 
of S,unt-V.nines, and one of tin* most diligent and active 
<»( Ins older, wlpi died in 1757 at I * is abbey of Srsones He 
was the author of a J>nti $$naiw ih la /hide and of many 
well-known uiininentanes on the scnplnres. Hut he i-> 
( Jncfly fuimus among occultists for his / >is\ntnti<> | soy 
lr s app nitnms dc s ties (b W >)) ■? >t dr s t! ,ur 

/ ( icanam s t( vampucs de Hor^ne,, dc Cohctur, ue M an , ic 
it dc hilCie (Pans 17 b’. and 17,1 the I ittei being the 
beG edition' it w is tianslited into h’ngl'sh in 1750, 
and is alluded to in the article * Yampin ” 'J he :rente st 
faith m the supernatural fsojrje might pethaps stigm itfw 
il as < reduhtv) nnu k*> the work Hut lie note e-, nrd t\ mn- 
ahlc theones equally with tliose w 1m 1, smi ho h ypot hesc , 
,) nd if he pi u es too much credence m tin* 1 I.ismcuI authors, 
lie is never dull lie became the butt of Ynltimg who 
wrote beneath his portrait in verse of <]uevHthmb]e qimlitv . 
“ I >es oracles sides quo Then daigna nous iendre 
Son travail assidu perca 1 ’obsc mite 
II fit 1 >1 us. il les crut a\ ec simpin ltF 
Ft hit, pat ses v<;rtus, digne do les entendre ” 

Calundronius : A magic stone without form 01 ((dour winch 
has tin* virtues ol insisting malign spirits, dedroving 
em hantrnents, giving to the owner an advantage over 
his enemies, and of dissipating despair 

Cambions : offspring ot the mcubi and suonbi oj. v ', 
according to Hodin and Pelamare Some aie nnue l.mdlv 
disposed to tlie human i.ice than others laithei savs 
ol t hern in Ins ('olb'.fHie . that they show no sun ol ide 
holme seifn y<*ais of age lie savs that lie saw one which 
cried when In* touched it, Maiole state,, ajnordrig to 
Hognet 111 Ins des Suuiet s ichap \ 1 Y g that a 

Galician nicndu ant was m the habit ot exciting public 
pity by earning about a ( ampf-tf® One dav, a 

horseman observing him to be much Immpeied 
hv the seeming infant in <iossmg a uvei, took tia* sup- 
])osed child before him on lus horse' Hut he u.b so heavy 
that the animal sank under the weight Some time after- 
wards the mendicant was taken and admitted that the 
child he habitually earned was a little demon whom lie 
had trained so caiefully that no one refused him alms 
whilst earn* mg it 

Cambodia : llie Cambodia of to-day is bounded by Wench 
t cm hin-Clnna, Annum, Siam and the Gulf of Siam Ot 
its population of 1,500,000 inhabitants, the* mam put is 
composed of the Khmer people, and Ghmese, Anname.se 
Malays and aboriginal elements are also represented 
Magic. — Magic is mixed up to a surpnsing degree with 
the daily life of this people They consult soicerers upon 
the most tuvial matters, and are constantly at great pains 
to discover whether any small venture is likely to prove 
lucky or unlucky. There are two kinds of sorcerers (or 
sorceresses), the soothsayers (ftp thmop) and the medicine- 
sorcerers (kru). Of these the latter enjoy the highest 
reputation as healers and exorcists, while the former are 
less respected, dealing, as they do in charms and philtres 
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,>, ,utn*u*d a vrolen.t death me ,d ,o greatly 
o be te ned liom tlie m Thrri'inst K*gions thm icturn, 
,,in and ternble to demand food lu>m hum,m beings, 

, ho date not dens it to them l imit name hi ,/ L sigm- 
e , ’ -'ublin,” and ure'\ ha\ e tlie powei t<> mfln t aii manner 
f evil on tlmse who leluse their ecjlns! So the good 
umbod'un, to .ivert swell happenings, puts In, (.going of 
11 .■ 01 other food m the brushwood to uppe ise tice goblins 
he phi\, it nuv be s ml, require to have than eltcnngs 
od oil the winnowing fan tli.lt enters so l.tigelv mto 
ambovhan supei st it mn 

V f ic wolves, both, male and female, st i dm toior mto 
! u . ] e s11s of the ntUves Hv the use of C(‘iUm magical 
it< s and jot mul te, men can lOMune tndowid with J»ujH*r- 
afmal powem, sueh a.s the ubihtv to swallow dishes, and 
re thcuupon (hanged to w eu -woh is Womoi who 
av e been i ubly U with oil w hu h a w izaul lu.s consca rated 
re s Ov 1 u. lose then reason, and to ilee awa\ to the woods 
he\ letatn tln*H human shape for seven davs. 11 dining 
ml time a man shall undeigo the same process of being 
lbbed with com.euated oil. and shall follow tin* toman 
, the woods, and sttike her on the Itead with «i Imavv bar - 
n*n the Cambodians sav.she shall recover hci reason and 
ia\ ’return home it. on the other hand, m S1!( h llrastlc 
■ medv is to be found, at the end ot seven davs tin* woman 
mil turn into a tigress In order to cure men wlm have 
ie power*, of a vvere-woli, one must strike them on the 
umldei with a hook 

J lu* Cambodians believe that ghosts issue oom dead 
: idles dining the process of decomposition When this 
mses the ghosts, aie no longer seen, and the lemams are 
umged into owls and othei nocturnal birds 
Most lmleous of all the evil spirits m Cambodia art the 
■ei at> or ghouls, who, represented only by head and all 
ien 1.fry canal, piowl nightly m snarth ol tlu ' ir fbTw 
-■■us They arc known by then terrible and blood-shot 
u-s, and arc much (cared, since even their " j-Si to han t 
id lnllict injury. When anyone is denounced as a b 
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she is treated with groat seventy, either by the authorities, 
who mav sentence her to banishment or death, or by the 
villageis, who sometimes take the law into then own hands 
and yumsh the supposed ottender 

Astrology, etc - The science of astrology is not without 
its \otanes in Cantfcodia Astrologers, or, as they aie 
called, horas, aie attached to the court, and their direct 
employment bv the king goes them some standing in the 
country. At the beginning of e,uh year they make a 
calendar, which contains, besides the usual astronomical 
inhumation, weather and other predations The\ aie 
consulted by the people on all sorts ot subject-, arid aie 
belrev ed to be able to a\eit the calamities they pi'edu t 
It is Tint surpiising that in sue h a country, where rood 
and <*\ il poweis are ascubed so lavishly, mm h nttcnnon 
should be paid to omens, and nun h tune spent m rites 
to avert misfortune The wind, the fog, the trees-, are 
objects of fear and awe, and must be appi• nc.hed with 
cucnmspection lest they send disease and nnstortnne, 
or withhold some good Tor instance, trees whose loots 
grow under a house bring ill-luck to it The bimboo and 
cotton-plant ate also dangerous when planted near a house, 
foi should they glow higher than the* house, they would 
wish, out of a perverted sense of gratitude, to pn>\ rde 
a f line ltd < ushion and imitting fm the on upants 

Annuals receive tin.n share id superstitious v cmuation 
Tigers are regal tied as niakv olent c teat lirewhose whisker* 
are very poisonous lTephants an* looked upon as siued. 
and partu ill irly so white elephants. Monkeys they will 
on no amount destroy Should a butteitlv eut> i the 
luaise, it is ton side led extreme 1\ unlm k\, while a gras> 
hop] ei, <m the contraiv, indicates (oiiuug good Untune 
'lheTi are other supi r slit ions u-latiug to household 
objects, customs. etc, wlrnh do not ditlrr greatly limn 
those of other eountiies 

I lrKKAll'Kh !', \\momrr, It ( and Dip, Paris, 
1900-02. A. bet lei c; f e Umtdluw't < I’aris^ 

1^90 , Cmt'hcd^e, (/k /t, it Lt^vtide y ihiaii, isoj 
C amuz t Philippe: A bpamsh writer ot iouiam.es who 
lived in the mxteenth century To lum is attuhuted a hie 
of Robert the Devil, i a 1 ’id a de ADD ; D tt /hub/. \ published 
at Seville m Umo 
Candelabrum : hD« Necromancy.! 

Candles Burning Blue : Jheie is a superstition that candles 
and oilier lights bum blue at the app,uhx>n oi sjants, 
probably bee .mse <j t Uu sulphurous atmosphere amomj'ally¬ 
ing the spectres. 

Candles, Magical: AS n Magic.) 

Capnomancy .* Was the observation of smoke, wliit.h ((in¬ 
sisted m two piimipul methods d lie mote uupoi taut 
was the smoke of the bu nines, w hu. h an g tiled m li it it 
lose lightly Jiom the altar, and nsi ended straight to the 
clouds, but tlx* (oiitiar y il it hung about Another 
method was to throw a ie.v jasmine or poppy- seeds ujoii 
burning coals d heie was yet a tlunl practice by breathing 
the smoke oi the sacnticial ine 
Caqueux or Cacoux : Turmctiv a wash* of mpe-innkus 
dwelling m idittany , who m some oi the cantons id thal 
countiy were treated as pariah,, perhaps bt*(.mse the 
topes they manufacture d W’eie to the people the sy mbois 
of slavery and death by hanging l>e* th it .is it may, 
they were interdicted iioiu eiitenng the ciiurclx*s, and 
were legariled as soieereis d hc\ dxl not hesitate to 
proiit by this evil reputation, but dealt in talismans winch 
were supposed to tinder then weatcis invulnerable, and 
also acted as diviners dhey were luithei ciedited with 
the ability to raise and sell winds and tempests like the 
sorcerers of binland It is said that they' were originally 
of Jewish origin, vpauned like iepets from other folk. 
iTnncois II, Duke ol J dittany, enacted that they should 


wear a mark composed of red doth on a part of then- 
dress where it could be readily seen {See Cambry, Voyage 
dans !e Ruusteie, t p p. I p») 

Carbuncle : The ancients supposed this stone to give out a 
native light without reflection, and they ranked it fifth 
in order alter diamonds, emeralds;, np iK. and pearls U 
is armmg the gems ruled bv the sun, ami is both male and 
iemnle the burner distinguished by flu* brightness wlm h 
appeals as it burning within it, while the latter throws 
it out It takes no < olom from any othei gem applied to 
it. but imparts its own The virtue ot the i arlmmlc is to 
drive avvav poisonous an, repress luxury, and prosei vi| 
the health of the body It also ic<onrrles different es 
among ir lends 

Cardan, Jerome : A so-called magician, who lived about the 
end ol tlx* fifteenth, or tlx* beginning of the sixteenth 
Centurv He was < on temporal V with baustus am! 1’ara- 
( risus, to whom, as to tlx; other m*( humanues of his age, 
Ik* was entirely dLsmulai lie has It'll m Jus Menem $ a 
flank ami det ai!e> 1 anaivsis oi a cimous’v compluate»l 
and ahmumal intellect uahtv, si'iisit iv e intense, and not 
altogether free lmm the taint of iris untv lib dn laris 
lunist It subject to strange tits el abstim lion and exaltation, 
tlx* intensity of vv hn li bet ante at length so intolerable that 
lx* was foui'd to iniKu <»n I in use! I severe bodi! v pain as a 
ini'iix ol banisiun" tlx yy Hi* would, he tells is, tahe 
habitually o! those tilings vvbith vvcie most hk(*!v to bi 
distasti nil to tlx* (oiupauv , In would aigue on anv' *mle 
oi a (| iie-,1 x in, ip.Lte nn* ij, oet i\e oi uhefhei lie believed 
it • i 1. t or w i on -, and lx* hid an. oxtraou 1 uiai \ p.msxm im 
gambling lit* tells us of three pemihuiUe-., m wlrnh v\t 
m iv 11 K •* tlx* woi lanes <>1 a diseased unaeinaiiou, and 
in blie lip! d, at least, that a.huoimal delx n v ot peneptmii 
which ( h u,x tci r.ed Inin 1 he in it w o tin* I untils- ol 
projecting Ini spn u outside lus bod\ , n > the an ompaUinu nt 
oj strange phvsxal .v-imIkhis Jpg 1 second was tlx 
ability to pef( eivv sensible am i lung lx- ilent ed to pen eiv e 
As a child, lx* explains, lx* siw these image-, niv oluntai 1 1 v 
and without tlx* power of selection, but when he icachui 
manhood lx* ( oald control th* m to suit Ins choice 1 he 
thud oi his preuhni qualities wa-* that beime e\< iv event 
oi nxmiAft 111 Ins JiU, lx* h id a di * on w im h wanx*d him ot 
it Indeed, ix* hitnseii has wnileii a commentaiy ot 
consult ruble huutli on S\iuM.tis’s treatise on di earns, m 
w im is lu* .idv.iui s tin* thtoiv that anv vntmxis prison 
< an atgune the lat uitv ot in tc i pi etuig die mis, that, m 
fact, jjivom. tan chaw up loi bUi'sell a <<><ie oi < li mm- 
lii ter ju etat ions bv mete iv stmlv mg carefully his own 
ell earns \\V t aniiet put mm h faith iu (. aidardh wondctiul 
dr earns, however Hi r, not the typeot mind to wlm.li 
w** would go lor ,ni act mate statement (oncermng mental 
fdieiionu n.t, but such significant dreams as lie mav have 
had, wctc probably, as has alreulv been suggested, the 
result oi Ins abnormal sab-const lous pc rx epti veil ess In 
one instance et least, his piedxTxm was not entirely’ sue* 
cesdul lie foretold the date ol Ins ou u deritli, and, at the* 
age of sev ent \-live, was obliged to abstain from food m 
oi det to dx- at the tune lx* had pi edic ted 

Carpenter : ihie Spiritualism,! 

Caipoeratians : A sect oi Dboxtxs founded by C'aipocntc"*’ 
ol Alexaixliia It taught that Uinst den wed the mysteries 
ot Ins religion hom the temple of Isis in Egypt, where 
he had studied toi six yearn, ami that lie taught them to 
Ins apostles, who transmitted them to barpoontos. dins 
body used theuigu incantations, and had grips, signs and 
woids, symbols and degrees. It is believed to have cu- 
duied loi some centimes. (See Gnostics.) 

Carrahdis : A class ot native juiests m New South Wales 
Austiaha 

Carver, Jonathan, Narrative of: yhVt Divination.) 
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Cassaptu, Babylonian Witch. (Sec Semites.) 

Castle of the Interior Man, The ; 'J he mvstual name gnen 
to tlu* sev en strides ol the soul’s ast ent tou ards the I )i\ mitv 
These seven procVssrs of psychic ('solution art* hi telly as 
follows: (i) L In* state of pravet, being eom eut rat ton on 
God ; (j) 'Lin* state of mental piavei, m wlmh one seeks 

to discover the in\stn significance <»f all thums ’$.>* 1 he 
obs( me night, believed to be the most dilhcult, m wlmh 
sell must be utteilv i enounced , ;f \ i 1 he pin v m «d quietism, 
complete SUtiendet to the will oi God, : ,jpp 'I lie slate of 
union, in which the w ill ol man and tlu* w ill of God bet oine 
identified , (0) 'l he state ot eestatn pram et, m v. huh the 

soul is transported with joy, and love entciS into it , (;i 

'Idle state of ravishment, which is tin- nnsln maniage, 
the pel fee t muon, and the entiume ol (.od and fhaven 
into the interior man 

Catabolignes : Heinous who bote null a wav , kill Oc 1 them, 
and broke and crushed them having' this power <i\m tf-mm 
We ,u e told that a < i Pain < ampehtu w lot e a booh w ht i mu 
it is lelated how these demons treked then ai-enW. the 
magic mils and soti ei oi s 

Catalepsy: \ condition invoGme tile sudden suspension 

of sensation and volition, and the partial mis;■ endo.n of 
the v ital (urn lions d he bodv a \sunies a rigid ,.nd M.d m 
que appeaiaiu e, sometimes nuaihcn lot death, out tire 
patient i-email is urn niwious thorn dnmt tin' adt u k < Mi 
occasion, the t at.deptu state* mav l«* in.irb d !»v svmpomis 
of intense men l a 1 e\c iteinen t, and h\ appni m 1 1l y volitional 
speech and action SimicIniKs the sviuptoniv o Imtdlv 
distinguishable i t oUt those ol liVsteiia 1 no pt 110(1 
cov ef c d by Hie .ittuk mav vmry tioni a lew mrpeti, to 
sev('ial divs, Plough the latter onlv in e\r option.dorysc , 
it mav huwev ei, t (( m on Lr i fling pi o\ m a t mu in t he aba hoi* 
of lesisteme bom the will-power of tin patient J In* 
afh f turn is < aimed bv a pathological condition of the 
Tier v oils s\ stem, generally ]>rodin ed bv severe m pndunvid 
mental t motion, and it mint not be contused with the 
hypnotic fiance d he belief ttmt it m a occur m i pet- 
iectlv healthy pc'tsoii is, on the* whole . la 11m ions I hole is 
Some lease m to suppose <!ml < MaL /vg, like t c dm v and 
luc'dmmistu lac allies, mav at Iturns pmve oml.runi; 
Pi Ik tr tin, in Ins I'la hn iti ! >/nn th P >uM m ik< mention 
of as lUativ as erglit < asc*s met with m a te-strnted area, 
although i ahfj /> s v is m nidinars c n i uinst.inr t s ot Mie 
(h cun enc c'. Iktelm also meni ions rcrtein strange pheno¬ 
mena witue.sed bv hull ill cunne< turn with the* state* of 
spout.! neons ( iiLth. /’ *f Stomach, Seeing with, which 
w on Id seem to show that poison-, m this condition me 
amenable to suggestion ill a high ch-gi c e I ho u ue puv sical 
reasons for c atalej sy ai e still pi aetjcallv unknown to s< nmee 
Put t here seem to be gUpd reasons !oi believing that it i an 
be self-i nduc('d in ex rtai n c is('s Many Hast ('in fakns hay:# 
been known to c ast themselves into a catalcptu: sleep lasting 
for months and c ases have ev c*u been known wini e the \ pern 
mitted themselv cs to la' buned, being ( xhumecl wlien the 
grass had grown ov ei their graves (.Scclk-ndv, I'ht) avphy 

of M \’Mr J \ ) 

Cathari : (Vc Gnostics.) 

Catoptromancy, or Enoptromaney is a species o 1 di\ mation 
by the minor, wlrnli Pau.sanms desenbe's “before tin* 
Temple of (ere-, at j’ntias, tlieie Was a fountain, separated 
from the temple' by a wall, and there was an m,n h\ \ ei y 
truthful, not tor all'events, but toi the sick only Lhe sick 
person let down a mirror, suspended bv a thread, till its 
bas<‘ touched the surface of the watui, having lust piaved 
to the goddess and ofieied nu ense. dlien looking in the 
mnror, lie saw the ]) re sage ol death or recovery, according 
as the face appeared fresh and healthy, or of a ghastly 
aspect." Anotliei method oi usmg the mirror was to place 
it at the back oi a boy's or gill’s head, whose eyes ware 


bandaged In Thessalv , the lesponso apj* imi m char- 
a(f«‘is ol hlond on tin* Ian* nl the moon, probable T eprc- 
sented in tin* nurroi I he Idi^ss dun sum rest", demed 
their ait from the kensuns, who rdwavs ('mh'avouied to 
plani tin ir ldi'jmii aid nr an no- tn f',<* (onntrn > the\ 
1U v.u }e,{ 

Cats, Elfin : The o* .,«• to lx* found in the s, <e t.sh 1 P-jlhemb, 
■oid aie s od to Lg ,,f a void bu'rd is kom- do- ,, 1,1 l( j’ 
m (oh.m, with n whin- spot on the boast, and to have' 

aohed buks and eO‘<_f bustles J’.y some, these «_aG are 

said to 1 w 1 1c lies m do>'p!is(‘ 

Cauldron Devils: \n .ibv.ss at flu* summit of the JVikof 
dciKotile V stone <ast into tin* mill lesounds thoiudi 

a cooj'er \ (‘ . ,i 1 v\ e i e hxomj a i u< k I > \ a hum- h unmet, mid 

on thi, m(oijnl it, ft m Tec has been bostov, i*d on 0 hy ti’m'- 
hj'am.iols Jin- native--, of the Island aie } eisa uh-d tlmt 
th<- ml.-inal o-mons an* iheie wln.rc' dwell ho r\(-r tin- 
ve P ot till wn ked 

Causimomancv : lhamutiop bv fio- It i> a iia'pjw pioaje 
v !n 11 cs mi be a ible nbp ' t , i mf ml o 1 in- 111 (- do not 1 > i n n 
Cazotte, Jacques i 7 a< >-1 y i o - \ I n m h romance wnti r, 

a lit} the K-pntc-g ,,uthor of tl e f.uAoii-, t'i ph< lu ./’ ( <:< >IS% 
cor' - numj 11 * < 1 v< v o!u tn m Pm s\ nq nf Im--, wen* not with, 
the 11 \ olntiomov pufv 1! » h‘tt(*is w i l e so/.i d, and In* 
and Ps il.iirlin , j]i/abrth Puov.n mfo po.on Punng 
tin- S**!?ti- T u! -i * t oMs.nu-s, 1 ti/abclh sac ed his life h\ 
fl’, 11 _ 1 1 1 ’ fter-si ll ImIwii-ii imn and tin* cnt-llooats who 

sonelo to tod him il< « aped, haj as oj no -tel, 

<o>d- u’led ,i«l bel,< .d‘*d He was tin- author of the 
ei hiu tul omit iomam (* ft' Pui 1 Ic lw^in<u\ 

Coles ll a 1 Light : 11 m Gml hght oi ah the* i .a-i, wlmh is 

' a. lhe Imhium ahicli dmieth Iona the wed to tin- < id 
It i > 11 '• halo u 3 Me 1 1 sai Of.muP e c'i tain usimi-. of a my "tic ai 
(li,i, m m , bn’ tan only he set u bv those who have lived 
ns. ' Mi aliv, when popnution is Pebh' and li!e has ahuod 
hit t In* 1" siv 

Cellini, Benvenuto: i In. (S-h-biaf <*d Italian aihsf indmaft, 

]ii ij) h PI s( \ e: al most mh'O stim; adv entines with (h mons 
and pi oh- mo’ , of t'n b 1 u kVfl In Ins J ije he w tit«'s as 
fi 4‘h ov > 

It luippe 'I ll till! mcli .1 v a Mel v of odd at t nlents, that 

I i,i., l<- a< ([ii.i Mi* on e with a en limit pi n-st Hm w as a man 

ol -.min- , and wdi m-ised m t! e l. it m ai d <. 0 '«*k authoo' 

II ippcmng i c d r, to h.r c* some ( onvei .almn with him, 
V ; MM1 t)u- v hp t imm'd on lhe suhjmt ol neuoiimmv, 

[ aim had a Vo'.d de-.io' to ki'ow vu’i t]mm ot the matter, 
Pdd him that I hid all rav life Git a < urioui v to be m- 
,p. .mt.'d vv tii' fm- uivdeii.', oi tin, ail I In p-md ma-h- 
.inao-i, ' Th 1 1 the m ■ n must he ol a o sol at r uu! stcadv' 
tc*iu]-cr vv 1 1 o i-ut i s u j i si ti 1 a t st tn 1 \ 1 o pin d I !tat 

f had loitilude and imolutiop < immdi, if I mudd hut til'd 
an uppoi t a n 11 \ ’ the j'liesL snh)omu-d r ll vmi think von 
lime tin* hea it’to u-ntinr, 1 vv dl hiv c m are 1! l>‘ s ft lskn Mon 
Vll n , an <h-'sfi e I hits w«* agr. ed to entei U]'OM a plan of 
nasouu.nuv d he* piles! one m eiutig j'lejsued to satislv 
me, ami <h slic'd me to look out tor a munpanion or two 

I invited one Vu-uen/io Ivonmh, who was nm intimate 
a, ipiaintam e he hom-aht with him native ot Histoia, 
who cultivated the black nit hiinseit We* repnued to 
the ('ollosc-o. and the pnest, avoiding to the custom oi 
net romancers, he mm to dtnvv circles upon Lhe gomnd with 
tlm most impulsive ictuiiniiiis imamnahic'' he Jikeuise 
hi ought hither assntotula. m'\ ei d pmious peiJnmes and 
hue. with some compositions also wlmh diffused noisome 
odoms As soon us he was m osidimm, he made* an open¬ 
ing to the cncie. and having tah.en us bv the hind, ordeied 
the other nec lomaiicei, jus jVirtiwr, to tlimw tin- peifuines 
into the hre at the. piopei time, intrusting the care of the 
iio* and tlie pel fumes to the lest , and then he began Ins 
incantations Tins ceremony listed above an hour and 
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a half, when there appeared several legions of devils inso¬ 
much that the amphitheatre was quite filled with them. 
I was busy about the pet fumes, wh< 11 the pin si, perceiving 
there was a consulerabk* number ol fttfein.tl spintx turned 
to me and slid, hn:< r.jmto, ash them something’ 1 
answered, “ Let them bring me into the companv ol my 
Sicilian mistress, Angelica ‘ flint night we obtained no 
answei of anv sort , but 1 liad received great sitisiaction 
in having niv curiositv so far indulged. '1 he neciomaiuer 
told me, it was requisite we should go a second tunc, assur¬ 
ing me, that l should be satisfied m whatever 1 asked , 
but that 1 must- bung with me a pun* immaculate boy 

I took with im* .a voutli who was m mv sen n e, of 
about twelve \ nils ol age, together with the same Vm- 
reti/to IComoh, who had been im comptnmu the lirsl turn* 
end one Vguolmo (kuiili. em intimate ai queantance wliom 
I likewise ptevailed on to assist at the ce 'eltn.iv When 
we came to tin* plus* appointed, the piirsl having made 
his preparatn>ns a.s. b(*toie, with the suite ami even nion* 
stnkmg ceremonies, plat ed us within the mule, wlmli he 
had likewise drawn with a more wonderful ait, and m a 
more solemn manner. Ilian at our foi mer meeting 1 bus 
having committed tin* i tie of the pm fume and tin* tire to 
mv Inend Ymceiizm, who w is assisted bv Vgnohno naddi, 
he put into mv hand a pmtaeu] i or magn d c li u t, and bid 
me turn it towards the plates that he sMoiild chiect me, 
and under tin* pmtac n! i 1 held the bov The ret.romancer 
having begun to mike his trememlou- mv t i .it unis, (silk'd 
]»v their names a multitude ot dm no ns, who we, e the !e iders 
ol tin* several legions, and questioned them b\ the power 
of tin' eternal nucleated (hid woo Jives for ev.r, m the 
Hebrew ianguvs*. as likewise m Lutm and l.ieeh, inso¬ 
much that tin* amplnthe >tre was alums* in an instant 
idled with demons more numerous than at the former 
lonpiratiou Ymei*nzi<> Woinoji w as busied in making 
a file, with the assistance* of Agnolmo, and burning a great 
quantity ol precious pel fumes 1 bv the directum of tin* 
necromancer, again desired to be m flu; companv ot my 
Angelica The former thereupon turning to me, said, 

‘ Know, they have declaied, that in the spate of a month 
you shall be m her company 

‘He then ieqyeded me to stand irsolutelv by him, 
because the legion,', wee now above a thousand more m 
number tlim he had decerned, end, iie^vdt s these were* 
the most daugeion•> , so that, after thev haul answticd 
mv question, it behoved l im to be civil to them, and dis¬ 
miss them (jinetlv \t the sime tune the bo\ under the* 
pmtaeuiu was m a teirible fnght, s i\ mg, that then* were 
m tint place a million of lien e men, who thieatened to 
destroy us, and that, nioieover, four armed giants of 
an enormous statuie wete endeavouring to bre lk into our 
circle 1 Hiring tins tune, whdst the neciomaiuer, trem¬ 
bling with leap endeavoured by mild and gentle methods 
to dismiss them m the best w iv he r rmM, Viik en/io Ivornoli, 
w ho qiuveied like an a-qx-u leaf, took c an* ot the pel fumes 
1 hough I was as much terrified as anv of them, I did mv 
utmost to (once.ii tin* terim f felt , so that 1 greatly oni- 
trihuted to nispue the r»-st with lesolution , but the truth 
is, 1 gave mv sell over for a dead man, seeing the horrid 
fright the nee mmancer was m 'flu* bov placed his head 
between lus knees, and sud, ‘ In this postuie I will die, 
for we shall all surely perish ’ 1 told linn that all these 
demons were* under us, and what he saw was smoke and 
shadow ; so 1 lad him hold up his head and take courage 
No sooner did lie look up, but he* c ried out, The whole 
amphitheatre is burning, and the lire is just falling upon 
us / so covering lus eyes with lus hands, lie again exclaimed 
that destruction was inevitable, and lie desired to see no 
more The inborn am er entreated me to have a good heart, 
and take care to to burn the proper perfumes ; upon which 


I turned to Komoli, and bid him burn all the most precious 
perfumes he had At the same time I cast my eye upon 
Agnolmo Gaddi, who was terrified to such a degree that 
he could scarce distinguish objects, and seemed to be half- 
dead Seeing him in this condition, 1 said, ‘Agnolmo 
upon these occasions a man should not yield to fear, but 
should stir about and give lus assistance , so come diioctlv 
and put on home more of these perfumes ' Door Agnolmo 
upon attempting to move, was so violently terrified that 
the ettr< ts of Ins fear overpoweted all the* perfumes we 
were burning Hie boy, hearing a eiopitalion, ventured 
once more to raise lus head, when, seeing me laugh, he 
began to take coinage, and said, 'that the devils were 
living away with a vengeance’ 

‘ In this condition we staved till the* bell rang for morn¬ 
ing piaver 1 he bov again told us, that then* remained 
but lew dev lls and these were at a great distance. When 
the magician had peifotmed tin* ic*.t of his ceremonies, 
hr shipped oft Ins gown and took up a wallet full of books 
which he hid biought v.ith lum We all went out ot the 
cuc lc* together, k *eping as c h>se to each othei as we possibly 
could, especially the bov, who had plated himself m the 
midd-k*. holding the m-eroinam er by the coat, and me bv 
the cloak. As we were going to otn houses in the q uni ter 
of Hinclu. the boy told us that two ot the demons whom 
w e had seen at the* amphitheatre, went on before us leaping 
and skipping, sometimes i aiming upon the roots of the 
house's, and sometimes upon the gnmt'd. Tim pi iesl de¬ 
ed ned, that though he had often entiled magic < index, 
nothing so e\ti noidinery hud imi happened to him As 
we went along, l u * would fain peisiiadc me to assist with 
him at < ouse* latmg a book, bom which, he said, we should 
derive immense riches we should then ask the demons 
to discover to us the* various treasures with which the earth 
abounds, which would raise u> to opulence and power, 
but th.it those* love attairs were mere follies, from wlienee 
no good could be expected 1 answered, ‘That 1 would 
readilv have accepted hm proposal if 1 understood Latin . ’ 
he* redoubled his persuasions, assimng me, that the know¬ 
ledge* of the Latin language was by no means material. 
He added, that lie could hive Latin scholars enough, if 
he had thought it worth while to look out fot them , but 
that In* could never have met with a partner ol resolution 
and intrepabtV equal to unity and th.it I should bv all 
means follow bp advice Whilst v*c wen* engaged in this 
c oiiv c*i satmn, we .omul at our respective homes, and 
all that night dtcamt ol nothing but devils” 

Celonitis or Celontes : Jins wonderful stone is found in the 
tortoise*, and Ms piopeitv m to resist tire Its healing 
viitue-, ai<* two-told, similar to those of the A si inns. 

( arned under the tongue oil tire dav of the new moon, 
and for the fifteen class lollowing, during the* lunar ascen¬ 
sion, it inspires its fortunate possessoi to foretell future 
events cveiv dav bom snnnsmg to six o'clock, and ill 
Ihe decrease during the intervening hours 
Celts : Magic among the* Celtic peoples m ancient tunes was 
so closelv identified with Druidism that its origin may bo 
said to have been Hi ukIic That Dniichsm was of Celtic 
origin however, is a question upon winch much discussion 
has been lavished, some authorities, among them Khys, 
believing it to have been of non-('eltic and even non-Aryan 
origin This is to sa> that the earliest non-Aryan or so- 
called “ Iberian ” or Megahtluc people of lintam intro¬ 
duced the immigrant Celts to the Hrindic religion. An 
argument in favour of this theory is that the continental 
Celts sent their neophyte Diuid priests to Britain to undergo 
a special training at the hands of the Druids there, and 
there is little doubt that this island was regarded as the 
licadquarters of the cult. The people of Cisalpine Gaul, 
for instance, had no Druidic priesthood. (See Kice Holmes' 
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Conquest, pp. 5 .V-. 5 .V) 

r ,„1 Immlic seminaries wee very numemns , and that 
111 A',,,, sl . vt rc stmlv and dis< iplnm wu. enl.u'.d up.nl 
H.e nnophytos, the pimcip.i! business of win,in v,„s to 
mnt.t to memory toiintl-ss vims ensunan-e i-rm.m 
LnunledUP and tradition I hat the mstiu, turn a . a 
|,,t>nal and n) u;n”'l «<; ha’-e tea- In. bet pop, . .ml it 1 . 

, h A>- aspects ot tin: < cltk rd-Jimi alone teat »» Inn m 

'''’■u,!" Id mils''we're tnay, at they v re . ham, m lb- 

tint the Ameftt.i'i lndi.uj frlmiT min >, 
hath tit apns and priest 'I hat »s tin-, -ae -a ,1 n , n nan, 

on a lu-her scale, and pus ,<• -V 1 a buyer • hate of time « 

lendental kimuledye than th- tlncu.ro mom , o 1 m, on 
ones 1 hlls thev lit l\ I”" slid to be a him be! no M "■ 

shaman mil the ..I inednevd turn , Man, ,.! die., 

.„„tins «erP pnrelv ... . \Uii.o ot ■< is cm" 

: m ,re closely , onne. te.l with medine! .. '1 !1 '" Jl '* 

tiaa wc re not tin- '-lib, m ml. i.ins ain-rn ■ fa >.' to f 

Inal that m.iy is ff-lW'itlv the j.p’" 

’iten and the poetic < tall He- alt m • n •«. "ni.as n 

,, . ,| air I.Its Ot C oinpainoii with m.-’ I la. n . s'. 

a',1,1 nut be Said to base aopcosm atail 'inn, , * f at b' e 
mat'K ulm h clesfi.ys pan.'• i f"t tin v.a c,l 

than to any more t r.. iisremlont d t v pe In 
th. power to render cniese’t invisible, to ha: 

.'hape. to ptodine .,’1 enchanted dee.,, t , , 

and thiMit tc lain e ol sjcells .ml c h ■ l m ■> c'uf 

] ,,. A( ; r,t r\ t T M- eh* ment s 'ns .< 1 *i » <1 1 -c o 
,,f Hub, li,m, .1 l ah-do-nan i ►] uH.t $-L" 

]mi' ll>!.• us v.r i. .<d in Ad 'in: s,:i g 1 pi 
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muddy Cod -nan,fast, d lbs gb limits V hv send, nnracu- 
r ' ha>e put bun time rrbed m the pu, v . nce 

! 1111 nt r, ' 1;i bnhmi.g^oy ,, t irt*.Iron* tin- ,kv 

;' n< ‘ ! ", Sil '' f 1 ’* ^KI^.-V m,<i c ,/U w ,.s also t l.i j? Hi-fi 

; J , V 1 !'* h: ) U1<J ' t! ><‘ si <JA j-iutAbA 11 . m<? among 

,,1 ' 1 J1 " 1,,s , v ' ! ' ’■•'•d mild 4 ‘mii-jeiMtmh Lit.* Auiod, 

<Lll(1 L |l’ u*‘ m soam It unit,- ( - Hjji 1 ,c d\[u\ -till* 

^ ' hi 1,1 ' ' ( d>y!lt»t< <1 A ’ tho-m #,t ( tint deities, 

‘ ’’ l]1 ^ ’ v> 1,1 "’hi o '| \ ' ,L | o , A >1 \ I M uit]]i mil An, dial 
' ' : ' ' iin " ! l "'' 11( 1 ’ A Id 1 ii uic Mtdl ».tu’if «1 cut m tht* 

1,11 -> ' d let 'ili'liii s f i i ’ t t:,] < , J, j i 11 i*11m11 ni'■ n11 an- 

1 ,,ll | l1 ’' ll ' d>dd m< "fed mu; d v.., in slaiul uj.nn 
0, * M *' '■ t!n‘ ]" mol) (■! i/,;i « t in a huh Mr spell 

n ' X '> - id Al‘h the |> it * liti '< I, ,it t! e s i%fi lime ( ln-m^ 

mi - . , - d in i " ,« t n»r,,t. ij , p r , <■ ,,f 11,<* eMnr 

• di 1 ' ni"',i tm.it Mcdnii t" 1 h v lAml mid'i Ii.lu. A 

m M 'c i.t ; , • ' > i 'i ni i! < Voa, ,tt r\ td (,.dl and 

d . 11' i" 'r.c- ?!m ' l i h m mntti has piescr\(cl 

firm ! f I" r th< pPmMli .'i nf hutttr mid tin: 
m r d:m < l 4 in a -ilvs,', 1 , vt ttu i,aiil> ol tin Indi pud 
i nit, 1 < ' lire ,■ ml nt ]i' n j k at a thee Test mhlaiKi* 

1" P ’ he.' i. :d IdpMC'i \p( iK din! th-N su(‘s to 


ru- m\' 

i,e 'i _d 


i ' , . A 
'i-‘ a i ? 
r aid 

■* t m' 


s s ndluu u 

“ ( in ti.M', speaking <pn* da\ t«* tin* ’ 

r, ]l mi', ( idumb i, at V\ h d hv;,' <h s* 

mj] |.,nh m ( hi the 1 Hi|d d tv h 1 

", . 111 n ti and bfc imn ,imiva, \\(‘ \ i-p-'s- t.» d 
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vnyape amid the astonishment ot all. And thus, thiouph- 
nut that whole day, the blessed man's boat was driven 
along by gentle favouring breezes, and reached the desired 
haven. Let the reader, therefore, consider how great 
and saintly was that venerable man thrjugh whom M- 
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with the art of dealing with spirits. Its rites are supposedly 
religious, and the rituals which contain it pai take largely 
of the nature of religious observances. It is not, as gen¬ 
erally supposed, a reversed Christianity 01 Judaism, nor 
does it partake of the profanation of lehgious ritual It 
is in effect an attempt to derive power horn God toi the 
successful control of evil spirits In the (jiamoires and 
Keys of Black Magic, the operator is constantly leminded 
that he must meditate continually on the undertaking 
in hand, and centre every hope m the minute goodness 
of the Great Adonai The god invoked in Blok Magic 
is not Satan as is so often supposed, but the Jehovah of 
the Jews, and the Tnmtv of the Christians 1 he founda¬ 
tion of practical magic is almost certainly the beliol in 
the power ol divine words to compel the obedience oi all 
spirits to those who could pionouuce them. Such words 
and names were supposed to invoke or dismiss the deni¬ 
zens of the spirit world, and these with suitable prayers 
were used in ail magical ceremonies \gam it was thought 
that it was easier to contiol evil spoils than to enlist the 
sympathies of angels 

lie who would gam such power over demons is exhorted 
in the magical texts which exist to observe continetn e 
and abstinence, to disrobe as seldom and sleep as little 
as possible during the penod of preparation, to meditate 
continually on his undertaking and centre all his hopes 
on the Great Adonai The fast should be most austere, 
and human society must be avoided as ninth as possibh* 
The concluding days of the fast should be additionally 
strict—sustenance being reduced to bieid and water. 
Daily ablutions an* neces-> iry, and tiles'* must be made 
in water which has been piewousiy exoiciwd according 
to the ritual * especially must this be obxei \ ed linmc diately 
before the ceremony. Certain penods of the day and 
night are ruled by c ertam planets and theve art* to be 
found in the book known as the AVv <'f tlic King 

(q.v) (Sod al*o Astrology.) The Book ot Black Magic 
taught that the hours ol Saturn, Mars and Venus ate 
good for communion with spirits, - the hour ot the lust 
named planet for invoking souls in Hell , and that of tin* 
second those who ha\e been slam in battle In fact those 
hours and seasons are ruled by th. laws of astrology. In 
the preparation of the instruments employed, the reie- 
monies of purifying and conseciatmg, must be candidly 
observed. An aspergillum composed of mint, marjoram, 
and rosemary should be used for the tust and should be 
contained in a pot ot glazed e irth. l or fumigation a 
chafing dish should be used tilled with trcdilv kindled 
coal and perfumed with aloe-wood or mace, benzoin or 
storax. 

The experiment of holding converse with spmts should 
be made in the day and lmui of Mercury • that is the ist 
or 8th, or the 15th or 22nd {See Necromancy) The Grand 
Grtmoirc says that when the night ot action has arrived, 
the operator shall take a rod, a goat-skin, a blood-stone, 
two ciowns oi vci\am, and two candlesticks with candles ; 
also a new’ steel and two new’ Hints, enough wood to make 
a fire, half a bottle of brandy, incense and camphor, and 
four nails from the coffin ot a dead < luid hitliei one or 
three persons must take part 111 the ceremony—on of whom 
only must address the spmt. The Kabbalistic circle is 
formed with ships of kid’s skin fastened to the ground 
by the four nails. With the blood-stom: a triangle is traced 
within the circle, beginning at tin* eastern point. The 
letters a e a j must be drawn 111 like manner, as also the 
Name of the Saviour between two cross.*s. The candles 
and vervain crowns are then set 111 the ledt and right sides 
of the triangle within the circle, and they with the brazier 
are set alight—the lire being fed wuth brandy and camphor. 
A prayer is then repeated. The operator must be careful 


to have no alloyed meta 1 about him except a gold or silver 
coin wrapped m paper, which must be cast to the spirit 
when In* appears outside* the ciicle. The spirit ns then 
conjured three times. Should the spirit fail to appear 
tin* two ends of the magic* rod must be plunged into the* 
flames ot the bta/ier This ritual ns known as the Kite* 
ot Imciiuge, and is believed to invoke the demon Lucifum* 
Kofocale 

1 'or tuithei information concerning tin* ceremonial of 
magic, ,s f a Necromancy and the articles on the various 
rituals of magic, sn« h as Arbatel, Key of Solomon, Grimo- 
rium Verum. etc pve Magic.) 

Ceroscopy : Ih\uniturn In wax The process was as follows 
lane wax was melted 111 a biass \c*ssc*l until it became a 
lit]UKi of uniform consistence It \\a-» then poured slowly- 
into anothei \ essel tilled with < old water, m such a wav 
that the wax coiigea'ed 111 tmv dust s upon the suil.u e ot 
the watm l'lu* nngn un then 111 turpi e ted the figuies 
thus piesented .is In* saw fit 

Chagrin or Cagrino : \n e\ il spirit believed m by tlu* Con¬ 
tinental Gypves It lias the* ft>1 m ot a hedgehog, is yellow 
111 colour, and 1 v a toot and a halt in length and a span m 
bieadth ‘ 1 , 1:11 certain,” s ivs \\ iislocki, ‘ that this 
creatim* is none othei than the equally demoniac being 
called 1 largutn, still belie\ ed 111 bv th * inhabitants of North¬ 
western hull 1 Horses are tlu* spuria! prey of the Chagrin, 
who 1 ides them into a state ot exhaustion, as does tin* 
Guei ubu tq v 1 of Huh The next day they appear sick 
and wears’, with timded mane-, and bulled 111 sweat When 
this 1, obse< \ ed the*, aie tetheied to a stake which has 
been rubbed with garlic juice*, the 1 n red thread is laid on 
the gioimd in tin* tonn ot a noss, or ebe some of the hair 
of tlu* animal is mixed with salt, meal and tin* blood of a 
bat and cooked to bread, with which the hoot of tin* horse 
is smeared The empt v \ esse! wlm h contained the mix¬ 
ture is put m the trunk of a high tice while these words 
are utteied 

” Tarry, jupkm in tins tree, 

Till bin h time as full \ e be ” 

Chain, Forming a : In spiritualism, a term denoting the 
joining ot the hands of tlu* sittem lound a tilde, v.hereby 
the magnetic cm rent 1-, sti eugthened and leinloiced. 1 he 
Baron de 1 iiddenstubbe gives the toliowmg dn ei tion*,’ for 
forming a (ham ‘ In oriii*r to tonn a chain, the tsveh c* 
persons each pi ice their light hand on tlu* table, and then 
Alt hand on that ol their neighbour, thus making a circle 
lound tlu* table (>b servo that the medium 01 mediums 
it tlieie 1 >e mole than one, are entirely isolated from those 
who foi m the c ham ” 

Dr 1 . 1ppq.n1, in his Mvpnolhm aud (trails 

London, 100O), gives an account of the usual procedure 
for the lorinatum of ,t chain. ‘ He (the medium) makes 
thij.se present choose a table, which they may examine as 
Triucii <is they’ like*, and may place m whatever part of the 
roun they choose J Le then invite-, some ot the as ,.stants 
to place tin 11 hand, on tlu* tabD m the following manner. 
The two thumbs of each petson aie to be touching each 
min*!, and: each little Imgei is to lie m communication with 
tlu* little tin gee of the persons on tether side* He himsell 
Completes the (ham with Ins two hands. The hands of 
all altogether lest on the edge cd the table. (.Vc Planetary 
Chains.) 

Chain-Period . (Nee Planetary Chains.) 

Chakras : These are, according to theosoplnsts, the sense 
organs ol the etheral body (q.v ) and leccive their name 
from their appearance which resembles vortices. Alto¬ 
gether there aie ten chakras- -v lsiblc only to clairvoyants— 
but of these it is advisable to use* only seven. They are 
situated, not on the denser physical body, but opposite 
certain parts oi it as follows : (1) the top of the head, (2) 
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between the eyebrows, (3) the throat, (j) the heart, ( 3 ) the 
bpleen--(where vitality is indrawn from the sun) (hi the 
solar plexus, (7) the base of the spine J he remaining 
three chafoas are situated 111 the lower part of the pelvis 
and normally are not used, but are brought into play only 
in Mark Magic. It is bv means of tin* ihuhru s that the 
trained on vdtist can become acquainted with tin- astral 
world, kvc Theosophy.) 

Chalcedony : A good specific against phantasy and the illu¬ 
sions of evil spirits It also <|iui k-e.-ns tin* power of the 
bodv, and remit is its possessoi lortnnate in 1 iw 'to the 
I ittei effort it must be perforated and suspended b\ hails 
i,om ,m ass. Tin* black v .' 11 1«* t v pHnenK ho nvniss 
and cheats the voice 

Chams : A race of 1 ndo-t'hinese origin, numbming about 
i p Jf ooo souls set th'< 1 in \nn«uu, Siam, < «m Inn ( Inn i, and 
(ambodii They have sonn reputation among tin* sm- 
nuindmg popnl-it ion as son ricr ., this corruption piobab!\ 
atisiuy from the in v .fine. influence of a c onepx . < d race* 
Their in.mu inns ilami to be able to slay at a distance*, or 
to burnt rum and disease bv the aid of 'maun al hu inula* 
Alin urn the ('ambodian ( hunts, sou cutis an c-ordialiv d *- 
tested bv the common people, as they are be iieved to U> 
the' so 111 c • * oi all the e\il w 11 ic li bet.ills tin 111, and the* ma¬ 
jority of tlienl usually end then daws by seciet .wsasnn L - 
t xin I ln*v .tie nearly aivvuvs of the fem.de st*x. and enter 
the sisteiluJo'l l)\ me ms of a sec let lmtiitnai held m tin* 
depths of tin* forest at tin* luuii of mu buy hi' Indeed the 
actual method of miti it urn i> known to ns 1 he woman 
who deans to become a sourness jucxuir-. the nest ol a 
termite 1 , and suntins theieon a cock (hi Cock , cut tiny 
it in two final the head to the tad, and clammy m front, 
of it in a condition of complete nudity, until h\ ion.e of 
lic't incantations the two hah es of the bird apjuoac ii one 
auothei and it becomes once* more nine and mm-, cent 
to a crow, 'sen c el c'sses die said to lx* known bv the tc*U- 
denc \ ot their < omph \ioit to alter its him, ami b \ their 
swollen and bloodshot ev es '1 he\ ]>osse,'SP mmuioiis i lies 
tor the piopiti ition of evil spints, m whrdh, in common 
with the* in'iy hbounng and sm roumlmy populations, tin \ 
III] > lie it l’, bobove dims m budding a house uumiious' 
propiti.it oi \ Mtc*s must lx* ecb.sc nol, m c'otrt panics l bv in¬ 
vocation of tin* piotectmy d< iti<*s 1 hey lx hove m lm ky 
and .utilin kv dav-, and an* < indul not to uiulci Lake anv- 
tliiny of mipoitanc'e unless ta\ on ted bv propitious onicns 
Thev possess many peculiar supet stit n»m« llnis they 
will not distmb giant wlm.h has t>c«*u *4oie d dmmy the 
day time, as they sav it is tln-n asleep, and wait until myht- 
tall before supplying Ihemsehes tnuit it 1 tic v also have 
man v mays al a ylieult ui al f ormuhe , such as the “ if K* rue - 
lion" to, and passing “ oi, the* standmy me* stc*ms Hi 
the harvest held before thoy arc* cut and yaineied, so th it 
the\ may be worthy to be stoied l In* JhahmauK f ba/o 
believe that the souls of good men betake themselves to 
the sun, those* ot women to the moon, and those* ot the 
coohe class into clouds, but these are onlv places of tem- 
poiai) sojourn, until such time as all fniaUv come to reside 
within the eentie ol the earth dice* belief m mctrmpsv- 
cliosis is also hiylily populai Nee 1*.. Av moinm, ( o 
1 chcanes ft intr Uchyinu*, i\ms, liSpi, A\monier t baton, 
Dictwnnaire Cam-Fuin^aise , I’.uis, igon, C aha ton, A m/~ 
Cd’//cs nuhen/u s sitr !cs chums, Pans, jcjoi 
Changelings : The subst’tution ol a little old mannikin of 
the elf lace, for a young child, dlieie aic* many tales repie- 
sentative ot this belief m Scotland The c/unigehug glows 
up peevish and misshapen, always cryiny, and gives many 
proofs of its origin to those versed m such matters Iheie 
are many ways of yetting lid of him, such as sticking a 
knife into him, making him sit on a gridiron with a lire 
below, dropping him into a river, etc., — winch one would 
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fairly successful The changeling 
CiM-s him* If .tv..iv by unthinking rcf.Niicu 
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J. M. : (See Hypnotism 1 
Charlemagne ; or Charles the Great : I he creates! of Ihank- 
1 ’ h thl> ‘-M'-i vui ot IVpin the Short, and suc¬ 

ceeded hn, father m 70s A h He 1, included m this work 
C tuetl v bec. iuse ol lm c lo,.* c -11 nc*c*tx>p With tlx* supernatural 
so far as legend is cue eni. d \y,un and again m the pages 
"* r.nnanc.*, mUablv in tin 0 101nan.es dealing 

With the . I d V ent lira V ol \\ 1 111 ,1 111 of ( )| 
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do we find the 
tlx* dn cot rnc'ssengei s 
uuse is to sv 1 ii boll m 
>f bhusfendom in the 
nd upholder, sunoumird as Ik* 
* of paganism, - t Ik* Moors on 
Pi usmim and Sa\<uis on 
ded bv tlx* ( hnstians 
pi csentati v c* of heaven, whose 
no* 1 hu ope and to <lefi ml t he 
t’u m c v* iv w,.v \o lc -s do \u* find him and his 
oltlln tc*d with the 1 c dm ol j.iriv Notices of the 
| is ot tlx* fail' lop, hv his paladins ate not so nu- 
nxnui, ui the i.riunal Pietxh roiiiam c s which deal with 
him and tie m , 1ml 111 the bauds ol Poixiclo, Ariosto, and 
Pub 1 t'x*\ dwell in .li 1 enchanted legion white at anv 

motm ut the imyht no < t with all kinds of supernatural 
1 x urn - Pat 1‘i'tti m 11 a 1 d'h r and latm romances the* 

powcisotm.mn 1 1 x 1 eix ha n tmen t .111 ever pic sent These 
ate c 1 fie;iv imO mi*’ d m nihgn il cuMpiix such as the bwoicl 
1 )uiand d ol Kcd aid w hx h c annot be* -duvmed , the mag¬ 
ic il ointment, ot giant- hi c J 1 magus, which nibbed oil 
tlx 11 bodies nub* tlx m invulnerable, the weaung of 
.amnui w lm h 1 \c is ' -c - .1 simda 1 gu.irdixnshij* on the body 
of its posse ssni, amt so hath Put we lrncl heioes like 
Oxni, tlx* P.iiie, pern Patina into Imiy land itself, and 
weddnnj its c]uec 11 11ns we. the lata ol a gicmt many 

medieval lx Ph*., and <>;:ei limls in the 
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King \riher, an 

CPU es ' a 1 om a 
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eat 

c ih Slanted realm 
1 sevc'iai otix r pal xlms 1 he analogous 
1 hu olue, I jmih.mo 1 .oxl 1 inuua.s the 
x id* • ,mcui to ilx* under- dhc* magical 
ms is eve M whe^e in use in the ioin.uices 
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jvuativelv httle biographical matte* conremmg dns Png 
1;sh ah heunst is lortlu oiumg imt it is molded that he 
limn S.inu-v liriv m fit- Mr O 'Hutirt, Krn* . " 1 » 1 «-* 
, ah*. 1 umsinuch as om* ol hi*- manu- 
uPcd bv the vvulei to inofC been 
tin- III iv vein- "I ">V .'W. ’ As .1 uiunfi m.ui 
1 ,i\ all 1,\ n l.ii'.lauij i*. *•■■ n. 1. »f aldivimsuc Kfiovv- 
■ventUdllv he ti \C*d i 
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cleverness, stiai^hUvav . U |{ m ^ 0 , kin „ 1U this capacity 

found himself the* 


for a nunibei ot >eats, L luni ‘^‘ { u y tinc ] itkewise oi the 
legatee of his ^ 1 ^ ^ n ‘Ebooks Armed thus, 

vauous secrets wnttm m * 0 . el - lv than ever to 

he p.oceeded to devote lumsell more ca 0 u . 
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the quest of go!d-v>roduetn>n , but in 1 * 555 . l' lst as he im ‘ 
agmed himself on tlie vpiqo of triumph, his hopes were 
frustrated by a sudden explosion m lus laboratory . whue 
in i s57, when he again thou-ht that success was imminent, 
the press-gang anived at Ins house and hud violent hanus 
on him, being anxious for veil nits ns herewith to swell the 
English' army then hgl.LHg the l'remh lhe ah hemist 
was bitterly chagrined on being kidnapped m this wise, 
and, lest lus secrets should be discovered bv pmnq e>es, 
lie set himself to (lestnr, . U lus piecous m<hd<n < ,dn 
** With ms wo: 1 v 1 ni eh such a tiuioih fane 
Th.it tlie cold ih*w foith m the airo,"— 
so he writes concerning tnis v* oiiochtsin. and, -ubseipient 
to tins event, he proceeded to 1 wince as a soldier, anel 
took ])art m the disistious t unp.ugn whu h culminated 
in the English beany worsted at Calms In the Due de Guise. 
How Charnock faied dun me the expedition is not known, 
and it is likely that he found small pleasure m the tough 
life , but be that as it ma\. he letumed to England safely, 
and in 1502 he was manual to one \giios Norton tliere- 
after he settled at Stockland, m the count) of Someiset, 
and here he continued to puisne scientdu iese.irehes, ap¬ 
parently unmolested by ferthiu visitations lrom the military 
powers Nor would it seem that the defy) molested him 
either, or looked askance mi lus ahhemistie studies, for 
on his death, which occurred in 15S1, Ins moil 1 remains 
were duly interred .it Otterhampton ('lunch. Dndgwater 
That facetious antiquary and historian, Anthony Wood, 
111 Ins A thence 0 .\omciisi^ < red its L ham ch with a consid¬ 
erable; amount of writing, and it is possible tnat several 
items enumerated are m reality from some other pen than 
the alchemist’s However, tlieie are cm tain books which 
the latter undoubtedly wrote, notably* Cl .mania ad Ah hi* 
mum, issued in 1572 , while no less interesting than this 
is the Brauirv of Natural Philosophy, which is couched 
111 verse, was published onyiually in 1557, and was subse¬ 
quently iopniited in the l he At uni U.tmiium pi I has 
Ashmole. 

Chase, Warren : (See Spiritualism.) 

Chazel, Comte fie : [Set Rosicrucians.) 

Chela : {See Adept.) 

Chciidonius : A stone taken out of a swallow , good ly.nnst 
melancholy and periodical d ism clefs to min* feyff it 

must be put in a )ellow linen cloth, and tied about the 
neck. 

Chenevix, Richard : (So- Spiritualism) 

Cherubim t Certain liivxuc appearances of tlie an yelp type, 
often represented as hyures wholly or paitlv hum.01, and 
with wings proceeding from tl.y shoulders We nntl the 
first mention of these beany-, m exmnee turn with tlie ex¬ 
pulsion of Adam and Eve from the Harden of Eden . and 
they are frequently spoken of 111 later biblical history, 
Sometimes the cherubim ha\e two or more faces, or are 
of composite animal form 

Chesed : Under tins name the Jewish Kabahsts signified 
the attribute of mercy. 

Chesme : A cat-shaped well—or fountain — spmt or nymph 
of the Turks. She inveigles voullis to death much in the 
same manner as the Lorelei. 

Chevaliers de U Enter : These are demons mure powerful 
than those of no rank, but less powerful than titled demons 
—counts, marquises, and dukes The)' may be evoked 
from dawn to sunrise, and from sunset to dark 

Chiian Balam, Books of : {Sec Mexico and Central America.) 
Children in Poltergeist Cases : [See Poltergeist.) 

China : Although it can hardly be said that any system of 
magic worthy of the name ever originated m China, and 
though magical practice was uncommon, yet instances 
are not wanting of the employment of magical means in 
the Celestial Empire, and the belief in a supernatural world 


peopled by gods, demons and other beings is very strong 
in the populir Chinese mind 

“ \lthough the Chinese mind possessed under such a 
constitution but few elements m which magic could stuke 
root and throw out its ramifications and influence, yet 
we find many tiaees giving evidence of the instinctive 
movement of the mind, as well as of magical influence; 
though lettaiiilv not m tlie m innei or abundance that we 
meet with it m India The gieat variety of these appear¬ 
ance*' in, however, striking, a* in n<> other country aie they 
so seldom met with 

' As tlie King, as it were, microcosnucally represents 
the human races m foi tune <>r misfortune be foie the divinity 
so must has e\ e be < oust.mtls dim ted to those signs in 
which the will of the Most High is revealed, ‘ lie must 
observe dreams ns mm h as the phenomena of nature, the 
eclipses and the po ltions of the stars , and, when all else 
is w.inting, lie must consult the nrni hi of the tortoise, or 
the IT Hit Tsche, and direct his actions accordingly ' lie 
is theicmie, as it were, the unive r sc! oracle oi the people, 
as the p.ipulir mind is relieved from every flight of imag¬ 
ination by a highly lemaikable mental compulsion.” . . . 

“ It is easv to understand from these circumstances 
wherefoie we find so few of these phenomena <d magic and 
the visionary and ecstatic state, in other parts of the Last 
so frequent, and therefore they are s< itteted and uncertain. 
Accounts ure, however, not wanting t<> show that the 
phenomena as well as theories of prophecy were known 
in mine remote times Under the Emperor Iloei 'll, about 
A 1 > 30 \, a mystical six t arose in China calling themselves 
the te.u hers of th emptiness and nothingness of all things. 
They a.Iso exmbitcd tlve ait of binding the power of the 
simses, mid producing a condition which they believed 
perfection 

lie monism and Obsession The Chinese are implicit 
believers in demons whom thev imagine smround them 
011 every hand Says Peebles “ English ofhi ials, Ameri¬ 
can missionaries, mandanns and many of the Chinese 
literati (Confuuans, Taoists and Puddhist believers alike) 
dec.hue that sprit ism 111 some form, and under some name, 
is the almost universal belief of Chum, It is generally 
denominated ‘ am e^tral worship.’” 

" Thou* is no driving out of the-e Chinese,” sws Father 
Gun/..do, ■ the cursed belief that the spirits ol their an¬ 
cestors are ever about them, availing themselves ol every 
Pppoi tuml v to give advice and counsel” 

' The medium consulted,” remarks l>r Doolittle, takes 
m the hand a stick of lighted incense to dispel ad defiling 
inlh§gnccs, then prayeis ol some kind are repeated, the 
body becomes spasmodic, tlie medium’s eves are shut, 
and the form svvavs about, assuming tlie walk and peculiar 
attitude of tlie spirit when 111 the body. Then the com- 
munn atmn from the divinity begins, which may be of a 
faultfinding or a flattering character. . . . Sometimes 
these Chinese* mediums profess to be possessed by some 
specified historical god of great healing power,, and in 
tins condition they prescribe for the sick. It is believed 
that the ghoul or spirit invoked actually casts himself into 
the medium, and dictates the medicine.” 

" Volumes might be wntten upon the gods, genii and 
familiar spirits supposed to be continually in communi¬ 
cation with this people,” writes Dr. John L. Nevius, m 
his works, China and 7 he Chinese. kk The Chinese have 
a large number of boot s upon this subject, among the most 
noted of which is the Liau-chai-chei,’ a large work of 
sixteen volumes. ... Tu Sem signifies a spirit in the 
body, and there are a class of familiar spirits supposed to 
dwell in the bodies of certain Chinese who became the 
mediums of communication with the unseen world. In¬ 
dividuals said to be possessed by these spirits are visited 
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bv multitudes, particularly those who have lost recently 
relatives by death, and wish to converse villi them . . . 
Remarkable disclosures and revel itions are belmv e 1 to 
be made by the involuntary movements of a bamboo pern si. 
and through a similar method some cl uni to see m the <1 n l 
Persons considering themselves endowed with sup-nor 
intelligence are firm belie\eis in those and otlnu mode', 
of consulting spirits ” 

The public teacher in ( hen Sm lung f\\ j Plumb s i\ s 
“In the distnct of Til-clung, dcssuns bv evil sj-iists 
or demons are very nininmn ” He furtlier writer tint 
“ tliere aie very many cases also m ( hang-in ” Again he 

Sl ‘- When a man is thus afflicted, the spun (Aden t ikes 
possession of his body without regard to his being strung 
or weak in health It is not <* isy to iesi,t the demon's 
power '1 hough witliout bodily aibmuds. |n#svd pri¬ 
sons appe ir as if lU When mnh-r the enhancin'. 1 spell 
ot the demon, they seem different from thru oidnnn 

selves , 

1 In most castes the spirit takes poss* w,on m a non s 
body contrary to lus will, and he is helpless m the matt* i 
The kwei has the power of driving out the man's spirit, as i| 
deep or dreams When the subject awakes to conscious¬ 
ness, he has not the slightest knowledge of what h o tmn- 

^ J actions of possessf'd prisons V . i T _V e See edllUJ l\' 
Thev leap about and toss their arms and then tin* d< m.m 
tc’ls them what }»..111< ulat spirit lie is often taLma a t dse 
name, or deceit tuU\ t dhng himself (l god, oi one of the 
genu come down to the aliod.es ot mortah (Mg phi hap’, 

It professes to be the' Spirit <d a detenvd husband <u w be 
'j here ate also kwei *d the cpn.d sort, who tab* . m.i kuiga 
like other people, onl\ that the Mm e n (11 in :* d dona* 
have a \ on e like a bn*l Suae s.penk .Mindaim the 
1 inguage of XortJit'rn ( linn and some the !■« '1 drahs t , 
but" though the speech proceeds (mm the mouth of tin¬ 
man, wh Lt is said does not appear to * ome tmvi lum I he 
outwaid *tppe iraivce and mannei is also changed 

‘ In lai-show there is a cliss of piivins w m> 'o 11 - 1 1 b' 1 
larg*' numbers and make use of mows pu tm«s, < mdhs 
and lamps to establish what are tailed mcenv tables 
Taoist pne-ts are engadtl to attend the nr*"iix!iK' am. 
they also make us*' of ‘mediums’ ITe Iambi wide, a 
t hai in tor the medium, who, Tiling the m* « n >e -Ucs m 
his hand, stands hke a graven image, thm s.-udvmg h s 
willingness to ha\ ■» ihe ch'imui c*ene and tab pos ,e,e.on 
of him Afterward, the ( hm m is burned and tin* demoii- 
spmt is worshipje'd and invoked, the priest, m the mean- 
whiles going on with his chanting After a while the medium 
begins to tremble, and then spc.de> and annouiu >'s vvhal 
spirit has descended, and asks w lmt is wanted of him 
Then, whoever lias requests to riak-\ takes incense stn ks, 
makes pro'drations, and asks a response respecting some 
disease, or lor protection front some calamit y In w intei 
the same performances are carried on to a gient extent 
by gambling companies If some ot the responses nit 
the mark, a large number of people are attracted | Ji ( *> 
establish a shrine and offer sacrifices, and appoint d.us, 
calling upon people from every quarter to come and consult 
the spirit respecting disease's ... 

‘‘There is also a class of men who establish what thev 
call a 4 Hall of Revelations.’ At the present time' there 
are many engaged in this practice. They are, for the most 
part, literary men of great ability. The people in large 
numbers apply to them for responses. The mediums 
spoken of above are also numerous. All of the d kove 
practices are not spirits seeking to possess men ; but rather 
men seeking spirits to possess them, and allowing them¬ 
selves to be voluntarily U3ed as their instruments. 


“ As to the- outward appwvaare of persons when pos¬ 
sessed, of com >(*, f h* v aiv th‘- sane person*- a, to outwerd 
hum as at oidmarv limes , but lie.- colour *>f the- counte¬ 
nance may change The d* mou may cans’- the subject 
to assume- a threuenmg air, and a frcic*-, \ loient manner, 
'1 h*- runs* les of inn stand <mt on tin* f.«c e, the * \rs arc dost d, 
or th»‘\ protrude with a iiightbd st.ire d la -e demons 
som<‘fim* s jm*>ph<"~v 

k dli<- \\or*ts >|x Tan * -Tt ii !v jammed from tlx- mouths 
ot thy persons po-s* - ,* d , but vdi.it n s,od docs not ap] ear 
to come fiom then mindi <»r wdls, but rather from some 
other ji**ison i!'tv , often .c* * unp.oued 1 >\ a dunn of von e 
Of tin, 11 i**ic iM’i b* po doubt When 1h*' subject returns 
to lor.siionstass k" luv.inalh d* * iar< s himself ignor.mt 


said 
T • d 


A Vdl it lo ! 

” 1 lie ( l,in»‘se I. 
lemons 1 hey ,o 
ilt*.* tnig bodily I 
mo\ mi- jut n-iiui*-, « 
if familv utensil-, t! 
at some n-speu ted s< holm 


of various methods 1*' cast out 
ubu d and \ex**l by inflictions 
l it mav be tliiovv vpg -tola -, 
r the 11 mV-vug alx.mt and destruction 
tt thev a e dnv * U to c all in t he service 
'[ amst ])i lest, to otter s.u litre es, 


m c 
so tr< 

-.dth. « 


v hunt s.iued books, ami piav loi juutictiou and ex- 
nntmii from suft* mm Mini* mak*' us. of sacrifices and 
1( . IUU , S ( ,i [ajx-r i Nit lies an*l mom \ m order to mem* e 
, dm.no.;, to m» back to tie ‘-Ln.miv n-gion ot d ail chow . 

-, to wh* tii**! tiles*' methods have nnv c Hue f, 1 do not 
1()n tI .|y when (1* mou.s . re lmt Ul V tioiibhsomc , 

[,*' r' ..l.taUii 1". <!»d !'■>■ llnnk |L brst 1,1 

■ lIliLti.,'. or to «.»<!’ tlo -c wicked •.put- <l>‘“’t 
, u i]iie • aed Inl’mle: incense to them 

\,i ,i,1111 ■ m tlu /-«</ » Oim A-.., ene- 1>’«R*1>Y «• 

1,0 1 , 01.1 an .»ldn-s Hi oi! tide < i>X'< -> O - M,s - Mo,,1, g ue 
ml 'alto had '.pent loon Mat-, m *',m. in edu- 


-an* I..,..*, . - 

t romd w * ii k bp* al fHg *d tin 
O m j i ,nd* m e ra/e m using t 
tlu i*.* * i jm/ed means m <- A 
iinm ft-ca-n time lmmcinoima 
•i< tu id a jam in* * * knm 


1 iv 

1 h* r* 


vbd 

Up 


-p ntlan, .she saul, 1 he 
pi ,nt in tie has bet'll on*' 

. nt * i'Ih casing with e\ d 
t-ln* Jiad lived m one ot 
, M.ol.a ,h ll. 1110.1 land. W Ill'll' tl.l- 
1U , laao'd ill, in the lal'-et and larshil 1 ot -pints 
,, nM ! • -da a.Mr.l, ■ m tins ra'Cl.m.anel 

, kkl'.ir'- '.Ml lei! 1 .irlurea She pe.son.iUv kneu 
.stain >dh..l the -i'll it:- tluoueh the i'l.UMliette had 
, .load Ihe 1'OMH "'ll- plophev.ed 

‘Wldv;, ,.0::;:-. kvU' kina.im'v^ik dk!k: 

K-r jtpn. .■sji'stfis 

S' 

V-'i'’- v nt „ ui d lehela ot the U»w 

nable information VtaUg W u m m, 

"b' "dbenu'W posaeasion abou.ul an.on K all classes 
(ases ol i‘g">; , V1V) . i, ,,| K.l.ust health, as cell 

:;r;:S3S‘fc-i.. 

C' 1 ’ ll, ' ,u "" . ,., v . s „f i ossessiou, the beginning 

■ |„ the majont) of '" or m(im ning. Thi-sc 

the malady is a llt "J - , ' j,,,^ t( , the demons The 

iditious s*‘em to J > * J . t fierce and violent 

rcca.d mamfestat.ons »u T alKs a nd laughs 

may be that the su L • )u . , 0 n s on the ground 

walks arc hih* amt tlun ■ ' ’ u ,, rtlonh 0 f the body and 

leaps about . or exhunts C| , nun(in amu ng them 

istings of the neck • f wrlt u*n charms, 

T'nr^rot pum tured Urn body vuth needles 
eke are among the Chinese methods o. cure. 
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“ Demons .ire of different kinds. There ire those which 
clearly declare themselves ; and then those who work m 
secret. Theie are those which are cast out with difficulty, 
and others with case. 

“ In cases of possesion by familiar demons, what is said 
by the subject certainly does not proceed fiom his own 
will. When the demon has cone out and the subject re¬ 
covers consciousness, he has no recollection whatever of 
what he has said or done This is true almost invariably. 

“The methods by which the Clum se cast out demons 
are enticing them to leave bv burning chaims and paper 
money, or by begging and exhoiting them, 01 by frightening 
them with magic spells and incantations, oi driving them 
awav bv pricking with needles, or pinching with the lingeis, 
in which case they cr\ out and |Honuse to go 

“I was lorrnerlv accustomed to duve out demons 1 »y 
means of needles At that time cases of possession bv 
evil spirits were very common lit our villages, and my 
service's were in vetv frequent demand . 

The Rev. Timothv Kichaid, missionarv, also waiting 
in response to Hr \ev ms’ < mail ir, savs . 

" Tin* Chinese orthodox demotion of spirit is, ‘ the soul 
of the departed soon* oi the best of whom are raised to 
the rank of gods There is no disease to winch the 

Chinese are ordinarily subject that mav not be caused by 
d moons In this case the mind is unto in hed It is only 
the brxlv that suiters , and the Chinese code iv our to get 
rid of the demon by vows and ohenngs to the gods The 
subject m this cast 1 is an mvoluntan one 

“ Persons possessed range between fifteen and fiftv v ears 
of age, quite irrespective of s<*\ This iiiihctnm comes 
on vei V suddenlv, sometimes m tin* day, and sometimes 
in the night. 'The demoniac talks madly, smashes evuy- 
tlung ncif him, acquires unusual stiength, tear-, Ins Dothes 
into rags, and rushes into the street, or to the mountains 
or kills himself unless prevented. After this violent pos¬ 
session, the demoniac calms down and submits to his late, 
but under the most heart-rending piotests These mad 
spells which are experienced on tin* demon’s entrance 
return at intervals, and increase in fiequencv, and gen¬ 
erally also in intensity, so that death at last ensues from 
their violent e 

“ A Cheloo boy of fifteen was going on an ennml His 
path led through fields where men vveie working at their 
ciops When lu* came up to the men and had exchanged 
a word or two with them, he suddenly began to iave wildly , 
his eyes rolled, then lie made lor a pond neai bv. Seeiim 
this, the people ran up to him., stopped him irom" drowning 
himself and took him home to Ins parents When lit' got 
home, he sprang up from the ground to such a height as 
manifested almost a supeihuman strength Alter a lew 
days lie calmed down and became unusually quiet and 
gentle; but his own < oust rousness was lost The demon 
spoke of its friends m Nun-Kin Attei six months tins 
demon departed. He has been in the servite of seveial 
foreigners in Cliefoo since In this t as<* no woislup was 
offered to the demon. 

“ Now we proceed to those, who involuntarily possessed, 
yield to and worship the demon. The demon says he will 
cease tormenting the demoniac if lie will worship him, 
and he will reward him by im reusing his tidies But if 
not, he will punish his victim, make heavier Ins torments 
and rob him of his property People find that their food 
is cursed. They cannot prepare any. but filth and dirt 
comes down from the air to render it uneatable. Their 
wells are likewise cursed ; their wardrobes are set on hre, 
and their money very mysteriously disappears. Hence 
arose the custom of cutting off the head of a string of cash 
that it might not run away. . . . When all efforts to 
rid themselves of the demon fail, they yield to it, and say 


‘ Hold ! Cease thy tormenting and we will worship thee ! ’ 
A picture is pasted upon the wall, sometimes of a woman, 
and sometimes of a man, and incense is burned, and pros¬ 
trations are made to it twice a month Being thus rev- 
ereiued, monev now comes in mysteriously, instead of 
going out Even mill-stones are made to 'move at the 
demon’s orders, and the family becomes rich at once. But 
it is said that no luck attends such families, and they will 
eventually be reduced to poverty. Officials believe these 
things. Palaces are known to have been built by them 
for these demons, who, however, are obliged to be satis¬ 
fied with humbler shrines from the poor. . . 

“ Somewhat .siimlui to the above class is another small 
one vv hie h has power to entei the lower regions The-a* 
aie tin* opposite of necromancers, for instead of calling 
up the dead and learning of them about th * future destiny 
of the individual in whose behalf tin*# are engaged, they 
lie m a fiance toi two davs, when their sjunts are said to 
have gone to the Prime of Darkness, to inquire how long 
the sit k perspn shall be lett among tin* living ... 

“ Pet us now note the dillerent m *thoiD adopted to 
cast out the evil 'pint-, from the demoniac- Doctors 
are cabl'd to do it They use needles to puncture the tips 
of the fingers, the nose, the neck. They also use a certain 
pill and apply it m the ioilovving manner ; the thumbs 
of the two hands are tied tightly together, and the two 
big toes are tied together m the same manner Then one 
pill is put on the two big toes at the root oi the nail, and 
the other at the root of the thumb nails At the same 
instant the two pills are set on fire, and they are kept until 
the flesh is burned In the application nt the pills, or m 
the pien ing; of the needle, the invariable i r\ i-> : ‘ I am 

going, I am going immediately. 1 will tievei dare to 
come back again. Oh, have mere) on me tin, once. I’ll 
never ret ui u ! ’ 

“ Win'll tHe doctors fail, they call on people who practise 
spiritism. They themselves cannot drive tin* demon away, 
but they call another demon to do it Both the Confu- 
ciamsts and Taoists prut tis| this method . . Some¬ 
times the spirits are very ungovernable Table* aie 
turned, chairs are rattled, and a general noise of smashing 
is heard, until the very mediums themselves tremble with 
fear It tin* demon is oi tins dreadful character, they 
qim kly write anofhei charm with the name of the par- 
ticulai spirit whose quiet disposition is known to them. 
Eu-ts.ii is a lavouiitc one of this kind After the burning 
of the charm and incense, and when prostiations are made, 
a nttle fiame is procured, to winch a Ehmese pencil is at- 
ta< lied 'Two men on each side hold it on a table spread 
with sand oi milh t. Sometimes a prescription is written, 
the pencil moving of it- own a< c ord 'J hev buy the; medi¬ 
cine jiresc ribed and give it to the possessed . . Should 
they find that burning incense and ollenng sacrifices fails 
to liberate the poor victim, they mav call in conjurors, 
such as the Taoists, who sit on mats and are carried by 
invisible power from place to place. They ascend to a 
height of twenty or fifty feet, and ate earned to a distance 
of four or live li (about half a mile). Of this class are those 
who, in Manchuria call down fire from the sky in those 
funerals where the corpse is burned. . . . 

“These exorcists may belong to any of the three re¬ 
ligions in China The dragon piocessicm, on the fifteenth 
of the iir-,t month, is said by some to commemorate a 
Buddhist priest’s victory over evil spirits. . . . They 
paste up charms on windows and doors, and on the body 
of the demoniac, and conjure the demon never to return. 
The evil spirit answers : ‘I’ll never return You need 
not take the trouble of pasting all these charms upon the 
doors and windows.' 

“ EIxorcists are specially hated by the evil spirits. Some- 
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times they feel themselves ben ten fearfully ; but no hand 
is seen. Bricks and stones may fall on them from the sky 
or housetops On the road they may without any warning 
be plastered oyer from head to toot with mud or filth* 
or may be seized when approaching a nver, and held under 
the water and dtowned ” 

In his Spend Jnjc among the Clmirse, Dr Doolittle says : 
“They have invented several wa\s by wlmh they lmd 
out the pleasure of gods and spnits ( hie of the most 
common of their utensils is the Ka pur, a piece of bamboo 
root, bean-shaped, and divided m the centre, to indicate 
the positive and the negative The m< curve lighted, the 
Ka-pue properly manipulated before Ur* symbol god, the 
pieces are tossed trorn the medium's hand, indicating the 
will of the spirit by the wav they fall ” 

The following manifestation is mental 1 a tin r than phy m a,l : 
“ 'l he professional takesm tin' hand a stick of hghb d incense 
to expel all defiling influences, players of soihe sort art* 
iepealed, the lingers mtei laced, and the inolmmS eyes 
are stint, giving unmistakable evidence n! being po-.scs-,ed 
by some supernatural or spiritual power Tim body sways 
}>.at k and forw aid ; the uu em i* lalls, and f he pel son begins 
to step about, assuming the walk and pu uliai altitude 
of the spirit This is considered as mfuMible proof that 
the divinity has entoied the body of the nndinin Some¬ 
times the god, using the mouth of tin* iimliuni, gives the 
suppluant a sound scolding for invoking his aid to obtain 
unlawful oi tmwoithv ends 

* l)n , nuihon, t> writes So |olm Durrows, “with irntny 
strange methods of suminoning tin* dead to in*/,»m t the 
living and reveal the future, is ol vetv am lent on ,m a s is 
pH)veil by ( lunesc manuscripts antedating the revelations 
oi the Jewish Sculptures." 

An am lent C hmese book ca.lled /' -h-dr.-i A oa.- b tug, 
consisting of six volumes on the * bonne ot line Divina¬ 
tion, ' contains the following police 

“ flu secret of auguiv t (insists m tin* stmlv oi the mvs- 
tei ies and in nimiiniiin .itiuie with goth ami denioiH. 'I he 
intei pretations of the transfoi m.itiure are (let p and mvs- 
tt nous '1 he theory ot the m iem < 1- mou muioifc, tin 

pra« lice of it most important The .a<ud ilavui savs 
‘That vvliuii is true givts ntdn .1 turns ol the future' To 
know tlie condition ot the di ad. and hold with them in¬ 
telligent liitenouiM, as did the Jinime, product 1 a moM 
salutary mtlueiue iijion the parties 1»111 when fiom 

intoxication or feasting, or laentious pwasurcs, they pro- 
< eccl to invoke the gods, what in hit u./ »oJj .to suppost that 
their pniyiis will move them ( >ft< n when no n spouse 
is given, 01 the interpretation is not verified, they lav the 
filame at the door ol the augur, loieettmg that tin 11 failure 
is clue to their want ol sincerity. . It is the great fault 
of augurs, too, that, from a desire ol gain, they use the art 
of divination as a trap to ensnare the j < ople 

Peebles adds , ‘ Naturally undenionM 1 ativ e and sec ro¬ 

ll v e, the higher cl isse, nl f hmese seek to < onceal thi lr full 
knowledge of spmt intercourse bout fm eugiierand from 
tlie inferior castes ol their own < ouuti y m< n, thinking them 
not sufficiently intelligent to nghtlv use it the* lower 
orders, superstitious ami money-giasping, often prostitute 
tlieir magic gifts to gam and iuitune-teiimg. 1 hese cian- 
voyant fortune-tellers, surpassing wandering gypsies in 
‘ hitting ' tlie past, infest the temples, streets and load- 
sidcs, promising to lind lost property, discover precious 
metals and reveal the hidden luture 

Ghosts.— 1 he Chinese are stiong 111 the belief that they 
are surrounded by the spirits of the* dead. Indeed an¬ 
cestor-worship constitutes a powerful ieature m tlie 
national faith, but as it deals with religion it doe.-, not come 
within the scope of this article. Suffice it to say that the 
Celestial has ever before him the likelihood and desirability 


of communion with the dond. On the death of a person 
they make a hole m the roof to permit the soul to effect 
its escape fiom the house When a child is at the point 
of death, its mother will go into the garden and call its 
name* hoping thereby to bring back its wandering spirit. 

“With tlie ( hmese the souls of suicides aie specially 
obnoxious, and they consider that the veiy worst penalty 
that < an befall a soul is the sight ot its tormer surroundings. 
I his, it is supposed th.it, in the case of the wicked man, 

‘ they only see their homes as ll they wen near them ; 
they see their last wishes disiegaided, evn v tiling upside 
( iown, their substance squandered, strangers possess the 
nhl (“-fate, 111 their miseiy the dead man’s family curse 
him, his children lx come eoirupt, land is gone, the wife 
>e's her husband tortured, the husband sees Ins wile 
stmken down with moital disease, even blends forget, 
but s<ime, pei ha] s’, foi 1 lie sake of 1>\ gone times, may* stroke 
the c ollin and U t fall a tear, departing w ith a c old smile* ’ " 
In China, the* ghosts vvliuii are animated by a sense 
of duty are freqin nth' seen at one* tunc* they seek to scrv e 
v irtue m distress, and at another they aim to restore w iong- 
iuby held tn asure 1 nib < d, as b has been obsei ved, 1 one 
of tin most power lul as wc 11 as tin* most widely diffused of 
the peopleh ghost slonrs is that which treats of the perse¬ 
cuted < luld whose inotlu r comes out of the giav e to succour 
him ’ " 

1 r l lie ( limesa have a chcad of the vvamleimg s])ints of 
pi rsons who Inn 0 < tune to an ifn‘01 tunale end At (. antoii, 

1 s 1 y, the wih of .in ojjn er of (.oveminent had occasioned 
thi death Ol two fi mu ule domestic slav ( s, from sonic* jealnus 
siiapn ion it was mippoo'd of her hushand’s c ondiu t to- 
w.mh tin girls, and, 111 oidei to screen luuself bom the 
Come, piem cs, she suspc ruled the* bodies by the neck, with 
a view to Us living construed mto an act of suicide. But 
the ( ■ a:si n m e ot tin woman tormenti d lier to sm h a degree 
that sin bciniae insane and at times peisonated the vic¬ 
tims ol he 1 enn itv 01 -is tin* < luucsi* supposed, tlu* spirits* 
ol tin* mnrdc u*d gnls possi ssc d hei, and utilised 1 u*l mouth 
t<) declare la 1 < ivvn guilt. In lu*r rav mgs she lore her c lollies 
and beat her own pei son with all tlie luiv of madness; 
nftii which she would i ('Cover lur senses foi a tune, when 
it was siij tposc d the demons (put tc*d her, but on Is to 1 et urn 
wif h gi eatc r tien/y, whu li took pl.n e a short time previous 
to hoi death Ac cording to Mr Dennys, tin* most common 
foi m ot l him se.ghost slot \ is licit wherein the ghost seeks 
1(» luine to justice* the mulch itr who shulilecl oil Us inuitai 


oil " 

] ’olt ei gusts (<j v ) a ie mu uncommon lit ( hi mi, and several 
use, ut their oc<uneiice have bet n h can (led by tlu: Jesuit 
msnmain - of the eighu enth c t ntmy m Tot hm t hma Mr 
H'lvuv s in In- I i t 1 * I < n <’/ C kina, meiitnms a case m which 
C hinam.Lii wa- huetd to take u fuge m a temple by the 
sual phemmu 11.1 tlnowing about ol crotkeiy, At , after 
In* decease of a monkey 

tuent s< 1 1 cl 11 1 or an account of secret societies in 

7 nua, Str Thion-ti-Hwir and Triad Society. 

It h.ts sometimes been claimed that the systems of C on- 
u ms and bao-lze aie magical or kabalistu, but such 
hums have been advanced by persons who did not apprec¬ 
iate tlieir proper status as philosophic systems, p ee 

-Kin, Book of.) 

Symbolism l'line are numeious mysteries ol meaning 
1 the strange symbols, c haractets, personages, birds, beas s 
tc which adorn all species ol t hmese ait objects, lor 
xamplo a rectangulart limuso vase is feminine, representing 
he ereatne or ultimate pimciple. A s g' m "'«£ 

liscell.menus .ut object, deputed pothup* up ■« a bru^x 
r . y lTT probably the pv-ku, or 'hunched antiques cm 
feniatic of culture and implying a delicate compliment 
, Die recijnent of the tray. Birds and animals occur ruth 
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frequency on Chinese porcelains, and. if one will observe 
closely, it is a somewhat select menagerie, m which certain 
types arc emphasised by repetition 1-ot instance, the 
dragon is so familiar as to be no longer remarked, and yet 
his significance is perhaps not fully understood by all. 
There are, in fact, three kinds of dragons, the lung of the 
sky, the li of the sea, and the hunt ot the marshes. The 
lung is the favourite kind, hovvev cr, and may be know n w hen 
met by his having ' the head of a camel, the horns of a deer, 
the eyes of a rabbit, ears of a cow, neck of a snake, belly 
of a frog, scales of a carp, claws of a hawk, and palm of a 
tiger.’ His special office is to guard and support the man¬ 
sions of the g<>ds, and he is naturally the peculiar symbol 
of the Emperor, or Son of Heaven 

A less familiar beast is the chi-ini, which resembles in 
part a rhinoceros, but has head, feet, and legs like a deer, 
and a tufted tail. In spite of his unprepossessing appear¬ 
ance he is of a benevolent disposition, and his image on 
a vase or other ornament is an emblem of good go\ eminent 
and length of day-. A strange bin], having the head of a 
pheasant, a long flexible neck and a plumed tail, nia\ often 
be seen (lying in the midst of scroll-hke clouds, or walking 
in a grove of treepeumes This is the {engbuang, the. 
Chinese phoenix, emblem of linniortahtv and -appearing to 
mortals onlv as a presage of the auspicious reign <>l a \n- 
tuous Emperor 1 he tortoise (kmi\, which hears upon 
its back the seagnt abode of the Eight Iinmoitals, is a 
third supernatural creature associated with strength lon¬ 
gevity, and (because ot the mat king i on its back} with a 
mystic plan oi numerals which is a key to tire philosophy 
of tin* unseen 

Colours have their significance, blue being the colour 
of the heavens, yellovs ot the earth and the' Emperor, red 
of the sun, white ot Jupiter ot the Year btar, while ear li 
dynasty had its own particular hue, that of the (_ hou dy¬ 
nasty being dosCtibed as * blue ol the sky alter ram where 
it appears between the clouds 

One could go on iitdCelinitc.lv ’ reading ’ the me pang of 
the seemingly fantastn creations of the Chinese artist- 
devotee, but enough has beam s ud to show that the strange 
bemgs, the conventional arrangements, the apparently 
haphazard conjunction of objec F m his decorative schemes 
are tar from being matter ot chance, but mid to then deco: i- 
tive properties the intellectual charm of signuiunn e 
Chirothesy, Diepenbroek’s Treatise on : (s tt Healing by 
Touch ) 

Chips of Gallows : Chips from a gallows and places of exe¬ 
cution are said to make efficacious amulets against ague 

Chiton : An evil spirit (she Burma ) 

Chochurah : The name under which the Jewish Kabalists 
designate Wisdom. 

Chov-hani : The Gypsy name for a witch 

Chrisoletus : Is stone, which if bound round with gold and 
carried m the left hand dtives away night hags and j>re¬ 
serves from melancholy, illusions and witches Its vutue 
is the greater if a hole be made in it, and the hairs ot an 
ass passed through. 

Christian Circle, The : (See Spain.) 

Chrysolite : A stone preventive of lever and madness, which 
also disposes to repentance If set in gold, it is a preser¬ 
vative against nocturnal tenors 

Chrysoprase : A stone good for weakness of sight, and for 
rendering its possessor joy ful and liberal, its colour is 
green and gold. 

Churchyard : It is not difficult to understand how the church¬ 
yard has come to be regarded as the special haunt of ghosts. 
The popular imagination may well be excused for sup¬ 
posing that the spirits of the dead continue to hover over 
the spot where their bodies are laid 7 he ancient Greeks 
thought that the souls of the dead were especially powcrlul 


near their graves or sepulchres, because of some natural 
tie binding soul and body, even after death. The more 
gross and earthly a soul was, the less willing was it to 
leave the vicinity of its body, and in consequence, spccties 
cncounteied m a church vaui were more to be feared than 
those met with elsewhere. The apparitions witnessed at 
the tombs of saints, however, were to be regarded ralhtr 
as good angels than the souls of the saints themselves. 
Chymical Nuptials of Christian Rosenkreutz : (See Rosi- 
crucians.) 

Circe : ( s Yc Greece.) 

Circles, Spiritualistic : A group of persons who meet at 
intervals for the pm pose of holding seances for sjmit 
communication. It is essential that at least one among 
them be a medium , occasionally there are soveia! mediums 
m one mule But indeed all the members of a cm le must 
be eh<>sen with caie, it the seances are to be productive 
of phenomena The Baron de Guldenstnbbe, m Ins 
Ptuctnul /. i pet itnmUtl Dnnnndt<'logy , <>y the Reality of 
SfmD iih(l the M areell'us Pk$noMcn<'>i of their Direct 
lib tin g, published e.ulv m the histoiy of tin* movement, 
gives duet turns for the Fuming of a circle aftei the Ameri¬ 
can fashion 

“ Setting aside the moial conditions," lie savs, which 
are equallv lequwte it is known that Aincnean Circles 
are based on the distinction ot positive and electric or 
negative magnetic cements 

“ 1 he circles consist ot twelve poisons, representing in 
e pi.ii proportions the po-itive and negative or sensitive 
elements 1 lus distnu tion does not iollovv tHe sex o( tin* 
membeis, though generally women a: e negative and 
sensitive, velum men are positive and magnetic '1 he 
mental and puvsicei. constitution of each individual must 
be studied luju-je Miming the tildes, for some delicate 
women hive inasi uhno qualities* wlule some strong 
men are, more - l v speaking, women A table is placed in 
a clear ami ventilated spot, tin* medium is seated at 
one end and entirely isolated , by his calm and eontem- 
plativ e quiet nth he soves as a conductor loi the electrn lty 
and it may be noted that a good somnambulist is usually 
an excellent Tmduuu. Idle six electrical or negative 
dispositions, v. lilt h aie geiiei illy recognised by tluir 
emotn-nal qualities and their sensibility, are place<l at the 
light ot the iin d:um, the most Sensitive ot ail being next 
to him. die same i ule is followed with the positive 
personalities, who are at the left of the medium, with the 
most positive a along them next to him. In older to 
form a chain, the twelve person each place their light hand 
on the table, and then loit hand on that of the neighbour, 
thus making a uich* round the table Observe that the 
medium or medium-, if there be more than one, aac entirely 
isolated from those who lorm the chain" 

The formation ot a circle is accomplished on similar lines 
at the piesent day M Camille Jdammarion states that 
tiic alternation of the sexes is gencially provided to “ rein¬ 
force the thuds " That the seance may be as productive 
when the circle is composed of a few investigators, following 
no rules, but their own, has bcvui abundantly proved 
in recent yen's The one indispensable feature is the 
medium 

Clairaudience ( " Clear Heating"! : The ability to hear sounds 
inaudible to the normal ear, such as “ spvnt " voices ; a 
faculty analogous to clairvoyance, (q v ), but considerably 
less frequently met with. It claw audience be ascribed 
to auditory, as clairvoyance to visual, hallucination, its 
comparative rareness is accounted for, since visual hallu¬ 
cination is the more common of the two. At the same 
time there are a goodly number of instances of the clair- 
audient faculty on record, some of them of a very pictures¬ 
que nature. (See Spirit Music). Perhaps the best known 
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case is that of Joan of Arc, but she was not the only martyr 
-who heard the voices of saints and angel's urging them to 
the performance of some special task In spiritualistic 
circles the faculty is frequently claimed by mediums, but 
distinction must be made between the k ‘inner cone,” m 
which the latter are supposed to receive communications 
from the denizens of the other world, and ,in externalised 
voice comparable to an actual physical sound. I*requrntly 
some such physical sounds foim the basis of an auditory 
hallucination, just as the points ot light in a crvstal are 
said to form point s' tie vrpt're round which the hallucination 
of the Msualiser mav shape itself 
Clairvoyance (he . " (bar \ision "i : A term denoting the 
su])posed supernormal faculty of seeing poisons and events 
which are distant m time or place, and ol which no know¬ 
ledge can reach the .M*er through the 1 normal sens" < hannels. 
Clairvoyance may be roughly divided into thic e c lasses— 
retrocognition and premonition, or the perception ot past 
and future events rasper tively, and the peuoptittn of 
contemponny events happening at a distance, or outside 
the range of the noimai vision ( latrvpmancc mav include 
psychometry, second sight, and r rystal gazing, all ot whicli 
see. loir the early Instory of clairvoyance, <ec Divination. 
In prophecy, we have a form of cluvv yanre exti nding ba< k 
into antiquity, and second-sight also is an ancn.nl 1mm. 
It is notable that spn ltualism m (died Britain was directly 
heralded, about the third decade of the nineteenth u ntuiy, 
by an outbreak of clairvoyance Among the ('lain ov ants 
ot that period mav be mentioned Alexis I hdu r (q v ), whose 
phenomena suggested that telepathy at least enteied into 
Ins teats, winch included the reading of letteis enclose d in 
sealed packets, the playing of ccarh with bandaged eves, 
and otheis of a like nature. ( lairroyance remains to the 
present (lav a prominent feature ot the spiritualistic 
seance Though there exists a quantity of evidence, 
collected by the members ot tin* eouetv for Psychical 


tile Pytiiagorems woie very attentive to these presages ; 
and according to Pausamus, it was a favourite method of 
divination at Smyrna, where the otacles of Apollo weie 
thus interpreted 

Cleromancy was practised by throwing black and white 
beans, little 1 bones or dice, and perhaps, stones ; anything, 
in short, Suit abb' for lots A method of practising clero - 
nmnrr m the stn ets of Pgypt is mentioned under the head 
of Soitibgr, ard the same thing was common m Pome, 
1 hc‘ lhri.ean lots, named be I cue, meant inditierently the 
sanv thing as cleromancy , it was nothing more than dicing, 
only that tin objects uwd bore pirticular rnaiks or charac¬ 
ters, and w ere consecrated 1 c) Mei cm y, who w , 4 s regarch'd 
as the pation o* this method of divination, hot this rea¬ 
son an olive leaf, r.-filed the lot ol Mercury,” wans gcneraliv 
put m the um m older to propitiate his favour 

Clidomancy diould be exorci rd when the sun if moon is m 
\ irgo tlie mime should be written upon a kev the' l.e\ 
should be tic*f 1 to a Ihbb and both should be hung upon 
the nail ot flu* ung-inigei of a, virgin who must thine 
softly lepeat ccitam wolds Vioialing as the kev and 
book tains or is statmnaiy, tne name is to be considered 
right m wionc Some am lends added the seven Psalms 
with litanies .did -acred player 1 ', and then moie ieattul 
ehccl-. \uir produced upon the guilty, for not only the 
key and the book tinted, but either the* impression of the 
kev was bund upon him, oi he lust an eve \ not her 
method of prun tismg with the Ihbb and keg, is to place 
the str< el door In y on the* liltiethqe>ahn, elns-* tfu* volume 
and fasten it veiy t’glilly with the g.u tet ol a female, it 
is then suspend* d to a nail and will turn when tin* name 
of the* tilled is m ntiofu'd P>v a third method, two person.-, 
suspend the Bibb betwen .them , holding, the ting ol the 
key by tlieir two Ion lingers 
Clothes, Phantom : f V.c Phantom Dress. 

Cloven Foot : Then Is an old belle I, buttressed by counties'* 


Research and other scientific mv estigatom, which would 
seem to suppoit the theory of a supernormal vision, yet at 
the same time it must be acknowledged that many cases 
of clairvo) mice lend themselves to a more mundane ex¬ 
planation Por instance, it has been, shown tfell it is 
almost, if not quit* , impossible so to bandage the eves 
of the medium that he cannot make some* use of Ins normal 
vision The pos-abditv of hv peimsthesia during tiancc 
must also be taken into account, nor must we overlook 
the* hypothetical factor of telepathy, winch mav conceiv¬ 
ably play a part m clairvoyant prrfoi manccw. A private 
enquiry agenc y might also be suggested as a possible source 
of some of the knowledge displaced by the* professional 
clairvoyant. The crystal is, as has been indicated, a 
favourite mode of exercising the clairvoyant tn< ulty, 
presumably because the hypnotic state is favourable to the 
development of the* supernoimal vision, though it might 
also be suggested th.it the condition thus induced favomed 
the rising into the upper consciousness ot knowledge 
sub-consciously gleaned The term c laircoyame is also 
used to cover the power to see discarnate spirits, and is 
thus applied to mediumship genet ally 

Clan Morna : In Irish romance one of the divisions of the 
Fianna, whose treasure bag containing magic weapons 
and precious jewels of the Danaan age was kept by l ia of 
that clan. 

Clavel : Author of Hxstoire Pittorevjuc de la Frannnazonnerte. 
He hints in it that when Freemasonry in Austria was sup¬ 
pressed by Charles VI., the Order of Mopses was estab¬ 
lished in its place. 

Cledonism, or in full, Cledonismantia, is the good or evil 
presage of certain words uttered without premeditation 
when persons come together in any way. It also regulated 
the w'ords to be used on particular occasions. Cicero says 


laics of bppu. till nils, that tin* bowl always appears with a 
cloi en fool , as a soil of distinguishing marl: It 1,as been 
suggested that the hwi One, having laden burr than any 
man, is cot pci nutted to take- tlu- perfect human form, 
but mint have some- sort <d de formity, i c , the iloirn fool 
Cock : T!m cod has ulwavs been unlimited with magical 
preu tic o in the vanous parts of the \ of Id tinoughout tin 
agVM ami .s to be considered in mur than cair hgnt in this 
cornu i tu>h lit 1 is the he odd of the dawn, and many 
examples might be (pod ot assemblies ot demons and 
son iKns when; his shall ny, amumivi' ing dayqinng, has 
put llu; mtetm*l .Sabbath to rout it a .aid that foi the 
purpose ot averting ; ucli a contingency, soiceiers v ere 
wont to snieat tin* lie.id and beast ot the coik with olive 
oil, oi c be to place around lus neck a c oilnr of vine-branches 
In mans cases the tutnre was divined through the mstlU- 
ment.ihtv of this bud OVe Alectryomancy > It was 
also believed that in the stomach of the lolI: was found a 
stone, called Lappilcs Alectoruis, from the- l.icek name of 
the bud, the vntue of vvlncli was to give strength and 
courage, and which is sutl to have inspired the* gigantic 


might ot Milo ot l rotona 

tnigmally a native ot India, the coc’t airivecl in Turope 
in early times, via Persia, vvheu* we find him alluded to in 
tlie /oroasti um books as the beadle of Sraosa, the sun, and 
aftrnditer ot demons Among the Arabs, it is said that he 
crow’s when he becomes aware of the presence of jmns 


The Jews received their conception of the cock as a scarer 
of evil spirits from the Persians, as dnl the Armenians, who 
say that he greets with his clarion call the guardian angc.s, 
who descend to earth with the day, and that he gives the 
kev-note to the angelic choirs of heaven to commence their 
daily round of song, in India, too, and arming the I agan 
Slavs, he vva*s supposed to scare away demons fiom dwell ng 
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places, and was often the fust living creature introduced Pa isons himself was prosecuted and pilloried. (See 

into a newl\ -built house The Jews, however, believe Andrew 1 ang’s Cm k Lane and Common Sense, (iSqj). 

that it is possible for the cock to become the victim of Coffin Nails : In 1 >evonslure it is said that a i nig made from 
demons, and they say that if he upsets a dish he should three nails or screws that have been used to lasten a colfin, 
be killed. The cotk is often used direct 1 )’ in magical and ting up m a chinchvard, will act as a charm against 

practice, 'thus, m Scotland, lie is buried undei the patients’ i onvulsioiis and tits of eveiy kind 

bed in cases of epilepsy. The Germans belie\ed that if Coffin, Walter : i.vc Psychological Society), 
a sorcerer throw’s a bhu k cotk into the air, thunder and Coleman, Benjamin : {Set British National Association of 
lightning will lollnw, and among the Chants of Gambodia, Spiritualists.) 

a woman who wishes to become a sorceress sacrifices a h\e Coleridge, Samuel Taylor : Lmhsh author and mystic (1772- 
cock on a termite’s nest, cutting the bird in two fiom the Sannul 1 avl<>> (Adei ulge, one of the greatest of 


head to the tail, and placing it on an altar, 111 front of which 
she dances and sings, until the two halve"-, ot the bud come 
together again, and it comes to life and ciows llis name 
was often pronounced 1 >v the G-.vks as a (lire for the 
diseases of animals, and it was said by the Romans that 
lex ked doors could be opened with Ins tail featln rs. The 
bird was often pictured on amulet-* in earl) tnr.es, and 
figuled as the sv mbol of \bra\as, the principal deity oi a 
Gnostic sect 

The cot k is often regarded as the guide of souls to the 
underworld, and in this respect was associated by the 
Greeks with Pciseplume and Hermes, and the Slaxs of 
pag m times often sac 1 meed evh to the dead, and to the 
household serpt nts m whnh tliev believed their ancestors 
to be leincaniatcd ('onversel), the 1 cn K was sometimes 
pictured as having an internal connection, especially it 
his colour be black Indeed he is olten employed m black 
magic, perhaps the earliest instance oi tins being m the 
At liana Veda A black i<ui is ottered up to propitiate 
the l>e\il 111 Hungaiv , and a black hen was used tor the 
same purpose in Germany The Greek synrs, the Shedim 
oi the Talmud, and the izpuzteque, whom the dead Aztec 
encounters on the road to Mntlun, the* Plate ot the Head, 
all have o-ekA feet There is ,1 widespread 1 oik-belied 
that once in sc\en years the cock lavs a little egg In 
Germany it is necessary to throw tins oxer the ibid, or 
tempests will wreck the homestead, but should the egg 
be hatched, it will produce a coekatnce 01 basilisk In 
Lithuania they put the e.oJ.N egg in a put, and place it in 
the oxen from this egg is hatched a Kauks, a bird 
with a tail like that of a golden pheasant, which, it properly 
tended, will bring its owner great good luck Gross 
mentions 111 a chronicle oi Hale, 111 Switzerland, that 111 the 
month of August, 1 -j7 |, a c x'M of that town x*as accused 
and convicted ot Li)ing an egg, and xxas (oiuJemned to 
death. He was piddle 1 \ burned along with Ins egg, at a 
place called Kabhmberg, in sight ot a great multitude of 
people* 

The cock xxas also regarded as having a'eonnection wltli 
light and with the sun, piobably because of tlu* n dness 
of his comb, and the liery sheeii ot his plumage, or pee haps 
because lie heralds the* day It is the (oik who daily 
wakens the heroes 111 the Scandinavian Asgard (See 

Alectromancy) 

Cock Lane Ghost : The supposed cause of a rnvstenous out¬ 
break of rappiugs, apparitions* and similar manifestations 
which broke out at a house m Lock Lam*, Smithheld, 
London, in 17O2 The disturbance wa-> of the- usual char¬ 
acter of poltergeist hauntmgs, but for some reason or other 
it attracted wide spread attention 111 London Crowds 
flocked to the haunted spot, and claimed to haxe xxitncssed 
the manifestations. The ghost purported to be the spirit 
of a foimer resident 111 the Cock Lane house, a Mrs. Kent, 
and stated that she had been murdered by her husband. 
The tenant of the house at the time- of the disturbance was 
a man named Parsons, and it was more than surmised that 
he had invented the ghost for the purpose ol blackmailing 
the deceased’s woman's husband. The disturbance was 
finally traced to Parson’s daughter, a girl oi eleven, and 


English poets and critics, was born in the year 177j at 
Otterx St Mary, Devonshire, his father being John Cole¬ 
ridge, a chug) man and si hoolmastcr, who enjoyed con¬ 
siderable reputation as a theological scholar, and wms 
author of a Latin grammar Samuel's childhood was 
mostlv spent at the natixe \ilhige, and from the lirst his 
parent-* observed that lu> was no ordinary temperament, 
loi lie show ed a mat ked aveision in games, he even eschew ed 
the (niiimiiv of other tlnidien, and instead gave* his time 
chieth to piomiscuous reading " Vt six vears of age,” 
ho write** m one ot his letters to In-, in end, 1 ’ho mas Pooh 1 , 
v l luiumber to li.ixe lead L’eh Birins, JLibinson Cmsoe, 
and Philip Omni!, and then I ion ml tlu* A) ahum Sights 
P.iAniainnicnts," while in this same lettei he tells how the 
boy-* around lum despis* <1 him h>| lus eccentricity, the 
result being that he soon became a continued diearner, 
litiding m tie* kingdom of his mind a wiTeome haven of 
refuge from the seoni thus lexeHed at lent 

H\ Liie ume he was mm* \<vis old. (hh > iJgi had shown 
a mai ked piedilec turn lot m\stieism, 111 consequence where¬ 
of lus father decided to make him a clergyman, and 111 
178a the box lelt home to go to ( bust’s Hospital, London. 
Here 1 m* lotiml among his fellow pupils at least one who 
sliaieel lus kterarv tast(*s, Charles J.and), ami a warm 
friendship quickly sprang up between the two, while 
a little latei C oloiJgt (onccived an uitectnm foi a young 
gul called Mary Leans, but the pi ogress of the loxe affair 
xxas soon arrested, the poet leaving London in 1 700 to go to 
Cambridge* Beginning Ins university career as a si/ar 
at Jesus College, he soon became known as a brilliant 
conxersationalisi, yet he made* enemies bv Ins extienus 
views on polities ami n ligion, and 111 1 ;«>3, lmdmg himself 
111 vauous di flic ult les, he went b.uk to London where he 
enlisted m the 1:3th 1 hagoons Bought out soon after- 
xx.mis b\ In*, nlations, lie returned to (. ambndge, and in 
1704, h<* pubhstied his drama, l lit. lull of Robe\pt err c, 
while* 111 the following vear he xx.is married to Sarah 1 ncker, 
and in 1 /90 lit* issued a xolmm* oi Points. He now began 
to preach occasionally m l niton 1a 11 chapels, while m i /97 
he nut Woidswoith, xxitli whom lie- spoedil) beCiime 
intimate, and w horn he joined in publishing / vi u al Pall ads, 
this containing some* of CulnidgPs finest things, notably 
J he Ancuni Minunr. Nor was tins the only masterpiece 
he wrote .it tins time, for scarcely was it finished, ere he 
composed txxo othei poems of like* woith, Lhrxstabel and 
A nbla Khan , while m 170$ he was appointed Unitarian 
immstei at Shrevvsbuiy, and after holding this post for a 
little while, he went to travel in Germany, the lequisite 
funds having been given him by Josiah and Thomas 
Wedgwood, both of whom weie keen admirers of Cole¬ 
ridge's plulohoplucal powers, and weie of opinion that 
study on the continent would be of matenal service to him. 

Among Coleridge'), first acts on returning irom Germany 
was to publish his translation of Schiller's it' alien stem, 
while simultaneously he took a cottage at Keswick, intend¬ 
ing to live there quietly for many years. But peace and 
quiet are benefits usually sought in vain by poets, and 
Coleridge was no exception herein, lor early in life he had 
begun to take occasional doses of laudanum, and now this 
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practice developed into a habit which ruled his whole life. 
In 180.4 lie son "lit relief by going to Malta, while afterwards 
he visited Rome, and though, on returning to England, 
he was cheered bv finding that a small annuity had been 
left him by the Wedgwoods, he was quite incapable of 
shaking off this deadly drug habit As yet, how ever, it 
had not begun t<V vitiate his gifts altogether , and, after 
staying loi awhile with Wordsw'orth at Grasmere, he 
delivered a senes of lectures on poetry at Rnstol and sub¬ 
sequently m London Especially m the Mctiopohs his 
genius v\is (pm } !y n*< ognised, and he was made a pensioner 
of the Society of Literature, this enabling him to take a 
small house at Migligate, and there he mainly spent Ins 
declining veais, while it was 111 Highgatc Cemetery that 
lus remains v T cre nileired after Jus death in 18 5 p 

Everything lnun 'Coleridge*s hand is penetrated by a 
wealth of thought \pait trom Ins purely merapln sic al 
works, of wtu< h tin 1 most notable are Aid s to h’efhriion 
and Confessions of an h.nquinn f Spirit, Ins Um^raphui 
Literaria and other Inn* contributions to critical literature 
are all of a mystical temper , for Coleridge- more, perhaps, 
than any other critics, not even excepting Goethe and 
Walter Later is uevn content with handling the surfai e 
of tilings, but. always reflects a striving to understand and 
lay bare the mysteiious point where artistic creation begins 
For him, litet atm e is a Jorm of life, one of the most m\ ster- 
lous hums of life, and while lie is supiemelv quick at 
nothing purely .esthetic merit, and equally quick at 
marlring defect, it is Teally the philosophical element m 
Ins criticism which gi\ es it its transcendant value and 
interest 

Colei idge’s metaphysical predilections rue not more 
salient in his piose than 111 lus verse. I11 a singularly 
beautiful poem, 7 0 the Ccening Star, he tells that he gazes 
tliei eon, 

‘‘Till I, in\ self, all spirit seem to grow ” 

And m mwst of Ins poems, indeed, he is “ all spmt,” while 
often In* hypnotises the reader into feeling something of 
the author's spirituality. Here and there, no doubt, he 
attempt. to express 111 -words tilings too deep and mysterious 
to be resolved into that sadly limited mode of utterance, 
the result being a batihng and even exasperating obscurity , 
but waiving altogether Cult ridge’s metaphvsicel poems, 
may it not be said justly that he introduced the occult 
into \crse with a mastery wholly unsutpassed in l nglisli 
literature ■> Mav it not be said that I he Am tent Manner . 
and mote especially (' prist a In /, are the most beautiful of 
all poems 111 which the supernatural pliys an important 
part 5 

Coley, Henry : (Sie Astrology.) 

College of Teutonic Philosophers, R. C. j.sYc Michael Maer). 

Collegia : Roman 1 raltsmcn's souet\ {See Freemasonry). 
Colloquy of the Ancients : A collection of (Ksianic legends, 
made into one about the IhnteenMi 01 fourteenth centimes 
It relates how the loan heroes, Keelta and Oism, each with 
(‘lght warriors, met to talk 0\ cr the glorious past for tin* 
last time*. Then Oisin returns to the* Eairv Mound of lus 
mother, and Keelta mec ts witfi St l’atnck and his monks 
at Jfrumdreg, Keelta tells the saint many tales, inter¬ 
spersed with lyrics, with which he is delighted, .mil he 
eventually baptises Keelta and lus warriors and grants 
them absolution 

Commentary on the Ancient War of the Knights: (Sec 
Alchemy.) 

Community of Sensation : The term applied by the early 
mesmerists to a phenomenon of the hypnotic trance, 
wherein the somnambule seemed to share the sensations of 
the operator. Thus an hypnotic subject, insensible to pain 
and utterly indifferent to any stimulus applied to his own 
organism, would immediately respond to such stimuli 


applied to the hypnotist. If the latter had his nose tweaked 
or lus hair pulled, the entranced subject, though in a 
separate apartment, would rub the corresponding part 
of lus own person, with every sign of pain and indignation. 
The most common sensations shared 111 this wise weie those 
of lasting and smelling, but apparent community of sight 
anil even he.uing weie not unknown. In tlie days of 
Keuhenbaeh sueh experiences were largely attributed to 
fraud, but they have since been proved to be genuine trance 
phenomena, prob ibly arising from unconscious suggestion 
and hyper.cbthesn, 01, m the few cases wheie that hypo¬ 
thesis will not cover the ground, telepathic communication 
between operator and subject. Community of semation 
is not, however, confined to the Lame condition Many 
instances ol c onmmnty of sensation arising spontaneously 
m the* cases ol peisons m rappoit with one another arc* to 
be found ui the Journal and Proceedings ot the Society 
lor lLvc local Research 

Compacts with the Devil : An anonymous wilier has handed 
down to us tin* agicement enteiecl into between Louis 
Gaufridi and the* devil ‘ 

“ L Louis, a priest, renounce each and every one of the 
spiritual and c orpot.d gifts which may accrue to me from 
God, from the Virgin, and from all the saints, and ospyt ially 
fiom my patron John tlu* Laptist, and the apostles Peter 
and Paul and St id anus And to you, Luuler, now before 
me, I give myxe!t and all the* good 1 ma\ accomplish, 
except the returns 1mm the sacrament m tin* crises where 
I mav administer d , all of which 1 sign and attest ” 

tin lus sub* Lucifer made the following agreement 
with Louis Gauhidi : 

“ 1, I muter, bind myself to give von, Louis Gaufridi, 
priest, the faculty and power ot bevitehmg by blowing 
with the mouth, all and am of the* women and gnls you 
may desire, 111 pi oof ot winch I sign m\selt Luciler.” 

Ilodm gives the following: “ Magdalen of the Gross, 
n it iv e of Gorelov a m Spam and abbess of a convent, finding 
that she was suspet teal by the nuns and fearing that she 
would be burnt it charged, desired to anticipate; them, 
and obtain the pardon of the pope by confessing that 
trom the age of twelve years, a bad spirit 111 the form of 
a black Moor had desired her chastity, and that she had 
given in, and tins had gone on tor Unity >eats 01 more, 
she usually sleeping with him. Through Ins means while 
111 tin* chutch, site was raised up, and when the nuns took 
the Sue rament after the consecration, the host came even 
to her m the an, in the sight ot tin* other nuns who re¬ 
garded it as s.u led and the* priest also, who used to complain 
at that time ol a host.” 

According to Hon Gulmet there is to be* seen at Mo’sheim 
in the cImpel oi St Ignatius m the* church ot the* Jesuit 
fathers a well-known inscription giving the lustui y of a 
\ oung German nuh'eman named Michel Louis, of the 
lamilv of Eoubeuhoreii, who was sent when quite )oung 
to the court ot the Huke of Lorraine to learn French aiul 
there lost all his money at cards Reduced to despair 
he clouded to give* himself up to the dev ll if that spirit 
of evil could or would give him good money, for he was 
afraid that he* would be able to supply him only with 
counterfeit White* thinking tins over a \oung man 
his own age, waT-built and well-clothed, suddenly appeared 
before him and asking him the cause ot Ins distress, put 
out his hand lull of money and united him to prove its 
worth, telling him to look him up again on the morrow. 
Michel returned to lus companions who were still playing, 
won back all he had lost and all that of Ins companions. 
Then lie called on his devil who asked in return tluee 
drops of blood which he collected 111 an acorn shell, and 
offering a pen to Michel told him to write to lus dictation. 
Tins consisted of unknown words, which were taken down 
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on two different not*'*, one of which the devnl retained, 
and the other was put into tlie arm ot Miehe’ pi the same 
places from which the blood had been taken, the devil 
then said: “ I undertake to serve you for seven years, 
after which vou be'ong to me without reserve " The 
young man agreed, though with some dread, and the devn 
did not fail to appeir to him, day and night in various 
forms, inspiring him to things varied, unknown and curious 
and always with a tendency of evil The fitil period of 
seven years was drawing to a end, and the young man was 
then about twenty years ot age. lie went home to lus 
father, where the devil to whom lie had given lumse.t 
inspired him to poison lus father and niotluu, burn the 
castle and In'! himse’f lb* tru'd to carry out all these 
crimes, but God prevented their success - the gun with 
which he would have killed himself missed tin* twice, and 
the poison faked to act on lus parents Getting moie and 
in01 e uneasy he eonlided tin* unhappy condition he was 
in to some of Ins f ither’s seivants and begged them to get 
help. At the sime time the devil sei/.ed him, twisting 
his body around and stopping very short ot breaking his 
bones His mother, w'ho £• flowed the te it lungs ot tsvenfeld 
and had enlisted her son m them, finding no he p m her 
cult against the demon who possessed or obm-vsl him, 
was forced to put him m the care of some monks Gut 
he soon left them and escaped to ls'ade win me lie w o sent 
back to Mo'sluim b\ lus brother, e moo ot Wissbouig, 
wlio put him again into the hands of the Fathers of the 
Society. It was then that the demon made the must 
violent efforts ag mist lum, appe iritig to him in the lot m 
of wild uinm i's One day among otlmm tin* demon, in t h - * 
form of a man, wi'd and covered with hair, thnew on the 
ground a note or uu? tract dilftient lrom tin* true one 
which he had got from the young mm, so as to try by this 
fa'se show to get him out ot the hand i of those who very 
looking after him and to p:event lus making a full con¬ 
fession. Finally the 20th October, inop was set xty.de 
for proof in the F ha pel of St Ignatius, and for the n pro¬ 
duction ot the tine contract containing the; deal made 
with the demon The voting man made piotesMuu oi the 
orthodox catholic laitli, renounced the demon and n ( eivcd 
the holy Fucharist Then with temble cries he said that 
he saw* two goats of immense size standing with thou hue 
feet m tlx* air and each holding between its loots one <>i 
the contracts or compacts Gut wlmn the eve1 ,mii was 
begun and the name of St Igna< y was invoked the 
two go its disappeared and there issued trorn the arm or 
left hand of the voting man practically without pam and 
leaving no scar, tin* lontradi, vhuh fell at the tect ot 
the exorcist There sud remained tile contract whuh 
had been retained bv the demon the exoicisms were 
begun again, St. Ignatius was invoked rind a mass was 
promised in lus honour, when a stork «tppeared, huge, 
deformed and lll-shapen, and dropped from iG beak the 
second contract, which was found on the altar " 

There is lrequent mention among the ancients of ceitam 
demons who show themselves, espeua'ly tow aids middav, 
to those with whom they are 011 taimliar terms '1 hey 
visit such persons in the form of men or animals or allow 
themselves to be enclosed in a letter, account or phial or 
even in a ring, wide and hollow within “ Magicians are 
known," adds Geloyer, “ who make use of them, and to 
my great regret l am forced to admit that the practice 
is only too common." 

Housdorf in his Theatre des e xemples da 8c coni man dement,” 
quoted by Goulart, says : -‘A doctor of medicine forgot 
himself so far as to form an alliance with the enemy of our 
salvation whom he called up and enclosed m a glass from 
which the seducer and familiar spirit answered him. The 
doctor was fortunate in the cure of ailments, and amassed 


great wealth in his practice, so much so that he left his 
children the sum of 78,000 francs. Shortly before his 
death, when lus conscience began to prick him, he fell 
into such a frenzy that he never spoke but to invoke the 
devil or blaspheme the Holy Ghost and it was in this un¬ 
fortunate condition that lie passed away " 

Goulart repeats, from Alexander of A’cxandria, the 
story of a prisoner who had invoked the help of the devil 
and had visited the lower regions : 

“ The overlord of a small town m the principality of 
Sulmona and Kingdom of Naples, proved very miserly and 
arrogant in hi-, rule, so much so that his subjects were too 
pool to live beside lus harsh treitment ot them One 
ot them, honest, but poor and despised, ga\ e a sound beating 
f.»r mmu 1 * leison to a hunting dog ot this overlord, and the 
de ith of the dog angered the latter m> much that lu* had 
Hu' poor in in seized and shut up 111 .1 dungeon. Alter 
some davs the warders, who kept the gates caretully locked 
went to open them as usual to give him a crust ol bread, 
but he wail not to be found in his < ell H iving 'ooked tor 
him ev n v wins e. again and again, and finding no trace 
ot lum nor lus method of escape, they at last reported this 
wonderful altar to their master, who Jirst ridiculed, and 
then tiu eateued them, but realising at length the tiutli 
ot it, In* was no less astonished than the). Three davs 
after this a'armmg incident, and with a 1 ! the doors oi the 
prison and dungeon c’osed as before, thi>> same prisoner, 
unbeknown to anv one, was found shut up in his own 
dungeon He was nun h disliacted, and askt d to be 
liken without de'av belong the ov n < e 1 i as he had a mallei 
of miK'h importance to Communicate W litii taki n there 
he sail that he had come back fiom the 'own regions 
Ills c Lse u,u that, not being alee to stand any longer the 
rigors of prison lift*, overcome with despair, teanng death, 
and lacking any good adv n c, in* Imd invoked the lie']) of 
the devk that he liuglit red 1 v<* him from lus confinement. 
That soon alter, the FvU One, m a teniblv hideous form, 
hid appealed in Ins dungeon when* tln-y made a bargain, 
alter w inch he was dragged out, not without severe injur), 
and pi oj eg it d into subtei 1 .mean p usages, w omit 1 lully 
]io’’owed out, like tin* bottom of the eartli , theic he had 
sum the dungeons ol the wii Led, ilmir tortures and their 
lmseins. dark and teinble Kings princes and high lords 
were p:tinged into abvsses ol dafkm'ss when*, with inde¬ 
nt i tbab'r toiture, thev’ were seated with a raging lire. 
That he hid seen popes, cantina's and other prelates, 
beautifully dressed, and other kinds of persons in var)ing 
garb, sulieimg other anguish in gulls of great depth, 
whefy the toiture was 1111 essant lhoceeding, he said he 
hail recognised some acquaintances and especially a foi mer 
gi e.d ft lend of lus wlio, recognising him in return, enquired 
as to his condition Tin* prisoner told lum that their 
land was in the hands of a cruel mustt r, whereupon the 
other charged lum to command this cruel master, on 
returning, to renounce lus t\ruminal ways, otherwise his 
place would be one of the neighbouring seats, which was 
shown to tile prisoner. And (continued tins shade) m 
order th it the said overlord ma\ have faith in your report 
reca’l to him the secret counsel and talks we had together 
when engaged 111 a certain war, the chiefs 111 which lie 
named, and then he gave in detail the secret, their agree¬ 
ment, the words and pi onuses given on each side. The 
prisoner gave them all distinct.)’ one by one in their order, 
ami the lord was much astonished at the message, wondering 
how tilings committed to himself and not revealed by him 
to anybody, could be so easily and so boldly unfolded 
to him by a poor subject of lus who told them as if lie had 
read them in a book. Further, the prisoner enquired of 
lus friend m the lower regions, whether it could be true 
that ah the magnificently dressed persons that he saw 
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were conscious of their torments. The other answered 
that they were seared with an eternal lire, overwhelmed 
with tortme and indescribable anguish, and that all tins 
scarlet and golden raiment was nought but the colouring 
of the plowing fire. Wishing to test this he drew near to 
touch tins scarlet effect and the other begged him to 
but the fierceness ol the fire had scon hod the whole of the 
palm of Ins hand, whuh he showed all roasted and cooked 
as in the embers of a great lire The poor pnsonei being 
released, to those who met him on his way home lie ap¬ 
peared stupid. T1 e neither saw nor heard anything, was 
always deep in thought, spoke little and replied very 
shortly to the questions put to lnm His face, too, had 
become so hideous, his appearance so will and ill-favoured 
that his wife and childien had difficulty in recognising 
him again, and when they did it was only to wee]) and ciy 
at this change m him He lived but a few da\s after Ins 
return and so great was his distraction that he had gieat 
difficulty m looking after his aflairs ” 

Crespet describes the mark with winch S<itan brands his 
own 

“ It may be assumed that it is no fallacy but very evident 
that Satan’s mark on sorcereis is like leprosy, for flu* spot 
is insensitive to all punctutes, and it is in the possession 
of such marks that one recognises them as true sorcerers 
for thev feel the puncture no more than if they were leprous, 
nor does any blood appeal, and never indeed, does any 
pain th.it may be inflicted cause them to move the pari 

“ They receive, with tins badge, the power of injuring 
and oi pleasing, and, secretly or openh , their cfnldn n are 
made to paituipafe m the oath anti connection which the 
fathers have taken with the devil. Fven ihe motions 
with this in view, dedicate and eonsecrate their childvtn 
to the demons, not only as soon as burn but even when 
Conceived, ami so it happens that, through the mini¬ 
strations of these demons, sorcerers have been seen with 
two pupils in each c > e, while others had the pic tine oi a 
horse in one e)# and two pupils in the oilier, and such 
serve as marks and badges of contracts made with them, 
for these demons can engrave and render in efligy such or 
similar lines and features on the bodies of the very young 
embryo ” 

“These marks,” says Jacques Fontaine', "aie not en¬ 
graved on the bodies of sorcereis by the demons for re¬ 
cognition purposes only, as the captains ol companies 
of light-horse know those of Iheir number bv the colour 
of their coats, but to imitate the creator ol ail things, to 
show his power and the authority he Inis gamed over those 
miseiablc beings who have allowed themselves to be caught 
by lus cunning and trickery, and by the lecogmtion of 
these marks of their master to keep them in his power. 
Further, to prevent them, as far as possible, from with¬ 
drawing from their promises and oaths of hdehty, because 
though breaking faith with linn the marks still remain 
with them and serve, in an accusation, as a means of be¬ 
traying them, with oven the smallest amount ol evidence* 
that may be brought foi ward ” 

•* Louis Ciaufruly, a prisoner, who had just been con¬ 
demned to be burnt .... was marked in moic than 
thirty places over the body and on the loins especially 
there was a mark of lust so large and deep, considering the 
site, that a needle could be inserted for the width of three 
fingers across it without any feeling being shown by the 
puncture ” 

The same author shows that the marks on sorcerers are 
areas which have mortified from the touch of the devil s 

finger. , , , 

“ About 1591, Leonardo Chastenet, an old woman ol 
eighty, was taken up as a sorceress while begging in Poitou. 
Brought before Mathurm Bonnevault, who deponed to 


having seen lier at the meeting of witches, she confessed 
that she had been there with her husband, and that the 
devil, a very disgusting beast, was there in the form of a 
goat She denied that she would have carried out any 
witchcraft, but nineteen witnesses testified to her having 
caused the death of five labourers and a number ol animals. 

" Finding her crimes discovered and herself condemned 
she confessed that she had made a compact with the devil, 
given him some of her hair, and promised to do all tlu; 
Jiaun she could. She added that at night in pnson the 
devil had appeared to her, in the form of a eat, to which 
she expressed the wish to die, whereupon this devil pre¬ 
sented her with two pieces of wax telling her to eat them 
and she would die, but she had been unwilling to do it. 
She had the pieces of wax with her, but on examination 
their composition could not be made out. Siu* was then 
condemned and the pieces of wax burnt with her” 

Compass Brothers Between the \ ears j.joo and 1790, 
there existed at Lubetk a guild of this name, which met 
twice a year. Their badge was a compass and sector 
suspended from a crowned letter “ C,” over which was a 
radiated tnaneular plate. In 1 1S5 they adopted chains 
composed of these* emblems united b\ e agles’ tells They 
appear to have been a magical <>: Kabbahstie sex iet\ 

Conan Mac Morna : — A figme 111 the* Ossiamc cycle of Jush 
lc mud, described as scoffing and deriding all that was 
high and noble* One day while hunting, he and others of 
the Fans, entered a magnificent pal.u c* which the) found 
empty and began to feast It soon became apparent, 
however, that the palace* was ene hantccl, and 11.e walls 
shrank to the sim of a fox’s hole Conan sevmcd to be 
unawaie* of the* dan gel and e ontinucd to eat , but two of 
the* loans pulled him off his chair, to which some of lus 
skin stuck To soothe* the pain a bbu k sheep-skm was 
placed on his back, <m to winch it grew, and lie wore it 
till lie died 

Conary Mor ; —A legend.irv High King of lieland It is 
s.aei that lus great-gramliather destroyed the Faiiy Mound 
nt B11-Leith, and thus brought down ill-fate upon Conary 
Mor When a ehi'd lie left his three foster-brothers on 
the* Flams of Littey, and followed a Hock of beautiful 
birds down to the slime 'these were transformed into 
armed men, who to'd him that thev belonged to lus father 
and we're lus km His g: use (or taboo) was made known tej 
lnm and later be was pi 01 Unwed King of krin Ills 
reign was good, happy and j rosperous, until the Banaan 
foil, lured him to tlu* bre aking oi lus gc n e It is told how 
Coinn v, dung of Burst after battle, sent Ins warrior Mac 
Lee lit to bring him water. Mac Cccht had much difficulty 
m obtaining tins, and oil his letmn found that Canary 
had been beheaded • the water, however, was rawed to 
the mouth of the bodylcss head—which, it is said, thanked 
Mae Credit for his deed 

Conferentes Hods of the* ancients, spoken of by Arnobe, 
whom Leioves identifies with inctibi 

Conjuretors : —Magicians who claim to have the power to 
evoke* demons and tempests 

Conte Del Graal One of the “Quest” versions of the 
legend of the Holy Grail (q v.) compiled by various authors. 
It tells how Perceval was reared to the life of a forester 
by his mother , but toisakmg her he becomes a member 
of the Court of King Arthur. Thence he goes forth as a 
knight-errant, and lus numerous adventures are recited. 
Ihiiing these, he meets with certain mysteries, but returns 
to the court ’ The adventures of Gauvain, another of the 
knights are fully detailed Perceval, himself, sets forth 
again and wanders about for five years in a veiy godless 
state of nnnd. One Good Friday he meets with a band 
of pilgrims, who remonstrate with him for riding armed 
on a holy day ; and he turns aside to confess to a hermit 
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who turns out to be hts uncle From him lie learns that 
only the sinless cm find the Grail, and that he has sinned 
in abandoning his mother, and thus causing her death 
In a continuation of the legend by a ditterent author, 
Forceva’ appears to continue his search, but apparently 
uiisuceessfullv , and lina'ly, bv yet .mother compiler 
vve aie to'd that IVrceval after many ad\cntures marries 
Blanchlleure The nature and origin of the Grail are 
described m these continuations of the legend 

Control : - \ spiritin'istic term, denoting the .-pint who 
control* the physical organisation of a medium —[See 
Spiritualism.) 

Convulsionaries of St. Medard : During the lint half of the 
eighteenth eenturv there ocemred m the* eemelery of 
St Medard, Farts, an extraordinary outbreak of emu uKions 
and religious ext.isv, whose \ letims were the fan-must-, at 
that time suite! mg much perset ution at tin 1 hand- of the 
go vet nme lit and the church The outbreak rnnimrui ed 
witli a tew isolated rises of miraculous heiling (hie, 
Mile Morsaion, a para'Jv tu, having tor her tonfe-sor an 
enthusiastic Jansemst, was recommended by lum to beck 
the tomb of St Francis tie Fans, in the ceinctcrv of St 
Medard When she had repaired thither a lew tunes she 
recovered hei health The news spiead abroad, and other 
cures followed Violent com ulsions became a feature 
of the crisis which piss eded these cures At length tin.* 
healing by Deacon Pans of a more than usually obstinate 
case, by a < risis of more than oidinarv seventy, was the 
signal lor a \ iolent outburst of epidemic frenzy Feopfe 
of both sexes and all ages icpaned to the tomb of the hoi) 
deai on, where the most appalling scenes were witnessed 
People from the provinces helped to swell the ranks, til! 
theie was not a vacant foot of ground ill the neighbourhood 
of St Medard At length, on January g'/tli, 17m. the 
cemetery wa- closed by order of the king. On its dosed 
gate a wit inscribed the lines : 

Do par le roi defense Pieu 

Do iaire mirade on ce lieu 

However the king's ordinance did not put an end to the 
epidemic, wliu li spread from Pans to many other nevus 
Ten years .after its commencement m 17 p - it seemed to 
have died away, but m 1751) it burst out 111 Paris with 
renewed vigour, accompanied by scenes still mote awful 
In the following year it disappeated once moie, though 
isolated examples persisted so late as 17.S 7 

Cook, Florence : An English medium, the ilrst to present 
the phenomenon of materialisation in its complete Mini 
In tie 1 production of the crowning physical manifestation, 
she was associated at the outset of her medium 1st 10 t aiei 1 — 
at the beginning ot the decade [S/o-Ho—with the medium 
Herne, but ere long dispensed with his assistance So that 
she might not be under the necessity of taking tees lor 
her services, a wealthy Manchester spmtua'ist, Mr ( hatles 
Blackburn, paid her a sum of money annually She was 
thus practically a private medium, and for the most pait, 
her seances were held m her own home Her prim tpal 

control was the now famous spirit Katie King Mr_ 

now Sir William — Crookes, who investigated tin* 
phenomena produced m Miss Conk’s presence, dictated 
his conviction that Katie and the medium were two separate 
entities, and was satisfied ot the supernoimal nature of 
the former. Ivot all the sitteis, however, were equally 
convinced. Many persons traced a resemblance 111 form 
and feature between medium and control, and it has been 
suggested that the apparent diflerem es were achieved by 
a change in the mode ol hair-dressing, by tip-toeing, and 
other mechanical means 

Coral (red) : It stops bleeding,preserves houses from thunder, 
and children from evil spirits, goblins, and sorceresses! 


It also strengthens digestion, and if taken in powder as 
soon as the child is born, preserves it fiom epilepsy 

Corbenic : A magic castle of the Arthutian legend, m which 
it is said tin* Holy Grail was kept It was guarded by two 
lions Lancelot tries to enter it by lus own strength, in- 
lnstead ot leaning on lus (Teator, and as a result is struck 
dumb bv a fiery wind In this state he lem 11ns lor fourteen 
davs without food or drink 

Cordovero : A famous Kilu’ist ot the sixteenth century. 
Cornwall : (SVe Sea Phantoms and Superstitions.! 

Corpse Candles : Mysterious lights supposed to presage 
death 1 ‘hev are also < aUed fiUh-Ii;/it s and dtaj 

1 c unties 

Coscinomancy I* practised with a suae and a pair of tongs 
oi shears, which are supposed upon the thumb nails of two 
per-mis who look one upon the other, m the nails ot the 
middle finger ma\ be used Fottei 111 Ins G/r\ 1 hilriintics, 
It was genet ally used toditCOVri thieve,, or others 
suspected ot any t rum*, m this manner they tied a thread 
to the sie\e l>\ which It wa- upheld, or t.vGr p!a< ed a pair 
of s|ream, wlut h thoy held up b\ two lungers, then piaved 
to the gods to duwt and assist them, altet that they 
repeated the name- of the peisoiw undt r siispn ion, and he. 
at wluw-e name the sieve whin led tumid 01 mov ed, was 
thought guilty " In the .lthr>na>> (horlt• it is tailed ‘ the 
Irak of tlu‘ sieve and scissois, the t oduonmiu v of the 
am units, a- old as Time 1 it us, 1 he li.i,\mg mentioned 111 
his tlnnl id vll, a woman who was \ er\ skilful in it S in 11 tiers, 
m he ( kl>oui.un\, and \gnppi, at flu* end ol tu.s woiks, 
gives t ertam iinstn w'nids to be piououmtd before the 
sieve will turn It was used to dwt.mel lo\e set lets 
as well as unknown peisons Acconimg to (.rna\ a 
chapter in the lhble is to be read, and tlu v appixd nude to 
St 1 Vtei 01 s( Fait! 

Costume, Phantom : (.vc Phantom Dress. 

Counter Charms thatm- emploved t*> < modem'1 the 
ettm t ot otlur t harms When miguians wish to ths- 
eurh.mt animal- they sprinkle salt m a pot nngi r with some 
blood from one ot the bew lit hed creituies, and repeat 
cei tam f<>1 mul e for 111 lit* days 

Counts of Hell : Demon- of a superior onlej m tin* infernal 
hier.uchv, who t omnund numerous legions 1 lit y mav 
bt* t \ okei 1 at all limits ot the da\ , piuvidcd the e\ mutton 
takes pi u e m a wild, unfi eipicuted spot 

Courier de FEurope : iVi' Cagliostro . 

Cox, Sergeant : <fVc Psychological Society . 

Cramp-Rings, Hallowing: A cm enemy wlmli took place 111 
Lneiand on Good hiidav it consist* d <>t the i('petition 
ol certain psalms and praver-, during wliiift the lung 
nibbed tin* rings between his hand- It u.e said that 
rings thus ( onset rated on Good bridal by the kings of 
England, had the powei ot (tiling (tamp , and the rings, 
w hit h were given .away were much m request even by 
toieign amba-s.ulors 

Critomancy : Divination by means of observing viands and 
cuke- J'lie paste of takes which are olfeied 111 s.u rifice, is 
do -els' examined, and from the ilo til w huh is spread upon 
tliem, omens are drawn 

Crollius, Oswald: A disciple of the m hool of Paracelsus, 
and autlioT of the Book ot kti^nahttc s the prela< e to which 
contains a good sketcli ot hermetic philosophy. lire 
writer seeks to demonstrate that God and Nature have, 
so to speak, signed all their works, that every product of 
a given natural iorce is as the sum ot that force, printed 
m indelible chaiacters, so that he who is initiated in the 
occult writings can read as in an open book the sympathies 
and antipathies of tilings, the properties of substances, 
and all other secrets of creation •* The characters of 
different writings,” says Eliphas Levi, “ wore borrowed 
primitively from these natural signatures existing 111 stars 
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and flowers, in mounta'iis and the smallest pebble ; the 
figures of crystal.-., the marks on minerals, were impressions 
of the thought winch tin; ( reator had m their creation, 
.... Jhit we lack any grammar of tins mysterious 
language of worlds, and a mathematical vocabulary of 
this primitive and absolute speech King Solomon alone 
is credited with having at eomphshed the dual labour, but 
the books ot Solomon are lost 'I’lie enterpiise of IvulliHS 
was not the reconstitution of these, but an attempt to 
discover the fundamental prim lpfes obtainin'.' m the 
universal language of the < reative world It was recog¬ 
nised m these pi nun pie-, that the original luetoglyphn s, 
based on the prime elements of geonictiy, < orresj m mck d to 
the con Mitutiv e and essentia! laws oi hums, detcnmned by 
altei Jiatuvg or tomhint-vl movements, wlm h, m their turn, 
were delernuned by v jmlibiatorv attractions Simples 
were distinguished from < ompo-ntes b\ their external 
figures , and by the ( 'inrspondniu' between (mures and 
numbers it became possible to make a mathematical 
classification of ad substam es rc\ ealed by the lnu s oi their 
services \t the root ot these endeuv ours, w hn h ai e 
re mi i list ends of Ibhuiu stieiue, there is a whole world ot 
discoveries awaiting the st unices J’aiaio'sus find defined 
them, ('m/li'r s uufuatt-s them, another, who siudl follow', 
will reahse and pro\ ule the demonstration eonrenuiig them 
What set mod flu> lollv of v» sterday will be tilt' genius ot 
to-motiow, and propiss wdl hail the sublime serious who 
first looked into this lost and recovered world, this Atlantis 
ot hum in know ledge 

Crosland, Mrs. Newton : \n rally spud nalistir medium 
l utter the name ot ('amilla Tnuimm slit' publeln.d, m 
1S-5-, ni Hit’ Vulh v, a retold of tier empes ityfn t s. 

There is a trend of Swcdenbnreiati m\ stieism m hei writings 

{Sic Spiritualism.) 

Cross-Correspondences : Correspondence's found 111 the s< npt 
ot two or more automatic writers at ting without 1 ollu.sum, 
and under mu h conditions that the possibihtv of com¬ 
munication b\ normal means is 1 emo\ isl Sunt the begin¬ 
ning of the pit sent century elloits ha\ e been made by 
membeis of the Sot let y tor I‘s\ chiral Research to prove, 
by the pi bdm turn of sc npt < on taming n -os-, <>n L ,/m talc me, 
tile existent e of (Incarnate lnteUigem es, and their absht\ 
t<> operate thiough the pbv su al oigamMii of ,t nn (hum 
The hr-A instances wen: ot a spontaneous (.burnt t<r, and 
occurtu'd m the tram e utti lames of Mis Thompson and 
those of another medium, Miss Kausun Thrieat 1 er the 
idea was conceived ot (lelibeiately cultivating them, and 
sevual ladies—Mis Vertall, Mis llollaml, and otticis - 
who had betm sutiessiul m producing automat 11 si npt, 
sent it to the Society for IN^ahlcal Kesraieli, where the 
waitings were found to show moie numerous correspond 
ern es than mere coii.tridem c would warrant It was 
arranged that experiments slumld be made under stmter 
test conditions Frequently the stnpt of Mis Yeirali 
was pf an .iUiimn e and enigmatical ehaiactei, so that she 
hetself was unable to interpret it until tl\<‘ key had been 
supplied by the writings ot a second uutomutist Some¬ 
times three automatists succeeded 111 pioduting writings 
having a decided c oune'ction wth each other Two obscure 
writings It as e been mulcted intelligible by means, of a 
third, perhaps in its ell equally obscure In at least one 
case coricspondences oicnned 111 the script of no less than 
six automatists, under somewhat cmious cn cuti is Unices. 
Mr. Pnldington, a well knowui member of the Sot leiv lor 
Psychical Research, had wntten a test ” letter, which 
he proposed should lie opened alter his death. I'he con¬ 
tents, which dealt emphatically with the number seven, 
he told to no one On hearing, however, of the remarkable 
cross-coyyc'ipomlcnces —all dealing with the number seven— 
lie opened his letter, four years aflei it w'as written, and 


supplied tli0 clue. Tn 1006, Mrs. Jfhpcr was brought to 
this country so that the correspondences might be studied 
to better advantage The experiments weir successluL 
to a surprising degree, and seemed to place lx 1 ', oral a 
doubt the' open. Mum 111 all the w ntings of an intelligence 
other than the automatist’s Mr Podinore, however, 
would ucf< r the phenomena ol n . >) at 

least 1 t 1 part, to the opeiation of a complex hum of tele* 
p.ithv—a possible, hut 111 view of the facts, not very 
probable, explanation 

Crow : The racing ot a rime is an omen of evil 

Crow’s Head : fVc Philosopher’s Stone.) 

Crystal : ( > y^tal prevails against unpleasant (beams, cl is - 

‘■'olves encTut'ut mcnits, and is a mc'dium for magica 1 visauis 
JU'liig bruise d with honev , it fills tlie bi easts with imfk 
Keonabd'is appeal* b> have indulged a little sjutc* against, 
this beautiful niineia 1 “The prim ipal use of ny^iat," 
lie sav \ is fur mating tups, tattler than anything r'se 

that 1-, good 

Crystalomancy, cr Crystal Gazing : A mode of divination 
pint Used liom v c r \ eail\ linns with the aul <Vf a c 1 \ st a 1 
globe, a pool ot water, .1 minor, or inch id n.nv transparent 
object I >i v mat ions bv means of water, nth, and Such 
substances ,ia also known l»v tin* name ot h\ < 1 1 niiumcv 
h] v ) Ci i’vhidg 1.1 m.ia h< a very simple' or a \ cry elaborate 
perlormam e, ac c online to tin 1 j.eiiod in which it was 
pi actised, but m everv < ase the obp 1 1 is to indue e in the 
clauvovaut a loimof In pnosis, so that lu* ma\ s# v moiis 
m the crvstal the * c 1 v stal most 111 favour among 
modern crvstal ga/cm is a spherical 01 oval globe, about 
tout ins he in c|i inn ter, and ju Hi 1 a bl v a gc in line civ stal , 
but. .1 t 1 v -.tal ot this si/e and shape is miexsanly ex¬ 
pensive, a splicie of glass is frequently subslituted, and 
with veiv good Tc suits It must, however, be a pel led 
spin 10 ot oval, her horn speck or flaw, highly polished, 
and vontaimcl 111 a stand ot pole tied ebony, ivoiv, or box¬ 
wood Among the Hindus, a c. up of treacle 01 .1 pool 
of ink is mad' to sc rve the same purpose Theuous stones 
were in in h used by c rvsta’IIomanc ers 111 the past, the fav onr- 
lte stone being the beryl in pale' sea gie< n or 1 eddish tints 
IK the' anc lends m mM/hom/m v was practised with a view 
to tin invocation o I s j >11 11 s ( a 11 < 1 \ ot y c laben ate prepar.itinns 
and ceiemomals weie < onsiclered necessaiv He who 
would piact'sc' invocations in tins wise must, 111 the lust 
instance, be a man of inne life and n ligious disposition 
hot the lew clavs immediately preceding the inspection ot 
the crvstal, he must make fix q gent ablutions, and subject 
himself to stnc t 1 dig ions disc lpliiie, with piav er ami tasting 
I he 11 v stal, .is well as tin' stand on winch it rests, must be 
uwnbi<! with nu n it ctiaiactirs, as must also the floor 
ot the 100111 111 which the invocation is to take pkue A 
tpUt t, ictired spot is suggested tor the purpo-e, where the 
magician mav he lice Irom all (list 111 bam e Besides these 
matters of solitude and c. lennhness, tlu re is the question 
ot the mental attitude to be tonsideied, and this is no 
less important than the material preparations A peT leet 
hath is an essential condition oi success If the magician 
would be accompanied by one 01 two of Ins friends, they 
also must coidol m to the same lules and be guided In the 
same principles The time ot the invocation is chosen 
aceoiding to the position 111 the heav mis of the \ annus 
planets, all piep.11 atio-Us having Ix'en made during the 
increase of the moon AH the* instruments and accessoties 
list'd 111 the performance — the sword, rod and compasses, 
the the and the perfume to be burned thereon, as w r ell as 
the crystal itself—are consecrated or “charged" prior 
to the actual ceremony 

During the process ol invocation, the magician faces the 
east and summons horn the crystal the spirit he desires. 
Magic circles have previously been inscribed on the floor. 
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and it is desirable that the crvstallom mcer remain within 
these for some little time after the spirit has been dismissed. 
It was essential that no part of the ceremonial be omitted, 
otherwise the invocation would be a failnie Paracelsus, 
however, and others declared th.it all such elaborate cere¬ 
monies were unnecessary, and that the ma^nc s mictoCmnu, 
the magnetic principle m min, was m itself sufficient to 
achieve the desired object At a later period, though the 
ceremonial was not abolisned, it became* decidedly less 
imposing. If the |)i ,r so;i on whose behalf tlie divination 
was to be performed was not himself gifted with the clairvo¬ 
yant faculty, he sought for a suitable medium, the best for 
the purpose bv.ng a young boy or girl, born in *,\c*dlock, 
and perfectly pure and innocent Pi avers and magical 
words were pronounced pnor to the ceicunonv. and in¬ 
cense* and perfumes wen* burm*d Sometimes the child’s 
forehead was anointed, and he himself piowded with var¬ 
ments Suitable to the unpri'ssive nature* of the* ceremony. 
Some writers mention a formula of prn\ c r*, known as the 
Call, which precevft d the inspection of the ci\stal Pinallv, 
the latter having been charged, it was lianded over to the 
medium The first indication of the clairvoyant vision 
was the appearance of a mist or cloud m the c.r\ stal 'i'lus 
gradually cleared away, and the vision made its appearance. 

Modern Crv$tal go: ieig is earned on in mncli tlu* siine 
manner, though the- preparations are simpler The 
crystal is spherical and of tlu size of an orange , when in 
use it may be held between the agent’s finger and thumb, 
or, if tlu* end be slightly fattened, pin. cd on a T.ible , 
alternatively it may be held in the pain ol the hand against 
a background of black cloth 1 he operation mu be 
more readily earned out in a subdued lignt A medium or 
c lairvoyant person acts as the seer and if tlu* divination 
be made for anyone else it is advisable that lie be allowed 
to hold the crystal m his hand for a few minutes before it 
is passed into the hands of the clairvoyant The object 
of crystal gazing is, as has been said, the induction ol an 
hypnotic state giving rise to visionary hallucinations, the 
refection of light m the crystal forming f>uinh de >tpcrc lor 
such hallucinations. The value of elaborate ceremonials 
and impressive rituals thus In-, in their potency to atlect 
the mind and imagination of the seer. So far, the mystery 
of crystal vision is no rnv-terv at all Hut the lemarkablc 
1 requeue y with winch, ace irdytfg to reliable witnesses, 
visions seen in tlu* erv stal have tallied with events hap¬ 
pening elsewhere at the same moment, or even with futuie 
events, is a fact for which science has not vet found an 
adequate explanation. It has been suggested that if 
tc-le-pathy operates with gre*atcr irecdom during the hyp¬ 
notic state, so U may lx* also with tlu* self-induced hvpnosis 
of crystal gazing And thus, though it cannot be said to 
cover the* entire*, ground, is pe*rhaps, on the whole, the* best 
explanation yet olfered. 'There .vv many well attested 
cases wherein the crystal lias been successfully used for the 


purpose of tracing criminals, or recovering lost or stolen 
property The telepathic theory, however, will hardly 
apply to these* instances wherein events have been wit¬ 
nessed in the crystal before their actual occurrence. Such 
mysteries as these must be lelt to the art of the psychical 
researcher to unravel. 

Crucifixion, Gnostic Conception of : As soon as C hrist was born 
according to tin* ('.nostic speculative view of Christianity, 
Chnstos, united himself with Sophia (Holy Wisdom)! 
descended thi ougli the seven planetary regions, assuming 
in eac h an analogous form to tin* legion, and concealing his 
true nature irom its genu, whilst he attracted into himself 
the spark of Divine Light they severally ietamcd m their 
augelic essence Thus Christos, having passed through 
the seven Angelic Regions betore the “ Throne,” entered 
into the man )cmis, at the momeut ol his baptism in the 
Jordan T'rom that time forth, being supcrnaturally 
gilted, Jesus began to work miracle- Hefore that, he had 
bet'ii (ompietely ignorant of his mission When on the 
cross, C hristos and Sophia left lr.s body, and returned to 
their own sphere l pon his death, the two took tlu*. man 
*■ J''sus, ’ and abandoned his material body to the earth; 
for tin* Huo'.Lu s held that the* true Jesus did not (and 
could not) phynrully suiter on the cross, and die, and that 
Simon of Cvrene, who bore his cross, did ui reality suffer 
in his room ‘ And they compelled one, Simon a (foreman, 
who pa-sed bv, co n.ng out of the country, the father of 
Alexan.ler and Rufu-., to b'*ar his aoss ” (St Mark XV. 21), 
Tile Gnostics contended tli.it a portion of the real history 
0} the Crucifixion was never written 

At the resurrection ClmMos and Sophia gave the man 
Jesus another body, made up of ether (Kosicrucian 
AetlierneiinT Thence forward lu* consisted of the two 
first Kosicrucian principles, only, soul and spirit , which 
was the reason that the disciples did not recognise him 
after the resurteetion During his sojourn upon earth 
after he had risen, lie received Irom Sophia, or Holy 
Wisdom, that perfect knowledge or illumination, thattiue 
** Gnosis,” which he communicated to the small number 
of the Apostles who were t apable of receiving tin* same. 

Ciuplpiltin : Vampires m ancient Mexico. (See Mexico and 
Central America ) 

Cursed Bread : L'xed for purposes of divination, or ordeal 
by flour or bread A piece of bread, about an ounce 111 
weight, over which a spell had been cast, was administered 
to the suspet ted person Should 11 cause sickness or 
choking the man was said to lx* guilty, but if he remained 
well he was reg irded as innocent Barley bread was often 
used for this form of divination, being mote likely to cause 
< linking This method of trial was practised amongst the 
Anglo-Saxons 

Curses (St t Spells.) 

Cyamal : The head-thief of the Egbo Assembly, a secret 
council of Old Calabar. 


D 

Dactylomancy: A term covering various fo-ms if divination 
practised with the aid ol rings One method resembles 
the table-rapping of modern spiritualism A round table 
is inscribed with the letters of the alphabet, and a ring 
suspended above it The ring, it 1-, said, will indicate 
certain letters, winch go to make up the message required. 

It was used, according to Amnnanus Marcelhnus, to find 
\ alen s successor, and the name lheodosius was correctly 
indicated Solemn services of a religious character ac¬ 
companied this mode of divination Another form of 
dactylomancy, of which there is no detailed account, was 
practised with rings of gold, silver, copper, iron or lead, 
which were placed on the finger-nails in certain conjunc¬ 


tions of the planets A wedding ring is, however, most 
in favour for purposes of this sort Another way is to 
suspend the ring within a glass tumbler, or just outside 
of it so, that the ring on being swung may easily touch 
the gla^s. As with table-rapping, a code may then be 
arranged, the glass being struck once for an affirmative, 
twice for a negative answer, and so on. Suspended above 
a sovereign, the ring will indicate the person from whose 
head hair has been taken, or, if requested, any other 
member of the company 

Dactyls ; A class of sorcerers and scientific physicians who 
had their origin in Phrygia Their number is given differ¬ 
ently by different authorities. Some say it equals the 
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number of fingers on the hands—five male aiul fi\e female. 
Pausanias says five, Perccvdcs fi fly - t\v t), twenty right anti 
thirty-two left ; while Orpheus the Argonaut mentions 
a large number. The dactyls were magicians, exorcists, 
conjurors, soothsayers. Plutarch says that they math' 
their appearance in Italy as sorcerers ; while their magical 
practices and mysteries threw the inhabitants of Samo- 
tbrace into consternation. They were credited with the 
discovery of minerals and the notes of the music.il -wale ; 
also with the discovery and use of the Kphesian mines 
They introduced fire into Crete, musical instruments into 
Greece. They were good runners and dancers, skilled m 
science and learning, and from them eame the first wise 
men They are said by some to ha\e been the magnetic 
powers and spmts, whose lucid was 1 lerenles 

Daemonologie : by King James VI. and I It is customary 
nowadays to sneer at the wutings ol this royal author, and 
as Horace Walpole remarks, his ma|esty ready has moie 
critics than re.uleis , while it should be borne m mind that 
in his own day the king's books we i e greatIv admired, 
winning tin* encomiums of Paeon, f/.aak Walton, and nu¬ 
merous equally eminent men of letters In gemual, how¬ 
ever, it was Jlasihmn Dot or which elicited then homage, 
and compared to this last the king's study of demonology 
is but a mediocre performance Published in 1 S97, it is 
couched '‘in forme of aue dialogue,” the speakeis being 
Philomathes and Epistemon , and the foinnu, being very 
incredulous as regards all hinds ol hulk , asks Epistemon 
to enlighten him Thereupon mun\ lumous ads of witch* 
ci aft are adduced, but, win 11 Philomathes requests to be 
told precisely why the black art should be consulted in¬ 
iquitous, lus interlocutor fails e oiispicuously to give a satis¬ 
factory answer He inert ly inveighs against the practice 
in question, and accordingly there is sonn thing distinctly 
tnte m the subset]uent pages, wliueni Epistemon is 
represented as being converted to the other speahtu's 
point of \ie\v, and declaring loudlv th.iT all s<v<_cieis and 
the like ” ouglit to be put to death ai cording to the Law 
of God, the civill and irnpeiiall Eaw, and mupn. 1 pa 11 Law 
of all Christian Nations ” 

Daiver-Logum : The dwelling place of tin* d.avers (q v.) a 
species of Hindoo genii Besides the datveis, who number 
three hundred and tin. t\ millions, there dw e 11 in the Daivcr- 
Logum those' heroes and juoplnts 'who are not \ ct lit lor 
the; paradise ol Shiva or ol Vishr.u 

Daivers and Daivergoel : Hindoo gum inhabiting the' Daner- 
Logum, a world of their own flu v aie, it seems., related 
to the Persian divs, from vylm h it is suggested fliat the 
word devil” is derived They maternal bodies 

as well as spiritual, and have main human attributes, both 
good and evil Their king is called 1 kuvunlren, or Indued, 
Ins wife Indcraniiee, and his son Seedcia-hudderen din 
latter records the actions ol human brings, by w Inch they 
must at last be judged In 1 hm untreifs immense' court 
of audience there is room not only for the (farms them¬ 
selves, but for a multitude of attendants, 01 companions 
These are the kuinaier, the m imi lairs of 1 >aiv er-Engum , 
Pumbanm, Nai tin, the (hummers, Knupi^hei, winged 
beings of great beauty, who wait 011 the don'n v , Kumla- 
gaimioorer, similar beings, the messengers ot Vishnu , 
Paiumcr, the jugglers, \ uidiaser, the bards, 'Fsettee, 
those beings vvlio attend them 111 their aenal flights ; lxan- 
nanader, or Dordanks, the messenger. who lead devote'es 
of Shiva and Vishnu to paradise, and the wn ked to hell 
There is yet another class ol dan 1 ggot/. or genii, wInch com¬ 
prises the eight keejiers of the eight sides ot the world, 
known by their general name ol Aushtatiken-Pauligaur. 
These arc lndiren, 01 I>aivuntrcn, tlieir king , Augne- 
Bangauven, god of lire ; Eemen, king ol death and hell ; 
Nerudee, the earth-element personified as a giant , Yuivoo, 


god of the air and winds ; Varooner, god of the clouds and 
rain ; Goobcren, god of riches ; and Bssaumen, Shiva 
himself, in one of Ins 1,008 incarnations 
Dalan : A druid who figures m tlic medieval Irish legend 
of Conary Mor (q v ) 

Dalton, Thomas : The history of this alchemist is veiled in 
obscurity, but he appears to lias c lived about the middle 
of tin* fifteenth century , and, as he 1 is mentioned in the 
Ordinull of Vchuny bv Thomas Norton, it is likely that he 
w-as a pujnl or at least a friend of the hitter. Dalton was 
a churchman, lesident at an abbev in Gloucester , and it 
is reported that, on one occasion, he was brought before 
the king, Edwatd rV , in whose pieseme he was charged 
with tlie sui 1 eptitious practice ol magic, m those days a 
capital crime lbs accuser was one Debois, to whom the 
uufoilunate alclmmist had at one tune been chaplain, and 
this Bebop, affirmed upon oath that he had seen the ac¬ 
cused <'reate a thousand pounds of jmre gold within the 
space of a single day Thrienpon Dalton reminded his 
a( v 11 s11 tint! he had sworn never to icveal this or any kin¬ 
dred facts Hebms acknow1 edged his pcrlidv lieiein, yet 
added that he was a< ting fin the good of the commonwealth 
Tlt.e al< lii'imst then addressed the king himself, telling him 
tli.it he had been given the powder of projection by* a cer¬ 
tain ( anon ol J .it< hfield, and that since' then he hael been 
in so e om tant a state ol trepidation that lie had ultimately 
destroyed tin' precious ai tie lc h’dwanl actoidingly 
granted him his inrdurn, at tile same* time giving him 
mone'v sulJieu'Tit fin lus journey home , but on Ins way 
there lie was seized by a e ei tain Thomas Herbert, who had 
h< aril of t ne aicusation In ought against the churchman, 
auel was naturalU inquisitive Heibert earned lus victim 
to the lactic ot (dourest ei, and, 1 ncai e crating him in a cell 
theie, tried ('vary means to make him disclose the' secret 
at issue Ml vms in vain, however, and at length Dalkm 
was eoruh min'd to death by lus persecutor, and brought 
out to be beheaded in tin' eourtyard of the castle lie 
p!a< ed )m heed on the bloe'.k, and, crying out to God to 
receive' lus soul, lie called ujion the executioner to strike 
speeddv , hut now a stiange scene wa-, enacted, for hardly 
was the axe raised eie Heibeil sjuarig tor waul to avert 
it, .it the same time det haring that he dared not shed inno¬ 
cent blood in short, the projected execution was no more 
than a d.i Madly ruse, the- persecutor imagining that the 
ale h. elitist would ipiiJess all when lus life was at stake; 
and, as the* plan had faile'd, l hr 'ton was allowed to go tree. 
So he returned to lus abbey m (Join est ershne, and there 
he hv ed quietly and unmolested foi the rest of his days. 
Dameir : A mv-ticul otv (Sec Rosicrucians.) 

Damian, John : Alchemist, Abbot ot J ungkind. (See Scotland.) 

Danaans, The : The people of the goddess Bana, oftem men¬ 
tioned in I risk medieval loniance They we're one of the 
three N’emeihun families who survived the* Eomorian vic¬ 
tory and returned to Jieland at a later period. By some 
it was said that they came “ out of heaven,” and by others 
tli.it they sptang from foin cities, in winch they learned 
science and < raitsmauship, and from each of winch they 
brought away a magical tieasure From Falias they 
brought tic Stone of Destiny (lua Kail} (qv), trom Gonas 
an invincible sword , from Fimas a magical spear ; and 
from Mimas the Cauldron of the Dagda They were be¬ 
lieved to have* been wafted to Ireland cm a magic cloud, 
earning their treasures with them. After a victorious 
battle they took possession of the whole of Belaud, except 
( ounaehl which was given to the vanquished. The 
Danaans were the representatives of power and beauty, 
of science and poetry, to the writer of the myth , to the 
common peojde they weie gods of earth. Bi their battles 
they were subject to death, but it was by magical powers 
that they conquered their mortal foes. 
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D’Ancre, Marechale : [See France ) 

Dandls : [See India.) 

Daphnomancy : Divination bv means of the laurel A 
branch is thrown m the fire, if it era- kies in burning it is 
a happy sign, but if it burns without domg so, the prog¬ 
nostication is false 

Dark, The : A druid of Irish medieval legend, who turned 
Saba into a lawn because she did not return his love 

Darkness of the Sages : (>re Philosopher’s Stone.) 

D’Ars, Cure : ( See France.) 

Davenport Brothers tlan and William) : Two Ameuenn 
mediums who gave stances for physical phenomena in 
America and Britain duiing the decade 1800-70 They 
seem to have attained to a considerable measuie of fame, 
and to have won a great many people to the belief that 
tln'ir performances were genuine spiut manifestations. 
On their coming to England m rSo [ they wet e accompanied 
by a cliaplam, the Rev J B Ferguson, who helped to 
inspire confidence m tln'ir good faith The tig,rial plan of 
their stances w,b as follows * Tin IJhAiios /Ds ;//»•>>/ took 
then* seats vu-a-vi* in a small walnut cabinet ' made \ cry 
like a wardrobe or f fothcs-pi ess \n v Luo gentlemen 

from among the audience weie requested to bind them 
firmly to their benrljrs, so as to preclude an\ possibihty 
of their tiering their hands Musical instruments wen? 
then placed in the cabinet, apparently out ot ieaih ot the 
medium, and tire lights were loweied Soon the musical 
instruments began to plav witlun the cabinet dim spuit 
hands ” were seen m front of it At the conclusion ot the 
seance, however, the mediums woie found tied as securely 
as ever They met with a check, however, on then pro¬ 
vincial torn, lor at Liverpool there were two men among 
the audience who possessed the scent of a special knot 
The *' 'Pom fool s knot,” ns it was edit'd, bn'itvd the spnits, 
and the mediums were mobbed f iter in a s. am e giv ru 
befoi e a committee ot the Anthropologic.! 1 Nuiety, tiny 
shirked neailv all the conditions, and sum- reded in actom 
plishiug nothing wfiueft < null not be done bv a skdtul < <m- 
jurer Tolmagne. Amlefson, and other conjurers emulated 
their teats, and MaskeLne and Cooke -.0 ain isdnlh tint 
mediums had no resoun (' buttocl iss them as 1 ‘•fell, av-.idepts ” 

Davoy, S. T. : A member of the Society lor Fsyihnal Re¬ 
search -who 111 nSSo gn\e imitations ot the sLitr-w rit mg 
perlormam cs of EglinLon and Slade, with a \ lew to e\po- mg 
their fraudulent met hods JJ> simple' (objuring lie suc¬ 
ceeded m emulating all then* teats (S&i Slate-writing, 
Spiritualism.) 

Davies, Lady : Eleanor Tmhet, daughter of (.corge, Lord 
Audiey, marned Sir John Davies, an eminent lawyer 111 
the tune of James tlu: First, and author of a poem oj con¬ 
siderable men it oil the ImmoitaliLJ oL the Soul dips lad\ 
was a person of many talents , but what she seems mom 
to ha\ e valued hermit upon, was Ik r gill ot pi ophe< y , and 
she accordingly printed a book of Mtauge and Wonderful 
Predictions she professed to meive her pmphecies Horn 
a spirit, who communicated to Ik r audiblv Liangs about 
to Come to pass, though the voice could be henid bv no 
oth< r person S11 John Davie* was nominated loid < lmd 
justice of the king’s bem h in lOJb lietoie lie was in¬ 
ducted into the olhce, la<l\ Eleanor, sitting evit ti him 011 
Sunday at dinner, suddenly burst into a passion of tears 
Sn John asked her what made her weep do whuh she 
replied ** ddiese aie >0111 funeral tears ” S11 John turned 

oft the prediction WLtli a merry answer But in a \ ery 
few days he was seized with an ajmplew, ot whit h lie pres- 
ently died. She also piedn ted the death ot the duke of 
Buckingham 111 the same year F01 tms assumption of 
the gut ot prophec), she was cited behue the high 10m- 
uussion-court and e cammed m 103 j. 


Davis, Andrew Jackson : Known as the “ Poughkeepsie Seer” 
from lr.s insolence in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., was a prophet 
clan vo\ ant. and mystic philosopher, who commenced lus 
mission to the world about 1S44, some tune before the 
Rochester Rappiwgs had mauguiated the movement known 
as modern spiritualism " In 18 17 he published a volume 
01 tiani'e dist om Ike PntuiJ>U> .»/ Xatinc, Hey hivuie 
lv •eHatioiis, mel l r.<n e /,» MdnkniJ In the same year 
he issued t!ie tost number ot the He)< a'liim, a pei lodical 
devoted to 1 Ian \ ovum e and trance phenomon 1 generally, 
wliiv h continu'd till 18 |«) Not until i8y>, however, dui 
Ihi, is and his follower ■> identit v themselves with the spiiit- 
uahsts Id ins Pt\ehi'um s the 1 ‘oughkeepsie Seer pro¬ 
pound- Ins tlarniomal Philosophy, afterwards to be dab- 
oiated in m inv \o!ii!iiis Urn mission, revealed to lum 
In Da'e.i and m\ e !. nbot g, was tin* jnophesving of a new* 
dispeii'-e.ta : ti, [rcodnl In a social revolution lie was 
assomated, througlumt lus t ureyj, wutl| many prominent 
smut uahsts 

Death-Coach : Then? is a widespread superstitious belief 
that death goes louud in a cou< h picking uj> souls The 
iorm ot flu' behel miles, of eourse, with tire locnhtv lu 
some p.i’t ■» oj England and Wales the death couch pusses 
silent lv at midnight, without sound of hoot 01 wheels 
Both touch and 1 u>»*m u.u* b ? n< k, and a black liouml runs 
in from In mmuc he ahties the hotsys and coachman ate 
headier, which doubtks, adds to the otter ti\eness ol the 
apparition The Breton peasant hears tin' approai h at 
midnight itl .1 e 1 t with a creating a\’lr| It is the AnLun 
death and wlwn the cult stops before a dwelling some¬ 
one within must die 

Death-watch: the ticking of the rf ( t ttk->, rPck - a small in* 
sn t ioiiiht in de-using woo.t is thought by the super¬ 
stitions to jue ige death 

Decern Viri: . me Sibylline Books.'. 

Dectera : A hg» r e <>; Indi medtes.U jomunee sin* was the 
dauflit'T ol ( 1 1 Jit 1 t d the Drmd, and III i tilt i ot (uchu* 
lam fij \ ) she and tod other in mice * disappeared liom 
the com t of t niiiii mu Niss.t Flirt e \ ears late;, while 
pm suing a llo. k ol buds wliiih were spoiling tli(' 1 io|e, 
tne king and <oir*tu*m 1 aim* upon a mugmffoml palace 
inhabited bv a \ontn oi ijpoje mu 11 ami a beaut tin! woman 
and ill LV m adeiis I'nrv' wer- lecogiiised as Ihthin and 
her iuiii[) iuiu,b, and Lie \outli as Lugli, the sun-cod 
honor sinmuo ie 1 h 8 ;u to lum, but she m nt lum instead 
her tk \ ! to* n 0,1, C m mil mi 

Dee, John : Bom. m f, union 17g7, tin- Temark.ible mathe- 
m U u 1 u\ .1 ud ah louy.n , i - oippow d to hare been d“si_ ended 
from a no )D old M , D'n House, the 1 fees ot Nant \’ (docs 
m Rad not dm • , while he luniself alto med that among 
lus duett aiVegstom w is Rodeiu. k the (neat, Primns ol 
^Mil , D lA father .ippears to hu\ e been a gentleman 
ser\ (*r at tin < oni l ol 1 leni \* \ 111 , ami, being consequently 
111 tole'ablg . >J 11.1 e nt « u i umst.im e-., he was able to give 
Ins sou a goo l <um ..lion So at the age ot tibeen John 
pr oeei d« d to < inibi :dg'\ and at in t wo \ eai s ilia re he took 
lie- d< LUu* as B.n 1 11*R'> 1 of \its , while ,1 little latei on lus 
becoming int<n-< i\ mhre>ted 111 astronoinv and the like, 
he dec nled to Fngland and go and study abioau 

fn f 5 f /, n i ordi ngl\, he went to the Low' ( ounlnes, where 
lie < oiisoi ted with iiumeioiis scholais, and whenC(‘ h(‘ nven- 
tuallv brought liom- the lirst asttommuu’s stall of brass, 
amt also two gloves < omti acted bv (lei aid Merci'tor , blit 
iJte was Bot destined to lemaiu 111 lus native land for long, 
and 111 1 s 18 he livt'd Jot some tune at Louv.un, and 111 1S5<> 
he hpeiH seveial months in Jhiris, lecturing there on the 
principles ol geometi y He was olleied, indeed, a per¬ 
manent po a at the Sorbonne , but he declined tills, and 
111 * 55 l he returned to Fuigland, where, having been recoin- 
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mended to Edward VI , he was granted tin* rertory of 
Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire 

Ihe astrologer was now m a delightful and en\iable 
position, having a comtoi table home and assuied income, 
and being able to devote lnmselt cxclusivclv to the studies 
he loved Rut hardly had he begun to enjoy them bene¬ 
fits ere an ugly cloud darkened his horizon, for, on the 
accession of (hieon Mary in 155 a h(‘ was accused ol 1 ry*- 
mg to take the new Hovel vigil's life by tlnuimaturgic 
means, and was imprisoned at 1 lamptun Court lie .gamed 
his liberty soon alterwards, but he lelt very conscious th.it 
many people looked on him askance on ac count oi his 
scientific pi edilect u 01s , and, in a preface which he wrote 
for an English tianslation o! Euclid, he complains bittciiy 
of being regm dec! as 'a companion of the helhounds, a 
caller and a coiijuroi of wicked and damned spirits " How¬ 
ever, (lining the reign oi (hieeu EJi/abeth hs fortunes 
began to impiove again , and after making another long 
lour abroad, going on 11ns occasion so far afield .is St 
Helena, he took a house 1 at Moitlake on the 'Ih.ums, and 
while staving theie lie* rapidly became famous for Ins mti 
mate knowledge of astronomy I11 1 y/z 011 the* advent 
of a new star, people Hocked to hear /hr descant on the 
subject, while ti\ e \ r.us later, on the a]>]'< aram e* of a 
mysterious coined, the* scholar was again \omhsafed ample 
oppoitiimty oi displacing his learning, Elizabeth, heist If 
being among iliose who came to ask him VvJmt this addition 
to the stellar bodies might portend 

The* most rcunanlLc e in umstam cs 111 J>tt\ life, however, 
arc* those w 1 m h deal vv ith In - e\j rithients 111 c 1 \ stalIonianc v 
laving 111 comparative so] tude—j»ractising ast rology for 
bread, but studving .1 Idieiu'v loi pleasure brooding over 
Talmudic mvstoiirs and Rosie iucian theoiics- immense cl 
in constant cpfltcmplatnm of vvoiulns winch lie longed 
to penediatr and dazzled b\ visions ol the elixir oi life 
ami the Philosopher's Stone, lhc soon attained to such 
a c oiulitleiii ol mvMic exaltation that his visions became 
b) him as i eahties, and he persuaded hturscN that 1 lo was 
the tavomeel oi the 1 invisible' In his Duny lie* i lords 
that lie* first saw in Ins e 1 \ stal globe. —that is, saw. spn ds - - 
on the' jRh of -Max , l -jH I 111 ado* l:e*r v eai he had at¬ 
tained to a lunher level, .ind one dav , m Novc-ml er, i;,Sz. 
while on Ins kimes and leiv'mVtv piavmg, In* becann awau* 
of a sudel< • 11 gloiy which idled the* vvest window oi Ins lab¬ 
oratory, ami in whose* midst shone tin* blight angel l ind 
It was impels-able* kti f H& to .peak llistoiiguc va^fiozeil 
v,ltfi awe l’.ut tiled Mailed bemignlv upon him, gave* 
him a e e u 1 v < x pie< e* <d civ -Tat, and told him that vv hen lie 
w wheel t»» (oimuuuuate with the* Icings ed allot lie 1 woihl 
he' had but to examine* it mtentlv, ami thev would miine- 
(]iatc'lv r appe*ar and levetl the mystc'ites ol the* inline 
Then the angel vanished 

lhc, however, tunnel irom experience* that it was needlul 
to com'c'iiti ate.* all one’s hw little s upon the < r) dal bc'loie* 
the spirits v oiilcl obc v him hi otlu-r wolds, it v .fe nuo- 
sary to s 111 m 11 ate the 1111 iginatioii to the highest pitch, 
until tin* soul became' a willing agent m its sedi-de c ejdion 
Rring tin' will to beat upon the* imagination, and it 
is possible to realize a sjaut in eveiv shadowy eomei to 
Iic'ar the* sc mg of the spu it-, m the low c moiling o! tin* c*\ emng 
wind-- to lead in the stnny heavens the* omens and poi - 
tents of the inturc' One mav become with marvellous 
ease 11 ic deceiver of one-self, the* dupe' of ones own de 
lusions,— and brood upon a particulai subject until one 
passes the mysteiious boidei between saint) and madness 
—passes from imagination into mama 

Da' could never remember what the spirits said m their 
frequent conversations vvuth him. \\ hen the excitement 
was over, he forgot the fancies with wduch lie had been 
beguiled. He resolved, therefore, to discover some lellow- 


worker, or neophyte, who should converse with the spirits 
while lie lnmselt, m another part of the room, sat and re¬ 
corded the interesting dialogue. He found the assistant 
he sought 111 one Edward Kelly, who unhappily possessed 
just the requisite boldness ami running for making a dupe 
of the amiable' and credulous enthusiast 

Edward Kelly was a native of Lancashire, born, accord¬ 
ing to lhc' s' own statement, 111 1 sps We know nothing 
of his eailv \eais, bill alter having been convieted at Lan¬ 
caster of coining lor winch o!iem e he hist his cars - he 
removed to Worcester, ami e-d ibhshed lumself as a drugged 
SriiMial, ambitious, and luxuiious, In* longed lor wealth, 
and deqiauing of sec urmg it by honest mdustiy, began 
to grope' after the Elidoaqdier’s Stone, and to employ what 
magic ,id sec.eis lie pie,keel up m Jiajmsing upon tilt' ignorant 
and prodlg,lie Dec sought knowledge foi tin* love' ol it , 
Kelly as a lilt* ms to giatifv Ills eutlily jiassmns He con- 
cexiled 11 1 <* lens of his earn by a Idea k skull-caj), and being 
gifted with a good figure ami toleiably handsome' counte- 
ninee, lookc >1 the v et \ men nation ol mvsLeiious wisdom, 
JE'ioie his acquaintance with Dct began, In* had obtained 
some repute as a nvifomam 11 and alclivniist, who could 
make the dead utter the mi ids of the future- One night 
lie took a wraliliv dujie with some oi Jus seivants, into 
the park •>( Walton h* I )ah\ nixit IVeMon in Lancasliiie, 
and theie aku nn*d him with the most terrific incantations 
Hr then 111 pined ol one ol the sc rvanis whose <:oipse had 
been la d blined in the neighbouring c hurchvnid, and being 
fold that a pom man had been lute rred theie vv it Inn a very 
few hours, exhumed i hi body, and pretended to draw horn 
it orac lilac uttei am <*s 

Da appeals to have had a \Ai’yc>, or seer befoie Jus m- 
trodmlion to Kelly, win was named Rarnabas Saul He 
rec ords in Jus Duty on tin* epic ol tuber, 1 8 1, that the 
unfot lunate medium was strangely trembled bv a ' sjmitual 
creiture” about midniglit U11 the* ,»ncl of lh*< etnbei lie 
willed Ins skiver fo look into ine “ gi**at c rystalhm* globe " 
loi tin' apparition of tin holy angel \nael Saul looked 
and saw Hut livx uiventum .ippc*ais to have become ex¬ 
haust c'd by the following Mauli, when he confessed that 
he neither saw nor heard an \ spiutual < realm e any moie , 
whenv.t the enthinudu the • ■ 1 c*w stiangely dissatislied, 
and soon dismissed the uusat isfa< 1 c>r\ and unimaginative 
medium Elren . aine l-cbcaid K< Id\ fvvlto appeal s to Imv'e 
be'en also calk'd Talbot n urnl the conErem es with the 
spitif- inpullv mere rad m iitipoilamx is Well as curiosity 

V c.kvci- login was Kellv (bite d. with a fertile fancy 
and prolific invention, lie never fazed into the “gieat 
civstilhne globe “ WiLlio.it ma* mg soriu* wondrous 
d isc ov c'i u and bv ins pi 1 Undid enthusiasm gained the 
eufitc' confident e- ot tin* <iidulous lhc Elif' ni.dlu ma¬ 
te ini, d< spite Ins leaumim and Jus profound intellect, 
bei ani 1 * tin* c'isv tool of ihe pl.istu, subtle' Skr\ er Ihe 
latier would sometinn . |>i. imid that In* doubted tile 111110 
cut diiiadu ol ihe work upon which he was engaged , 
would alt' c t a ho'v honor of the unhol) , and pi oless 
that the sjinits ot the civslal weir not alvavs ‘ sjunts of 
health," but perish the ihouyht ' "‘goblins dpiinit,” 
demons whom task it w*a . to Compass the n de sti notion. 
The* c oiileieme s held I ml-v cm 11 K f *11 v and the sjnuts wire 
im'auwlule, gainfully rec ordcl by Di Di> , and whoever 
has stomach lor the jieice-al <d a great deal <d absuidilv 
and not a littk hi csjdie mv , may < mniilt the folio juiblished 
m i(>-g) 1 >\ ti'n' le irtu’d Mem. (asaubon, and entitled A 
True and Kuthlul Relation ol wix.it passed between Dr. 
John Dlc and some SjUitts , lending, h.nl it sue ceded, 
to a Uencral Altt'ralion of nicest States and Kingdoms m 
tin' Wot Id 

Two suc.li sliming lights .could not huh' themselves under 
a bushel, and their 'reputation extended from Mortlake 
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even to the Continent P-'c m>.v chv] ved himself po messed 
of ttie chxiY nt it, which h: hid tournl lm -mid, anions 
the rams of Hi istonbarv Abbev , so th.it the canons were 
drawn to Ins house bv a do.tbh* atEni'hon Gold flowed 
into his cotters man exluuisdes- stream, but h s experiments 
m the transmutation oi m-'t.Js absorbed a gu-at portion 
of his substance 

At this time the court oi E-igl r. 1 was visited In a Polish 
noblemm named Albert Laski, Count 1 ‘a la true ot Sirad/, 
who was desirous to see tile m c.iniacem e ol the 1 unous 
*• (do aana " Elizabeth uvi\'d litm with the flittering 
welcome she alwa\s a< < orbed to hist in mushed strangers* 
and placed him m ehvrge or the splendid Pen ester. He 
visited all the liny Kind of tin* ‘ixlaeiuh eenturx wo.tli 
s ho winy, and especial!) lint two { imcwti's, but was 
sorely disappointed at jiot finding the famous Pi 1 Vc at 
Oxford. “ I would not hive < ome hither,” he said to the 
Karl, “ had 1 wot that Pc t was not lieie " l.eicesLr un¬ 
dertook to introduce him to the h trued philosopher on 
their return to London, and so ... .tiled his discontent 

A lew da vs afterxvauls the Pole and Leicester were wait¬ 
ing in the antechamber at \\ mtehall lor e.n audience of 
the Ouemi, when Pi 'hi a r nv».cl Leicest'-r < mbraerd 
the opportunit v, and int rod need him to Albert Laski 
The interview between tuo gciatl spirits was mteu -ting, 
and led to ire? pi out \isits Irb.ni Laski to. ih t’s Lome at 
Mortlike Kelly soon penam ul what a Pact mis this 
Pole would prove, and as he was imbued with all the ex¬ 
travagant superstitions ot the aye 'nbtne to the elixir 
and tlie Philosopher's Stone, it was nw enough to plav 
upon his lmaymalion, and eid tngic bun in the meshes of 
an inextricable deception /Ac, m xxmit of money to 
prosecute his splendid chimera-, and influenced by Kelly’s 
artful suggestions, lent him-vlt m scum 1 mcasuio to the 
fraud, ^nd speedily the ‘*grevt crystalling glooe " began 
to reveal hints and prekn turns winch inflamed the ardent 
fancy of the “ noble Polonian ” Hut Kelly imposed upon 
/)>'€ as well as upon E.ivkt He appears to luxe fonm d 
some Wild but magnificent prop ets lor flu* i ecoiistnu turn 
of Europe, to be elies-ted tiiiocyh the agenex of tin 1 Hole, 
and thenceforth the spirits could convert upon nothing 
but hazy politics 

On .i careful perusal of PiP » i>un\', it is impossible- to 
come to ativ other com las’ m than th a he was imposed 
upon by Kelly, and accepted his. re. clarions as the- a< tnal 
utterances of the spints , and it seuis probable that the 
clever, plastic, s lip per v Kelly not u.hl\ knew -omethmg of 
the optical delusions tiu-n pm- tisecl bv the pief* wled necro¬ 
mancers, but possessed e oaside raid x ent zdo< | uud poxx ers, 
winch largely assisted m his m-favms deceptnms 

Kelly had undoubtedly < .meivcd some extravagant 
notions of a vast European Mmnayvhv, in xx inch Laski xvas 
to pi ly the part of a /bn fyaihuint and in- lumsell ot a Mane 
du Palais. To this point ad the spiritual nxdations now 
tended, and they were m imaged, it must be owned, with 
consummate skill Laski w is pro.ea, by the agency of 
Madime, to be defended from the- Anglo-Norman family 
of the Lacies Then an angel named Muntiy who xxas 
clothed like a husbandm in, punted nut Laski as destined 
to effect the* regeneration ot the world 

Hut it did not answc r lv< Uy's purposes to bring matters 
too suddenly to a conclusion, and with liie \ u xv ol showing 
the extreme value of Ins servu es, he i enew ed his complaints 
upon the xvickedness ot dealing with spirits, and his fear 
ot the perilous enterpuses they might enjoin He thrc.it- 
ened, moreover, to abandon his task, a threat which com¬ 
pletely perturbed the equanimity ot Pv Pee Where 
indeed, could he hope to meet with another survey ol such 
infinite ability ? Once when Kelly expie^sed his desire of 
riding from Mortlake to Islington on some pretended busi¬ 


ness, the doctor grexv afraid that it was only an excuse to 
co\ cr his absolute evasion “ Whereupon,” says the doctor 
” I asked him why he so lusted to rule thither, and I said 
if ft were to rule to Mr Harry Lee I would go thither, and 
to beaciju unted with him, seeing now I had so good leisure, 
being cased ol the book writing Then he said that one 
told him the other d iv that the duke (Laski) did but flatter 
him, a id told lnm other things both against the duke and 
me 1 msxviTcd lor the duke and mvself, and also said 
that if tin 1 iorlx' pounds annuity which Mr. Lee did oher 
him va, thi- elm-: cause of his mind setting that way (con¬ 
trary to many ot Ins former promises to me), that'then I 
mould assure lnm of fifty pounds yearly, and would do 
mv best, be following ot my suit, to lirmg it to oa-s as soon 
as I p issiolx could , and theteupon did make him promise 
upon the fhbie 

‘ Them Edward Kelly regain upon the same Pubic* did 
mvear unto me constant friendship, and never to forsake 
me , iod moreover said that unless this had so fallen about 
he* would have* gone- beyond the seas, taking ship at New¬ 
castle xxithiii eight days next 

And so xve plight our faith each to the other, taking 
each other by the hand, upon these points of brotherly 
and bicudlv fideh-t v during life, xx Inch cox enant I beseech 
Hod to turn to his honour, glory, and serx ice, and the com* 
foil of our brethren (his children) here on eai til ” 

Kelly no xv returned to lus <r\stal and Ins visions, and 
L iski was soon persuaded that he 1 was destined by the 
smnts to achieve great victories ovet the Sarac ens, and 
wn enduring glor\ Hut tor this purpose it was neediul 
he should return to Poland, and to Poland the poor dupe 
went, taking with him the learned Pr Pec, tin* invaluable 
Edvard Kelly, and then wives and iamihes The spirits 
Continued to respond to their inquiries even while at sea, 
and so they landed at the Hnll on the 30th of July 1583, 
and travels-'d Holland and Lnesland to the opulent free 
town of Lubes k fheic they lived sumptuously for a few 
wi cks, and with 1 ecu lilted strength set out tor Poland. 
On Christmas Day they armed at Stettin, where they 
rem uned till the middle of Jammu y 15S.J They gained 
Lav o, the i’ole’s principal estate, early in Lebruai y. Im¬ 
mediately the giaud work commenced for the transmu¬ 
tation ot non into gold, boundless wealth being obviously 
nerd 1 nl lor so giaud an enterprise as the- legc-nei.dion of 
Lurooe Laski liberally supplied them with means, but 
the Meliy mists ahvnx s tailed on the \ ei y threshold of suc¬ 
cess 1 >a\ b\ day the prime’s trees melted away in the 
deceptive cuuiuble, he mortgaged lus estates, lx 1 sold 
them, but the hungry furnace continued to cry lor More ! 
more- ' " Ii soon became- apparent to the philosopher’s 
that Laski’s fortune \> tl .s nearly exhausted Mad 1111c, 
Enel, and thc-ir comrades made- the same discovery at the 
sane 1 tunc 1 , and. moieovor, began to doubt whether Laski, 
alter all, xxas tin* great regenerator intended to revolu¬ 
tionize Europe The- whole paily lived at Cracow* from 
Ma r eh 15S j until the end of July, and made- daily appeals 
to the spirits m reference to the Polish prince they grew 
mine and more discomaging in their replies, and as Laski 
began slowly to awake to the conviction that he had been 
a monstrous dupe, in order to nd himsell of the burthen, 
he proposed to furnish them with suiliuent funds for a 
journev to Prague, and letters of introduction to the Em¬ 
peror Rudolph At this very moment the spirits discov¬ 
ered that it was necessary Dec should bear a divine message 
to the Emperor, and L,.ski’s proposal was gladly accepted. 

At Prague the two philosophers w'erc well received by 
the Emperor They found him very walling to believe 
m the existence of the famous stone, very courteous to 
Dee as a man of European celebrity, but very suspicious 
of the astute and plausible Kelly. They remained some 
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months at Prague, living upon the funds which T.asJ.i had 
supplied, and cherishing hopes of hemp attached to the 
imperial service. At last the Papal Nuncio complained 
to the countenance ailorded to heretical magicians, and 
the Pmperor ordered them to quit lus dominions within 
four-and-twentv hours. They precipitately complied, 
and by so doing escaped a prison or the stake, to wlm h 
the Nuncio had received orders from Koine to consign 
them (May 1580) 

They now proceeded to Frfurdt, and irom theme to 
Cassel, but meeting with a cold reception, made their way 
once more to Cracow Here they earned a s<antv living 
by telling fortunes and misting nativities , endunng the 
pangs of penuty with an almost iicio-a* 1 omposuio, for ihev, 
the pretended possessors of the 1 ’hilosopher's Stone, durst 
not reveal their indigence to the wot Id, if thc\ would rot 
expose themselves to universal ruin tile After a while, 
thev found a new dupe m Stephen, lung of Poland, to whom 
Kelly’s spirits predated that t lie h mperor Rudolph would 
shortly be assassmaled, and that Ihe'C.ermaus would cleat 
him to the Imperial throne. Put he in his turn gri w weaiy 
of the ceaseless demands Jor pecuniary supol.es Then 
arose a new disciple in the person of Count Kosenberg, a 
nobleman of large estates at Trebona,. in Pohemta At 
his (antic they iemamcd for upw'anls of two seam, e.ucilv 
pursuing th*»ir alchemical stiubes, but nev ci appm.u lung 
anv nearei to the desired result 

/tec's enthusiasm and < reduhty luid di graded Inin into 
the tool and slave of Kelly , but the lattii was neverthe¬ 
less vary wroth at tin 1 superior nspect whuli Jh'f, as re,illy 
a man of surprising s< liolaiship and considerable .ih'htv, 
eriios ed frequent qnat 1 els broke out bctuien tlum, 
aggravated by the criminal passion which Kelly li.nl mn- 
ceived tor the doctor's young ami hambome wife, and 
wlm h hr had debniumd to giatilv lie matured at 
length an artful plan to obtain the fultilrm-iit o( lus wlHu’s. 
Knowing Dti’s entire dcpern!tun e upon him as a sA; 1 ( ; , 
he suddenly announced his intention of levgmng Unit 
honoured and honourably oftn e, and oul\’ ( oimntuj to 
remain on the doctor's urgint entreaties That day i April 
18, i ',87) tlu i s' consulted tlie spirits Kells pmfes^td to 
be shot hed at the res elation they made, amt relused to 
repeat it lire's (imosits was aroused, and he m-i-Ud 
upon heiring it. but was cviccclmgls discompo 1 ed win n 
be found that the spoils erqomrd the two philm oplu 1 s 
to have their wis cs in common Kelly ixpre-md Ins ovsn 
abhorrence' ot the (loetune, and sshen the spoils repeated 
it, with a mixture of socialistic extras agam C to the (hut 
that mu svas onls r relatis e, and ( mi Id not he sinful if or dered 
bv God, p» otested they must be spirits of es 11, not of good,— 
once* moie resigned lus post as shren ,— and lett tin 1 Castle 

Dec now' attempted to convert lus son Arthur into a 
medium, but tin* lad had neither the ms ention. the faith, 
nor the deceptive posveis for such an office, .mil tin' phil¬ 
osopher, dcpiiv ed ot those contm cm es w ith the other S' 01 Id 
which he had so long enjoyed, l)Cgan to lament the absence 
of his old confederate At this jmicttite Kells suddenly 
returned. Again he consulted the crystal, and again s\as 
ordered to practise the socialistic rule of all tlimes in com¬ 
mon Dec was too delight ed at Ins return to oppose any 
longer the will of the spirits The two wives 1 existed the 
arrangement for some tune, but finally yielded to what 
was represented to be the' svdl of Heaven, and Dee notes 
in his Diary that “ on Sunday the 3rd of May, anno 1387 
(by the new account), I, John Dee, Edward Kelly, and 
our two wives covenanted With God, and subscribed the 
same for indissoluble and inviolable unities, charity, and 
friendship keeping, between us four, and all things between 
us to be common, as God by sundry means willed us to 
do." 


The alchs mists now resumed their pursuits with eager¬ 
ness ; but discord soon crept into tins happy family of 
four. The wives, never very well content with the social¬ 
istic theory, quarrelled violently; the husbands began 
to be pinched'tor want of means ; and Dee tinned lus eves 
toss-aids Kngland as a pie,is,niter asylum than the castle 
of Trebona was likely to pros e for his old age. He obtained 
permisMnn from Omen Elizabeth to return, and separated 
finally from Kells' The lattu, v ho had been knighted 
at Kiague, took with him an clixW found at Glastonbury 
Abbey, and ventured to proem <1 to the Pohcnuan capital. 
He ssm immediately arre'-lcd bv outer ot the Emperor, 
and (linor nito prison ('btaumg lus release aftei some 
months' linprnonmeiit, he wandered o\ 01 Germany, tell¬ 
ing fortunes, anil anglmg foi dupes with the customary 
magical baits, but lies < r geftmg a s'hit nearer that enjoy¬ 
ment of boundless resourc es w Iik h the possession of the 
Philosopher's Stone should lv.\ <> ensuied him. Airi'sted 
a sc'( ond time as a heietn n d a. sore eier, and apprehending 
perpetual mipiisonnu nt, hi ei'ib as’oui ed to escape, but 
till from the dungton-wall, .’nil broke two ot Ins ribs ami 
both ol hi 1 legs He ( xpu ed of the injlines lie hail rotors cd 
in Eel unary 130; 

Dr Die set out bom Tiel ona. wdh a splendid tram, the 
expense-* of lvn ]oenu v epp.uently being defray ed by the 
gem 1 ot’s 1 Iota u\-.M noj le Three waggons earned lus 
baguage , three cochins (onst's(d tumself, lus family, 
and si is ants A guavd o! t w cuty- f out* soldiers escorted 
him, eai h carnaec* vms diawn by tmii horses In f lift - 
kind In* s\ as s\ ell m i i‘is 1 (1 I >s tin (Jih'cii, as far as courteous 
phr.'>< s went, .and velthng hinnelt at Mortlaki', he re¬ 
sumed Ins ela line ..1 *■ tiuiu's, .md lus pursuit o( the Phd- 
o‘opher's Store Put nothing pro-] tied with the un¬ 
fortunate (Dthnsiast He employ ed two s Myers —at Jirst 
a rogue, named Pai tholoitn w , and atteiwards a (harlataii 
named Miclman- but neither (ould dm over anything 
sat-spu tory m the * great irystailriff globe" He grew 
] ooiir and pooler, he -auk into absolute indigence, he 
s\earn'd the ( )ik en with uauka importunities , and at 
length obtained a Mii.tll aj pouitnu nt as ( haneellor ot St 
Paul s ( at In drab wlui h in 1303 he cm. hangul lor the war¬ 
den-lop ni Mam hi'stei (olhge He j dimmed the duties 
of tins pee itum until nee ami a failing intellect compelled 
him to resign if about i (><>-’ or ltx,] 

He th('n 1 otuI'd to lus old holm at Mortlake, wheie lie 
pinetised as a. common fen time teller, gaining little m 
return but the eneuvuvbh n nutation of a wizard, “ a con- 
jnior, a ealh 1, or ms ocatoi ol dev iK " ()n the 3th ol June 

1O04, lie p; < s( nti ft a jetitioii to James the hirst, imploring 
Ins pioteitum ag.smst oui li nqut’.ous calumnies, and de¬ 
claring that rone of Ml the great number of '“the v cry r 
strange and frivolous fables or histories reported and told 
ot hint fas to has e been ol lus dod'g) were true." 

Dee is an exceptionally mt< resting figure, and he must 
base been a man of 1 an intellectual activity He made 
calculations to facilitate tl.e adoption m England ol the 
Gregorian < alendar , and he virtually anticipated the 
Historical jM.muscnpts ( omnussion, addressing to the 
rrosvn a petition svheicm he wrote on the desirability of 
earefulls* preserving the old, unjuibhshed records ol Eng¬ 
land's past, many ol which documents were at this puicd 
domiciled in the an lus es of monastenes. Moreover he 
was. a voluminous writer on scicnic, and, though lack of 
space makes it impossible to give a full list of Ins vs oiks 
here, it cer tamly behov es to mention the following : Monas 
IDeroglyphua 1561. De Inquiio 1563, Tcsiamentmn Jo - 
honms Dee Philosophi btnnnn ad Johamiem Curyun Trans¬ 
mission 1508, An Auoitht of the Manner in ivhuh a ccriayn 
Copper-smith in the land ot Moores, and a certayn Moore 
transmuted Copper to Cold, 1 37°- 
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Deitton ! An astrological book of Indian origin in use in 
Burma, the same as the Ihltharana (q. v ) {See Burma.) 

De la Motte, Madame : {See Cacliostro.) 

Deleuze, Billot : (See France.) 

Deleuze, Jean Philippe Francois : French naturalist and 
adept in animal magnetism lb* wa^ bum at Sistenm, in 
1733, and died in 1S35 It is bv his advoeaev of animal 
magnetism that lie is prim lpallv remembered, and his 
works on this subject include IhsLnrC (.ntrjiu Jit d/hg- 
nPi^me, fiHi-piSio); /eo 'o '/<'// Pi athjite sin Ir Mai p 
utilisin' A'nimale, (1810 ami 1830J , Dlmpe du M o^ntismr, 
(iSig) | Memoir? sit> la 7 *\ ictde de l\eiis t na, {1830V He 
believed in lappoit between patient anil magnetiser, in 
diagnosis of disease l>\’ cl ur\ox auG, and other super- 
normal phenomena (At e Hypnotism.) 

Delirium : {Self Visions.) 

De Lisle : (circa 17to) Fiemh UclmmM \ considerable 
amount of nutter cmicw.uivg th s l'rench ah liemist is 

' contained in Langlrt de Futon's imaluable book, II is- 
ioire de hi Philosophic lLnn lintr, while L igmei writes at 
some length on the subjet t , but neither of these wnteis 
tarnishes d • Link's Christian name, and neither cues the 
exact date of Ins lurth the pltcc whme the event nr- 
curreii is likewise unknown, although it is < ommmily held 
that the alchemist was a Fio\dpi, a I , while Ins position 
m the social hierarchy is kkmvnea matter of cmifintung 
the tradition that he spring; tiom humble peasant Mock 
being piactieallv vituited b\ the pruticule 111 his name 
True that this is usually spelt I>e!is!e, lmt one may be 
iairly certain that that is a mere per\ ermm, and th it 
oiigm.illy the two s\ 11 -.bles were writ tut separatclx 

De Lisle is known to have been aitive dining the fi;M 
decade of the eighteenth century, so it max be assumed 
that he was born towards the close ol U >jand snJi , while 
it would seem that, at a 1 e irlv age, he entered the servne 
ot a scientist whose n ime i> unrecorded, but who n, sup- 
posed to have been a pupil ot base ms bin mumhss 
siumtist, it appeirs, got into trouble ot Mime nut, the 
likelihood being th it he a is persci tiled mi account ot lus 
hermetic predilections , amt pccordingis he 1 It Provence 
and set out for Swat/' 1 uid, taking xvitl.1 him Ins young 
hem liman, de Lide Ln 04 tlu j Litter unrdercd his 
patron and employer, there ift u appropriating all lus al- 
chenustic pi ope* tv, imtiblx some pnw.ous tiammuting 
powder, ami then, about th" vi at 1708, he returned to 
lus native Franco', where lie soon attracted attention bv 
changing masses ol lead and non into silver ami gold 
Noble and lniltirnti d peoph- now 1 >eg m to court In s some tv 
and Ins scientmc sereins, and betimes he found In ms ell 
safely and comfortable housed in the e istle of I a babul, 
wh tv he received minx xhmu rom ilax to dav, demon- 
str.iting his skill bciore timm A Pirn, however, lie grew' 
wear/ of tins hie, ami, having coot rat ted a It atom with 
a M id.line A lays.,. lie commem ml wandering with her from 
pi me to place, a son being eventually horn to the' pmr At 
this time Madame Aim's’ hus 1 a did was still living, but tli.it 
did not prevent de Lisle fiom continuing to elicit patronage 
and favour from the rich and gi c it, and m 1710, at the 
Chute m de St Aubin, he iH"-b:mcd a c urioiih experiment 
m the presence of one* St M iurn:e, then president of the 
royal mint Going into the gw unds of the 1 cndUmt one 
evening, de Lisle showed St Maurice a basket sunk m the 
ground, and bade him bring it into the aiVe-d-man^er 
where it was duly opened, its contents transpiring to be 
merely some earth ot a blackish hue No very precious 
material ! thought St Maurice, accustomed to handling 
ingots and nuggets ; but de Lisle, after distilling a yellow 
liquid from the earth, projected this on hot quicksilver, 
and speedily produced in fusion three ounces of gold, while 
subsequently he succeeded in concocting a tolerable quan¬ 


tity of silver Some of the gold was afterwards sent to 
Paris, where it was put through a refining process, and 
three medals were' struck from it, one of which, bearing 
the inscription Am urn Arte Factum , was deposited m 
the cabinet of Ins most Christian majesty. Thereupon 
de Lisle was invited to come to Pans himself, and visit the 
court , but lie declined the offer, giving as his leason that 
the southern climate lie chiefly lived m was necessary to 
the success of lus experiments, the preparations he worked 
with being purelv vegetable The probability is that, 
having been signallv triumphant in duping his clientele 
so far, he felt the advisability of refiaunng fiom endeavours 
whii h might prove futile, and vitiate his reputation. 

We hear nothing of de I isle later than 1 700, so presum¬ 
ably In' died about that time , but his son by .Madame 
Aim s sonns to hax e inherited some part of Ins father’s 
predilections, together with a fair quota ot his skill Wan¬ 
dering for many wars through Italv and Get many, lie 
affected transmutations sin eessfullv before virions petty 
noble, , win It' at Vienna lie surceeded in bringing himself 
undei tin* notiee ot the Bm de Richelieu, who was acting 
then as breiich ambassador to the Viennese court, and 
Kudu lieu aftei wards assitted the \hbe Langlet that he 
not onlv saw the 0per.1t.um of gold making perloi med, but 
did it himself bv cairving out instnn turns given him by 
Alnxs The latter gradually acquired great wealth, but, 
falling under suspicion, he was imprisoned for a space at 
Marseilles, w 1 it*nee he ultimately escaped to Brussels 
1 h re he continued, not altogether unsiiet e-,shillv, to en¬ 
gage m alchemy; while heic too he became acquainted 
wufli percdl. the 1 Mother ot Langlet <lu I resnoy, to whom 
h" is supposed to have confided some valuable scientific 
secret'. K\ entually, how ever, the mysterious death ot 
one. Grefier, blown to hax e been xvorbing in Allies’ lab- 
orators . made the Brussels authorities susjucious about 
the latter’s character, so he Jeit the town stealthily, never 
to be heard of again 

Demonius \ stone so (..died from the supposed demoniacal 
lam bow that appears, in it 

Demonocracy : The government of demons , the lmmcdiite 
mtlueme of evil sjunfs , the religion of certain peoples of 
Aniern a, \ f rn a, and A-u.i, who worship devils 

Demonography : The history and description of demons 
and all that concerns them Authors who xvnte upon tins 
subject such as Wiems, Delancrc, Lelox cr art' some¬ 
times <ith 1! denioimgraplu rs 

Demonology : That branch ot magic winch tb'als with male¬ 
volent spirits In religious science' it has conic to indicate 
knoAledge regarding siqx rnntural lit ings who ai e not 
deities But, it is m regard to its magical significance 
onlv that it falls to be de dt with heic The (.i-'<>k term 
Daimorf, origin,illy iiuln nted “genius" or spirit," but 
111 Lnglaud it lias 1 umo to mean a being n< lively male- 
xolent Am lent 1 h inoi.olon'v xvdl be found dealt with 111 
the armies bgvj>t, Semites, Gaums and J )ex ll-Wo^ship, 
and savage deniumJ >gv under the heads of the various 
countries and races xchere it had its origin. According to 
Mu liael 1 Sell us, demons are divided into six great bodies. 
First., the demons of lire Second, those of the air 'Third, 
those of the earth 'The fourth inhabit the welters and 
n\ ers, and cause tempests and Hoods; the fifth are sub¬ 
terranean, who prepare earthquakes and excite volcanic 
eruptions 'The sixth, are shadow's, something of the 
nature of ghosts St. Augustine comprehends all demons 
under the last category. 'This classification of Pscllus is 
not unlike that system of the middle ages, which divided 
all spirits into those belonging to the four elements, fire, 
air, earth, and wxiter, or salamanders, sylphs, undines, 
and gnomes. 

The mediaeval idea of demons was, of course, in a direct 
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line from the ancient Christian and Gnostic supposition. 
The Gnostics, of early Christian times, m mutation of a 
classification oi the different orders of spirits by Plato, 
tiad attempted a similar arrangement with respc< t to an 
hierarchy of an,pels, the gradation of whu h stood as fol¬ 
lows ' — 1 he first and Inchest order was named seraphim, the 
second ( heriibtm, the third was the order of tin ones/ the 
fourth of dominions, the fifth oi \ utm s, the sixth of powers, 
the seventh of principalities, the eighth of an ham-eK’ 
th^‘ ninth, and lowest, of angels this classification was, 
in a pointed manner, censured by the ap-ustlis, yi t still’ 
strange to say, it almost outlived the pneum itologists 
of the middle ayes l'h(**-1* schoolmen, in ieh rente' to the 
account that Lucifer rebelled against he.,v<n, and that 
Miehail, the an liangel, warred fleamsf him, hiiv: aeitatul 
the momentous quest ion “’What orders of an pels fell 
on this occasion > " At length, it became tin* prevailing 
opinion that l.mifcr was of flu- outer of Seraphim It 
was also pmved alter infinite rescwi i h, that A ear. s, Lehal, 
and Lai bates, ca' h of them deposed anecls of great iank, 
had been ol the order of virtues , that Liletli, foealor, 
and Phamix, had b< en of the mdc-r <d tivimus, that 
Goap had been of tlie order of poweis, and that Purvem 
had been both of the outer of urtm s and ol thrums , and 
Murmur, of thioncs and of angels The pn tensions of 
many other noble d( vils were likewise i amassed, and, in 
equally satefaitory manner, d<“tei mined Aftei‘wards, if 
became an object of < noun \ to leal n ' ' 1 low many ialiui 

angels had been en yawed m the content J " 'lbs was a 
question ol vital importance', wlmh nave list to the most 
laborious resean h, and to a variety of disroidant opinions, 
ft was next agitated : “Where the battle w-as fought--- 
m the inferior heav en, in the Inchest rofon of the air, m 
the firmamuit, or m Paradise ^ ” ‘ How lone it lasted - 

vehetlu r dnnny one 1 scmuid, of mununt ot turn 1 f puntu'w 
tnnjn»i^) t two, three, or font seconds y ” These au ((turns 
of veiv <11111c uIt solution, but the notion which ultniMtelv 
prevailed was, that the engage, iimnl was imuludid m 
evac 11v three sc omuls from the dale <d its c uimm iu ement , 
and that while Liuibr', wntli a immbrr eb his follow cm, 
fell into hell, t he Hb were- h ff m t iu an 1 o 11 mpt malt A 
still newer question lose* out ot all tin 0 im c stm.itions ■ 
“ W bother mm e .uim Is loll with lunft-i, o’ u earn m 
lu a\en with Alichicl ^ learned (kilo, ! o\crur, \u if 
inclined to think that the rebel cliut Lei la < n Ik. .ten b\ a 
superior fore e, and tied, const queid I\, eb Nils' of darknms 
wen fewer in nuinbu than aimeis »>. lie lit 

idle se (list ussnms u lm h, (lurin’, the iirml 'Ci ol sue c c i ssj\ v 
centuries interest< (1 the* whole of i hryp ndom, too Ue- 
quentlv excurswl the 1 t,dents of the most erudite* persons 
in Lurope The last obju t of eknuuiologists w,c to 
collect, m some decree of older, Lmifirs touted toices, 
and to reorganac tlu in under a decided bn in ol snborelni.e 
turn or government Heme, rxtnisn r dr tints weie 
given to certain (buds who huieht under this yemial 
There was /limmar, “the lord!) monau h ol the north,’' 
as Shakespeare style’s him, who had his distinct provine.e 
of devils, there was (coison, the lx me ot (lie South , 
Amavmon, the Kiny ot the Last , and C«oap* the Prince 
of tlu' West These soveieigns had many noble sj infs 
subordinate t<> Hum, whose various tanks were si tiled 
with all the picciseness of hcrahiu distinction , tliere w et e 
l)evil Dukes, Lev'll Marquises, Divil ( omits, Levd Laris, 
Devil Knights, Devil Presidents, and Devil Pi elates l he 
armed force under Lucifer seems to have e omprwed nearly 
twenty-ionr hundred legions, ol which each demon of rank 
commanded a certain number Thus, Pekth, whom Scott 
lias described as “a great king and terrible, riding on a 
pale horse, before whom go trumpets and all melodious 
music,” commanded eighty-live legions , Agaves, the first 


duke under the power of the Last, commanded thirty-one 
legions, Leiaicy a great marquis, tlmty legions; Muiax, 
a great earl and a president, thirty-six legions , Puicas, a 
knight, twenty legions, and, after the same manner, the 
form's of the other devil chieftains wi're munieiated 

Such were the notions one c entert.mud regaidmg the 
history, nature, and ranks of devils Our next object will 
be to show that, with n^pcit to their strange and hub mis 
forms the apparitions uninvited with the popular belief 
on this subject, were dimed bum the desenjdiv e writings 
of sin'll demonolog ists, as either maintained that demons 
possessed a decided corporeal ioim, and weie mortal, or 
that, like. Milton’s spirits, they could assume any sex, and 
take any shape tin y c hose 

When, m the middle age's, conjuration was regulai ly 
pr, e to od in Fin opt', dev it- ol i auk wi re supposed to appear 
under dee ulcd forms, by wine h they were as well recognised 
as the head of any am.lent laimlv would be by’ his crest 
and armorial beat mgs Along witli their names and 
iharaefbrs wire registered sin h shapes as they weie 
acuistiMUe'd to adopt A devil would iijpi'cir, either like 
an angel si,did m a luty i lianot, or ruling mi an internal 
diagon, and i any mg m his light hand a viper, or assum¬ 
ing a lion’s hind, a goose's feel, and a hai e’s tad , or jmttiiig 
on a raven’s head, and mounted on a * Long wolf Other 
bn ms made use of by demons w ei t those of a la ice warrior, 
or ot an old man ruling upon a erne entile with a hawk m 
Ins hand A human ligme wmdd aiise having the wings 
of a erdim , or sporting thru heads, two of them living 
like three ol a toad and of a rat , or defended with huge 
tn th and limns, and annul with a swend , or displaying 
a dogs teeth and a large ia\ i n’s tie,id , or mounted upon 
a pair horse, and exhibiting a sei pent’s tail , or gloriously 
rrowmel, and i .dmg iq on a di ome darv , or pi esenlmg the 
J.m e n| a lum , or In stmln g a biar, and grasping a vipei. 
d'luie are abo see h shapes os those ot an auliepy or ot a 
Za nojilnhis A dennmiaial king would rule uj’on a pale* 
hurs< , oi would assume a Impaid’s lari' ami gnilm’s 
Wiiigs , <m* put mi flic time lu ads <d a bull, of a man, and 
a i,jn, with a rj cut’s tad, and the Let ol a goose , and, 
in tins uttire, Instiuh a diagon, and bear m his hand a 
lame and a Hay ; , or, instead oi being thus employed, goad 
tin' Hanks ed a lur mis bran *U <1 iany m bis list a hawk. 

( )111f r loims wi’re those of a goodly knight , ol ot one who 
boie lamp, r n signs, and even a utpirc, or ot a soldier, 
Oliver udiug on a bl.uk horse, and suiiounded by a (lame 
of in c, oi w rai n,g on Ins hi od a duke s 11 ow n, and mounted 
on a i rorod’dv or assuming a lion’s (are, and, w till fiery eyes, 
sjnm.ng on a gigoiltu e hargrr , or, with the same lnghttiil 
asj’ut, ,q>] raring m ail the pomp ot family rhslmction, on 
a pale 1mm , or < led trmn head to toot m ciimmm l.ument, 
wearing on has bold front a rmwn, and sallying along on a 
red sired Some mte i n.d duke wemlil appeat m tns proper 
(Inn.a ter, (pm tly srated on a giiltm ; another spirit ol a 
similar rank would display the three heads ot a serpent, 
a man, and a cat, he would also bistiule a wper, and 
raiiy ill his hand a firebrand Another of the same type 
would Appear like a rim hess, uuirclcd with a l.ery zone, 
and mounted on a i aniel , a fouith, would wear the aspict 
oi a bov, and .Linuse himsi If on the back of a two headed 
dragon A tcw r spirits, however, would be content with 
the simple garbs of a horse, a leopard, a bon, an unicorn, a 
night raven, a stork, a peacoik, or a dromedary, the latter 
animal speaking fluently the bgyptian language Others 
would assume the more complex terms ot a lion or of a 
dog, with a gnlim’s wings attached to each of their shoulders, 
or of a bull equally well gifted, or of the same animal, 
distinguished by the singular feature of a man’s lace ; 
or of a crow clothed with human flesh ; or of a bait with 
a hery tail. To certain other noble devils were assigned 
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such shapes as those of a dragon -with torce heads, one of 
these bring human ; ot a woli with a serpent’s tail, breath¬ 
ing iorth Haines of tire ; ot a she-wolf exhibiting the same 
caudal appendage together with grithn’s wings, and 
ejecting trom her mouth hideous matter A lion would 
appear, either with the head of a branded thud, or astride 
upon a black horse, and playing with a viper, or adorned 
with the tad of a snake, and grasping m his paws two 
hissing .serpents 

These were the varied shapes assumed In* deviH of rank 
“ It would, therefore," lays llibbert, ’* betray too much 
of the aristoeratical spurt to omit noticing the tonus which 
the hover orders of such beings displayed In an ancient 
Latin poem, describing the lamentable vision ot a devoted 
hermit, and supposed to lia\ e been written by St Bcrnird 
in the year 1 .lyS, those spirits, who had no more important 
business upon earth than to carry away condemned souls, 
were dest nbed as bia< ker thm pitch . as having teeth 
like lions, nails <m their fingers like those oi a wild-boar, 
on their lore-head horns, through the extremities ot whnh 
poison was emitted, having wide eim flowing with (su¬ 
mption, and discharging serpents b;om then nostiils 
The devout wutei of these \ i'isis has even ac< ompamed 
theta Pom drawings, in which the addition ot the < loveu 
feet is not omitted lhit this appendage, as So Thomas 
Hrmvn has learned!} proved, is a mistake* wlnih has arisen 
from the de\il frequently appealing to the [ryes m the 
shape- of a rough and ham* goat, this a.mm il lainc the 
emblem ot sm-oticmng 

It is voithv of turthei rcmaik, that the foi m of the 
demons described by St Heriurd dittejs l.ttle lm:n that 
winch is no less <\uMullv pourtiavetl by Reginald Sent, 
three hundred and titty* vcais later, and perhaps, b\ the 
deinonologists nt the present dav. * In mu i luhlliood 
says he, our mother’s muds has e so teri ih* d u*> with an 
oughc divcll having horns on hilead, her m hr. mouth, 
and a tad on his bn cell, eu-s like a Innon, lungs like a dog, 
clawes like a In are, a. skin hl;r a miwr, and a \ oic“ like a 
roaring hon whereb} we stut mid ate air ad when we 
hear one cry bough 

With the mow ot 1 11 list i ..l n 1 g other iruumb of upp.na¬ 
tions, we must ad\ert to the d.x Inin's oi tL >,.■■’)/< /'■> ;v whnh 
were once taught \ 11hough tlie leading tenet $ ol this 
occult science may be ti.und to the Jews and early* (. hnst- 
1.1 ns, yet they* y\ere matured bv our eaily (ommunn ition 
with the Moors ol S])aiu, who were the ( hud philosophr i > of 
the dark ages, and between whom and the natives ot idance 
and Italy much i ommunication subsisted 'Toll do, 
Seville, and Salamam a, bee am e the great schools ot magic 
At the latter city, prelections on the black art were, from 
a Consistent regard to the solemnity of the subject* 
delivered within the walls of a vast and gloom* cavern. 
The schoolmen taught that all knowledge and pnw ei might 
be obtained from the assistance ot the fallen angels They 
were skilled in the abMtai t scieiues. m the knowledge of 
precious stones, in altTunny, in the various languages of 
mankind and of the lower animals, m the belli s lettres, in 
moral philosophy, pneumatology, divnut}, magie, history, 
and prophecy. They could control the winds, the waters, 
and the influence of the stars , they could raise earth¬ 
quakes, induce diseases, or cure them, accomplish all y aster 
mechanical undertakings, and release souls out of purgatory. 
They could influence the passions of the mind, procure the 
reconcilation of friends or foes, engender mutual discords, 
induce mania and melancholy, or direct the force and 
objects of the sexual affections According to Wierus, 
demons arc divided into a great many classes, and into 
regular kingdoms and principalities, nobles and com¬ 
moners. Satan is by no means the great sovereign of this 
monarchy, but his place is taken by Beelzebub. Satan is 


alluded to by Wierus as a dethroned monarch, and Chief 
of th<' Opposition , Moloch, Chief of the Army ; and Pluto, 
Prince of Fire , and Leonard, Brand Master of the Sphere*. 
'The masters of these infernal couits are, Adtamelech, 
Grand Chaneelloi , Astaroth, Grand Treasurer ; and 
Nergal, ( hief of the Seciet Police ; and Baal, Chief of the 
Satanic Amu According to this authority, each state 
m Kurope has also iN uileriul ambassadois Belphegor 
is thus accredited to France, Mammon to Knglaud, Belial 
to Turkey, Kunnion to Russia, Tlumuz to Spain, Ilutjin 
to ltalv, and Martinet to Switzerland. Berbiguier, writing 
in iSji, lias given a sketch of the Infernal Court He says . 
“ This court has representati\ os on earth 'These manda- 
t'uies are lnmifneiable l give nomenclature and degree 
o! power ot each Moieau, magician .ind sorcerer of Pans, 
icpresuits Beelzebub, Pmel, a doctor of Salpetnere, 
represents Satin; Bouge, lepreseots Pluto; Nicholas, a 
doctor of Avigum, lepresents Molorh , and so on. * k Al¬ 
together/' says Winns, " there are in the infernal regions 
booo h'gions, eu< h composed ol the same numbei ol devils " 
Demonology and Witchcraft by Sir \\ alter Scott This woik 
ot copies a < urimis and pathetic place in Sir Walter S< ott’s 
vast literal v output Foui yeais subsequent to his linan- 
ifal dtbd'le, m iSjs, t he author sustained a mild apoplec¬ 
tic shew k, and it wa> shoitlv alter this that John Murray, 
who was then issuing a series known as "'Tin 4 Family* 
Libyan," ,nk<d Sn Walter to contribute thereto a volume 
on tlu o ! < i ;c ■/' ■ ■' u ( on -.cut was given readily*, bijjjc as ail 
enti y m join nil makes manliest, he did’*^Vt rare 

irnatL fm the woik, and u a IK engaged in it j list nceause 
he was still m the tlnocs ot wrtuf/g oft Ins debts* and had 
to ,u v i j*t u\ cry i ommission vvhnli was nilcied him In 
^hoi t, the book was b< eun 1mm a purely* < oiniiu n nil 
motive, and was i ompu-sed when the wntei s mental 
faculties vvtii pel loi i e siuggisli, the natural Jesuit bting 
that it is lnliuiblv mlenor to lc, oth< 1 vvi it mgs But 
de gut e its lneiin.itv luicm, mi Walt* t s volume has its 
inletest jo; studeuts <>| occultism The wntei is lame 
enough in wlm might be calhd the speeulativ e parts oi his 
book - those page'., for instance, in which he tries labor- 
MHi 4 v to acMMint loi tlie pinalence in the middle-ages of 
belief m witi bn .ml and tiie like but his vvondeitul and 
well stored im niorv Mood him m good stead when writing 
those pass iges < oik ei ned pufclv with tacts, and thus thete 
is eoiwicb fable v alut in hts account of (ft limnology in France 
and m Swe<h n, and tn all that he savs about Joan ol Arc. 
Momnei, lii-. iptiinate knowledge ot early Scottish liter.i- 
t m e giv es a snignlai importam e to all those oi his ehapteis 
which ire oomi ttied wit h 4 ns nal i\ e land, w liile it is interest¬ 
ing to liiul that liete and there, he offers something ot a 
sidelight on his own immoit.il novels, as for example, when 
he treats ot those speeties which he had dealt with prev¬ 
iously in IFo(> 7 dock 

Demonomancy : I.Hvtn.ition bv means of demons This 
divination takes place by the oracles they make, or by the 
answers they give to those who evoke them. 

Demonomania: Tin- mama of those who believe all that 
is toM concerning demons and soireiers, such as Bodin, 
Delancre, I.elover, and others Boclin's work is entitled 
Dcniowmiama of the her errors, but m this case it signifies 
devilry* 

De Morgan, Mrs. : The author of a mystico-spintual work 
entitled brom Matter to Spiui, published in 1863 Mrs. 
do Morgan, whose interest m spiritualism was awakened 
at the seances of Mrs Hayden, was the wife of Professor 
de Morgan, who himself offered emphatic testimony to 
the genuineness of Mrs. Hayden’s mcdiumship. 

Deoca, or The Woman of the South: A Princess of 
Munster, who is mentioned in Irish medieval legend. It 
is said that she was betrothed to Lairgnan, and asked of 
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him as a marriage gift the children of I,ir, who had been 
magically changed by their stepmother into tour wonderful 
singing swans. The hermit who tool ed after them infused 
to give them to L.urgnan, who then seized them When 
brought into the presence of Deota they were transformed 
into their human form -withered, white-haired, miserable 
beings. The hermit baptised them before they died, 
and sorrowed for them so much that ho himself was haul 
in their grave 

Dermot of the Love-spot : The t\picul lover of lush legend, 
and the hero of the myth of Dermal and drama. It was 
m this wise that he got the !o\ e-spot One night he and 
three companions entcied a hut tor a night's shelter, rn 
winch dwelt an old man, a \onitg girl (Youth), a wether 
(the W T orId) and a < at (Deith)i Muring the night the 
girl put the lo\ e-spot on Dermots forehead, .aid hence¬ 
forth, it is said, no woman could see him without loving 
him lie came to bo loved by drama, the betrothed nt 
Finn, wlio forced him to run awu\ with her I'hey were 
pursued all over Ireland, but alter M.\ti * n y<ats of out- 
la wr\ , Demmi was allowed to return to Ins patrimony He 
was killed by the Ho j- ot Bui, Bullu n, (p v ) an un banted 
animal, who had beui his st< p-brolher lbs body was 
boine away on a gilded bier b\ tlu People* ol Dan.i, and 
was i,i\ en a soul by Angus ()g, the Irish dod ol lane, that 
lie might retui n ea< h day and talk with lnm Det nnJ 
was of the type ol sol U' hero, and the bur on which his 
both' was boine awav is, of < ourse, the sunset 

Dervishes : A sect ot Monammtdan pin sts In some cases 
they cxetiise a srinocsoteiic dm trnm T In n \aiums 
paths ” or sy stems are of meat uuinput \ . ami probably 
rue don\ ed from tin* ancient Tip s ot Persia and Egypt, 
bea’iiyg also ,i -diong resemblance to Magism Taking 
the lit as typical ot all, we find that in the hfP 011th 
C( ntin y Hekla-h of Bokhara ns ('Haul Ins mantle iion't 
Ahmed Yesevee, who claimed d<-went ttom tin lalher- 
m-law ot Muiiamim.l lie established a " path,” ((in¬ 
sisting nomuialh o! sr\ rn degn i v onl\ four ol \' Inch, 
how e\ e'’, ,n e (ssenUii Tlu se ami at the e-t ibhHinieiit 
ot an aftin.it\’ bitweui the aspirant .uid the Slunk, Irwin 
w horn In* is led t hrough the spirit o ( tin* ioumk't, and that of 
the Prophet to vllah The mitiato.r\ i < iftiimiy pro\ itfYs 
a sev ei e test The ,o]in;int is hied lor a \ ear with 
false seciets, arid ms time of piobahon hu\ mg expin <1, 
a lamb is slam, from the < an ,i.ss ot winch a coid is made 
for his neck and a girdle id initiation [m Ills Loins Two 
armed attendants then lead lnm into a sqiurc ehamber, 
when* lie is presented to the Sheik a- a slave e ho desires 
to know’ Until ” Ik is thin plait'd before a stone altar, 
on which an* tw<l\e escallops j'he Sheik, who is at¬ 
tended by eleven otheis, grips the hand ot the aspirant 
m a peculiar wav, and administers the oath ol the (>rdei\ 
in which the neophyte promises to be poor, (haste and 
obedient lie is then informed that the pinaltv ol be¬ 
traying the Order is dealh lie then says . “ Mohammed 

is my guide, All is my director,” and is asked 1 ))’ the Sheik, 

“ ]>o you accept me as your guide 7 ” The n ply being 
made m the affirmative, the Sheik says “ Then 1 accept 
you as my son ” He is then invested with a girdle on 
which are three knots, and icomes an alabaster stone 
as a token. The sign of recognition is the same as that 
in the first degree of masonry. Amongst their important 
symbols are the double triangles and two triangles joined 
at the apex One ot their maxims is that ” the man must 
die that the saint must be born.” As a jewel they make 
u«e of a small marble cube with red spots, to typify the 
blood of the martyred Ali. These dervish sects are by 
no means popular with the orthodox Mussulmans, as they 
devote themselves entirely to the well-being of their order 
rathci than, to Mohammedanism. 


A notable exercise indulged in by several Dervish serfs, 
is that ol guation in arcles for extended periods of time, 
or prolonged dancing The <>bje< t of this is <»bs< me, some 
authorities contending that it is engaged m to bring about 
a condition of restnsv, whilst others see in it a pianola!y 
or astrouorriu siemfu anew. 

D’EsIon: kVc Hypnotism.! 

Desmond) Gerald) Sixteenth earl of J )esmu:id , who was killed 
in i k had some repute as a magician, and was known 
as the (if eat hail 1 Many unions stories are (iinent 
comwrmng him lie dwi It m his < astir on a small island 
m lough (/in, and thu e, m turn*, he hi ought he young 
Inule, to vliom he was so pa-sump,tely attach, d that lu* 

( oil I'd deny kei nothing Set king him ore day in the 
(hardier where lie w oi k< d his maim sj ells, Hie <u mantled 
to know the set ret ol the Black ( at Jn vain he told hoi 
of tne terrible things she must witness , she would no! be 
dissuaded ho bo warned her soli innlv that i! she utlrrui 
a w.ojd tlu* < istli would sink to the bottom ot Lough Mur, 
and set to work. Ttiiihb indeed wen* 1 he sights die 
beheld, Imt sh< stood lnm and utteml neithei word nor 
c c v, until hi i husband lay down on the flooi and stre tilled 
tdl he ieu lied abn<d. fi mu ( nd to end oi tin room Tin n 
site utleud a wild shnek, and the castle sunk instanllv to 
the bottom ol f ouidi (/in, w luge it still rem.nns Once 
in eve; \ si \rn yearn /Vonni/, monilted on a w lute horv , 
list's Jiom jl;e water and rides round the lough His 
horn- n sho 1 with silv ei shoe-,, and v\ h( n these weal out 
tin spill wdf ]x biohen, l Demand will return, and Ins vast 
c stati s .shall DPo more be re-twied to him 

D’Espagnet, Jean : A Huifhth plnlosoplu it who lift vwo 
treal's-rs / nihituiud Dk\sutr Iu <tituhr end .linn non 
/ft?" I'f'i'itr lit) fin(tir<r whuli have elso be en t lain k d 
<• -> tin 1 woiks of one tailing himself flu ‘ ( hovalici Im¬ 
perial ” The Secret of Hermetic Tlnlo-oph\ ” un- 
IuMits the piaitnal side of tlu* Maf'jnnn O/uu ,ind the 
lb In ml: on ” Inals of tlu* phvsjcal possibility of tiniis- 
mufat'on 1 ) 1 . t also wiop 1 he |rekwe to the 

/ itl't Lin de i J nt me (Y /one us by Piene Dckiiui# 

( he Ate.mum ” is bet U r know n as the ' ( anons ol I s- 
j)/. .’net' and ha> b< eg (laiimd ns j tiu'fise on m\ vtlcal 
Ah hems Ike \uthoi stab's, liowivei, th.it 'the sen rue 
of primming .Naiiiic's grand Secret is u punei knowhilge 
of n.vtuH untviis.dlv ,'.iuj of Art, omu ruing the lealm ot 
Mitals:, the practice wdureoj is lonvefsant in lindmg the 
j mu piles ol Metals by an.i l\ sis 

'Idle aiithont/is citol by kspagmf are thost* wlio like 
Tr< v tsaii at P 1 . now n to hav e cti v ott d then in cs to pi actieal 
AU liemv Nev < i iheh ss, it niav be '.wanted that while 
mm h ol the m.itti r treats of a phy sii al obpit it m.iy be 
extended to the psvehn side of lbnnetu Art 
“ Deuce Take You” : A vulgar saying which bed its origin 
in ant’ijmtv d'he tievic is practically synonymous with 
the devil, the woid being derived from l Ufa nt*, the am lent 
name 'given by the Hauls to a soli ol demon or devil 

Devas : IIt Theosophy, constitute one of tin* rani - or orders 
ol spirits who compose tin* hierarchy wim h rides the uni¬ 
verse nuifer tlu* Deity* Then numbers are vast and their 
functions are not all known to mankind, though generally 
these functions may* be said to be connected with the evo¬ 
lution ol systems and ot life (>1 Devas there are thiee 
kinds—Bodiless Devas, Form Devas and Passion Devas 
Bodiless Devas belong to the higher mental world, the.r 
bodies are t (imposed of mental Ivlemental Essence, and 
they belong to the first Elemental kingdom Eorm Devas 
belong to the lower mental world, and while their bodies 
are composed also of mental Elemental Essence, they 
belong to the second Elemental kingdom Passion Devas 
belong to the astral world and their bodies are composed 
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of <istr.il Elemental Essence Dcvas arc creatines super¬ 
latively great and superlativelv glorious, of vast knowledge 
and power, eilin vet irresistible, and m appearance alto¬ 
gether magnificent 

Devil: A nanm derived from the Greek DmG'Gv, “slanderer ” 
The nuut for the supreme spnit of e\il, the rm tin of God 
and mm In prinutiv e religions stents time is no con¬ 
ception of evil, and the gods are neithei good noi bad, .is 
we conceive these terms, but mav pn'-sc^ “ good and 
“bad” attributes at one ,md the same time 1 bus ivr 
have very few traces of beings which ate absolutely e\il 
in the older religious, and it mav be' broadK stated that 
the com option of Satan as we have it today is almost 
purely Hebrew' and Chnstian in Pgvpt and Habylon, 
figures like' Apept and flaw at h, .iltbougli clea.lv in the line 
of evohitmn of a Satanic personality, are bv no means 
rulers of the internal regions \gain the Hades of the 
(.ireeks is meiely a iul<r of thr shades of the dead, and 
not an enemy ot ()1\ mpus or mankind It is Mraug'* that 
m Mexico, Mictlantccutli, lord of hell, is a much nmie 
directly SatamC figure than am* European oi Asiatic ruler 
ot the realms of the de id But iu some mythologies, there 
are frequent allusions to moristi r* who mav quite easily 
have coloured our com option oi S itan Sm h is the 
Hindu serpent Alu, and the 11 cl n cw 1 .n lathaii, tin* ]>rin- 
(lple of Chios In the feu tonic mythology we hay# the 
menacing shape of Loki, originally a god oi lire, but after¬ 
wards the pers^d-ulicatiou ot cw il The co'uu ption of 
Satan, too, appears to h ue Minn* de.'plv -i noted connection 
wutli tin* am lent serpent w'orship, which sc ■ ms to have 
penetrated most or mot U eou.it tics finis we find the 
Tempter in the ()ld festannuit in tile guise of a serpent 
'l'he serpent or dragon is being generally regarded as the 
personification of night who swallows the min and eii\ e- 
lopes the world in d.irkness 

The Hebrew* < on< < ption of S.itan it is thought, arose 
m the post exilic period, and exhibits tracts ot Babv Ionian 
or Assyrian m Hue nee It is not likely that before the 
C iptivitv any specific doctrine respiting cwil spirits was 
held by the Hebrews Writing on this snipe, t, Mr E T. 
Hall in his book r he f\di'ine the lh.il savs - 

“ 'fhe term * Satan ’ and ‘ Sat.ms ' winch o- t nr m the 
Old restauient, are certainly not applicable to the modem 
conception of S.itan as a spirit of c\d , although it is not 
difficult to detect in the Old HcbrcA mind a fruitful sod, 
in whu h the idea, after .yards evolved, would readik take 
root 'The original idea ot a Satan ' is that of an adeem 
s.uv,' or agent of opposition ' Tin angel which is said 
to have withstood Balaam is m the same breath spoken 
of as " The angel r»f the Lord,’ and a ‘ Satan ' \\ hen the 

Philistines under Aehish tin ir king wane about to < omnunce 
In utilities against the Israelites under Saul and Havul 
and his imni were about to march wth the Philistines, 
the 1 itter objected, lest, in the day of battle, I >a\ id should 
become a ‘ Satan * to them, by dcseitnig to tne enemy 
When David, m later life, was retui nm.g to Jerus.ih rn, after 
Absalom’s rebellion and death , and his lately disaffected 
subjects were, m turn, miking their submission , amongst 
them came the tnu ulent Shunei Abisliai, David’s nepln w, 
one of the fierce sons of Zerm.ih, advised tli.it Shimci 
slionld be put to death this grated upon David’s feelings, 
at a time when he was filled with exuberant joy at Ills own 
restoration ; and he lebuked Abishai as a ‘ Satan ’ Again 
S.itan is said to have provoked David to number Israel, 
and at the same time, that ‘the Lord moved David to 
number Israel , ' a course strenuously opposed by ]oab, 
another of the sons of Zermah Solomon in his message 
to Hiram, king of Tyre, congratulated himself on having 
no ‘ Sat.ms ’ and that this peaceful immunity from dis¬ 
cord enabled him to build the Temple, which had been 


forbidden to his warlike father, David, dins immunity 
was not, however, lasting, for I lad.id, the Kdonute, and 
Kc£o,i, of Zobali, became * Sal.ms ' to Solomon, altet his 
pro ipse luxury had opened t lie* wav for cunrujdion and 
dilute, lion In all these ( as os, the idea is simply identical 
with the plain meaning ot the word a Satan is an opponent, 
an adversary In the elaborate cuise embodied m tile 
l npth I’s ihu, the w met speaks of his enemies as Ins k S.itans’ 
and pr.iv s that t he <>bject ot Ins anathema may have • Satan ' 
st.mduig .it Ins light hand The Psalmist himself, m the 
sequel. 1 mlv assumes the olhee of his enemy’s 1 Satan,’ 
by enumerating Ins ciimes and failings, and exposing 
them m their worst light In the 71st Psalm, enemies 
(v 1 o| are identified with ‘ S.it.ills ’ or adv ersaru s (v 1 p. 

“ fhe only otlut places m tin* Old Testament wlieie the 
word chillis, aie in tin* Book of Job, and the prophecy 
of Zah ban.ih In tin* Book of fob, S.itan appeals with 
a distitu t pei•'on,ility, and is associated with the sons of 
Hod, and in .ittend,nn e with (hem before the throne ol 
Jehovah He is tin* cynical emir, of Job’s actions, and 
m that ( h iiacter he ace uses him ol limnccuty and instabi¬ 
lity , and receives permission from Jehovah to test the 
j ust h e of flu. a< cusntion, bv afflicting fob in ev er\ thing 
he holds dear We h iv e here' the sin , the informer, the 
public prosecutor, the execuhonei , all embodied 111 Satan, 
the adversary these attributes are not amiable ones, 
but the write r does not suggest the absolute antagonism 
between Jehovah and Satan, which is a lundamciit.il dogma 
ot model n ( hifstianity 

‘ I11 the prophecy of Zech.uiah, Satan again, wit li an 
appirent personality, is represent(d as standing at the 
right hand ol |oshua, the Ingh-pncst, to least lmn he 
seems to be claiming stmt justn t * against oik* oj>cn to 
accusation , for Joshua is clothed m filthy garments the 
tvpe <d sm and pollution Jehovah relents, and mercy 
tmimjdis over justice the filthy garments are taken away, 
and fair rauiic nt substituted. Even heie, the cJ1.11 ac ter 
of Satan, although li.ud, is not devoid of viitue, tor it 
ev ui('ey a sense of justice' 

fhe B.ibv lonuns, among whom the I lebi cws dwell dining 
the ( iptivitv, believed in the existence oi vast multitudes 
ot spirits, both good and bad, but there is nothing to show 
tli it the Hebrews took over i:o:u them nuv extensive 
’pantheon, either good or evil Indeed the Htdueu and 
B.ibv Ionian rekymns possessed many tilings in common, 
and time was no necessity that the captive Jews should 
bmioA an .111 unis in which they piobablv aheadv possessed. 
At the saute time it is likely that they adopted the idea 
ot an e\il agency lrom their eajdors, and as the genius 
of then lc’igion was averse to polltheism, the pi obabihtics 
. 1 rc• tli it they \v hied the numerous evil fore'es of Baby¬ 
lonian into one central tiguie Again, it must bav a on urred 
to them that if the world contained an evil jimuiple, it 
could not powubly emanate from God, whom they 1 egarded 
.is all-good, and it was probably with the intention ot 
separating all evil lrom God that the personality of Satan 
(having Peg ml to the amount of evil 111 the universe*) was 
invested with such importance 

In later Judaism we find the conception of Satan strongly 
coloured by Persian dualism, and it has been supposed 
that Asmodeus of the Book of Tobit is the same as Aeshara 
Daewa of the Ancient Persians. Both “Satan” and 
“ Sat.ins ” were mentioned 111 the Book of Enoch, and in 
Ecclesiasticus he was identified with the seipent of Genesis, 
and in the ‘ ‘ Book of the Secrets of Enoch ” Ins revolt against 
God and expulsion from Heaven are described. In the 
Jewish Targinn, S.irnael, highest of the angels, merges 
with Satan into a single personality. 

The Satan of the New Testament is merely a reproduc¬ 
tion of these* latei Jewish lorni.5. In Matthew he is 
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alluded to as the “ Prince of Demons/’ and in Ephesians is 
spoken of as ruling over a world of evil beings who dwell 
m the lower heavens Thus he is pi met' ot the powers 
of 1 h»* air In Revelation the war m Heaven between 
Hod and Satan is described, and his imprisonment is 
foreshadowed alter tin* overthrow of the Least and the 
Kings of the earth, when he will be ehainul m the bottom¬ 
less pit for one Pious md >eats After another period of 
freedom lie is finally east into the lake of brimstone for e\ er 
According to the orthodox (. lmstian beliel ol the present 
day, Satan has been endowed with gie.it powers lor the 
pm pose* of tempting man to prove his fortitude in the 
middle ages, the belief m Satan and Salami agtm.us was 
oyerw lielmine, and was inherited b\ I *i otestuutism fmm 
Roman t'atholn ism Tins is not the p] u / to enter into a 
discussion as to tin- likelihood ol the (Mgriucuf an evil 
being, lml the* great consensus oi theological opinion is in 
favour ot such a thcof \ 

Devil Worship : (i). rile worship of Satan or Lucifer. 

(j) I'he worship by semi-civilised or barbaious people, 
of deities having a demoniac form 

The Worship of Suttrtt nr diabolism is SfUsmodic and oc¬ 
casionally epidemic It dates from theca; ly days of dualism 
(q v ) and pei haps originated m the Persian dual svsh m 
w'hen the opposing deities Ormu/d and Ahnman svmlo- 
lisul the good and bad pi 1m iplcs respci in el v Instant vs 
of pure Satanism are simperatively rare, and it must not be 
confounded with the Sabbatic orgies of vitchcialt which 
partake more of the nature of (2), or with the 
evocation of the Kvil One, for tin purpose of making a 
pact with him Modern groups pra< tismg Satanism ate 
small and obscene, and, unorganised as they ate, details 
concerning thi m are <oiispicuous by tlitn abs-yrit e 

Plenli ful details however, ai e fot tlicoining eomerning 
the cultus of Lucifer, but much disclinunation is required 
111 dealing with these, the bulk of the literature on the 
subject being manifestly imaginative and wilfully mis¬ 
leading The members of the chart h ot Lucifci art' of 
two groups, thosy who regard the deity they adore as tin* 
t'yil principle, thus approximating to the standpoint ol the 
Satamsts, and tlm-.e who look upon him as flit' ti ue god 111 
opposition to Adonai (ji Jehovah, whom tliey regaid as an 
evil deity w-lio has with fiendish ingenuity miscreated the 
world ol man to the detriment of humanity 

Modern diabolic hUiatme is wntten bom the point of 
view' of the Roman Patholic ('hun h, and much mav be 
said for the theory that it was composed to subserve the 
necessities ot that institution Put this cannot be wholly 
true, as it is a substantial fact that hosts are frequently 
abstracted fiom ( atholu < hurt lies for the pm pose ol Satanic 
rite which requires the destruction of the conseeiated water 
as a ritual act In iScjj a hundred coiiseei at c d hosts wue 
stolen from N.Mre Dane b\ an old woman uiulei c uc 11111- 
stannnsth.it clearly pr<>\ ed that the \ easels wInch contained 
them were not the objects of the theft, and an extra- 
ordinal y number of such lareem ies occuired 111 all parts 
of France about the end of last centurv, no less than 
thirteen churches 111 the diocese ot Oilcans being thus 
despoiled. In the dmeese of L\ons measures w ere taken 
to tiansform the tabernacles into strong-boxes, and 111 
eleven of the dioceses similar acts were' recorded I11 Italv, 
Rome, Liguria and Solerus suffci cd, and even in the Island 
of Mauritius an outrage of peculiar atrocity occurred in 
]Hcj5. Jt has been asserted by many writers such as 
Archbishop Meunn ami Dr. Datable that Freemasonry 
is merely a mask for Satanwm, that is, that in recent >c*ars 
an organisation of which the ordinary mason is ignorant 
has grown up winch has diabolism for its special object. 
This it is asserted is recruited hum the higher branches 
•of masonry and initiates women. Needless to say, the 


change is indignantly denied by masons, but it must be 
remembered that the persons who bring it aie Catholics, 
vvlio have a direct interest in humiliating the iiatomily. 
Ratable and Wargiotta have it that the ordet of the Palla¬ 
dium ot Sovereign ( o uncil ot Wisdom, was eoifst it uted 111 
bianre in 17 3 7' ,iri ‘l this, they inf. r, is one and the same 
.is the legendary Palladium of the Templars, bettei known 
by the name ot Raphomef (q v ) in 1H01 one Isaac Long, a 
}( a , ( arm <) Uu* "01 igmal image” of i kq lion 11 t to ( hai h ston 
in the Fiubd States, and b is alleged that the lodge lie 
founded then became the chief 111 thy Ancient and Accepted 
S< oi.ch Rite He was succeeded 111 due comse bv Albert 
1 ’ikeg who, it l-v all. ged, extended the Seote h Kite, and 
shaie'd the Anti ( atholu; Masonic < hie (taiuship witli the 
Italian patriot Ma//nii '11ns new elneetory Was estab¬ 
lished, it is asseatt'd, as the new Refonmb Palladium Rite 
or the N< foniu'd Pallaelmm Assisted by(killatin Mackey, 
one Longfellow, Holbrook anel a Swiss, *P hi leas \\ alder by 
name 1 , I’ike ei.-i t (*< t the new iite 1 into .m oeeult fraternity 
Witli WOI let- wiefe j lowers* aild practised the occult cats so 
well that we are ad-wd to b. heve that the' head lodge 
at ( h,u lest op was m t onstanf communicatiem wit h Lue be r ! 
Dr Jfat.alle m a wholly ludicrous woik f l I )ia{<lv an X fX 
Sietfc, state's among othei tlnnes that 111 1 < w <Hj his hero 
t >r ilaeks” in w hum Ins own person.iht\ is but thinly 
disguise'd, visit. d Charleston 111 .Mai e h jlSSi, wlicie* he 
met Albert I He-, C.aliatin M.u kev and otliei Satamsts 
Mackey showed him his Aviuln Mvtdica 111 appealancc like 
a liqueur stand, but 111 irahtv a diabolical telephone, 
worked like' the- Prim and rinimmim Miss Diana 
Vaughan, once a Palladist, (.rand Mistiysf ot the Temple, 
and Ciiand 1 nspee ti css of the- Palladium, was e oliv ei ted to 
Koman (_atholu run, and 111 Mnuctii s 0/ an 1 \-1 Affiant 
(1 Se>5) she- lias given an exhaustive account ol lwr dealings 
with the Satamsts of ( harleston. She 1 hums to be' des¬ 
cended from the alchemist Thom is Vaughan, anil re¬ 
counts lwr ad\ dilutes with Lucifer These are so wholly 
absurd that we must request lreeelom from the ne-cessity 
ol recounting them Their is little* doubt that Miss 
Vaughan was either the victim of hallucination or else the 
instrument oi the Roman Catholic ( lunch m its attempts 
to biand Masomy as a vehicle oi Satanism The publi¬ 
cations of Maigiotta and C'.abriel Parts aie equally 
pnei ih , and w e may i om lude that, il Satanism and the wor¬ 
ship ol Lucilei exists, that tlic rites of tin 11 churches aie 
earned on in such a seciet manner, that tew, even ni)sties 
of experience, can be aware ot them. 

When applet d to the ceil monies of b.u barons 1 act's, 
devil-worship is a misnomer, as the “devils” adored by 
them, arc dtities 111 flit 11 eves, and only pai take of the 
diabolic nature in the view of missionaues and others. 

I'.lit inasmuch as the cods possess a demoniac hum they 
may be classed as diabolic. Among these may be 
tnunuiated manv South Ameiican and Atman tribes. 
The l apes ol Rrazd worship jiwiipnii, a licndAike 
deitv.to whom the y consecrate then \oung men His cult 
is invested with tlw utmost secrecy. The myth ol lus 
birth states that he was boi 11 of a virgin who concuv cd after 
drinking a diaught of chahin, or native beer She pos¬ 
sessed no sexual pails, and could not give birth to the 
god until bitten by a lish whilst bathing When amved 
at man’s estate furupari invited the men of the tribe to a 
drinking-bout, but the women refused to provide the 
liquor, and thus gained Ins lllwill. He devoured the 
children of the tribe because they had eaten of the uacit 
tree which was sacred to him. The men, enraged at the 
loss of their offspring, fell upon him, and cast him into a 
hre, from the ashes of winch grew the pawuba tice, which 
the (Japes sav is the bones of Jurupan. Whilst it was 
night the men cut down the tree and fashioned it into 
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sacred instruments winch must never he seen bv the women, 
on account nt the dislike Jurupari conceived foi them. 
Should a woman chance to see the su< red s\mbols per¬ 
taining to the worship of Jurupari, she is at once poisoned 
On hearing the ” Jurupari music ” ot the priests on the 
occasion ot one ot hts festivals the women ot the tube 
wildlv rush into concealment, nor dare to emerge from it 
untifall chance ot danger is j»aM In all prohabdit\ this 
custom proi eeds trom the ancient usage common to nm-d 
American tribes that the rites ot initiation ot the men ot 
the tribe must nut be witnessed bv the women thereot. 
prubablv on account of some mn*'e or hws obscure tot< nm 
leasonorsex jealousy anulagous to the' exclusion ot women 
Jiom the rites ot freemasonry, to which, stiunge to suv, 
the worship of Jm upaii beais a strong lescmhlum e 

Tills is .1 good example ot tlie ‘ dt ail .. ot\>a " ot mcv ag0 

races 'Hie t hiiiese also plat ate devils (or China' 4* do the 
pt oplc ol Ihmna and Cambodia (q v ) bur m no sense i an 
their oblations to e\d spirits be Missed ax worship," any 
more than the ijods ot classic times mav la' legunlcd as 
devils, simplv because tluw were so labelled by euily 

('hfistrimty nsx Gnostics, Obeah, Ju-ju, Devil, Demono¬ 
logy. eti ) 

IT IT KA TPRE g~l luysmau, / a L'a\ , Batuille, 1c I >:atlt 
an XIX \itdt , h’osen, Sat nr < / t M , Mcunn, La \ t.a- 
ro^ac da Satan ; Pajuis, I c InabL t! / ’lUii'In atn , Waite, 
f)i , ’I-U'ntilitf) in I taint , Julie Ik.IV, I'tILi :s 
dc Vatu Sat a Hi n c it la Macie, Spent eg artn le • JhartV* 
in /.'/.•< vJopcrdia W /u/ignm and Lthn ■> 

Devil’s Bridge: A budge thrown ;u nws the Mon M\ naeh, 
neat Ai»* rystw > th The store goes that an old woman 
v.’ho hid lost her e i\f \ r iw' it on the oppewit c ode ol tie 1 
% has m to that on whirls sire stood, but kmw ie>t how 
to re g h it At that junctun theF.vifOni appeal ed IoTht 
m thi 1 sjtlpc ot a monk, and promisul to thiow a biid'ie 
arrows, u she would gn t him the first living thuig that 
would jm,v* over it 'idle old ladv uereed, the bridge we,s 
completed, and tie- crafty fend lx gged tliat .she would 
t'-v it Hut the old oman had obst‘.i.\ ed lusiloven hoot, 
and k nee bent backwards, so she took a trust bom In r 
Ttoeket and Hun# it acioss tin 1 ray im*, buldipg h.ei huh 1 
dog g<>fetidut 'idle Kvil One w as outw it ted, ...s he m i ,dl\ 
is m such talus 

Devil’s Chain : ddiere IS a tradition in Switzerland th.T Pt 
Bernard has the de\il chain* d in muilo mountains' m the 
neighbourhood ot the Abbrv ot ( kicrvunx 1 mm thi> 
comes the ( iistoin, observed bv the tanners n] tin- < . amt rv, 
of still, mg three blow’s w it h 1 lie hammer on the uuv it mi \ 
Monday mornimt before setting to w os k t»y this mi.tus 
the (lev'll s chain is strengthened, so that he mav imt es( ape 

Devil’s Girdle, The: Wibhex m mediaeval him , were oit< n 
accused <>1 wearing the I'm! x Gna/c, probably ax a inaik 
ot , Jlegianee to the Evil One MagU'il girdhx were 1 i om- 
monlv worn, and a modern wu iter suggests that the magnetic 
belts adveitiscd at the present day had tin lr origin in this 
practice 

Devil’s Pillar : There are preserved .it Prague three stones 
ot a pillar which the devil brought from Pome to crush a 
priest, with whom he had made a compa< t, and to kill 
him while he said mass Hut St. Peter, says the legend, 
threw the devil and his pillar into the sea three times in 
succession, which diversion gave the ] nest time for 
repentance. The devil was so chagrined that lie broke 
the pillar and saved himself. 

Devil’s Sonata : (.Sec Visions.) 

Devils, Afraid of Bells : It was an old superstition th, t evil 
spirits were afraid of bells and fled from the sound of them 

Devon, Witchcraft in : The belief in witchcraft is not yet 
dead in Devonshire, as was shown in a cunous case heard 
in Crediton County Court not many years ago, when a 


young woman alleged that she was given a potion ui a 
grocer's shop, and that as a result, either of the draught 
or of the incantation delivered while •■die was in the shop 
she was getting thinner every dav Only those who h,-.\e 
lived long m Devon can realise the widespread belief that 
still exists m remote corners of the countv of the power of 
‘ the evil eve," and of the credence given to all kinds ot 
weird supci stitions ” Witches” are believed to be able 
to exemse a milieu lnflucm e even after death unless they 
are buried with their toes downwards Not verv long 
am, a w'oman suspected ot being a witch, was buried m 
this wav within t w cut \ hides of 'Tiverton In no paM of 
tin 1 ( o’intrv is w iti hei alt more believ <T in than m tin 1 ( ulm 
\ alloc Thei e is a lor.d saving tlie.t there are enough 
vit'hes in the vallev to roll a hog diead of Cider up the 
Hea< o,i Hill, ed Fulmstock, ;uid old jxy.jMe living in the 
bn altf\ arc not ashannsl tosav that they believe m w:tdi¬ 
et alt The winhm are ot two kinds- "bl.uk" and 
“ vvh'to ’ The loi mei profess to have tlie jkiwi r to con¬ 
demn t hose on whom t hev ai e .y kod to < ast a s j n 11, to all 
Kinds ot rmTortunes tin* latter nnj use on uvdutous 
tilt' its bv making them Ix'heve tlie.t tluw < an reniovo 
evil spells and bung good fortune- tor a eonsidwalmn, of 
( it-t'iist For ole.ion- n.cniis viMts to ‘wit<h(s” aie 
gtiur.dlv kept dai k but em now eoul .wgam isutnul.es 
le ik out In the ( ttiiUsbu k district, not so \ . rv long ago, 
a voting girl went with fin mother to a witch, in oidei to 
got a -.pell » ast over an < riant >wa’n, w ho w-.s misjm eb d 4 
bestowing t'ui eJbs_Uons on anotlnr voung lady Tin 1 
vvit«h pi tvb^siM 1 to be aide to hni"; the voung mm b >e k 
to Ins tir-T lov (' oi to c<)iub mn bun to all Kinds ot tottnie, 
but hei )'rn e was pi oh 1 1 nt i v e, e.i d so the voung ma,u s.o 
hit t. > man v whom he would i arim’u v e the uiUlu d 
most ]uotuaide t bents, and it is a noteu-*rth\ ta< 1 th it tleg 
g< ifereTlv i outlive to visit tht 1 wee woinm ” when the v 
.tre aw iv bom Inane, .a me.rtun \ ft w * ear* ego, 
tarnnis im d to go to T m ter foi muiv miles lound to 
(oiisuit i witch whenever tin v bid anv mi sfo; tiling and it 
i- oiiiminnlv ng/oited tnat tliev I.JI g' t the- same SOI t of 
adv it e m the ( Tv at the pn sent dec \t many lai mhouggs 
Hibh's ai e k< pf in the <1. unes to p-evuit v'it( ties from 
i et.odmg th«' i)uttrr maKmg opt r ttioU v I'm ’witilnd," 
or I must have bo n ’witched,' aie ( xpressioiis heard m 
J >e\ on n rrv dav m the week (uienallv speaking, it is 
animals that are supposed to sustain tin most harm from 
being ' nverlookcd ” Tlie los^ nt cattle that have tiled 
has been put dow n to tin* power of ev il spirit and a< < out¬ 
ing to mauv superstitious people, witibes have a ])« culiar 
pow ef over jugs \ man vv ho believed lie jugs had been 
bew iti bed was told, not so long ago, to lake the ht art ot 
a jug, stick it full ol jnns and needle', .uni roast it at tin* 
lire lie did this believing tins would < ke< k the mortality' 
among his swine 

Diadochus : -Vmolding to Marbudaeus, this gem resembles 
the beryl in its jiroj'erties, and was most valuable in divina¬ 
tion It serves for flu 1 involution of sjunfs, and oracular 
iesjionses could be deu.overed in it Albertus Magnus 
writes it Diaeodns, and it is possibly to this stone that 
Hiaithwaite alludes m his Lavish Gentleman : “ For as 

the precious stone Diacletes, though it have many rare 
and excellent sovereignties in it, yet loseth them all if J>ut 
in a dead man's mouth ” Marbodaeus mentions this m 
his verses as a property of the diadochus The words of 
Leonardus art; too curious to omit: “ It disturbs devils 
beyond all other stones, for, if it be thrown in water, with 
the words ot its charm sung, it shows various images of 
devils, and gives answer to those that question it. Being 
held in the mouth, a man may' call any devil out of hell, 
and receive satisfaction to such questions as he may ask.” 
He names it Diacodas or Diacodus. 
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Diagrams. Magical I CM Magic.) 

Diakka: A term used bv Amlrew Jackson i >. k \to s.guBy 
wickeel, ignorant, or undeveloped spirits it is Ixdi< \ « <J 
that <it d<*ath no sudden or violent change take-, pl;v < in 
tin- character and deposition of an individual J'hos C 
whn are mischievous, unprincipled, sensual, during tloir 
j, v( ] einam so. for a time at least, after they die 11 udson 
Tuttle save, “ As the spirit enb rs the spun wot Id ju-t as 
p li>avi--. this, thej e must be an innumerable host of low, 
iu>h veiopcd, uneducated, nr in other words, evil spirits ’ 
Tljerc is, indeed, a special sphere or plane for tin®# dmlhi, 
when* they an* put on probation It is they who are re¬ 
sponsible for the fraud and trickery often u it m sm d at 
sum es , they not only deceive the sitters, but tin medium 
a* well The way to avoid their influence is to live a pur <*, 
r< fined, and rehyiou, life, for these evil spirit , ,u e naf in alls 
attra< U*d to tho-a* wdiose minds most resemble tlieir own 

Diamond : Tins ym possesses the most maiv<llous virtut** 
It t'lvis vi( torv to him who curnes it bound on his h It arm 
w'hatevi - the number of lus enemus Rum s, justilfiVe 
ea< !i uitments -all fly before* it , hem e, it is good for sjeep- 
wallc-us and for the insane It deprives the lodestone of 
it, virtue, and one varntv, the Arabian ditunwd, is s.ud 
to attract iron more povverlullv than the m igne t its* If 
The an» ion! , believed th it neither tire nor blow-, would 
o,i n ii'iie ib hardness* unless mareraUd with »iesh cod's 
Mood, ,»,nd b y -priau, Austin, Isidore, and others of tie* 
father,, adoptin'.' this notiun, h ;v<* u-rd it to illustrate 
t h ■ met ho 1 bv which the blood ol the I’low snfbn-, the 
In* ir t ot mm If bound to a magnet, tin* m - 


at sorm* angle*, of their multiform < 
out < urrontv where they do l!( >t rj, 
Didot Perceval : So-called be<aus< the 
(h- eo.\ en d b< longed to A. 1-' Indoi 
'I bn v ([sum ot tlie (bail Impend 1 , 
llliw-T of the hisher Kirf| It tills 
wa . < oust ruete d, and U late-, the adv 


lurar ter, but <- hutting 

’re its ITUJUlMtu-i> ( yes, 
nily MS, of this h ggnd 
tin famous colli etor. 
vs gt ( at st ress on the 


tills how the Table bound 
„ . , , , - ■ 'dinitims of Sir IVuwval, 

vim a arc* much the same as those tMd m tin* CmR dtl 
bwe// arid include the (mod 1 ridav nuuknt It is said 
that In, with his br other i n-law , Rons, w m .* inMrueti d 
1:1 ' il( ‘ 1,u ‘ 1,J ' expressions wlm h (dm-t wInspire d to Joseph 
<d Anmathea when on the truss 
Diepenbroeks, 1 realise on (Vc Healing by Touch.) 

Dilston : bn Haunted Houses.) 

Dionjsiac Mysteries : 'Mr Mysteries.) 

Direct Writing : \ fma need m gcritualiMii for spirit writing 
wlm h n pr0(1 uc J d dnudy. and not b\ the hand of a medium* 
or th'ouedi a mnhanual contrivance Mich as a ps\dio- 
tpaph or }>1 iru her tr> The hf*st known form of dixct 
)-* that made popular by the medi urns Slade and leg- 
hntori -slate-w riling to v ) But the pnrt-tx are not depen- 
dent sokly on prepared materials, but ram pr.mbie e dni\t 
wmmg anywlure, and under an\ ( ireurrrst m< i s Thus 
dining a polte ryist distur ban< e 4t Stratfoni, (mm, m 
I'M' 1 >b dtxti .. nd.tr'! was found on turnips y.-hirh sprang 
ajjffari of 1 v from nowdiere. An unfinished letter 1* It for 
a h" mono nb> would la* found coni] Tied in a e v hin rent 
hind, tJmyii during the interval it mudit hive been m~ 


a I* " momi 
h tad, tlmuc 
a< i i s,Mf to 


tit In r 1»\ means 


• ird iig to til-* b died of the am units, will deprive U ol it* 
v irtu< 

Diancecht : \ Daman magician of Irish medieval legend. 

He it was w lm i <• Tored to N u ida of the bilv er 1 land it] v ) 
his lost limb and thu , hm tnraiit* 

Diaphane : riie Kabahstio term for the un munition 
Dickenson, Edmund: hr Edmund hnhn^ui, phv m i.Ti 
to King ( n tries the Second, a professed '''ckm oi the In r - 
metn: knowledgt*, jiroduced a book entitled, he (,}nxkta 
Is'-.r/l’d Piufyt.i t{)h‘jtum , which was punted at Oxlord 
in ibSo, and a wcond time m 1705 A third edition 
of it was ’punted in Kerin my in 1 71 In < orres] on- 
deutw with a Frem h adejit, the latter explain* the reasons 
w by the* Brof lit rs of t h * Kosv* ( ross t om < ah d tlnurmeK c -> 
As to tin* universal inedu me, Fhxnr \ ita<*, or jiotable lorm 
of the preternatural ni'sidruum, h" positive Iv assiits that 
it n, m tin* h m<Is oi fin* ‘ Illuminated," but th.it, bv 1 he* 
time they div over it, the*v have* ceased to de>tfe its uses, 
being fir above them and as to life* foi centurms, being 
wishful i<#r oilier things, they decline availing tin ms< hes 
4) f d He adds that the adepts .ire oblige el to commit 
themst'lves for the sake* of safetv, bee'anse lliey would be 
ab uidoned in the consiilations ot the intercourse ol tins 
world (if they were not, induc'd, exposed to worse nsksi, 
supposing that them gifts we're proven to the* conviction 
of the byst mders as more* than human, when they would 
become simply abhorrent Thus, there are extc-Ikut 
reasons *or the its conduct , they piocee*tl with the utmost 
caution, and instenl of making a display of then poweis, 
as vain-glory is the least distinguishing characte ns tie oi 
these great men, the\ r studiously evade the idea that they 
have any extraordinary or separate knowledge I'hey 
live simply as mere spectators in the* world, and they demo 
to make no disciple,, converts nor confidants They sub¬ 
mit to the obligations of life, and to relationships— im¬ 
plying the fellowship of none, admiring none, following 
none, but themselves. They obey* all codes, are excellent 
citizens, arid only preserve silence in regard to their own 
private beliefs, giving the world the benefit of their ac¬ 
quirements up to a certain point ; seeking only sympathy 


slat i -wa it 1 nc, or bv putting scraps ot paper and peuicil 
i nl<> a se Th d diawe; m ,u lo-wd box A sound as e.f w iitmg 
will sl.io 111\ 1 >< In aid, and on the paper being withdrawn 
it will be found to contain uunc sort of mcssace* from the* 
sppit world I'xpcrimints on these lnu*s were earned 
out by a notcel sjurit 11 ilmt, Ik'.roil de* (hildenst wbbe, m 
js j i’aptr and pern ll hi locked in a small box, the key 
■iii which he < 411 u*d about with lum At the ( ml. cd thirtce n 
dav * he found some writing on the* pape-r , and 0:1 that 
same dav the* experiment was repealcdlv performed, each 
tune with success Another method he adopted was to 
\ , -a t ealhins, e hurehes, and either public place-., and to 
have* writing materials on the pedestals of statins, 011 
tomb- and so on. In this wav he obtained writing in 
Lri :h* h i 1 em h, (fennan, 1 afui, (.rei'k, and eithcu languae<*s 
puipent.ng to eotiic from Flato, in no, St Bank Juvenal, 
SiM'ji, < r, and Mai v stuait Tim Baron was accompanied 
ti r r (xpcditions bv llm ( omte* d'< hire lies and others 
of his friend-, W Ink on orm o< casion a nmdimn is mentioned 


iL l bon. present It is probable, indeed, that a medium 
wa* m>. iiti.ll to these spirit J>ei lormam es , ten, tlmugh 
tlie mediums phvsieal oigamsm is not used as an agent, 
the writings gem.ally take* place* m tin* wcimtv of one 
• ofte'd with supet normal faculties \ot e>nly is legible 
h.m.I-mitni'-; r,l m tins «.iv , M.n.a.nio* mystenou* 

hi.'i<>'_■!ph-. ,„o ur-mlM, urn onh bo -Irupl.t-ral 

b\* those who posse",-* meduiinistir p'>a’*eis 
ithorba : I in. Hut ol K .-.1 Um'h a>ul Ki.nl,av o Irish m<>- 
h f.il biu-11.1 no 1-y h " ">«-o M.uiu, ..... 

1„, m o son-, oxpolloil from KKtor J boy ros„lyo,l to urost 
the sovii-oiynt* ot 1 . ola.nl hom M.ioh.i but sbo dsoovors 
tlib;* m be forost, ov< rpovs.rs thorn by her mos.no. c 
mlhu noo, and cantos thorn to hoi ,>ala. o on hi. hack 
Thoy build tho lira.m, Irish civ ol lauain M.u ha under 

vitiation •' 'l'ho method oi obtaimn-; knmvlcdpu <>l the 
“wk-r the future by mean* »• «™n.s ^tioh^y 

rsrtts r , u. e 

Krd supposes a direct messaye from the cods to tho d.v.m-r 
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or augur. It is practised in all grades of barbarism and 
civilisation The methods of diminution are main and various, 
and strangely enough in their variety are conhued to no 
one poi turn of the globe Crystal-gazing has been relegated 
to a separate article Shell-hearing and similar methods 
are allied to crvstal-ga/ing and ma\ be classed with it, as 
that method of divination which arises from the personal 
consciousness of the augur ()f the same cl us aie 
nation by dreams, automatic writing, and so forth What 
might be called divination bv ' luck” is represented by 
the use of cards, the c iMing of lots, the use ot knot kle-bomw 
as m Ati;ca and elsewhere, eocoanuts as m Polynesia 
Hanispioation, or the inspection of entrails, du motion 
bv foot-print m allies, by the (light ot birds, bv nu cling 
with ominous animiK, represents the third t lass ol augury 

The art ot divination is usually practised among sc.vnis 
by the shaman caste , among 1ms bai bar ous people bv the 
augur, as m Koine and aneient Mexu o , and even amongst 
civilised people by prisons who pietend to divinatnoi , sm h 
as the spirituahstu nudium or the witch The art 1 un- 
doubtcdlv of gi eat antiquity It was ernploved in am tent 
Egypt suit' bv side with astrology, and divination b\ du am 
was constantly resortid to,—a (lass of pnests being kept 
apart, whose othee it wa> to mteipiet diearns and vinous 
\\ e find instances of dicams morded in tin* kgv pt'an 
texts as foi example those of Thothmrs IY king ol IvgvpL 
in 1450 H ( , and Nut Amen, Ling of the Kastern Soudan 
and Kgvpt about (*70 ]) C The Egyptian magician 
usually set himself to procme dreams Jus < hrnts 1»\ 
such (leva i s a:. the chawing ot magu al pn tines and tin 
reciting of magical words, and muiic ot these arc still 
extant, sue h as that in t he British M useum pap\ Ao ijj 
W’ e hnd, however, that in kgvpt augury was luualiy ef¬ 
fected by astrological methods 

In ancient ( Inna the principal method of dm mil ion 
was by means of the oracles , but we find such forms as 
the examination of the marks on the shell of a tortoise, 
w inch reminds us ol the examination of the 1 ><u k of a pec¬ 
cary by the Maya of ( mitral America We find a Chinese 
monarch consulting the fates 111 this manner 111 tt p> P> C 
and iinding them unfavourable, but as m 1 evpt, most 
soothsaying was amunplishe-d by means of astmlogv 
( unens, however, were by no means lgnoicd, and weie 
giviui great prominence, as. maipv tales in the am u m books 
testify 

In ancient Koine a distinct taste or college oi piu^ts 
called '\11gurs was set apart to mtirpnt the smns of ap¬ 
proval or disappiov ,d m nt by the gods m ulcrcnu to anv 
coining event Lins < olleec probable < onsisted ongimdlv 
of but three membus, oi whom flu* fang hung* If was one , 
and it was not until the time of G.esiif that the nu nvbers 
vvcie im leased to sixteen 'Tin* college remained 111 ex¬ 
istence as late as the tonrt h centm v, and its iiki.iIhis lield 
office for fife i'he tends of the Roman augurs win, that 
for signs of the gods one must look towaids the H.v and 
glean knowledge of tin behests nj the divine beings fioiri 
sin h oukmis .is the light 111m/ flash, and the flight of birds. 
On a windless night, the augur took up his position cm a 
hill winch altoided an e\tc nsive vu vy Marking out a 
space for himself, he pitched a tent witlun it, and Mating 
himself therein with covered head requested the gods for 
a sign, and waited for an answer He fa« ed southwards, 
thus having the east, or lucky quarter, on his lett, and the 
V(st, or unfavourable portion oi the sky, on his right Jfe 
carefully observed evi 1 y sign which tame wiflun the pur¬ 
view oi Ins vision; such as lightning, the appearance of 
birds, and so forth The song or utterance ot birds was 
also carefully hearkened to; and these were divided into 
birds of good omen and evil omen while others rt ferred 
to definite persons and events. The reading of omens 


was also effected by the feeding of buds and observing 
the manner in which they ate. The course of animals 
and the sounds uttered 1>\ them were also closely watched 
and all unusual phenomena wen' regarded as omens or 
warnings Sortilege or the casting ot lots was often re¬ 
sorted to by the caste of augurs. The election of magis¬ 
trates was nearly always icferred to tlit* Auspices or College 
of Ikvmeis, as wen 1 the setting out of ail army for war, 
and tin 4 passing ot laws 

In tin' Hast generally, divination appears to have been 
effected bv crystal-gazing, dreams and similar methods 
of self halliK mat ion, or self-hv pnntism Divination 
flouuslud in t'haldea and Assn 11a among the Paly Inmans 
and kthiopians, and appears to have bun vciv imuh the 
same .is in Egypt In the Jewish / ahnud we notice that 
witches .11 e said to divine bv means of bread-crumbs 
Among the Arabs, tin* future is olb n foretold bv mi.ms 
ot the shapes Seen in sand The Purnu-M and Siamese 
pici ( e an egg at each end, and having blown the contents 
on the mound, trace within them the outline of things 
to be iStt Burma.) IUvniatu>n bv astrology too is very 
common in onental eountnes, and prophetic, utterance- 
is likewise m gt eat favour 

It is remarkable that among the native ra< is o! America 
the same aits ol di> 1 nation as are known to the ] 1 oph s 
of the (>ld \\ 01 Id were and arc 111 vogue Jheso ark, as 
a rule, aie the preserve of the mcdii me-muii and }uestlf 
class. In .mi lent Mexico thcic vacs a collce ol augm¬ 
ent responding 111 purpose to the Auspncs of ..ncient Rome, 
the meinbei sol whu h ore upied t Ik ms< lv< s v i'll nbf-ei v 1 iil 
I h.e llight and listening to the song, of buds, fioni whuh 
thee tItevv thiir conclusions In Mexao the Lthntwr 
or lollege of priests had a depaitmint win re div.nation 
was taught in all its brain lies, but time wi re many r* 
(i, f>do prophets and augum, and the 1 leader is lchiied to 
tlie article on Mexico lor an amount of the .ed 1 ol..gn al 
methods of easting nativities, .uul to forth ()iaihs w c 1 e 
common, and in this connection an amusing IViuvmn 
story ma> be n 1 ailed A ei rtam huma 01 marie was 
icported to be of evil influence, oniirs w 1 1 c given to 
destroy it , and upon its being biolen up a j anot found 
means to cm ape from witlun it - thus giving 11s a puttv 
shrewd idea of the means employed bv tlie ] nest hood to 
effect ora< ul.ir n11< ranee In I'eiu, stilt otlui 1 lassps of 
diviners pi 1 dieted bv means of the lcavis of tuba* < n, m 
tfie grams ot ]nue of < 01 a the sharas ot giains of main, 
taken at random, the forms ..eyunud bv tfie smoke using 
fioni burning victims, the vim tin ol annuals, the course 
take n bv spnhrs, and the dim lion in wlmli hints might 
fall The piof.ssois of these si v uni nuthods v. e-re dis- 
tingmslud by different ranks and titles, and thur training 
was a long and arduous one- The Ami mail tubes as a 
whole wen vary keen observers of bird hie Strangely 
enough the bird and serpent are ( oinbmcd m then sv 111- 
bohsm, and indeed in the nanus of M-vcial of tlieir pnn- 
c ipal duties The bird appi ai cd to flu American savage 
as a spirit, 111 all probability under the spc-fl of iome pot (-fit 
enchanter - a spell which might be biokeu by some great 
sorcerer or nu dicinc man alone As among the- ancient 
Romans, the bnels of A mem a were divided into those ot 
good and evil omen , and indeed certain Pra/ihan tribes 
appear to think that the souls of depailed Indians entci 
into tlu- bodies of birds The shamans of certain tribes 
of Paraguay ait as go-betweens between the members of 
their tribes and sm ii buds as they imagine enshrine the 
souk of their departed relatives 'Phis usage would appear 
to combine the acts of augury and necromancy. 

The priesthood of Peril practised oracular methods by 
“ making idols speak,” and this they probably accomplished 
by \ entriloquial arts. The piaqt's or priests of the Uapfes 
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of Brazil have a conti ivancc known to them as the paxiuba , 
which consists of a tree-stem about the height of a man, 
on which the branches and leaves have been left. Holes 
are bored in the trunk beneath tin* foliage, and by speaking, 
thiongh these the leaves are made to tremble, and the 
sound mi caused is interpreted as a message irom Jurupau 
one of their pinmpal deities But all over the Amencan 
continent from the Tskimos to the Patagonians, the methods 
of oracular divination are pra< tit ally identical The sha¬ 
man or medicine-man raises a tent or hut which lie enters 
carefully closing the aperture after him. lie then proceeds 
to make his incantations, and m a little while the entire 
lodge trembles and locks, the poles bend to breaking point, 
as it a dozen strong men were straining at them, and the 
most violent noise comes from within, seeminglv now em¬ 
anating from the' depths of the cuith, now 1mm the air 
above, and now from tin* vicinity of the hut itself The 
reason for this disturbance has ne\ or been properly ac¬ 
counted tor ; and medic liic-men who have been c<m\ erted 
to Christianity have assured scientific workers amongst 
Indian tribes fli.it they have not the least uhn of what 
nccimed din mg the time they occupied these enchanted 
lodges, for the simple* icasern tint thev were* plunged 
m a ehvp sloop. After the supTmdur.d sound-, have to 
Minu’ extent laded a wap, the- medic me-man pmeeecU to 
question the spirit lie has evoj ed,---the answers n I whom 
lor shun ambiguit v are espial to those of the I’ytlionesses 
of am unit (Ju'c'ee There- is little* doubt that the shamans 
who practise this method of naieulai utterance arc* the 
victims o! he.lliM matioii, and munv cases ate on i.rord 
m which the\ ha.ve excited themselves into a condition 
of pc i manent lunac\ 

Ameru.a is the tone listone ol the* science of anthropology, 
and Mm c* we liave adopted it .is the* continent irom wlueli 
to draw the niajonty of our illustrations, it will be as well 
it we com hide the aiticle on Anrei n:an line'. loi the sake 
of computron Wc* hud then that duiuainoi bv Inpimsix 
is wall-known, m the?, western continent j on a Ulan ( urver, 
who tra\ c lie d among the* Sioux about the* lath r end ot the* 
eighteenth <mtmy, mentions it as m use* nimunpt them 
\ he ' (.host Paine" religion ot the Indians of Nevada 
had feu one o! its tenets the belief in hvpnolit < onnminioii 
with the* cl. ad />h t)hdion bv means nj dreams and \ jmous 
is extreme ly c ommon in both sub-continents ot the we-Aei n 
hemi i 'phere, as is ex. inphjud by the* derivation of the word 
“ priest ’’ m the* native languages bv the Algoiiqmair they 
are called ' dicumers ot the gods," bv the* Ma\a ' hMen- 
ets," and so hath The abilitv to sue w,ioib was usually 
quickened bv the use of drug-, or tin* swallowing or inhala¬ 
tion ot c eiebr.il intoxicants, sm li as t< >bne < o, r, <. >ca, 

the* snake-plant, and so foith 1 inlet cl manv Indian tube*', 
sm h as the ( recks, possessed numerous plants which they 
cultivated for tins puipose A large* number ot mstam.es 
aie on ic.onl m wine h Indian medicinemen .Lie said to 
ha\ e cb\ im-cl the* tut me in a mod stnkmg m.uinei, and 
perhaps tin* tollowing will serve to lllustiatc* this 

in his autobiography, Black Hawk, a celebrated Sac 
chied, relates that fils grandfathei had a strong belie! that 
in tom \ ears’ time ' lie should see a white man, who w'oulcl 
be to him as a fathei ’ Supernaturnlly directed, as he 
raid, he travelled east wand to a ceitmn spot, and there*, 
as he had been informed m dreams, met with a Henchman 
who concluded an alliance on behalf of his couuLiy with 
the* Sac nation. ( oim idencc is certainly possible here, 
but u can luuclly exist m the c ucumstancos ot Jonathan 
Carver. While ho was dwelling with the Kilhsteiiocs, 
they were threatened with a famine, and on the amval 
of certain tiaders, who brought them food in exchange 
for skins and other goods, their very existence depended. 
The diviners of the tribe were consequently consulted by 


the chief, and announced that the next day, at high noon 
exactly, a canoe would make its appearance with news 
of the anxiously looked-fur expedition The entire popu¬ 
lation came down to the beach in order to witness its 
arrival, accompanied by the- incredulous tiadcr, and, to his 
intense* surprise, at tin* very moment forecasted by the 
shamans, a canoe rounded a distant headland, and, paddling 
speedily shore wards, brought the patient Kilhsteiiocs news 
ot the expedition they expected 

John M.i-on Brown lias put on record an equally singu-. 
lar instance of the piophetic gilt on the part of ,ui Amencan 
medic me-n.1 in (Sec Atlantic Monthly, [uly, 186b ) He 
was engaged several years previously m scan lung for a 
band ot Indians m the neighbour hood of the .Mackenzie* 
and ('oppei mine nveis , hut the* dibit ultic.s of the search 
induced the niajonty of his band to ieturn, until out of 
ten men who originally sc t out only three remained They 
had all but concluded to abandon their search when they 
stumbled upon a party ot braver of the very tribe of which 
they wetu m scar-di These men had been sent out by 
their medianc-im n to find three* whites, of whose* horses, 
accoutrements, and general .ippc’aiaiHe rlie shaman had 
given them an exhaustive ac. omit, eie tin y set out, and 
this the* voiriiors related to Brown befoie they saw Ins 
companion- Brown v tn v naturally imputed closely of 
the* medicine mm how fie had been able to foretell then 
coming But the latter, wdio appeared to be ‘a bank 
and simple-minded man,' could onlv explain that ‘ he saw 
them coming and lieaol them talk on then tourney’ 

C r\hnl-ga/ang is m common use* amongst many Indian 
tribe s Th< Aztec sol Mexico vu u* w.mt to ga/e mto small 
polished pieces ol sandstone, and a case is on iccoid whete 
.1 ('lieiokee Indian kc pt a diMinng crystal wrapped up m 
buck* km m a cave*, occasionally feeding " it by tubbing 
over it the blot id ol a deer \t a village m (maternal.i, 
Stc'phens saw a nmaikaldc stone whu h had bec*n pla. ed 
on the 1 ,i ltd r ol th. . hm c h t lu i e, but win. h had prev logsjy 
be< n used as a div inmg-hone by the Indians ot the* distuct 
/ )i< motion by arrow was also commonly rescaled to 

.Vending to Imentrs, the chmiucler of (maternala 
tin* leigmng king of Ivi. he*, Kicah Tanub, vdieu niJornu a 
bv the arnba-sadoi ot 'Mont, znfha II that a race* of nrc- 
swlible white nun had concjuered .M< \ic o and vvvi e pre¬ 
ceding to (.mit< mala, sent hu torn diviners, whom lie 
c mum.inded to tell him wdi.it would be* the* rc'sult of this 
invasion l h< \ ask.d t<»i tunc* to dimmer tin* future fade* 
ot hi-, kingdom, and taking then hows discliai ged some 
a. rows against, a m.k They lcunned to mfoiin ihen 
mast, i that, a*' no impression had been made* upon the 
r<>( k 1 >\ tile arrow h. a.ls, thev mint prognosticate the* \\msi 
and pi. die ted the ultimate Itmmph o! the white* man — 
a. .m. unist a lice value h shoe-, that the* class to which they 
belonged stood m no tear oi lovabv Knah Tamil), dis¬ 
satisfied', stnt lor the k pnests,’ obviously a ditte ic’iit < l.ns 
fi oin flu* .fix Diets, and requested them opinions. 1 t ora 
t he ominous cn <mm-dunce* ot an ancient stone—which had 
been bi.mght irom aJai by their loicfathers—having heen 
bi oken, l fiev aho augmecl the tall ol the* Kiclie* empire* 
Many <>.bj\ c Is such a . small c lav birds, boats or boat- 
sliapc'd vessels, e*tc , have been discovered in *- c puli h t a i 
mounds in North Amei n a, and it rs $■. on |c*c tinc*d that them 
may have been used lor purposes of </o million As anv 
ob]e*c 1 might be*, onn* a, fc'tish, it is probable* that any objee t 
might become a uit*ans ot augury I he* method employed 
appears to have been so to treal the* object that the* piob- 
able i hanies tor or against the happening ot a < chain event 
would be discovered—mile h, indeed, as some* persons will 
toss coins to “ find out " whether an expected event wall 
come to pass or not Portents, Loo, wane implicit 1> be¬ 
lieved in by the American races, and this branch oi augury 
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was, we find, one of the accomplishments of Nezahualpdh, 
lung of rezcuco near Mexico, whom Moutczumi consulted 
concerning the terrible prodigies which startled his people 
pnor to the advance of the Spam mis noon his k-u/dom, 
and which were supposed to predict tlu* return of Ouet- 
zacloitl. the legendary culture-hero of Anahui- , to his 
own again These included e vth<] uakey tempest- Hoods, 
the appe trances of comets an l strange light-,, whilst m\s- 
te r ious voice**. were heard m the air—mil'll prodigies, indeed, 
as tradition usually insists upon as the precursors of the 
downfall of a mighty empire 

The various methods of rfi 'inali'oi have each been ac¬ 
corded a separate a’tide thus the leader is role-red to 

Axinomancy, Belomancy, Capnomancy, un i so torth , 
and m Uv* articles dealing wall the v ino u cmntnes a 
goodly number ol instances of diviuitory pra<“i.-ve will 
l)e discovered 

Divine Name, The : In Jewish mc-ticism great Mre,s is laid 
upon the importance of the Pivine A mu It emi-asts 
of forty-two letters , not, ;p Moses Maonomdes points 
out, comprised in one word, but m a phrase of several 
words, which conveyed an exact notion of the essence ol 
God With the priestly d-vadenoo m the lad die of the 
Temple, a nunc of twelve letters was substituted H r the 
Divine Maine, and as time went <m even this secondary 
name was not divulged to evt rv priest, but only to .1 lew. 
The longer 11,1me was sonn times '.aid to contain lottv-hve 
or seventy-two letters The ten S' firoth aw c.No supposed, 
111 a mvstical sense to be tin* 11 imus of tlie iLitv five 
Divine X uue Jahvch is greitei than 1 am that I am, 
since the latter signifies God in He was before the ere item, 
the Absolute, the I’nknow ible, the liiddui One, but the 
former demotes the Supreme Manifestation, the immanence 
of God in the Cos.no> 

Divine World : Formerly known as the Adi Plane —is m 
the theosophic sthenic of things* the first 01 highest world, 
(in Theosophy) the world first formed by the divine im¬ 
pulse in the creative pro<mss it is unattainable by man 
111 his present state* (See Theosophy and Solar System.) 

Divining Rod : A forked rod, 01 branch of tree, which in the 
hands of certain people is said to indicate, by means ol 
spasmodic movements of vai ying intmsity, tlu* presence 
of water and minerals underground 1'iaees ol the roil 
used for purposes ol divination art* to be found in the records 
of Ancient Fgypt Cieiio amt l'amins both wrote of the 
rod “ vimila ilivma ” Tins am writ divining u>d was a 
form of rhabdomancy 'q v ) or divination by means ol 
little pics.es of stick In Germanv it was known as the 
“ wislung-rod ” and was used just as fortune-tellers use 
cards, collet* or tea-grounds at the pin si nt dav Agncola’s 
[)c lie Mt tallica published at II isle, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth t enlury, makes reference to another rod who li 
he calls the virgula furcata,” the forked, rod to distinguish 
it from the. ' virgula divma ” This tod, he said; was used 
by miners to discover mineral lodes , rhabdomant y having 
nothing to do with this use of the divining >od Mclanc- 
thon mentions this use of the rod and asi nbed the 
behaviour of the * instrument " in the discocei v of metallic 
ores to the law ol sympathy, according to the belief then 
obtaining that metals, trees and other natural objects 
had certain subtle relationships with each other, and 
b< hevers in this theory pomt(*d to the tact that trees which 
grew above mineral lodes droop as though attracted down¬ 
wards ; the modern scientific explanation of this natural 
phenomenon being that it is due to the poverty of the soil. 
In Sebastian Minister’s Cosmography, also of the sixteenth 
century, may be found engravings oi these “ mineral 
diviners ” at work. The priests of that time persecuted 
them as demons 111 disguise ; they were also included 111 
the witchcrait persecutions, suflcring tortures and burning 


to (loath. Among miners on the Continent the use of the 
'* virgula furcata ” became universal, especially in the 
Harz Mountains and throughout Saxony. In Germany 
it was called tin* Sehlig-Kuthe. “ stnking-rod " irom the 
fact of its appearing to strike when held over mineral ores. 

Robert Hoyle, the “ father of chemistry ” is the first 
to m ike mention of the divnnng md in Kngkiud In an 
essay l) ‘ his published m 100 j may be found the following 
“ A Faked hazel twig is held by its horns, one m each hand, 
t!m holder walking wAh it over plu.es where mineral lodes 
m iv be suspected, and it is said that tin* fork by dipjnng 
down w 11 discover the place when* the 01 e is to be found 
Muiv enriient authors, amongst others our distinguished 
countryman Gabriel Flat, ascribe much to tins defecting 
wand, and others, far from credulous or ignorant, have 
as eve-witne vses spoken of its value When visiting the 
lead-mar's of Somersetshue I saw Us use, and one gentle¬ 
man who enijitoved it declared that if moved without Ins 
wdl, and 1 saw it bend so sti migl v .a to bieak 111 his hand. 
It will only succeed 111 some mini's hands, and those who 
have set'll it may much more readilv believe than those 
who have not ” Some authorities on the subject stale 
that it was fust brought into Fng!an<l in the time ol Ouecn 
Fh/abeth In the State papers of that reign mav be iound 
reCcvtletl the fact Unit commissioner-, wen.* sent to Germany 
to study the best methods of mining and brought hack 
with them Germ in miner-; from the Haiz Mountains , and 
th it th *nC fo: eign, 1 , ’ lnt'-ovlui “ l the divining ivl into 
Iv ijgu 1 seem > lughR probaole 11 w.is first irv*d for w.pcr 
fin ling', however, m South* rn I-Vain e, md not iui*d a ceil 
tur, UR - war it used in Fngland for this purpose It 
bee tin- the -* dow lug rod ” in Fnglund and Somersetshire 
might be c bled the horn* of th<* dowser” Lorkf the 
philosopher, a So.ikm set shire nun rHerred in 1O01 to the 
“ do ,\ sing rod ” and 1 >e < hiincev, also belonging to tile 
coantv, tells of singular cues of jousers as he calls 
them down to the present dav this means of finding 
water is used, burners and owners <>t large estate*. sending 
for a dowser ” when thev wnsh to find a sjuung of vvutei 
These min are not geologists, who might have a scientific 
knowledge oi the locality, they are olten merely labourer 
Tin* rod-, ,ue moolv cut fiom the hurl, but all kinds of 
nut and fruit tree-, have been use,!, white and black thorn 
and privet also bang favourites Fines ol watch-spring 
and coppt r-vviro are aUo ustd, and 111 some cases the 
forked rod is dispense,l with, the p< • uha r sensation ft It 
in the aims, h uuls and bodv tiem ; sufficient to indicate 
the water Then* dovv-wis wander Over the giound with 
the ends of the fork grasped 111 the jr 1 1 iris ol the hands and 
the rod downwards and when tins moves, turning suddenly 
in Ins hand, upwards, it 1-, said toi water, downwards for 
minerals, at that spot will be found the desired object, 
absolute (»»m*c truss frequently Ring achieved In 
later y ears attempts have been made to scientifically in¬ 
vestigate the question and amongst am idem* “’dowsers” 
we hnd the names of Lord Farrer and the Lit*' Mr Andrew 
Lang As to the theory for these movements the electrical 
or magnetic Iheorv was exploded by Father Kucher in 
165} who balanced the rod on a inctionless support like 
a delicate pair of scales and found that 111 this position 
nothing would induce it to move ovci hidden water or 
metal It must be held by some hum.m being before the 
movements take place. Chevreul, the French savant, 
in 185.1 put forward the theory of involuntary muscular 
action. A modern scientist gives his opinion that very 
possibly it is due to a faculty in the ” dowser” akin to 
that possessed by a medium : “ some transcendental per¬ 
ceptive power unconsciously possessed by certain persons, 
a faculty analogous to what is called clairvoyance. Not 
exactly to be described as L clear-seeing ' but rather, a 
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dim, obscure impression not ren<hing tbe br.nn through 
the organ of vision, seldom ever rising t(, the lev< 1 of a con¬ 
scious impression, but one able to start the nervous reflex 
action winch caused the must les to twitch and the rod or 
other ' autoscope ’ to move. Doubtless, champ's of blood 
pressure and pulse rate also occur m t he dowser , and it this 
lie so, quite possibly modem instrumental apphames tor 
recording these will ultimately supeuede flu* primitive 
forked t\vier ” lie goes on to say that ' The dow.su ’ 
m fact, ‘ feels for’ and sub< onscumsly dis< ei ns the hidden 
object, whether it be water, hidden treasure or even a 
malefactor concealing himself horn pistil e, who was pur- 
sued and discovered by the ;i"rin y of the famous d o wse r 
Jacques Ayinar, using his sMpei normal powus m i Pojj ” 
Sir Sir \V b Barrett !•' K S f.tihur on l he Ouicsine, I\rd 
A li YYutc, !'hr Occult Si tours 
Divs : The dir of ancient fVisn, pronounced dr<>, dot, or 
dire, is supj)ose<l to !)<■ the same as tin Ktiliipean de\ il of 
the middle ages J n the ioniums s of Persia tliev ui e ieprc- 
sented as male ami fern l 1**, but the male dirs .oe considered 
the more dangerous, and if is from their < harm ter, per¬ 
sonified in a suppo-ad i lnel, that the devil is painted with 
Ins well know'll attributes Idle mah' dns, .uiordmg to 
the legends of i’eisia, weie entrusted with the go\ciiiment 
of the w'oild for seven thousand \ ears anteno'- to the crea¬ 
tion ot Adam, and they were sutler ded In the h male 
or pei is, who under their i luef, (iian ben (nan, ruled other 
two thousand \turx The dominion of the pens was tu- 
nunated by lei>Ii% (the deed of tlm Koiaii) wlio had been 
cieated tioni the t lenn nts oj fire, and whine abode was 
prt woush wath the angeG b blm or Main, as ht' is .To 
Called, became the leafier of the reb< Ihous uitgibs when 
they were tonimunihd to do homage to tin nut inutul 
in.ill, and lx lm; joined b\ the whole i ai < of g<mn, tin male 
ami hmale dir sp whom lie had formulv sulejugute d, he 
was like them (h'jm\ ed ol giuce 1 hits and his imme¬ 
diate follow ei wi re t onih inimd to sniff t for a lorn; |h ru d 
in the infernal regions, but the leiuaiudii w<re allowetl 
to wander over the < until, a lonstant souri e of imsei \ to 
thumahes and to the item m ram, wlnm* iTi'dii'm c is 
put to the tint bv their devn i -g and seem ed by t be example 
of their degradation and sulienngs Tins an supposed 
to assume vauous Jotnw, t spn .ui! v that of tin serpent, 
and m the drawings aiimxnl to i lie l'u sian roi a- m i s i hev 
aie re pi i sent ed much us our own deeds, omis, , nd giants, 
in thi' tabs of tin' mnldlt urns ['lie writer's of 1 he lati l 
ayes, both Atalnari and lVi-ann, have lo< aimed the ,diode 
ol tin sc i\il yenu m the moinifain Kal, tl.ur lUpital is 
Xherinam.ibad, the abode of Aheima-u thin i hud, who 
is identified wath the Alucnniias ol the Mann leans, that 
mnarkuble sect bung said to ha\e borrowed then doi - 
trines from Zoroaster The distinction of sex is a remark¬ 
able ch.it.ictei istn of the dio>, ami its e\ d results m a s\ stem 
ot diabolic s u pel’s f if ion ma\ be read m tin stones of tlm 
kjdnaitue anil 11 \ plnaltae, or nightmare 

Kudently the same in origin as the Peisun don air 
the (Linns ot the Hindoos, who inhabit a woild wlmh js 
tailed, after them, Dai\u l.ogum We ma\ bonow- a 
brief account of them from Kmdersley’s Spt » inn us of 
Hindoo Litevaturc " The dutveis," he s.i\>, ' pci- 

pet ufllly recur m thur lomances, and othei htemiy works, 
and are represented as possessing not only matu i il bodies, 
but as beiiiy subject to human frailties Those saints 
anil heroes who may not as \ et be comudeied wo; thy of 
the paradises of Shiv veil or of Yeeshnoo, aie repicscntcd 
as inhabiting the Haiver-Pogum (or Sorgum) ldiese 
daivers arc in number no less than three hundred and thirty 
millions The priucip.il are-—! 1 Dan untren ’ or ‘ iiubren ’ 
tlieir king ; to wdiom report is made ol all that happens 
among them. 1 Iis court e.f audience is so capacious as to 


contain not only the numerous daivers, but also the 
prophets, attendants, etc They are i(presented in the 
m\ Biological romances of the Hindoos, as having been 
engaged in bloody wars, and with various success against 
the giants (Assoores) The family of Daivimtrcn consists 
of his wife ■ IndeiMunee,’ and his son Scedcru-buddcren * 
(born from a cow), who records the actions of men, by 
wlmh tiny are finally to be judged. 11 'flic attendants 
or connv/ifous of these d.iuers are i The Knmarer/ 
who sing and pin on musical instruments j ‘ Dum- 
banni Naitbr,’ who also ]>ei for in on a species of drum, 
j ‘ Kimprusher,’ who wait on the dauers and are repic- 
scnti'd with the wungs and fan coimti'iiances of angels, 
j ‘ Kunda-gamdooi er,’ similar wingi d beings who execute 
the Tiiandatts of \ r ceshnoo | 1 Ifiinmr 1 a species of 

jugebrs, who amuse the daivi rs with snake dam mg, etc. 
0 \ uldiasi r,’ 1 in ir bards, who are acquainted with all 

arts and m mn|'#»., arid entertain them wilh their histones 
and disionrsi< 7 TselHv,’ who attend tlieni in their 

aenal jommws S ' Kanuanader,' or ‘ Dovibuiks/ mes- 

sengeis, who i oinlin t the* votai k s of Yeeshnoo and Shi wen 
to their respective paradisi s, and the wickeel to hell 
iVarekah;, ot wlmh ‘ b.emen ' is soeensgu ITT The 
thud (lass of daivcrgoi 1, daivers, or genii, are the eight 
Keapi rs of the right side-, of the world, hteralh signified 
by their gem ral name of Ambtafikc mi’auhgaur . they 
are 1 ‘ J min • n,’ w ho is no o tin 1 than Dan untnui, named 
above 2 \ugne-B lugamen,’ the god ot fire ^ Icemen* 
king of death and the infernal regions j ‘ Yerudee,' the 
element of i arth represent! il under the figure of a giant, 
a ‘ \ aivoo,’ god ol air and winds o * \ aroonen,' god 
of i lomls and lam 7 Goobereu,’ god of riches 8 ' Ls- 
.saunien,’ nr Slave on himself, m one of 11 :h i,oo.S nppenr- 
uun es on e.o 1 h To these ]»nmi{)al dan ers, Kmdersley 
adds w it 1 unit sulln mol reason the Kecshees ’ of the Hin¬ 
doos, ami their tublary god ot xntue, ‘ Derma Daive ” 
i 01 the true oriental doftnne of tliesi ( i \ il genu the 
7 oid-Ac‘ s/a may be consulted, which associates the idea 
of nil ui.on especially with tlm puns or female dus, con¬ 
trary to the later romances ol islamisrn Tins anomaly 
ruappi at m om own fair\ tali s tin. 1 same characters, w'hich 
at turns, an invented wath tin most maligna lit attributes, 
bung often dweribed under foims of s^lphdike grace and 
lx aufy 

Djemscheed, The Cup of : Y dnniation ( ujg winch has been 
the subpit of mans of the- poems and myths of ancient 
Pusia It was jjpflum ui to have bun found while digging 
the foundations ol iVrsepohs, idled with the elixir of un- 
inortaht \ In this magical up was mmored the wliole 
w 01 Id. and 1 \ u \ thme, good anil c\ il, was re\ ealed therein. 
The Pusmns lia-el great faith in tin si' revelations, and 
a tti limited the j>i ospi rity of then 1 mpne to the possession 
ol this famous i up 

Doctrine of Correspondence: Swedenborg.) 

Donn : boil of Main the Proud, an Irish liuo of mi'diewal 
b genii In the L\ ffyxtv < } l the Atnuuls we aie told how 
]■ inn a 1 (I K< 11a and ti\ e ol her i hamj)iims w ere out himting 
one dn\ , and follow id a brauUlul faun until it vanished 
nndet ground Sacking shelter in a noble mansion, tlmy 
wire 1 MU Hamid b\ thorn nine Midir and his bmtlur; 
and then aid was asked against the rest of the Damian 
folk It mulls th.it thrui m the* ynr the\ had to fight 
their f. ir\ loes, and ad them followeas liad been killed ex- 
ci'jilmg the uglil-.md twenty warriors thenmed es The 
icuii w'ineh they had followed had been an enchanted 
maiden sent to entice them After a \eur ui simcessliil 
fighting, the Dana ms were obliged to make pewce 

Double Triangle : b s << Magic.) 

D’Ourches, Comte : Blench nugnetist. and mummmeer, 
associated about 1850 with Baron do Guidenstubbe m the 
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attempt —«successful o’llv after six mouths of endeavour— 
to estibhsh m 1'ianc i spiritualistic circles such .is were 
bung form si at the tun' in Amene 1 At? 'r a tune thev 
wvre sueeesstul in obt lining such mimfeAinons ns raps, 
the vibration ot piano chords, and direct writing 
Dovantes : [See Daivers ani Daivergoelb 
Dowie, The Prophet : v America, U.S. of.) 

Dowsers: (S.e Divining RodJ 
Dowsing, George : hv England 1 

Draconites : otherwise dentnies, dcteouus, or obsianus, is 
described bv Vlbertus Mipuis as a slun 0g blu k some ot 
pyramidal tigute It is not very easv to oh! mi, as it na 11 t 
be taken ont ol tin: he id ot a dingon, cut olt while the 
beast is still puiUfjg It subdiiV'i ill sorts ot po.son, and 
endows its with invincible iouran' L'ln* kmo 

ot tlie East esteem si it a g-( eat treasure 
Dragon : A purelv fabulous monster <»( enormous si/e, com¬ 
mon to almost all < ountnes De,i npttons of its annearanre 
vary; but it appeals to have been of a reptilian it it ure 
often of a red <r green colour, sum 'times with se\ etal heads 
which vomited tortli tire and vapour,, and a large and 
clumsy tail It was ot enormous strength, lint the an¬ 
cients belnwed that it could be elutnn ‘d In’ music, and 
the which guarded the golden thv._r was soothed 

bv the voice of Medea Jn India at the tone ot \le\under 
the (Treat, a, Jkilj >u was wo^iupned as a go 1 and m o cult 
lnstorv it is the mamtestation ot iu.ll I'lu' dia^ai, how*- 
ever, is bust known m 1 « gendary lustoiw a; the' intrude 
monster, whose dutv it was to pros ule the hero with on- 
portumtw.s of valour, and in this capmity it has hgur-sl 
111 manv a tale l'he k*>end ot St (lunge and- the ! bacon 
is familiar to cvcivone, and also the dt ug u» that was '-lam 
bv Sir Lancelot, one ot tlu knights ot Kmg \i thin A bound 
Tabh' In Revelation the (ha^m, a 1 eprgs •ntation ot tin* 
Kvd One, is overcome by Mehaugel Mi.'lia-d On one 
fenie ot th( % 1 inn given to thn,e who w ere < 111 < d of po ,session, 
about tlie time ot Kcurv VII , lucre u a-> poM, aved an 
angel standing wutli both feet. on a dr 1 ;•>,> L'he ,d ,i <>[ the 
dragon is .peril tps $*voK\d irom the c<m eohou ot tin* 
earth, as a living being a noRon which wouhl g an c linency 
from Earthquake and relate 1 phenomena 
Dragon’s Heal : {See Astrology.) 

Dragon’s Tail: < v v Astrology.) 

Dreams : The occult signuu .uue oi dieam. was a matter of 
.speculation among the wuse at an tally peiiod in tin history 
of civilisation In the articles upon Bnbv lom.i and l*g\pt 
we iiave to some extent outlined the rui'thoils by w inch the 
wise men of those countries divined the future from visions 
been in sleep, and to these we must rcler tin ieadt r, as well 
as to the arm les dealing with uth< r counties, sa\ age and 
civilised, where he will discover a good ded of data is kiting 
to dreams and dreamdoic In tins place we ran 01 U\ indi¬ 
cate some ot the moie outstanding thrones of antiquity 
regarding the natuie and causes ot dnams and the manner 
in which tlie ancient diviners generally interpreted them 
Di emits- wore regarded .is of two hinds - talse and true, 111 
either case emanating from a supeinatural intelligence, 
evil or good By the ancients sleep was regarded as a 
fed ond hie, in wimh the soul was heed fnun the brnlv and 
therefore much mote active than during the waking state 
The acts it observed and the scenes through whn h it 
passed were thought to have a bearing on the luture liteof 
the dreamer, but it is possible that the dream-life w*as 
regarded as supernatural and “ inverted," and that the 
events which the bodiless spirit beheld wen* the opposites 
of those which would later occur 011 the earth-plane* The 
idea thus originated that “ dreams go by contraries," as 
both popular behei mid the many treatises upon the sub¬ 


ject of nightly visions assure 11s is the case. 

However the belief in the divinatory character of dieam s 
aro^e. there is every proof that their causes and nature 
exeivised some of the greitest minds of antiquity. Ain- 
totle behoved them to arise solely from natural causes 
Poadnmus the Sonc was of the opinion that thev wen* of 
thro* kinds, dm inwt automatic, and <omingYr<>m the 
(l-'u sight of the soul, tin; second from spirits and the 
thud Imiii Hud (Vat ippiis. I )enioi ritus, and Pvth.mora- 
held doi 11 iius almost identn.il or differing only m detail 
Liter, Macrobms divided dreams into live kinds; |l h 
<it'\im. the vision, the ocular dream, the liisonmium and 
the phantasm The first Is a figurative and mystenou, 
reores Mt.pmu which requires an interpretation , the 
s'-cinid we an ex i* t 1 epiee*uta(ion of a future event m 
sh*ep ; the third wa, a dieam representing some priest 01 
divinity, who d.*il,ued to tin* sleepc*r things to come, 
the fou i t h was an ordniaiy di< am not desei v ing of at ten’ 
tion, and the fifth was a (list ui bed half awake dieam, a 
sneeiek of night mare Oth(*r wnteis divide dreams into 
accident d di-aus and those which were induced for the 
purpose, of dtiin it ion We an* told by llemdotus that 
in the temple of Bel in Babylon u pnestess lay on a bid 
reads* to dream visions ot 1 he second class, and that the 
beds of sin h Miothsaven were often made of the skin oi a 
ram m well known The ani lent Hebrews obtained such 
(heams bv sle«f|ii;i r among tombs, and this mpouul gate¬ 
way to the -uioei natnr il world seems to have been, and 
still m known to the mafoiitvof nations, barbarous ami the 
icverse, <u cittmitrlv a*> hvpnpfiv and other methods ot 
reaching it, plane, and Imaring its pioiimiiiicnicnt*. 
Sleep w,c, 0/ 1.> 11 r-,«*. often imbued by drugs, whether tlie 
soma of tin* ! Iimloos, tin* p'p.'Mlotl of the ancient Mexican,, 
the h isi hfsh of t})** \iabx, or the opium ot tlie Malavs nf 
('hmese, and the,'* naruMics v. hn h have tin* propeitv oi 
jinlm mg sp.rdv s!v;> and of heightening 111 waul visum 
were ami ,li r great l\ prized by pfob'^sioual di earners all o\ m 
the woi Id, e, com, illy a, they rendered di earning almost 
immediate!v poufbL 

With the nature of ecstatic vision we have dealt liiidei 
the In'admt td Hypnotism and now that we have 011 limed 
the older tin 01 ics n gai dmg tin* ea use and nat in e of dreams 
(for with the modem and purelv physiological theories on 
the snipe. 1 we have no i oiu ei n 111 the pine O, we may pass 
on to consider the methods bv which dreams were lead o: 
divined A, lie., been remarked, t his was generally undei- 
takeu by a spi > ial * lavs of divnu rs, who 111 ancient (.ree<e 
were known a, < )m*io<'i ltikm. or inf er])i etets of dreams 
L'ju* fust treat mi* on the subjei t is that ot Art emuloi us, who 
lived m the lime ot Anfonmu, Pius He differentiates 
between the di earns of Kings and those of 1 oiuinonei s, as 
he believe, that tin* visions of rovalty must have 1 e for cnee 
to the commonw’ealtii and not t< the nullvidual. Hrcmms 
which K*]>resent someBung as happening to the uidivudnal 
who dreams them, show that thev have a personal sigmti- 
( aiiee, w Ju'-i'a,, it the dii am rekites to another jt wall com ein 
him alone IP* details the numerous spet ic, of dream , 
throughout fi. e book,, and then addm es numerous exam¬ 
ples Neither for rule nor illustration have we any space 
lien*, and indeed, the literature, popular and otherwise, 
which treats of om*iromum:v is so extensive and so readih 
accessible that no necessity arises tor so doing Sufhcc 
it to say that the rules of Artemidorus are far from clear, 
and according to them, ,uiv dream might signify any oveni, 
and any interrm:ta,Uon of tlie same miglit be considered 
justifiable* l'he method of testing dreams according to 
Amyraldus is lus Dismays sur les So ages divin s' (Saumur, 
ibg5) is whether the instructions and advice that they 
contain make for good or ill—a test it is impossible to 
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apply until after the result is known. But Amvraldus 
surmounts this difficulty by proposing to test dreams by 
the evidence they show of divine knowledge- by asking 
oneself in short, whether the dream it was desired to 
examine gave any evidence of such things , t s God alone could 
know. It would seem from an exarnin.ition of such 
dreams as were submitted to the diviners of antiquity that 
the symbolism thev exhibited was of a chaf.u t< r so pro¬ 
found that it could only he unriddled by an interpreter who 
ireeived divine aid, such as was atlorded m the rase of 
Moses or Daniel. It is plain, however, that the most far- 
letched interpolations wen given to many of the most 
epoch-making dreams of antiquity, and indeed, the oneio- 
(iitical system is one of the weakest spots m the arrumn 
f)f oe< till science, and was the first of its d< pal tnients to 
fall into disrepute* and Income file prey of the < h.irlatan. 
There are not wanting serious students of the oeiuit who 
doubt entirely the < ceult significance of dreanm, and it 
must be granted (hut no good reason exists foi classing 
them generally with the vision, 01 a condition oi second 
sight or ecstasy See II Hutchinson, bream s ami their 
Meanings, London, rqoi ; J. G Colquohoun, Magic, 
Witchcraft and Annual Magnetism, London, 1851 , II. 
riiristmas, 'J he Cradle of the 'Jinn t/iauts, London, i.Sqq, 
and m.inv other popular and nioie advanced h.indbooks 
on t ho sebjec t 

Dreams of Animals: It was believed b\ manv that animals 
dreamed Limy says. Lv'ldent it n, that hoi ms, dogs, 
lane, oxen, she < pe and go.its, doe duaiiK W r Iu*reripon 
it is credibly also thought that all cmatmcs that In mg 
forth their young (jiiirke and living, dor th(* same As 
for those that lav egges, it is not so n.rban that they dre ame, 

1 >ut resoh ('d it is that they doe sleepe 

DrCSS, Phantom: The question of the apparel win n by ap¬ 
paritions lva* of late \ ears a* oust'd ronside'i able < ontj ov ersy 
Says Mr Podmoie* ‘ 'Die apparition nniiiii'inly consists 
simply of a figure, clothed as the percipient was at» Uvfturn d 
to see the agent f.lothed , w hen as to b»* true to lih tie* 

I li,miasm would ,ss a rule have to appear tin bed Ineasis 
where tin* vison giv< s no information ns to the agent s 
< lotlnng and sui roundings gene mllv and, asahiadv mid, 
such ca.^es form tie' great m ijontv <d the well att< ->1 * < 1 
narratives- wo may suppose that what is Lamnnttid is 
not anv pari id the superin 1.1I content ot the agent s con¬ 
sciousness, but am rmpiession fiom the Underlying massive 
and peumunent elements which rcpiesent his personal 
identity The percipient's imagination is Dearly com¬ 
petent to clothe sue Ir an impression with a|>ptopnatr im¬ 
agery, must indeed so clothe it if it is to use into rouse 1011s- 
ne .s at all” ' l The ghosts, it will have been obseivcd, 
always appear clothed Have Dollies also ethereal coun¬ 
terparts ? Su< h was and is the belief of many cailv races 
of mankind, who leave (lot lus, loud, and weapons in the 
grave’s e>f the eb\id, or burn them on tlie hine-ral pile that 
tlu-ir Inends mav have all thrv icquiie* in the’ spun woild 
But are we prepared to acee pt this view ? And again, these* 
ghosts commonly appear, not in the clothes whiDi they 
were' wearing at death— for most deaths take pla< e m bed-- 
but 111 some othe'is, as will be mem tiom an exam:natie>n 
of the stone s already cited Are we' to suppose the t the re al 
body going 1o its wardrohe to clothe its nakedness withal ? 
or that, as in the case of Lnsigu ( avgile ante’s appearance 
tei Frau Keikcn, the ghost will actually take e>ft the e thereal 
clothes it wore at death and replace them with others 5 
It is scarcely necessary to pursue the subject The diffi¬ 
culties and contradictions involved in adapting it to ex¬ 
plain the clothes must prove fatal to the ghost theory.” 

Mr. Tlnstlcton Dyer says on the sublet 

“ It is the familiar dress worn m lifetime that is, in most 


cases, one of the distinguishing features of the ghost, and 
when Sir George Vilhers wanted to give a warning to his 
son, the Duke of Due kmgham, his spirit appeared to one 
of the Duke’s servants 1 in the very clothes he used to 
wear ' Mrs Grove, in her Night Side of Nature gave an 
account c>f an apparition which appeared at a house in 
Surratt, 1 Icrtlordshire It was that of a well-dressed 
gentleman, m a blue coat and bright gilt buttons, but 
without a head. It v< ms that this w r as reported to be 1 
the ghost of a poor man of that neighbourhood who had 
beem murdere’cl, and whoa head had been cut oft He 
e.ould, tlierefoie, only be m ogiisuj by Ins ' blue Coat and 
bright gilt buttons ’ Indeed, man}- ghosts have been 
nn knamed from the kinds of dre'ss 111 which they have 
been m the’ habit of appeating Thus the ghost at Allan- 
bunk was known as Pearliu Jean,' from a species of lace 
nude of tlircad whnh Dm wore 1 ; and the ‘White 
Lady’ at Ashley Jlall- bin other ghosts who have borne 
the same 1 name- from the white 1 drape-ry in which she 
prtM'nUd In rseli Some 1 ladv ghosts have be'en styled 

‘ Silky,’ from the 1 rustling of their silken costume, in the 
wearing of winch they have maintained the phantom 
grande ur of their earthly life Then* was the- ‘ Silk) ' at, 
Bla< k Ib'ddon who used 1o appear in silken attire, often¬ 
times 'rattling in her silks', and the spirit <d Denton 
Hall --also Ugmvd ‘ Silky’ walks about 111 a white 1 silk 
dress of antique fashion This last ‘ Silky ’ was thought 
to be 1 the ghost of a lady who was mistiess to the profligate 
Duke of Argvll m the 1 leign ot William III , and died sud- 
el< nl\, not without snspa 10m o< murder, at t hirton, near 
Shields- on'* of his i\ idem es The* “Banshee of L0D1 
Nigelal,’ too, win arrayed in a Milk dress, green in colour. 
Those tieditions date from a pci u>d w hem silk ways not in 
common use 1 , and there lore attracted notice 1 in country 
place's Some years amj a ghost appeal ed at Hampton 
t'oiut, habited in a black 'aim eh»ss with white kid gloves 
The White 1 1 Ladf ot Skips*a ’ mala s her midnight sere¬ 
nade's clothed m lone, white, diapery Lady Bothvcll, 
who haunted the mansion of W oodhouselie, always ap- 
p. aicd in white', and the apparition of the mansion ot 
Houndvoog, m Ik rw ickDm c— bearing the name of 
‘ ( happie ’ 1 ■. eiad in silk attiu 

“ (One of the 1 ghosts siim ad the cell hinted Wilhngton 
Mill was that of a female in meyish garnu nts Sometimes 
she was s,ml to ho wi.ipjul in a mantle, with her head 
ekj>r»ssul and her hands crossed on her lap Walton 
Abbey hail its In adless l.nly who used to haunt a certain 
wvutise ottc'il Dumber, dressed in blood-stained g.ume nts. 
with her infant m In r arms, and, in short, most ot the 
ghosts that have tenanted our coentiy lnnios have been 
note'd for their distinctive chess 

1 Daniel Detm , 111 his / ssuv eg the lints iy and futility 
of Appmih m ha 4 - given many minute details as to the 
tin ,s of a ghost He tells a laeghuhlc and hiDily amusing 
story of sonic rohheis who iooke into a mansion m the 
count r\ , and, while' lamm king erne of the rooms, tiny 
saw, in a ehair, *a grav c, anemmt man, with a long lull- 
bottomed wig, and a rnh, brocadecl gown, etc (me ot 
the jobbers threatem d to Pur oft Ins ‘ 111 h broi a.ded gown,’ 
another hit at him with a hillock, and was alamo il at 
scrim* it | >a.ss through the <111 , and t lie 11 the old mail 
1 changed into the 1 most hond 1 c monstc'i Unit eve 1 was 
sc‘ell, with eves like two fmry dagger, reel hot 1 lie ‘•aim 1 
apparition eu< ounte-i eii the m in chile rent 1001ns, and at 
last the sci \ ants, whe we 1 c at the toy ot the house, t hi ow¬ 
ing senile 1 ‘hand eremades ’ down the chimneys ol tmse 
rooms, the thieves weie dispersed Without adding -fur¬ 
ther stories of this kind, which may he taken lor what they 
arc worth, it is a generally 1 craved belief in ghost hue 
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that spirits arc accustomed to appear m the dresses wlueh 
they wore m their lifetime -i notion credited fiom the 
days of Pliny the Youngei to the piesent das' 

" But the fact of ehosts appearing m cart his laiment 
has excited the iidieule of mans* jdulosophers, who. ecen 
admitting the possibility ol a spiritual manifestation, deny 
that there can he the' gho-,t ot a suit ot elot he* ( a o; go 
Cruikshank, too, who was no belies er m ghovn, sum, up 
the nutter thus * As it is < leads' impossible for spirits 
to wear dresses made ot the mat''rials of eanh, u<* should 
like to know if there are spntual outlining sluups loi the 
clothing of ghoMs who pay suits on taith ’ Wlutevef 
the obteetions may he to the upp«' a>anee of g'mots m human 
attire, thev base not Iurheito .»vei thrown tie* bclitl m 
their being seen thus elo|||i‘d, and Bs ion, d< st.idung the 
‘ Black Friar ’ who haunted the cloisters and other parts 
of Xess’stead \bbey, telL us that he svas always 

arras ed 

In cowl, and heads, and dusky garb 
Indeed, as Dr Tv lor i ntn: k*, * It is an habitual lea tut e 
of the ghost stories of the civilised, as ol the savage world, 
that the ghost comes ilesscd, and even duSsed m well- 
known clothing worn m lito ’ \nd he adds that the doc¬ 
trine ol ob|eet-souls is held by the \1 gong mil tribes, the 
islanders of the Injian group, and the Karens ot Bur mail 
— it being supposed that not onls men and beasts have 
souls, hut 1 nor game things Thus, Manner, describing 
the Fipan belief, writes If a stone or any other sup- 
stance is broken, lmmoitalit \ is espial!} its levaid , liar, 
artifici.il bodies have equal good back with men, and hogs, 
and earns If an axe or a clnsel is wore out or broken up, 
a wav Hies its soul for the s( ivice of the gods The Fijians 
can further show' vou a sorl ol nitural well, ot dei'p hole 
m the grounel, at one of their islands, ,n ro,s the bottom 
of which runs a stream of water, in which vou may clearly 
see the souls of men and women, beasts and plants, stinks 
and stones, canoe-, and horses, and of all the bioken utensils 
of this frail world, swimming, oi rathe r tumbling along, 
one over the other, pell mcll, into the legions ot immor¬ 
tality ’ \s it has been obwrv ed, ammistu r<mr ej>t ions 
of this kind are no more irrational than the popular idea 
prevalent m civilised communities as to spoils appearing 
m all kinds of garments 

Druidic Language: (Yc Shelta Thari.) 

Druids : ( Yr Celts, j 

Drum, Magic: dve Lapland.) 

Drummer of Tedworth : A polterg.Mst who haunted the 
house of Mr John Mompesson, of Tedworth, Wilts, about 
the \ ear ibbi and onwards In Match of that \ ear Mom¬ 
pesson had had a vagrant drummer brought be for e a 
justice of the peace, w line by bis drum was confiscated 
'The instrument was taken to the house ot Mompesson, 
during the latter’s absent e, and immediately a violent 
poltergeist disturbance broke out Vpjuntions were 
seen by membeis of the household, pus es of furniture 
were seen to move of themselves-, small obje< ts w r er<‘ tiling 
about by invisible hands, the \ o linger children were levi¬ 
tated as they lay in their beds, and there w.is a continual 
sound of drumming every night The drummer, under¬ 
stood to be the cause of the trouble, was transported, 
w'hcn peace once mote reigned in the nlllieh-d household , 
but ere long he managed to ret urn, when the disturbances 
broke out with renewed \igour There is no first-hand 
uc count of this poltergi ist, save that of Joseph Cdanvd 
Snddm ismus Triumphal its, 100S — and though (danvil 
is our authority lor the whole stoiy, that part of it which 
he himself declares to have witnessed is certainly not the 
most marvellous, but describes sciatchings and printings 
heard m the vicinity of the childrens’ beds 

Du Potet : One of the original foundeis of spiritualism in 


1'ranee, and one of the first experimentalists m table- 
turning, eiih i m that country or elsewhere (St'r France) 

Du-Sith Black Fdf ) A little mm, believed to b** ot bury 
origin, who killed Sir l,a< lilan Mor M’( lean at the battle 
of fi .u-l b mnard, m Islav, Scotland, in the year \ yjS. 
rile stoi v inns that this little man ottered Ins services to 
Sir James M icdonald, the opponent of Su Lachlan , and 
that the lit tei ‘s death was ( arise. 1 by an arrow wliicli 
struck him on the head, and was after wards bumd to be 
an Lit bolt In icplv to a ijuestton ot Macdonald s the 
little mm i cjdied l am calh'd Du-sith, and you were 
beiti r to hive me with \ou than against pm ” 

Duad : i s < Godd 

Dual Personality: In -every forth of ceiebial dissociation 
ihere is a dist-jpbame of i on aioustiess Soinetlmi's, and 
Cspecial!v in th- trance, theic oi i urs what is known as 
" sjdit eonsi imiMii w, ' and tin' split ma\ Ik* so pi onouneed 
that t he subp ct seems to ha ve t wo oi more distinct persou- 
albn s The secondot y personality may dilter lrom the 
primary in m mv wavs, and possess entirely distinct mtel- 
lectu.il and moral characteristics Idle entranced sub¬ 
ject m iv allude to his normil consi lousiiess m tin* third 
jierwon, m tv intune its opinions and attitude, or even 
expires^ direct ant igonism towaials it The secondary 
personality sometimes alternates with tin* primary in 
sncii a wav as to suegist that two spirits are stiugglmg to 
po>sess tin' same plnsnal organisation Another pecuhar- 
11 \ r of this state ls that whereas the normal const lousm ss 
geneiallv knows nothing of the others, the seioirdaty 
personalities have full know ledge of euh other and of the 
normal t onero.usm'ss Dual pers<> tnililv is not cunfilled 
to tile tram e stall*, but may arise spontaneously H L 
Stevenson mik<-> effective use ot it m bis Strange Case 
aj Dr Jchyll and Mr Ilydt • 

Duguid, David: V (ilasgow' painting medium who achieved 
t on aiFiable sut t'ess m his line lb* was a cabiuet-niakei, 
who in i Soo tound himself jioisesscd of mediumistic laeul- 
tu's At first an ordinary rapping medium, he speedily 
dt velojied the power of painting in trance, even in the 
dark A still higher stage of meduiiuslup was reached 
when dins t drawings w ere produced m his presence These 
drawings, geneiallv Copies ot Dutch masters, purporting 
to be done by tin* original artists, art' said not to have 
been without miiiv merit, ap u t fiom the fact th.it they 
were dom in complete daikness The two principal con- 
truls were l<ifvsd.u 1 and Sts en In 1800 control of the 
nu'di urn's organism was taken by Ibifed, prmt'e <>t Persia 
at the beginning of the ( hnstion era, and An hmagus. 
Unfed rt latetl his in my adventures through Dijfuill’s 
m.'dmmsluj) m a series of sittings extending over some 
V ears A Persian of princely both, he had borne arms 
m his eouutrv ’s defence Alter extensive travels, lie was 
admitted to the magi, and ultimitely became \i clnn.igus. 
He was of those who bon* nth gilts to Bethlehem at the 
birth of (’hint Finally he met hr* death in the arena 
at Koine 11 ap'd, Prune of Persia, vv is afteiwards pub¬ 

lished m book form (,s’<v Spiritualism). 

Duk-duk, The : Members of a secret smiety of Nov Pomer¬ 
ania. who are also tailed Spirits 

Dumbarin-Nardar : One of the classes of attendants or 
companions ot the Hindoo daivers, w'hose special duty 
it is to pi ly upon a kind of drum 
Dupuis, Charles Francois: 17)2-1800. Charles Pnniuns Du¬ 
puis was born at Trie le-Chateau, and educated by his 
lather and atterwauls at the College d’Harcourt At the 
age of twenty-four he was mule prulessor of rhetoric 
at Lisieux , but lus inclination led him into the held of 
111 itliem itics In his work, Origin? de ions les Callus he 

att(*m])ts to explain not only all the mysteries of antiquity, 
but also the origin of all religious beliefs. In his Memoir 6 



Durandal 13) Egbo 

explicahf du Zodiaju? chromdogique el mytholnqiquc fiSob) Durandal : A magical :v.oi<l belonging to Roland of legen- 
h<* maintains a common origin lor the astronomical and darv fame 

religions opinions of the (/reeks, Egyptians, ( hmi'se, Duum Vira : f Mr Sibylline Books.) 

Persians, and Aral)!.: ns. 


E 

Ea : (Sec Babylonia.) 

Earth laid upon a Corpse: It is ndab'd m iVn mint's l our 
that it was the custom in the Highlands of Scotland to 
lav on the breast of the deceased ,i wooden j 1. tier ton- 
taming a little eaith and a little salt- ti t former to s\m- 
boli/e the corruptibility o( the body, the latti r the mcoi- 
ruptibilitv of the soul 

Ebennozophim : f.Mr Astrology.) 

Eber Don : t hief of tlie Mile' in u tnv.uhis <d Ik hind Mmiv 
of tin ir ships were lost in .1 stm in w lrn h the I dn.t.iin tVj v ) 
raised by magic 

Eblis, or Haris as he IS also ( died the ' Satan ” ot tin Mo¬ 
hammedans Jt is said that he \v,ii an inmate of A/nzil, 
the heaven nearest (aid, and when the .men R v ei e com¬ 
manded to bow down to the fust man, / !>li\ was the < hu f 
of those who rebelled Tin y weie cast out of \/a/il, 
and / hhs and Ins follow < rs v 1 re seuTeiued to mi tic r in 
hell for a long time It is supposed that he was < oinpost d 
of tli(‘ elements of the , and that In ‘inmilnl the juris 
in the government of the world 

Ech-Uisque : v Cache void me. nine, watt r hoist Tire 
l\h was a goblin of liudilaml loll: loo , muli rduod 

to be a favourite lor m a wn rued bv tin K"lj>u , in tacit 1 to 
Inn souls to Ins master tin P< \il Jn the ciisgiusc ot a 
line shad, beau 11 fn 11 \ .ucoutied, the Kdljm gr,i/< d mini- 
(ently bv the w a v vuli I'he weei\ Wnvtlji't, ] , wii 1 ;; b\ , 
and in In v mg this sjdt mini animal to have Miivtd bom 
Ins niistei, was ti mjded to nidi na ol him to In ip him 
on J11-. \si} , and the dec* it lid l\< !j>u , u maimne ipin t (l s 
a lamb until the 1 1 n \ t lit 1 w fan h. liniiinti ij. would t In u 
with a liend'sh vdl of triumph jdnngi In ;<dong mto an 
aclj.ict nt pool It was believed that the ‘'mil ol th-“ un 
tortunate man, wdio had had no time to jnn pair tyi deatli, 
would thus be s a ft I \ sc < u re d to t lu h \ ll < hie , while the 
Kelpie 1 e*c< i\ed tin hodv ill jm v ment for his trouble 

Echo D‘Outre Tombe Journal' : bW France.) 

Eckartshausen, K. Von: Authoi ol l\r (Jn.tJ .u, t!\ sMm- 

tiuirv ikSooi l\c !uu t shdu^t ,i , i>\ 1 > 1111 1 and id.inatnui an 

intense lv 1 1 lie, ions man, at lirst wrote sc\( ral little books 
of de\ otion that had great \ ogue in h ra m e and (.m man \ 

He lati r turned Ins attention to laig<r v orks of a more 
juofound (harac'tii, sm li as that mentioned above* \t - 
voiding to lu hai Fhuu\ni the rupiKite fat ultv ot t nit' com¬ 
munion with tin* t hurt h is the inward t (inception of things 
spiritual and with this sense present, is possible the begin¬ 
ning of Regem t edion understood as the ]>i oc< ss of grndunllv 
eliminating origin il sm lbs work on the Interior (lunch 
is m two parts . first, elucidation ot his doctrine , second, 
a senes of dogmas or assertions derived theicdrom 

Ectenic Force: A supposed pin steal forte emanating from 
tilt* person of the medium, and (Inerted bv his will, by 
means of which objects may be moved without contact 
m apparent defiance of natural laws I'he existence ot 
such a force w r as first postulated In Count Agenor de (dis¬ 
parity to explain the phenomena of table turning and 
rapping, and the name Eitcnu Forte was bestowed upon 
the supposed agency by de Gasparin’s colleague, M Thury. 
Ihe experiments of Tluiry and de (lasparm art' declared 
to otfer some of the most convincing evidence that spirit¬ 
ualism can produce, and have influenced more than one 
eminent student of psychic research. If it be true that 
tables were moved without contact, then such a theory 


is indeed lift i*ss *ty, but the evidence lor tins type of phe¬ 
nomena is not al undent 

Eddy, Mrs. Mary Baker : Me New Thought.) 

Eden, Garden of : umc Paradise.) 

Eel : The t i is CM’dlti'd With i In posse sion of many mar¬ 
vellous virtues If be is li it to (fn* out of the water, bis 
hod v ep< d inst r ong v 11 i anl t lie blood of a \ ulture, 
and the v, hole j f • < < d umlm a. dune lull, the competition 
wdl rne-e from tie- <h td anvtlnng brought to it, and will 
give it lift* as be hue It i , .bu mud that he who cats 
the still warm hem L of an e 1 ' wdl In seized with, tin* spirit 
of jik ijdu * v, and vdl j 11 du t. thmes to come The* 
I'g> ptt.cn-> vsoi'sbi'pj k d tin ft l, which their priests alone* 
had the i :eht to cat Mngn t, Is were made* m the* 
eighteenth < mtiirv ol four and the juice of mutton 
The!, e in.iv be adde d a lbtl< a needed 0 told by William of 
M.i leu dun v A dt i n of the r hnre h of I .Igiii, in the Count) 
cl Morav m NnfL'iiil, having n hea d to code his church 
to sonn* ju<>us monk-', wa> t h need, with all his canons, 
into i> b, wlin h tin broiler cook made into a 
st< v 

Egbo, The : or Esik, n a sc < n t o< iety of ('al.tbTf, neat the 
\vm chlt.i Ihe mi [j nu m*. t-.gey" and the society! is 
div ide.L mto t li vs n crab <o w lin-h the tirst three a.re not 
open (n sfr i ■, \b others, , s a tide, buv themselves into 
1 lie lv gin i ei bail tin n tin n, and t In numia thus obtnuu d 
is shaii d ..iinnm-d tin A i m; /\/ vim town the inner c in le 
fin k'irg i- jm ggtutiil thi-MK a t\ u iu!t r tin 1 1 tie ot (amh a 
I’ a< h grad • his 1 1 > spt t i d t- -1, v a 1 d l v , on vv inch their I dan 
or -s.nut-m isti i evic.as complete control Whenever 
an t ) d.iv i- 'imomn ed, -d sc wtiiiun, and children 
tike thgiit in ill vlj.K efniiK, . s tlv lk mbas-,adot of the Idem, 
arm'd ssPh a lu-asv vMnp, no. through the village and 
lade s ee rein whom he rnav encounter J'lie idc-ni m 
Usua-Uv t htnn.it who in t •. m the distant bush-kind, and 
wlie'ii he ajgeaiw u n in a fantadic guise of mats 
and brant in* , whnli tovtis him bom head to loot, and 
with ,l blat k ni-nk on 1m l, -t e flu jumupals ot the ordei 
t heunelv is ai e hn fed my tin r bv ,i garb of lea v t s so gath¬ 
ered up that 1 In-v s > Ju to r,\n\ e in a < onnt ctcd mass 

fhe (Inlm * > t / iiv / gb , 's,iv> f roebt in us) is salt! to 
have migmuted it tin* tail's v.huh vv t i e held .it a meat 
jnlm o,l mm ' i t m tin* mtiiior, mulwav between ( alabsii 
and the Kamemn As the pi an* became the scene td nun'll 
disonlt-r, vMnlt* the Kurojie m tn.de nvidt- it nccessarv tor 
tin* maintenance ot jnibhc credit that all engagements 
should be stilt tlv ( mnd out, this institution was loi nietl 
as a sort ol I la use a In I'mu', under the most mtiueiitin! 
tiadc*rs, for the mutual sa b guarding ot their interests 
I.atei it acquired the politn, 1 character ot a Vehnnfcncht 
or secret tribunal, b\ Ivrmgii'g within its sphere of action 
the whole polite of the* Calabars and the Kamerun Ihe 
kings alwavs sought to set ure for themselves the Crand- 
masteishiji ot the* Order, suite otherwise their authority 
would sink to a inert* shadow Kmopean skippers have 
lreijuently louml it to tlu*ir advantage to be enrolled m 
the lower grades, m order thereby the more easily to recover 
their debts A member ol the hgbo has the right to claim 
as Ins own projicrtv the slave' oi his debtor, wherevei he 
rnav find him, morel\ bv fastening a yellow strip to his 
dress ° 1 ' loincloth. Even in the interior of the continent 
the standing of an l-.gbo is still respected and feared, and 
affords one a certain immunity from molestation, such as 
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is absolutely needed for the extensive commercial spoeu- direction wore very skilfully carried out there is abundant 
lations in Africa. evidence, for several practised conjurers, as well as many 

“ j n the Kamerun, as a prehmmarv to their acceptance other investigators^ were entirely at a loss to explain the 
into the Fre: Egh >y the young men are sent for a protracted m ulus Vet on one occisum, «it least, Eglinton 

period to the Mokokos, a bush tribe m the mteiior . with was seen -by Fiofessor Lewis Cargill -to write the* 1 spirit " 

these they live naked in the fields, and only now and Hum messages himself Tins was m 1886, when Ins slate-writing 

dart out, clad in green leaves, to hive a bath 111 tin' river was attracting attention Some ten years earlier, when 
All women, and '"especially slices, are prohibited, under he wn giving materialisation seances, there were dis- 

heavy penalties, from appro idling the lores! where they coveied in Ins portmanteau a false beard and some muslin 

reside In the Ivamermi, if is customary to pav particular draperies, whn li were found to Correspond with fragments 

honour to a visitor, above all it he he a European, by in- cut from the hair and garments of the materialised spirit 

troducing the Egho goat, winch the people art' otherwise Nor wen* these the only occasions on which lie made use of 

seldom allowed to set eyes upon fraudulent meins of producing medumustic phenomena. 

- Holman reports that tin* whole of the Old Calabar It m ly be objected that Eglinton was “controlled" to 

district is subject to the rule of the so-cilled Egho laws. procure draperies and fake hair, but it necessarily cists a 

These are promulgated at a secret Council, the Eg! i \s- duk shadow on his meiliumship 

scmblv which is held in the Palaver-house ' erei ted lor Egypt: l'o the peoples oi antiquity as wll as to those of the 


this special purpose In v’rtue of his so veieign rights, 
the head-chief presides, under the title of Cynmab, over 
this assembly Amongst the Tuembeis of the Egl>o there 
are different ranks, whu h must be acquired m their due 
order, one after the other Holman quotes Englishmen 
who state that Europe uis hive bought tlumsches into 
the Egho, and even into the Yampai, in order to be thus 
better able to get 111 their mouev He gives the following 
as the n mus and prices of the dilteicut grades of E ;' - * 


Aim n go 

, . 1 2 5 1) U s 

Aboko 

bars 

Makairo 

.. goo copper bars 

Kakimboko .. 

.. 100 bar*. 

Yampaiy 

.. 850 copper bars 


’ To these must be added rum, clothes, nuunbo, etc 
The Yampai is the only grade whow members are allowed 
to sit m Council 'file sums nanl for tlie vinous utles ot 
the Egbo are distributed exclusively amongst the Y.-mpog 
who, however, are not him ted to a single shme, snu 1 every 
Yampai can multiply his title as oiten as he ten pereh.isc 
shares, and these give him a claim to the receipt of the 
corresponding quotas fiom the prohts of the whole 
institution ’’ 

Egg, Orphean : The cos me doctrine of Hie Hroek sage 
Orpheus lie says. ‘ Hod, the uncreated and incom¬ 
prehensible Heine, ensued all thing-, , the ether pro< ceded 
from him, from this the unshapely < hao > and the dirk 
night arose, winch at first covered all things The 1111- 
s ha pen mass was formed into the shape of an egg, from 
which all things have pro- ended The whole universe 
has the form of an egg, and «w civ thing in it str.v es to attain 
the same form The Orphean theory has something 111 
common with the doctmies of tin* magneto phdo>oph< rs 

Eglamour of Artoys, Sir : A magical English legend of 
French origin flit* poem tells of the winning of Clinst. 1- 
b(‘ll by Eglam >uv (diristabell’s father will agtee to the 
muon if liglamour will fulfil three tasks He must conquer 
the giant, Sir Maroke , bring fiom a distant land the head 
of an enormous boar, and kill a powerful dragon which 
has been devastating the country round Kome In these 
adventures he is successful, but is kept m Rome by illness 
Meantime, Christabell has given birth to a son, and is 
banished by her angry father Her son is stolen from her 
by a griffin, and taken to Israel, where he is adopted by 
the king and named Degrabell M my years afterwards, 
Sir Eglamour and Degramour nmet in a tournament for 
the hand of Christabell The former is successful, and 
eventually their identities are revealed. Eglamour and 
Christabell are married, and return to their native country 
with their son. 

Eglinton, William : A well known English medium, who in 
1876 succeeded Slade as the principal exponent of slatc- 
wnting (q.v.) That Eglinton’s performances in this 


modern world, Egvp' appeared us the very mother of magic. 
The r« ason for this widespread belief is not far to seek 
In Egypt the peoples of the ancient world found a magical 
system much more highly developed than anything within 
their native knowledge, and again the cult of the dead with 
which Egyptian religion w.i; so deeply imbued, appeared 
to tin' stranger to savour strongly of magical practice It 
must be borne m mind that, if the matter of the magical 
papv n be omitted, the notices which we possess of Egyptian 
magic are almost wholly foreign, so that it is wiser for a 
proper understanding of Egyptian occultism to derive our 
facts concerning it from the oiiginnl native sources as lar 
as is possible Like all other systems, the magic oi the 
Egyptians was ot two kinds, that which v^ls supposed to 
benefit ( ither the living or the dead, and that which has 
been known throughout the ages as * black " magic or 
necromancy 

The contents of the Wes tear Papyrus show that, as early 
as the fourth dynasty, the working of magic was a i e cog¬ 
nised art 111 Egypt, but 111 reality we must place tie begin¬ 
nings of Egyptian magical practice m neolithic times. 
Throughout the centuries magical practice veined con¬ 
siderably, but tin' principal me.ms for its working remained 
the same That is to sav, tlm Egyptians relied for magical 
effect upon amulets, mag.c il figures, ]aid tins, and formul.e, 
magic il names and ceremonon, ami the general anp trains 
of the occult sciences 

Tim obji els for which magic was exer used vs ere n Hint urns. 
It exorcis'd storms, protected again*-1 wild beasts, poison, 
disease, woumL, and the ghosts of the dead < hie of the 
mod potent im thods of guarding against misfortune of any 
kind was the use of Amulet s It must not be assumed that 
all ornaments or objei ts discovered oil the mummy are of 
magical potency. These are frequently the possession ot 
the Ka or double §q v ), necessary to its comfort in a future 
exi L fence The small crowns, sceptres, and emblems of 
(Kirn, usually executed m (amice, are pku ed beside the 
dead person in order that lie may wear them when he 
becomes one with (Kins, and therefore a king The 
scarab, fashioned m the likeness of a sear.ibams beetle, 
symbolised resurrection The dad symbolised the human 
skeleton, and, thereto!e, perhaps, the dead and dismem¬ 
bered Osiris It has an influence on the restoration ot the 
deceased The uzu, or eye, signifies the health necessary 
to the dead man’s soul. The so-called “ palettes " at one 
time supposed to have been employed for the mixing of 
paint, are now known to have been amulets inscribed with 
words of power placed on the breasts of the dead in neo¬ 
lithic times. The amulet of the menat was worn, or held, 
with the sistrum by gods, kings, and priests, and was 
supposed to bring joy and health to the wearer. It repre¬ 
sented the vigour of the two sexes. 

Spells .—The simplest type of spell in use in Egypt, was 
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that in which the exorcist threatens the e\ ll principle, or 
assures it that lie can injure it Generally, however, the 
magician requests the assistance of the pods, or he may 
pretend to that which he desires to exorcise that he is a 
nod. Invocations, when written, were usually accom¬ 
panied by a note to the effect that the formula had once 
been employed successfully by a pod- -perhaps by a deilicd 
priest. An incomprehensible and mysterious jargon was 
employed, which was supposed to conceal the name of a 
ceitam deity who was thus compelled to do the will of the 
sorcerer. These pods wen* almost always those ol loieign 
nations, and the invocations themselves appear to be 
attempts at various foreign idioms, employed, perhaps, 
as sounding mote mysterious than the native speech. 
Great stress was hud upon the proper promim lation of 
these names, and failure in all cases was held to lie at the 
door of nns-pi online lation The hook of the head (<j v ) 
contains many such "woid-. of power," and tlu-so were 
intended to assist the journey of the dead m the undcr- 
woild of Amenti It was behe\ed that all supernatural 
be nips, pood and evil, possessed hidden names, ahull if a 
man Knew, he < ould compel them to do Ins v\ ill ibe mime, 
indeed, was as much part of a man as lus body or soul. 
The traveller tlnouph Amenti must tell not only the divine 
pods their mimes, but must prove that he knew' the mimes 
of a number of the supposedly imummite obje< is m the 
dreary Lpyptnin 1 fades, it he desited to make an\ propress 
(See Gnostics and Names Magical.) 

'Manual JtihdiS — Many mapic.il books (existed m I'yvpl 
which contained spells and other lormul.e for exomsm 
and necromantic' piaetue Thus Mednal P.ipyn in the 
I.eipsic collection i nnt.un lormul.e spoken whilst prep.mnp 
drops, the libers 1 \tpy rtis t oidams such spells, tlie 
}farris Magical Papyrus, datinp fiom the Xew Kingdom, 
and edited bv C'habas, contains spells apainst < roc odilcs The 
priestly taste, who < ompiled those net lomantn works, was 
known as Keiheh , or ' scribes of tin* <u\ine wutmps,” and 
< vt n l he ‘'Oils oi l ’bar, mbs did not dwtlam tot nter t heir ranks 

The Ritual of Li^yptuni Maiyc In mum instant es the 
ntmsi of Kgvptian maple possesses stump srmil.n dips to 
the ceremonial of other systems a ml countries Wax 
tipui Ci wen* emplo\ etl in lieu of the ’hodit's of persons tt» 
be bewulc lied or banned and models of all kinds vein 
utilised in older that the phvsual forte dutited apainst 
them nu phi react upon the pt icons or a.mm ds it w is de- 
"iretl to injure lhit t hr pnm ip.d i ite m w hit h <_* r< momul 
magic was employed was the \ ei v el.Lborate one of mum- 
l.nliLation As each bandape was laid m its ex.u t position 
certain wort Is <>t pow'ei were uttered wlut h weie supposed 
to be- (them lous m the presei vat mu t>f the part swathed 
After evisccuwtion, the priest uttc red am nuotutinii tt> the 
deceased, and then took a vase ol litpud eontaimnp ten 
prrfumis, with which he siueaied the l>o«lv 1 w ict* Jiom 
liead to foot, takmp especial taie to anoint the- head 
thorouphily The internal orpans weie then placed t>n 
the body, and the backbone lmmeiscd in holv oil, suj)p<wc‘d 
to be an emanation from the potls .shu and Seb (Vitnin 
piecious stones weie then laid on the mummy, call ol 
which had its mapicnl sipnilieanee. Thus crystal hphtened 
his face, and cornelian strengthened his steps A priest 
who personified the jacka.ldieaded pod, Anubis, then ad¬ 
vanced, performed certain symbolical incinonu's on the 
head of the mummy, and laid certain baudapes upon it. 
After a further anointing with oil the -deceased was declared 
to have “ received his head " The mummy’s left hand 
was tilled with thirty-six substances used in embalmmp, 
symbolic oi the thirty-six forms of the pod Osiris The 
body was then rubbed with holy oil, the toes wrapped 
in linen, and after ail appropriate address the ceremony 
was completed. 


hveam b The art of procuring dreams and their inter¬ 
pretation was much practised in Jufypt As instances of 
(beams recorded m Fgyptinn texts may be quoted tho e 
of Tholhmcs IV (B (_’ i pjo) and Nut- \men, King of FgypL 
|H ('. The Fgyptinn magician procured dreams 

for his (limits by drawmp magical pictures and the recita- 
lion of mapical words The following formula' for pro- 
duenip a dream is taken from British Museum Papyrus* 
No ijj, lines oq ft and jyqff. 

To obtain a vision horn the pod Bos : Make a drawing 
of Besa, as shewn below, on your left hand, and envelope 
your hand in a sti q> ol bla< k (loth tliat has been c omecratf d 
to Isis and he down to sleep without speaking a word, even 
in answer to a question Wind tin* lem,under of the cloth 
lound your neck The ink with which you write must 
be composed of the blood of a cow, the* blood of a white 
do\ e, fresh finnkimense, myirh, black writing ink, cin- 
nabar, mulbeiiv juice, lam-water, and the pine of worm¬ 
wood and vetch With this write your petition before 
the setting sun, saving, ’ Send the truthful s r(i r out of the 
holy shrine, l beseech thee, Lnmpsuer, Surharta, B.u ibas, 
Paid.dam, birlex O Lord send the sac red deity’ Anuth, 
Amith, Salb.tua, ('hambre, Breith, now, now, quickly, 
quickly Tome m this very night 

“ To piorurc dree.nis Take a clean hnen bap and write 
ujx>ii it the names given below Fold it up and make it 
into a lamp-wick, and set it alight, pouring pure oil over 
it The word to be written is this. ‘ Arnuuth, Lailam- 
chomli, Arseno])luej>hren, Phth.i, Arc henterhtba ’ Them 
m the evening, when you are going t<> bed, winch you must 
do without tom lung food in, pure ttoin all detilementf, 
do thus Approach the lamp and repent Severn times the 
toi inula g i\ eu below then extinguish u and lie down to 
sleep The formula is this • Sac hmu . . epaornn 
Ligoteiecmh the Aeon, the Thunder* r, Tliou th.it h.ist 
swallowed the "Hake and dost exhaust the moon, and dost 
iaisc op the* nib of the siiu in his season, ( hthetho is the 
name , I require, (> lords of the gods, Seth, Chreps, gne 
me the uifoimation that I desire ’ ’ J 

Medical 1 Jaific Magic played a great pert in Egypt i..n 
medicine t hi this point Weidemann mys “ The Fgyp- 
tians wt i e not grc*at physicians t heir methods were pmcly 
einpiiual and thur remedies of v< ry doubt ful value, but 
tin riskiness ,,f tin u pr.iitue arose chiefly from their utter 
uiabil.ity to diagno-c* because ol their ignorance of anatomy 
'I'h.it the popular ns]HLt for the human both was great 
\\e mav p.ithef from the tact that the 1 \>jy»)'histai who 
opened the body toi riubalmmeiit weie persecuted and 
stoned as having column teal a sinful although necessary 
deed The pies > ihed operations m prepaimg a body lor 
eiiih ilmme.iu were iuwef departed fiom, and taught hut 
little an.itmin, so that until Greek tunes the hgvptians 
had only the* most impel lent and mac surate ideas of the 
human organism Thev understood nothing about most 
internal diseases, and especially not lung about diseases 
ot the bi.Lin, never siispot ting them to be the result of 
organic' changes, but assuming them to be caused bv 
demons who had entered into the sick I nder these 

circumstance s medicines might he used to cause tlm 
disappearance of the symptoms, but the cure was the 
expulsion ot the demon. Hence the hgvptmn pin'-man 
must also piactise m.igic 

“ According to late* accounts, las functions weie com¬ 
paratively simple, for the* human body had been divided 
into thnty-six parts, ea,c h presided over by a c ertain demon, 
and it sultieed to invoke the demon of the pint affected 
ju order to bring about its cure—a view ol matters fun* a 
mentally Fgvpuan in the Book of the Dead vve find 
that different divinities were responsible for the well-being 
of the bodies of the 1 (lessee! ; thus Nu had charge of tile 
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hair, Ra of the face, Ilathor of the eyes, Apuat of the ears 
Anubis of the lips, while Ttioth was guardian ol all parts 
of the body together This doctrine was subsequently 
applied to the living body, with the ditterence that tor 
the great gods named m the Rook of the Reid tlieie wore 
substituted as gods ot healing the presiding delta's of the 
thirty-six decani, the thirty-six divisions of the h'gyprian 
zodiac, as we learn iiom the names given to them by folsus 
and preserved by Ongen In earlier times it was not so 
easy to be deteimmed which god was to be involved, tor 
the selection depended not only on the pai t niter ted but 
also on the illness and symptoms and remedies to be 
used, etc 

“Several lygypti.m medical papvn which have come 
down to us contain formulas to be spoken against the 
demons of disease as well as presmptions for the remedies 
to be used in specified eases of illness Pi pap\n ol older 
date these conjurations are toinparatn ely rare-, but t lit' 
furtliei the ait of medicine* advanced, ot rather useded, 
the more numei ous t hey bei arne 

“ It was not always enough to speak the (onnulas mu c* ; 
even then repeated recitation nught not be suecp^Uil, 
and m that case recouise must be' had to other expedients 
secret passes were* made, \ unmn rites wc§# performed, 
the formulas weie wi i tlen upon pap\ i ns, which the sic k 
person had to swallow, etc , etc Rut amulets weir in 
general found to be mod effu a< ions, and the peisonal 
inters cut ion ot a god c alk'd up, if nn cssa,rv, by pravei's 
or son cry 

Manual / V’tDts As his been said the IV\ptiaiis be¬ 
lieved that it was possible* to transmit to the Jigme of any 
person or animal the soul ( >| the In me whn h it n-j n csented 
In the West* if l\tp\ rus we ie ul h«»w a soldier who had 
fallen m lovc> with a govmuoi’s wife* was xwvffnwefl b\ a 
crocodile when ba.thine, the sauiian being a magical i<- 
pliee ol a wa \m mu made by the 1 idy's h^bi.ul In 
the official account of a conspit.u v against U'amescs III 
(ca R ( i -too} Hu* conspirators obtained .me css to a magic al 
papyrus m the to\al librai \ r a,nd ' mploved its not ru< turns 
against the king with disastious el I is is to thmnwlvok 
These, too, macle uavnt figure s ol gods and ot the king 
for the propose of skiwng the lattei 

Astrology ■ 'Hie Rgvpturns were fatalists, and helimed 
that a man's destiny was decided before lu* wvs boi n ’flu.' 
people* the retoie had recourse to ustiologers Says Radge : 

In magical papvn wo aie olten told not to perform cer¬ 
tain magical ceremonies on such and Mich days, tin* idea 
being that on these days hostile powvrs will make* them 
to be powerless, and that gods mightier th.au those to whn h 
the petitioner would appeal will be m the ascendant Tin ie 
have comedown to us toi tunatoiyf pap\ 11 containing copies 
of the* Kgypti.iu calendar, m which each tlurd ot every 
day for three hundred and sixty clays ol the \ ear is marked 
lucky or unlucky, and we know* from other pap\n why 
certain days were 1 u< ky or unbicJvV, and w hy otheis were 
only partly so " *’ From the life* of Alexander the (»reat 

by J’seudo-kal list Irenes we h'.irn that the Fg vpt lens were* 
skilled m the art of casting nativities, and that knowing 
the exact moment of the* butli ot a man they proceeded 
to construct his horoscope Nectanebm employed for 
the purpose a tablet macle of gold and silver and acacia 
wood, to which were fitted three belts Fpon the outer 
belt was Zeus with the thirty-six decani sun minding him ; 
upon the second the twelve signs of the Zodmc were repre¬ 
sented , and upon the third the sun and moon He set 
the tablet upon a tripod, and then emptied out of a small 
box upon it models ot the seven stais that were in the belts, 
and put into the middle* belt eight precious stones , those 
he arranged in the places wherein he supposed the planets 
which they represented would be at the time of the birth 
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of Oh mpKisj and then told her foitune from them. Rut 
the use of the horoscope* is much older than the time of 
Alexander tin* (ire.it. fm to a (Iteek horoscope in the Rniish 
Museum is attached k an introductory letter from some 
master of the art ol astrology to his pupil, named llernion, 
urging him to be* \eiy exact and careful m his application 
of the* law's which the* ancient Fgvptians, with their labori¬ 
ous devotion to the* a,it, had discoveml and handed 
down to posterit V 'finis We* have good reason for as¬ 
signing the fm thpl.ico of the* horoscope to Kgypt In 
connection with the horoscope must be mentioned the 
“ sphere ” or tabic* ” ol Democritus as a mcam of making 
predictions as to hie and dentil In a magical papyrus 
we >ue told to ’ ascertain in wh.it month the su k man took 
to his bc*d, and the name he irevived at his butli Calcu¬ 
late the* tonne ot the muon, and see how many pen mils 
ol thirty days have elapsed , then note m the table the* 
number of dnvs lelt over, and it the number comes in the 
upper part ol the' table, lie* will live*, but if in the lower 
pai t he will die 

(,/nw's fhe conception tint the* ha or double* of man 
wandeied about alter death, gieatly assisted the* Kgyptm.il 
belied ill ghosts 

“ \< cording to them .1 man < onststed of a physic.il body, 
a shadow, a double, a soul, a he. 11 1 , a spirit called the hint 
a pow r < 1 , a 11 une, and .1 spiritual bode When tin* body 
died tin diaelow' <b*|>,u ted li om it, and could only be hi ought 
hn< k to it by the 1 pmlorm im e of a mystical ceremony . 
tin' double lived in the to mb With the bods , and w'.,s t hei e 
\ luted 1 1 \ the send wdm -e habitation w'as in he l veil lhe 
smil was, hum one aspect, a muteiiul thing, and like the 
/b, 01 double , Was believed to partake n| the iiineial ollei- 
lugs whn h W'e’c* biought to the tomb, one ot the 1 Iuol 
obj* i ts ot sepulchral olfeimgs ol meat and drink wv-. to 
keep the* double m tin. tomb and to do aw'.iy with the ne- 
cessitv ol its wench ling about outsidr the tomb in search 
of food It is i lent fi om m in \ te that, unless t he double* 
was supplied with Millic'ient food, it would wanch'i forth 
from the* tomb and cat anv kind ol ottal and di ink any 
land oj dll t y w.tlei w'hic h it mieht find in its path Rut 
hi Mich's the shadow, and the double, and the soul, the spmt 
of the* de< ease'll, wduc h usually had its abode in heaven, 
was sometimes to be found in the* tomb There- is, how¬ 
ever, good rea-am tor stating that the mimm tal part oil¬ 
man which in ed 111 the tomb and had its special abode 
in the* statue ol the dt < eased was the double’ 'fills is 
ployed by the tact that a spec t.ij part of the* tomb w'as 
leseivrd fm the /m, or double*, which was called the.: 1 house 
ot the* ha,' and that a. pt lest, called the ‘ pnest of the ha,' 
was specially appointed to minister therein 

Kana'll d»e ol the Pi leAhood 'fhe esoteric know¬ 
ledge of the* Fgypti m priesthood is now' believed to have 
been of the dt-sn iption with which the* Indian medicine 
man is credited plus a philosophy akin to that of ancient 
India Sa.yF J )n\ import Adams, 

w To impose upon the common people, tin* pnest hood 
professed to lead lues of pec t.ihar sanctity. They despised 
the outer senses, as source's ot evil and temptation They 
kept themselves apart bom the pvojanunu c'ttlt'its, k and,' 
says lambheus, k on upied themselves only with the know¬ 
ledge' ot ('.od, of themselves, and of wisdom , they desired 
no vain honoms m their sac ied practice, and never yielded 
to the* influence of the imagination ’ Therefore they formed 
a woild within a world, fenced round by a singular awe 
and wonder, apjiurenLly abstracted from the tilings of 
eai th, and devoted to the constant contemplation of divine 
m\steries They admitted few' strangers into their order, 
and wrapt up then doctrines in a hieroglyphic.',1 language, 
which w r as onl\ intelligible to the initiated. To these 
vaiions piecautions was added the solemnity of ? terrible 
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o.ith, whosi' bnvu h was invariably punished with death." 

“ The I* gvpti.m pnesls preserved the remaining relies 
of the former wisdom of nature Tliese were not impatted 
as the si leiu es are, in our Hips hut to all appearaflees the) 
were neither learned nor taught ; hut as a iellettion of 
tin* old revelations ol nature, tin 1 perception must ansi' 
hka 1 an inspiration m the scholar's mind From this cause 
appe.it* to have arson those numerous prejiar.ittons and 
tun iheations the seventy of whn h deterred many from 
initiation into the Fgv ptiau juiesthood , in fa< h not in 
frequently lesulted m the scholar's death lamp Anting, 
and the greatest a hst meina , aj'pear to lia'C been paituu- 
larlv necessary la ades this, tin 1 body was imidend in¬ 
sensible through pie it ev< rtnms, and even through 
voliiutai ll v 1 nlhetnl pain, and therefore open to the in- 
fluency <)f the nund FIn imagination was t \< ited by 

n ju eynt.ituons of the m\steiies, and the miter sense 
was more imjiressed hv the wfiol<_‘ than - as is the ease 
with us Mistimli (1 hv an rxpl.ination ol simple fa'ets 
]n this manner ihe dead hodv ol si u in e was not given 
o\ ( f to the initiated, and left to chance wlwther it would 
become animated oi not, hut the lump soul <>l wisdom 
Was hi i allied into them 

“ loom tins i.ot, tliit the contents ol the mwbrie-. 
w< re ratlu r revealed than laupht wue ue mil mom 
from inward inspiration and mental intnsu a than, than 
ontwardh tlirouph endh'ss teaching, it v\ as niuss.iry to 
(onctal them ffoin the mass ot the jieuph 

So says Schubert, di almp with the stui r suhjii t The 
wa\ to (viiv innovation was <los(d, and outward know- 
1( dpe uid mU'Iio ( ould < * t taml v not i ise to a hiph degree 
ot LKtirn.il prrhtUon , hut that rude sinsualitv, im lina 
tom foi ( hanpe and vaiietv, was suppu >sed as lly; » lnel 
MHinr of all hodilv and spmtual wees, is (dear, as well as 
that hem , as m India, an aso-tu, ami conti mjdat ive life 
was 11 ( omnia mb d 

' flu V imput'd their suiet and divine sn'iios to no 
one who did not hi loup to tiunm ede, and it w is loop me 
possible tor fompiiws to leain anvthtnp, it no only in 
later tmif's that a t< w stiangus w ei e jiumutted to (liter 
tin unt'atiou al'or mans severe pi «, para turns and tinls 
lh sides tins, tin i him turns won 1 hereditui v, and the son 
followed the fm.tste p of his fatlu i 

-• ( nm eriMFtp tint winch passed witlnn tin 1 t( mples, 
and of the m<iliner in w hit h tin su k weir treated, we have 
lmt ft apnient ai v amounts, tor to the uninitiated the 
entrance warn he-bidden, and the initiated kept then vows 
F\ eu the (iiifk who were admitted to the temples, ham 
been silent ronreiiunp tin* seen Is, and h«i\ c onlv here and 


sap i e ,Dictnch of Horn He is friendly to.vynF 
Hupriih aiul helps him in his seairli for the plant (.muni 

Elder: As an Amulet. lUockwirk ni'ornnunds as a ch.irm 

apainst erysipelas an ' title> on which the sun never sinned 
* It Ihe piece lutwivt the two knot-, he hunp about the 
patient's neck, it is much conum nded Some 1 (ml it in 
lit tie pieces, and si ,v it m a knot, m a piece of a man's 
shut, which seems -mp< Tstituuis ■" 

Elder Tree : fhe LU i had w <>udM fill uifluem e as a prokt turn 
apainst ev .1 Whriiu r it pfev , wifi ha s wa k 1 j'ov\< il< ss 
In thw country, gmdur wire pioteited by liavinp rltfrt 
f}<t, | kmt<d at toe entruu.e, and sometimes hi dpi s ol 
Inis plant vu n trauu <1 round the garden Then am very 
few old podeiis m rmmtrv ] > l u i ^ m which are not still 
seen II nuns nt t 1 m plotiitll'p r!iU ) fltt' ' ll! 111V bo\ - 
hood " ^ i\s \a pci, 1 m nu in her t h,it in \ brothers, s.sters, 

and in\se| t w ei . wmi ia d apainst hi eakmp <i twipoi hiaiuli 
from tic ///A.? Iwdp< whnh -ainouudtd my pi andtat la r’s 
p.ild<n \\ i w<ic told at tin turn ..s a reason ioi tin-, 
prohibitum, that ii w.m poc ubous , hut wi disiovimd 
a(t< rv'unH tint time was another ieason, v 1/ , that it wa> 
Utilurkv to l>|( Jv ott run a sm.Jl tw.p irom a bourtree 
I,;,.!) Iif/sonie p.ots ol f he ( imUiu nt this m.p( 1 diUmi 
l- i loip 1. -o stump thit, In Mu* jniininp it, the p.wdeiiei 
s a \ , ] hh), 1 kf { ), mm ] cut 1 In 1 a and.1 - J " It no 

lx hint 1 it n lon-adiud that av-uit 1ms b< < n 
piv i n and t lu 11, .Her spit tin p lino tunes, the pi ttiif t b( - 
,. ini Ju, iiittinp \< 1 01 da up to Mom anus. thU / wood 
j (M in, ,1 a J ortum ol thy !n< 1 mul m tin binning ol human 
hudn . js a jaoiiition apainst «'\il liillm nets , and, the 
dincm «>t In die ^ had t he if whip bandits nidi ol thU) 
wood tor a mm.fku ieason In -ome p.utot S( otland, 
people would not put .1 pit < e ol ,f,tn wood into the In e, 
and Napiu ,ty- I’uov oi this wood him; . bout untisid 
win n the IK lplihoiu hood wa-. m gieat stiaits tm limvvood , 
hut in* ai would 11 -a it, and when adul w lu ; tlu ansvvi 1 
u iis We don't know, hut folks s 1 v 'it is not inc k\ to 
kuna th< bom trie It w.is b<luw«d th.P i luldren laid 
111 a eiad'h maih' wholly or m p.ut o) elduwood, would 
rot strip well, and wt u 111 damn r of lalhnp out ol the 
< ,- (l dh Lkh ) hunts p.dhend on St John s Fve, would 
j'revtilt tlu 1 j'nMiSiiii suliLimp trmii wdiluialt, and olten 
1), p.iv, d upon lum map.cal powcis ll tin; thin were 
planted in tin nu m of a ( if)" uj on 4 in w-madr pravi 1 , and 
ll it hloonud, it was a sure vgn that the mud of the dead 
per urn w.y* hapn\ 

Ei eazar : A Jewish mapuian who h’d much sum ess as an 
t . v ,i,ist Ills nu thod Was to fasten to the 1 nose ot the 
jhjsmsmiI a run; in \* hn h w a> si l a mot used b> Solomon, 


there betrayed portions [ahlonski sa_\ s, that hut few 
chosen priests we# admitted into the sanctum, and that 
admission was scan elv ever permitted to stumpers even 
under the seven est regulations 

Pea Imp with the subject oi hypnotism m iyv/)', Mont- 
fauym says " Mapmdisin was daily practised m the 
temjiles ot Isis, of Osiris, and Serapis In these tmijdes 
the piu'Sts tn ited the sick a.nd cured them, cither hy map- 
netie manijmlatum, or hy otlur means pmduemp som¬ 
nambulism’’ Presen Imp a p.imtmp ol a mesmeric scene, 
he says: " Before a bed or table, on which he the sick, 
stands a person in a brown garment, and with open eves, and 
the dog’s head of Anubis His countenance is turned 
towards the sick person , Ins left hand is placed on the 
breast, and the right is raised over the head of his patient, 
quite in the position ot a magnetiser. 

Egyptian Masonry : {^ ee Cagliostro.) 

EI Buen Sentldo : (See Spain ) 

El Criterio : (See Spain.) 

El Havarevna: {See Rosicrucians.) a ,, , 

Elbegast; A dwarf mentioned in the medieval semi-traditional 


Eleazar ot Garniza : 


Hit' lit it > C oil lilt’ 

Electric Girls : ( 

om ill ml, si mil.1 


\ llchnw .mth-t 
v( r.tl lu tv e heel 1 
me on t)u Soul, a 
tilth nt h 

111 whose nriseiu 


Among ins 


A (ifyith 'ilh C 


• to the tune honoured phenomena 


,1 (i| v Iml ascribed to tin 1 cctmn of some 
new physical toic 1 , juohablv 1 let fncity The best known 
ot these rlutm go/s was peihap* Anp^lujiie ( ottin, .1 Nor¬ 
mandy j'casant gnl, whose phenonuma were first observed 
about lS y> bill.illy she was taken to Pans and pla< ed 
undei the observation of Hr Tanchon and otheis, who 
testdied to the actuality ot the jihenomena Tliese m- 
eluded the movement ol objects without contact, or at' 
a mere touch trom Angelupie’s petticoats, the agitatmn 
; n her tuescmcc ol the magnetic needle, and the blowing 
of a cold wind She was also able to distinguish between 
the jxiles ot a magnet at a touch. A commission appointed 
| )V the Academy of Sciences, however, could obseivo no¬ 
thing but the violent movements of her chair, which weio 
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probably caused by muscular force Other clrctnc culs 
practised about the Mine time, and even after the bet^iti¬ 
ding of the spiritualistic movement m America they were 
occasionally heard of L'hcv are woithv ot note as a link 
between the poltergeist and the *qnrituahstie medium 
Electrobiology: A mode of produc nig hypnotism he looking 
steadily at metallic discs Pile process v.is diseo\eicd 
about the middle of last century, and its (aim* spread by 
numerous lecturers in England and \merio i 
Electrum : Amber is the subject of some curious legends 
under this name, but there is also a metallic eh drum, known 
to the French in modern turns as < )rb is V cup ol this 
metal, according to Pliny, has the propet t v ol discovering 
poison, hv exhibiting ceitain semi circles like rainbows 
in till' liquor, which it also keeps sparkling and hissing as 
if on the fire A black species of tlectruni or amber is the 
proper gurguh’S of Plmv, .mil the jet of the present (lav 
The occult virtues of eltilrum are of the tell-tale ehaiacter 
Elementary Spirits : The unseen intelligences who inhabit 
the four elements, of the finest essence of which tliev are 
composed The creatures of the an are called sylphs, 
of the (Mrth gnonp'S , of lire salamanders , and of water, 
nvmphs or undines flic best authority on the subject 
is the Abbe de Villars, who published early m the eighteenth 
centurv a short treatis j entitled 0 <i$h de du f >aln. from 
which a good deal of what follows is drawn \< cording 
to this work the creatures of the elements were before the 
Fall subject to Adam m all things, and we are led to under¬ 
stand that by means ol cert un periorm inees tins ancient 
communication m.u lie restored, and that m ui may once 
more have at his beck and c ill the dt mental y The 

Alibi gives a brief sketch of the nature of these peoples 
The air, he siys, is Idled with a great number of beings 
of human form, somewhat fierce m appearance, but really 
of a docile nature They are much interested in the 
sciences, ami arc subtle, oihiious towards the sages, hostile 
towards the foolish and the ignorant Their wives and 
daughters are of a masculine tvpe ol beauty, such as is 
depicted in the Amazons The seas and livers are in¬ 
habited as well as the air, beings dwelling therein whom 
the styes designated undines, or nvmphs The fern de 
popul itum much exceeds the m de, the women being ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, so tint among the d inghter, of men 
there is none to equal tlmm Pile earth is filled almost 
to the Centre with gnomes, pinple of sin til stature, the 
guardians of subterranean trensme, minerals and precious 
stones They are ingenious, friendly to,Vends in* n, and 
easy to commend They provide the < hiklrcn of the sages 
with all the money they require, e -.king no other reward 
for their service', than the glory of p rfornung them The 
gnormde-,, their waves, are snidl of slitme hut very good- 
looking, and they dress very curiousl\ As for the sala- 
mmdeia, thi‘ inhabitants of tile region of fire, they serve 
the philosophers, but are not over anxious for their corn- 
pan v, while their daughters and wives ere rarely seen. 
Their women arc very beautiful, lx yoml all the other 
elementals, since they dwell in a purer element Their 
habits, mode of life, manners and laws are admirable, 
and the attractions of their minds are greater even than 
that of their persons. The Suprem: Being they know 
and religiously adore, but have no hope of eternal enjoyment 
of Him, since their souls are rnort d True it is that, being 
composed of the purest parts of the elements wherein they 
dwell, and having no contrary qualities, they can live for 
several centuries ; yet are they much troubled because 
of their mortal nature It was, however, revealed to the 
philosophers that an elcmentaiy spirit could attain to im¬ 
mortality by being united in m image with a human being. 
The children horn of such muons are more noble and heroic 
than the children of human men and women, and some 


of the grcitest figures of antiquity—Zoroaster, Alexander, 
Hercules, Merlin, to mention a few are declared to h ive 
been the children <»( elemental v 'pints 

The sdamuulers, the ('ointe de Habahs goes on to say, 
are composed of the most subtle pai tides of the spheie 
of fire, conglobated and organised hv the action ol the 
1 'mversa! lore, so called because it is the principle of all 
the mol.011s of nature The svlphs ai e composed ot tin* 
purest atoms of the air , the nymphs, of the most delicate 
particle^ of water , and the gnomes, of the finest essence 
of earth Vdam was m complete .avoid with these i roa- 
tnrts because, being composed of that which was puiest 
m the four elements, he contained in himself the perfections 
of these four people'., and was their natural king But 
since bv ieasou of lus sin he had been f ist into the excie- 
ments o* the elements, there no longer existed the harmony 
between him, so impure and grov,, and these fine and 
ethereal mbstances The Abbe then gn es a recipe whereby 
the resultant state ot tilings m iv be remedied and the 
ancient correspondence restored fo attain tins iud we 
must purify and exalt the element ot tire which is within 
us. All that is accessary is to concentrate the ti 1 e <>f the 
world bv means ot concave minors, m a globe ot glass. 
There will then be formed within the globe a solary powder, 
which, having pu.died ltselt from the adimxtuie of other 
elements, becomes in a veiy short time a sovereign means 
of exalting the lire which is m us, and makes us, so to speak, 
of an igneous nature Thenceforward these Lientuies of 
the fire bei unic oar inferiors, and, delighted at the icslora¬ 
tion ot mutual harmony between thenisch cs and the human 
race, tliev will show towsirds man all the good will they have 
for their own kind. Sylphs, gnome-., and nvmphs are more 
familiar with man than are the salam inders, on account 
of their shorter term ot life, and it is therefore easier to 
get into touch with them To accomplish the restoration 
of our empire over the sylphs, gnomes, 01 nymphs, we 
must close a glass full of air, earth, or water, and expose 
it to the sun for a month, at the end of which period its 
various elements must be sepainted according to science 
This process is most easy m the case ot water and e.uth 
“Thus,” says the fomte, "without char.icteis, without 
eer< monies, without barbarous words, it is possible to rule 
absolutely over these peoples” Oiliei authorities pi e* 
scrib' 1 other means of obtaining dominion our the spuits 
of the elements Hliphas Levi, for instance, states that 
anyone d» sirous of subjugating the elenicntals mu t first 
perform the four trials of antique initiation , hut as the 
original trials are no longer known similar ones must be 
substituted. Thus he who would control the sylphs must 
walk fearlessly on the edge of a pndpiee, lie who would 
wui the service of the salamanders must take his stand 
in a burning budding, and so on, the point of the ordeals 
being that the man should show himself unafiaid of the 
dements whose inhabit.mis he desires to rule In medi.T- 
val times the evocation and exorcism of elemental y .pints 
was much practised, the crystal being a lavounte means 
of evoking them The exorcism ol earth is performed 
by means of breathing, sprinkling of water, and burning 
of incense, and the repetition ot a lormula ot pra>ei to the 
gnomes Air is exorcised by bre itlung towards tlie four 
cardinal points, and by the recital of prayers to the air- 
spirits (sylphs). The casting of salt, incense, sulphur, 
camphor, and white resin into a lire is declared efficacious 
in the exorcism of that element. In the case of water, 
breathing end laying on of hands, repetition of formulae, 
mixing of salt and ashes of incense, and other ceremonials 
are to he observed In every instance a special consecra¬ 
tion of the four elements is a primary and essential part 
of the proceedings 

As has been said, it is possible for a human being to 
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confer immortality on an cl eiuevtavy spiv'll by the ceremony 
of marriage But this does not always occur ; sometimes 
the reverse is the case, ami the elemental^ share their mor¬ 
tality with their human mate In literature, at all events, 
countless stories relate how men have risked and lost their 
immortality by marrying a sy lph or an umlinc According 
to the Comte de (iab.ths, howevei, it would si'cm to be a 
matter of chon e whether a man confers his immortality 
on his ethereal pat trier, or whether he partakes of her 
mortal nature , Joi it is therein suggested that those who 
have not been predestined to eternal happiness would do 
well to marry with an elemental, and spare themselves 
an eternity of woe 

Not every authority has painted so attractive a putuie 
of the creatures of the elements as has the Abbe de Villais 
Bv some it is believed that theie are numberless decrees 
among these brings, the highest lesembling the lowest 
angels, while the lowest mav olten be mistaken for demons, 
wdneli, of coarse, they are not Not only do multitudinous 
variations of form and disposition characterise the el ('men¬ 
tals of our own planet , the other planets and t lie stars 
are the abode' of couni less hosts of t Icmnitary spirits, dif¬ 
fering from those of our world perhaps more than the 
latter ( 1 j fter from one another All the foims of beasts, 
insects, and reptiles may be taken by the lower elementnls, 
as well as strange combinations of the shapes of different 
animals The inhabitants of each element have their 
peculiar vutues and vices which serve to distinguish them 
The sylphs are capricious and inconstant, but ay dr and 
active , the undines, jealous and cold, but observant , 
thi' salamander, hot and hasty, but energetic and strony , 
and the ynomes, yreedy of gold and treasures, but never¬ 
theless hard-wot kmy, yood tempered and patient One 
who would seek dominion over any of these must practise 
their vn t lies’ , but carefully avoid their faults, thus 1011- 
qpenny them, as it were, on their own yround Bach 
species can only dwell in its own propt r clement Thus 
a sylph may not invade the sphere of a salumamlci, or 
vue ctvsu, while both would be decidedly out of their ele¬ 
ment m the reyions of the nymphs or the ynomes l our 
rulers have been set over the fom species (lob, rukr of 
the ynomes, Paralda, of the syIphs , Pjm, of the sala¬ 
manders , and NTcksa, of the nymphs To the dwellers 
in each element is assigned a point of the compass, where 
lies their special kmydom To the ynomes is given the 
north ; to tlie salamanders, the south , to the ss Iphs, the 
east , and to the undines, the west The ynomes lnlluenee 
those of a melancholic disposition, because they dwell in 
the gloom of subterranean caverns The salamanders 
have .in effect on those of sanyuinc temperament, because 
their home is m flic lire The influence ot the undines 
is Upon tile pldeymatic, and ol the' sylpUs upon those of 
a bilious tempc-iament Though as a rule they aie invisible 
to human eye's, they may on occasion become visible* to 
those who invoke them, to tlie sages and philosophers, 
or even to the multitude in the reign ot kmy Tepm, 
Xidekias suggest eel to the sylphs that they should appear 
to mem, whereupon the air was seam to be full of them, 
sometimes ranged m battle*, or m an aerial navy. It was 
said by the people that the y were sorcerers --an opinion 
to which Charlemagne and Louis the Debonnalr subscribed, 
the latter at least imposing heavy penalties on the supposed 
sorcerers. So that they might behold their admirable in¬ 
stitutions, certain men were raised up in tlie air, and while 
descending were seen bv their fellowmen on earth. The 
latter regarded them as stragglers of the aerial army ol 
sorcerers, and thought that they hail conic to poison the 
fruits and fountains. These unfortunate persons were 
thereupon put to death, along with many others suspected 
of connection with the sorcerers. 


To return to the consideration of the nature of these spirits, 
we find them collated in the Comte clc Gafnihs with the 
macks of antiquity, and even with the classic pantheons 
of ('.rec'ce and Iconic Pan, lor example, was the find 
and oldest of tlu' nymphs, and tlie* news uf Ins death, com¬ 
municated by the people' of the* air to tin* inhabitants of 
tin* u .items, was piocl.uined bv them m a voice* that was 
heard sounding over all the rivers of Italy --“The great 
I ’an is dead ' ” Mr \ k Waite consiclcjs that the " angels’' 
evoked ni media v a 1 magic, as well as the 1 devils ’’ ot tlie 
Sabbath, were higher or lower elenimtals. Others may 
see in the brownies and domestic spirits of folk-lore some 
resemblance to the* subjugated clean uUu y s font Ivven 
the familial poltergeist, where lie* does not eleaily establish 
his identity as the spirit of a deceased person, may he re¬ 
garded with prop i lc* tv as an elemental The fheosophists 
use* the word ‘ elemental ” m a di.ttereiit sense, to denote 
tlu* astial remains (S 're Shell) <>t ope who. has lived 
an evil life* oil c nth, and who is loath to leave the scene 
of Ins pleasures With some occultists, again, clc*- 
mental" icalls sigmlics a sub-human bring, probably 
identical with an eh mental v spuit, but of a mental and 
moral status considerably lower than that of a human 
being 

M. J- 

Eleusis, Mysteries of : (Mr Mysteries.) 

Elf Arrows : The superstitious name given to triangular 
flints, / uhnnuh a, which are found in many* lountnes, but 
notably m be otland It w*us believed that these stones 
w eye arrows shot bv the elves, which prove fated to Cattle*, 
the- cine being to touch them with tin* arrow with wdneli 
they have bee.n hit, and give them to dunk of water ill 
which the* aitow has been dipped It is even on recoid 
that an Irish bishop was thus shot at by ail evil spirit, 
and it is said that they are manufactuieel by the Devil 
with the* help of attendant imps who loughhew them, wdnle 
the Archfiend lmishes the work Pasts are on record 
where they hnu: been known to be made and used by the 
witches of Scotland within histone times. Similar super- 
stitmns regarding these remnants of the stone age prevail 
in Italy, \tnca, and Turkey 

Elf-Fire : The lym s fatum >, or " foolish (in* ” This is the 
name give n to lire* obtained by nibbing two pieces of wood 
togethei , and w lilt, h is used m superstitious ways. 
Amongst the Russian peasantry it is believed that these 
wamb ling lights arc* the souls of still born children, who 
do not dc’siie to lure people limn the path, but who get 
no rest until they find their bodies 

Elixir Of Life : No doubt exists that the medi.ev al alchemists 
and mystics believed that they* were pc if colly justified 
m their sen ch for the hh \u of 1 lie, the universal medicine*, 
and the renewal! of youth This, with the quest tor 
gold, became the giand aim of alchemi , and although this 
seme.h nuv have had a psychical and mystical side, it most 
Certainly had a physical one Hut there does not seem 
to have bet‘n any standard method ol accomplishing the 
manufactuic* cd the thxir. I iius m Cctit Albert one is in¬ 
structed to take Mbs ol sugar of mercury' as the founda¬ 
tion of such a mixture, while* Bernard Tievisan believes 
that the precipitation of the philosopher's stone into mer¬ 
curial water lesults m the manufacture of the elixir This 
he* states, will when elaborated to the Bed, tiansmute 
copper and other metals into pure gold, and if elaboiated 
to the White, will produce unalloyed silver 

But the application ol the elixir to the prolongation of 
life* was undoubtedly the cine! reason for its continued 
search The retired alchemist in his later years, weaned 
with his quest for gold, craved the boon of youth and de¬ 
sired renewed health and strength to assist him to carry 
out his great purpose. As an illustration of the alchemical 
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conception of the elixir of life, we quote the following lmm 
a work dealing with the see ret ot rejuv enescence, originally 
supposed to ha\ e In en written bv Arnold de \ ill.'nova, 
and published by Lonyueville-I lat court at Tans in 
i 711> ' — 

** To renew youth is to cntei once more into that felic¬ 
itous season wlm h imparts to the human h a me the 
pleasures and strength ol the mommy Here it is to no 
purpose that we should speak of that problem so turn h 
discussed bv the Wise, whethei the art can be earned to 
such a pitch ot excellence that old aye should in It be made 
young We know that Paracelsus has \aunted the mela- 
morplncresoun.es ot lus Meiciuv ol Lite wlm h not imt'clv 
rejuvenates men but convents metals into gold , lb who 
promised unto otheis thy Nears ot the s\lnls, or at least 
the 300 winters ot Nestor, himself ]Hiished at the aye of 
thirty-seven Let us turn 1 at her to Nature, so a.dunrable 
in her achievements, and deem Iut not capable alone ot 
destroying: wh.it she has prodm ed at the moiiu nt slu> lias 
begotten them Is it possible* that she will lelua unto 
man, for whom all was cieated, what she ..Ccords to the 
stays, the eayles, .ind the set pints, who do ammalh east 
aside tm moumtul concomitants ot a nihty , and do assume 
tin' most brilliant, the most gracious .aiunitus ot tin moa 
joyous youth 5 \rt, it is true, has not as yet arrived at 
that apex of pi rlei 1 ion v\ herefrom it c an i ennv out \outh, 
but that winch was unachieved m the p.rvt mav be a< com- 
plislicd 111 the luture, a prodigy which mav be more 1011- 
tidentlv expected liom tile fact th>t m 1 sedated 1 a.si s it 
has actuallv already taken ]d.u e, a-. 1 h* farm ot history 
make < videut lie observing and following tin manner 
m w Inch nat lire perloi 111s sm h wond< r s, \u may t .s-u r edlv 
hojtf to exec ule tins deniable translormation, and the 
first condition is an amiable temperament, such as that 
winch, was possessed bv Mins, of whom it is vviiUi n that 
for one hundred and twenty yea is his si y lit mvir tailed 
him 

‘ The stay, eayle, and spanow-h.iiw k renew tin lr youth 
Aldiov'andus has vvntten on the nju\enexeeuce ot the 
eagle Among the lards of the air, we an- told by Pliny 
that the rav en and the phiemx live, 1 ,u h ol them six hun¬ 
dred years No one denu s that the stay is lenewed by 
leedmy on vipers and serpents, while the apes of (am -eats, 
whose diet is peppei, prove a sovueiyu remedy for tin 
lion, who grows youny I>v dev mu my their flesh Thom 
who have vvntten ot tfie elephant maintain that lus normal 
life* is extended through three centuries, while the hone, 
wlmh alone in creation participates m the nature-, ol man, 
of the lion, ot the ox, the sheep, the mule, the stay, the 
woll, the fox, the 1 serpent, and the* hate, horn eai h denying 
three of its qualities, has occasionally smvived with 1111- 
(limmislied viyour the* lap# ot a hundred years The 
serpent, who is instrumental m the 1 ejm 1 m sc e ru e of the 
stay, Imnsell renews Ins youth at the shedding of his scale s, 
from all which considerations, it ledlows that it is not he- 
youel belief that a like prodigy mav be 1 found in the su¬ 
perior oreler of the same* productions whene.e* man has been 
himself derived, for man is assuredly not in a worse con¬ 
dition than thee beasts whom he* rules ” 

Tritheimus (q v ) on his death-bed dictateel a receipt 
which he saiel would preserve nunel, health and memory 
with perfect sight and hearing, for those* wlm made* use 
of it. It consists ol among other things, talennel, gentian, 
cinnamon, aniseed, nard, coral, tartar, mace, and five 
grammes of it were te» be taken night and morning in wine 
or brodium during the whole of the* first month , during 
the second month, m the morning only ; dining the third 
month thrice in the week, and so continuing through life 
This is a more* understandable receipt than that of Eu- 
genius Philaletlies, who sayb : “ Ten parts of cadestiall 


slime , separite the male from the fem.de, and each after- 
vvinls from its own earth, physirallv, 111,11 k you, ami with 
no violence Conjoin .itter separation in line, harmonic 
vitall piopoitmn, and sti aiyhtvvay, tin* Soul descending 
from the pv roplastic sphere, slmll 1 (‘stony by a miritic 
embrace, its de*ad and desei ted body i Voiced according 
to the* Yolcaimo magic.1 theoiv, till tiie\ an* exalted into 
the t'dth Metaphysical lvota l'lus is that v\ orld-i enowned 
nu dn me, wheicol so lit.mv have* sciibbied, wlmh, not¬ 
withstanding, si few have known 

In his Hi s/, >v of Wc/gn J 1 1 pitas Levi gives ('ayhostro’s 
yre.it sii'iet ot re*j u v enescenc e ill the lollowillg teinis . 

" I et us now turn to tin* se ere’t ol phv s#wl regeneiatiou 
to attain which— according to the occult j>i e seription 
ed the (Iraml (opht— a ri'tre'at of loitv day-., after the 
in.inni‘1 of a ]ubilee, in 11st be* made nui e in ev 11 v fifty \ ears, 
be y: iimny during the* full moon of Mav in the company 
of o u* f.iilhful pi him only It must be also a fast ol f01 ty 
da v s, dnnkmy Mav dew collie ted from sprouting corn 
with a e loth ot pure white lim n and 1 atmg nc w and ten¬ 
ch 1 hais I'he lepast should lieyih with a large glass of 
dew and cud with a in si nit or c r 11st ol br< ad 1' lit 1 c ‘should 
be slight bleeding cm t lie sev e n t< enth day Halm ol A/oth 
should then bi* taken morning and evening, In ginning 
vcith a do# ot six drops and .m leasing }>\ two drops daily 
till the end of the t lurt v-* ee oral day At tin dawn wlmh 
follows tin realter rem w yhe '-light bh I'dirig , then take 
to your bed and remain in it tib the* end <u tin* hutn til 
da v 

< ) 11 the lust awakening .iftei the bhidu.e, tafe the* 
lust cram ot (’niviisal .Mi'dicim \ moon ol three houn 
will be* tollowed by c on\ uLions, sweats ami mm h ] »i ’ • go.a, 
iieei -.-utating a change' both ot bid and linen At tin, 
stage a broth of lean bet 1 mud be talon, Masoned with 
uo\ , sagm vah nan, v c rv am ami balm < >n tlu da v follow - 
mg t.. 1 : e tht si coin! yam ol fnivi e„il Mtdn.ne, v lm li is 
Astr il Mercury lomhmed with Sulplmi ol (.old On the 
next da\ have a vvai m bath (hi tlu thrill \ -sixth day 
drink a class ot hgvptmu wine, (> rd on the tliulv -cventli 
take- the third and last gram id l mu f%.. 1 Mtdieme A 
profound sin p will follow, duimg wlmh the lmn, tc'etli, 
nails and skin will be nmwed 1'lu j>n m - iptn||t for the 
thin y -eighth dav is anotlu r Warm b.Jh, sti 1 ]>in,g amniatic 
he lbs m the vvatei, of tin* same kind as those spc’eif'ed fol 
the broth On the thu t v-nint h daV climb tt 11 (imps of 
Elixn ot \( h.irat m two spoou'slul ot red v.iue ’ The work 
will be finished on tin* lortnth day, ami the aged man will 
be renew t d in y outli 

1 > v means of tins jubil.ii v i c gone 11, ( .1 gbostro claimed 
to have lived for manv centuries it will be' seen that it 
is a variation of the* i.immis Bath ol Iiuntmtality in user 
among the Menamlnan (hiostics” 

Anstcus is stated to have hit to Ins dmeiples ;l secret 
which renderc d all mc'tals diaphanous* and man immortal 
The* piocess would appear to consist in a mystic ticatmcmt 
of the atmosphere, which is to be* congealed and distilled 
until it develops tin* divine sparkle, and subsequently 
becomes liquified It is then subjected to heat and under¬ 
goes several other processes, when the elixir (merges 
There is surprisingly little hteratuie upon the subject 
of the iJi.MY of Life But a more prolonged notice on the 
subject will be found under the artic le ' Philosopher’s 
stone ” (q v ) 

Eilide : The diayon-shaped slup of Enthjot, the hero of an 
Icelandic legend, it was said to be golden headed, with 
open jaws, its under part scaled with blue ami gold, its 
tail twisted and of silver, its sails red-bordered and black. 
When its wings were outspread, it could skim the calmest 
seas This ship had been given to one of Erithjof’s lore- 
fathers as a reward for kindness by Aegir, the sea-god. 
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Elliot: (See Spiritualism.) 

Elliotism : (See Hypnotism.) 

Eloge de l'Enfer : A critical, historical, and moral woi k, 
ati edition of which was published at The Hague in 1750 
It is very satirical, very heavy* and somewhat lacking 111 

wit 

Elongation : The phenomenon of c/oagn/Mfl'is a fairly common 
one at spiritualistic* s rinm‘S' It may be described as .1 
stretching out of the Medium's body, till his height is in¬ 
creased by from tlirye inches to nearly a foot The feat 
is ascribed to spirit agencies There are accounts by 
witnesso, of st Hiding m the social and scientific world of 
elongation s of I let mg Home, Morse, and other well-known 
mediums These m imfestat 1011s usually made their ap¬ 
pearance* only when the light was low, but then* were 
several exceptions. In describing an tlonqatnm of Home, 
Lord Lindsay siys - ‘ Home looked as if he was pulled 
up by the neck* the must les seemed in a stall of 'tension 
He stood firmly upright m the middle of the room, and 
before tin 1 rlonqahon commenced I placed mv foot on Ins 
instep ” 'Tile s une wit ness aLo declares that the increase 
m Home's height ml th’s occ ision was eleven inches Most 
account! describe a violent swMvmg motion oa the part 
of the nvshum as pta ceding the elou'^tihon, wdueh some 
critics haw regal dial a (onvenumt mode of coveting 
the use ot mechimsm, wlm h might lx* concealed in the 
medium’s boots 

Elymas, the Sorcerer : V mamesan of Paphos, m Cyprus, 
who op *nlv defied the apostle Paul before the Kmmii 
governor The latter, who did not know whether to credit 
Paul or Uyaias, summoned tlmm both before lnm, when 
the ano die sufficed the indignity refeiied to ‘Oh, lull 
of .ill subtlety and mischief," said Paul, m nghteous angei, 
“ child of the devil, enemy ot all righteousnrss, wilt thou 
not ce ise to pervert tin* right wavs of the Lotd 5 \nd, 
now, b-hoM, the hand of the Lout is upon thee, and thou 
shall be blind, not seeing the sun for a season " It is not 
related 111 what m inner III vinos exercised his talents, or 
wh it were the characteristics of his sorecties, but we are 
told thit the venteu<;e of Paul immediately took e(fe< t, 
and “ there fell on him a mist and a dirkuess, and In* 
went about, soc-king some to lead him by tin* hand " 

Emanations: Variously defined -IS subtle fluid, astral in¬ 
fluence, psychic fon r, physical eiiluence, magnetism, 1a- 
diations and vibrilious They are said to proceed from 
and surround all bodies and objects in natuie, and when 
brought into eontnt through tins medium, inllueiu mg 
and ic acting on eu h other, the result being either inter- 
perietr it mu or repulsioi Hie attfactive prop* rties of 
the mignet were* know’ll to the ancients, some authorities 
claiming til it it was used in their 1 ehgious t lies and mvstcrie% 
in Egypt, Greece and Home They adduced as evident e the 
iron rings and wings used in the Samothracian mysteries, 
the iron wings worn by the priests of Jupiter <0 increase 
their magic d power, and m the various symbols ascribed 
to the p igan gorls. It is said too that meteoric stones, 
because of their supposed radiation of force, were also 
made use of in flu; 1 ehgious rites, either being w’01 shipped, 
or employed for purposes of divination and soothsaying 
Small ones we ip worn by the priests and Phny tells of the 
temple of Yrsiuoe which was vaulted with magnetic stone 
in order to receive a hovering stat ueof Us patron (Vdreniis 
gives an account of an ancient image in the Serapium at 
Alexandria being suspended by magnetic foice. 

The most ancient waiting extant 111 wdnch this theory 
of emanations m iv be ti.iced is ascribed to Tiniauis of Locris 
in which he ascribes the creation of the universe to tin* 
divine emanation 5 of Hod, an imparting of His being to 
unformed matter. By this union a world-soul was created 
which vitalises and regulates all things Claudiau 111 his 


Idyl of (hr Magnet uses it as a symbol of the informative 
spirit of things, the laws of nature, creative and existent. 

The mysticism of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
times mainly depends oil these ideas ol radiations eman¬ 
ating from .ill things but especially the stars, magnets 
and human beings, of a lorce wdueh wanild act on all tilings 
and was controlled by the indwelling spirit The widings 
oi Pai.teelsus abound w r ith mstaiu es of the theoiy He 
asserts that every substance in 11st II contains something 
of the'fiatun* of tile lo tdshuie , that thoastr.il light, which 
is one of the jmer media of nature, finer than t In* lumin¬ 
iferous ether, exists throughout planetaiv space especially 
around the brain and spinal cords ot h 11 man brings , (See 
article Aura) that we are all but organised magnets having 
eu h our poles which attract and upcl , that oui thoughts 
are magnetic emanations est aping from our brains His 
theory of the umveise was that it emanated trom a groat 
first Being and there was a 1 eeiproeitv m all things In 
man too there exists an astral quality, emanating from 
the si irs, winch, whether physical or not, when compared 
with the physical body may be < onsideied a spirit I Ins 
life stands m < ounexion with the sfais bom winch it sprang 
and draw's to it their power like a magnet He calls 
this Sidereal life the magnes mu rocosmi and makes use of 
it to explain the manifest itions of n.iture it glows m 
tlw (lower, glides 111 the stioani, mores of the oc< an and 
shines in the sky Van Belmont speaks of an ethereal 
sinnl, pure and living, wlmh pervades all things Robert 
Hudd explained sympathy and antipathy b\ the actum 
of the emulators spins< s surrounding man m svmpathy 
the emanations proceeding from the criitir, in antipathy 
the Opposite movement taking plate He maintained 
t hat f hese sensitive emanations ai r to he found also amongst 
animals and plants., drawing an aigument trom the fact 
that if dead and inert substances, siu h as the faith ami 
magnet seem to be, should lra\ e their uunnahon s and their 
poles, their living forms must m«.ds have them likewise. 
In the waitings of Maxwell, .1, Scotch phvsician, is to be 
found the statement . " There is a linking together of 

spirits, an incessant but pouring of the ia\s oi our body 
into another " Athanasius Kucher elaboiated the theory 
(halving all natuial phenomena from the action of magnetic 
radiation. , the arts and sciences being also emanations 
Winin'*. R Ltlholm and man\ mote pm sued and <le\eloped 
their philosophical 1 nvrM igations along these hues 
Best artesassc rted that all spaceis tilled with a fluid matter 
w’hn h he In Id to lx* elemental v, the foundation and fountain 
of all life, enclosing all globes and keeping them m motion 
In Wwton's doctrine ol attention, which he called the 
1 )iv 1 ne Sensomim, the idea, of emulation and magnetism 
is found The following cpiotation is fiom lus humlamrn- 
tal I*i inn pies of Xahnal Philosophy " 1 bu c v the' question 
is of a very subtle spirit which penetrates through all, even 
the hardest bodies and winch is concealed in their substance 
Through flu* strength and actuate of this spirit, bodies 
attract each other and adhere together when brought into 
contact Tin ougli it t lcctriC.il bodies o pel ale at the* re¬ 
motest distances as wadi as near at h met, attracting and 
repelling , through this spirit the* light also flows and is 
refracted and inflected and warms bodies ’’ Mesmer 
enunciated the following propositions " Between the 
heavenly bodies, the earth and human beings, there (exists 
a mutual or uitci changeable influence* I he medium of 
this influeiiee is an universally (list 1 ibntcd fluid wdueh 
suffers no vacuum, is of a rarity with which nothing can 
compare and has the* property ol receiving and transmit¬ 
ting all impressions of movement Animal bodies ex¬ 
perience the* mutual effect of tins agent, because it 
penetrates the nerves and allects them dncetl} In the 
human body particularly are observed properties analagous 
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to those of the magnet Tt is shown bv experiment that 
a matter hows out so fine that it penetrates all bodies 
without apparently losing any ot its activitx Tins may 
be communicated to other bodies, animate or inanimate, 
such as mirrors , it is communicated, propagated, aug¬ 
mented bv sound Its urines may be accumulated, con¬ 
centrated and transported." (hi tins them) he based 
his famous '‘Animal Magnetism" (y v ) and its pmetu e 
for the cure of disease, m tact all human ailments Baion 
von Reichcnbnch, a man of scientific attainmiuiB, ,> chrmist 
and metallurgist of some repute, conducted a suras ot 
experiments to investigate this theoi\ He piocutul 
the aid of a large number of sensitives, clan vox ants and 
mediums These persons lie placid in dark rooms, and 
then submitted to their spmtual sight magnets, Midis, 
crystals, minerals, animals, human hands end a guvi 
varietv of animat'' and inanimate objec Is, known oulx 
to himself but detected b\ the sensitives thiough tin in • 
nimous emanations given forth by each substance These 
emanations ot flames differed in colour, size and inU maty 
according to the nature of the objei t examined The 
sensations experienced seemed mainlx of tvo kinds,, 
tempemture and p'T< eptions of light mid oilour i'he 
poles of the magnet emitted flames, reddish yellow fiom 
the south pole, bluish green from the north , a similar 
polarity wa> observed m the lunnnous nnamtnm', bom 
crystals The human fingers raduted light Blrment mv 
substances each had then distinctive light and coloui, 
the metals giving the most \ ivul impressions Jnm, cop¬ 
per, bismuth, mercury and others gave oii a nil glow, 
eacli differing fioni the others, tho flames emitted b\ 
lead, cobalt and palladium Were biue , those ot sdxci, 
gold, cadmium, dia.mond wire white The eliir\o\ants 
also pcrceivial the luminous matter over the bod'es of the 
sick in hospitals , and a column ot misty vapour hoveling 
oxer a newly made giave Tins radiance emitted by the 
various substances, was capable of illuminating other 
objects It could be concentrated bx a lens, refheted 
by a inuror but produced no effect on a thermometer and 
was liable to be absorbed by the glass of the pen i] uni's 
spectacles. A large number of the scnsilixes }»,})v cor¬ 
roborated each other’s statements and o.bsi rx atmes, tx'.o 
artists amongst them sketching then cl.nruoant > isinnx 
These experiments of tin* Baron’s were eondm ted for xcar-, 
with the most persevering attention and he ai rived at the 
conclusion that from ex ei \ r object m the human, animal, 
vegetable and mineral kingdom there emnn.itiei .1 ton e 
which could be detected under fax ouiable ( onihtions es 
flames or luminous radiations Some observers defined 
these as the universal life of things Reichenbrn h in his 
writings and descriptions of the experiments call'd them 
the " Od Foicc" or "()d)lc” Modern Spnituahsm 
claims tli.it all physical jihenomena such as matenahsa- 
tions, ('i v.) levitation, yj x r ) apports, (r| x' ) table-rapping, 
etc are produced by the spouts’ manipulations of the 
medium’s more' physical emanations in such a way as to 
give them poxxer to manifest materially and contiol matter. 
The finer phases of m< diumMnp are traced to a similar 
use of the psychic aura nr force emitted from the medium’s 
personality. Theosophy has elaborated the theory ot 
emanations into grandiose conceptions of astral light, in¬ 
fluences.auras, etc Tn Pans, in iqor, a peculiar phenom¬ 

enon produced through the agency of a voting Roumanian 
gentleman w r as investigated by Dr Rozier Broussay 
could occasion a gaseous bubbling of watet when this was 
enclosed m a bottle and over this ('bullition he had more 
or less control. In Dr Rozicr’s presence this was carried 
out by the following process. A white glass bottle was 
taken, a quarter filled with water, and the neck of this 
was firmly closed up by Broussay’s hand. It was then 


turned upside down and held tightly so that no moisture 
could powiblv escape On watching the wntci thus brought 
into touch with the hand minute air bubbles formed rap¬ 
idly and rose in threadlike lines to the surface* After 
lapse ot a minute or two the appearance intensified and 
the bubbles rose in gieatei number until the cilect resembled 
soda wntci in efterx esence When tilt' expenment was 
at its height the bubbles seemed to fly from (‘very part 
ot tile hand which was exposed to the water and gathered 
round tile net k of the bottle xxlnle a crackling sound was 
audible Bight had no effect on tin* experiment and the 
tempeiature of M Bioussay wax norm. 1 , ;;deg to ySdeg. 
a*t most. This expenment is Mnulnt to a lavourite per¬ 
formance given by Indian j vggh rs, w ho w .11 boil an egg 
m from live to ten minutes at most without hie to heat 
tin' water A11 explanation of tins phenomenon is given 
as being due to the < lee trie vibrations pacing along the 
surface ot the skm and 1 .using the tempi ratine <>l tin* water 
above boiling 1101111 the definition ot elertruity 111 this 
ease being that as it is neither matter nor energy , though 
eneigv mav be expended m moving or creating it, it is 
quite ptobably geneiahd 1 >v the 1 tram cells, a manifestation 
of cerebral force and will vibrations. Batei investigations 
m the subjei t of emanation s xxere set m motion bx cel tain 
ri'sults detected in lonncrtmn with a study of the famous 
" X ’’ iaxs, hi'n it was found that a. new spec ns ot radia¬ 
tions was emitted by the focus tube, xxliiih Unversed al¬ 
uminium. black paper, wood, eti Tfise m w iaxs weie 
plane pola.nzid horn the moment ot tlun finixii 11 , xxere 
suse ept 1 ble ol rot.itorx arid « lliptn ] okwi/ation end could 
be utrited, reflected and ell I! use el The v.ar lenglhs ol 
the X " rax s nic much * mailt r then ihpKe of light and 
tht'X also appeal to be without heat The x can be obtained 
from various '-om r< s other than the Kontiu n tube, and 
i ertain bodies see m to have' tin* propt rt \ ot ri taming or 
stoiing the rax s for a e orsidi ra 1 »l»• time The human 
body is said to emit them unccasinglx Thougli non- 
luminous m themselves the ia\s will, if .4ll0wt.il to Jail upon 
a phosphoresce at body, int lease its glow A smell spaa!; 
or 11 a.me is snnilatlv influenced In photogiaphy tlm 
exist 1 nee ol the- ' X ’’ raxs is well dc mousti ati d, those 
pictures taken without the' f#\ s hi ing vex hunt while 
those obt. lin'd while the ' X " iaxs xo re in action x\(‘re 
much strong* r ] ’ebbles exposi’d to sunlight sj ontancousiy 
('nut X " raxs and bodies siub as Rupert s dinjs, hard¬ 
ened steel, hammered brass, etc, are permanent muiic: s 
of the' raxs These ? a vs w 1 1 e naani d alter the initial le'ttcr 
of the town of X'anex wlie 1 e the n seal 1 he 1 wi re nu de that 
h'fl to their discover) bx r Brofessoi Blondlot Beither 
expe rime nts proved that all matter po-stsws the- power 
of 1 aeluition and those potentialities can be sent and ltgis- 
tered bx a fluoreseint screen ju v t as those ol the animal 
and human organism Whenever muscular and nerve 
energies aie manifesting raxs aie- emitted, and it was found 
that they would pass through certain substances whereas 
othi rs would inteicept and store them lor example, 
they passed thiough an oak boaid tlnce or tom centimetres 
thick, black pape'i, aluminium, etc, but water stopped 
them or even a cigarette paper it wet hush watei inter¬ 
cepted them but if the liquid were salt the raxs passed 
through Dr Baraduc for many years pursued his studies 
111 the emission of human fluidic forces and used the bio- 
metre for registering vibrations emitted from human bodies. 
This instrument consists of a. needle suspended by a fine 
thread and covered with a glass shade When the hand 
approaches this shade, without touching it tiic needle is 
deflected. As the result of long observation he formed 
the opinion that the variations in the movements of the 
needle were caused by various conditions, physical, mental 
and moral in the persons who approached it and that by 
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these means he was able to estimate those conditions 
Dr. Baraduc also experimented in photography on these 
lines He took photographs of the emanations given off from 
the hands of poisons m varied, mental, moral and physical 
states. In these the lines of radiation varied considerably 
In one, described by lnm as a psy< hie hand, the luminosity 
seemed to radiate lrom the lower bise of the palm , an* 
Otlit'i, where* all the hues weie contused, was a photograph 
taken lrom the hand ol a man m mental distK-.s Dr 
Baraduc also photogi aphed some ston.es. is Inch w r eie said 
to have been used in the initiation utis of pre-('hristi a n 
religions and the stream ot r.ivs emanating from these 
Stones was distinctly visible on the plates , also some holy 
Witter at Lourdes just altc i r ,t miraeuIons cure Intel been 
effected, and there again the influence was sDong He 
photographed with simikn insult the sacied watm dining 
the moment of elevation m a Koman ('atholu t'hunh 
He also photographed both his sou and his wile, the one 
four minutes after death and the other twenty-tour hours 
after death, and in rg§ h instanc e there was seen stretching 
imni till' lifeless both a great stream of force wtia li ex¬ 
tended right no to the c miner ol tin* room and tlu ll tumid 
down again In the' one case tin* fare of the son could be 
lecogmsed by an\one who 11 >d known him and could be 
seen close to the body Ill the otlii i < use the pndde ot 
JV Da i .nine’s wife was to he sic n halfway up the loom 

(S'a a fin h Thought Photography.) 

Emerald: V good preservative against clceuv, piomotis 

childbirth, arnsts dwmtetv, and heads tin lutes ot ven¬ 
omous animals It is the most grateful ot all jewels to 
the eves, and rUhx Is images like' a looking-glass Aem 
is said to h l\ e Itad one ot name use size, in which he belicdd 
the comb its ol t!ie gladiators. 

Emerald Table, The: A symbolic wmk on the hermetic art 
bv tle-nn< s frismegist us 

Emerick, Catherine : (Sec Germany.) 

Enchantments: (hue Spells.) 

Enchiridion of Pope Leo, The: Is a collection ol charms, 
cast in the* form of prnyeis, which Imu’c nothing in common 
with those of the ( hurt h It is eamceined < Ini ll\ with 
worldly, rathcT than spiptunl advantages It was per¬ 
haps printed at Dome in i yM, and again in non Its 
magical virtue’ rests on a supposed letter lioiu ( hartcniagne 
to Dope I ,co, j i| w lut h he stales that snn v l < reiving the h >i- 
(fund ion he' has m v< r cease el to be fort una te Tlie chai ms 
it contains an* supposed to be elte* tual a,gaunt all the 
dangers to winch human tli'sh is Inur poison, fire, wild 
bexists and tempests When <i copy of the- book has been 
secured, it must be 1 placed in a small bag of leather, i.niud 
on the person, and one page at least read daily The 
reading must be done upon the knees with the face* turned 
to the e'.ist, and works ot pietv must be* performe d m honour 
of the celestial spirits, whose influence it is desired to at - 
tiact The first chapter ol the Gospel according to St 
John is declared to he the most potent in tlie* book As 

ior the s\mbols, they are musth ol oiicntal otigin It 

also include s tin- iu\ sterious jnavers ol 1 ’ope Deo, a nil 
certain eemjur.i lions ol a semi-magical character, me hiding 
tile seven mysterious orisons, which are meiclv clumsy 
imitations ol Lilt' Roman ritual 
Enchiridion Physicae Restitutae : (w* D’Espagnet.) 

Endless Cord, Tying Knots in : About the years iS/ydSS 
Proiessor Zollner of Lupsu: investigated the phenomena 
of the medium Slade, and paiticulaily any thing which 
nnglit prove a lourth dimension of space, in which hypoth- 
esis Professor Zollner was at that time greatly interested. 
The tying in an endless cord of such knots as could oi- 
dmariiy only be made if the ends ot the cord were free 
provided such a test. In December, 1877, Zollner visited 
Slade with two pieces of hempen cord, the free ends oi each 


being sealed to a piece of cardboard To ensure the cord 
always being in sight Zollner hung it round his neck', and 
kept Slade's hinds continually in view Rndcr these cn - 
cumstances four knots were produced, apparently on the* 
onguin 1 soiled cord 

England: (Dor the pre-Saxon mh ibit.mts of / Sc>r 

Celts.) The Anglo-Saxon sv stem of magic was of course 
Teutonic 'Then pretenders to w’ltehc.rall were called 
wore a, %* 1 n-!a>Vii, gu/Tow J'/U'/bg, unqlafy, tnul ;//<>; thivvvtha 
l\ r " T Jary is a combination fiom ve/g, an idol or a temple', 
and 1 or, pruning ID uas tin* wizumI, as icicia was 
tin* watch Scuiinei a w>> a specie’s of phantom oi 
apparition. usd w»s also used as a name ot tile 
person who had the power ol piodueuig suc h tleugs if 
is, liter dl v, ‘a shining do id body” bnh/w racjO ; 1111- 
ples one skilled m it 1« ant items , and ni->rt'k d'Vitha is, 
literally., ” a w 01 slupnei ol the dead 

Another general appell 1U01 lor sue h jieisouag’es was 
ih r, a m tgic 111 

L’hi' 1 v.vs vis fi'd t lics'b practice*-, with pend se\ erit v 
The best ,ii' o 11 ■ • t tlid i ui be nen ol them will l>c lound 
i.i the p e,s eu’w proscribing tin :n 

H any .’m o> e'T'u, o, f dse svaanrer, 01 Uinth- 
f’Vitiia, o. auv toul, c'ontamuntc'd, mmilest knnu'nnut 
(whore, <]iu in o' strumpc'tp be am, where* ui the land, 
man shall dnv< tlmm out ” We t< rc*h that rverv puest 
s.ih'df evk aguish all heathendom, and loibnl <77 kar./i//;'u/gu 
(lo'uitnn wo'shipy and he e i^hn>>;a pne inlajmns of the 
deadp and h^att (omenn, and tntUha (in igir), and man¬ 
ioc -’hip, and tin ab<mnnations that men exert ise ui vaiioii*. 
so t ot witchcraft, and in U ith ./> 'Hum, and with elm-, and 
o 1 her trees, and with stoning mid with many phantoms” 

From subsepumf regulations, we find 1 hat these prac¬ 
tices were' m ule the' instillments ol the most fatal mis- 
ehic.l , tor pt mtenti irv penalties ate' c'njouied if any one 
should destroy anotlnu by vimc nen'ftc , or it any should 
L drive sidviu ss on a mm”, or it death should follow 
fiom the attempt 

They seem to h ivo used philtres, tor it is also made' 
punishable d m\ should use' wlfrlicralt to’ anothei \ lov c>, 
or should g 1 \ e him 10 wt or to drink with magic They 
vune also lorbid to .ewhan (o to divine) hy the moon 
('mute u Hewed the proh’ bit ion * lie' eipomed them not 
to woiship the sun or the moon, fire or floods, wells or 
stones, or am sort of tiee , not to love u>n e\ 1 uuH, or frame 
dea ill spell-,, eitliei b\ lot or bv toicli , nor to effect any 
thing by ph mtoiio Drum the* I\h nitarhaft ot rheodoi'e 
we also It tin, that t In* power of letting loose tempests was 
<lD o p; etc'iicied to 

Vfiolhe] name Joi i;iagn a 1 «n ts amolig the Anglo-Saxons 
\v is mtlvhhan erm, de -,1 1 u< ti v c' ot Ills* f'he penitence is 
presei iIk d lot a uoiinn who kiils a man by unlvbban. One 
instance ot phdti e u an:g is detailed to us A woman re- 
’Miivoig on the death ol her step-son, 01 to alienate fiom 
lnm his faille 1 s a Net turn. sought a ictd), who knew lunv 
to c flange minds by aits and enchantments. Addressing 
sih li a one with promise s and lev.uds, die emjmred how 
t tie mind ot thi' lather might be tinned lrom the- child, 
and be fixed on hen selt The inngic.il medicament was 
immediately m u{<*, and mixed with the husband’s meat 
and drink The catastrophe of the* whole was tilt* murder 
oJ the t hdd and the di-covery ot the crime bv the as¬ 
sistant, to revenge th< step mother’s ill-treatment 

The c h urns used by* the Anglo-Saxons were innumerable. 
They trusted 111 their in igical incantations lor the cure 
ol disease, for the success ot then tillage, lot the discovery 
ol lost property, and for the prevention ot casualties. 
Specimens of their charms for these purposes still iemain 
to us Bede tells us, that w many, in tunes of disease 
(neglecting the sacraments) went to the erring medicaments 
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of idolatry, as if to restrain God's chastisements by incan¬ 
tations, phylacteries, or any other secret of the demoniacal 
arts ” 

Their prognostications, from the sun, from thunder, 
and from dreams, were so numerous, as to display and to 
perpetuate superstition Every day of every month was 
catalogued as a propitious or unpropitious season for cer¬ 
tain transactions Wo have Anglo-Saxon treatises winch 
contain rules for discovering the future and disposition 
of a child, from the div of its nativity One day was 
useful for all things , another, though good to tame animals 
was baleful to sow seeds One <lav was favourable to the 
commencement of business ; another to let blood , and 
others wore a forbidding aspect to these and other things 
On this day one must buy, on a s-vond sill, on a third 
hunt, on a fourth do nothing If a child was born on 
such a day, it would live , if on another, its life would be 
sickly , if on another, lie would perish early Tn a word, 
the most alarming fears, and the most extravagant hopes, 
Were perpetually raised by these foolish superstitions, 
which tended to keen the mold m the dreary bondage of 
ignorance and absurdity, which prevented the growth of 
knowledge, by the meessint war of prejudice, and the 
slavish elfects of the most imbecile apprehensions 

'Pile same anticipations of hihinty w'ere mule bv no¬ 
ticing on what day of the week or month it hist thundered, 
or the new’ moon appeared, or the new-year’s day occurred. 
Dreams likewise had regular interpretations and applica¬ 
tions , and thus hie, instead of being governed bv counsels 
of u'.sdom, was directed by those solemn Ds-mus of gio^s 
superstition, which the mod ignorant peas ml of our da vs 
would be ashamed to avow 

Although witchcraft was of early origin m England, we 
do not find m my notices of it m the literature of the Coun¬ 
try, nor does it seem to have' been s\stem it wall v punished 
until pist Reform ition times Tint is not to sav, that 
no prosecution ever took plan-* against witchcraft m Plan- 
tagenet and early Tudor times, but that in all probability 
the vogue of sorcery w is so widespread, and so powerful 
was supposed to be the protection of a t'hureh that nothing 
like a crusade was directed agnnst it Again it w.is re¬ 
garded as a politic il offence to employ sorcery against 
the ruling powers, and is such it v ^ punished severely 
enough, as is wafn-wsed by thy execution of the Duchess 
of Gloucester in Henry 'H A r ,gu and the Duke ot Buck- 
mjlum m 1521 In lb ny VI ’stmw Lord ftungerford 
wis b die uled for consulting ce-1 n u soot h -i \ ers com ermng 
th" duration oi the King's, hE 

L. S 

According to Sir William Blacksf one, " To deny the 
possibility, nay, the 1 actu il existence of witeheralt and 
sorcery is at once flatly to contradict the* reve tied Word 
of God in various passages of the Old and \cw T< -Paments, 
and the thing itself is a truth to which every nation in the 
world h ith in its turn borne testimony” 

At very eirly p ‘nods the ( hurcli fulminated against 
those who practise* 1 it hi bob a Canon of Council hold 
at Ticrkh unpstead condemned to eor[>oril punishment 
those who mule sacrifice-. to evil spirits, and at subsequent 
data's Statutes against Witchcraft wane enacted by the 
Parliaments of Henry VIII , Elizabeth and James I Air 
I rider wick says, lk For emit lines in this country strange 
as it miy now appear, a denial of the existence of uch 
deinoni ic id agency was deemed equ il to a confession of 
Atheism and to a disbelief m the Holy Scriptures them¬ 
selves Rut not Only did Lord Chancellors, Lord Keepers, 
benches of Rishops and Parli uremt attest the truth and 
the existence of witchcraft, but Addison writing as late 
os 17m, in the pages of th" Spec l at or, after describing him- 
sHf as hardly pressed by the arguments on both sides of 


this question expresses his own belief that there is and lus 
been, witchcraft in the land ” 

ft is m the twelfth Century that a first distinct glimpse 
is obtained of the bond between the Evil O nr and his vic¬ 
tim 'Phe talc of the old woman of Berkeley which 
Southey's Ballad has familiarised, is related by William 
of Malmesbury on the authority of a professed eye-witness. 
Whim the devil informed the witch of the near expiry of 
her contract, she summoned the neighbouring monks and 
her children, and after confessing her criminal compact 
displayed grout anxiety lest Satan should secure her body 
as well as her soul She gave dnectioiis to be sown in a 
stag’s hide and placed 111 a stone coflin, shut in with lead 
and lion, to be loaded with heavy stones and the whole 
fastened down with three iron chums Tn order to battle 
the power of the demons, she further directed fifty psalms 
to be Ming by night, and titty masses to be sung bv day, 
and that at the end of three nights, it her body was still 
secure, she said that it might be bunt'd with safety All 
these pret actions however, proved of no avail The monks 
bravely resisted the efforts of the hends on the first and 
second nights, but on the third night 111 the middle of a ter- 
ntic uproar an immense demon burst into tilt' monastery 
and 111 a \ on e ot thunder commanded the dead witch to 
rise She n plied that she was bound with chains, which 
however the demon snapped like thread, the coffin lul fell 
aside, and on the witch arising the demon lxu e her ott on 
a huge bln k hor-w and galloped into the darkness, while 
her shrieks resounded thiough the air The first trial for 
watcher.! ft 111 Fngland occurred during the tenth year of 
the reign of Kmg John, when according to the Ahhrcnato- 
Plsnt 0 uni, tiie wife of Ado the merchant, accused one 
Gideon of the (imp* He proved his innocence however, 
bv the ordeal of the red-hot iron \ f 1 ml was reported 
with more detail m the veir 1524 Pertain citizens of 
Coventry had suffered at the hands of the prior whose 
extortions were approved of and supported by two ot 
Fdward II 's favourites Bv way of levenge they plotted 
the death of the prior, the favourites, and the King 

In order to carry this into elfect they consulted John 
of Xottmgham, a famous Magician of the tune and Ins 
servant Robert Marshall of Let-caster Marshall however, 
betrayed the plot and stated th.it together with lus master 
they f is homed images of wax to represent the King, lus 
two f.ivoiintf's, the prior, his < aten r and sfevvaid, and one 
Richard de Lowe - the litt<r being b ought 111 ninety as 
an experiment il lay-figure 111 wluvk to test the elicit of 
ttie charm At an old ruined home nr ir ('oventry, on 
tin* Fnd iv following llolv ('mis-. Day, John gave Ins man 
a sharp pointed leaden branch and 1 ommanded him to 
plunge 11 into tlie lorehead of the figure representing Rich¬ 
ard tie Lowe This being done John despatched bis servant 
to Lowe's house to find out the it sub ot the experiment. 
Lowe it seems had lo>t his senses anti went about s< reaming 
k ‘ Harrow” ()n the Sunday bt fore Ascension John with¬ 
drew'’ the branch from the images loiehead, and thrust 
it into tin' heart, where it rcmniiu d till the following Wed¬ 
nesday when the nnfoi tunate victim dud Such was the 
evident' * of Mar->hnll, but the judges gave it little belief, 
and after several adjournments tin* trial was aban¬ 
doned 

The first enactment against witchcraft m England was 
by the Parliament of 1 541 Tn 1551 iurther enactments 
were levelled at it, but it was not until 15(12 that Parlia¬ 
ment defined witchcraft as a Papital (.'nine Thenceforth 
followed the regular persecutionn ot Witches. Many 
burnings occurred during the latter years of Elizabeth’s 
mgn 

At the. village of Worboisc, (<}.v ) m the County of Hunt¬ 
ingdon in 1589 dwelt two country gentlemen, Robert 
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Throgmorton and Sir Samuel Cromwell Mr Throg¬ 
morton’s fumlv consisted of his wife and live daughters 
of whom the oldest Join, a girl ol fifteen was poised 
with a mmd and imagination well stocked with yho-d- 
and witch lore On one occasion she had to pass the cot - 
te^e of a labouring family ol the mine of S imuel This 
family consisted of a man, his wife, end their y; own-up 
daughter Mother Samuel was sitting at tin' door w-rumig 
a 1 )la< k cap, and busily engaged m knitting |n m declared 
that she was a witch, ran home and fell into strange con¬ 
vulsive fits, stating that Mothei Samuel had bewitched 
her Tn due cohi'm* the other d ui ,j ,liters respectively were 
attacked with similar fits, ,m,l altiibuted the blame to 
Mother Samuel. Tin' parents now bey m to suspect that 
then- children were reatlv bewihtnd and report* d the 
m. it ter to Lady ( romWell, who, as an 'mtimite Inend ot 
'he family took the matter up and alow with Sir Samuil 
>rdei eil that the alley, d Witch should be put to oidecl 
Me m while the children hi loom their i m ilmu ition and 
in\ »*n ted all sorts ot ward and gr<>P*s< pie tabs ihout the 
old worn in Eventually Thro unorton had th * poor old 
worn in dragged to Ins grounds where she w „s subjected 
to tod ore, pins being thrust into her body to u-' il blood 
could be drawn Eady ( nnnu 11 toie out a handful <it 
tin* old crones hair which she gave to Mrs Throymoi ton 
reyiu'sfiny her to burn it as an antidnO a-mi ns l wit< In rail 
Su 'fenny under these injuries the old sum in m\oked a 
curse against hit torturers whu h was aften aids unu. 111 - 
bered, though she was allowed h< r finite Shi 1 heie,.lter 
su ifered much pi i seen t ion at tie’ h.iuds ol tin two fa mi hi 
.ill ills and mislort um s ocean rum amongst their cattle and 
stoek beuiy 1 ml to he chary ' 1 Eventually L.idy ( mni- 
WI 11 was seized With an dliu .. th.it r.msi d her d< afh, and 
upon old Mothiu- Samuel was laud tin 1 i rsjiousibihty Re¬ 
po >1 ed ctfoi t s wei e m ide to persuade Jut to * n ifess and 
anviul what sin* hid done \l list, tormented be\ond 
enduranee, she let hersell lx 1 pusiiadid to piououme an 
exorcism ayamst th(‘s,ui its and ismli ssed that Inn husband 
and damyhler woe abo asm, nates with hei and had sold 
1 hem alves to t he devil ( hi 1 lm st i en gt h ol (Ins a udession 
th * 1 Whole family were lnmnsoued m I Tuntinedon (I.ml 
At the billowing Session the three Saaum Is wvp put upon 
trial indicted with vai ions n domes and bi win hinv unto 
(h'ath ” tin 1 Eudv Cromwell In tie* ayonv ol to,-Rue the 
old woman ruii'iss: d ill th il w >s k ipmed, but la i hied) md 
and dauyhti r stronylv assoltd then biriof cnee \ 11 w< re 
senti aced to be haaged and burned The ex**e ul’ofis w t 11 1 
caiiusl out in \]) r d 

It is relate! tbit tn i mj fib* bail o! iVibv ,rf»,,l>uled 
the c uise ot Ins death to wtbherv, Ihoueh Ik had no id'\i 
of the jierson who h id Ik witi bed him 

The Accession of James I hiniwlf a. gieat expert m 
witi he raft and the author of the famous tuatise on de¬ 
monology h | v } guv e a, giv.it impetus to tlu* p< rse< ulion 
of witches in L'inland " Poor old women and gals of 
tender aye were walked, sworn, sha\ed, and tortured, the 
gallows (,re.iked and the tires bla/ed 

In lboh there weie tried at King’s L\ nil the wife of one 
Henry Smith a yuicef, for cursing a sadoi who li.ul struck 
a boy, and for cursiny lmr nmylibufttS bee iuse lhi y weie 
more 1 prosperous in then trade 1 ■> than she was 

After heariny the most absurd evidence she v as con¬ 
victed and sentenced to death Lpon the m nlold she 
confessed to various acts of witchcraft 

In i(> 3 t arose the famous ease of the Lancasliuf Witi In s 
(q.v ) (Tn the assertion of a boy called Kobmson, that 
he had been carried off and witnessed a watches Sabbath 
at the Iloare Stones, some eighteen women weie b: ought 
to trial at Lancaster Assizes 

As the result of the severe legislation against witchcraft, 


there arov? a class of self-constituted impuynors or witch- 
tinders who to their personal advantage wane the means 
of the sacrifice ol many innocent lives 

The most famous of these watch-finders was Matthew 
Hopkins ot Mamnoy tree, in 1 Css ex lie .issumed the title 
of ‘ Witchdmder (General,” and wutli an assistant, and a 
woman who# dut v w.is to ex, \ mine leninle suspects for 
devil’s mars-., he tiavelled about the ('utilities ol Ifssex, 
Sussex, 11 nntmydon, and Noi folk In one > (ar this mur- 
detei -lor want ot a better name cause d the death of 
sixty people Mis yenetel test was that of swimming. 
The hands and feet ol .moused wen* tied toyethei crosswise 
She w is wrapped m a sheet and throwni into a pond If 
she sank as frequently h ippeimd, she was tin nud mno- 
C( nt, but at the < ost of In r hie, it she United she was pro¬ 
nounc'd guilta and foi t hwith executed Another test 
wv.s to n peat the Lord’s l’raV'r Without single lalttu or 
stumble, a thing accredited impossible ol a witili On 
one n,i ision -die was "weighed availed the ( hurt h Ruble, 
obtununy her Invdom il she out weighed it It is alleged 
but without certainty, that on Ins impostures being tumid 
out an .iiiyiv nowd Mibjeeted Inm to his own test by swim- 
mi.uy, but whether he w'as drowned or executed authorities 
f.ul to ague 

In h 1 - Il ’ihh, \Wohnk and Madman Mr Adams y.iys, 
” I think tlmn cm be lit 11“ doubt t hat many c\ il-disposed 
jk’i'miiis a\ ailetl tluuusi 1\ t‘s to the prevalent belief in witch- 
eialt as a i ou-r for then depredations on tin 1 propel t\ of 
thru- nerydibom s, (Inciting 1 uspjcinii Ifoni thenisi Ives to 
tin 1 poor witchis, who thimi-di uccidt ntal circumstances 
h id acquit* d notoiietv as the devil’s aecomplu (*s. It 
would also aeem ]>robabh i that not a few' ot the reputed 
witehtw similarly turned to u„< count their bad i equita¬ 
tion 

It wm , not till the i lose of the seventeenth (’< ntnry that 
convirtums lxyau to be disi ouraged by the ('ourts Hut 
an old sujHustitum dies hard, and m the rally part of the 
eighteenth (dntury xvi 1 < he r.i ft w'as yeueiallv believed ill, 
m Lnyland, ewmi among the educated classes 

Prop ibl v t he i *w olut'ou of o|Minon eras ettected between 
the 1 vi slot a tion and tlu* K t volution Aecmilmg to I >r. 
Pan, tlu last execution of witt lies m L)i°la> d took j)lace 
at V<>i t!i impton wlu'R 1 two were hung in 1705, and .it the 
sand 1 il.w (* tn 1 1 othei s suttered a like fate m 1 7 l 2 llutell- 
lsun roimm il Lufg on this in his II1 sPu if id /.niv vp, “ 1 his 
is tlu 1 nil n < 1 shameful as I shall hermfter pioxi 1 from the 
1 iter a tin e of 111 11 tune, a d’.slx hel m the existent e ol wi t ( lies 
had b< eonu almosl umversad anumy edreated men, though 
tie old ■ iipei sf it mil was still defended in the |udL’inent 
Peal, and 111 the pulpit ” Wcsle\ who had mole 1 rnllurnre 
than all the 1 hshops put toyethei sa> s, " It is true Id'I wise 
thud the English in yiiietal, and, indeed, most oi tlu* men 
ol U 1 rumy 111 Pm ope, have given up all accounts of watches 
and appa'dions as nitre old wives’ tables 1 am sony 
for »t flu living up of w itiduu alt, is in elleci giving up 
tlm I iihh Rut I 1 animt give 11 j> to all tilt 1 1 Easts jn (u'eat 
Rrit.un 11a 1 existence of witchcraft, till I give up the credit 
of all lnstorv s.uied and profane” 

R\ erv \eai howcvei, dnuinudu’d live old belief, and ill 

I 7 g>, a gene 1 at mu Indore Weslev slate d the abov e opinions, 
the* laws ig.unxt witi Imra It wert' reyieated, but as illus- 

II a11 \ -a ol tin 1 long lived prevalence* of the* superstition in 
1751) Susannah llannakei oi Wcngrovc 1 , m Wiltshire, w r as 
put to tin 1 ordeal of weighing, hut she fortunately out¬ 
weighed the I hble (fast's oL (lucking supjmsed wile lie's 
()Ct Hired m i;bo at Leiet'ster, in 17H5 at Not thaniptou, 
anti 111 1S *<> ,it Monmouth, while as recently as i8(>y a 
I' 1 enchmau died as the rewult ol an illnt'ss ca,used hy his 
having been ducked as a W izard, at (astle 11 cduighaiu 
in Ifs-iCx, and on September 17^^. i; ^ 75 » ,U1 woman 
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named Ann Turner, a reputed witch, was killed by a feeble¬ 
minded man at Long Compton m Warwickshire 

A J.R G 

See Wright Xarr,itirr of Sore / v and Magu , and 
Mnofcav. /m Iranydnnnv Papula) A Hr-/ 

Magic. Mat*ic m England m enrlv limes is of comse 
one with witcheratt, and it m oulv when we disc mm (lie 
stupendous figure ot Roger Bacon o[ \ ' that we find any 
thing like separation between the two. Of course, the 
popular traditions concerning Bacon are merely legcudaiy, 
but they assist to irvstalhsc for us the idea of an Rughsh 
magician of medieval times The 1 hz.ibethan History 
of Friar Ikicon was probably the lirst wim h pi iced these 
traditions on record I lei e we have no emu ein with the 
Bacon of science, lor the Bacon ot magic is a magician 

and who engaged m all m inner ot bliek magu 

In England the popular belief m magie was stu ugtliefied 
by the t\t raordmarv eltects ol natural pr.u < >ws tie n 
known only to a small numbet oi individuals w ho con.ci aled 
their knowledge with the mom protouud surei v In 
England, as we approach the age ot the Relot matiou, we 
find that the studv of magic and ah In m\ have become 
extremely common among tlm Romish drrgv The rapid 
rise to power of men like Wobu v and < nnnwo II h d pt opto 
to think that they hid gained t he si high po* itnm, through 
diabolical assistance Tie numhei ot Magnums m the 
reign of Ilenrv VI11 was e vwedme H great, . m i - w 1 1ius>< d 
1)1’ documents in tin- Rumd <k:iee \t the In t.gh‘ <d 
Wolstw’s greatness, a magu i m uuo i, d» -i ml ed .a- owe 
Wood, gent ” was di agg< d betoi e t In I \ ivy c. mm dp harm d 
with some misdemeanour which was t i.uio led with tiie 
intrigues ot the dnv In a p ipu addit-s, d to tlm lo. ds 
of tlm coumd, Wood stalls th it Willmn N,mll had u ul 
for him to Ills house at Oxford, it b<mg tin iiisi t oiumtt- 
nication h>' had ever laid with that p< ;-o:i ” After he 
had been at W eke a shout time, Neville too’* Inm by the 
arm and led him piav.Helv into lie guden, and, to use 
the quaint language of tin- original, than ih m twiidmi 
of me many qiustvous, .imowng all ntiwi ,,sk\d id it) 
were not possible to ha v e a i v lap made t hut -Humid ] u \ ngo 
man in favor with h\s piviua, sawing m\ tool ('aidm.de 
had sui lie a rvng r e that vlutsom ut' 1 In- .mkwd ol the 
kynges grney' that In hadd vt, ‘ a‘ud mast* r ( romwell, win n 

dyd luiwnf to the comp.my of mu that un *i vim. m your 
factilh , and shorilv attir no man so greti with my lord 
canlyu.de as master (Vomw< !1 w..s Vwjll add'd, 

that In* had spoken with all those who Ire e an_v name 
in tin i r( aim, v ho had .e---aired lum that m tie's one way 
lie might beconu ’ great with Ins prime* ’ and tie (tided 
by asking of the reputed mngicmu what look- he had 
studu d on the ' nbjett flic latter » ontnim d, ’and I, 
at tin half 1 dean of hvm show v d th.it 1 bad ink many 
bokes, and spmvaily the Poke of Salamon, and how his 
rvngcs be mad- and what mettell, mad what virtue's 11u y 
hail alter tin* < anon of ba Union ” 1 le add( d, that he had 

also studied the magical work ol lhtm-_s Wilum 
New die tin'ii re. pit did him to undertake tie* making ot 
a ring, which In sa\s that lie dm hn< <1, and o went away 
for that time But Neville sent lor him again, and i Ufa red 
into fin 1 tier communu ilion with him on tin old sub,pit, 
telling him that he had with lnm anotln r (oujerei, u.fun d 
Wade, will) could show linn more than lie should , and, 
among other things, had showed him that ’ he should be 
a great lord/' Tins was an efhetive attempt to move 
Wood’s jealousy, and it appeal s that Ntvilh now pie- 
vailed upon him to make moldes,” prpmably linages,, 
' to the eiitent that he showld Wed mastres Flezebeth 
CUre,” on whom he seemed to have set his love Pei haps 


she was a rich heiress. Wood them enters into excuses 
for himself, declaring that, although at the desire uf k ‘ some 
of his friends,” lie had “ called to a stone for tilings stolen,” 
he had not undertaken to Imd tiensures, and he concluded 
with the naive boast, " but to make the phylosofei’s stone, 
1 will chi bard ft e, jeopard) m\ Iv tte to do In t, yf h \ t j-lesse 
the kvugis good giace to eiinin.uid me do hyk” This 
was the pride ot see in o aliov e the low' practitioner's lb* 
even ottered to remain m prison until In* had peiloimcd 
his bo ist, and onlv asked ’ twelve months upon sihei, 
and twelve and a halt upon gold 

1 he se.iith lor 1 1 easiifes, w Inch the conjurer Wood so 
iwrir Civ (Isthmus, w.,s, however, one of the most usual 
oeeifj« ’turns ol our magu ums ot tin . penod The heqan nt 
dis( ovaries ot Ronui’ ot Saxon* oi nudn-val (h posits, m 

ot the m ('d\ or the mm , iv, and the belu f that tin s.-pub 
ill’ ll bunow, oi tin' long (limited nun, or even the wild 
and haunt, d glut, louval d 11 easim s of gold and *.!ur 
ol great amount ho been laimd down to mu own davs 
in a \ ..net \ <b Heal legend 1 - Hidden ticasures weie umh r 
the i > IT tit'll! is i harge ol some ot the spn its who obr\ (d 
the nuipi.Mi's (’.dl, and we still trai e his opt rations m 
main a lm:tov thit has been didmbid, a.nd rmiK’d floor 
ilivit Ills h en lvoki n up Thai tin e st an. lies were not 
cd o a \ s sumish.il will he evident horn the lollowing 
nan .hi v e 

In tin r- ign of Ilmiv VI1 f a pnest n, nud William 
Stapleton w is pin< i d under ainst as a eonpmi, and , 
havum hen mim'd up in sonumomt lntngum, and at the 
icqwcst oi i/atdmal \\ nkc\ lie wrote an amount ot In-. 

.d v e-iit 11 r • -dill pnsemrd in the Rolls House retools 
(tor it is uvtamlv .iddnssid to AVobcy, and not, as has 
heeii sup} osi d, to (lomvolh Staple toil siss that lie 
hul been a monk ol rim nntnd ubbev ot St Brin t in Hu¬ 
ll obit, m N-htolk, win re he w >s i esnli nt in t he mm 1 1 entll 
vi'.ir <d Henrv \ III i *' in ijVT oi i v Sk at which time 
lie borrowed oi one I vnnv\, of Holton, who had piorund 
them of the \ a ar ot WuUou, bool: c.dhd //(.sauna. 
Spuitin. "i, and a fti i t !m t another, ( all d S. uak Si i U ( ; ,m;., 
a lit I le nng, a plat e, a ( n ( le, a ml a l o a '-wool ha tie aitoi 
diggnc.m much mg the im of which lie spent m\ months. 
Now' it appi ars that Stapleton had sin ill tasti lor (ally 

absent from malms and luHivenl ol his dot \ m chin eh 
lie obtnliud .1 111 em e ol n\ nil)! ths f*om till abbot to go 
into the world, ai.d ti v .-.ml rais- mon< \ to hi \ a dispeiis.i- 
turn ii om an oi th r w 1 m h suiml so little a"" H cable to Ins 
taste The hr A- p i -ni In' (onsultid with was his tin ml 
Denny 1 ', who reeomnu nth d him to tiy he drill m finding 
timasine, and inti odneed him to two knowing nun,” 
who had ’ pin aids” «u hi i in »‘N horn tin king to snatch 
for tiea mi time, wim h um not nidi i n unit ly bought 
bom t he t row n a i tin - pen on The -c man l n t him ot lua 
books and in* ti I'tm ids b. lonmm; to the ait ol digging,” 
and the) w<nt log.th.i to a pl..< e naim d Sidestr.md :n 
No: folk, to si anh amt in p:k out the ground wheie tin V 
thought trenail-" hould In 1 It happmud, however, that 
the l,ul> Tyit v, to whom tin- i date 1 /elong'd, rem-ivid 
mblhgmue ol tluir movements, and alter sending he' 
them a ul s11b)11 ting them to a el)-e examination, ordered 
tin ul to leave le r ’a ouud ; 

After Hi’s rdjuii, the ti < asm e-seeker s went to Noiwieh, 
when- Hew b< i ime aiquaintid with anotlier (. outnn r 
named Dodbiw, who had a * shower” ot spirit, 1 which 
spirit,” St 'pi ton sms, ’ I had after myself,” and they 
went logetliei to I'elmmghr.m, and there Godtieyks boy 
did ’ st i y ” unto the s»»u it, but alter ojn-mng the giouud 
they found nothing there Tliere are Konun bairows 
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n,t ]'elmmgham, which, when examined recently, appeared 
to have hetm opened at a fanner penod m search'"of tie >suri‘ 
The disappointed conjnrets returned to Norv.uh, and 
there met with a stiangei, who bioughf them to a house 
in which it wes supposed that treasure lav < onceahd, and 
Stapleton again applied himself to his 111< ui tat ions, and 
called the spirit of the treasure to appe n , but he turned 
a deaf eai to their rhaijns, tor 1 suppose of a truth," is 
the pithy observation of the qp< tutor, that tin re was 
none 

Disappointed ami disgust* d, Stapleton non gave up 
the pin suit In Nor ft > Me, ho\\e\<r, hr soon nut with smile 
of his old lie.Lsirre-scehijHj acquaintum e., v. ho hii;( d him 
to go to w 01 k acv.’n, wliii h h< t effts-t d t o do unit 1 s -he book-, 
were better l'he\ told linn ol a man of 1 h« mi nu* ol 1 a e< h, 
who had a book, to who h the (uiurn ol L< angli .in hed 
bound a spirit called “ Amina Wa trims ,’’ and to tins man 
he w« nt Leech It t him have all Insmsl i min nts, end 
told turn lurtlmi that the person ol Lcsingham ,ind Sn 
John ot fa istoii (ailothei i ( t h m. stit : with otlum, Inal 
ctlh'd ip) ol late b\ 1 he means ol tie boo' m ipitstion 
three spirtAndrea Mnlclius (btloit nbntionul , (ibeiinn 
and Imli'tbcs "Winn thtse spin!-,, he said, weir 
all i aised, ()btiion would m nowist speak And tin n t he 
parson of I t uiijjiam ditl th lmmd of \ntli t ,i M »l< him, and 
so did Si |ohn ot I tislou also, whs' Obenou would not 
sjieak to tlu'Tn \ud \ndn i Malt Inis math ausv.tr, Lor 
1 >f't an ->(' In was bound unto the loid caiduial ’ And that 
also tin v did t liti"« at f 1 • > said parson oJ LtsinL'li'iu and 
the said Sir John ol L< lsion, tint tin \ minht dtp.ut a, 
at that time, and whtnstuvei it might p U thou to 
rail t lu m up a eal.ti, tlupv would piadh dolhtmam mi\ih 
tht'\ t t>ulil 

When Staph bm had mad< this important ,u quest uni, 
lu* rt pant'd aeain to Noiwu.h, wheie lit had hot lone I no m 
when lm was found by a Tin-,st mu i from tin |ti-onigt 
whom lit' tails tin' lmd Ta mianl \larq net-s, win hod at 
1 ('ulkt 11 Hullo and who wantid a puson t spirt in U:r 
art of digging lie nut lord I ion ml at W ahum It tup 
who promist d him that li he would take paths' m is a isiny 
the said art lit' would siu’ out a tb-primutnm foi hint lo !>< 
a set ulai p.-irsl, .ind to make him Ills t haoLen 1'lir Ion 1 
It'onaid ]U‘ot('edtd latlui slutwdK to mala' timl ol the 
st'ari her s taloils , !oi he dots bat oik ol hi su \ mis to 
hide a sum ot nionrv i n 1 hr ■ u d< n, and bt aph 'till ' luwtd 
lor it, and tme, Jat Lmi.i 1 stood,’ but he o un.ibh' to 
find the niotu'N Vet, \vU-houl lx mg dnuitbd at thm h]> 
Stapleton will! dinttlv with two othir ]iiia>N, car John 
Shepe and Sir Kobei t Loi It t, to a pi.it e bt slab ( i< lm Abbe\ , 
where tieasiMr w r as support d to be, and Su John 'siu pt 
called the spirit ot tin tnasnia, and 1 shewed to hun, but 
all tame lo no puipo-.t 

Stapleton now wuit to hub' Ins disappointnu nt in lon- 
don, and n in. lined tin re ‘-ome w eeks, till tin lord LomioiI, 
who had sued oat Ins dispt us.ition .e, In pi onimt d,, ''tut 
lor him to pass the wiutt r with lum Hi Ja no sit ishiny and 
towards spring lie {etui tied to Nmlolk And tluie in 
was inhumed that there w. s imali mom v hnhh n m 
the neighbourhood of ( abmt l Hall, and ts]ieii.dl\ m the 
Bell Hill (probablv an .nu not tumulus or b. nov', and 
after some delay* he obtained his insinimuits, .uni went 
to work with the parish priest ol (.oi ieWon, but ' ol It nth 
we Could bung nothing, to etlei t ’’ Oil this lie again ie 
paired to London, i aiming his instillments with him, and 
on Ins amval he was tin own into piison at tiu suit ol t ho 
lord Leonard, who accused him of learning Ins srmce with¬ 
out permission, and all Ins instruments were seized t best* 
lie never recovered, but lie was soon liberated Horn puson, 
and obt lined temporary employment in the t lmreh 

But his conjuring propensities seem still to have lingered 


about him, and wo find tins rv-mmik and hermit, and now 
secular priest, soon .;tb-rwuids cmgagt'd in an intngue 
which let! him c\ cnluallv into a much more serious danger 
It appears 1>\ Stapleioil’s statenwnls, that one Wright, 
a servant of the Duke of Norfolk, tame to him, and 1 at 
a i t'rtain season sin wed me that the duke’s gnu e. his m istrr 
was soore vt vd \uth a spvrvtt b\ (he enchantment of 
yout uiatf’’ flu is addie,smg \V<»1 a \.| Stapleton s.iys, 
that lu irhmed to mtd.ln.. but that Wright went to the 
duke and told lnm that he, M iph-Pm, knit w ol Jits, bring 
(iictimud l)\ ( animal WVLtv, and that lie rould help 
him, upon wlmh the daike sent lor Stapleton, and had 
an intei \ n w with him It hid pr< \ uui-.lv been n ringed 
b\ W i lghl and Sl.iph fog i\\ hn s ■' that lie haul be< n urged 
into the plot b\ the persuasion oi \\ light. and b\ tlu' hope 
ot gam and piospu t of obtaining the duke’s favour) licit 
he should s,i\ lu knew that tin' dulu was pinseeult d by 
a sra.it, and th it In hut 'orgrd an him gt' ol wav in 
hi-. - nmht u<l< , win h In had mi Infill d, in order to ri luv 
hmt flu 1 h i k < ol \m folk a]>pt a i s at hr d to ha \ t* pla.eed 
implu it lu Let in all th it V > ph ton told him , lit' inquired 
o 1 him if he had t< rt.i'ii ' now It dge tint 1 he 1 old ( aidinad 
had , -pint at hn roumnnl, lo wlmh he r< pie d m the 
" 1 a.div e lb then qm -bom d him a . to his having hen id 
anvmie usual that the < animal had a spmt , on w l in h 
St iph Ion told Iran c/l tin i ming of liber: on bv the parson 
<d Lt 'm’h.un and s r [ohv ot I tiston, and how (>bt non 
n Inn 1 to pft dr bt t aiis ( lu * as tlu hn d < ai d i nal’s spi nt 
T in- dukt , hii'\i v t p, soon * tit r th 1 -, bttnme eithei sus¬ 
picious oi ieaftid, and In rventu. llv sent Maphlon to 
tin e u din 1 1 hnm.i 11, who > ppr i 1 to Inv e t oinmi 11 1 d him 
to pi isoii, a ml a t w ho n oTth :* hr di < w up the ne< mint lu-re 
abridged 

Tin Ion go ng u tin In t oi v ol a mm who, alter having f 
!)■ *m l v it. li m to his mi] In .t bt ht f m t h< t tlu lent v ol ning- 
n il opt rn 1 it >r ' w us h nu. It d i iv t u at last to haw- l ecmtt sc 
to ltfb n1.oii.il thttpl'on fh, 1 uiimbtr ol snt h tieasun- 
1 i 111 i t < i apjrt ir , to Inv t btm I i men ter annorg his t on - 
tempo! a nr,, o( adumd «M tin ihsas oj soiu-tv, than we 
should at fh s| m i til* e be h d to suppu t A lew vm t s be tore 
tin dab of 11n - e ( v tad ,, i u th- i afh n m of lb m \ \ I 1 1 , 
of \ I > I a dtp th' k 11 n h ul " r an tetl to Ivobei t, Loi 1 1 ( dn /on, 
tin niouoyoK ot t n nu < m nru' m t In - t oufit,ie*nd Noi ldk 
.feral hullolk', and 1 o <1 ( uizon imnutiiatth ddt gated to 
a man naiin.d William Simth, of ( lopton, and a s<tvu,tU 
oi l eta l in i ol hn o \ n, uaMed Am) Lon, not only the light 
td w an h hm , "i\ t u Lo Inn\, bid the powvi to aid < st aml 
] toi n d aramd ,m\ <n lit i p» i am they IouikI seeking 
Ire mines within the two counties. It appears that Smith 
and Amclyon had in some cases used this delegated au- 
tlundv tor purposes of extortion; and in the summer 
ol tin Mine year. Smith was brought up before the court 
of t ht uty of Norwich, at th ' nut ol William (.oodud, 
of (.nnl Mrlton, t'n mmiib . ot the ]iroCet <lmgs ,n;.iinst 
him still remaining on ifn r. tools W’e lu i e again lmd 
plumb t‘oi#‘ : e! lied in the .r - 1 11 ‘g 11 Lir opei ai ions 

It vtp'pe.u thud tlu 1 11 ,,sui e die at i s, who ll.ul itauved 
tht'ir " I'lat'ai d ’ ’ ot 1 o’ d ( ui/ini m Mai < h, w t nt to \orw it h 
about h -del, am 1 pad a vial to lire si hoolmant er, named 
(.(otge l )ovvnng, dwi Hum in t ht * p nidi ot SI lnd ill, who, 
tirrv ii ul hea:d, was ‘ su .( in isliouvmw ’’ 'J'he\ siu w ed 
him tin u hit list loi 1 11 .sail - etking, wliu h aut hoplsetj 
him to pit's'* into tlu u m*i v u t any prisons they might 
lmd w ho li id skill in the ociiu 1 so that it would appeal 
that tlu v weld not t Apable ol i,Using spirits themselves 
without the as vistance ot 's< holtis" The schoolmaster 
(’lltci ed vvillinglv into tlun propet, and Uicy went, about 
two oi thiee o’clock m the morning, with one oi two other 
person-* who were admitted into their conlidence, and dug 
m giound beside " Butter Hides," within the walls of the 
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city, but “ found nothing thorn ” Those ” lnlles,” also, 
were probiblv tumult. They next proceeded to a place 
called ” Scvnt Wilham in the V.’ood by Norwich,” where 
they exc ivcvted two days (or rather two nubUM, but with 
no better success 

They now held a meeting at tie' house of one Saunders, 
m the market of Nor .vali, and Called to their av-w tain e 
two ecclenasties, one named Su William, the oth-u Sir 
Kohert Cromer, the former be;ne the parish priest of St. 
Gregory’s. At tins meeting, George Dowsing reused “a 
spirit or two,” m a glass , b.it one of the priests, Sir Robert 
Cromer, “began and rais'd a spoil lust ” This spuit, 
according to the depositions, wab seen by two or three 
persons \mvlvon deposed that ‘lie was at S LundmVs 
where Sir Robert Cromer held up a stone, but he could 
not perceive anything m h , but til it Geoig*' Dowsing 
caused to rise m a glass a little thing ot the lemph of an 
inch or thereabout, but whet lx . it was a spu it or a shadow 
he cannot tell, but the said George said it was a spu it ” 
However, spirit or no spu it, they vvm to has e had as 
Jit tie success as ever in di-ooy. ring the treasure 

(Jnablc after so many ait. mpP, to hud the treasiue 
themselves, they seem now to ha\ e rembtd on li\mg a 
general contribution on e\ cr\ b<ul\ v.ho followed the same 
cum vocal calling They went fust and accused a person 
of the n ime of Wikm m, of Morky S wanton, m tV 4 i ountv 
of Norfolk', of * digging ot hubs,'' and, bv th eatiumig 
to take him before J.ord Cur/on, they obt uned from lnm 
ten shillings Pnder the sam ‘ pretext, they took from 
a hme-burner of Norwich, n.imed White, a ehnstal- 
stone,’’ and twvl\ opener m money in order t!i Lt lie ‘ Should 
not be put to further trouble ” Thew took both hooks ipi ob- 
ably conjuring books) and money liom John Wcllv-., of 
llunworth, near Holt M irket. whom, similarly, they ac¬ 
cused of “digging of luIDs And of another peison, 
labouring under the same charge, they took “ a chnstal 
stone and certain money ” 

With the era of Dr Dee v } Edward Kelly; §| v ) 
their school, a much more definite s\stein of magico- 
astrology was evolved on English soil Although Dm 4 was 
credulous and Kelly was a. rogue of the first waiter, tin re 
is little doubt th.it the former possessed ps\chn; gilt’ of 
no mean character J11s mo,) iiVbrntul followrrs were 
William Lilly (<[ \ ) and Jilms Aslimole (<[ v< not to speak 
of Simon Form ill («1 v ) and Evans f*j v ) fully gatheieil 
about him quite a bind oi magicians, Ihiixu, Scott, 
Hodges, and others, not to speak of ins skrieiw ” Sarah 
Skelhorm and Ellen Evans. Hut these nuv be said to 
be the list of the practical magicians of England Their 
methods were thorn of dwinnUon by crystal-gaming and 
evocation of spirits, combined with practn. tl astiol- 
ugy 

Spirit H'd ism. For the bog.nmngs of spirit udism in 
Empanel we must go back to the middle of the- Seven teenth 
century wdien Maxwell and Robert Ehnld hj v i flourished 
and wrote cotircriniv; the sn rets of mysticism and mag¬ 
netism LTudd was a Pai aceEian ]mre and simple and 
reg irded man as the nncroeoun of the umv<r>e ui minia¬ 
ture He was an ardent defender of the Roaeruci.ins, 
concerning w'hom he wrot- two spirited woi ks, as well 
as his great Fractalu s A paF^t ’tea , and many ocher alshemi- 
cal and philosophical tn Rises Fix 4 part <>l the Fnu tutus 
which deals with natui.il m igic is one of tlu most authori¬ 
tative ever penned on the subject, and d'\>des tin 4 subject 
most minutely into its several puts Thomas Vaughan 
( ( 1 v ) is likewise a figure ,,f intense interest about\his 
period. He was a supreme adept () f spiritual Mchemy 
and his many works written under the Pseudonym of 
Eugciuus X - hilaletlies show linn to have possessed an ex* 
ailed mind. It is to men of this type, magi, perhaps, but 


none the less spiritualists, that the whole superstructure 
of English spiritualism is indebted. 

(Vc jinther Spiritualism in England under article 
Spiritualism.) 

Enguerraud de Marigny : [See France.) 

Ennemoser, Joseph (17*7-1851) : A doctor and philosonher 
of Genii ung who devoted lumself largely (o the study of 
in.igttelfsm He 4 was made a piolessor at Honn m i.Siq 
and at Munich in 1 S j 1 \mong Ins works may be men¬ 
tioned his /f/sGpc da tism? if 18 j j ) , Ic Mapaetisme 

diht' s#, f tappkatts avei la nature et hi t elision (1 8 j *) • and 
/ n't a / 1. tin,, a fa hr a tt.jue du onsmcMsme (iSp>); Hilary 
of Maifio (English trans. by Hoivitt), iS“,p 

Enoch : Seventh m ister of tlie world aftc 4 r \darn, and author 
of the f\ d<ala and Booh of the I'arot lie is identic il with 
the Fhot h of tin 4 Eg\ ptia 11s, t In 4 f.idmus of tin 4 Phomicians, 
and the Palamedes of the Greek. According to tradition 
he did not die, but was e.n ned up to heaven, whence he 
will 1 oturii at the end of time 

Enoch, Book of: All Aporhrvph.il hook of the Mid Testa¬ 
ment, written in Ifebicwv about a century hefoie ('hnst. 
The original version was Ioit about the end ot the fourth 
conlurv, and only fragments remained but Hruce the trav¬ 
eller brought hick a copy from Abyssinia, in 1773 
111 Ethiopia, probihly made from the version known to 
the cnrlv Greek fathers hi this work the spu ltua! World 
is mmutely described, as is the region of Sheol fq v ) the 
pi ice of the wicked File book also deals wuth the history 
of the fallen angels, their relations with tin 4 human species 
and the foundations of magic The book says ” that 
there were' angels who consented to fall from heaven that 
they might hive intercourse 4 wuth the daughters of earth. 
For m those d tys the sons of men having multiplied, there 
we’v born to them d mghtei’s of gre it beauty \nd wdien 
the in gels, or sons of heaven, beheld them, they were 
filled with des re ; wdierefore they said to one another 1 Pome 
let us ciioo>e waves from among the race of man, and let us 
beget children' Tlv'ir leader Samyasa, answered there¬ 
upon and s ml ‘ Pendi mce 3011 will be wanting in the 
coM r a< r e needed to fulfil this resolution, and then 1 alone 
sh ill be answerable for your fall ’ Hut thrv swore that 
they would m no wise repent and that the'/ would achieve 
their \ K hole de-ugn Now there wore two bundled wdm de¬ 
scended on Mount Yrmon, and it was from this lime that 
the 4 mount mi received iM d rsign.ition, which signifies 
Mount of the Math Hereinafter follow the names of 
tho w angelic leaders who descended with this object Snm- 
vi. a, chef among all, Dr ik il> umnuvl, X/iheil, V ami cl, 
Ramuel, Dmel, Azkeel, Sir.tktly.il, Asael, Armen., Hatraal, 
A’i me, Z ivebo, Somoveej, Ertriel, Turel, Jomiael, A'u/i.il. 
They took wives with whom they had .mtercomse, to 
whom also Hew taught Migic, the art of enchantment 
and the diverse proper tiers of roots and trees Anvi/arac 
give in '.traction 111 all srex t. ol sorcerers , Hukual w.ia 
tlx 4 mister of tho^e who study the stirs ; Akibeel nr uu- 
l' 4 ->t ,4 d signs , and Yz.ir.idel taught the motions ol the 
moon ” In tins account wt 4 sc* a description of tlx 4 pro- 
f tu ition of mvsfenes. The fallen angels exposed their 
occult and hcivcn-boni wisdom to earthly women, wfiicreby 
it was profaned, and brute force taking advant ige of the 
prof matron of divine I iw, reigned supreme. Only a deluge 
could wupa out the stain of the enormity, and pave the 
way for a restitution o' the balance between the human 
and the divine, which had been disturbed by these unlawful 
revelations A translation of the Booh of Enoch was pub¬ 
lished by Archbishop T,awrcnce in 1821, the Etheopic text 
in 18 j8, and there is a good edition by Dillman (1851). 
Philippi and Kwalti have also written special works 011 
the subject. 
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Epworth, Poltergeist, The : In December, 171G, a disturbance 
of a poltergcstic character broke out 111 the Parsonage of 
Epworth, the home of John Wesley. 'The e\ ldence "con¬ 
sists in contemporary letters written to Samm 1 Wesley 
by his mother and two of Ins sisters , letters written mne 
} ears after the events to John Wesley by bis motln r and 
four ol Ins sisters, and a ropy of an .a count by Sumac 1 
Wesley the elder. The disturbances, consisting of lappings, 
loud and vaned nois< s, were beard 1>» every member Dl 
the household. Mrs. Wesley says m a letter, " just as 
we (Mr and Mrs Wesley) tame to tin 1 otlom ol tin hro.nl 
stairs, having hold of ea< h othei, on m> sale there seemed 
as it somebody bed emptied a bag ot money at my feet, 
and on hts as if all the botth s under the stems Which weie 
many) had been dashul 111 a thousand pier< s ” The dis¬ 
turbances lasted for about two months, though occasional 
manifestations were heard afh r that jxikd Hetty, one 
of the live daughteis ot the Wesley household, is the only 
one who has not left a record ol hei e\p< ? leiu es, .dt hough 
it would seem that the poltcjgy*st was most ue.Live in her 
neighbem rhood 

Equilibrium: Magical harmony depends upon eqmliluium 
111 occult operations if tin* will ot tin operatoi be always 
at the same tension end diuctul along llie sunn line, 
moral impotence will ensue (s <r Levi Ceremonial 
Magic.) 

Eric of the Windy Hat: Ac t'oi drug I fee for ot 15 oe<*, 
tin* king of Sweden, / m or lleniy, sumnimd the II iu</v 
lint, could ( haiige the vwud mvu h by turning hi-, hut or 
cap on his bead, to show the* d( mmi with whom he v as 
in league* which way lie wished the wind to blow The 
demon obeyed the signal so piomptly that tin* kmy’s hai 
might have served tin* people tor a w eat In r-< m 1 c. 

Eromanty : <>n« Ot six lands ol divination. ]>1 ac teed among 
tin Persians by means ol air 1 'hev <-uv c lope d tin i; leads 
in a napkin and expo a*d <0 f Iwmin a v asi Idled with uubi, 
over which they mutter in a low von e tiie obju is n! llmr 
desires It the smiace of the air show’s bubbles it is re- 
garded as a happy piognosm Ltum. 

Esdaile : (v t Hypnotism.) 

Eskimos: Hu* 1 digital of t he /mAumnis still to .1 gie d e vU nt 

in the magical stage 1 'heir shamans or inedu 1 ue mi n, 
whom tin",’ call .Lap LA pm take moie of the elnrm tiT 
of m.ign rails than that of priests and limy imaiiably (on- 
hull them before shirting on a hunting expedition, 01 when 
prostiated by lllm'ss. Tin nut me ol the ('I'lrnioim s r m- 
ployed on 11 lose occasions mav be 1 n fu red 1 1 out t be m a on ill 
off apt am Lyon, who on one oca asnm ( mploy e d an angekok 
named Toolemak, to summon .1 Tomga 01 lanuhur spirit, 
in the cabin of a ship 

All light having been carefully excluded from the scene 
of operations, the sorcerer began by vehemently ( hunting 
to lus waft*, who, in her turn, responded with t In*. J »n>a-a yu, 
the favourite song of the i sJn»Ui This lusted thioughout 
the ceremony Afterwaids, Tookmak began to turn him¬ 
self round very rapidly, vociferating for fomgu, m a loud 
powerful voice and with gieat impatience, at the same 
time blowing and snort mg like a wall us lbs muse, 
agitation, and impatience increased every moment, and 
at length he seated himself on the deck, varying his tones, 
and making a rustling with his clothes. 

Suddenly the voice seemed smothered, and was so man¬ 
aged as to give the idea that it was retreating beneath the 
eleck, each moment becoming more distant, and ultimately 
.sounding as if it were many teet below the cabin, when it 
ceased entirely. In answer to Captain Lyon’s queries, 
the sorcerer’s wife seriously declared that he had dived 
and would send up Tomga. 

And, in about half a minute, a distant blow ng was heard 


approaching very slowly, end a voice differing from that 
which had first been audible was mixed with the blowing, 
until eventnallv both sounds became distinct, and the 
old beldame said that Tomga bad come to answer the 
str.ingot As <] in sfioi’S f apt am Lyon thereupon put several 
queries to tie sagacious spnit, Penning what was under¬ 
stood to be .111 afhrmative 01 a iavoui.ible answer by two 
loud slaps on the dn k 

A verv hollow \ < 1 poyivitd \ on e, < ertnmly d.liermg 
gieatly bom 1 h.. 1 of Took ifn. 1;, then ehanLef lor some 
tune, and a smgiiLi mniloy ol Imsis, gioans, and shouts, 
and gobblmgs like a turkey s htbownl m swill suen ssion 
The old woman sang w i th ok i\ .a t d cm rgy, and as ( a]dam 
Lyon eoujidimd that be exhibition vus intended to 
astonish ' tie Kabloom,,” ho said re ]n ate d!\ that ho was 
gro.itly (e: i lliod In expoebd, this udmissum adch'd 

fuol to tin tlamo, until tie hum immoihd, e\h «>£'•'h d b\ 
it, own might, ashoet Lave to in tiro The voice grade. lb r 
du el awa \ out ed fust' nig, as n t krd, and a v t : \ unbstiie t 
hissing succeeded In its aelvanee* it sounded like tiie 
tom pniibe > <1 by the v ind iq mi t ho 1 >ass um <1 of an . h olupi 
har]> , this w as mihii chance el to a r.qad he-s, hko that of 
a t (m la t, and Tookwak with a _\cll, aiiumim ul tin* -.pint's 
retut n 

Vi tie* fir-, t distant 'delation Captain f ,v on hold his 
bioadli, ainl t wie o e \li nisloel Imnself , bid t lie* / wo/M) 
oiiijnri'i did not Oneo lap’i , and e \, n hi > ig t m mug and 
pov.oitul veil was utleud wd'and pievioim pause or m- 
spnaliou of air 

When light ns admits <!, the wi/e.id, as might be o\- 
}/< i te d, V' .is m a shite ol pmhi < pt rspiaalion, and gieatly 
o \ h u i -> t e e f bv lus e'xeilioi's, sii.oli had continued for ,if 
feast hilt an hour (apkim I ’nut flue observed.! couple 
ol bn m ho -. e ,n ii eon si d 1 n g ol L o .t i i gs oi w hi t e du mkm 
and i long pe i i’ < d sinew, ad t ,n hid to the baa h ol his io,it 
The S- ho hael not seen bi kwf*, and In y maidy tokl that 

I le'\ bad be otd ,e wn fin by foi'ii. * while Ik) was 1 a low 

Tim aneekok'. jnoli n to \ .sit the dv rlhug-plare of flic 
Spirit i then invoke and cive e a e u mst a m ml <ie se npt'.oiis 
ol thoso habitations Huy imif a lnm belief m fheir 
own ])ov, e i * 

I >r Kano eomnleus it a, feet of ] sy e ludogie al interest, 
as if ,Iuin\s tliit m'iIjmiI or sa.v.ive v oiieb r-workei s loan 
a small lam.iy, ill it the augefroks have* a him belief in 
thtp own bowers I have known,” he hiis, ‘ snver.it 
of t In m poison dfy, and tan 'peal valli e on I uione e on t hr; 
pomt 1 coaid not detei t them m any ’ewort to jugglery 
o' nntuwd mage , their eh (option-, are simply vocal, a 
chum:a of voice*, and peih.ips a. hunted prolessnm of ven- 

I I lloejui .m, mail moK liwposm ■ by t he da i kness ” They 
have, how over; like the* m tube is ot tile learned ] >i ok ssiony 
everywhere* else, a. ri»‘t,un kiinm. go or p.rgon of then own, 
in whuli 1 hoy (oimniiiiii ,it(‘ with (sell otluT 

' While the ange kalis *#|l the (l)spi n*»*is ol good, the ti>s- 
inloL, or ml men, are the w takers of injurious spalls, en¬ 
chantments, ami mehtimnpho-.es Like, the watelies of 
both Lngl.mds, the Old and tin* Lew, these malignant 
creatures are i.irclv subimtte'il to trial until they have 
sullen d pumshmeiit - the old ' J< ddart justice* u/sbgek 
audit(juc Two of them, m iHrH, suffereel (he* penult) of 
their e nmo on the vuuo day, one at Kunnon.ik, the other 
at Lpcinavik The latter was laudably killed m aceor- 
d.utee* with the ” old custom” . custom being every¬ 
where tho apology for anv act revolting to moral sense, 
lie was tirst lmrpoom d, then disembowelled; a flap let 
down bom his forehead to cover his eyes and prevent his 
seeing again - he had, it appears, the repute of an evil eye ; 
- ami tin'll small portions of his heart were eaten, to 
ensure that he should not come back to earth un¬ 
changed.” 
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Esoteric Languages : Artificial languages invented by certain 
castes for the better preservation of stvrds, 01 for the 
purpose of impressing the vu’gir with the mysteries and 
superior nature ol those who employed the longues m 
question " They fonveised with one .mother in ea 
undertones m a language 1 did not uiid<Tstnnd " 1'ius 
is one of the stock phrases o! the mWeiy nmel of the 
nineteenth lentuiv, and lms pi ob.iblv gn i n rise to a gieat 
deal of misconception as to tie* trm* ( haiaetei and niiilli- 
pliticv of esoteric tongues As a. matter ot fact, these 
are particularly iate It is staled by sevnal ane tent au¬ 
thors that the lygyptiau priests co-m sseel a set ret language 
of their own ; but wh.it its n it lire was w u are unable to 
state, as no fragments ol it ,mo how extant,- - probably 
because it was not reduced to writing \t the same time 
manv Egyptian migual foimul.e are m ixi-Meme i s, u 
Egypt) wliu h teem with words .md ivpnssmnx ot sis ret, 
meaning ; but e\uum.it:<>K ol these shows that thv\ ue 
merely foreign, usually Svuaii, words slightly i haneed. 
We know, for example, til it the s< end dTalects ol the 
medieme-men among tin* No; t !i \mencan Indians are 
chiefly composid either of an haw expressions or the' 
idioms of other tidies Rut there aie e \aiuple s of the dt - 
a berate' m uiufactme' of a set n t tongue*, such as the N/a/kt 
than (<j v) or language, ol tin* a nett nt i aVte e>f hion/e- 
workei’s, still spoken b\ the nnkle.1 i lasses ot (.real r>ntain, 
and the secret langil me <) 1 tin* Wlcmh i i /; -1 - * <| v | ot the 
fa>wer Congo It is probable that the Jewish priesthood 
cast a \eil of secrecy e>\er the *- u n d n nuts of tin* Ikity, 
and the lughe*r r.mks ot their luavinly hieran h\ , In sub¬ 
stituting other names !o, t ho i a, such as ' \doiiai ” lor 
’■ Jahych w This ol eouW- .not* from 1 lit 1 Fevpti.m i »n- 
coption that the' name ot the god mast he* yommhd horn 
tin* vulgar, as to know it axis to posst. laaeeal power 
over the deity The vp* i!s ami mi mirations ot medi.ewl 
magic are full of oiwiital names and ]ilnnii\ but mm li 
jargon also found its was into these It w.e cms.diiid 
m the middle ages that the* pnnnt.r e l.mguagt ol tin* world 
was lost to mvn, and it w..s thought that tins m gilt on.lv 
in* raoM'i* el through m ecu . 1 wgrnfv, or tin* rcviv-mm to 
a state of complete nmoeoiee* Othe is h'luveif it to be 
Hebrew , and it is on n e ord th.it J.mu s 1 \ of Scotland 
isolated two infants on the ’Maud of Inelikiith, in the 1 irth 
of Forth along with a dumb wmn.m who < m_d !oi the in , 
;md that in < ourse e)i tune the \ spnk guele lihrew ’’ A 
sun.l.ir tradition acquaints us with tin e in umstamn. that 
a eritain Kg\ plum king imiUkI two e hddo n iii a life* 
m mner, who on coming to the j mod ot spe < < h met the 
tnst persons they beheld, after tin i time ot solitude with 
the word hi i gob, the (me< k i ot bi« ad 1 hit thcAe in*- tali 
it is iinnee. essar\ to say. ar« purely lc .vend.irv in in,m\ 
s i\ age tribes, sic let jargons or d abets ,n <* m use among 
tin* priesthood or tin* mil. ate d <>! secret sum tits , and m 
several brotherhoods of modem origin, s\mhol*c words 
are constantly in use for the puipove of \ tiling veritable 
meaning Tin* Rosierm urns iq \ 1 are sanl to liu\e con* 
stmiti'd and emplov ed an arcane tongue 
Esplanadian : A mcdneval Sp.imxh 1< ee nd It tells how \ma- 
dis etf (haul anel his wife* ( irmna of the hum Island heal the 
wucked enchanter Arche Ions in their keeping, but set him 
free in answer to Ins wife's entreaties ( e rtain calamities 
happen which are* attributed to Archclotrs, and \niadis’ 
son Esplandian is earned otl by the enchantress I igaudri 
The legend goes on to relate l.^plandian's .alveiituns, how 
he is given a magic sword, and kills a dragon 'With this 
swe>rd he succeeds m killing Are helous himself, and his 
nej)hew, and he then sets fre*e a kinsman Jbs next oppo- 
nent is Tdatroed, son of Arcobonc, whom he also vanquishes ; 
and finally the stronghold of Archelous is utterly de strnyed, 
and the land freed from the pag.m influence of Matroed 


Esquiros, Alphonse : {S>v France.) 

Essence, Elemental: (Vc Evolution of Life.) 

Essence, Monadic: (S 're Evolution of Life.) 

Essenes, The : V mistical Jewish sect,, tin* tenets of which 
arc* o ily partly known They first appeared m history 
about 150 *v 1 irs Ji C They wt m very exclusive and pos¬ 
sessed an organisation pei uilar to themselves They c*x- 
c'icised stnct asceticism, and gn*at bc-in'volrm e l'liey 
had fixed rules for initiation, and a succession o! strictly 
sepal de grades Their system of thought <le\ iatc*d greatly 
from the 1101 mal it<*\ rlopmeut ol Judaism, and was more* 
ill s\ input hv with (berk philosophy and ot lental ideas. 
'The t< nd<*iu*\ of the society was practical, and they re* 
gude'd sp< i ul it ion on the uniuci* as too lolty lor tile 
hum,m mtellci t So far cx can be judged theie was 
nothing ocmlt m their behets 

Etain : The sicoml Wife ot \lnhr the* Proud, ol Irish tame, 
t lianiii a h. Midir s first wile bee,ime jealous ot hei beauty 
.md mined het into a butterfly, ,md sin* was blown out of 
the palm (* by a 111 igu storm For seven \ earn sin* was 
tossi d hithei and tlutlnr through Inland, but then was 
blow 11 into the f..ir\ paAce of Angus on tin* F>o\nr 11 <* 
i 01; Id not n least* hi 1 from t he spell, but during the day she* 

1 d on homy dmten llowtis, and by mgbt m In*' natural 
toi in g l\ e \nrin her love 1* 11 a mini* li disco\c*red hei 
tub ice: plea c, and sent <t dremltul t< nijiest wine h blew limn 
into tin drilling-1 up ot Id u , wife of an llstetchiel let at 
swallowed her, but she w.,s hoin hi r daughter, and as such 
mimed 1 01 by, ilign Kmg of Inland. 

Ether sometimes spok< n <d as | ol <u is m theosophu* as in 
*.i 11 nf. in ti m lung, all pi 1 v ad mg, tilling nil spa< e and inter 
penetrating ad m ittc*i 1 \ mite this, it is ol \ 1 r\ ure.it 
densitv, 10,000 .trims mo’-e dt n a than water and with a 
pressm e 01 7 -,i > toils pi i m ; u m* 1 m h 11 is i 1] sible of being 
known only h_\ ilurvommls of the most h'i-ghlv dev eloped 
jiowiis J’his r/hrr is 1 1 11 < d with an 11111111 1 ude jof small 
bul.)l)lt s ja ett v 111m h like the air bubbles 111 tre.u h* or some 
sin h \ k id mbs tarn <*, and tin se v, 1 re fo: Hit d at sum vastly 
remote period by the mfmnon of the breath of the logos 
into the rt/'Ct, or, as Madame I ilav ..tskyy phr,.si <1 it, they 
me the li o I ( -* which 1 oil ti, the l.ogos, dug m gate Of 
tin e bubble-—not of the nhr- matter m built up 111 its 
degr* i ot dm M v v ar v mg wuth the numbci ol bubbles com* 
bond member to foj m each clegtec* f>iv Solar System, 
Theosophy.) 

Etheric Double is, m Tln.osophv, the* invisible part of the 
nidm.uv, \ noble, ph\s.H,il bod) which it mtcr|)enetiales 
and lx \ "i'd \s Inc h it extends foi a little, foj mmg w 11h other 
liner bodies the* aura ” m \* ) 'The term cihnu is used 
be« iii.se it is co.nipo-.id of tln.t tenuous mattei bv r the vi- 
1 >r,.turns of ulm h the s* n- ..t ion of light is i onv cv c d to the* 
eye Tins mat ter, it must however be not'd is not the 
oiuinprc -rjit < tin r of spu< < , but is composed of physic cl 
matter known as etheric, stiper ethern , sub-atonuc, and 
atomic The turn douhle is used because it is all <*xac t 
rcj• 1.c, 1 of the drnsei phyxnnl body J’lie smee oigans of 
the Lthon double are thr thah\ami> fc| v ) and it is through 
these (haksaw^ (q v ) that the ]>h).sical body m suj)ph(*d 
with the vit.ditv necessary for Us existence and Us well¬ 
being during life* The cthenc double thus plays the part 
of a 1 011dm.tor, and it also plays the* part of a bridge between 
the ph\sie.il and astral bodies, tor without it man could 
have no communication with 1 lie astral world and hence' 
neither thoughts nor feelings Amesthetics for instance 
drive out the greater p.ut of the double, and the subject 
is then impervious to jiain During sleep it does not leave 
the phvsic.il body, anil, indeed, in dreams the etheric part 
of the* brain is extremely active, especially when, as is often 
the case, the dreams are caused by attendant physical 
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circumstances, Mich as noise Shindy after death, the 
etheric (built finally quits the ]>h\sn;ul body though lt’docs 
not move far away from that body, but is , ompos, ,1 ,,f the 
four subdivisions of physical mitter above alluded to. 
With Uie decay of the latter, the double also dw ays and 
thus to a clairvoyant, a burning gioiind presents a most 
unpleasant sight. (she ah u Vitality, Etheric Vision, The¬ 
osophy, Shell.) 

Etheric Vision m in Theosophy, die power ol ^ght pn uhar 
to the Ltherie Pouble hj v ). II is ot i om-idembly greater 
power than physical vision, and by its aid mans ol the 
phenomena ol the physn al worldmiv Uv .■xatunu d as 
may also many ereatmes of a non-human nature winch 
an? ordinarily just outside the' l.uige ol phvpeal vision. 
It responds readily to stimuli of \ arums kinds and In¬ 
comes active undei tin ir mllueme 

Ethlinn : ILiugMer of B.clor, Kine of the bomoiian- ol lush 
mam cat h'gcnd She was Palm's onl\ iluld, and as lie 
had been pilot nmd by a druid did he "ould be mind by 
his maud-on, lie hud I I’hint impmom-d in a loner and 
tpiai (h d by t w eh e w onnui w ho wi >-<- | n , bidden 1" d II In a 

th.it such 1 wings as men exist i d 11 dor si ole a m mn ow' 

from Klin, who in 11 v< ngr obtained a< eess to rtidni.ii bis 
mimed ns a woman Tin \ had three children whom Balor 
ordered to be diownid, but one ol (hi m fell Irom the nap- 
kiu in wlncii the\ wane 1>< my taken to (In n doom, and w i 
i iriud oil by the l Limb lhrog to its lather Ki.oi 'Plus 
(lnld !>ei aril" Imph, the ere d su'd cod, who until.dl\ 

tn)11tied t he pi'onh* i \ amd ki111 d Ins y. ,ind lat her, I l.dor 

Etteilla : An i lyhtee ilh ienlur\ stmh nt ol tile Tarot dy 
jirotessiou he was a li.iilur, his true name bemy All etli , 
Imi on entenm; noon Ins nt i ult labours hi 1 read it ba< kw.a <ls, 
afbr the llebuw. I islrnm lAnllo lie hid Imi Idtle 
education, and was ill ,u mainted with tin plnlosppiiy ol 
the mitiatis N < vi i I in h ss lie poybsud a juotound in- 

tuition, and, if we biluwe bdiphas li\i,ieme v ei v near 
to uriveiliuy t he si en ts of I he Tar ot < )f Ins w : dmgs Lev i 
->n ys that tin y are nho ure, w ea r c-onu , and m st \ le bar- 
b irons I lev humid to have noised i he /im,i A uj find, 
but in reality lie spoilt if, reyaubne ,-s blunder-. < m tarn 
cards who ,e meaiuny In li.nl l.uhd <o er.isp L is com¬ 
mon ly admd ted tiiit in laded in hn at ti mpt to i lui nlate 
the Tarot, a,ltd ui.b.l b\ I i a imposin'.’ the k< \ s, t hie- dest i uy* 
my tin* < orrespondein e In l w <•< n the rumbi rs and tin.' supts 
It has also I n eu sa id o I hi m t h.d In ha d d i •: i a d< d t he yep m e 
ot the T.uot into the < irtomamv, o tort um -P limy by 
cards, ol the viily n 

Evergreens : The tneybun ol dicoi.diim house-, at ( hustmns- 
tide with ( 1 i iia u pi nits - hpilv , i v\ , bo v, lannd, nnsth toe 
—is mm times s mi to b.ave magma led win n (’hiistiamty 
w is m ti od m ed into I hi s co vint i v, to t\ pYjy the Inst Bt dish 
i hurdi, built oi i ,>t i 0:f( 7 //novu Mo. e pro!)abl\ 7 it ex¬ 
tends biik into antiquity In I >i mdw Imp's p< ople dec- 
0 , ated then lioiPt"; with / r, .ypra pi nits so ill it the Ivan 
spirits might 1 epair thithei to Min In 1 fnmi tin severity 
of winter, till thi.r haly bow'ers should bi unnud 

Everitt, Mrs. All Kngle.h medium W'ho yave pjivate aeanccs 
so earls as 1 <S35 To these sessions weir admitted her 
pri \ ate li umd >, and cm j m nu s ml rod need by them When 
a prayer had ho ti s.od and the lights tinned out the sports 
m.i ill levied t hemselv 1 -> by raps, ta ble-tiltmys, hyhts and 
s ]hi it voites Mr Morel! Theobald, a prominent spiritu¬ 
alist, w\is neighbour and fi lend to Mi and Mr* l.vintt, 
and was first attiaited to the subjt < t through their in¬ 
strument.1 lily. 

Evocations : (.Vv Necromancy). 

Evolution of Life, aeording to theosophists, began when 
the Logos, in Ins second aspect, sent forth tin* st rond h fc 
wave. This life wave descends from above through the 
various worlds causing an mcicasing heterogeneity and 


thereafter ascends, causing a return to its original homo¬ 
geneity. Our present state of knowledge of life 111 these 
worlds extends no farther than the mental world Tn the 
higher division of that world it has ensouled the 1 datively 
tine matter appropriate thereto — if that m.ittei is atomic 
it is knowm as ‘ 'monadic (Sviht " if nmi-ntoinic, as “ de¬ 
limit.il csseiii i\” .md this is known as the first elemental 
kingdom W'h it we may 1 .til the mli detains oi this king¬ 
dom are the Iuyliei order of angels The hti wave' having 
turn Honed sulfa untie long 111 the higher mental world, 
now p’essrs down to the lmvei level ol tliat world, wlieie 
it appeals as the mhoikI tlement.il kmgdiuii, the lnh.ib- 
J Lints ol vv ha h are • ome of the lowet ordeis ot angeK, the 
1 01 m I ><w as \g.un | u*< ssing dow n. t lie h le wav e manifests 
lt-ali pi tin* astral w 01 Id, 1 01 mine tire tin 1 d di menial king¬ 
dom, tla- nih.ibitants ol w ha h a 1 e the lo.vist others <d 
angels, the Lassaui I U v as It now in-teis the physical 
wmld and, pi tin tmnth elimenla.l kiuedom, ensouls the 
ellura part ol mnaials with tin' eh riienbp'v tvpe nt life 
wlndi tiie* e posse's*-- Tla middle of this kingdom r< pre- 
si tits Tic (art last (hs (( _nt of the life wave, and tla rentier 
its anijM is fy wised and it < ommeiu 1 s to a 'tend The 
next kingdom into wlndi it pisses is the tifih elemental 
kingdom, the w gelubh wo 1 Id, w hi n< t it passes to the 
si\ih »L uienbV .1 kingdom, the animal World, and lastly 
to tli <-v< nth element il kinndmii, man Billing its stay 
in e.idi knimdom, the hie wave piogiis^rs gradually bom 
el-nu,date b> Inghlv sp'-walisid tv-fas .. r 1 < 1 w la n it has 
at tuna d t hesr h 1 1 1 j i . it | to the next kingdom 'This, 

<*| i on a e, ot m 1 ( wit \ means that sin ( ( Psww ( urrents of 
this w-at M g mi,! UK wave have ( one lmtli Irom ill 0 
l.ieir,, si nee, if it w< i <b herwpe, I la 1 e v' 011 Id be onl v one 
km glnm in 1 xisfi :a e ,,t a time In 1 ,u It; kiieulom, also, 
flu* souh, ot the .bodies winch inhabit it dilhu fmm those 
o' tla odii-r hiivnlnun Thus, in the m vnitli kingdom, 
tint oi 111 pi, < a< h individual has a sou) In tla animal 
1 ingi lorn on tin - v 0,1 p p » , one son 1 is di - 1 1 dm b d among di tt~ 
(.unt ho la - tin numb' r ot w ha h vane, with l he state of 
evolution To on ‘-mil nn\ be .^Hotted counlless boda's 
of a low tv pe o| de\ elopnu nt, but, .1 the ip v elopment 
nil re.isi tin- null c o-n s to hav 1 fi vv r ej bodies .illottid to 
it until 111 the kingdom of man then* is but one 
Exorcism : To rxo 1 ise, a< cordntg to the rei eiv ed d( limt ions, 
sav s Shu dk \ , is to luial upon oath, to c’h.uge uj on oath, 
and l!i m, b\ tin- 1 we of n-itain wo ds, and [a-riot m.nice 
ol (i ’bun t-djv'moHies, to subject thebbvil and other evil 
spirits to command and expo t ola-du-nre Minshew calls 
cPi ' exon 1st ’ a wuipnoi pal it is so Usui by 
Sh’kwpi ire, and la-imut, 1 ( orpin ition It is pi the 
gems al '1’ine ot 1 wtiny out evil sjunt , however that the 
W 01 d is no.’ undr 1 stood 

Tin- trade of t lias j>robablv existed at all times 

In < Ire < e, Iqueutus and .TLihfii-es, wm’ sons o! women 
who hwd bv the- ait, and ea<-U vea.s J»,it telly 1 ejiroached, 
the one bv tin- bp.tla othei by 1 )(-mosth* nes, ini: having 
assisted his pari nt in la-j dishonomable pr.ictn < s 

We 1 ead Ill the \efs of the Aposth s (XJX 1 ft ot the failure 
and d.sgr.u e of ‘ o-rf.un of the y igabond |eyes, exorcists,” 
who, like tin- Apostles, " took ujxm Hum to call ov ei them 
tliat h i-l evil s[» ut 1 the Name' of the Lord Jesus.” ” ('.od,” 
says josi pirns, ” enabled Solomon to learn that skill which 
expels demons, vvhu !i is a st mure useful .md sanative to 
men lie composed sm h incantations also, by which 
distempets are alienated, and he left behind him the man¬ 
ia r ot using t PMumy by which they drive au’ay demons, 
so that th-w never return And this method of cure is of 
great force unto tins day' , for 1 have seen a certain man 
of mv own countrv, whose name was Lleazai, releasing 
people that were demoniacal, in the presence of Vespasian 
and his sons, and Ins captains, and the whole multitude 
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of his soldiers. The manner of the cure was tins. lie 
put a ring that had a root of one of those sorts mentioned 
by Solomon to the nostrils of the demoniac, alter which 
he drew out the demon through Ins nostrils , and when 
the man fell down immediately, he adjured lum to return 
unto him no more, making still mention of Solomon, and 
reciting the incantation which he composed And when 
Flrazar would pc.suade and demonstrate to the spec tatois 
that lie had sea h a powei, he set, a little way oil, a cup 
or basin full ot waiter, and commanded the demon ,.s he 
went out of the man to oveiturn it and therein to let the 
sneetatois know that he had lett the man ” Sonic pre¬ 
tended bagments ot these conjunng books ot Solomon 
are noticed m the ('nih \ Pseudt.pjgi af'hu.s ol 1 abrn us ; 
and Josephus himselt has desenhed one of the antnlenio- 
ntacal rools, in a measure reminiscent ot the junks 
attendant on gitlmimg the mandrake Anothei tiag- 
mert ot anlujiutv luanng on this subjei t is tin tie/cnm 
practised bv Point, upon which it is l>\ no means eas\- to 
pronounce judgment G'otms, m n note on that history, 
State's that the Hebrews attributed all iliMnas arvong l.oiu 
natural eausi s t.» the luiluua'e ol dc more-. , und this opinion 
it is well known, h is been pushed muc h fart her than (,1 oti us 
lntendc'd. bv I fugh Farmer aid ot In mil Ins si liool Those 
facts ate (lcined m great imasuto Inna Bikini's most 
ing' nuns, Plough lorcott en \ohmns / L ip, ,/< /. :u An/. a', 
to vvhn h the reader may be u ie, n d Joi almod all that 
c .ill be w I it tell on t lie lies e -.si t \ of, \ a , O W 

Bekker relates an instance* of natnw piaetisc'd by the 
modern Jews, to avei t the evil inline me* of the* demon 1 lim, 
whom the Rabbis esteem to be the wile ot Satan During 
the hnndre'd and t lurty wears, say s Rabbi h'luis, m Ins I kt hi 
wlnelt elapsed be lore Adam was married to hoe, he* was 
visited by certain she deeds, of whom the tour jmieipal 
were Fills, Nuome. Ognc, and Machalas, these, from 
their commi'ieT with lum, pmduced a fruit fid prtlgcmv of 
spirits Ialis still continues to \ isit the chambers ol women 
recently delivered, and e*udea\ dins to hull then babes, if 
boys on the eighth day, it girls, on the twent v-tirst, alter 
their birth in ouler to chase her away, tin* attendants 
describes circles on the* walls of tin* chamber , with c harcoal, 
and within each they write*, Adam, hoe, 1 ihs, avaunt ’ ” 
On the door also ot the* chamber they wnte* the names of 
the three angels who preside over medic me*, Se'noi, San- 
senoi, and Sanmangelof, - a seen t which it appears w.is 
taught them, somewhat mi wittingly, bv Fibs herself 

A particular ec clesiastieal order ot exorcists does not 
appear to have existed in the* Christian e-lunch till the e-Iosc 
of the third century , and Mosheim attribute's its mtto- 
ductiem to the prevalent fancies ot the Gnostics In the* 
Xth Canon of the Counril of Antioch, held A D 3 ji ex¬ 
orcists are expressly mentioned in conjunction with 
subdeacons and re*aders, and their ordination is described 
by the IVth. C ouncil of Carthage, 7 It consiste*d, without 
any imposition of hands, m the* delivery, by the lhshop of 
a book containing forms of CAonism, and directions that 
they should exercise' the olhee upon Fnergumcns,” 
whether baptized or only cate'chumems The lire of exor¬ 
cism, a,s St. Augustine teams it, always pre*ceeleel baptism. 
Catechumens were exorcised for twenty elays previous to 
the administration of this sacrament. It sliemld be ex¬ 
pressly remarked, however, that m the ease of such cate¬ 
chumens as were not at the same time energmrtcns, these 
exorcisms were not directed against any suppose d demoni¬ 
acal possession They were, as Cyril describes them, no 
more than prayers collected and composed out of the words 
of Holy Writ, to beseech God to break the dominion and 
power of Satan in new converts, and to deliver them from 
his slaver/ by expelling the spirit of wickedness and 
error. 
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Thus in the Greek Church, as Rycaut mentions, before 
baptism, the priest blows three times upon the child to 
dispossess the devil of his seat ; and this may be under¬ 
stood as symbolical of the power of sin over the unban- 
tized, not as an assertion ot their real or absolute 
possession. 

The exorcists form one of the minor orders of the Romish 
Church At their ordination the bishop addresses tin ni 
as to their duties, and concludes with these words Take 
now the power of laying hands upon the onergumens, and 
by the imposition of your hands, by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, and the words ot exoichm, the unclean spirits are 
duven fiom obsessed bodies. One of the completest man¬ 
uals for a Romish exorcist which ever was compiled, is a 
volume of nearly ] yoo pages, entitled, Thesaurus L \or- 
camiO'ou ct CoHiinationum tanhhum, potentissimorum 
c f/lcitt 1 s situ c>> it nit} it(, mm Practica ptnhahssima , qmhus 
Spintu s malign 1, Damona s, malrrifiaquc omnia dc carpet i*- 
l>ns hu menus tatiquam Tlagelhs Fustigusquc fuganttn, c v- 
pcUmtii) Dot turns irfatissnnns atque uhetunuis ; ad 
maximum Pxoinslat urn iomnmdi-Tatcm in lucent edilus 
et tctitsus, Colottur, 100S. It contains the following Tiaefs : 
F Yalem Folydon I’atavim, Ordinis Minor, etc. “ I’raetiea 
Fxornstarum,” two p.uts, F\ llieronynu Mengi Yitcl- 
hnnensis, “ Hagdlum D.rmonum Fjusdem “ hTistis 
b.Tinonium ,” F. 7 aeh.ina* Vicecomitis, “ Complementuin 
Artis Fxoreistur , ” Petri Antonn Stampa', “ Fuga 
Sat.tine ” 

From the first of these treatises, it appears that the en- 
ergiinu ns wc re subjected to .1 veiy severe corporal ns well 
ns '-’juiitu.il disci]-hne They* were first exercised in Pi;e- 
>01 nzatioru's ” which consist ot conlessions, postulations, 
protests Pops, ('oneitat ions, and mten ogntions The ex- 
ohum s themselves .»11* nine' m number : 1 * l ex Sanctis 

nomimbus iVi," which me thus enumerated, “ Seliern- 
hnmphoras, h'ioh.i, Ah, 1 kir, Ruac hareoeres I<*hovah, 
Tetragramm.iton, Jhheje, Ikija hove vejhege, FI Sabaoth, 
Agla, Adonai, ('ados, Snad.11, Alpha and Omega, Agios 
and Ysrhuos, O Theos and Athanatos ; 2 ex' omnium 

Sanctorum online , 3 ex pneeipms animadveisione 

dignis Sanrjoitim Angc lorum , j\ ex aetibus vita* glor- 
los.e Yirg Maria* , y ex gestis, Domini Nostri Jc*su Christi ; 
f> ex 111st it ni is venei abihum Sarramentorum ; 7. ex 

plane .jhiis S T'c < lesi.'v* Dogmatibns , H Apocacalypsis 
(Aj'oc alvpscvvsi Beati Joan ms Apostoh ” All these are 
accompanied with appropriate psalms, lessons, litanies, 
players, and adjurations Then follow eight ‘ Postexor- 
eizationes ” 'The three first are to be used according as 
the demon is more or less obstinately bent on retaining 
possession II he is very sturdy, a picture of him is to be 
drawn, ' efiigte hornbili ae turpi," with his name inscribed 
iindc*r it, and to be thrown into the flames, after having 
been signed with the cross, sprinkled with holy water and 
fumigated The fourth and fifth are forms of thanksgiving 
and benediction after liberation. The sixth refers to “ In- 
cubi " and k ‘ ‘secrebi " The seventh is for a haunted 
house, ui which the service* v.mcs during every day of the 
week. The eighth is to drive away demoniacal storms 
and tempests for winch purpose are to be thrown into 
a huge tire large quantities ot Sabina*, I luperieonis, Palmae 
Fhristi, Arthemesize, Verbena*, Aristolochitc rotunda*, 
Ruta*, Aster, Attn 1, Sulphuris et Assag fetuhr. The second 
]>art of the treatise k Pispersio D.vmoiitim ’’ contains many 
recipes for charms and amulets against possession. Be¬ 
sides these, there are cliteetions for the diet and medicine 
of the possessed, «is bread provided “ contra Diaboli ne- 
qmtiam et malehciorum turbinem." Mutton “ pro obsessi 
nutriinento atque Maleficn et Dremonis detrimento.” Wine 
“ pro maleficiatis nutriendis et maleficiis Diabolicisque 
cpiibuscuncjuc lnfe.statiombus ilestruendis.” Iioly water 
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for the saino purpose, whomever wine is fot bidden A 
draught “ ;ul oinn** maleficmrn indit1ercn$pf sol vend um 
el Diabolum tonterendum ” Jour separate lavements and 
a night draught for the tlflirious , (wo enietux ' pro nia • 
trriahhus insl nimnitis maIt fit i,i hbux enuttendi- ” And 
finally, tlieie is a conserve “ virtuosiux t<»rioboj,di\a ven- 
Ineuli a malefic 1. ilium mst remoutortirii matei lalimn 
vonutione fesxj ” 

lutin'" Ida gel hi n Ikemonum ’’ait' contained mimei ous 
Cautions to tin' exorcist himself,, not to be dn med b\ 
tbe arts oi the demon, patfu ulailv when he is emploved 
with possessed women 11 the dev ll it tins to tell his nr me, 
the deniomad is to be fumigate d It it lie mtt-sary to 
break olt the < i "t t o m befoie the evil spuds l>< whollv e\- 
pelltd, they are to be adpned to <pnt tlu* head, heart, and 
stomach of tlu* eneigumeu, and to a hs< ond themselves 
in t he lowed paid 1 of lie- body, pula m ungues nuntuos 
pedum " 

In tin* “ Thetis n,i iiionuin ” the e.V'ii el t- directed, 
win.never the e\il spoil juisi-ts in xtnwng, to load him 
With vitupUMtico addresses After t hi- railing latuntv, 
lfdouhled pieiatitioii m nei_essai\. mid it the da moils still 
refine to tell t licit uam» the knoydt <lge ol y lm !v is ,dways 
pieat gam, 1 Ik* worst nanus that tan be thought ol me to 
be attiilmted to them, and fumigation- resoit<d to The 
seventh e\on ran m this t um (isr u mu a bile t (he,i< ne pn > 
his qui in metnmoms ,i l),i nimulne \ el malt tit is diabolic a 
aite mvpednnit m sen ln.deliuant nr ’’ Am dm; other timed, 
they att to be lmge'v riiomit d with hol\ oil , atid it all 
ad|ma(ions tail, tlmy art' to be xtn miouxU t xlmi ttal to 
patient e fu the Lad form, tl utribie -x is aflat led, am! a 
very tdhatual it metis against this lnhnnit) i- r tluiugld 
ot Imh watei with tlnee (hop-, ol feds wax, swallowed on 
an empty dmiuuli 

hatht'i Yuetomes, m his ( , ample mention And, 7 . io- 
n tiu\ explain- the -< \a i al smns ol }'<>-'non ol bewihh- 
1 limit , also, ui how many scjmijIi was - the < s il q>mt 
notifies his (h'jM; t m e, sometime- bs pulin'* out tin lie,lit, 
now and thin b\ emu ns* like r Ihunr, oi a very told blast, 
through the mold h, no-e, m earn lie then w l iti - many 
presc i iptions Lu (moles, peifnmm, and fume;..turn-, <ab 
( Vila ted to prumott l| 4 ‘ < re-lilt- d he wider tort hides 
wit h a i a ta login 4 ot tlu n. mes of S'lnr oi tie- tit s its ol com¬ 
monest on imi'iiic, \v hit h u of \t is narrow dimtnsions, 
Astaioth, )i.i 1 , ( o/bi, Dnym, \sti(jth, ikialnmn, ( lianio, 
Peeljdlegor, A'daite, Lelhage, Phogor, Molotli, \smoiheus, 
Heir, TXergel, Mt It lion, Asima, Ik 1 , Nexioth, Taitaili, 
A( harti.il, Pehal, Neabaz, Meimlat h, Adoixnh s, lieremof, 
Jeiobaal, Socot hbeuof h, ikelzebub, la sir than, Lucifer, 
Satan, Mahomet 

1 lie / uga Satitmr of Stmnpa is very hi a. f and does not 
contain a n s mat t ei whit h < lexer v ex to lie a tide tl to the m iu h 
fuller msti ik turns pis en bs M< nps and Nutt oim - Se\ eia \ 
of tlie forms n .ed b\ Menpx aie tiaimlated and Satirized, 
in the course ridicule whit li t ha r a< ten/rd those times, m 
it little trati entitled J M hip ha the Pe; il , <>t the Raman 
Conjuror, 1P83 A tontury anti a half before this, Krasrmis 
had directed Ins more polished and delitate v. it to the xnne 
object ; and his pleasant dialogue Lxonimun s sen Spectrum 
is an agreeable and assuredly an unexapperated jut Lure 
of these prut tices 

Those who desin* to jieruse a treatise on pi act uni c\ov- 
cism should consult the Ihsluue admirable de (a pt^sessio}! 
tt cojwt'rsion d'ltne PenUente , s eduue put an A/ aguicn, lit 
Jaisant Sorciere cl J’nvcessc des Sorcms, au pan* de Provence ’, 
continue a la Site. Pattme, pour y estre e\o>ci~<e, l an M PC A 
an tnois de Kovembre, soubs I’anthoti/ 1? de ll PI- Sebashcn 
Michcelis, Pnear de Lonvente ltoyalc de la Scte Magdalene’ 
a S. Maxtmin ct dudict hen de la Scte Raume, Pans, 1613 
The possessed 111 this ease, Magdelaine de Palha, was 


exorcist d tluimp fom months ; she was under the power of 
five j)i tm.es of the dev ds, 1 feel /c hub, he via t hr n, J U.ilbent h, 
Astnodeu - and Astarol h, “ a\ r cc plu-iems a litres mfeiieurs ” 
Peel/ebnb abode m her foiehe.nl, I,e\ lathan 111 tht' middle 
of hei liead, Astrroth 111 the hinder part of if , “ l.» parity 
de 1 t (mb' on ils e-toit nt fm-oit, t ont'i e mit ure, un pei j>etu,d 
riiouvt mmit t>t battemi nt , est.in- stalls la jcntie iu k boupe- 
oit j it-hit 

A set ond smter ol the same omvnit, Loyr, was al-o 
posserrd by 1 1 n ee < It \ ils ot the Implies* tlt'pree, Venn, 
t-it-il, ,»nd Soiiiullon , and oi tliesr, A’t'ian, thro’iph tht' 
ju ot (■'•bmps of tht' exoit i-t ap|)i' os to have tunit d Li tip's 
ev id* m a- it w t re , lot, m ' pile of the remonst rant es and 
r.rpt oil Sei'l/t bub, tjui t oinmenyi l 1 urn el a jell ei dt s t us 
(omi, e h’bpU mi tame 01 <chamte, - ' fie pa.ve important 
ni-liMimbmn and insti intern Co hi > mu lines, and apjnared 
piltcoindv to it pent th.ll lie v\ a s a devil Tht daily \< ts 
and 1 \vmimdions, Imm the a7111 ol Xo\( 4 mber to tht' 
follow mp j,ytl ot Apul, aie sju-t lallx let tailed In tilt' 
ex-on nt Imnst U, and all th« 4 vonvei -diutn ot tht' devils .tie 
nott tl down vtib.itim l'lie whole Immik w ended in a 
1 1 a p< d \ , and J a mi- ( r , it 1 1 eh, .1 m lest of M n -< dies, who v'ux 
ntto ( (1 () | witilniaft on the otta-em wa - bujfted ahvt' 

, 11 \ 1 x 

M" hat In n imiie nlh' dntinpmshed in his line Wt v 
i 11 if t him till. c \ cai s a Hei wauls ('neaped m t nut nne; three 
limn in the convent ol At Ihipttte, at 1 nle Wletbei 
tie two unhappy wmnt u, Mane de Smrn and lit'i attom- 
J'ln t , Smioee 1 >om let. who wi 1 e mi pj h ised to lent 4 bet n 1 ht' 
t,! li'-t - ot this jios session, win juil 1" d( dli 01 not, doe, 
not ..pprai l!ie pint t 1 (blips 11 iav he lound m a Untone 
initnble it rntmoml/t dt u <pn t 1 d pn^t ve- I'L'orcnmr 
dr hi as jtlfi s port du s an pan dt l hinthe, Pan- 11 > a 3 , and 
tiny aie m some u-pi its an appi mlix to those apaunt 
1 own (-anil 1 tl 1, who .e imjmtt d emu unties are ar; mi 1 el iletl 
in a -itond volume of this wmk 

1 In 1 1 am at. I em ,» ppm 1 to ha v e bt en the w 01 k ol sujiei - 
stneui ,dont , but one ot iai <i< ept 4 d\e, and ol almost' 
imji-u a lleled atuxitv, ottuneil at Lornlun («| v 1 m d> 3 b 
x\ 1 11 n t-r, ini it 1 itfc l, ture and 1 mum ol that town, was 
nun m- !\ bioupht to tin* stske p irtlx b\ the f-,dou-\ 
oi -one monk-, juitlv to cuddy the jier-onal ceftpenue 
ot Ivululit u, w ho had bet n pei-uadtd thd this Mtfesi tsi 
had lampoon tl him, an oilept »• whnh lie niyt'i e 

Soldi l iskhe nun wen- foitmetl to 1 < lpn thcm-elv( s )>os- 
t,smI, ml (.uindei wh- Hit' jxison ait med oi having 
tenanti d them with de\d, liamjniHe, out' oi the exor- 
1 i-ts, puhlnlied a I billable ninth',, tits jude pnurdunn 
ob't),<e' ait Juii de la p'vo.t cum? tits Id sulim s dc I omlun, 
ct an (lOttkib C, > a edict , Palm 1 b f j ; and by .1 <-il^ul.ir 
i a t-dit\, tin- uvt lend jiersonapi himself died within four 
yen 1- oj the iniquitous exe< ntion of his victim, m ,% state 
ot reputi d posst ssion, piobably distr.icit d by the seli- 
at i usations of r< morse 

'1 he last at knovelet 1 pment of nrftMr in the Anplu an 
( hnrth, dunnp the juopiess of the p’efoi niation, ot t urs 
in the lust lutidgy <d lulwaid \I m wlm h js pnen tho 
folluv up lorm ad b-iptisiri d hen let the priest, looking 
upon the < lultlien, xn\, ' 1 (oiiinuinl thee, unclean spmt, 
in the name of the l ather, of the Son, .,nd of the Holy 
C'lhost, that thou tome out and deji.ut from thest' infants, 
whom om laird Jesus ( litast h.,x vouchsafed to call to lbs 
holy baptiMU, to be made mernbets of Ills P»ody and ol lbs 
Holy conpiepatioii. Therefore, thou emsed sjnrit, re¬ 
member thy sentence, remember thy judgment, lemetnber 
the da\ to he at h.md wherein tlum xlialt burn in fire ever¬ 
lasting jm'pared for thee and thy angels. And jiresume 
not hereafter to exeictse any tyranny towards these infants 
whom Cdirist hath bought with His pret ious blood, ttnd 
b) this If is holy baptism calleth to be oi His flock.’ ’’ On 
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tin* remonstrane-' of Rueer, m his censure of the bturgv, Cbcreo, where it hid a consecrated priesthood confined 

that that exo\ >\fn was not ongmnllv used to anv but ile- to two fun lies The Rom m Anispiees had tour distinct 

nnuuacs, and tint it wb unch intable to im igm'e th it .ill duties, to ex mime the victims lwfore tliev were opened 

were demoniacs who c im? to biptiMU, it was thought pru- to omiiviio the entrails, to observe the flame as the saenlice 

dent bv om ref inure to omit it .ill o jet her. m their lrview w is burnt, and also to examine the mo.it and drink offering 

of the liturgy m the 5th and oth of hdwtrd VI which aeeonip lined it It w is a 1 ital sign when the heart 

fhe LX X l Id emon thus expresses itself on c ' ■> Tun, Wtx Wanting, and tuts is said to hue boon the case with 

“ Xo minister shall, without the license ot tin bishop of two oxen tint war immolated on the dav when (\c,ar was 

the diocese, li rst obtami d and had 11 mb r Ins h i-nd and s* v al, k dl*'d If t he pried let t lie enti nils tall, or there was more 

—-attempt upon anv preteme whatever, either ot obsession bloodiness than usual, or if thov were livid m colour, 

or possession, by fasting or pra\ er, to 11st out any de\ ll it Wts understood to be a portent of instant disaster Itrn- 

or d(‘\ ils : undei pam of the imputation ot imposture or vim has attempted to account for the otigm of ci ■Itspioy 

loscnage, and deposition from the ministi) " b\ the custom ot examining the viscera of animils, before 

Extisplcy, or Extispicilim so named from t \\i and sputie, settling an encampment, to ascertain it the neighbourhood 

to view, consider, was applied to tin' inspection of entrails wa . Im ilthv, an explanition to wiiuh little value c m bo 

chiefly file o tncers w ei 1 Extispu r- or Ai us] vts, and one attached 

of the msti uments t Ik v med \\ .1 - willed l>\ the sanii name Eye-biters I In the time of On (am Elizabeth there c mu' anion {? 


.is the cj Cft, an tit' fi.ui/' The I itunans wt re the first 
and .il'-o tin 1110,1 harmd, who pi.atised tt/by/w*. and 
Kornulus is said to have 1 host n Ins lust Aiu-mue-* Irom 
among tin 1:1 Lite ait was also pra< tcM<§ iliiouehout 


Fabre, Pierre Charles: 'Fremli Aldnwt II 1030) 
l lardl v anv biographical details lunitnmv this 1 rein h 
aL hemist are foithconuny. Mr W.ute, m his / um < t the 
„ 'fhhew\ s iia/ /Vu/es >pit > y derkire-, th it i 1 ‘ was a native 
of Mont.pi Un r , but we do not ltnd anv i \ ld-mce to support 
this statement, and it is possible that lie his (.onion mb <1 
/ aloe the alchemist with .1 painter of the mine name, who 
was born at Montpellier, and after whom the Miw e babro¬ 
ad that town is called Li^fre Jean bebri app< ars to have 
bet n a doctoi of medn me, and to hive been ft nowned in 
lus own day as a s» hol.tr of chemistry, a wityect on winch 
he compiled sc viral treatises , while, though it is not re- 
< onlcd that he ever won any m irked successes m the held 
of alchemv, he cert only wrote nunuroiw things dealing 
wholly or partly with that topic ( >1 these tin most im¬ 
portant are AUhimi 4 <i Lhristianus and J'lSihv- 

1,nut s, both publisiu d at foulouse, tin* hrst 111 th.e 

M'comi two \ < ars aiterw aids , and in the latti r lit? Emmtains 
that the m\ tliologu.ai Inborn- o! Henuhs ’ are.aiiegone% 
embodying tin aicana ot Jn rr.u tn philosophy file plul- 
o -uphef stoa \ in du 1 ks 1 oiuphu culls ,. mas be found 
in all eoTiipouial* d on. imnt.mu s, and is formed <d Fait, 
mi a urs and sulphur 

Fagail : file parting gift’' of the laiiUi, of t>,n l.e origin 
fins may be of a pleasant 01 uupleis.int natnie - it may 
be death, or the conversion of a 111.11 who woiked badly, 
Was uglv, and of rude spe< eh, into tin- lust workmen, tlie 
1 >«*st looKing man, and tin best sp( ,tk( r m tin* place —( amp- 
l.M ll’s S niper^titioii* of tin >c itiisjt }hejhLljids 

Fairies*. A sjw i u s ot snpi rnatur.il In mgs, and one of the 
most beautiful and important of mythological conceptions 
'file belli f \n fduiis is very am lent and widrsgn ,id, and 
the same ideas coni t ruing them are to bp found among 
rude and uncultivated 1 act's as m th ‘ poesy of mor< 1 1 v lfised 
peoples Of British James then: are several distinct kinds, 
and these dittir considerably m tin 1 r characteristics In 
Ireland, where the belief is strongest, the James arc called 
good people,” ami arc of a benew olmit but 1 aprieious and 
mischievous disposition. flie pixies ot England are very 
similar l\ie mdustuous domestic spirit known as l’uck, 
or Robin Oooclfellow, is of the fairy kind , so also are the 
brownies of Scotl md It is supposed that the li ird work 
ot the latter his given them thi swarthiness lrom winch 
tney take their name, the other being called James from 
their iairness. 


the c ittf# of li eland a disc ise wherein they grew blind. 
The wa« In s to wdiose m ifevolence this evil was atliibutcd 
wt re c died e ve hijjMs, and many of tlmm were exemited 


dmitish fu r y mythology iis»*;n!i1v> th it ot Ireland, 
though ot a mu' -o.nb’-e cast In Highland Scotland 
/ pi t. , are c tiled d 1 one sit hi ot ‘ men of peai e,” and it is 
b ilnred thi 1 every veir the devil cine , olt a tenth part 
of them i'n-v s t ■ * a 1 hum m clul-di ml, and leave 111 their 
pi v H f urv changelings, in'tlul, wu/ened, rmchildish things 
Flint ai ro ,v-he,i(f> ate tmhevisl, both 111 Inland and Scot- 
1 m l, to be f urv w-wnaiu, and the w iter m wduch thev are 
dipped is a cure for in mv tils L,ur.\ music m ly otten be 
he rd in cert un spots, and like the James themselves it is 
of evpusite beauty As in the myth of Persephone, mor- 
t ib who fit or drink in fairyland are doomed to nunain 
there tor ever If a fairy 111 irry with a human being, there 
is generally some ( oudition imposed on the littei which 
b' mg broken, leads to his undoing Many fairv legends 
an lo md a'l over Ibtfope, varying a little with the locality 
bit ub ntic il m then essential points five coin upturn 
o3 fiiiyies is prob iblv ammistn (Vr Animism.) 

F.iirfax, Edward : \u LugTish poet of the uxteenth century, 

. 11 n n >r of a work 0:1 Jj-’m o/e/.-y wherein he treats sonie- 
wm it credulously of sorcery 

Falconet, Noel : A plnsnian who died m 17 t| Among his 
w udm w is one entitled Letter* and ILmaik, on the so-tailed 
Id 'dibit (1 >1,1 

Familiars *. spirits attendant upon a magician, sorcerer, or 
witch fne nle 1 probably aro-,e out ot that of fetishism 
{(j v ) espei iallv as in my familiar s were supposed to reside 
in ring--, lo'-keB, or other tunkets worn by the wi/.ard or 
sorcerer Ihom Didno we le um that these sjunts were 
called by the (breaks ‘ Paredni,” as being ever assiduously 
at hind , and by the Films, beside “ Kamilla res,” '* Mar- 
tnielli,” or M igistedh,” for which names he does not assign 
any re iso 1 The bl.u k dog of ( ornelms Vgnpjia is among 
the b‘st known (annluir s of modern times His stoiy rests 
0,1 the authority of La ulus Jovms, (" Flogia ci ) and it 
fits bjen copied by flieVet, among others, in lus Hist, des 
llom 01 w pi as lllusircs el Sfaean y XV 11 I Jovms relates 
th it Agnppi was always accompanied by the devil in the 
sh ipe of a black dog, and that, perceiving the upptouch 
of deith, he took a collar ornamented with nails, disposed 
in m igieal liiscuptions from the neck ot the animal, and 
dismissed him with these memorable words, ’* Abi perdita 
lJestia qu.c me totum ])erdidisti.” (Aw.iy, accursed beast, 
through wiiose agency 1 must now sink into perdition.) 
Too dog thus addressed, it is said, ran hastily to the banks 
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of the Saono, into which ho plunged headlong, and was 
novor afterwards seen he Lover says —* With regaril 
to the demons \dmm they nnprisoneel m rings and <harms 
the magicians o[ the school of Salamanca and Toledo, tln <l 
their ill iste r Luvtriv, together with those m Hub' who 
made traffic of tins Kind of ware, knew better than 'to sav 
whether or not they had appeared to those who h,.d been 
in posse ssion or bought tin in And tmly I cannot speak 
without horror of t ho .<• who p, etend to siu h \ ub-ar famili¬ 
al ilv with them, r\en to speaking ot the nature of e lU h 
particular demon stmt up in a rim; , whether he lx a Mm- 

< uriul, Joviul, S itunuiu', Martial, or \phrodisim spmf 
m what form he ** wont to appear win n ie<|imrd , how 
many tinKsiii the tun hi he awakes Ins possWsor , win tier 
benign or ( ruel in disposi I ion , wdntlur he ( m lx tr.ins- 
h ri e« 1 to a notlna , and if, om e posse* syd, turn m a 11 < r 1 hi 
nitur .,1 temp* lament, so as to under men of Saturnine 
complexion Jovial, or the Jovials Satin mm, and so on 
Pin ' e is no end m the sioi les w hn li mini it lx i oth i i< d ui.d< r 
this In id, to w hn h if I gave faith, aSSonu of tin haimd 
of our time have done, it would bo Idling my jupir to little 
pin pose 1 will not speak therefore of the iivst.J rum 
mentiom d by foalmm of ( umhrav, m winch a young < hdd 

< on Id see all that they demanded of him, and winch e\ cut u- 
ally was broken bv ifie possessor, as the im ision by w Inch 
tin* elo \ i] too mm h tormented him Still less wall I xlav 
inv p< n to tell of tile sort err r of ( oui It ay, w hose ring had 
a d'Tvion em los< d m it, to whom it behoved him to speak 
rvn y li\ e da \ s In line, the bin fist allusion must suit n e 
to wh.il tin y relate ol a gentleman of Holton, who had 
j'lay (u 11 \ talon Irma t lie bosom of a. v ihiiil; ladv a e i rtan) 

< hai m in wlmli a devil was shut up " Having th'owm 
it into the bre,” the stow »nu, 1 lie was imessanth toi- 
Tiieuted Vv 11h v T i-uons ot 1 he dev 11 till the latt< l granted firm 
anotlu i ch irru, Mtuilai to tlie one lie had destroyed, for the 
p impose oi u tummy to 1 lit- ladv and Tent winy In i mtei t st 
in hun‘ ” Ibwwootl vviilts, if nof mm h moie fully on tin' 
mi 1 ']i t t than Le Lover does, and evnhntl> attaches a tar 
yiealtr (Upiee ot < i tali l u lit \ to tin' narratives wlmli he 
In inys foivvard ‘(.nllamlus is of opinion, that evene 
M Lyitum and Witih, .iftu tliev have doin' tin lr lunnaye 
to the dev ell, h nr ,i familiar spirit yiv i n to attaint lliem, 
vrhenu they call ‘ Magtsu Hus,’ k M«.gislrr,’ ‘ Martme. ttes ’ 
oi ’ Mai tun lies and these aie Sometimes v isible to nu n 
m tin' shape of a doy, a rat, an aetluope, e to W) it is re- 
pm ted of om Meydah na ( runa, that she had one of these* 
paredtu to attunl In l like a bl.w'kemore <.l\eas tills us, 
that Simon Manus had a yieat black doy tv ed in .1 thaim\ 
who, if anv m m e inn to speak with him whom In had no 
desire to see was u nl\ to dev pure him His shadow hk<- 
w 1st lit' e mseil still to eo befoje Inin , nuking the peopfe* 
beh <‘V;f that it w is the sortie of a dead man who still at¬ 
tended him 

“ fives*. Kimles of familiar s|ui its ,,i i such as they nu lrnle 
or keepe m rmys hallowed, m viols, boxi s, and i okets, 
not that spirits, haviny rm bodn s, i an be lmprisom d theie 
.lyamst then wills, but that they seem to be cmdmid of 
then own free will and voluntarie action 

“ Johannes J.eo wrdeth, that such are treijuent m \frn 1 - e, 
shut in ( av i s, am! bear tin iiyure of birds calh'd Av( s I lario- 
latrices, by wlucli the Mayitions raise gnat summes of 
money, by'predu tiny by them of things future 1 or bemy 
demanded of any difficulty, they briny an answer written 
in a small seroll of piper, and dehvei it to the m,lyitum m 
then bills Marinins Anthoinus Hehius, of the Six lety 
of Jesus, a man of ]>roii)uiul learmny and jndyment, writeth, 
that m Burdogell there w.ts an advocate who m a viol kept 
one of these Paradrn inclosed. Hee dying,, his horcs know¬ 
ing thereof, were neither willing to keepe it, nor dutst they 
breake it , and demanding counsell, tliey were persuaded 


to go to th( Jesuit’s Colh’dye, and to In' directed bv (hern, 
the fat hi rs {oninianded U to In* brought Intmc them and 
lunkrn , buy the executors humbly In sought llu m tliat 
U Plight not be done m their pi runic, being fearful! hast 
sonu gre.it disister might sumid tlinmf M vvlm h they 
smiiiPc, tbuu' it against the wa'l, at the breaking thereof 
flntr was mil lung, .sen n nr heard, save a small noise, as il 
the two <•!< meats ot water and lire had m arh met together, 
and a- xoonr pai t< d 

1 Mu 1 o'-11 at us tells us, that \po]h>nius Tvmnens was 
mw < r without such nnes, aigl Mixaixhi Ne.ipohlannis 
a flirmet h, that In i < c< i\ < d tin m of }ai < ha . tin i < at pi nice 
oi the (. \ mi nr op In-m, w lm li In tfmk of him as a j it h pres- 
< at, for 1 >x tin in he inuld be ueiirw.lilted with an\ deep 
M ci t wkifxii wr Smh a imy haul bdiaiuiis Jodoeus 
fvosa, a i i( i/( n 111 ( in tai i m up \vlio ev i i v kith da\ hud 

r 1 ui fi r i m i w n h t lie 'g ui i t i‘iu !um d ti l mg it as a i ounsrllor 
and diiii lor m all hs aftaiis and mtiipiises vhatsoevt'r 
B\ if In w. s not om 1\ aiijuamted with all new*-. as well 
J *h in in u. (hum lake, but hariud the' tint and remedy 
for all griefs and diseases , liisoimu li that he had tin' iepu- 
talion of ,i learned and exeellenf phvsitmn At length, 
lx my aieiiwd ol smiiJeye oi cm liartniriit, at Arnliam, 
in («ue IdeLland, lie w,<s proscribe <1, and m the \c l( r i 5 pS 
the e ham i I lor < ansi <i Ins ring, Hi tin public mai la t, to be 
lavd upon am anvil, and with an non ha linin'! beaten to 

Jilt l l s 

“ Me mains te],orteth from the relation of a deare fin nd of 
Ins (a man of ajiprovcd t.ime amd tiomstun tins lustoite. 
In a i i i tain tow n umh r the ] ui lsd i< t ion ot the \ enetians, 
oni of the i r ]unestlylous aituis iwlmm some e all l'vthon- 
ii b si, ha vim; on< of these irni's, m wlneli hi had two fa¬ 
milial pants (Aonise'd and bound, < aim: t<> a piednant 
or ]ire.n Inna tnai, a man ot mik < re hie .md i ottv t rsation ; 
and lonlissed unto him that hie was possessed of such an 
i m kathed i my, wn 11 > smh spin is e ha t meek, with w horn he 
had eonhreme at ills pleasure f ail suave lie e unsidei ed 
with InmselU, that it was a tinny dunce urns te> Ins soule, 
and abhomiiiabh both to (,<>d ami man, lie desned to be 
e leanl\ at (put of it, and to that purpose 1 he (nine te> ree e‘ive 
ol him some yodlv counse 11 lUil b\ lio pe isuasum would 
the re hyious man be induce d to have anv sju ei li at all with 
the w e \ 11 spirits (to wlmli tnohoii the other had before 
eainwth xilintcil him), but admonished him to e ause the 
mayie ke nuy to be broken, and tliat to be done with all 
spec d po .• ible At wlneli word', the' Umiihii ^ wen* heal d 
(as it wen ) to mouiue and lament m the uny. and to desire 
that no smh viuleme'e might be eitlueel unto them, but 
i at In r than so, t hat il would please him to ue < e the* ring, 
and ke t pi i t, ] mu iy sum to do him all sri v n e and v assallage ; 
of w hit h, if In plea'.i d to ace ept, tin \ w on Id m a short time 
make him to be the' most famous amd aeimmel pn eluant 
in all ltalv But he pe r< ei\my tbe dev 1 Is i mining, imder 
this < olour of < Ourf < sie, made absolute i < tusaH of then offer , 
ami withal! eemjnre'd them to know the rexisou why they 
would so willingly submit themse'lvcs t<» his putiomige ^ 
A ft e r many e \ aMv e 1 fits anel de i i c pt ions a ns w i is, t luw plainly 
confessed unto lum, that tlmv had of purpose peisuaded 
tin mayitum to lfean' him preae h , that bv that sermon, 
Ins e onse i< ne e bemy pi le krd and galled, lie might be weary 
ed the' ring, and being refused of the one, be ,.t e epted of 
the other , by wlmli the} hopexl m slioit time' -o to have 
putt him u]> with piide a nd lici e-sie, to have ja'icputated 
his souh into ceitame* anel nev ei ending dest met mn At 
wlmli the c hint liman Ixuny zealously image'd, w itli n great 
hammer broke* the* ring almost to elust, and in the name of 
L.od sent them thence to theur own habitation of darkness, 
or whither it pleased the highest powers te> dispose them. 

" Of this kinde doubtlesse was the ring e»f C'.gyes (of 
whom llerejdotus doth make mention), by vertue of which 
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he had power to walke invisible ; who, by the murder of 
his sovereign C.iinhiules, m.irned his quet'iie, ,md so became 
Km;; of Lydia Such, likewise, had the 1 ’ 1 kh\ nsian tyrant, 
who, as Clemens Stiomaeus speaketh, by a souml which 
came of itselte, was warned ot all tunes, seasonable and 
unseasonable, m which to manage his attans , wlio, not¬ 
withstanding, could not be lorewarned ot lus pietemled 
death, but his lamihar lelt him in tin* end, snhenng turn to 
be slain, by the Conspiratois Such a ring, likewise, had 
one 1 lieroninnis, Chancellor of Mediolanum, which niter- 
wards proved to be his untimely nunc " {liman 'me >1 the 
Bleat’d Aiigt'ly, vn , The Pnmiptits, p 47a- ' 

Sometimes the familiar annexed lumselt volunt ml\ to a 
master, without .tin exercise of magic ’kill or m\ oration 
on Ins part, nor could such a spirit be disposed of without 
exorcism, as we letrn from the followup story cited by 
Delrio (vi , c n , s 3 , q 4 I - * A ceitaui man tpater 
famihas -head of a family), lived at Trapani, m >n iiv. m 
whose house it is said, 111 the vear 15s p nnsteiioiis voices 
liad been heard for a period of some months This g? miliar 
was a d.cmon, who, m various wa\ s, endea\oiir< d to annoy 
man He had e..st huge stones, though as vet In* had 
broken no mortal head, and he* hid even thrown the 
domestic vessels about, but without true tunng any of them. 
Wlii'ii a \oung mm in the house pieced and mtu. the 
demon, hearing all, accotnp.'nied the sound oi the lute 
until lascivious songs, and this disiilletlv He vaunted 
himself to be a d cm on , and when the mistei ot the house, 
together with his wife, went awav on busini -s to a certain 
town, the da moil volunteered Ins eompanv \\hen he 
returned, however, soaked through with ran, tin* spirit 
went forward m advance, crying aloud es he rune, and 
warm mi tin* servants to make up a good hie," eh In 
spite of these t Ssential services, the pater faimhas < ailed in 
the aid of a priest and expelled the lamilhtt, though ltuf 
without Some diUieultv' 

A learned Herman phvsnian has given an instance m 
which the devil of his own accord enclosed lumselt m a imf 
as a familiar, thereby proving how dang* nms it is to tulle 
with Inm 

Paracelsus was believed to oanv about with him a 
fount my m the hilt of lus sword \aiuF assures us, tli.it 
he never laid this weapon aside even when he went to bed, 
that he often got up 111 the my lit and struck it violently 
against the floor, and that fieijuent 1 y when overnight he 
was without a penny, he would slum* a puisrful of gold 111 
the morning (Apolo^r pour Its ('/rand s Hoihmts soup- 
<■ omu ., dc Ma^ie, xi\ r , p 281 ) Alter this, we are not a 
little disconcerted with the ignoble explanation which he 
gives ot this reputed demon, namely, that although the 
alchemists muntani that it was no other than the philo¬ 
sopher's stmu*. lie (Nandi*) thinks it mine rational to 
believe, if indeed there was anything at all 111 it, that it 
was two or three doses of laudanum, which Paracelsus 
never went without, and with which he effected many 
strange oures. 

The feats of Kelly, “ Speculator ’’ to l_)r Dee, may be 
read in the life of the last-named writer Of Dr Dee him¬ 
self and the spirits Ash, II, Po, Ya, and many othns, who 
used to appear to him, by Kelly's ministry, in a bery, 1 , 
much may be found 111 Meric H.isaubon’s Be lotion of what 
passed for many years between Dr John Dee and some 
spirits. This narrative comprises the liansactums of 
four-and-twenty years, from 1583 to 1607 Familiars 
partook of that jealousy which is always a characteristic 
of spiritual beings, from the time of Psyche’s Cupid down¬ 
wards, in their intercourse with mortals. This feeling is 
strongly exemplified in a narrative given by Froissart, 
and translated by Lord Berners, which relates .—•* llow 
a spyrite, called Orthone, scrued the lorde of Corasse a long 
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time, and brought cuer tnlynges from all parts of the 
worlde 

Fanny : [Sec Poltergeists) 

Fantasmagoriana : The title ot a collection of popular stories, 
dealing m,univ with apparitions and spectres, which was 
published in Paris 111 1812. The conbuits were for the must 
part trail■»! ited from the Hermin. 

Faraday : t w Spiritualism.) 

Fascination : From Latin lasenwre, to cncli ml. The word 
111 its general acceptation signifies charm, enchant, to 
bewitch, bv the eves, the looks . genet ally, to charm or 
each ml, to hold or keep in tin album by charm-., by 
powers of pleasing 

A |si‘lief in f : t)s ( mation ist.netly so culled 1 appears to have 
been vci \ generallv prey.dent in most ages and countries 
For its existence 111 Hreece and Lome wv 1u.1v ({note the 
wish ot fh-toi iitus that an old woman might be with him 
to evert this ill bv spitting, or the complaint ot Mr nairas, 
in Virgil, that some evil eve has I.e-rinaP d his lambs The 
Korn ms, indeed, with tin u* usual passion for increasing the 
host of heiven, dt died this power ot ill, .md rnrolhd a god 
k tasi mu-. " among tin 11* objects ot worship Although 
in* v.is a nemv.ii/' the celebration of his rite * was intrusted 
bv .1 singular meongruitv, to the care of 1 he v. estal virgins , 
md his phallic attribute was suspended round the necks 
ot children and horn trie triumphal chariots Lucretius, 
writing Of .Y aland 11 ilihtraft to toe,, to , suvs : Lut 

as there is til email >n and witi hci 1 ft Iw mdjcious and 
mgTV ev i s unto d’spD.istii e, no me tin re wit< lung aspects 
tending <_onti ai ivvise to lov e, or, at the h .at, to the pio< ur- 
mg of good will and hieing 1 or it the fa enaGnoi 1*1 witch¬ 
craft be brought to pass or pmvomd bv tire desye, by the 
wishing ot coveting nnv b<*autiful shape or 1 i\ our, the 
v eriolU is str.lined through the t*v < a th.ougli it be tiom afar, 
and the imagination of a beautiful form r\. Vei k 111 the* heart 
of the lov er, and lundieth the hie whe.e it is ,minted 
And becam-e tin* most d- licate, sweet and tender blood ot 
the beloved doth then wander, 1 ns muuti nane»> is there 
represented, sliming 111 Ins own blood, and < .uinot there 
be (jmet, and is so hah.d from thence, that tin* blood of him 
th.it is woumkd, relioumleth, and shppMli into the 
wounder ” 

Vanns, Prior of the 1 ienedictiiu* ( on\a-nt of Sta boplua 
m Pnnevento, published a Trvitise, D' la (imy m 14813 
He fust jaunts to whole nations which liav e been reported to 
possess t lie power of last inatmr Thus the idolatrous Biar- 
bi ’’ and ‘ 1 lamaxobn," on the authority of < )laus Magnus, 
are represented to be most deeply \eiM*d in the art of 
fascinating men, so that bv witchcraft of the eve-., or words, 
or oi aught else* (a very useful latitude of expression) they 
so .compel men that they arc* no longer free, nor of sane 
understanding, and often are reduced to extreme emaci¬ 
ation, and perish by a wasting disease " He then proceeds 
to similar marvels concerning animals Wolves, if they 
see a man first, deprive him oi .ill power of speech ; a fact 
yet earlier from Theocritus The shadow of the* hy.rtia 
produces the same effect upon a dog , and this sagacious 
wild beast is so well acquainted with Us own virtue, that 
whenever it finds dog or man sleeping. Us first care is to 
stretch Us length by the side of the slumben r, and thus 
ascertain Ins comparative magnitude with its own H itself 
be larger of the two, then it is able to afflict Us prey with 
madness, and it fearlessly begins to nibble his hands or 
yiaws (whichever they may be) to prevent resistance ; if 
it be smaller, it quietly runs away. It may be as well to 
know, (though not immediately bearing on fascination), 
that an attack from an hyaena, if it approaches on the right 
hand, is peculiarly dangerous , if from the left, it may be 
beaten off without much trouble. Lastly, tortoises lay 
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their eggs and afterwards hatch them, as is very credibly 
affirmed, by virtue of their eyes alone y 

The tenth chapter of the Fmt Book of Vairus inquires : 
“An aliqiu se fasunare possmt ? " a question whii h is 
decided in the affirmative, by the example of the Rim lisle 
of Narcissus, and of one less known, though equally un¬ 
fortunate, Kutelis In the tw- ifth chapter lie affirms" that 
the more wicked any jieison is, the better is he adapted 
to exercise evil fast iiutnm From tins book we may 
extract two useful c.unions ■ ' Let no servant ever hire 
himself to a squinting m ister, and let jewellers be cautious 
to whose hands, or rather eves, they intrust their < lancest 
wares.” A friend of Xkvrus told him. that he had seen a 
person who was gifted with an eye of such fascinating power, 
that once while lie was looking attentively on a precious 
stone of fine water, exquisite cutting, and admirable polish, 
in the hands of a lapidary, the jewel of its own a rental split 
into two parts 

In Ins Second 1 look, after disputing against “natural" 
fascinotion , which he treats as visionary, Yairus determines 
th it all fsei nutn>n is an evil power, at lamed by bull or 
open comp id with the d«‘vil. 

A second writer on this matter is John Lazarus Gutieiu z, 
a Spanish physician, who may be believed to be equally 
well qualified for the consideration of mystery lbs 
Op'ecitPvn de Fa sizi/o appeared in Viyy On his own 
experience he dot's not state much, but in lus Ihibnnn (111 ) 
he rit< s XF-ndoza for an account of a set van! of .1 Tyiolrse 
nobleman, who could bring down a lalcon fiom In r wry 
highest flight by speuhlv looking at her From Antonins 
Garth.igmensis, 4L0, he produces two other woiidi rs 
The first, of a man m (iuadala/ara, who was in the habit of 
breaking Illinois into minute fragments solely bv looking 
at tin m , tin 1 second, of another 111 Oi aua, wlio used to 
kill lus own children, as well as those of other folks, by the 
contagion of his eves , nay, still more, ok isionally, 111 like 
manner, to be the cause of death to many valuable hors< s 

From Ca r dan, Gutierrez extracts the following symptoms 
by which a physician may determine that his patient is 
fascinated Loss of colour, heavy and melancholy eyes, 
either overflowing with tears or unnaturally dry, frequent 
sighs, and lowness of spirits, watehfnhn ss, bad dreams, 
falling away of flesh Also, jf a coral or jacinth worn by 
him loses its colour, or if a rum, made of the hoof of ,ui 
put on his linger, grows too big for him after a, ft. w d.n s 
wearing According to the same writer, the IX rsinns used 
to determine the sorf of p‘e< malum under which the patient 
laboured, by binding a clean linen cloth round his lu.ul, 
letting it drv there, and nun irking whcthei any and what 
spots arose on it 

But the most curious fat I which we learn from Gut¬ 
ierrez is that the Spanish children in Ins time woie amulets 
against fasci nation , somewhat resembling those m use 
among the Romans The son of Ciuitieirez himself wore 
one of these ; it was a cross of jet, ( ' agav.iehe ) and it 
was believed that it would split if regarded by evil e\es, 
thus transferring their venom from the child upon itself 
In point of fact, the amulet worn by young Gutirnez did 
so split one day, while a person was steadfastly looking at 
him ; and, m justice to the learned jihysician, we must add, 
that he attributes the occurrence to some accidental cause, 
and expresses Ins conviction that the same thing would 
have happened under any other circumstances through¬ 
out his volume, indeed, all his reasoning is brought forward 
to explode the superstition 

A third similar work is that of John Christian Lromman, 
a physician of Saxc-Goburg, who published Ins luntafiis 
de Fasdnatione in 1675 

We have already learned from Vairus, that all those who 
are immoderately praised, especially behind their backs, 


persons of fair complexion, and of handsome face or figure, 
particularly children, are most exposed to peculation, ami 
tins notion probably arose from such children attracting 
from strangers more attention than others less indebted 
to nuture It was an impression of lus own juTSonal beauty 
which imbued Polyjdiemu-. to j>ul m practn e the sjntting 
chat m whii h Lotattans had taught him So we read in The¬ 
ocritus, Fromnumi adds, that children 111 unwashed baby 
lim it .ire easily subject to fast malum, and so also is any 
fur one who <mplo\s two l.ulv s maids to dress her hair ; 
moreover, that all those who he in bed very late 111 the 
morning, especially if they wear nightcaps, all who lueak 
tin ir List on cheese or peas, and all (lnhlien who, having 
brim once weaned, are brought b.u k to the bieast, will, 
even aeamsi tluu* inclination, be gifted with the power of 
f.isunating both Tin'n ami beasts 

In order to ascertain whether .1 chdd be fast mated, lliiee 
oak apples may be dropped info a basin of water uiulci its 
.cradle, the jhtsoii who diojis them nbsciving the stiictesf 
silence, if tlnn swim the child is tree, if they sink it is 
nfferfed, oi a slice, of bread may be cut wit h a knife marked 
with three < n>ss< s, and both the bund and the knife left 
on the child's pillow for a night , ii marks of rust appear 
m the mornine (lie child is fast mated If on Inking the 
child s forehead with your tongue a salt taste is perceived, 
tins also is an mlalhble prool of fast imdum 

The following remedies against /as, malum rest upon 
tin' authorities cither of Vairus or hrommann, or borh of 
them , MAer.il of them may be traced to I’liny —An invo¬ 
cation of Nemesis, the root of the Sat vims (Irclns 
the skin of a hy.eni’s forehead , the' kernel oi the* fruit of 
a palm tree', " Aly'-sum " (madworf) hung ujr an) where 
m flic house, the' stone " Ga toehitc s spitting on the 
right shoe before it be put on , hyssop ; lilies , fumiga¬ 
tions , sprinklings , necklaces of jacinth, sapphire, ol 
carbuncle , washings m nvc'r water, jumvided silence be 
kc ]>t , licking a child’s tore head, fust upward, next across, 
and lastly up again, and then sjutting behind its back; 
sweeping its face with the bough ol a pine tree 1 , laving it 
on the ground, eovered tip m a linen c loth, and then sprink¬ 
ling it 111 the form of a cross, with three' handfuls of earth, 
dug when the eaves drop, and brought thence at thice 
M‘p.iiab‘ times within an hour; laying turf from a boy's 
grave under a bov’s pillow, from a girl's nuclei a gul's, 
silently placing near a child the clothes m which it Was 
biptized , if, as is sometimes the yise, a < hdd appeals to 
<leii\ r e no benefit from washing, faking three scrapings 
from the piaster of each of the four walls of Us bedroom, 
and sprinkling them on Us linen , three “ lavements " of 
three spoonfuls of milk , giving 111 .1 drink the ashes of a 
lojie m which a man lias been hanged, drawing water 
sdeisftv, and flu owing a lightc'd candle into U m the name 
of the- ITolv Trinity, then washing the patient's legs 111 this 
water, and throwing the* rnnaindei bc'liind Us back in the 
form of a cross , hanging up the k( y of the house over the 
child's 1 radle , laving on it ci limbs of bread, a lock with 
the bolt shut, a looking-glass, or some eoial washed m the 
font m which it was baptized ; hanging round its neck 
fennel seeds, or bread and cheese 

Vairus stab's, that huntsmen, as a protection against 
/ usrmatwn , ware used to sjdit an oak plant, and pass them¬ 
selves and their dogs between it As ainulels against love 
Pe ( malum. In* recommends sprinkling with the dust in 
"which a mule has rolled itself , a bom* which may be found 
m the right side* of a toad ; or the liver of a chameleon. 
Vida has given a highly elaborate description of one who 
possessed this destructive power in his eye, alter enjoining 
especial caution respecting those who are permitted to look 
at the silkworms Some instances of yet more modern 
belief m fascination than those to which we have referred 
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above, nuv be found collected in Brand's Popular An - 
fitfullies it appeals oven m our own days to be prevalent 
among the inhabitants of the western islands of Scotland, 
who use nuts, tailed Molluoa beans, as amulets against 
it Ballaw.iv, m lus At count of Constantinople remaiks, 
that “ Nothing can exceed the superstition ot the Turks 
respecting the evil eve of an enemv or infidel Passages 
from the Koran are painted on the outside ot the houses, 
globes of glass are suspended from the ceiling, and a part 
of the supei flumps caparison of their horses is designed to 
attract attention and divert a sinister influence ” 

Delno lias a veiv slant notice of (am inaiion , he di\ales 
it into ' i’oetica sen Vulgaris,” that resulting from obsi. me 
ph\sical cause s t which la* treats as fabulous, ‘ Plnloso- 
plueu,’ winch he consul* i s to be contagion , and “ Magica," 
to winch la' heat til\ assents 

Fat of the Sorcerers : It was saul at one tune that the da \ il 
made use of human fat for his sonants The wit clues 
anointed themselves with this tat m ordei to go to 
the Sabbath by wav of the chimney 

Fatimites : (.N c Arabs.) 

Faust : \ magician id* the 'sixteenth centnrv, famous m lem ml 

and literature Tin re is sound pi oof that such a pen-on 
existed Trithemms (q v ) mentions Inin in a letter wutti n 
in 1507 in which he speaks of him in terms of contempt, 
as a fool and a mounted ink who pn tended that he <ould 
restore the writings of five ancients wire thev wiped out 
of human memor\ , and blasphenn d eimri mng the' inn ai Jes 
of t hnst Mudt, a canon of the German (lunch also 
alludes to lum m a Lttir as a charlatan Johann Bast, 
a Protestant pastor of Basel, appeals to have known 1 mist, 
and consuh'is a liotse and dog b< longing to him to have 1 
1 )et‘ii familiar spirits W ict v ), the great pi oh ctor of 
witrhi's, mentions Const m a work of his, as a drunkard 
who had studied magii at Cracow lie also mentions that 
in the end Satan sti angled him afti'r Ins house had been 
shaken by a ternlie dm Prom other evuh nee it is pie tty 
clear that Faust was a wandering magician or necromancer 
whose picturesque character won him wide pubhutv or 
not one t\ Bv tin' t ml of the <u 7il 11 ry 111 which lie nour¬ 
ished he had become tin model of the imdiawal inagn inn, 
and Ins name wvts for ever linked with those of Virgil, Bacon, 
Pope Sihestei and others 

The oiigms of the Faust legend aie of very gnat an¬ 
tiquity The, enentuL underlying the story are the p.u t 
with Satan, and the supposed vn ums 1 harm ter of pmc 1 y 
liuman learning The idea of the pa< t with Satan hi longs 
to both p wish and (dinstian magiio-n--hgums lx dm I, but 
is probably more t rule K a balls tic tli.m 11m tlmig r < Isi , and 
can scarcely be Paced iurther back, unless it ri'sules m 
the savage idea lhat a sacrificed person takes the plaii of 
the deity, to which hi' is immolated during the period of 
life re irunning to him be fort' his execution, and afterwards 
becomes one with the god The wickedness oi believing 
in the all snlticiency of human knowledge is a favourite 
theme with 1 he early Lutherans, whose brlu fs strongly 
coloured the Faust legend , but vivid hues and wnndrously 
caiven outlines were 4 Iso a horded its < dihee b\ the 1 hought 
of the age 111 which it finally took shape ; and in the ancient 
Faust- boohs we find tortuous passages ot thought and 
cjiiaintm sses of conception which recall to our minds the 
artistry of the Renaissance 

The Faust hook soon spread over Purope , but to Lng- 
lancl is due the honour of the lust dramatic re presentation 
of the- story by Christopher Marlowe, who in the 7 raificall 
Ihstoiv of Dr. Fauslus produced a wondrous, it unequal 
drama,—the outstanding passages of which contained most 
of Ins best w r ork Lessing wrote a Faust plav during tin* 
German revival of the eighteenth century, but it remained 
to Goethe to crown the legend with the creation of the 


greatest psychological drama the world has over seen. 
The manner in which Goethe (littered from his predecessors 
111 Ins treatment of the story lies in the circumstance that 
he gives a different diameter to the pact between Faust 
and Meplustopheles, whose nature again is totally at vari¬ 
ance with the devils of the old F iiust-hunks hrom Lessing 
Goethe received the idea ot Faust's final salvation It 
may be said that though in some respects Goethe adopted 
the lei ter of the old legend he did not adopt its spn it Prob¬ 
able the stmy of Faust has given to thousands their only 
idea ot median al magic, and this idea has lost nothing in 
the hands of Goethe, who has cast about the subject a much 
greater halo ot lmstery than it peihaps leally contains 
t s < c Goethe.) 

Fay, Annie Eva : A medium $ Sts Spiritualism.) 

Feliciani, Lorenza : (Nc Cagliostro.) 

Fendeurs : A supposed Prencli Kosicnuian Society, con¬ 
cerning which \ erv little is known It flourished in the 
middle of the seventeenth cent in v , and its members 
claimed that it was ot Scottish origin 

Feortini ■ ( s t Visions.) 

Ferarius : This alchemist is supposed to have been an Italian 
priest »>f tin 1 thirteenth centiiiv, but nothing is known con¬ 
cerning his career Various chemical waitings ascribed to 
lnm are embodied m that onions collect ion, the F/ieat/itnt 
( hnun urn, piommint among them bung A I a pule Phil - 
osi'phorinn and F ht sau> us Philosophur , and in the burner 
the author observes, rather tntelv, that m alelnmv the 
first thing to be .isi 1 rt un< d is what r Tally -agin fu d hy 
the mvriommous mcftutuni Tneuip snpnutium. But h«' 
does not voluntier ,m\ information m tins particular, and 
his works in genual .in* obseme, and ot but little interest 

Ferdinand D. Schertz : Magia Posthuma.) 

Fern : Idle < ommoti Fein, it was believed, was in llowir at 
midnight on St John’s Lvc, and whoever got ] n^Wiqi 
oi the llowct would be piotected from all evil mil ue'iie es, 
and would obtain a 1 ev» lation of luddui treasure Inn 
seed was supposed lo remit r one mu-able. 

Ferrier, Susan : iVe Fiction, Occult Englishd 

Fetch : A<ioiding to Iri-di hi lief, the appa 11 iron ot a living 
person j the Irish foim ot the wraith fq v r ) It resemble-, 
111 ev el v paiticular the individual whose death it is sup’ 
posed to ton tell, but it is g<_m ially i t a shadow v or gliostlv 
ajqre tiance The tcUh may be so 11 by moie than one 
postm at the same time and, like the wraith ot hngland 
and S< oiland, may appear to tlie jxison it lepn-uits. 
Then is ,1 belief, too, that if tlm frU h be si t 11 m t he morning, 
it nil he 1 tes long life tor the original but if it be seen at 
night, his spetnly dtiiuse may be cxperti d The fetch 
enters largelv into the folk-tales of Ireland , and it is hardly 
surprising that so many tales have been woven nionnd 
it, for there is something gruusome 111 the idea of being 
haunted by one’s own double " which has frequently 
been turned to account by more sophisticated waiters than 

the inventors of folk-tales 

Patrick Kennedy, in Ins l.t'qi mini v Fution 0/ the Dish 
Cell, speaking of the Push fetch, gives the following tale 
of I hr Docloi’-s Ft till, based, it is slated, on the most au¬ 
thentic source's . In one of our Irish cities, and in a room 
vhue the mild moonbeams were Testing on the carpet and 
on n table near the' window, Airs B , wife of a doctor in 
good practice and general esteem, looking towards the 
window from her pillow, was startled by the appearance 
of her husband standing near the table just mentioned, 
and seeming to look wnth attention on the book which was 
lying open on it. Now, the living and breathing man was 
by her side apparently asleep, and, greatly as she was sur¬ 
prised and attected, she had sufficient command of herself 
to remain without moving, lest she should expose lum to 
the terror which she herseli at the moment experienced. 
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After gating on the apparition for a feav seconds, she bent 
her eyes upon her husband to ascertain if his looks were 
turned m the direction of the window, but his eyes were; 
closed She turned round again, although now dreading 
the sight of wh.it she believed to be her husband’s fetch, 
but it was no longer then* She nan uned sleepless through¬ 
out the re in,under oi the night, but still brave!} leh.niud 
from disturbing her partner 

^awt morning, Mr J> , seeing signs ol disquiet on his 
wife s countenance while at breakfast, made some affec¬ 
tionate inquiries, but she < oneealed hei trouble, and at his 
ordinary hour lie* sailed hath to make his rails Meeting 
Dr k,in the strei t, ..ml falling into <omeisa.tion with him, 
he asked Ins opinion on the subject ol h tt hi \ ' I think,’ 

was tie 1 answer, ‘ and so I am sure do >ou, tlial they are 
rneic illusions produced by a disturbed stem. e If ae ting 
upon the excited brain ot a highly linamiiativc or super - 
stitious person ‘Thru/ said Mr P. , ‘1 am hie lily im¬ 
aginative or suptisutious, lor 1 distinctly saw my own 
outward mail last night standing at 1 lie table m ttie bed¬ 
room, and elearly disting.uisliable m the moonlight 1 am 
afraid my wife saw it too, but 1 ha\ e been afraid to speak 
to her on the snbp t t 

About the Sami' hour on the ensuing night the poor lady 
was again lousid, but by a more painful emumstamc 
She (r It her husband nio\ mg < <>u\ ulsiy < l}g and immc diately 
attn wards lie era d to hi i m line, interrupted m cents, 
h.llro, my dear, t am su hoi a ting , si nd for I >r ( ’ She 
sprang up, huddled on soim ilofhes. and ran to Ins house 
lie i.iine' with all sj»< < <i, but his eftoi ts jor 11is tiiend weie 
useli ss lie had bmst a large btood-vi ss* 1 m the lungs, 
and was soon be\ond tinman aid In tier lamentations 
the beiea\td wife frequently ernd out, 1 Oh ' the frith, 
the frk'k f> and at a later period told the doctor oi tin; 
appear.inee the night before bei husband's death 
Fetishism : L'lu* term is cmplovcd m mote than 

one sense Thus it may mean in some easts pure ulolaliy 
Oi' the worship ot inanimate obji cts Again in older works 
<d tra\il, it is e\eiL used to signify Atman ulignm Dut 
taken *n its general and more modern s t use, it signifies any 
inanimate olqe cl which appeals to the savage as tin resi¬ 
dence ot a spurt Thus a carved doll, a necklace ot teeth, 
a Hint stone into which a shaman or nudicine-iu.ui lias 
succeeded m coaxing a spirit to nside, is ngarded by the 
Savage as a hush Dut Unger ofqeits aie oeeasionalff 
adopted as fetishes, and in tin' adoption of these m < oiilra- 
distmction to the smaller ti lishe s we i an trai e the e\ olulnm 
of the idol As a gem rat l uJe the h t is ft is an obp i t jx t irljai 
in shape oi ma final, for stu h is consiehrid by the shaman 
as being more likely to attract a wandering spirit tlian any 
more ordinal y substance. Thus we find as fetishes p< eu- 
liarly shaped stones, tails of human hair and bones, pelts 
of animals and birds, and so hath hossils are not 
uncommonly employed as lefishis, possibly beta use ol 
their fieakish foimation 

The origin ol fetishism is undoubtedly animistic [See 
Animism). The su\ age intelligent e ri yards i \ try thing that 
Surrounds it as possessing tin* piope r t\ ol life- water, tin 
earth, treis, stones and so lorth 1 hit this is iuodiiu.d by 
the ldi a that many ol these objects are unde i the powu* 
of some spell or potent (mediant men t Thus the rocks and 
trees are the living tombs ot imprisoned spirits, r< sembling 
the dryads of tolk-loi e* , so that it is not at all straigge to 
the sa\age riwnd to perceive* an imprisoned mli lligence 
more or less powerful, m any olggect, no matter how un¬ 
common its lorrri In fact, according to the savage mind, 
spirit was dependent to a great extent upon material body 
The wandering spmt, according to the barbarian, could 
not fare much better, materially speaking, than a wander¬ 
ing savage : it would suiter the rigours oi hunger and cold, 


and would be only too agreeable to be at rest for a while 
wlu'i <' it would be treated with ev erv deference and pi operly 
attended to ior this purpose a shaman will eithei manu¬ 
facture or s.*arrh for a lilting usidince lor this spoil, and 
lie wall proceed bv various ntis to attempt to coax some 
wandering intelligence to take up its home theiein 

there is o| course 1 a point .it which the fetish commences 
to de\ eiop into a god This happens w h< n Ii fishes sui vive 
the test of experience and a< hn v e a mme than personal 
oi tribal popularitv Thus amongst the /mil Indians a 
fetish called ‘ I'he K m fe-feu then d Monster" Ims prac- 
tic'a f 1 v become the bibs! god ol wmi , and a pon\ and sheep 
ietisli are at piesent in course ol < \ oh mg as deities in the 
pantheon of tins p< opto Amongst 1 lie /mil there appeals 
to have lx en tlx’ conceptual that the ii' htislus were' 
foteinisl jc he/i J/i'-m and tote niism ai<‘ not imcompafible 
wlth one anotlu i, but olten lloimsh sale by sub , but the 
basti. diflc rc mu- between a h'tish and a totem is that the 
fetish spirit is the bond slave oj the person who owns its 
abode, wiienas the totem is Ins patron spmt, personal or 
tribal Xe v c'rtluie ss t lu h t chi pai t Urns more of 1 he nature 
ot those spirits w fin'll are subsi i \ u nt to man, as tor (example' 
the \iabian | inn, than ol those which miI>m qm nil} develop 
into gods I'heV’ ate more' of the' uev ot Ian v , ol tire little' 
folk w he) dw < ft in I hivrYovice oi me ks a ml ti i es, the smallt r 
swarm of the supernal in .el, than ot 11 1 e ■ sham <>1 Olympus 
A C n id a! e-\ rmple ol a Irtish, w hie h will be tamih.ii to .ill, 
is that winch ore ms m the' store ol \laddin and Ills lump 
Here we have- the subse'rv lent nat ure spn it - the oiigmal 
cone i ption ed whuli must have b- en that it dwelt in the 
lamp or the line, and was unh treed there tioiu on the sum¬ 
mons of its temporary master to peudoim some special 
pne* e>f work Put a 1< tish is not ne'ccssard} a piece of 
primuial property it may belong colle< 1 1 v ely to an entire 
communitv or lannlv, and it is usually an hen loom 

The savage nat ui ally .it tae lies m eat limportance* to those* 
fetishes which, assist him m Urn < base 'Thus the Xiuii 
Indians, u ho pcisM pm >< i haps t he’ most eomplcte* letishist ic 
s\ st e m ot am barbarous people, have' a special temple'- 
house m t apart lor their tribal fetishes ot the hunt, which 
the\ i ill 1 he IV } -gods ( >n s< 1 11g out lor the- hum, the 

/mil Indian Will visit the h'tish house, and sptinkle a little* 
inai/t me*.e 1 on a ph..11 < r ]>la< < el befoie that le'tish which 
he wmlns to e mplov m Ins e\pedLtion In this oilie e In* 
is usua 11 v assisted b\ r a medii i lie man s» t .isnle' tea the' 
pm pose, whose' special dut} it is to see that the* fetishes 
are proper!} phuate'd and returned when 1 heir sei vices 
are n > moi < r< e juiced 1 e ( us suppose that he sr h e Is t he* 
hdish of (he mountain Imu I’ltis is a stone objee t, shape'd 
in t lie {liu ness ol that amm il C in e m the open e ountry, 
the hunt i r ] • 1 a < e s the mouthed the h t isli to lus own and 
suspires di rplv 7 iin.i piling that bv so doing he is breatlmig 
in the hunting nistini t ol 1 he mount.i indion lie then 
loiiibly emits Ins bie.itli The Jjulian idea is that beasts 
of prey aie a.ble by the emission ol bnath to render the 
g a me lu Iph ss ov ei a wide are a, and this the lumtc i be lieves 
he* his s next ss f u 11 v and magically imitated \\ he'll lie 
meet' with his game, afle r slav mg it, his irrst ae’t is to excise 
the live r., wdiie li he 1 urn ai s upon 1 lie lips ot the Ietisli, which 
is then dulv it turned to the h tisli-luu.ise Most ed ttie 
ob|< cts lxlongme to a medwme-nian oi shaman are believed 
to be' ietishes, -that is, they possess a certain (juallty ot 
life 1 that othei, and more' otdinary, objects do not Iiaw* 

'L'lu; word ietisli is derived from the Portuguese* feiti^o 
which implies something made',’’ and was applied by 
early vo} ugers m West Atrn.a to the wooden figures, stones 
and so £<»rtil, regarde'd as the* residence ot spirits hetishi^m 
in Africa appears to be generally contined to the* coasts, 
but in America it is prevalent more or less over the whole; 
hemisphere That it was once prevalent in iiurope is 
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practically certain from the nature of many objects found 
m prehistoric and early histone graves, and in ( eitatn parts 
of Asia, it is by no means extinct The material conception 
of fetishism survives in the charm, amulet or m iscot., which 
is regarded as a luck-bnnger, although the spnitu il sig* 
niheam.c connected with it has quite vanished {See 
Charms and Amulets, Familiar'. 

Fey : To possess second sight {Ste Teutons.! 

Fiction, English Occult: English literatim*, a- it is known 
to-day, really begins wilh the Khz.rbethan age, for the 
writers prior to that time, excellent as m tnv of them are, 
t*lii it comparatively little interest now Mays save among 
expei ts And. by tin* time of Lh/abeth s advent, the old 
“ miracle plays ” liad goiy* out of fashion . yet tales about 
the miraculous doings ot mvtlucal Ir'ios (onUnuwl to 
find favour, and minv new thing; of tin, kind were 
vent ten 

A few of the Tb-dotation dramatics dedt m magic and 
the like, but throughout the Hcoigim age people were 
mostly too piosaie, too mat tet'-of-f »et, to e via* loi things 
of tha.t sort, and thev wete eschewed bv tie* mqnnty of 
prominent wiiters of th ' dav However, after the gie it 
artistu movonirnt commonly stvl«*d the Krnivanre of 
Wonder, the old interest m the oi cult began to revive ip u'«\ 
and, eie the nineteenth cent m v w is veiv far adv aiu'ed a 
literatim* suitable to this budding taste w is being purveyed 
on a voluminous smlc Among the tnst to enter the lists, 
$01 (hsiUti, was William tiodwm, with lus novel of 
St l ; avut the ]\t)'in in tan , while (iodwin’s diiighter, 
M.uw, ihiellv ienn*mbered nowad iv s as the smond Wife 
of Shelley, nu'rits notice as , mydn d waiter bv virtue of 
her story of Prablu nstciil \ little before the advent of 
this authoress, numerous occult tales had been written 
by Matthew Lewis, notably rules of fenun and the dram i 
oi Castle Spa tic, staged sin ecsslully at Dnirv Lane m i ;<)S ; 
while not long after Lewis a further nova list < nine to swell 
the muster-roll, Bulwer Lvtton, whose taste for the mvstic 
is o*en espeeitillv m /annul, A Strange Si >rv, and Haunter** 
and the Haunted His essays ot tins kind, nevertheless, 
were never very satisfactory m the real liter lry sense, 
and as Leslie Stephen once discovered, they too often 
smacked of the theatrical But Sir Walter Scott, on 
the other hand, wilting pid before Lytton’s time, not 
onl v showed a keen fondness for oi. ult mitter, but 
freque nil v utilr-eu it to gen mm* raiMH purpose In The 
Mouasteiy .1 niv tenons sylpli fise> fiom a fountain , as¬ 
trology is introduced into Guy Munncnng, Tlu P ntnnes 
of A iqel, and Quentin Dimeaid, vclnD a splendid ghost 
story is told in J\\ deiaunttei, and ghod’s figure a Iso m I Wmd- 
stm A. In l hr Bride of Lammennour, bemdeo, the author 
deals mi ident illy with that (uni belief in prophet y wln< h 
was long a prominent part of Scottish life , while m IFurcr- 
lt v, again, he depu ts a Highland thief as awestruck emd 
inimanned by T the sight ot a peculiar omen Highland 
superstitions, indeed, appe iled with particulir potent y 
to Sn Walter's j<•maritit tempi r, wlnle he was not the 
only writer of his tune who dedt ably with this branch of 
the occult, anothei being Susan Fen ler in her novels of 
Destiny .inti I he Chnf's Daughter Nor should we fail ere 
leaving this petiod, to mention Ann Ridclilte, for m 
almost all her novels the supernatural figures promi¬ 
nently. 

While tin* last-named trio were at work thus in Bntain, 
some good stone-, in which in igtc <wurrs were bt mg written 
in Ammui by Washington irvmg , and, not very long 
attei lus day, a second Aincru ;ui a. rose to It eat brilliantly 
of weirdness and wizardry, lblgar Allan Poe Then, re¬ 
verting to England,, ghosts appear in a few of Die kens’ 
novels, and Charles kc-ailc manifests here and th'*re a love 
of the occult; while coming to slightly later umes, a writer 


who manifested this predilection abundantly is Robert 
Louis Stevenson His Dr Jchyll and Mr Hyde is among 
the best of all modern novels m which the supernatural 
plav s a salient role, and m my of his short stories pertain 
also to the category of occult, for eximple, the tali* of the 
magic bottle in Island Xlights Kn f ntainments ; while, about 
the date these were being composed, Omar Wilde was 
writing what is me* of the most beautiful things dealing 
with invisible povveis, Bhe Picture of Dorian Gray Much 
inferior to this m istripiece, vet possessing considerable 
excellence, aie Oeorge du Maimer's Petri Ibhetson, Trilby 
and Th* .Haitian, m each of which the supernatural is 
prominent , while a further work which should certainly 
he cited is La f< adio He irms Dead Lore, a tiny'' tale of m igic 
which the author thought lightly of, but which futuie 
generations are almost sure to pn/.e on an ount of its lowly 
vvoidmg, at some plugs woithy <>\ Tlwophile Otutier him¬ 
self, who w is Heim's a; knowlndged mister 

Them ieceut authors do not bv anv means tom hide the 
list, tor i weilth ot occult fiction lie been wntten mihv 
their d iv \ui'me its mo,t R'lii irkthh* item , i-, The (Hio\t 
A hi /> of Rich ml Middleton, a singularly promising story- 
tcllei and poet who died by lus own h md 1 itelV at the early 
tige of twenty nine , while minv contemporary novelists 
hive mtiodmed m igic into their books, for instance, Mr. 
Rider JI wgard lJ l s he , the 1 it * Mr B: in Stoker in Dtat uht, 
,.nd Mr I*' \ An^tt'V n\ \'ne i <a and The BiassGlottic L; 
fut. were one to i ito ill the living wont to trade in tlie 
oi < ult, an arm le oi formidable si/e woidd be the result, and 
a-'toidiuglv tin* attempt mud be tm h -wed , but at least 
it t- essential to mention M 1 riieodmo \V it 1 Dunton’s 
.lvi'idt, this leflectmg reall” tine t teat ni 1 *n t of rnvstu nut¬ 
ter, ami being \ om lied throughout in a style of exceptional 
be .pi t y Mi Vthur Sennet, u another gre it wrdei of 
today who loves the borderl uul between dre inis and 
realities, as witness nunv pages m his Spiritmil Ad entities . 
while tin* invisible wm Id has always appe iled powerfully 
to Mr \V B Yeats* and is employed to good purpose hero 
and there in his stones of tin* lush peas mtrv It u less 
the ghost tli in the f ury wiiu h he d; lights in, t rue Celt 1 h it 
lie is, and his predilection herein sets one dreaming of 
fairy-tale, in g< rural, and summons a c minus medley of 
names William Motn> wrote a host of be uitiful fury* 
stones, some of them i om e, lied with the pmmulg ition 
of st h. uhst k id<* s, but utlee , mmx eut of anything of tlut 
sort , wlnle the voluminous works of Riiskin lm lude what 
<an only be defined as a f in v tale, /,7u King of the Golden 
ltiu r Numerous » o.u emporarv vviilem luve likewise 
done good work in this held - Lord Dutwutv, Mi J M 
Ban ic, .old imueespe iillvMV Immune 11 nwii m --while 
v icmaikeble fan y plav has been wntten 1 ttely by Mr 
(h.ilium Rolieitson, arid has been st iged with surprising 
triumph riicn, n v ertmg for a imam nt to defunct authors, 
femes no in in th it churning volume by IT 1 > Lowry, 
Mahe /> hire, ml ui Kichunl Middh ton’s book, Tin' Day 
1h fore Ycstenlay , while no account oi this particular 
dom mi of lit- r«it lire would be complete without mention of 
tlie work ot Lew.sCuuoI, and also of [ein Bigelow's lovely 
story, Mofr.a the fauy This list is possibly tin* best of 
all fairy 'tones, and one which h ts lv*en most widely and 
wisely (henshed , ejid it stand, out very cle irly ill the 
memory of m* uly (*veiy m in of ini igm.itive temperament, 
reminding liirn of his own ( hildhood 
Figuier, Guillaume Louis : \ Fn nch writer and chemist, 

born at Mont pettier m r «S i«> LIis unch*. Lherre Figuier, 

was ]>rofessor of chemistry at the School ot Phirmncy, 
Montpellier, and Louis, having taken his degree of doctor 
of medium*, and studied chcmimtiv at the laboratory of 
Balanl m Pans, vv is m id * professor of chemistry at the 
School of Pharm icy, M >ui[X‘ll:w\ II* 1 iter — iS5 j — 
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exchanged this post for a similar one in the School of Phar¬ 
macy of Pans Thereafter many honorary degrees m science 
and medicine were conferred upon him by various f,.rubies. 
In r«57 he finally left off teaching and devoted himself to 
the po jin lari sing of science, mainly physiology and medical 
chemistry. He published from time to time many notable 
woiks, and was not more distinguished for his prodigums 
output than for its literary quality Of those works hawng 
a bearing on occult matters the principal are If Lou/, main 
dc la wort ou l.u I'ic future, si Ion fa s none f 1 Sya) dealing 
with the transmigration of souls, /’ . Ihhimic ft Its Al~ 
ihinnstes (i-Syi); Hntoire du mcrvciiteux dans fes temps 
mode rues (j<Ss<)-bo); les Jionheuis d’ outre tomhc (i,So.; ) 
lie tried popularize* science 4 by lntrodm mg on the stage 
plays whose heroes were savants and m veil Pits’, Ills at- 
tempt however, met with but a cold reception In iSS<> 
he published a volume of dramas and ( oim dies, la Snout 
an I'heatrc He died at Pans m i Ho } 

Fingitas : The tradition conrenn'ug Hus stone is iemarhable 
It is described as quite transplant and hard like mai ble 
It is related that a certain king built a temple of it winch 
needed no Windows, the light being admitted into it as it 
it had been all open to the day 
Finias : One of the four gre.Lt < dies whence the Irish nivthual 
Damians were said to have sprung 
Finn Mac Cummal : In Tnsh romance, ('upturn of the Ioanna 
and the centre of the Ossianic tales lbs futi.nr ('timbal, 
chief of the elan Pasena, was slam at ( astle Knock hv the 
m.il clan Morna, but his mother sin < eed( d in sav mg him 
from the <*nemv lie- was brought up in puling and gt\tii 
the name of 1 'nin from the clearness n f ).,, s .km He 
learned science and poetiy from the drnnl Joneg.is vlio 
dwelt oil the river bo\ ne 'The 4 druid li.id b< ui unable 
to catch the salmon ot knowh dge until Jinn lucerne his 
pupil, and when he did succeed in catching it, In told / mn 
to watch it while it was c ookmg but not to pjitake of it 
linn, howe\ er, burned his tiueeis us he turned the spit 
and put one of them in his mouth Seeing this, Eiiicuas 
bade him eat the salmon and he became tilled with the 
wisdom of all ages Afterwards he took set v u e with King 
<'onnag to whom he 4 repealed Ins name 4 a,ml Imeige <'oi- 
mae promised lum tin 4 leadership of the Ioanna if he sin • 
c e< dc d in killing the 4 file bhiwtng demon thut (Mmk 1 ve.uly 
to sed Tara m flames hum slew the demon and buie Ins 
lieud back to Tara The I mima were 4 the re fot«* orduisl 
to sweat allegiam e to l n>n as then tuptuin, which, h'd 
by Doll mac Morna, their fin hut captain, time all did 
l ' nde'r fu tin, the 4 h lamia niir to gi eat e ; in i n me, a a emmem. e 
which at length became tv i amiical and trom which they 
wise thrown at the* battle ol Bowta / unih end is 
shrouded in ni\ stei v \eeotdmg to jiojnd.er n, id. turn lie 
and Ins great companions he 1 sl< epmg m an e m hauled e .l\ e 
whence they shall ause in tin 4 hour of then count! \’s mu el, 
like 4 Arthur, Barbarossa and ( harlemagm 4 
Fioravanti, Leonardi : An ftali.m ale hmmst doctor and 
surgeon of the sixtec'nth cent m y He* was a voluminous 
writer whose best known work is a Suuiunu v ot the h- a v a 
of Medicine, Sirup ry and .Ihhcinv , publishes! m Venice m 
1571. It embrace's an application ot the piimiples and 
methods of Hermes to the 4 Sc icnev ol Medicine The au¬ 
thor’s account oi the 4 petto phi/osofdioi inn shews its desig¬ 
nation to be 4 purely arbiiiary It is a niixliue ot men urv, 
nitre and other ingredients intended as a stomachic and 
has no connection with the transmuting lapis of the 4 al¬ 
chemists. 

Fire t Many nations have adoicd this element In Persia 
a chtmneylcss enclosure was made, and into it (lie was 
introduced. Essences and perlumes were 4 cast into the 
fire by the great persons of the nation When a Persian 
king was at the point of death all the fires in the principal 


towns of (he km K .lom were extinguished, and weie not 
rekindled until the crowning, of his successor Certain 
-Urhii s never ,u c ost foreigners who fiave not purified them- 
sen vs h v passing hi tween two h,es , they aiv also careful 
to drink with their faces turn. 4 .! to the south, m honour 
the (cement of fue in some parts of Siberia it is be- 
hmed that pie is inhabited by a being who dispenses good 
mid e\ il , they oiler him peipetuul sueriinvs According 
to the 4 k,ibuhsts, this was the element of tlie Salamanders. 
(Se , alai Fire Ordeal.) 


Fire, Magical : (So Magic.) 

Fire-Mist, Children of the : fLords of the Flame.) 

Fire-ordeal: the fm-vnhal js of great antiquity, and prob¬ 
ably arose bom the < one < ption of Ihe pan dying influence 
ot fue Among the Hindoos, from the 4 e ui he's! times until 
c omp.nutn eh iec eiith , those who we 1 e siisptu te'd of wrong¬ 
doing were 4 leepnred to prove their guilt or innocence by 
walking over red-hot iron It they escaped unharmed 
their iimeKefhc was placed lx \ ond a doubt The 
pm -dcssis of a ( appodot ian imddtss, Diana Parasya, 
wdked bn re'foot < d on ml hot eo.ds, attributing then* m- 
v nineiability to tlx 4 powois of the 4 divimlv In Europe 
tnal by fne was of two kinds traversing the tl.lines, or 
undiigmng the oidcal of hot non The latter loim com- 
pi isi d tii<‘ eai i \ mg m the hand of i ed-hot irorts, tin 4 walking 
over iron lens <a glowing ] doughshai es, and tin 4 tlnusting 
of the 4 hand into a reel hot gauntlet An rally instance 
of tin forrnei mode 4 m Furoptan histoiy is that of Picric 
B.i r t In !( my, who m io<>} declared to the (. i usaclcr** that 
heaven had revealed to him the plavc where was ( ouccakd 
the spe i r that had ]ue rc eel the 4 .Saviour's boel\ r To piove 
his assertion he offered to nndeigo the oidcal b\ hie, and 
was duly nqiund to vy.dk a ji.ilh about a foot in width 
and amir fomben feet in length, on either side ot winch 
were piled bla/nig oh v c 4 brain he s The judgment of the 
fire was nut,iv mu able, and twelve 4 davs later the 4 1 ash ad¬ 
venturer e jaied m agony Looks also weie sometimes 
submitted to the trial by lire This nu'thoel was adopted 
to de \ ide t lie e hums of the Ivoiu.m and Mo/ai at ian liturgies, 
the fmnnr emeigmg vietouous lrmn the llames Among 
s.ivagn people the pm ,od,al is also to be met with, and 
jesp< < iallv m \e,v /('aland, India, hip, and Japan 11 may bo 
suspet te d that the issue of the m oieh .ils was not always h'ft 
on Ihe bps of the' gods Then* is no doubt that the 4 an- 
i unit Fg v pi i ms weie aequainted with substances which 
fe Ttrfiteel the 4 boelv partly linmuiu 4 \lbei tus Magnus 
gi v es a i(' 1 pe feu Unspmpo-v It is made up ol powdered 
lime, made into a paste With tin 4 wlnte of an egc, the 4 juice 
of the ladmh, the juice of the muish mallow, and the seeds 
ot the ileab,me A fust coat ot this mixtuie is applied to 

the bodv and allowed to elr\ , when a second coat is applied, 
jf the feel be constantly tilled, or moistened with sulpliunc 
ami. they may b< rendeied linpmions Possibly the 
am writs were* not unaw.ue ol tin 4 fu e-ivsistmg properties 
td as I )e".{« >s The frn oi d< al has rc'tnamed to this day as 

one oi till 4 jihenomena of spiritualism T) D Home* irc- 
quantlv handled live coals, and laid them on a handkerchief 
without damaging the material m tin 4 least On one occa¬ 
sion In 4 emlo-.ed a glowing coal m 1ns hands and blew 4 upon 
it until d became white hot A well known mstaiiee is 
that ieluted b\ Mrs S (' Hall, win'll Home jilaeed a hurn- 
my e oal on the head ot Mi I bill, whose wlnte hair was then 
drawn over tin 4 still glowing coal Jn an account given 
bv Mrs Homewood and Emd Lindsay of a seance with 
the same* medium we aic tolel that Home took a chimney 
from a lighted lamp and thrust it into the fire, making it 
so hot that a match applied to it ignited instantly, and 
then tin ust it into his mouth, touching it with his tongue, 
without any apparent ill effects Another account states 
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that Homo placed his face right in the fire among the burn¬ 
ing coals “ moving it about as though bathing it m water.” 
Other mediums, both m England and America, emulated 
this feat with some measure of sure ess It has been 
suggested that the state of trance generally accompanying 
such exploits, and corresponding to the ecstasy of the 
shaman performing a similar feat, may produce anaesthesia, 
or insensibility to the pun of burning Rut how it comes 
that the skin is not scorched, nor the material of the hand- 
hcrclnef marked by the burning coal, it is not easy to say. 

Flamel, Nicholas, was born at Pontoise, of a poor but icspect- 
ablc family, about the beginning ot th(* fourteenth century. 
He received a good education, ot which his natural abilities 
enabled him to make the best use Repairing to Pans, 
he obtained employment as a public si nvener,—sitting 
at the corner of the Rue de Marivaux, copying or inditing 
letters and other documents The occupation brought 
with it little profit, and l'lamcl tried in succession poetry 
and painting with an equally unsatisfactory i exult His 
quick wits suggested that as he could make no money by 
teaching mankind, it might be more profit ibV to cheat 
thorn, and he took up the pursuit of Astiologv, casting 
horoscopes and telling fortunes lie was light 111 his con¬ 
jectures, and soon throve so vigorously that lie was enabled 
to take unto lnnisef! a wife mimed Petmnella Put those 
who begin to study the m igie art for pront or amusement 
generally finish by addicting themselvis to it with a blindly 
passionate love .V uhnlu; devoted himself both dav and 

night to his fascmating but deceptive pursuits , and soon 
acquired a thorough knowledge of all that prev ious adepts 
had written upon the eli\:i eild', the universal Wkahest, 
and the Philosopher’s Stone In 1207 he lighted upon a 
manual of the art which would have been invaluable if it 
had been intelligible lie bought it lor two forum It 
contained three times seven leaves written with a steel 
instrument upon the bark of tiee-. The eaheraphy was 
as admirable as the Patiu was irvptual lc.it h sen nth 
leaf was free from writing, but emblazoned with .1 pic tme , 
the fmst, representing a serpent swallowing infs, the 
second, a serpent ctucified on a cioss, and the third, the 
arid expanse of a treeless de,ert, in whose depth-, a fount tin 
bubbled, with serpents trailing tlieir shmv folds trom sole 
to side The author oi this mvstrnmi. book puipotted 
to be " Abraham, the patrian li, Jew, piiiui, ]fnlnsoph.T, 
Pevite, finest, and astrologer,” (q v ) who added to his 
other claims upon the wonder ot mankind a knowh dge 
of Latin lie had included within these pie. mas pages 
a complete exposition of the art of transmuting metals,- 
describing ('very process, explaining the dith rent vcsm Is, 
and pointing out the proper seasons 1 or making expe/yments. 
In fact, the book wmuld have been per>vi, but for one 
deficiency . it was addressed not so much to the tvro as 
to an adept, and took it for gianud that its student was 
already m possession ot the Philosopher's Stone This 
was a terrible obstacle to the inquiring Flamd The moie 
he studied the book the less he unckistood it lie studied 
the lett erpress, mid he st 11 died t he ill a Ur it mu , , h< m it ed 
the wise men oi f-Tanee to (mine and stmL them, but no 
light v.is 1 hi own upon the dukiuas lor thru e seven 
years lie pored over these perplexme pain-., mill! a lmwili 
his wife suggested th n a Jewph K ihl.i might be able to 
interpret them \s the < Inch ol the Jmvs w. re pmnipally 
located in Spam, to Sjuin went I-laiud^ and theie he re¬ 
mained for two years from one of tin liebimv sages he 
obtained some hints winch aftoided a kev to the pain oxhal 
mysteries, and returning to Pans he ret ommeimed Ins 
studies with a new vigour They were rewarded with 
success On the nth of february, 1 \Sz, o s , /Vena/ made 
a projection on Mercury, and produced some virgin silver. 
On the 25th of the following April he converted some Mer¬ 


cury into gold, and found himself the fortunate possessor 
ol an inexhaustible treasure. Hut his good fortune (hd 
not cud hero Flamel, continuing his researches discovered 
the elixir ot life, which enabled him to prolong his life — 
and accumulate gold -to the veneiable age of no. He 
lurther administered the lile-giving potion to his wale, 
who leac tied neatly -is great a longevity as himsell, dyum 
111 tin' \ ear preceding Ins own death, \.l) i|ip As they 
had tic 1 < inletie 11, they spent their wealth upon eliun lies 
and hospitals, and several ol the religious and (hatitable 
instilutmiis ul f ram e st ill attest t heir well-directed benevo¬ 
lence There is no doubt that Flamel ptavtised alchemy, 
and one of Ins works on the 1 isi mating science - a poem 
entitled lie: Fhilosnfrku Sum mat v was printed as late 
as l 7 q q In Salmon's valuable and very curious lULlin- 
l ! h\];u' ilt ■ Fin l o ipltt - Chinn 1 n s are preserved same speci¬ 
mens ot the drawings 1,1 \lu ah mi’s tieatise on met illurgy 
and of his own handwriting Hut blamel was neither an 
enthusiast nor a dupe ills alchemical studies weie but 
the disguise's of his usurious practices To account tor 
the immense wealth he a< .pared by money-lending to the 
voting l ; re!K li nobles, and by transacting business between 
the Jews of France and those ot Spam, lie invented the 
fiction oi his discovery ot the Philosopher's Stone, lie 
neveithckss obtained great repute as a magician, and Ins 
iollowers believed that he was still alive though retired 
from the world, and would live, fur six centuries. 
Flammarion, Camille : iNv Spiritualism.) 

Fletcher, Anna : <>w Germany.) 

Flight of Bir.L in Augury : (Nr Divination.) 

Flournoy Prof. (v< Automatic Writing and Speaking.) 

Fludd, or Flu-J, Robert: Tins Kosuruuan and alchcmust 
was born in 1 37q at Mdgate House, lit the parish oi Hear- 
sted, Ivont, Ills iatliei being one Nr Thomas Idtidd, a knight 
w’ho enjoved the pationage of <Jueen Lb/abeth, and served 
her foi se.c'ial veais as Tieasuier ot War in the Low 
t odiums ” At the age of sv\t'ntet'i 1 Robert entered St 
John’s ( Allege, ( Kfoid. and live \ ears later he took Ins 
degiee as bachelor of Arts, vvhde shortly afteiwards, on 
Ins decoding to taxe up medical science, he left Lngland 
and went lopiosecuie his studies on the Continent (a)ing 
first to squill, In* ti avelled theme to Italy, and subsequently 
stavid for sonn- time in (lermatlV, wheie he is said to Live 
suppoiteil himself bv acting as pedagogue hi various noble 
households , but soon he was home again, and in itO) lus 
alma ma'n of ( )\lord conterrc d on lnm the degrees oi Rach¬ 
el ot* of Mediunc and J Actor of Medicine, while live yeais 
later he became a bellow of the t ollege ot Physicians 
Having thus equipped lumselt thoroughly for the medical 
piofesMon, Idudd went to London und took a house 111 
Fencluirch Street, a cjuiet place in those eiavs, though now 
a noisv centre of ( omnierc e , and here' he soon gamed an 
extensive practice, Ins success being due not merely to lus 
genuine skill, but to Ins having an attractive and even 
magnetic personality Put busy though he was m this 
way, he' found 1< ism e t. > wi 1 if* at lengt h on medicine , while 
anon lie bu aim* an important and inibientml member ot 
the Fra,t emit v ot flu' Rove (Toss, and at the same time 
In' (ommc'iiod alchennstio experiments He preached 
the great eiiuu. y of the magnet, ot sympathetic cure's, ot 
the weapon-salve , he declared his belief in the Philoso¬ 
pher's Stone, the universal alkahest or solvent, the dtAit 
vilff , lie maintained that all things werq animated by two 
principles -condensation, the Boreal, or northern virtue, 
and rarefaction, the Austral, or southern virtue. He 
asserted that the human body was controlled by a number 
of demons, th.it each disease had its peculiar demon, each 
demon his particular place 111 the frame of humanity, and 
that to conquer a disease—say 111 the right leg—you must 
call m the aid of the demon who ruled the left, always 
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proceeding by tins rule of contraries. As soon as the doc¬ 
trines of the Posy Cross .Brotherhood were promulgate d 
l'lucid embraced them with all the eagerness of which Ins 
dreamy intellect was capable , and several Berman writers 
havnig made an attack upon them, he published a dejencc 
in i6ib, under the title of Apologia ( onipcndiat ui Fyatnn- 
itatini (hi luMiU-Cnice Siispuvnns id lulamur M until s Asp t y. 
sam Ablitcnn, which pioeurod him a vide spread nputntion 
ns one of the apostles of the new Paternity lie met with 
the usual late of proidu ts, and was lustily belebouied by 
a host of enemies by Meisemiu, (.assendi, and Kepler 
J lucid was by no means discomfited, and letnited upon 
lus opponents m an elaborate treatise, A un,niii0 Donum, 
(fued nt Ma^nr, ('abulcr, Ah hum a\ buitrvm Dou a -( ntns 
Vnm.um, ct aduersu^ Mnctmum ( alummah u in JI < made 
.it a later period and a\entnrous attempt to identify the 
doe trines of th<* h’ns-.c n.cians with what he w.is pleased 
to (all the Philosophy of Moses (l'hilusophia Mo-an a, in 
u ud nr pun tut ct scu-Mia ( ) rationis r \ pin unlay) , ] mblhdied at 
Cd'ent, io$H, and wrote nunurons treatises on alchemv and 
medical science lie founded an J-nghsh school ot iVosi- 
c inn,ms Jiadd is one of the high priests of the Magnetic 
Philosophy, and learmd’y e\]>onnds the lavs *>1 ostial 
medicine, the doctrines ol sympatlues, and the line powers 
and mai \ ellous edit < ts of the magnet When two men 
approach each other--smh was Ins theo-rv tlu*ir m.ig- 
net ism is either active or ]u L o\ c , that is, positive or 
negative If the emanations winch they send out are 
broken or thrown back, there arises antipat lug or Mag* 
riitisuri\ he gee/;r" s • but whe n the e manations ] >ass through 
('ach other, the positive magne tism is prodm ed, for the 
magiad tc on s pi ot eed from the centre to the c n cuni ledtm e 
Man, like the earth, has lus poles, or two mam streams of 
magnetic lnihienre Like a little World, he is endowed 
with a magnetic' \irtue winch, howe\ er, is sub;c c led to 
the same laws as, on a larger seah. the magnetic power 
of the mm eis«' JloW tin n* principle nta\ I c de \ e loj < d 
m the cure or prevention of disease the 1 icudeT must leain 
Irom the m\ stic pages of Uobrrtns a Line t ibns In in sc 1 f 

l hold died m i(n, 7 at a house m ( ok man H rcet, to wine h 
he had removed .i few \c\us before, but c le 1m demise 
he* h.’d won a fairly wide tc pul at toil b\ lus e hy nm al . J »dvt \ , 
mid had also issued a eons,del able* number ol 1 ooks, piomi- 
i.ent among them lining 'll attain s J/e/'gc/nio irtf^nta- 
inn Socictum dr linear ( rurr dthudam? Pcydcri Un;, IkH-- 
falls Pyosununn, hrankfoit ib~’T, Mi do nm (alDhta, 
Frankfort ib-U), M ain't hard mu Munch h\l.tphoyiat urn, 
1 rankfort, itn: 

Flute, Charm of the : The ilute is often mentioned in history 
as being used for tlu* purpnkg of charming annuals and 
the serpent seems to have been peiuhailv delighted with 
its music It is said that Udders will swell at the' sound 
of the ilute, raising themselves up, twisting about and 
keeping proper time A Spanish wilier snv s that m India 
he had often seen the (wntiles leading about cmhanteci 
serpents, making them dance to the sound <d a Ilute, put¬ 
ting them lound their necks, am 1 tone lung tin in without 
harm , and to tins day a musical instrument ol this natine 
is used by the snake-charmers of that cmmtn in oppo¬ 
sition to tins, Ihppociates mentions a man, N manor, who 
fainted whenever he* hea.rd the sound ed a flute* 

Flying Dutchman, The: Sailors in Holland long believed 
that a certain Dutch skipper, van Straateu by name, was 
condemned as a penalty for his sms to sail for year after 
year through the seas beating around the ('ape* of Strains, 
this being the old name for the Cape of Hood Hope , and 
crews returning to the Zudyer Zee after voyaging in the 
region aforesaid, use to declared that they had seen van 
Straaten’s mysterious craft, and had fled irom it in terror. 
This legend is probably a very old one, albeit the exact 


<ate at which it became current ts indeterminate; and 
it should lx* added that the story is found in the folkloie 
ot various countries hesidis Holland, notably Cermany 
^ ,c ‘im.m \ e*p- inns <all the* ill stalled seaman von 
halkenberg, and maintain that it was not near Smith Africa, 
but m the .North Sea that lus spec toil baicpie commonly 
hovered , while some ol the in contend iinther that the 
< evil was wont to pay p< i wdic visits !o the captain on board 
his ship, and that fre-epn ntlv the two were seen playing 
dice on deck, the* stakes at issue being \ cm Palkenbe rg's 
s °u] The tale soon Imuid its way Irom folk-lore into 
tie tual literature, among the gieabst of those wiiters util¬ 
ising jf being Heinrich Hone, and m his lettering the 
s.iilor has 4 chance* of salvation That is to say, the fates 
allow* hi m to put loot on lr.ua (tuna one e c\ erv sc ven \ eais 


Dutchman , or as he cabs it in (.e i man, Dry /•fitqcmlc ltol- 
landc >, in which the scene is mostly hud m the North Se.i, 
while the sailor lnmseif is ealled van Pvrmckcii, din 1 the 
maiden to whom he makes ,n values is Sc nfa This oj eta 
was lirst slam d at Hicsdcn in iH.jp, .un 1 , tlimrgh it can 
haidlv la* san! that it von *•>) < ( >, y appre c iaiioii, at least 
it did not ( lu d c 1 1nt<• flu* sc oi n metc'd out ougmally to the 
majority ol Wagner's voiks Mai ry at has ah o a no\ el 
Oil the sub|c c t 

Fohat is iri Tin osopln , t lie power of the logos j Sec The¬ 

osophy, Logos,) 

Fong-Chur : A mysterious opciahon pnulised m (Tuna, in 
the ihsposit'on ol binlmugs, ,u d patiu ularly of tombs 
If simuiiir should chance to build in a position contrary' 
to lus nc tc hi join s, so that t la* t orm r of lus house* laced the 
side* of a 1 louse* I >c Ion;.'in n to 1 mm one else, the latter be hev es 
that the worst of nmfmlunr will befall him f ong- 
standmg feme's tnav mull front the unloitunale action 
Tin rcinedv consods m plat ing in *i eliamlu r a < tagem or 
tithet monstci m tena cotta, lacing the (oilier ol the kital 
edit'cc The tcnihle f MB of the monster will repulse the 
evil influence Incense u, lunned be Ion* the* oiagon, and 
he* is treated with much n spe < i 
Feng On hang : l abulom b.i ds to wine h the (Tunesc* attribute 
almo*-1 the same* quahtu s as aie attrd.uted to the phnrnix 
The* women adot n t lu nisei v ( s with tlu image* c>t this bile, 
in gold, silver, or brass, according to then menus 
Fong dies : \ gem said to .issimii anger 

Fontaine, John : fhw 1 knmTv ale lu mist and poet npj cats 
to have lived at V.ilene ,eniu s invar* s the* close cd the 
thirteenth oittmv Two books arc asciibcd to him, la 
J orlainc di\ Amoutru i dr huithic ?iT*d la Fontaine Ft):/- 
huso both ot V'huh me wutten in 1 lench and win* |uib- 
hshed at Pans, tlu first mimed in and the second 

(*]c\ e n veais later Tbs claims to the authorship ot the 
latter work have firqucmlly luen . wputed, but the foimcr 
is almost < < rtainly Ins, and a ( ur mm juncui turn it is At 
flu outsc t the* author pioh ssc s lumsc It an adept m hermetic, 
phdosor»hy and tlienatter ho pioeeee’s, in juu-tiy of an 
allegmual style winch recalls 7 h< h< maunt ol the Dose, to 
, !ese n be* the’ <k : i1en lit processes to be* gone througli ere 
achieving a 1 ransmutation Tlien* is little lit this metrical 
treatise which indicates that the* writer was nil alchemist 
ol any great ability, but lie certainly possessed a distinct 
gift for making pleasant if handy powerful verses 
Fontenettes, Charles : Author of a Dentation sur unc pile 
dr puis qitah r ans ne boitm wnunip D 3 N 
Tins prodigy was commonly attributed to the devil, but 
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Fontenettes explained that it was due to a less sinister cause. other Thev arc typified by the seven golden candlesticks 
Fork, Magical : {See Magic.) nf lhc Apocuhpsc 

Formlcarium : (NYr Germany.) Fourth Dimension of Space: There are three known dimen- 

Fortune-telling: Fortum- tclhuz in Fritam, was formerly sums m spa< e Fpdud in the three geometric figuics- -a 

included under the crime of Witchcraft, and was made lm< , ha\ nig length, a surface, length and breadth, a cube, 

punishable by death under the Statute of i 503 (' 73 Tins length, breadth and thickness It has been conjectured 

Act was repealed by 0 George II C 3, winch ordained that a (<> nih duuni^wn m i\ 1 \ist in addition to length, 

that no prosecution'should thereafter be made on charge bieadth, and thickness Spu dualists have claimed to 

of Witchcraft, also by the sag! Act all persons professing iind puml of a toitrth dnnrrsion 111 certain of the physical 
to occult skill or um'ertakmg to tell fortunes might be sen- phummcoa ot the sf .nice-room sin If as the tving ot knots 

tenccd to imprisonment tor unc year, and to stand pillm y in end less 1 01 ds, and the passage 01 matter through matter, 

and find surety tor their tutnre good behaviour Fowler, Miss Lottie : (>/c Spiritualism.) 

Punishment by pillory is now abohshe 1 Py \ct 5 Fox Family : |V# Spiritualism.) 

George IV c. 6$ fortune-tellers were included along with Fox, Siiters : Two \meru.ui girls who 111 1Hj7 practically 
other vagrants under the general categotv ot rogues and < omnicneed the prm tice of spirit rapping 111 Auadii, New 

vagabonds, and were liable to imprisonment for three Yoifc An aoonnt of their doings is given 111 the article 

months. This Act was made appln able to Scotland (Spiritualism!. Thev latteily became piofessional me- 

by 33 and 33 Yict G z\ diums , but were to a gieat extent discredited 

’ No prosecution occurrt d under it until the case of Snnt'h Fragarach (The Answerer): In Irish legend a sword that 
(23 R 11 C ) 77 b The ot 1 Ac t exteir’e 1 to St otland as atoi e- 1 mild peace an\ mail It was one ol the magical gifts 

said enacted that “ every person pretend.ng or pu/lessing Inought hv Lugh Irom the band of the Pn mg 

to tell fortunes or using anv subtle craft, means, or de\iee, France : Magic al pun tn e in piedvom in frame was vested 


by palmistry or otherwise to d'ueive, and impose on any 
of His Majesty's Subjects ” sh 3 i.ll be < reined a \agabond 
and rogue within the meaning of the Act and shall be pun¬ 
ishable as therein pn>\i'(Ud In the case above rcfeired 
to the complainer, a woman named J one I ee or Smith, 
was charged in the Police ( ourt at Glasgow, with a contra¬ 
vention of the above enactment m respet t that at a time 
and place specified, did pretend to tell the tort unes of a 
person named” who was thereby induced to pay the ac¬ 
cused the sum of sixpence The ;u< iwd was convicted 
of the contravention ‘ as libelled ” and brought a suspen¬ 
sion The Court qua Jit d the conviction, holding that 
the complaint was irrelevant in that it did not set forth 
that the accused had pietended to tell fortunes vsth intent 
to deceive and impose on anv one 1 ord Young, one of 
the judges, in the course ol ins opinion savs It has never 
been imagined, so far as f have ever heard, or thought, 
that writing, publishing, or selling books mi the hms of 
the hand, or even on astrology- the position of the stars 
at birth and the rules upon which astrologer proceed in 
telling fortunes therefrom I s.ly that I have never lie,ml 
of publishing, or selling stub books is an oth in e, or that 
reading such books, and telling foiturns theieironi is an 
offence. Roguery and knaver\ might be comimtted that 
way, but it would be a special ty.se 1 am not m 4*13 wav 
suggesting that a sj>ae wife or an v one eNc ma\ not through 
that means commit knavery and d< a ptrmi, ,md so be 
liable to punishment 

It would thus appear that f<u fuuc-lt Hit> 1 ’ is of itself no 
offence, unless it is accompanied by fraud, impositions, 
or intent to deceive While it might in*- an ofteiHc foi the 
palmist or fortune-teller knowingly to accept payment 
from a half waited or obviously apparent ignorant person, 
it can hardly be pretended that the ordinary person who 
consults a professional fortune teller or rhrvstal g.wer and 
tenders payment in return for their skill ot delineations 
of character or forecasting of the future, feels that he has 
been imposed upon should the delineations be at fault, or 
the forecast turn out inaccurate \ | EG 

Fountain Spirits of Eelimen : According to Jacob Rchmen, 
there were m nature seven active principles, the “ Jdanduin 
SpinF, or ‘‘Mothers of Existence” These were—the 
astringent quality ; the sweet quality ; the bitter quality ; 
the quality of fire ; the quality of love , the quality of 
sound ; and the quality of essential substance The re¬ 
ciprocal action of these antipathetic qualities resulted in 
Supreme Unity. Each is at once the parent and the child 
of all the rest, for they generate and are generated by each 


m the di uuhc cud. and was practically identical Wdh that 
of the virile body in Ihit.un, from whu h, indeed, it drew 
ns inspiration It is not likilv that Roman magn gained 
anv footing in Gaul, but we have little evidence to show 
whether this was or was not tile Case In the early 
Frankish pi nod of the Merovingian d\nasty, we find the 
baleful j eisonality of Fied( gonda, wife ot Hilpern, king 
of Savons, ‘ a woman whose glarin' was vvil< hi raft ” 
She destiovul many people on the piete\t of sorcery, but 
tlu re is no doubt that she herst If experimented m bl.uk 
magic, and profit ltd many plat .tit lumas of the art Thus 
Mr saved a soiteres, who had been ariested by Agene, 
bishop of Within, bv hiding h< t m tin* ]>alat e RS or Fredc- 
gondad The jirartiee of m igic was not punished under 
the rule of the t-ulv French kings, except in those 111 high 
pi.ices, with whom it was reg.uded as a politu al oltence, 
as m tlit' i ,yr of tin* nuhtaiy leader Miiminol, who was 
tmturnl by tommaiid of I idperie for soreerv < hie of 
tlie Salle law attnbuted to Ehaiamond by Sigebert states 
that , ‘If any one shall testify that another has Acted 
as hetth *.o 01 s tnop<atc- titles applied to those who carry 
the flipper \evfjl to Mie spot where the vampires perinrm 
tlu 11 i m haul meats- and it he hut to 1 on v n t him, he shall 
be (ojiihmiitd herebv to 0 forfeit oi 7,300 drum v, being 
iSoi sous If a vainpiir %h Ml devour a mm and 

be iound full v, she shall toifeit S.ouo denier s, being 200 

Si hi S 

The ( hurt h legislated also against soreereis and vam¬ 
pires, and tin 1 ('ounnl of Agile, m Fatiguedoi , held 111 A I>. 
300, pronounn d < \. ommmin alum against them The 
111 si ( (nun d of ()r leans, ronvnu'd m 5 j 1, condemned divi¬ 
nation and augmv, and tint of Narbonm 1 , 111 3<So, besides 
eveomliiumeatmg all smierers, 01 dained tint they should 
be sold as slaves for the benefit of the poor Those who 
had dealings with the l)evil ware also Condemned to lie 
whipped by the same ('ounnl Some extraordinary 
phenomena ate alleged to have occurred in } : tiuue during 
the rugn of ikpin le Fret. The ,ur seemed to be alive with 
human shapes, mirages tilled the heavens, and sorcerers 
were seen among the clouds, scattering unwholesome pow¬ 
ders and poisons with open hands ; crops laded, cattle 
died, mid many human beings perished It is perhaps 
possible that suih vinous were stimulated by the teachings 
of the famous Kabahst, Zedekias, who piesidcd over a 
school of occult science, where he refrained indeed from 
unveiling the hidden secrets of lus art, and contented him¬ 
self by spreading the theory of elemental spirits, who, he 
staled, had before the fall of man been subservient to him. 
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It was thought that the visions alluded to above •signified 
, descent of sylphs and salamanders in scan h of their 

former masters Sa>s hhphas Lev, 

kl Voyages to the land of sylphs were talked of on nil 
sides as we talk at the present day of animated tables and 
fhudic manifestations The folly took possession uni 
of stnmg minds, and it was time foi an inters < ntion on 
the* part of tin* ('Hurt li. whit h dots not ichsli the snpci- 
natural being hawked m the public stieels, si.f-ing that 
such disclosure's, by imperilling the lespeit due to au¬ 
thority and to the hierarchic chain of instuu tion, cannot 
be attributed to the' spmt of ordc-r and light Th<* elomb 
huitoms were therefoie arraigned and accused o( being 
lu-11 born illusions, while the people anxious to get 
MMwtl.iMK into their hands- l.emm .l 1 nis.ul” .mamst 
smeeiers The public foils turned into a paroxysm ot 
m»mi strangers in countiv pl.it cs \u i' «m<mcd of 
des.-encling from lieaxmi and we're- killed without mnu , 
imbe-e lies confessed that the v had be e n abduct* d by sy Iplis 
or demons, otlnus wlm had boasted like tins pievmusly 
(Mther would not or could not unsax it , Huy were- lmiiie'd 
or cliown.d, and, according to Mnimt, the hiuhIki who 
perished throughout tin. kmgelom almost exceeds bt lief 
It is the' < ominon catastrojdip of di.itnas m \\hnh tin hut 
parts are played by ignoraiu'e' or fe li 

"Such Msionaiy ep.deinn s rceiur. d m the mgus fol¬ 
lowing, .me] all the' power ot ( harh'in.ujpe was put in a* tioii 
to e aim the public agitation An <dnt, attu'saieL u ■ 
newe.l lw Loins the' 1’mih, for b i<le- sx Iplu to iiianiloi imH i 
the hcaxiest pemalfns It will be mnfc glnnel Hint hi tin* 
absence- of the' aerial b< mgs the |ueb uu nts fell upon lima 
who had made' a boast ot liaxmg s« e n tlum, aiul ltuuc 
thi'x ceased to be sun Hu- snips m .or s.uhel back to 
the pen t ot obhx ion, and no <»ne e koine cl 1 iu biin r to ha\ < 
journex ed Hmmg.h Hu- bine ilM^ne nth. i p-gmlai 
fren/ies l eplae ee f tin- prexious maiiii, while tin loiinntn 
sple-ude nil s of the' greet idol <d ( h il.migin tmc.’Hue 
the' make'rs of legends with new pnidine •> to bHicxe and 
new mat vels to reintc* 

Around the figure of ( harh magm 1 U] v t < be te rn sm u 
an imme-use amount ed the nicttm of Maty tbit it u ' 
serxe'd tor treat me pt m a spe< Ml .o tic h , a ltd .it wall smue c. 
to state lie re' tli it it almo;,t portuke -> ol the nature <>t tine 
mx'th It is state'd th.it tin- J n< hmdvn (<f x 1 .which max 
we'll be stigmatised as an c-aiIv text-book of <>i ‘ ’dt absurditx 
hax trig no e hum to figure m the true- ge-nealogx ot o. . ult 
literature') was presented to (diarh-ma gne by Lope' 
Lee, III r o 

Lllphas 1 e-x 1 presents .i ple_t III C'sepic' eondltnm ot attalgs 
in the 1 /• vam c ot ( harlc-magne* m tin* I oil owing p.issauc 

“ We know that supeislitions die hard and that degen¬ 
erated I )r mdism had struck its roots deeply m the* sax age 
lands of the North. The r ecu, ring msurm Irons ot Saxons 
testified te> a fanaticism which was (a) always tin bn cut, 
Mid (b) incapable of re-pression bx moial force- alone 
defeated forms of worship — Koman paganism, (uumaiiu 
ldolativ, Jewish rancour conspired against xn torious ( hns- 
tiamty Nocturnal assc*mblies took place, thereat u 
conspirators cemented their alliance' with the blood o 
human victims ; and a pantheistic idol of monstrous tor m 
with the horns of a goat, presided over festixals which 
might be' calk'd agup<r of hatred In a word, the Sab >a i 
was still celebrated in every forest and wild if M't ^‘re¬ 
claimed provinces. The adepts who attended them weie 
masked and otherwise unrecognisable; the as.sc-m ) ns 
extinguished their lights and broke up before daybioag 
the guilty were to be found everywhere, and they con c 
be brought to book nowhere. It came about therefore 
that Charlemagne determined to light them with their own 
weapons. 


In those - - chixs, mole oxer, fe edal tylants Were ill league 
with seetaiuins against Lixvful ..uthoritx , female' sorce-rets 
wen attached to e astk ^ as c out te sajis , bandits who Ire- 
ejiu nte d flu- Subbaths dix ulc d w 11 h noble--, the blood sfaint'd 
loot of rapin' , feudal t emits wen- , t the i oimnaiid of the' 
higlu ,t bidde t , .n d the publ i bunleus weighed with all 
tluir lone e mix <m th<' weak and pool The t \ ll a as at its 
he j" lit 111 We fph;i|iu, .Old I hf ul agents wete clespal C'hed 
thither bx ( h.iHein.igiie cnfimfcel with' a sec jet Mission 
\\ hat-<)(-\ i i < nerex u maim el among 11 u' opjaessed, who- 
oxt (l 1 U-,tie e, wilt the r .linoi: 


the Pobikt x, x\ ei t (It a w i 
bound b\ pit dg< and \ 
Hate s thus IIP ori'oiate d t 


hc-se cmns-i.u :e s tu 
e in t omnum 1 ' 
ade known the iu 
inn ioi 111 nisei(, an 


A gnat (leal of Hus, ot coins., is only what might he 
e xpe ( t( d be?111 till' 1 reiu h magm It is not Ida lx that the 
Sibbith wvs \et cell bndid m aieh an cvtnnu manim 
Y, m kit. r turns, mu Wa. the \’t lunge. t n lit loundc-.l 1 »> 

( hatlcmngn.', oi mehed, fbui-.h d at ell, tor iom and a hall 
e < nt ui u s able r lu-> <L ; x 

1 i„m tin’ mm, ,,I te.ili.il til. ['.<>» t" u>-e ill 'll 1 ,,l,ls i 

th. IS ii"t .mill, ...ill tli'il (.'It Mill,.- tin- •'"'ig'glg" 

„l tlin st.l.l.Nt ol .. IU-""- "»• ‘"it'"'' IgCtl'i 

in,,n mil Mmn i-lii (1 tin I.#?'" 11 - J.-'l' 1 ', 1 . ,1,L ' gX' 

in,uni K.ii..ii’st rim, is g hll 

I„ 1, ,1 ..I til*. I,"I ami’iitN I«< "1 in 

.,,,,,1,,,, i, ..i ii,■ii,t .t i."ii "i -t.'- 1 ->u.'V;' ""'g 

tl,. l-lit limit ,11 l.iilli.ini tli.il li” iM I” 1111 ' g 1 "' tli; 

v mi,.b I« imi a. ..ini,- it ii.utui I.imi"'"' >"'g;' 

li u' il m 1,” II., Ui.il.-tllili. .11,1 " C”' 1 ' r, l' Kl | g ‘ 

b li , 1 .„ .,11„ 1 ii.nil.n-t'Ui ' ul,-I.,, shinil.” K 


i ( \ i i ould ga/e the i co: 
d.utcd i.urpbow colour 


l th olo, lithe i eemibmtdke Mibm.MC \\1 k ii the 1 \*i ’1 

•A..:.. ,1,1,.111'.-", . li” slllttl' , fill «■ 

m Ins , ,1,111,1 '|.l”,ln, ' mi* ”"-K , U " 1 ’'t' U ^ 'g 

... -bdTbki'rbTTtr'Ai^His 

the mil nth I e luim, lie 1 ( e mxe ll a O 

e 1 llNr ‘ l : a rimViVsI V mil l.iljs tu I.” imlfd 

ls tV ,!„* ”1 111 . I'm,, ,l,.s„n Igl'-I " 1 g'lmotg 

•.a-k.t H'p n 

.H-;:: 'okoiTbiuksMrbV-.bT'dH: 

l".e il - ll A" 'g' , Vb ; II” lia .1 iH-i-n 

1 'l.M 1 : 111 U ", nl '.'g . V nir.u .. 1 st l" 1 " 111 lus 

in tin habit ot Haughb.mn 11 . j he period 

Male h lor Hi <" philosopher sm.m, ^ 

of those astounding !>><’ it^andelse'wheic 

fullx noted nuclei the- r I title - sorcery 

As e-arix as ^ i^ i bl^irng -th 

} ,ul bun made' as one I th ‘‘i i *n ^ ^ <U(LlS , ( 

hi-mv the lie i e tu al W a ! in d ot lmlding sabbatical 

ot s ( 111 tig thcnwclxcs to th ^ ’ h (MU , mV ot mankind 

orgies when* they dtd.hnmat 1 lu [tum c became 
About the middle <d th< IdW s uspe< ted sor- 

the 1 heatte of whoksale opp sr i;cs ot events 

core rs, but one finds hading up tc ^ ‘ s ls py 1UJ means 

klm-h pi.ivi. ,h,t ,h” mil inn st ... U 111 " Aben „.d d” 

, u,n<Tt> 111 * lua ib,,. , x ,., ,1.1”,i oi t(«-Templars 

Mangny, "Ti” ‘g 1 f " 1K , U .' '■*, J li.umnl al ..!>8 "' llh f l 
;i minis.”! C l’l" >]> llu ‘ ’ , (nip 11 n” t” compass the 

a.lMmtmcr mum,1 l'av m. r ■ 1 p ” u , , 3)( ,|,e 
deaths of the Count" ” wi . u , tliniW11 into prison 

Countess of Arlms and la th , n-i-n oi t harles 

on a suspi. ion of soi”. i > 1 Aisiur in-law, the Duchess 

VI . it was c.msidfi”<1 Ug) 1 . ind the da„ K l,t”r of the 
ot Orleans, who was a ' KlIlg m a,l by sorcery. 

Duke ot Milan, hatl g' t'g ,dvc.I to pit a magician against 
The ministers of the couit it I 
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her, and one Arnaud Guillaume (q v ) was brought from 
Guiennc as a suitable adversary to tho noble lady. He 
possessed a book to wlneh he gave the strange title of 
Smagnynd, the original of wlmh, he s«ud, was given bv G.od 
to Adam, to console him for the loss of his son Abel, and 
he asserted that the possessor of tins volume could hold 
the stars in subjection, and i ommand the four elements 
He assured the King’s ad users that Charles was suffering 
from the malignity of a sorcerer, but m tin* meantime the 
young monarch leeovered, and the possessor of the patri¬ 
archal volume fell hack into his onginal olv-wuiitv love 
years later the King had another attack, and two Augus¬ 
tine friars were sent fiom (mienne for the purpose ot effect¬ 
ing a cure But their conduct was so outi. geous that 
they were executed A third attack in 1 jo} was combated 
by two sorcerers of Dijon, born-son and Briquet l or this 
purpose they established themselves m a tlmk wood not 
far horn the gates of Dijon, where* the\ made a magic cm le 
of iron of immense weight, which was supported by iron 
columns of the height of a nuddlc-si/e d nian, and to which 
twelve chains of non wore attached So great was the 
popular anxiety for the King’s recovery, that the two 
sorcerers succeeded ill persuading twelve of the principal 
persons of the town to enter the circle, and allow thcni- 
sehes to be fastened In the chains The* sorcereis then 
proceeded with their incantations, but they were altogether 
without result The baihft of Dijon, who was one of the 
twelve, and had averred Jus incredulity from the first, 
caused the sorcerers to In* arrested, and they were burnt 
for their pretences 

The Duke of Orleans appears to luve fallen under the 
same suspicion of sorocrv as Ins Italian consort Alter 
his murder In order of the Duke* of Burgundv- the com¬ 
mencement of those troubles wlneh led to the desolation 
of iranee- the latter drew up various heads of accusation 
against his mc tun as justifications of the crime, and one 1 
ot these was, th.it the Duke* of Oilcgins had attempted to 
compass his deatli by means of sorter)’ Ace ending to 
this statement, lie had received a magician— another apos¬ 
tate friar— into hr. castle of Mouutjoie, wlieic he was 
employed in these sinister designs He performed his 
magical eetemonies before sunrise on a neighbouring 
mountain, where two demons, named Herman and Astra* 
moil, appeared to him, and these In came his active in¬ 
struments m tlie prose c ut ion of his design 

•\ bo lit the ) ear i joo the In lief lit the nightlv meetings 
of the witches’ Sabbath heal become almost universal Jt 
would indeed be difficult to attemjd to tieae the origin 
of this practice, which does not s^em altogether refuablc; 
to the survival of pagan belief (.So t Witchcraft.) The 
wholesale nature of the prosecutions against son ere rs and 
witches prove that there* must ha\e been an extraordinary 
number of them in the- eountiv Jn Hans alone, in the 
time of ( harles IX, then* were no le*s than thirtv thousand 
sorcerers, and it is computed that Fuuict contained more 
than three times that number in the reign of Henry HI , 
not a towm or village being exeirqd from thefr presence 
They belonged to all classes, end generally met the same 
fate, regardless of rank, age or sex. C hildren of the ten- 
dercst years and nonagenuiinns were alike committed to 
the flames, and the tenor of being publicly accused as a 
sorcerer hung like a black cloud over the life of every 
successful man, as the charge was one which cm ) reachlv 
seized upon for the destruction of its object No elaborate 
or perfect creed regarding witchcraft had at this epoch 
been evolved m Kngland, but in France and other conti¬ 
nental countries it had been assuming a form systematic 
and complete. There were probably two reasons for this, 
the decrees of ecclesiastical councils and the numerous 
treatises of scholars who professed to illustrate their various 


theories regarding sorcery by alleged statements from the 
mouths of its innumerable victims. Indeed the writings 
of these men sei ved to standardise the sorcery creed of all 
continental countries Dining the earlier part of the six¬ 
teenth century, Inals for witchcraft m France are of rare 
oceui rence, and there are no cases of great importance 
recorded till after tin* year 15O0 In 1 yOr a number of 
poisons w'ere brought to trial at Vernon, accused of having 
held their Sabbath as witches in an old ruined castle 111 
the shape of eats , and witnesses deposed to having seen 
the assembly, and to having suffered from the attacks of 
the pseudo-feline tonspnators But the court threw out 
the ehai ge, as woithy only of ridicule. Jn 1 yO j, three men 
and a w'oman were executed at Poitiers, after having been 
nude to confess to various acts of .sorcery, among other 
things, they said that they had regularK attended the 
witches’ Sabbath, which was held thice time's a year, and 
that the demon who presided at it ended by burning him¬ 
self to make powder for the* use* of Ins agents 111 mischief 
In 1 s/1, a mere tonjuicr, who played tucks upon cards, 
was tin own into prison 111 Bans, forced to coulees that he* 
was an attendant on the* Sabbath, and then exeiutcd In 
IS7V a nun was burnt at Diole, on tin* e barge* of haung 
changed himselt into a wolf, and in that form devoured 
several children Several witches, who all eonlessed to 
haung been at the* Sabbaths, were m the same year con 
demned to be burnt in elitfereiit parts of France In 157ft, 
allothet mail was tried and condemned in Bans fen e hanging 
himself into a wolf , and a man was condemned at Orleans 
tor the same* suppose d 1 nine m 1 5ft j As 1 unxe wus id ten 
infested by these* rapacious animals, it is not ditto ult to 
e oik ei\ e how popular c 1 cel 11 lit \ was led to roniiee 1 then 
r.iwigis with the crime ol witchery ft The* belied 111 whet 
w<re m I ngland < ailed ten | m>lve\ inun-wolves), ami in 
I ) a ut e lue/o °atinr> w.g a very mu lent superstition 
throughout 1 hi rope It is avseited by a seiious and in* 
telhguit venter of the time* that, in 15SS, a gentleman, 
looking out of Ihe* window' of his chateau in a village; two 
1 euglies fiom Apehon, in the* mountains of Auveigne, saw 
fine ot his a< eju.unt.Liie es going a-hunting, and begged he* 
would bung him home some game* The* hunter, while 
n< cupied in the < hast*, was attacked bv a fuse e she-wolf, and 
a.fte r liavmg tired at it without edle < t, struck it with lus 
hunting knife, |i el (ut mi the} J aw of he Hglt foie leg, on 
which it immediately took to flight The* hunter took up 
the paw, threw it into Ins bag with the* ie*st of his game, 
and soon afte rwurds returned to his frumls chateau, and 
told lnm <*f Ins adventure*, at the same* time* putting his 
band into the bag te» bung forth the* we»1 f’s paw m conhrma. 
turn of his story What Wus Ins sui prise at chawing out 
a ladv’s hand, with a gold ring on one huger ’ lbs friend's 
astonishment was still greater whc*n he lecognised the ring 
as one wine h lie* had gi\e*n to lus own waft* , and, dese ending 
hastily into the kitchen, lie found the* lady wanning herself 
b> the fire*, with her right arm wrapped 111 her apron Tins 
he* at one e seize*d, and found to lus hoiror that the liand 
was cut off The lady confessed that it was she who, m 
the* form of a wolf, had attacked the hunter , she wws, in 
el lie course of time, biouglit to her trial and condemned, 
and was immediately aftcrwaiels burnt at Jboms. 

In 1 57ft, a watch was burnt at Gompicgne , she confessed 
that she bed given herself to the devil, who appeared to 
her as a great black man, on horseback, booted and spurred. 
Anothe r avowed watch was burnt the same year, who also 
stated that the eval one came to her in the shape of a blae k 
man. In 15Hz and 1583, several witches were burnt, all 
frequenters of the Sabbaths. Several local councils at 
this date passed severe laws against witchcraft, and from 
that tunc to the end of the century, the number of miser¬ 
able persons put to death 111 France under the accusation 
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was very great. In the course only of fifteen ye,us, f rnm 
j ySo to J 505, and only in one pro\ nice, that of Lorraine', 
ihe president Kcmigius burnt nine hundred witches, and 
as many more fled out of the country to saa their h\rs ; 
and about the dose of the century, one of the hr< ix h judges 
tells us tli.it the crime of witchcraft had become so < omimm 
tliat there were not puls enough In hold the pi naan rs, or 
■judges to heai their causes. A tn.il which he had wit¬ 
nessed m I induced Jean Benin), a le-arxtkd phyXkmn, 
to compose Ins boo); Dr In hrvwfnnnnnir la > mntn, winch 
was ever a Iter wards the text book on this MiLp-c t 

Among the Lnghsh yvite h< s, tlx* e\il oix <x in rally <arne 
m person to seduce his victims, but in finm* and other 
Countries, this seems to lia\ <* bum unnee e--sai v* «is < a< h 
person, when once initiated, became xi/ul with an muni,* 
1 i olhible desire* of making nun < 1 ts, w horn he 01 she < ai 1 x d 
to the Sabbath to be duly emolkd Boditi sa\\ tliat one 
witch was enough to etjii upt ti\e* huudiul laux st pci-ons. 
Tlx* infection quickly ran through a family, aixl was g< n- 
craily earned down 1mm gnu ration to tx-m ratxiu. whidi 
( \)ii,uneel satisfactorily, at tied mg to the luuiixl (nmmni- 
tator on demonology just nx ntloix-d, the e\t<*nt to which 
the evil had spread Jtsell m Ins days Tlx- no\xc, at Ins 
oi her reception, aftei having pen funned the pn linmi.tin y, 
and m genera 1 rect-ix eel a m w and bin h "xpie rile nt Is id/am, 
yeas marked yvith the sign of tlx* eh iixm in sonic part ot 
the body least exposed to obser\sitx>n, and p< rimmed the 
tnst ( matual art of compliance wlix h was alteryvaids to 
be s (( fru|uc*ntly re pealed, the evil one presenting himself 
oil these occ asions in tlx* loim of eithei m the i < y < i se 
to that of the y u tun 

Tow.lids the eixl of the sixteenth i c nt in v, tlx witehu.iit 
infatuation had risen to its gieatcst height m l >n,u> aid 
not only the fewer classes, but ptisons of tlx highest rank 
in society were* liable to siu]ue'iems of dealing Ill soreciy 
We need only merit ion that such e liarge s we're publicly 
made* against King liemy 111 and Omen t atherine ch* 
Medic is, and that, early in tlx* folloyymg eentury, they 
became 1 the gi omul of state* trials winch had a fatal am* 
e fusion 

lu i bio, timing the reign of Louts XIII , oeeurud the 
mu 't‘ n$lic of the marechale* d’Ancre Among the* ser¬ 
vants attached to the turn of Maile ek Mrdn i was a < u tam 
Lileanora Lon, who maim el one, ( emeim, a prodigal sptnd- 
tlni.it Mane de Me*di< l, as guareltan to he i son, was 
virtually ruler of b;xme, and e onsuk ia.ble power was 
ex* i c used by these fovoiilUes of lu is fhe r.suJt was that 
the* perns of brume leagix*d themselves together against 
the upstarts, but with little re'suit at Inst, as ( ennini was 
created Mareehal ot I'iiuue, with the title* ot Maiepus 
cl’Anere lbs wife, vs'lxi was \ ery mi pe*i stitious, fell sick, 
and attnbutc'd lier llLlu'alth to the* checks ot soi c erv The 
upshot was tliat d’Anere was .issassinaled by the nobles 
during a hunting expedition The mob chugged the coipse 
of d'Anere* from its grave and hanged it on 11 it* Pont Xetif 
llis wretched, widow was accused ot scueciy, and nl having 
bewitched the Oueen Mother The e.xouists who had 
assisted her to tree herself horn illness had advised the 
sacrifice of a cock, and this was now represented as a sacn- 
hec to the infernal powers Added to this, the asti(.logical 
nativities of the royal family weie found in her possession, 
as were, it is said, a cjuantity of magical books, and a great 
number of magical characters After being tortured with¬ 
out result she was beheaded and burnt, and strangely 
enough the anger of the Parisian mob turned to general 
commiseration. Many other interesting cases occurred 
in France m the seventeenth century, among others that 
of the IJrsulines at Aix (q.v.), for the enchantment of whom 
Louis Gaufridi was burnt, the Nuns of Louviais, and the 
nuns of Assonne. The case of the Ursulines of Loudon 


TlM r ",i W1 ‘ tKowlu ' rc iSf ~ Urban Grandier). 

II giti'uufv-.rutury ”> i rmut jai.lv |,!„1 i1k- m 

< II „ry \t a wlun Km„p.. was ..ululous 

‘ notlimg but Tnngn , Hai.rc did not escape- the me- 

.\' LlIln " t,a ^' I’^lcips tlx* most sink,i,y pusmuhtv of 
; hl> ,l -'‘ 111 tlu ‘ ,l(r «lt e on net turn wws the bnmte ek* s.unt 
,ni<nn U \ f h wll( » ^'-LS ( 1 C dited with pkMx ssmg the sf .lets 
ol ale h.-nn mat magic Ills Lundy < ounce tton , yveie un¬ 
known, and hr. conversation sugve keel tliat he heel !iy<d 
}n ' n B n rit in x s Another mysterious aeh pt was an 
ab he mist calling Ixmsclt l esc .ms u\ v ) who h tci ally sowed 
Ins path Ihtough 1 iirega- with "old Then followed (\ig- 
lio'-t m M] y g yvJjo attained a fame inuiy alle el m the Ins lory 
l i < ne h <>. < uitiMn He loniieleel many masonic bulges 
tin oimhont the .oiuitiy, end ussmted m many way to 
bung about fix lunch Ive volution A v liool of initiate-, 
yy.s x.ainehd le Mcrtnxs de Pas.|iia]]y, vvliu b appcuis m 
some measure to tnye im orpo'ratx d tin- teaching, ot the 
but. i i urope an xd< pts One nl ill. most important figure's 
at tins time* is 1 oms ( laiule de Saint Mai tin, krioyvn as 
“le 1 *1 11 i i 1 .])h< ln< omiu “ v ho e anx- umh r the influence 
ot bmgmlly xj y >, ..mi kdcu, umk r tli.t of the* y\utmg-> 
i4 Lociime*, wh.o-e w..:ks lie Lanslatid L.i/otte Xj v ) 
fa-, tlx lit ' t of lll.si- 11 .1 rngs who Wt'ie ass o. late'd with he dll 
liUa etc and the* Jvh v olutx.n, wha Ji, indeed, Owed much ill 
iH i m e j X ion to tl-ose* mysteixms hrothei liooels of l)unit‘ 
and (aimniy, w bo during the eighteenth eentury sowed 
the '-.('els of Mju,,lit\ and llluminism tlnoughoijt kuTopc 
A not h* i w .,s l . i vs i ant xj \ ), yy ho ImtiixI ,i my stx a l sen iety, 
vvlmli mi t in meat se. u e t y, await mg a y isioii ot John tlx* 

baptist, who 1,1 rue to them In ioietelt the Ivey ohltion. 

Tlx* -pintual dneitor of this on h* was a monk named 
Lori (aide x| ' I om ot tin* hist nxsnxn-ls m Pau *, yvlio 
is said to haye tore-told the ditadkd tone ed Kohesjiterre* 

by nx..im ol lathe nix- Tlx ot, lus medium Ih was e'\ 

jailed l>v tlx* m. iTjbcx of the* encle, .id'iu on the aeKiee' 
ot one ot tlx u nnmlni, ^iste r liaiugus. \ii« 1 c< , who cher¬ 
ished a notion to pte-.rve the- omwi tor 1h<* Intuie'U'ign 
ot Ixmis Wit , mid thus gaye-rise to that multitude* ed 
stoi a s t'omx'e led Witli the so < ailed " Six muis ot the yemth- 
iul ( .’-])( 1 “ bins see t, (II a pm tie mud it, becullX liotoimus 
under the le ,.el< i ship ot \intiax xj y k. when its meetnigs 
degemtat'd into the most ditadlid de 1 *am hpi V fhr 

ajgieai am e ot M.lb- Lenoimaiid ... a }>io]'lu'tess at tile* 
end ot t lx- e lght < < n t ti miliiry may he ‘.ud to close the* 
oee-dt h.stmy ot tliat age W111» the beginning ed the 

nineteenth e.ntury vye trial the* ei.tze 1 Joi maeiu-tisin inm- 
jiant In his eo-iks l in Rti^m e/ /Vmhoep/.v aiul Pcs' 
or A.', W ronski j»re tended to li.iye* <fts<o\eted the lust 
theorems of the* Kate da, and latei t ..-■mled mb pe-rsons 
ed wc*ak ml. licet into j>.i\ing him laige sums m return mr 
knowledge- of the \h olute Tlx* Sauuuts of Louis \\ 11 
vvei e* La mallv (ondenmed ill lAfJ. by tlx* 1 o]>. .is piac 
titx.mis of black magic, but they m turn « omk-mneel the 
Pope, and thevr Je*adeu, \mtias, eonstituted tnmsel 
So\ treign I’ontut, but tie* was airested mi tin* ehaige* (it 
roguery and after in e years' liujuisonmc ill, Lmnel an asy¬ 
lum in i'lighuiel 

The Huron chi P<det did much to ad\.in<o the seien 
of Mesmer and by this time was being seriously Allowed 
lev* Lahmmet and edliets iSre Mesmerism). In the middle 
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Baron Guldcnstubhc, m his Pr.rh'a! Experiment i! Pnru- 
viatolo*V\ or, the Reality of Spin ’s and the Marvellous 
Phenomena of their Direct Wilting, gives an account of lus 
discovery as follows : 

“It w is in the course of the year i8>o, or about three 
years prior to the epidemic of table-rapping, that the author 
sought to introduce into Frame the envies of Ymenc m 
spiritualism, the mysterious Kocheder kimc kings and the 
purely automatic writings of mediums Ibitoi t unately 
he met with in uiv T obM icks 1.11 -.to 1 by other mc-unci M.->. 
Those who were committed to the hypothesis nt a m emetic 
fluid, and ('yen those who styled tlnunselses Spiritual Mes¬ 
merists, but who were really mienor inducers of somnam¬ 
bulism, treated the m\ st-vious knot kings of Ymein an 
spiritualism as vision irv tollies It was t here tore only 
after more than six months th it tlm author was able to 
form his hrstiiicle on the American pi m, and then thanks 
to the zealous concmicnce ot M Ktapaau, a tornu'i num¬ 
ber of the So ape des ol&jfiepa v’o > topnitualate^, a simple 
man who was full ot enthusiasm tor the holy cause ot spirit¬ 
ualism We were |onmd bv a mmibi.r ot other peismis, 
amongst whom was tin* \bb* Whit* 1, louinh'i ot the hgl'se 
Franeaise, who, despite lus ration ihsti*' tetedemie,, t nded 
bv admitting the leahtv ot obir. live and mpm m* urql 
revelation, as an nidi gx us ible ( undcion ot spu it uni is m and 
all practical religions Setting aside the moral conditions 
whu h are equally ir pnsite, it is known that American 
cneh 1 aie basest on the di->tun ti< m id positvvi and ('It' 1 trie 
oi negative magnet a t urreuts 

' The cireh.s idimm ot twelve novun, r'-pie-amtur; 111 
fH.ju\l proportions the poWiv<' and imgitue or ? vr-m v e 
elements This distnu tmu ch>cs not tollo v urn siu ot the 
members, though gems illy wouem ate negative uni sensi¬ 
tive, while Tiun a 1 e positive and maun Ui< Tie* meat d 
and physical eons tit ution ot each mdiv idu if mu u bo Cmli'M 
before forming the unlis, for sonic deln ate worn- n have 
masculine qualities, wlnh some st,oug mei no*, mot ally 
speaking, women A fable 1, plated m a t k ir and \s 11- 
tilated spot , the medium is scnt-M at one end and entirelv 
isolated; by his < aim and contemplative q umt nd< In* serves 
as a ( onductor tor the elect! n lty, and it tnav be noli d til it 
a good somnambulist is usuallv an ( vcclient medium The 
six electrical or negative dispositions, whu h are in nerally 
recognised by their emotional qualuie- and t h< ir seiisilulil y, 
are placed at tie 1 right oi the medium, the mo-d sensitive 
of all being next him. The same rule 11 followed with the 
positive personalities, who are at the left of the medium, 
with the most positive next to him In order to form a 
chain, the twslve prisons r u h place their right hand on 
the table. Observe that the medium or medium's if there 
be more than one, are entirely isolated troni those who 
foi rn the chain. 

“ After a number of seances, certain remark ibb* phen¬ 
omena have been obtained, such as simultaneous shocks, 
felt by all present at the moment ot ment d ev<x aion on 
the part of the most intelligent pew ms It is the same 
with mysterious kmn kings and other siiange sounds ; 
many people, including those lr *st sensitive, have had 
simultaneous vision-,, though remaining 111 the ordinary 
waking state. Sensitive persons have acquired that most 
wonderful gift ot mediumship, ftaini ly, automatic wilting, 
as the result of an invisible attraction whu h uses the 11011- 
mtelhgent instrument of a human arm to express its ideas. 
Tor the rest, non-sensitive persons expeiience the mys- 
tenous influence of an external wind, but the etlect is not 
strong enough to put their limbs 111 motion All these 
phenomena, obtained according to the mode of A meric til 
spiritualism, have the defect of being more or less indirect, 
because it is impossible in these experiments to dispense 
with the mediation of a human being or medium. It is 
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the s ime with the table-turning winch invaded Europe m 
the middle of the voir 183 $ 

1 The author his had m my table experiences with lus 
honourable fnend, the Comte d’Ourehes, one of the most 
instructed peisons 111 Magic and the Occult Sciences VVe 
attained bv degrees the point when tables moved, apart 
trom anv eontict whitevgfs wlnh; the Comte d’Ouirlns 
has c instsl them to rise, also wuthout 1 on tact. The author 
lias made t tides rush across a room with gie.it rapidity, 
and not onlv without eontai t blit without the magnetic 
aid ot a male of sitteis. 'The vibrations of piano-chords 
undei similai ( in must am es took pl.u e on January 20, i8y> 
in tin* presence nl the Comte do Szapary and Comte 
d Ourchex Now all sin h phenomfi^a are ptoof positive 
of ce> tain occult fun rs, but they do not demonstiatc ade¬ 
quately tin- 1c.1l and substantial existence ot unseen intel¬ 
ligent, as, mdepciulmit of mu will and imagination, though 
tin- limit» ot tin's*' have been vastly extruded in respect of 
ttu'ir pisabititiv. Home the upio.uh made against 
American spirit uah-C s, because their communications with 
the wot Id ot -.pints tie so insignificant m ihar.iitcr, being 
r mtiiied to mvstenous knot kings and other sound vibia- 
tRm-i \s a tut there is no direct pin nonu'inm at oiue 
liiK'lhgcnt ami miteiid', independent ot mu will and lm- 
agnntiou, to (omicirc with tlie duwt writing ol spirits, 
who have mithti lu't 11 invoked 01 1 yoked, and it 1- this 
only whu h oiteis u refutable proof as to the U'aldy ol the 
siqx 1 natural world 

‘The author, being alwass m seat eh oi su< h proof, at 
oil!(* ujtelli ’• id and palpable, c • nn t 1 nmg, the substantial 
i'( ilitv ot tin 1 siiperu it mol woild, in order to demonstrife 
bv < Crt’iin kv ts the immortality oi tin* soul, lias never 
vonied nt add: ess] ug Invent prayers to tin* h.tenial, that 
He might \nmhs,i!e to rndn ate an infallible means for 
strengthenin' 1 th it t nth in immortality whu h is the etei ml 
bis,, ol 1 eli v ion fhe Tterunl, Whose liii'ny is lnlmite, 
has abundantly answeied tlm !• eble prayer On August 
1st, 1 s yn, tin* nle.t fame to the author ot liymg whet her 
spirits 1 quid write duectlv , that is, .quit fiom the piesence 
nt a medium iCyimmiligi mg the mai vrllous (it r*'t t writing 
id till' 1 )ecalo'.dve, <. onuuunn at '-d to Moses, and that other 
writing, eijudlv dii( it and mysttiious, at the least <»t 
Helsliazzai, 1 n orded bv Darnel. lia\ mg further heard 
about those modern mv stems of Mi at lord in America, 
where cert mi strange and illegible cli.iratiers wete found 
upon stups of paper, apparently apart (mm mediumslup, 
the author sought to establish the actuality ot such im¬ 
portant phenomena, it indeed within the limits of possi¬ 
bility . 

* He therefore placed a sheet of blank letter paper and 
a shurplv point*' 1 penul in a box, whu h he then locked, 
and earned the key about him, imparting lus design to 
no one Twelve duvs h< waited in vain, but what was his 
astonishment on \ugnst 13th, 1,850. when he lound certain 
mysterious i harai ters trail'd oil the paper. He repented 
the experiment ten times 011 that day, pl.u mg a new sheet 
of paper each time in the box, with the same result invar 1- 
ubl\ ()n the following dav lie ma.de twenty experiments 
but left the box open, without losing sight of it. He wit¬ 
nessed the lormation ot characters and words in the Hs- 
thoman language with no motion of the pencil The latter 
being obviously useless he derided to dispense with it and 
pl.u ed blank paper sometimes on a table of his own, some¬ 
times on the pedestals of old statues, on sarcophagi, on 
urns, etc , in the Louvre, at St. Denis, at the Church of 
St Klienne du Mont, cb Similar experiments were made 
in deferent cemrtnes of Pans, but the author has no liking 
for cemetries, while most s lints prefer the localities where 
they have Lived on earth to those in which their mortal 
reni.nns are laid to rest." 
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Wo ure now launched upon the so i of RVKlf'n spiritualism 
p, Vrancc, win oh <>< fppied tho entire m t unties of < m < ultids 
in that (ountrv feu soveial decades, and who h it will he* 
|>f'i 1 i*r to trave lroin the ponod ot its inmortahun into the 
country. 

Vtnv soon after publu attention ha<l been di uy'n to ihe 
sub|oi t of in ignetisja in l-'nuuc b\ \lessor and d 1 •do;i, 
several nit*n (list me nsheil lor hammy .,nd s< 'mPm at - 
taininonts, followed u > t heir ex-pmmients wi th n • d suns, 
Anuuufst t hose was t he Uarou I hipotet, who i d‘ : * ; 'p'vi.it •obi 
m the subjei t ot m iynet ism imlu< e< i him to pi'ddrhi t pm 
odic.J whieh, unde! tin* title of / > .o'sa/ do l/i/ 'ofapi 
still tonus a < oinph t<‘ treason of weft <olhpd tuts, uid 
pnmiis (niierimriit , lit o< < ult hu ( , loom flu- work we 
learn that the I Jai oil’s i u \ <. st m ifunw iomm ,, iH"i| m the 
\(*ai i S p >, ‘-nit e whn h net iod up to [ S j s-, in ( hronn h d 
tin piodiu turn ot the following 11 ma. kablf; pine • o! pin n- 
onieu.L, t he o<'< n.ieii«e < 4 whn'h is t e-u itu d to la niniifT'Ui, 
siientiJie and einiiu at witnewe, fhioiigh 1h- biron’s 
magm tized subject w is cvnlnd, < 1 i r' o , ..m e, trm. i 
speak my, and lie ill lie , d’mnm'a or rawed h 11» m s aid Ugttr* -. 
on tin* subjei 1 s bod', , (legation ot so.nn mil mLvt> into 
the ,ur , niseiisi i a! 11 y: to me, mjui\ or ton h In tin 
pi esi in e of the m lym .jLUed objo t . ilso hmv v bode \u ie 
mm < d without human < outfit, and oo|e, »s w* re 'mowmiL 
hom distiinl |>l u "s throu di walU out < hoed doom some¬ 
times the I an ules " de ,i ' 1 1 m d m t lies in tin* spint Wmld, 
found hot juupeitv, jeoph.* i e -1 and --pore m foitiyit 
latte u i y-’s 

hi is jo, li iron I ) u] iot« t wi tfes tfi 11 he h 1 d r- dm u \ i m < l 
m ma ,r !i( 1 i an t In* m tyn ot anil v put v Let Hu* aef 

he am, reje, t file doiirim of sjarilual ai u« it ean es , 
tin; eii-pmer ot to da\ < ouiperii d to l>ehev< it , l;oiu an 
exatnin itioii ot undeniable la« t - It the kttbu- 

ledge ot am lent m i ne is hot, all t 1 e he t- leimin on whn.h 
to I ei olisti mi lt 

hut of all tin i w e tiers to when l'n nch ^p.ritual,-m 
is indebted for mdututible proof <d mpei -mund mti r- 
i mime, none stands lumr prominent m 11 n t h I nines-, utd 
Worth, i iian \I t a '? V-ptet, t he w " 11 -brio a h aitiwi ot l h 1 
C ch s!uil l (Ir^i jph ,’ ' a work translated into l\pgh 4 !i m 
iS]S. ^ 

M. Lahagnct w is. an uuleirued meehaun , a mm ot the 
people and thouyh a sensible and mhreumy writ* , was 
m'lther well read, nor Inghlv edm 4 i d lie ahunw that 
he was a ' mil 'mint " when first his attrition w is at¬ 
tracted to tin' subjei t, ot animal maemtem, but beiny of 
a tho.ught.lul nature, he deterrmm d to devote ,J] the 1 entire 
he could sjiai e to a thorough examination ot its possibilities 
\\ hen he found that lie possessed the power to induce the 
magnetic sleep m others, lie profewied on the pi in ttien 
generally adopted by mesmerists, namely, to tr\ how tar 
he could succeed in binlogmng his subj(*i ts, th it is to s [\ , 
to substitute his own senses, mind, and will, lor those of 
the sleeper 

In the course ol these experiments M Cahaguet dis- 
covered that he iould elhwt lmnarkible cures of disease, 
and being naturallv <d ,i benevolent disposition, he deter¬ 
mined to bend all iiis energies m this desirable dim turn 
He soon found, however, that he w.is destined to realize 
the aphorism, “ he budded wiser than he knew ” A new 
and most perplexing obstacle arose to confound Ins phil¬ 
osophy and scattei his theories to the winds , this was the 
fact, that some of his subjects, instead of representing what 
simply he willed, or m itufesting—in accordance with Ins 
Views of biology—merely the influence of his mind, began 
to transcend both will and mind, and wander oil in space, 
to regions they persisted m calling the ‘ land ot spirits," 
and to describe people, whom they emphatically alhrmcd 
to be the soufs of those whom the world called dead. 
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denied tlic idea of vicarious atonement—and represented 
man as his own Saviour or destroyer 

“■ ' They spoke of arts, sciences, and continued actn ities, 
as if the life beyond was but an extension of the present 
on a greatly improved scale Descriptions of the radiant 
beauty, supernil happiness, and ecstatic subhnutv rn un¬ 
tested by the blest spirits who had risen to the spheres of 
Paradise, Heaven, and tin* glory of angelic companionships 
melts the heart, and tills the soul with irresistible \ earning, 
to lav down life's wearv burdens and be .it rest with them 
Having shown that Spiritualism aro^r m Fiance as m 
Germany from the awakening of psychic powers e\olved 
by magnetism, and traced the footprints of the great 
temple builders who have laid the foundation stones of the 
spiritual edifice m the human s\slem and steadily worked 
upwards from matter to force, and from thence to spirit 
m every gradation of spheic, life and pi ogress, we recall 
the pithy words of the Baron de I’otet, who, in addres>mg 
the would-be leaders ol public opinion m his essay on the 
“ Philosophical Teaching ol M.tgnc tiMii,'' sa> s 

You iavattH of our i ouutr\ , vou ha\ c not shown 
yourselves better informed than the- Si mu’s 1 

l ; or these sixty ye u s it has l'w*en shouted m yom eirs : 
The Ma^neliit rs niatih to Ik*' disc ou'iy ol a m, a at ?a, aid ; 
all the' phenomena they produce indisputably proves its 
existence 

" You have declared that they ware* impostors, unbec lies, 
and the* most illustrious amongst y on have* only prom mneed 
a verdict which will attest to future ams v our ignorance 
or your insincerity 

Before the Soul is disengaged final riittec it can, and 
does, converge with pine spirits \lnadv it < an gaze 
prophetically on its own future destiny, by* 1 r i garding the 
condition oi Hibsy wlio have* geme before—but a step- 
vet one which the eve of spirit alone* can nn*asuu\ and if 
men are spirits ahead'., who ran stay the eagle dance of the 
soul into the land of its own mhei itance ? 

In following up the history of Spiritualism in france , 
although we iincl it has gauic'd an immense* f<»othold, and 
excited a wulc-spieul influence upon the popular mind, it 
is nevertheless evident, that one ot the chief obstacles 
to its general ac cop tarn e has boon it . lac k of internal unity, 
and the antagonistic ‘XntimenL which have prevailed 
amongst its a< knowledged Baders 

Two of those who have* figured most prominently m the 
grand clremi of Prone h Spu Uu.Jmm, and in all probability 
exerted more luiluenee tipon pubhc, <0union Ilian anv other 
members of its dramatic persons, were MM All.m Kardec 
and Pieairt, the res pec tie e editors of the two leading 
Spiritual jouin.ds, entitled La He ue Spirit? and la Herne 
bpintuailste fheve may also be regardc*d as the repre¬ 
sentatives of the* two opposing faction-. known as Spiiitual- 
ists and Spiritists, the* lormc*r teaching th it the soul of man 
undergoes but one* mort d birth, and continues its progress 
through eternity in spiritual states, tin* l.Pier affirming the 
doctnm* of Keancarnation, and alleging thM the* one spirit 
in man can and does undergo many incarnations in cblie-rent 
mortal forms. 

M. Kardec and his followers represented the “ Spiritists ” 
or Ke-mcarnationists—-M Pierart le, ding the ranks of the 
opposing faction most commonly called Spiritualists. 

Jn respect to the question of testimony, it must be re¬ 
membered that M Kardec; derived his communications 
chiefly from those writing and trance mediums who might 
have proved the most susceptible to his influence, and is 
said to have persistently banished from lus circles, not 
only Mr. Home, M. Bredif, and other physical mediums, 
but all those who did not endorse his favourite dogma 
through their communications. 

Says the author of Nineteenth Century Miracles : It 


must not be supposed that the schism which divided the 
two leaders of French Spiritualism was confined to the 
immediate sphere of action in which they moved. Scat¬ 
tered sympathisers with the writings of Allan Kardec, 
mav be found all over the Continent of Europe, and in 
small numbers in America also Kc*w people who read 
works put forw.ud with authoritative pretentions have the 
faculty of thoroughly digesting whai they read, hence, 
when M K.trdec’s books wore translated into the English 
language*, and it became the publisher’s interest to ,ud in 
their circulation, they found more readeis than tluukeus, 
and their plausible style attracted more admiration than 
sincere conviction. In Frame, no doubt M. Katdec's 
pel son.il influence, and strong phyxhologic.il power, admir¬ 
ably ntted him for a piopagandist, and when we remember 
how readily any doctrines eloquently advocated will 
command adherents, especially among restless and excitable 
natures, we need be at no loss to discover why M Karclec’s 
writings have become so popular and his opinions so 
generally accepted by* his readeis. Little or no spiritual 
literature was disseminated in the* Fiench language when 
Allan Kirdcc's works were lirst published lie* possessed 
that indomitable energy and psy c liologu a 1 jrHlurm c* in 
which Ins much h ira-sed rival Bn rart *vas wanting Thus 
in n measure, the held of Continental spirit ual propag.mchsm 
was Ins own, nor did he fail to make* use* ot his great op- 
port unities. 

‘‘The* successes achieved by* K.ochc’s journal, I a Hcvue 
Spnite, communicated a wave of luiluenee also, which 
propagated journals of a similar charm Ui all over the 
country'. Tims m iSbp there were* no less than ten spint- 
Uahstic periodicals published in J’tiimr, under fhc* following 
title's La Herne Spirit?, l.a Revue Spit itualnic, and Id A re¬ 
nte, Paris; four Spiritist journals published in Bordeaux, 
which, in 1805, became* merged into Id Ftnon Spirite Roulc- 
laise ; La Medium P'.vanqtlique , Toulouse, JdJ'iho d'outie 
Tomhe, Marseilles ; and La VC rite, Lyons The* editors of 
these journals are said to have been all followers of Allan 
Kardec, with the exception of M. Pierart, editor of La 
Revue Spiritualiste 

It must be remarked that the doctrines of the Ke-incar- 
natiomsts, although defended with great ability by their 
propagandists, who included many' of the most capable 
minds of Prance, were not suffered to pass Without severe 
c istigatioii on the* part of their English neighbours ; and 
it becomes nciessary t<> note how the* Erene h spiritual 
schism was leceivecl on the othei side of the Channel In 
the Lotul<>n Spiritual Magazine of 1805, the editor, in com¬ 
menting on the* ominous silence of the Spittle journals 
concerning Dr Maldigny’s opera of Swedenborg says .- - 

“ It is worthy of note lh.it the journals of the Kardec 
school, so fail as we have seen them, do not take the* least 
notice* ot this opera The Avenir of Paris, which appears 
weekly, but greatly wants facts, has not a word to say about 
it ... It is greatly to be* regretted that the main object 
of the Kardecian journals seems to be, not the demon¬ 
stration of the constantly recurring Lets <>i Spiritualism, 
but the deification of Kurdee's doctrine of Ke-mearnation. 

1 To this doctrine—which has nothing to do with Spirit¬ 
ualism, even if it had a leg of reason or tact to stand on— 
all the strength, and almost all the* space of these journals 
is devoted. 

“ These arc the tilings which give the enemies of Spirit¬ 
ualism a real handle against it, and bring it into contempt 
with sober minds. Ke-mcarnation is a doctrine which 
cuts up by the roots all individual identity in the future 
existence. It desolates utterly that dearest yearning of 
the human heart for reunion with its loved ones in a per¬ 
manent world. If some are to go back into fresh physical 
bodies, and bear new names, and new natures, if they are 
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to become respectively Tom Styles, Ned Snooks, and a 
M „re of other people, who shall ever hope to meet a-mm 
■with Ins friends, wife, eluldien. brothers and sisters ? Win n 
la* miters the spirit-world and ernpnrcs for them, he will 
have to leori that thev are already I'diic huk to earth, 
and are somebody else, the suns and d mehters of otle-r 
people, and wdl have hi be. one- nvo and over tin knubed 
() f a do/en of lie’ famines m sm ' < v.ioii ! Sure!', , mi an h 
mo -d < heerless . ro< bet < ould bewitt b the mt-lle-t . of any 
peuple, excel >t under the most espe< ia 1 bed-vdment ol the 
most s ire tstic and fill w iuev n 1 !-. ot devils" 

In the |amtarv number for i^oo, a still stru-nyr artnle 
,„i this siitije. t epp ir ; from the [ieu ot Win (fowb t, who 
unit''-, the (oitowi.u lyrics . words of prop g ag.ohyt th“ 
d v trine of Ke in- .Vnation . 

* in the l, r.iiy ot November and, M IV?/un thinks he 
has srlerued M l’wrung, bv asm; tiny that w.thout l\e- 
H k miatimi all ;s < h ye* emd mjusCti- in ( aid % (nation 
In this world time an* in li and pool, opp f .,-rd mid 
oppfe-vsors, and without Kevin u nation, Vod’. jirntne 
< ould not be vindicated ’ i'll it n to s i\ , m M 1 V// tm 
i onCeptnm, (bid ha- not room m the mliniie future to 
punish and icdtes-. cmv wrong, without sending h.u k 
vmiiIv agim and again into tin* fie Mi M I’e/zmis nle i, 
and that ot his In other Ke-nn arnat nuust ■> i ■, t h d t In- bed. 
Way to tfet bom i turn to J am don is 1 11 t r iv el an v n a mb. r «. f 
time-, bom ICifis to C ii us and buk' again We Li.gii'h, 
tlv it the only w iv is to .p on to London at oiu - 
to \I IVz/aius notions of t.od's injustu'e without 10 '- 
ln> at ii itnm, il ,onls were rc-un am itoi a suite of tiim ,, 
ni|Ustiee I n-t we* U m m and mm, in h-s and poveitv, 
ojipresuoii and wrong, all tin 1 enigma- oi so. tal bw.piality 
would remain piM then as now 

“ In nothin ' tth'se movements m tin* Spintid t imp in 
h,iwu‘, we should be do.ng a itunt rnpKtue it we did not 
filer to the /e ihuis, < lo.pient, and unremitting exertions 
ol M 1 %rail iti tin.- h\ me S f>nit Ms, to expow and u -a>t 
the enors <d the N/n’/nV to whn h we have alhnh '1 1 % 

do. time ot 10 am a i nation, M ihrrut li is peisidentlv 
J< sisfed and d'Mioum wJ as at om e false, unfounded on any 
evui me, ami mod pumwious to th- character of Spirit- 
ti i!;-.n ’’ 

All m K.tnlei dud on Mvft h 31st, iSo<) 

AotWitlmtandiny tin* t.u t that the experimental method 
of receiving miiruumi.itmin through physu al mediumslup 
was not m livour with \l Allan Kaidec and his lolloweis, 
tlnie is an abundant amount of phenomena or all kinds 
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ol h* each Spiritualism m the nineteenth centuiy 


i he t eiebrated Cure D’Ars," the founder ot the D'Ais 


lkovidence,' 1 and many otiier noble works (d uuuity, 
Jean IkipUstc Wanney, was born m the vicinity of Lyons, 


in 1780, m a humbie sphere of hie. His natural capacity 
was by no means rein ndcable, ami at school he was only 
remembered as a somewhat dull scholar. Circumstances 
having opened up tne way for his becoming a priest, al¬ 
though he had only Latin enough to say miss, and no 
learning beyond the routine of Ins profession, yet Ins 
amiable nature and umlfecied piety won him friends 
wherever he went. After some changes of fortune and the 
rejection of two good offers of rich positions, which m his 
extreme humility lie did not deem hun-elf lit for, he accepted 
the pastoral charge oi the little agricultural village of 
^ v rS * H ° W ln tlle ,im,Il ^ lscmcri t ol Trevoux 

Very soon ins reputation for beneficence drew round him 
a much larger circle of poor dependents than he could 
provide for, and then it was that he commenced his extra- 


life of faith, suj 
ne iiis w • r 1 nis 
oi bw, nig to ),. 

’ IV I he gdiei c of h 
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l :’ ' ^ o , tin, n'util 11 r in< lav <1 to 4 >i .iver.um ot Si-,000 
ei , k<|!d til ll hod lie si p.-onoMih . iliirumNe 
1,1 (I " ’H’ d- d ,d mu.'* I'll- md-i Itilugk ( us- .. iv ; 

11 1111 11 ; 1 iH- vvoj k, lie ug ,md s ml 11 m < snip h -good 

<J > H 1 '■"d u dp. , and tin 1 11'um ne now<L thu uu- 

11 1 ugd" d ; l, w . -e obi 1d to w ai't lor bout . and so.net imes 
d m s , to if e 1. 1 1 th- ’/>. id In il ( 1 No one w is ,d low ei 1 to 
1 IvC l'!“ ( dem - ot the H-st, eV«epi m < a.>( S of extienn* 
I ‘O’. ol 1 \h-,m ■'.llliTiiir I’niii'S, nobles, and emit 
1 idn >, offj-n drove up a■> igeai a-> tlnw ( ould to the 1 hun h 
h‘*ud onu:d m mifi Ued the ufmo-g a->toiusiiuu‘nt 
wn n 1 no, m- d th it mdw ilh g,mdmg thur rank, :t In* v could 
leg In idmitt. d except 111 turn l'h ■ ( im on',' permitted 
lumwft to take tom lioum sleigi, name]\ hum elevui to 
tine., gg; 1 wlnm li- . 11 m to l'h'* (. ui ie .-.lonal again, the 
l huh li .Uld all til' aig(foA< h-s to 't Weie (loWilisl with 
111 . 1 e vv 1 1 -» hat Wait'd hit night to smut- their pkn es 
( )mim 1,ai , ' ■ \\\u‘ 1 -,1 ihj'dhed to . miu-v j.dient-. iroin 

L\.>n . to 1 >‘ \, o and th- S one was 1 ov eted with boat-, full 
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Pi . < anbi 110 doulit th d the ling wi !1 m ii lo d impuLi* 
whn h ( Mpe, imuit ii ' p.ri l u dism nfcMved tlnongh the 
m\ikdtoi y juni .sms oJ the nnlr, m b.i.K^ as 111 many 
(il 1 1 eI .11,1,11,10 ot Llliope, Was due to the UMti ol Ml 
1) |) (lomg tii- teI(‘bMted mm-jirof-ssioual phygVal 

m-dium, ami sal'a-gm ntlv to the lax ;e uitlux ol jiroies- 
ui'iul niedmms, who tound 111 I'r.utu an eS(gileiit field for 
the d-anni gr d ion of their pei uh.ir git'. 

< ) I \p jp,.ae's s ui. <‘s it Would be superfluous to \\i itc*, 
la htmv.fj having tcLfed tliem m two wilume- jmbhshed 
<il dnti ,uit ji.iio.ls ol his ( aieei, and lus in my adraiimg 
fraud- havmg sultn nmtiv d« miibed tin inaiveL oi wlui h 
tin v w-i e wiine-s' -> 111 unm-roiis in ga/ni'S .uio new 1 pc 1 
arm h - 

Mi 1 f. line’s m i.nie-t at ions were given m / n’hif almost 
( coingvelv to jm_ 1 soiiagvs of rank, of thorn disUngmslied 
l»v bt ei ai c lame II- u< a guest 01 royal t\g the uolulity, 
ami pe.soas ot the Ingh-st pnntfon I>mmg his leudeiico 
111 Cans, iimk 1 the 1 mpi : J il /1 gmn , he was a b e immt and 
eve.-welcome vusitm at the urirl ot the I it- Panpeior 
i oum X ip<He.>11 \ cetor.l of the m 1111 Jestafnms prodmed 

Aro.uVk. me hum,!,U' kept l-y g 1 'f 
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be no impi-oo.ietv m .illmlni'l to it now 11 gg 0,1 V 'H 
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The Emperor carefully preserved this precious autograph, 
anti ms' nix'd with it a menioiamlmn to ttu* eftec.that the 
h iml was wai m, soit, and resembled exactly that oi his 
great pfodei essor end mule. 

\s an ev idenee of the wide popularity to whuh the 
sublet t of Spiritualism had attained m iSn.|, M Iheiart 
<jutUes m one ot his numbers of that tear, an artn Ie Inun 
the Stt'c/e, a leading paper, but one which lias Imlu'i to 
contained many notices inimnal to Spiritualism The 
wider, M Eugene Llimncinrrc, says. 

' Although somnambulism has been a bundled times 
annihilated by the Aoademv of Medicine, it is more alne 
than ever in Pans ; in the midst of all the he Ids of the age, 
d continues, neht oi wiong, to excite the mulntude 
Piotean m its t<>nns, mhiiife in its manifestations, it you 
put it out ot the door, it knocks at the window, if that 
be not opened, it knocks on the ceiling, on the walls , it 
raps on the table at whn h you mnocentlv seat yonisthes 
to dine or lor a exude of wlust l! you Mow' y out ears to 
its sounds, it grow, excited, strikes the table, whirls it tbout 
in a giddv nu'c, bits up its U.t, and pun reds m talk 
through mediumdup, as the dumb talk with their 

tinkers 

‘You luve all known th * race In: table-turning \t 
one 4 tune wo con m d to ask alter e 0 h others lit. bill, but 
asked how your table was ‘ Thank you, mine linns 
beautifully ; and how goes yours on 7 ’ Lv cry tinny tin ned , 
hats and tin* heads in them. ( hie Was h d almost to b.c lieve 
that a circle ol p ivwngerw being formed round the mean 
mast ot a ship ot meat tonnage, and a ma'inetie v lunn thus 
established, tney might make the vessel spin nui'iid till it 
disappearetl in the depth ot the ocean, as a gtfn'F'l dis- 
iLp|H.ars; in a cit'd board The t liurdi interfered', it 
caused its thundeis to ro ir, dec la ring that it $ is Milan 
luinsc‘11 who thus raped the devil m the table >, and lowing 
loinuilly forbade- the* wmlcl to turn, it now forbade the* 
futhiul to turn tables, hats, brains, or stops ol hum 1 size 
Hut bat.i n held Ins i >vn. The sov cm ;n < > t the m tie r w ot Id 
parcel into a new one, and that is tie; icason th.it \menca 
sends us mediums, beginning so gloriously wait the lamous 
Home, and mid in if with the Hrotln rs Pa\•'iijs.it ( hie 
leincmbc'rs with wit at a fren'.s eve iy one pics qutabd him 
self in pursuit ot mediums Everyone wished to ha\ e one 
ot his own; and when you mliodty.eel a young man tutu 
society, you did not say, ‘ lie is a good walt/ci,' but, lie 
is a medium Olfiual science has killed and buried this 
Somnambulism a score of times , but it must have done it 
very belly, lor there it is as alne as ev r, only chastened 
e 1 rc sh with a new name 

Am mgst the m my distinguished adhere 4 its ot Sjnritu.d- 
ism m the department ol French literature, none have* more 
bravely asseited and defended their belief than Camille 
MammarioTi, the celebrated astronomer , Victor Hugo, 
Alcxandte Dumas, and Victorien Saidon, the 4 icnowmed 
writer ol Trench comedy. M. Sardou was himself a medium 
of singularly happy endowments He executed a number 
of curious drawings, purporting to represent scenes m the* 
spmt world, amongst which was an c'xcpnsite and complex 
work of art entitled, ‘ The House ol Mozart." 

FrancH I., Duke ol Brittany : (See Summons by the 
Dying.) 

Frank, Christian : A visioniry, who died m 1500 , he 4 fre¬ 
quently changed Ins religion, which fact gamed for him the 
surname ot Weatherc ock. 1 b 4 behev ed the ieligion ot J ap m 
to be the best, because he hid lead tn.it its ministers were 
ecstatic s 

Frank, Sebastian : A visionary of the sixteenth century, of 
whose life little is known. J11 1531, he published a treatise 
on 1 ‘Arbii de la science du bien et da null, dont Adam a mange 
la mart, el dont encore aujourd'hm tons le :s homines la mangent. 


Acs ordum to him, the sin of Vd mi i-> but an allegory, and 
the tree only the person, will, knowledge, and life ol Adam 
Finch died 111 f s j i 

“Frankenstein,” by Mis shelfey |>v Fiction, Occult 
English. 

Fraud : V vtvv 1 u ge o.u t is played b> hand in spu ituahstu 
pr.u tn is, both in the ]>hv *u al and ps\ 1 hie . 11, 01 automatic, 
pile'llmim.i, but esjH'ciallv 111 the 4 to.uuer Pin 4 frequenc y 
with which mediums have been eonvu b d of Irard has, 
indeed, liidin ed mam' p< nph' to abandon t lit 4 study ot })sy- 
c’lm d U'seirc'h, judging the whole 4 bulk ot the phenomena 
to be lr .jiduh ntlv jirndm c 4 d Yet the question ot hand is 
it wit an mtc'resting and c omphc'at c 4 d one, not unw'mthy of 
the 4 intention ot the* student, for wc find 111 i ounce tion with 
spirit iiahsin not only Mm j do' d< 4 c < j>tion pt a.c tised with a \ n w 
to gaining pet uni.uy advantages, but also many 111st,mees 
ol svst cilia tic ind a pp in ntly dc 4 liber Me ti n kei \ wdu 11* thei e 
1,1m ev ident ic'ward to be obtained and cw c 4 n c isrs where 
the medium is, so tar as can be pidaed, cut 11 elv innocent 
and 1 q.orant ot the hand lie obv loud v pi a< tise , Aml it 
in 1 v b" a.ddeil that alb ' a 11 pre c ant 10ns ii, tv e been taki 11 
wine h s. a net 4 and commnnst use t m sir ye st, there remain •> 
a j'oiiton ot the |)hc 4 nomena whn li still continues to be 
1 aexp 1;< tide, and whu h jiistLlics tin mtcicst now so widely 
sin 1 a'n 1 n j >\v c hie sc lem < 

In c onsidenng the important fat tor ol hand, wc 4 must 
distinguish between t ti|y mas and mu miM muv hand, 
though, as wall be dlown here 4 .ittc 1 , it 1-, at times jiossible 
tor the one to s 1 1 m 1 o nupeb i, ptild , into tin of lux < mi- 
st ions h rid mo t ottc'if appeim m cjiho imn wall the 
])h\-su al pile noun 11,1 \lniost at Fu outxFt ( >| tin 4 'guilt 
uilmtic nneeiiient, 1C, ill 1 S1, tilt'''' (lot I >' 4 , j'lole-wix 
ot tile Fmviisity ol EuMalo, A V, d< inoud 1 a.ted 11:at the 
i npomgs whu h attemh d tin Siqer- 1 o v wu i< ]M"du< ed b\ 
th- m nujuila turn ot (he hiv amt to- joint,, a tat wlmh. 
was vhorth alt'iwards t m 1 obm. j i d by Mis (luvc 4 r, a 
1'1‘ttvt 4 ot thy h ox faimlv Mm e that time m inv 
indiums have at one tunc 4 or amdht 1 been -ouvicted ot 
|m it/, a'ltl c v cr\ jdia-,e ot phvs-n ad laedimushiji bt t n dis- 
c ndiied .state-writing; spirit \ diotoera ph\, niatc 4 iiali- 
s.Uion, have all in Imn ’been e\pu .ed, tliougll tin lltto, 
at h a-,1, st t‘ius able to uuvivr ,■ n\ mlmbi.' of i 4 xj>o-,ures 
Time and again, sittem have* belu Id tin form and teatute-i 
ot the' medium m the m itci lalmed spilit , shntowy nguies 
m filmy draperies, h ac- been shown to be mannikins 
wia.ppcd m muslin, and false- beard.,' and white di .qua ’e-> 
h ive be en louml about the pnr>on. of the medium Apports 
have 4 bee-ii smuggled into the sf am e-room jewels, llower.-,, 
jicrfumes, objets dart in order to be- showered uj>on tin- 
sitters by r gt 4 m 4 rously-disjiosnd sjurits" Threads ami 
human bans have been used to move furniture and other 
objeets Sometimes more elaborate and complicated 
machinery is provided, but more often the medium depends 
upon sleight of hand and skilful suggest ion to accomplish 
his ends Conjurers have liequeutly been admitted to 
stances, and have failed to discover the 4 modus operandi ot 
the various feats, but tins fact, though a great deal has been 
made of it by spiritualists, cannot be taken to have any 
significance, since conjurers are often quite mystihed by 
each other’s performances. 

Another phase of jraud is that illustrated by many 
instances ot svi-disant clairvoyance 4 , wlieie the medium 
ac quires her information by muscle-reading,. 01 by' judicious 
enquiry prev 1011s to the seance 4 . Fraud ot this kind may be 
cither conscious or unconscious 

Under the heading of unconscious jraud must be classed 
a bilge group ot automatic phenomen 1. in many ot the 
mou* pronounced cases al automatism, the normal 'ani¬ 
se lousness of the agent is not responsible 101 lus acts, while, 
on the other hand, there is a slighter degree ol automatism. 
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Fredegonda 

the nyent nnv f lx* partly (orw Hem of, and k- 1 , 0 : 1 - 
fni, ill. I >;*! >'l ()■' 0 0,1 - Til'S 1,tiler >t tic, ]| it I;,.’ j. 

Uid'HCil, .11-1 ll tllf Will powei ,,f til.- , U1! - .1 i] : t, * £ 

|„- vdiii-T.i.il rel i\.*d, III.tv I>tn into the moie ]n ol'inml 
in a IrJ'tJ 'S’111* h is .11 first < u.m mu , .tn-l vs,|unt u v 
, n lV j’u titne i)et mite uncoils. mih and spout .tneoii , V.,<1 

lhu , it I, extreme!/ dlflleult to l.lloW Jiml W) i e; > ,I . t 1 u . j.- 
I I b ui'l 1U tv wMh lust n e he 1M one hi .ly.uiwt .1 m- diuiui 
flu ie IS ev idea, e tll.tt m inv* 11 me e medium , i. prodm iM 

their de.( our e-> info, m item -ui'x oin ihu *Iy .ii.piu.d , L t 
so' lie UIOI e or hm- I e mot e je |U od , the 11 ,111. 1 • H t t er.tl i. . . ,»f 

Mm. [hpei, Mrs riven >u, tud ot ln-,s, r< v t il t h, p. .. 

,( v It is tine th.it eKl'ltsne and .ipp.ireiH L tV mdu!< nt 

,u r lll’tellleilt .lie ''"111 times mode Ixto’e ,i. S' ill.. 1 , out 

MM/ it n-U l) • p.mob! ill it, pis . mu , to i pin o d " <,r 
p , \ i ho a. I -• me’ u< h preparation-, mo, pe rimh- 

pit oi u it i< id v i :> i u. it.- ,iopro\im it in - p, tin- in di nun u i. 

| p. I t 11 e ) It the 11 \ pilot'!, s: 1 1 > | ei t m Mot i c po,< ' 0 1 . or m 
only p t!*11V so -ioi t lie tullilm. it of .< p.,p h\p::ot,e 
prouu-e, would U not he -vii lun i. i <* 1 to „!iyoe ‘VJ t ue 
in. dm mi, in y p 'ii n r in! * m it on < •>■,*< . me p o fid- up . - ,, 

m . i . 1 1 ny .ip pot : » ih > 1 1 1 h - pei ,-nn, m the * u ! m . *f , t 

- mul u dise.xi it urn oi . o*i ,< mu ue ,>>* Hi . e ■#,. t ,, |y not 

I I e'V Will, h A • * lid ‘ U i > ), t s' 1. U l i 1 , -I. ! 'hfi Ut 

> j) 1! 1 1 U d -> I i hfl. ’'iTht .it e, !i olll ton * to H’U y . lM - d 

Upon i o 1 l< e e , | h i Un' , of il eh Ml hi' d hill . >d oil |fe 

He V lll.'lh Ipo' eie , of JlV't ( 'M I 1 M m '1 . , u , 

II it 'll e, .ov O f I red PH I lie . , i in y ui'-.h util '' ■ e' t ‘ :nu i if 

O S lid ! h it t he Ml diuin is > Oilt 1 oiled h , 111. i'Pe.'M SiUP 

' I ' , wllo m i H ' lie ot {*> , ph , V vl o > ps n ♦ o |i. • ‘o ,,i 

1 11 < i id <le - e oim \j in, if 1 . -1 it. 1 t m .) * 1 it - .1 ' i 

!e 1 . m i, , • , ,' 11 > I - - i nipu! w fo i, • to' ill * h ■. ’em whs h n - 

i\ 11 > ,v m pi tlv ill 1 ud ot tin . opt r il fib ) 1. l mp: i ! ’ dl . - 


til d ,dt huo'di pi . i/.-i i 

,,f 1 ’ - !1, v it il/in , .pul \\ \ arc 

Me if hiuiiv rliood, . 1. Ll 1 h " <L1 ' uU ,j1 oth, ‘ r 

f i em d v »1» In- u 1 1 p Tf , r ^—uie-envuit i, (L „ 

le^dotlt.JoiuHlo 
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11 >llts ot 
'lit .1, .1 

S el'. O elm,.,, .1 ll ...... m , , h , . ‘ . u I'" 

11 ... -""iitli ft it v , ,, i. ’ , - 1 ,UI 

' I , II , I " h ! " u "- '".on ot 

-tl mi'll till' .... Ul ol til'll ‘ P '-"p'' wl| o lion .1 v? 
1 ..1.1,1 0,1 , p; h 'P"HN tin, 

;; ""p ui ih '-1:111 o ji.i'in I,.,, u., ,, „ t 

v ,f V-S’ ,I " o. <■ .. i.ofltaii.. ,l! iMinl 

; " n V" HO 4 .".1)1 e .. lion! „| 

u 11 u- ' » t ' IiIo'ouK 

1 i'Too il'l'' Hi il ll,' 'll,I , 

" ,lh 'e 1,1,1 e sp 1 .. 1*0. v.h,. !, In, 

"■ 'nop r .....Ol. (,n o-H ,,,, I,, ||,„1 ll 

''' ' P' ' ‘ 1 ' 1 'ho. ivuil I ill i.lll .... . n,l , | IM , ,.j s- 

to t i ‘ i " :,l p ’ tl 11 1 ’ ‘d nivt d-\\m ione, thir ,, no p ,, M 

1 d do !!)?•' ' ; ;e e ,p e of ,1 Hull o . . -t- o! m p.oip \\ 

]> ' 1 11 ’ 1 !l ' 11 ' 1,,r -t il 10110 M, e ml i, 'mi uippoMed 

1, ' > ( lM ( h' d imh.inu o", the , 1,.| . 1 \\ h, p. un !i u 

' '' 1 "* "'p . d. . m 1 .oil. i.o is* •- 11'' s i Iyer ,i -) pi mde 
M 1 - ‘ x' i, oid ' i mol In d. dl 'lth In , , hut U mu t oh- 

x ' 1 1 1 • h i , i i. i.i iiiemP' vfii; p, vo ). k ulu l M -1 om, yy %, 

1)1 11 e puu. Ip d lM Ip It u ll O .l 1 .ii. , t . 1,1 nn di d 

hid ui. I). o* 1 ! 1 {)unod met 11 mo 11 n !m i oi hi pit|’} s 

.'d-d 1 i* ? * v>, di: to in MU with AO lid ti donhl tik dp}d t 

lul 1 ! , .ispp. ol P mpl", .Old i e t! I . ill IMP-, Pel ' sill ll 


di io w. m'd e\. e id In' h pd in > o! l 1 1 iff|> "i t ue d i '< . t e . i 
111 W 111 'l III'I, cm u t of t unit t mi >• w , , 1 o t .the p! n . , 1 ho ; h 
’VI t Mom t y l III I o ' t Ll t f n it- J 1 " M.d t h ' 1 t h“ O' t s 
dented te> move the oivp-i *, sh' In* si !i n’e iiP"lh t to 

d t' U’ »t r ]>h , - . il mud Id i ud u h :: r too * . h u ; ol t h * 
M foil leit.LlU <d the lllesl".; pio Win. e\UlllM.d t!l‘ 
pd' lio 1 Ml l ol < O'! MIS IIOM VV 1 1 h 11 ) ■ * hit t' , m d ’ U ! I !l IV e ul -o 
dei Ul'ed till! ! M'S 1 p ' id M I 10,1 rod, h M - ' p', L l 11 ' > if <! d 
"I p P l .1 id t ul Me, i ud t il if -.in tie 'too- i / ■ , > - .. I 1 \ 
Upon Ull oppl ) *t u u , t ' o| p -od w n ; 111 1 t Ollr ,"!il 'A 1 ! ’em i 

tunuole neu (lM O t MMt v , the, !e d mi p . -efil 

11 -e) l when then , 1 p It I III-, p i i A 111. HP Wei t 1 ‘.I V < 1 r Ie 
-■ mi - li.m ih") 1 u * d ’ d in i o i ie 11 on W.l'i o’ 1 uu i u> d u a-, 

1 u t ne I I ,e o I l 111 tf , , Llls f M) 1 p \' e, U U. U t sp, i U Mem 
is yi i-fped und to-pid to S>-* the medium in i «• If, t' 1 " ■■ 
.ipoloy -,t ^ o’ter nn explinition, as follows. V I'ltun 
UMloim t ot tile ’ It ‘d, ;| Ml’ , phv’sp il ep ) y V Is Mil;) til'd to fin’ 

s l>uit I f it|e 1 liter >e r. m fill v ii iM.ll'd. p rd .ind m. dmui 

will mute tor their |e"U h-ue'it, mth.-,- wdhm or w ; t ivmt 
tiie r ihitiet -i f tin- medium posoms< s mo-1 em-r 'v, In will 
doin’ 1 lu* s j) 11 it to her, it the most ot the euwyv m with the 
uiuleutivhsed sppit, it m the medium who will m-duntli he 
.dti.uted to the punt Tu.it it m the 1 ittei ult.rnd’ve 

wliuh mvnnulily t ikes pipe is n f l<_ t win. h h.m mo squill- 

' .inee for yood spiruu.ih>ts ( )r they m iv insist, u s did 
her'p’nut ( o\*. on one ikusIhii, tli.it tiie medium is inn- 
h oiled to nnfHM'son.ite p spirit 1 hit vvh itevm he t iv* l e.iscHi 
h>r lurid, it is clear that not the most unfetiuoMs medium 
is to he trusted tor a moment, thouyh liu ih.u.nt.r m 
norm cl life he blameless, and no object til nunmdtiny 
Intud he apparent , and that m vestiyntoi s must iely only 
on the strictest viyilance* and the most up-to-date si.ientltie 
methods and apparatus. 

Fredegonda: (Sic France.) 

Freemasonry -History and Origin: Thouyh it would not 
)0 exactly correct to say that the history of I ''rmmizonrv 
Was lost in the mists of antiquity, it is competent to iem.u'k 


Mould ' mile lido U.f\ .1 lo-e I mi! u ? vithtlirpm Ml.I, 

1. >h - d : L v.is not win di < Li e. f. . t h , if In miir . iul- 

d 1 o 1 1 hit two . 1,1-,SI . ot 1 1 w 11 i If u VI 1 th tt :. * ’.. 1; ol 
,d ' let' i t, t! i» * 1 1 '' i j .I. r ml t le J'.iki i e I . u t v uuple, 
iO’M Mm i him s of ! f- ou'i J *> , J «\ h > n, i . i i u n - o) Mu* 

,iv u e lion-,, run* 11.1 '|)Hl till f f lple Mill t he i o (m I u- 

nt u e . \ er \ wh' ,. . o" ] in u o i s, i). 1 1 \ > i km) ,v th, t .miony 
ie i niiis oi ( . ul i uT Vm. it i tem,if. j md pulm.'. ,i! nie 
i i.i h the huts ot tlv -ui:o mdiwMju * 11m s lu. in" !<>ny 
o Mu ^ p pe 1 11 d ihi. M-npl. 1 -. tin nudi u oi Mr t r,fy 

i-v \ioi ml the woi lup ol Mu m..h d\,»i In > - . mn- 

" i e, ,i ii i 1 11 1 11 e, l ud , 11 t h 1 i t 1 i - ot li!' \I! m uis 

■ 1 1 I { Iv f. lilMi s' all M" fret ' I'Maflll ' Ml" yip 
., i, m t w r,i e u 1 \ ’M* i'%1om and Iv’Vpt ami liv.hival 
lit i!M AS find tu. " ]' i a t hood Ul . lose tom u wlMi the 
Sim \ niLilieval i.dliuii d tool. nioi. th '. one yen- 
,U ai fo (I.'U and 1 n th t fine m , n v m . -o-m < me . .ml 

l ,P Uo 111(1 til' f k§i Hie loih A 1 * UlV.Ulal.lv loll, (led 

L ,d b\ the mill 1 ' 1 1 Ie 'di ai oi a 1)1 M v and 'Ji.jp 1 uin e. and 

In m vvef i nil i 1 d .m op ]mi f .nut V o}h i ml md 't d " nian 

;ynt sm vs hi. upprenu. ''Tip and 1 Tour aft Muon-h lim 
Ie U] on tile one fniddlMu wit hunt e\« i -m my ,utv w.u k al.e- 
1 , < >., - Idle t V.dem e a - to win C"T'' lh ‘ 1,1 v ’ f ' 1,1 

c uho , ( pit 1 to 1 1 vs'i \ t i>ufin fiii" and it h.. 1>< ' n m Id 

iat the p.K-ts ui n tin aychitm W nl Hie IM.f.sh « nla- 
ih -the ill I sit r Ul N'lb und cpeiato ' * im u U oai v my 
it thin dt uyns Thee m yood ewilmu e iMwev.r nit 
,,s is not wholly 1 1 ue VnthonUe. f ue at one o, <h< u 11 p 
id ot all aits .d« Infs hire mm I u' 1', l | 
xs undouhtedlv the one wim h rmpiut-s a l.my af • M Urn 
uniiM (iucstioim ot stress ami stuuu < 
ilim.lt’ dcs'n.pdun ,uo, .m.l K '‘’f;,,’'f [ 

non.- mill tin' nm,( stip.-td. i.il Uip'MW ' 1 ; p, ( , 

, 01 . 1.1 b<'lu-vo till' com,.on-, py p 1 . r, lIIS 

IV SJH'C .,,1 t,.Linin'-’, slioulil I"- 'liupnO " " ' iUr mn.i 

I lie most l'crIn t .uni lntru.ili' < <"I 1 1 ■ j ,,, un (ry. 

,ble .md icnurkMl.ln .dili.es ,v,r r.„s,d Uns >* 
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We know that professional architects; existed at a verv 
early period ; and why the priesthood should he credited 
with their work, it is dilhcult to under stand , but instances 
are on lecord where the priests ot a cert un locality have 
taken to theniselyes the credit of pi.inning the cathedral 
oi till' diocese be tins ns it may, the ' myster\ ” oi budd¬ 
ing was snttniently deep to require f'xtnen e knowledge 
and experience and to a gteat extent tins |miities the 
jealous’, with which the e ttly masons rounded its .so mts 
Ag.un, tin i )e donsv w .til whn h it was kept h orn tin- vii'g u 
gaze ni tv base bee n 1 ici il m its oiii;ii\ and may have 
amen Iioni such ( ousnh r.itioi s as the follow, u y 1 et 
no mrangei undi.ru md this cratt ot ours Mhv sH-mld 
we make ii l»v,* to the heathen and the tbidvynei ? ’ 1'his 
also sm uksot pne if rail I »ut if nr.soiiry ongiptaled hiei o- 
jdntnte alh , it e ei tamly did not eontume a pr< miu’ m an\ 
i eh e ion, .’ml is novvada \ - pro ha hi \ the cluefosf ,ibomt*ie t ion 
of 1 lie Romm (Mthohc hieruciiv, wlueh lias not lusdapd 
to puohsh and disseminate the 'jossest libels rrg uding 
it. It n to lit it.un that we innst look tor e\ nh m e . to the 
e\ olut umarv line ot m 'sonr\ beloro the loundiyy oi ilm 
(iiand Lodyc*. we uml th U York emd the North of i‘md md 
lit geimrel was o'y.aded as the most .'ltuuit si t of the 
lrntt i mt \ m llu.nl md 1 ndeed without streb In nc lapb- 
ahihtws too ku, tho lino ol o\ olntion so fai as \ ork is < i'hs 
terned is quid' ion. kc>le We know tor oxamplo tint 
m the e*i!\ cU\s of iVd utv e Ughple ot Ser..pn e.wlid 
there, \‘lm h was ,i1t< \ ard.s a yum, stem ol the Ruolmoj 
i'n u s, . nd the m\ sb-ues ot this yod exist oil l t mle 
the Rom n ruI|cL”i m (yiaU'-m u‘s Sk it t . It i- ,d ><i 
tom'deiod that tin- ci \ pt ot York MUi-slci ,i:oid uih n ( i> 
of tht piogress ot m.isoiirv fiom Roman to Sato’i times 
It is stup'd th.U it lias t mosan pavement ot Him and 
white t il< s laid in the form (‘inployed m tlie hrw oeyite 
ot m ’.son; y, and is said to show the sites of throe so , ts mt d 
hv tne mister and In. waidens during the construe turn of 
the budding It is also an undoubted ful that tin* <i i.U 
occasional! v met m this try pi dining last centuiv Hu re 
is thus reason to hell, . e even tlumyti the c. idonco ho >d a. 
scanty nature (hut th< foregoing dors rot t mhi mo ,u. ot 
it) that tin e.iily m sous ot Bril.on uk piob blv ml! 
tweed l)', Rom am-hy» ptiail mvstied snwitus, and that 
tin <i own <i >.ft soce.tios drew some of then pr|gfeiue- . ml 
( onstit uturns from these alien schools Mamma 1; dil'oi 
yoos to show tii.u e\ ( n m the bwpmnng of tin tom tenth 
(ontnrv nia.sonry m IE l lam Was then Hgnrehd as a. ih.ng 
of groat antiquity body molds tor the most part only 
date bat k to the Sixteenth centuiv m the tilths! m i.uaos, 
but aiUJent m.viuVsd q.ts ait extant whn ii emhmbt. di ,* 
t eiato to ma.sonre Tims the old < h met s emhod ol in ft*. 
Royius MS which w.m mu ai tiled m i.igoby Mr, I!,Jl:w<il 
Phillips are dated at i ;>jo, and emit, in a curious It y< nd of 
the t raft, which tell, how the nooess.ts ol Undine work of 
some desoiiptioii drove men to consult Hut lid, who upun- 
mended m isonry as a era!t to them It yens on to toll 
how m isonrv was founded in Eyvpt, and ht»w it. entered 
England m the time of Athelstan The mmvit\ tor ke< p- 
my t lose counsel as regards the s<w 11 is of the t r.U if in usted 
upon in rude verso 'The Cooke MS dates horn the lirst 
part of the hftoenUi century, and likewise contains urumis 
ol the old charges Kyvqit is also regarded here as the 
mother-land <d masonry, and Athelstan is the medium for 
the introduc turn ol the crait into the island ot Tint an But 
that this manuscript was used among masons at a later 
date was proved by the discovery of a mole modem version 
dated about 1687, 111 1S90, and known as the William Wat¬ 
son MS In all about seventy of these' old charges and 
pseudo-histories have been discovered since iSho They 
iiave all much 111 common and are of English origin. 

A great deal has been written to attempt to prove that 


Freemasonry 

British ficemasonry borrowed extensively from continental 
secret societies, such as the Stemmet/in ot Germany, the 
.Rosier m i.uis (q v ) and similar fellowships The truth 
prob.iblv lies however til the circumstance th.-t the connin'- 
and going of students of occultism throughout Pm ope was 
so constant, and so frequent wei e ihcsr c < >nimunn ation-, 
tlwt j»1.1 c t n ally all those societies were ni touch vvdh one 
another Again main prisoipv beloij^ed t«>-* ,e\ c 1 c 1 of them 
at once, and imported the rules ,„nd 1 oust.)! ut .on of one 
hoel\ into anothei No student ol occultism un j,11J j 0 
be struck with the close nwinbh’pce ot the c oust it ut ions 
ot ne vrlv all the' mvstual fcdo'wships ot the middle aye's, 
and t lit' resemblance of the' verbiage eniplov ed by their 
toundcMs and ju'ot.uyonists It must ,,lso he 1 insisted that 
the speculatn c 01 nnUii p.o t ol masoni _\ was m the 1 middle 
a yes un 1 el\ a t radi turn with 1 h«' hi c t In 1 hood, whatever it 
nuv h.p e been in eni hei tones, and whale ver (hue con- 
in c lam i he 1 ml t mn\ have lu.d with la crop haptic c .r m \ st ic 
])'} 1 1 «>soj it’, y Tlie -.pet 11l.it iv e tic Hunt, \\c rc peat, was 
lm iel\ ti.uilUonal and s\ rnholu ai , s at picsint, and not 
pi; A*, tie nl . hut tin-, ti.uhlion was to stive to ke«q> al’ght 
till' tl.UUe of spec uiatl'V e lUVrtli P Ill W hlC 1 ) Was to he ,, j oust'd 
• a; un at tin e nd ol the media \.J ]»t rued When iiohtn.al 
Ip idem awoke in hurope, the ruicssitv hu the c’xmteiu i- 
ol sec ret siletK’s v ann hed, hut the petrous who delnyhtcsl 
m then torn art mu and in.-n.< ceiium i still remai-nc'd *1 he 
) <i i , u </’('>< of tliese fc-lhnvships h,.d disc.] p< aa t cL, hut the 
love ot mvstnism. not to sny the mvstegfous, was pc r- 
) i a p •* ‘-tionyei than ever W ha t then oictund ' .-imply 
ltn> that all those pci sol's who found the oithpalloll of 
limiting . i.d maaaying T i« al secret sm u ta s gone, < aM about 
lor an v t In ley :-n tin shape ol ,i m\stu ,il ielh >w ship t ha t 1 hi \ 
could Rial flaw soon dnaovtued tin ei.Jt ot masonry 
wlmh .. 1 ; hough operative posse--‘cd n.vstnal 1 1\ dilions 
The atti.ation w.is mutual, «uui ..si rolbyc iah lc n 11 -1 -> 
and otlnis'-oon ciowded tin lodycs, to sin h ] nrpose that 

at the led.hvld an l (> p- in Eon don, tlieie ww not an o]>c i - 

nl. v e i.i,a on pic-tnt, and at that fee Id m lhSy, tlu sjxcu- 
lattv e h>. i < h v...- ov c i w helming in its n u tube is 11ar king 
baa k . i hr.E, it j. note wort hv that tin Jim m, ■ oi.s in me¬ 
dia v .J time- hu med a telloyshq oi guild c lo i < !\ n semhlmg 
m i » , i i in t ii nl nm t lm t of sandai 1 1 ach’ guilds hot h in lint .an 
.Pad tin .opine n't , such as the Weaveis, lhiilois, 1'ish- 
inoi ye i ., . nd so iorih But althoinjh tlu s* "ii'.lcls j.rc sctv ed 
tiieir i r ste i n s,'' where thev \ >os i c- u d them, With con¬ 
sul* i ah-h g alousv , tl ( v do not npjear to havc- c mhedckd 
m tin . r eop ,t: t u i :oiks- the s,. nn a i a uni ] i . (lues and i 1 trial 
v n i h "o lo-S'hov sostioneh lint iu.poM'V k s undoubtedly 
an mst it ut am of goat antiquity 

Il has aho been -uygested that ficeiu.isoniy was mtio- 
duMc .1 into Ivuiope by tin Knights Templar It would he 
diflu t,h to dpi dvi r a i nnihir lpstitutu.n whn h in the opinion 
ot some autlionins had not been founded by that older, 
and it is dill,cull to believe th it the h.,uyht\ chivalry ot 
Roimo] times would have <h lined any connection vhat- 
Mifvi i vv 11 h <• u o’pe i .di v e < i at t Tlnuc ate, 1'ov i v er, many 
connections betvreen ah hem\ and masonrv hor example 
m the (hilinaH uf 1 U h \ ta v coinjuled by 'Thomas Norton, 
(q \ r ), the freemasons nr< allndtcl to as workeis m it In 
ibgo, we find h lucid (q v ) using language whn h smacks 
stionglv of Iii cmnsoniy Ills society was divided into 
dcgiecs, and the Masons’ ( omp.uiv of London had a copy 
ot tin* masonic charges presented by him \ aughan also 
apjx’irs to have been a freemason, and nuip masons of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, such as Eubei t Moray 
and Ehas Ashmolc, were diligent students of occult science, 
and Sir C hristopher Wren was a student of hermetic art 
It has often been put forward that Scotland was the? 
original home of freemasoniv in these islands, but although 
the craft was undoubtedly ancient in that country, there 
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docs not appear to be any adequate proof that it was older 
than m England Some of the Scottish lod *es, sue h as No t 
Edinburgh, Kilwinning, and \berdeen, possess Very ancient 
records, and it is prob.ible that this has led to the assump¬ 
tion that the brotherhood was ot gre it«u antiquity in North 
Hritaui than m England Hut the < tramuM nice that Hu. 
craft was probably introdm ed into England m Roman 
times, where it lias m all livelihood flourished evitj mm e, 
tend- to dispose of such a theory. 'The lnstoiv ot modern 
freemasoni y begins with the formation of the ('.rand Lodge 
of England, which Was in Uigur.it ed on St John the Lef¬ 
tist's 1 )av i f i 7 by several old lodge-. This n pre ,ent*‘d t he 
just < -mlral governing body of the fraternity, .end Ixdoie 
this time ca< h lodge had been self-govt ruing Maiiv lodgm 
S ju*“dils ciine under its <egis, and Irel md iornu d a fNEgud 
lodge ot her own in i 7 j but S. * >thind d d not tol'ow till 
Pp, and even then many h>dg* s Imld aloof lr<>m t li * on- 
tral hodv, onlv \\ out of too lading into line 1 nmi on** 
ot ot lie i oft hese thus' govt ruing bodi* 1 -, all t lx- i *• oil ir lod *, , 
thiotig h<mt the World h tve arisen, so t h it modem mi oni s 
mas Liuthfuliv be soil to be of vn fuels Lritidi oi\n 
Tins is not the plate to cutter into an elaborate dm u-.mm 
of tin* history ,mcl ahuiis <d modern nuumn , md w ■ w 
chieiE e\'cjielsed regarding its mvsfn d portion .ml ti u- 
den.' ies Regarding these "*e mu-f h • b: v_ f \s i - ( mdh 
the lower ranks ot the malt, it < <*n-x-ts rluio-.t * ntio 1\ m 
these islands at le u>t of persons who !i t\ e m .'n*g nma urn 
Mealed it as a mere inendl\ so lets, and it m o:i!v mi the 
high* i rank- that my red uiei of tin- true 'Lgm.m nn « of 
the my stn al tenets pr(*s*n \ ed and t mg)it is »< tain- d ike' 
iisliii ny m Ison, wmo pti vius a nsMMc and ms h terns 
sitem-c when the att.urs of ins imft ...t*' rdhided to, nu mis’ 
Musi - as a 1 mghing-stix k to the nexE.n well ojmppe 1 
mystic Certain signs ,md handgrips a. e m u-w amongst 
masons, and the possess,non of tie -e, e.ud ol a ntunl 
the' significance of svfiic.li lie rarely comprehend-, 
fin' aserige biothei fondly lmigne ibido- h:m 
'-omc what su [x'i n»r t o t in' 1 is m m It i* \l r <un u ' doub‘- 
1 ul li among e \ en ttie Ibgie. r r ink , ot m * mry, He d- ep -t 
sigm'n i'ii e of the tr id'lion ot the < • iu is thoi ou %lv i J 
i id, .md if the absunl work ■. wtm ii « e, , t.n »• id th a 

< m male from eminent ma-ons jva i duv; Le- h -tm * of 
t Iu urn i ,d t f>0 'ccepfed as i . itersi o| t hen nedeu k mevhuhg 
it mist indeed be of snght prop >r; ,o \, lb ’dint tn 
lm md si i nd, oi secrets, of in i-o'H c, t :i • t ivn m mi' m -' 

< 'Mllm t ibis: issiu . d t hat it he h is I o)< d to inm t tv* ,> ■" jv , - 
hood, he h,e- liibu d me f at <d dipiem*' jmpm't .me h\ o 
<lomg Then' is no “ se< ret ” at all 1'he on una! m v < ' m 
<• onms t ion with the* c . at t \\ ei e r tu im of xpns tivi in , -on ,, 
who \vm e jc dons of their posvtmn as vs., knnui, ami a no 
nglillv enough dal :iot belu\e m gi\ mg iWa \ 1m im .- 
Hi f et, to all auil sumb y , lint » he s <> t died .* i letoi 
modern '-peeulatis'e ma.onrv are mer'lv uu a a, h ive 
bionelu akheinv, astiolog\ # and the kindred s n m e. into 
unthinking disiepnte among tlio,*- who do not pcuMue 
then sigtiiticauie in flic 1 lustoitv of iuuniu thon_hl fins 
is not to say that in isoni y r.s a whole c o:xa-t - ot nini < UfM 
tree Pile trend ol ifs enlu e constitution is uov.nlass 
frankly mystnel. but it is a, ruystn i-m svlm h is "ids h dt 
understood by the lower i.mks <>t Lie matt, and which is 
imperfectly recognised ’os its lugbei nlte ers Its t'UitL 
are unquestionably mystic and loltsg but masonre, 
transc endent.ilisin lias sc atcely kept in line with the uime 
modern forms of mysticism. Prom time to tium new de¬ 
grees have* been iormed svim h h i\ e m some me isuif i< . ti 
hed this, but the number ot m isons qualified to limit .stand 
the nature of the vast and mighty truths cons eyed m t hi s'«, 
is naturally" extremely small, and it is as a friendly so< lety 
that the brotherhood effects its greatest gooc.l 

As has been said, continental masonry is undoubtedly 
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with several other young men, the Hessian was allowed to 
witness numerous experiments, and while he witched them, 
it seemed to lum tint the ijre.it secret 11\ op' ll before him , 
but afterwards, when he m ule attempts on Ins own account, 
he found that L means had duped him shimwlnllv, and had 
even taken advantage oi his ignu Mice rnenmpon, m 
contradistinction to the mifoeitv ot tliwarleil alchemists, 
he renounced the lutile w un h altogether, vowol fealty 
to he. origin d c 1111n4, and unvoted the r '->1 o, ins lif" thereto 
Fumigation in Exorcism : O.n of the m>a important rites 


during the exorcism of an evil spirit, appears to hive been 
the fa nr; I'lon of the victim, and for this, various pre¬ 
scription-; are 41 veil throughout occult history. If it is 
found difficult to dislodje the il'inon, a picture of him is 
sometime-, drawn, watch t-> to be thrown into the fire after 
hiving ' been sighed with the cross, sprinkled with holy 
water, and / ’iniig G d. ’ At other times, if the evil spirit 
refuses to give Ins name, the exoicist will fumigate the 
po,s >vsed one. 

Futhorc : (5cr Teutons). 


G 


Galactides or Galaricides : Pern ips a species of emerald 
11 1 s greatly vaiue 1 hv m icgmans, its property 1) eng to m ike 
m epical writing-, iieird, and puosts appear, to return 
answers It ip; o note •> love and liiendslnp. 

Gaieotti, Martius : Itihan Astrologer (Mp-fl'hl Horn 
m ipje, this It ill 01 astrologer c.tid theologiiu, app *ars to 
have been a n itive of \ r trill, m U'nbri 1 , but it woiihl -•* un 
that he left Italy while a voting ra in. an 1 settled lor a vv Inle 
at i’.on login* Here, he pave giuve oltence to the t hureh 
ot Home bv proniulp itmp tin' do trine that pood wo r ks an* 
not the 10 id to salvitioi, and th it this is only to be ob¬ 
tained l>\ lulh 111 Chi: tsf; , and, Imdmp the priests around 
him prowinp d ulv more and mo e hostile, Giledti sa.v tit 
to leive France tor Huup 11 v. w 1-re lie b h une secret iry 
to the kirtp, Matthias (. ovirnus, and also tutor to the latter’s 
soil, 1 Vince John 1 lis x< . ret irial and tutorial duties, 
howiver, did not o< moy tin 1 ’V lole of hi, time, and, 
besides m ikm 4 lumxli an exo. \ .mtrolomr, he wrote a 
book called, l) * m, /Hi',' > h c/G lu p/s Ma'lhus C<>vi> nt 
Some of tlie t<\i"G contumed th -rem were the means of lie, 
incurring fiesh dl-w.ll trom tie' < lerpy , and eveutuUly, 
then rancour became so preit, indu’d, that the waiter was 
seized and t iken to N’enunp whm e he was impiisoned for a 
while 1 le w is relea -ed am m, chiellv owmp to the milmun e 
of the Pope, Sixtus IV, who >e tutor he is said to have been 
.it an earlier and indef-ermin ife date; and, t hereupon, 
Gale )lti leturned to France, where he came under the note e 
of the kmp, Louis XI , who appointed him hts Mate-astrol¬ 
oger Tnenceforth, tor m inv years, the it than acted 111 
this onerou, capamt y, souehimes living within the pmim ts 
of the royal t istle ot I *1“, ,is-les- L'oui \ sometimes at the 
town of Lyon 1, and o e *, in 1 }; S, wmile st lyinp at the 
J itlei [dace, and beinp informed th it Louis was appro e luup, 
lu* lode out to meet him n*ii [mm Ins horse, ami died 
snorih af u i wards as a L suit oi \ -p uries *- us tat ned in the fall. 

\n expect il intern ,t ati i< h *s to <»a'e 'til m th ?,.f he .tope irs 
in bir Walter Stott’s inimitable sioiw of medi ec,i,l France, 
() t:uhn DiiYh'aid Early m the taL, *0011 after <J|fntm 
lias <*ntered the Scots Guard ot horns XI , the 1 liter .pel his 
new puardsmau ar e deputed as visit mp the a-Uro’oper, the 
Kmp 1 letup anxious tor a prophecy 1 ep.mdinp Um*ntin’s 
immediate future The scene is a ve-y nVemoi ible and 
graphic one, amonp the b"M m the whoF book , and it is 
histonciHy valuable, 1110, eov« r, eont uump, as it does, 
what is prob ibly a fairly accurate <li s nation of the kind 
of study used penerallv by an a-diolope; m the middle aprs 
Gaieotti is repi e crnLed, eutibubl-y ex miming a spe< linen, 
just issued fiom the Frank tort Pres-,, of the newly invented 
art of print mp ” ; and the Kmp pie .turns him about tins 
novel process, wheieupon tin*seer speaks ot the vast changes 
it is destined to brmp about throughout the whole worM. 
Now, it was by no meins t lumphth* .sly or carelessly, that 
Sir Walter introduc'd this p issape, for, though the novelist 
himself does not reler to the matter m his notes, and though 
Andrew Lamp says nothing t hereon m those annot itions 
which he furmsh(*d for the ' Border Waverley,” it is a fact 
that Louis was keenly interested 111 printing , and, soon 


af;cr the craft lirst made its appearance, the King com* 
in.’.stoned tin* duector ot his mint, otic Nicholas Janson or 
Jenson, to * up his present [lost m tavonr of studying 
1 vpn jr iph.v, .v th a view to its hemp carried on m France. 

Galigai, Leonora: Wife of the M tu eh il d'Ancre Concmo 
bo'u mi, v.'ii 1 was killed by tiu* populace, in 1617. She 
w is b-he\ c 1 to be a soreeies,, and w is said to have be- 
wnufied th* ijuera In Iut jid^csso'i were found three 
volumes mil of mipie chiraetcis, besides charms and 
amulets At n m trial, ft was established th it the Marcchai 
and lus wile had consulted mipuuius, astrologers, and 
soiceier >, and hid mule use of w'ixen images, and that 
they hid In ought xonerers from Nancy to sacrifice cocks, 
be-,id s working m my other soicencs and deeds of dark¬ 
ness It is sud th it on her own umfeuum, she was con- 
deuirwd, and w is bNucuLd and burnt in Huy But when 
Pie-mlmt < mi tin ask**d her by what chum she had be- 
Witi lied the Gueen, slu* replied, proudly : “ My spell was 
tie power o' a sironp mind ovet a weak one 
Galitzin, Prince : 1 xv St. Martin 1 . 

Garatronicus : A 1 ed-< ol.mred stone, which Achilles is 
b le veil to fit ' * 1 irricd w th him m battle. It renders its 
poises e >r inv un il 'le 

Garden of Pomegranates : A tract reflecting the later spirit 
ot Kai) ilism d| v i 

Gardner, Dr, : 'vc Spirit-Photography). 

Gargates : A bi.uk sin*, ms of electrum or amber, now called 
let fo elect rum are ettnbuted m mv occult virtues of a 
tell-tale ch >.ra< ter, and ace >rdmg to Plmv, a cup of this 
substance hid the* piooertv of discov<*nng jxuson, by 
showing cert un h ilf-i nxles, like rainbows, in the liquor, 
whn Il also sp u kies and lnsst s as it on lne. 

Garinet, Jules : kuthorof 1 Ih t ■■ y -b If 1 >1. in Future, Paris, 
1 S1S in this i nr o u s wo* k will t>e found a desi i ipt 1011 of 
the S ibb b h, .1, <b .* '*! t ■ tnui 01 demon ,, a d.scourse- on the 
su[)'Tstitions t ouin m led vv.tli inu'ic among tin* ancients 
and the modern-, 

Garlic : A sjvefics of onion, < filtrvated throughout Europe, to 
wlm h 1 , ittnlmt *d 1 ert un i.ult pr-ex^ ties Jt is believed 
by the (beck-, end tw Tm ks that tie* use ot tins vegetable, 
ul even tie* m *nt ion ol 11 s n um*, 1-, 1 sure ( hat til against the 
evil e\ (*," and , pain-,1 v u.iihus b{ \ ^ New-built houses 
ami the stern-, of bolts beioiupup to Greece and Turkey, 
hue* * long bum lies of <:arlic hunting from them as a pre¬ 
ventive against the fatal < nvv of anv ill disposed person. 

Gar let : Preserves the health and promotes joy, but in the 
c ise <_>! lovi*r ;, <list 01 d 

Gamier, Gilles : A werwolf, condemned at Dole, under 
Louis Xllt , tor having devoured a number of children. 
IF* was burned alive, and lus body, after being reduced to 
ashes, was scattered to the winds, 

Gassner : (SVr Hypnotism!. 

Gastromancy, or Divination from the Belly, is now generally 
explained by ventriloquism, the voice in both cases sound¬ 
ing low and hollow, as if issuing from the ground, Salverte 
enforces this opinion, and adds : “ The name of En- 
ga^tnmythes, given by the Greeks to the Pytln.e (pnestesseg 
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of \polio) indicates that they nnd - 1 use of thi-> ;<rtifo c* " 
Tin- explanation is only partial, and tin* text of Ujuh . 
.. j'nv voice* shall <lio as one t W it li.itli .1 t until.tr- smut," 
JS inapplicable in such an aivunieut Tiu.^ wlm an* 
experienced in clairvoyance air nwaie that the \>,u e o 
often reduced very low, in consequ<mn* of , L 1 h 01 "■ in th * 
respiration. Plus was the < ase with so.n- oi tic* ,.,1 ; « M [ 
tho-UMses, though in^.iuno in iv hive o>.uire<i wh*m 
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. cntnloquism was resorted t 
hind m our own tune. 

\nother method of practising tin* a in tent 
( onnects it with crystal-scorn', as vc-seh o! e 
.uid lull of do if w iter, weic used, who h were \> 
«>i al In'll! < d e indies In this <;•■.*, a \ ouir' 
w lS gentWallv the seei , and t he demon w.v 
low \ 0.1 pe bv the magician. KVphes v ore 11 1 
tie* magical uppcaraiK esseen m t he* ilie.eun, 

Giudillon, Pierre: \ s.ncorer, 'vh.o Wm hi,- 
p eng about at night m the (oviu ol a h ir*■ 
Gaufridi, Louis: V Hrmteh cm !•■• > mue, bumd » 
,d \* 1)1 j 01 [ ! !•* was l < Uo* if Mm ^!h- 

Mb.n live pel son and Manue.s v oned J<e him 
high s >. e tv, l)il t tor ill his pries* J v g u b, lc h d 
\ ei! 1 whom he* had vilri d w,p. s* nt In ho' , 
rtnive.it of UisiihiiLs, and h-pe h.ri'n fi ioHo.vr 
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nn; the oedulous nuns IHnne* tint 1 lepion 
posv-.Wd the 10 ne.it At the inst.-n 1 oi J h 
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Aix, and < oiideinned to I)-* lur u*d .doe 
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the name vn e;i it> one of tin t am 
tom on e Tie se were beine Mil 
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Gauthier, Jean: V11 uiihemmi i h.M.s 1 \ . 

!• • ci\ ed ny his promises, had lira ploy ul< d wo n 
and twenty thmmnd pounds, with w!m h to 
and tie* adept sot to work But niter Ire n.,o 'U 
he mu away with the King s mo,i>*v 11 
sue.], r iptu; e.l, ,1 nd hanged 

Gauthier of Bruges : ft is irlatol that 

made a bishop bn Pope \n Indus II 
1 lenient V, .impeded to ( l0( | ,nj oust 

asked that le* should be bin 10 1 with ho 
hand Some line* alter ho deal h, iMpe 1 
J'oitiei',, noul, iimbng hmis*!! one dew 
monaoery, askt d to set' 1 5 1 • * , mil tins ol him idun.i 
deposed. He r aesol the tunih to bn u ,.0 y d, | 

lion died to see (/,/ni 1 // icy <>( IU mp < presenting Ins .n t 
wd h a wit hered hand. 

Gb 3 lo : An order ot priests moony the Hi people of 
Hoast, West of foyoland 

Geber, otherwise \bOu Moussuh 1 )]d! ir al Soft, was 1 to. n\ e * »t 
liaman, in AlesopotanUa, or, aciordin; to other .iccoyrti-, 
a Spanish Moor, horn at Sa\de, somewhen. about the t ml 
ol tiie eighth century, th oe.yh all d ite-. com « onny him 11 >■ 
extremely doubttul.' Pramiealiy nothmy m known ot In. 
hfc lie utide 1 Look, wide evperiim'nts 111 ni'-laihiuiv nmi 
Chc-mistry, with tlieobiotot disco.eimy tin- Lomtitueul 
( ‘‘dents of metals, m the com se of who ii lit' ^tunibl'd ii])on 
mtne acid and red oxide «d m<'rcnr\ It is, md ed. upon 
actual discoveries that Ins reputation 1.-, based, add not upon 
te many spurious treatises'winch have been ittidmted to 
winch embrace the entire ya;nu r ot t.he sui'.ufs 
1 e h r<? d extant works, winch aie m Latm, c mnot but 

>e i cgai iled with suspicion, especially as sc*\ eral medi.e\ al 
enters adopted ins name. It is behered, however, that 
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created thing, animate or inanimate, to be protected by its 
guardian genius, a sort of denn-god, who presided over its 
birth, and was its constant comp inion till it- death Thus, 
Censoriuus, who lived about the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury, wrote as follows : " The grunts it, a god suppos'd to 
be attendant on everyone from the time ot his bo th. . . . 
Many think the genin'* to be the same' as the lats of the 
ancients. . . . We may well believe that its power over 
ns is gre.it, vea, absolute. . . . Some a-enbe two genu 
at least to those who live- m the houses of inai ned persons.” 
Euclid, the Socratic philosopher, gives two to e\etv one, 
a point on which Lueihus, m his S itire-T insists we can¬ 
not be informed Co the gem 'is, theie'ore, s<» powerful 
through the whole course of one s life, they ottered \ early 
sacrifices. As the birth of every mortal was a peculiar 
object of lus guardi m genius's m>!h llude. the marriage- 
bed was called the genial bed, leetus gem.ihs ” , the 
same invisible 'patron was supposed ,iN> to be th ' mtlior 
of joy and hdauLv. whence a pnou- was i died a genial 
life, ‘ geiviahs vita.” Theie is a curiou-. pi--age relating 
to the funrtion- of the Greek demon- in tile s vinp.^ium 
of Plato, m whn h he sa\ s f s/\ t ch o f S ntgi, m ’ lioin it 
(i.e., the agency of genu) proceed a'! the aits oi divination, 
and all the seiencc of pt tests, with i e-t >e< < to saenlu es, 
initiations, me Mutation-, and everything, m short, wlueh 
relates to otacle- and enchantment- The d< ltv hold - no 
direct mtei umr-e with mm , but, bv the. me ms, all the 
converse and communications between the ipif and men, 
whether asleep or awake, take place , ami lu who is wise 
in these thing- is i man peculiar!* guided bv his gmi o 
We here see the origin of the comas tiou b< tween demono¬ 
logy and magic, an a-.sj). ration p e i j > e t u \ 11 v 01 cun;,n : in 
the romances oi the ha-t, ll the |inns ot I he Mussulman- i an 
be identified W’th the genu of the P! u.pmst- s t , ■.(!-■> Jinn,1 
Germany: Lu>r c.ul> (human m cgn\ -■ e Teutons. 

Magic as formulated and IxTeved m bv the lhumans 
in the Middle Age-, bear-, along with t •. t a <>( it- unmis¬ 
takable derivation trom the ancient Teinomc p hgion, the 
impress of the mlluenee wioiight by the natural ihu.n ter- 
tsties ot the country upon ifm mind ol it- inhabitant-, 
Deep forests, gloomy mountains, limdle,- mutasv*-, 
cuvemed rocks, ni\sterious sprim;-, ..11 tin-.* la Iped to 
shape the weird and terrible lmagmitwn winch mav be 
triced m Teutonic mythology, ami later m the d.irkir and 
nunc repulsive a-pects ot magte and win la I'ati, you h 
first arose m (',er,nuny, and tin i e olu u la d rival v tied.me 
A* the i la >h and strife ot Teuton .md Korn m ot ( la ,-tian 
and Heathen have left liah-hble re* onl- in luj’klo,.* uaf 
historv, so we mav find tlami as mih lv m the mien el 
belief of the Middle Ages file v arias monkish I a mis 
are replete with .amount - of maga ami so.i.uv, :mb- ting 
plainly the proems by wha h the am a nt <h. ta - had lx < ona- 
evil and degiaded upon tin introdm tin-a of tla m w< r 
lehgion Mnacle- are remained, when these « v tl mu , 
ace robbed of all power at the name ot (_hii-t, m Dmme 
some blessed relic, then chanted and pri-nned b, math 
mountain, river and sea in eleinal daikucs-, whilst it was 
told how uusfoi tune and ch nth weie the Lin varying i'i ward , 
fur those who still might follow the out< ,i-l gods 

Again, the sites and peuods of the great religious ie-ttvals 
of the Teutons aie perpetuated m those s ml to be the 
place and Lime of the Witches’ Sibbith and other m\ ster¬ 
ious meetings and concUvcs Mountains < specially 
retained this character -as the Venusnerg, the Iior-elbeig, 
and LiJocksberg, now become tile I Jevil’s realm and abode 
of the damned, Chapels and cathedrals were full or relu s, 
whose chiei virtue was to exorcise the spirit- ol evil, while 
the bells must be blessed, as ordained by the Council of 
Cologne, m order that demons might be ait righted by 
their sound, calling Christians to prayers , and when they 


fled, the persons of the faithful would be secure ; that the 
destruction of lightnings and whirlwinds would be averted 
and the spirits of the storm defeated ” 

Storms were always held to be the work of the Devi! 
or the conjuration of his followeis. In their fury might be 
heard the tiamphng of Ins infernal train above the tossing 
forests or holy spires, and Imre is seen tin* transformation 
Odin and his hosts had undergone. Another instance of 
this is found when tin* Valkyiies, the Choosers of the Slam 
ruling to places of battle, have beeome the medi.eval 
witi lies i idling astmle broom-sticks, on their missions of evil. 
Castles of flames, when* the Devil holds wild revel; con¬ 
claves ot corpses revivified by evil knowledge; unearthly 
growths, vitalized bv hanged men’s souls, springing to life 
beneath gallows and gibbets , little men of the lulls, 
malicious spirits, with thui caps ot mist and cloaks of 
invisibility, m these mav be seen the meeting of the 
Heathen and l linsti in stones, and the origins of that 
terrible b- ket in mam . and it - tiam ol tem>r and death, 
which is one ot tin' d u kest nivslems of the Middle Ages. 

Wit. lu i.ill was at fust derided as a delusion bv men of 
sense and edm alum, and belie! in it was at finally for bidden 
by some ot tin* earhet imnuils It was m the litteenth 
and sixteenth centime- that it attained prominence, 
helped gre.itlv tluieto h\ the fat t that magic, sorceivaiul 
witi lu rail had now be. oine a c rime in the eyes ot the ( hurt h 
—a (rune punish bole by ( oulisc.it urn and death It mav 
be 1 1 uI\ said th j the Holy Gathers and Iiupusitois first 
s\st>'m,i ti-, J .uul formulated Black Magu 1 nder sink 
authoniy, b< liel m it flourish, d, tilling the people with 
eitln i an abjei . leal or uuliolv curiositv. 

The pi 1 1 1 i v es lor living the c haige of Sou/ery and witeh- 
( raf t at a p< t sou’s door were, ot t nurse, main besides that 
oi care 1 > • the soul . Im prison d feuds, political enmities, 
rehyimi - bilteiim and treasutv m eds lound in this an 
nil tailing a >d suu mean - ot ,u hu'v mg tlx it* m famous ends. 
However tins might be, lire < hargi s wa re hurled at high 
and low, and death tlunbv u iped a phntilul harva st 
file lamoiis ( oum d oi tonstanie began the \ears of 
terror with its pto-t upturn ot the dnrtimes ot Wvilif and 
the Inn aie ; nl f < * 1 1 ft IIH-- am l ft mure of 1 i ague At this 
time, toe a. Work was jmbh-lu d bv one of the Inquisitois, 
called the anion, a i ompiclumsiv e list oi the sms 

agam-t leiiguniahd m tin tilth v olunu' an exhausti\e ac¬ 
count v\.ls w v. u of that ot ■‘•orcerv file h-L ol c,'lines 
.uiompu-lud l)v witilu . n- iDt a if d, such as si i ond sight, 
abili L\ top m! si mb, i ad top, t» 11 ( \ < nt s , power t< > cause 
disi as* de Uii bv li ditmug ,oul di -tr native sloi ms , to 
traii-loim t hemsel v i - into lua-ts and buds, to bring 
about id a U tovi , lum nnrw of living lx tugs and etops , 
then emm 1 y ag.n u d i In Id, c u and j -i .u 1 u_ e of (h vom i ng them. 

1 ’apal bulls appealed lor tin appointment ot 1 injuisitors, 
who mu -t not be inl* i ten d wit h by tie < i * d authorities, and 
the Lmperor and n inning prim m too!: such mulct tf.eir 
jn'ote, turn flu ] x i ,i i a l *' > 11 - , ose to a hrnut\ unpalal- 
1 ' lied m otlna (oiiaiii’s, t,l! tin following icmtury, and 
hundnd- wen, burned Ml tie .pace ot a lew \ ears. Two 
Impii Moi, of tin- turn, Jaton Springer, and I Icinu us 
indito 1 , i o mj aled tie- l.unon- Mullet:* 1 /ulcju tu u hi , a 
lonipfue sv-tmn oi w 11< in r a It, ad o a pi 1 lect. method ot 
pi. tu tng the i-i i.ou nl i apable and g m 11 \ ol any and cv ei y 
i rime \ e L j I was me Put p.u tlx a- an apology- * a pointing 
out <il tin 1 ne<<"--itv toi the* externunution ol such a horde 
of evil-doer- At this time, too, appealed the bull ol 
Hop© I in lot eii L V I i I , atiothet eomjireliensivc method and 
prut e-s lor trials and torlin es 

flie-e jH-rsecutunis wvie intermittent throughout the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, breaking out again with 
renewed vigour m t he se * enteeu th century. It was stimu¬ 
lated m this by the increasing .xtnle between Catholics 
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and Protestants and the rendition of the country, devasta¬ 
ted by wars, plague and famine, was an ever-ready and 
fruitful source of charges that might hr- brought a-nnist 
sorrerv Two cities, Bamberg and’ Whir/bum attained ,m 
unenviable fam<> for s inyumarv trials md number <,f vn tuns 

In the first named < ity, I’rmiypBishop Ceorge 11 , ami 
his suffragan, bYedrru Corner, piose* uted the holy* in¬ 
quisition with Sin'll energy tint between the \ (MislOj 5 
and Lhjo nine hundred tn ds too!: ]>Lu ig -u\ Imrnbed people 
bi’ing burned Confessions of wh,ite\er the holy f,(tints 
wished, were wrung from the \m tuns under exttmu*' and 
mender torture Ki< !i end poor, learned and ignorant, 
were fathered into the Pels, the lunuln r ott.m Piny so 
.great that names were never taken and wntfen down/the 
prisoner b< my cited as Vo i, p , U id so on 

At Wm/bnjy, Lntheranism was gaining yiound, and 
lunc a,yam the < haiye ot son.# f\ wax biouylit ay met its 
followels The bishop, Philip \do!ph, who < aim* to the 
see iri iOJp did not dare to openlv prosec ut< them, so 
took this me Uisof punislune those unt uthtul to the ( bun h 
In ilaiib' r s fiihfiof/in a ]faynti in iv be found a list oi 
twenty' mue burn:nes, eoveimy a short period prior to 
it)2p h.aeh bin mny (onsisted ot several \ntims, tin 1 
numbeis lanyiny fiom two up to ten or more !t is a 
stranye piocessinn w** see here, winding tlieir wav to d» ath 
throuyh the Jlames and b.tter smoke, a pioce-.-aon pethetn 
and teinbh' < >1<i men and women-, little yirls end boys 
and infants, all emissanes of t hr bvil fine, noitl. ladus 
and washerwomen, vicars, * anons, Muyem and minstrels , 
liaun.u h, a senator, “ the latest <iti/en m W uivbury ” , 
a very i a h man, a keepei ot the pot house, tin. bishop's 
own nephew and pa,ye. the most beautiful yirl m Wur/- 
bury," a Huckster, a blind mil, In iny bemys be nle tin 
decapital i d dead -the pi or< smoti is endh w a -1 In. conditions 
were \ moiis 

Stiang* ly, it was at W'ui/bmg, m i ; pi, that tlm I mt tn .,1 
for will lu i.lit took plai e, that ot Mama Ivmiata, • >t the 
Commit of Cnter/ell She wa,-> comb mnyd on .ill tin old 
charyes, of consorting with the Devil, bewUchments and 
other mfenial practices, and binned tin ie m the month of 
June, the last victim oi camel sip u rs| i turn 

Towaids tin' mnl ot the aa mi'hxmtli eontupy, ibsb'Jief 
in the truth ot web In rail .nnl *riti**sm of tire whole-,ale 
burnings beyau to bi lit 1 .11 < 1 , though eai her than tins, souk 
had dared to lift their % me* ayuir-l the' mpistne and 
ignorance of it all ('oi iH'Iius s ms, i prn si m Main/, had, 
befote fyjg st tied Ills doubt ot tin' whole ]ihk I'olui'y, 
but sulti red tor Ins temerity Johann* s \\ u r, ph\ -m mu 
to the Duke oi Chw e->, Thomas h rad, anotin'i pin sii i,;n. 
Adam Tanner, a Havanan Jeaut, mil Iasi, 1 >i11 not least, 
l'rcd'Tick Sjfree, also a Jesuit, who, more than all helped 
to end 1 he reiyn of (error and supeisiitnui 

Ale henna the foi crumier oi modern < liemist i y, belonytd 
in those' days (o the realm of mayn , and was there lore 
Satanic m its detnatinn, and i1-» follow'd':-. liable to t lit - 
char,ye of sons rv and the ponalt v ol death in (hi , hated it 
ity wo Imd empt'ioib <md pimees, often devoied to th" 
studv tlu'inselves, or takiny into the L r syi vice well-known 
practise:'* oi the art, as when joailnm 1 had Johnnies 
TriLhcmuis as te.udu'r ol aMiolugv and (Let* uder ot 
mayic,” and the Lmpeioi Kudolph employ ny Mk hacl 
Maier .is his physician. 

Germany supplies a lony ioil of names famous lor tlieir 
discoveries made m the name ot mayie , mem who b\ then 
scratch for knowledge and truth laid themselves open to 
much terrible suspicion. lieic we Imd Para* els us, ‘—that 
inexplicable figure who m his search for the Chxir of Lite 
discovered laudanum, poihaps m some magical distillation 
of black poppies at midnight horn ; the great Cornelius 
Agnppa ; Basil Valentine, prior and chemist, Henry 


S flr ^\:: h r i ;" in ™\ traill of stu . 

a '"" 1,,v ’ 1 y '" r Oi" Ou-.w mvstoru-s of 

11 ‘p, t ' 1, ‘ minu most steals ol nature 
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only hr anjiiimt by mb Did nn ms, and tlx- oml of the 
in.iyici.m w m often the pine pioiiuscl and mcxor.iblv 
-lmu.m.l,., I, v thr l-.v.l on- Th, s - mvh. .md mn-mnus 
eenticd t li'-nwlv rs about one m.iyn i.m csprudlv, and m 
elm ban -.t le gend we m i\ imd embalmed the general attitude 
and belief of the Middle \g»‘s towards 1* aiming and ;m\ 
attempt to extend the re dm ot knowledge 

The Ale hmmsfs were .dm ru\ stn s as then wu dings .dnm- 
dantlv t> ditv, I>11 1 mo,i uolable ot all in tins department 
of oi < nit 1 '•ut was fain 1 ) Coining the son ot peasant-., the 
mspiia d sinn hiake i 

Dm my the rim tv hhmrs' Wnr mmv wild ])r*'a* 1 mm s, 
seerr and f main s appear* d, *'\hoiting r and ]>roph*'s\me 
No doubt tin' c * Midi l ion o i the * omit i v * out nbu t* el t oWarilx 
] ir *)du* iriy these state-, ol h dlu* :nation and hvstuin, and 
m * on 1 1 ast to fin t > i roi, m, -,,'oid mn and so i row on all sides 
w” 1 ' hiv'e a* count > of e .tib*-, .ibsotbe d m siip<niatural 
muons Anna Id- .* Iiei of I o dung v is six li an one, as 
w c. ( In .' -ifian i Ponr,it ov/u/sc!i, wiio |ourne \ in- t in miybout 
Hohemia and hmuM i cl. a id lx r \ imoix aixl ]m ophesu'd 

At tin cud ol t In' vo f-jit i < a tli * >. nf m \ tli*' old tenet -> oi 
miyx were u-nd* * ; my ,r yic.*l ii d * hany A1* hems tlyy.AU 
to ->* p mate it - * D lioni tlx .n m*l lui.mm nx-ry* *1 tn th*' 
se.e me ol 'Innii-hiy Tlx n- .aim 1 ol tin m.ru il b* lu ts 
1*>r mnl t lien pt oi piii ts m me mb* id ol all kinds ot s* * ret 
so' let ies, mam ol wlm !i wane founded on those *>l the 
Middle \y*‘s bi(*misomv -w'hoa b.cmning. are at- 
1111 ml< d by somt to a « * v ; t, m yudd ol masons hand* *1 to- 
g* (hey iu i tlx 1 I mu id i n i < 1 1 *t r.n bm y ( at Ix'di al, 1 m I b\ ot 1 1 c' r 
aut hoi die . to K’o-x ru* i,mi - m tormed th* basts and pat¬ 
tern toj 111 ill \ m lx l S' L 1 r t '.O- lie. 

In 1 he (lyhtemth ("i.ttmv L: >* • .* limn ish* *1 exenvdmyl v 
( )* * ultmm In.inir lamp mt We heat ol h redei ic Ic 
William winidmi • {.nth' M* nx r-i m a hofise kpl'cudlv 1 > u l It 
Joi r\ Ol d rtf’i-i O, ot V S* t)'n#:p|)Jel, J •! x to) ol .1 eal* Willi his 
m tyx pun* h and < u. i< . loi i us n ; Px spirits oi the *h ad , 
of L l v a(er' w j t n 1 w* * -,pm i , ■ > h' , < out man* l , *rf the Mo])s*'s, 
a so* let r \rho-o rife ot I’tiHs tjoii ws ,e tho-'C ol the I'* ill- 
pi l: s , 11 x l \\ ilclies Dabb il it ln a i UId ,iiid * 1\ ill /eel form , 
and ot (ail Datxl, the mv -tx.al l.matn who killed 
Kol/i lux 

L'ix 1 Illuminati v hns* ha* bin, , spte ad my tn I ranee*, 
did >-o mm ii lo.vand. p. meiiiy aboul tlx man\ violent 
e hany , { h.'o , w- o b tm i, *1 t *)•>« I lie ,n a so* x t \ b^ Adam 
W : di mpl and loUv'd bv IUioii von Ivni 1 ; 1 ,*’, a stud* ill 
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dish bid d .md br.d eu up m i ; h j us mllueiu*' incai- 

* ulable and w despie.ul m il ■ clh * a, loi hmy alt* i wail*Is 
Man v ot he h mu . <>* ■ u;. * outing under t in' * at* gor> of 
m> six. K,a Jung widimg < ci, pi ophe-t and lx alt'j , Anton 
Mi sin* . , t lumps, ov * 1 er .md apod le ol .annul magnetism ; 
the M nijiix do Piusigur, mayixUist and ‘.pit ilualisl , 
Madam*’ voil !vi udriiui pieatixi ol j>* a* e and ci* money to 
mourn hs and prnie* , , /sehokke tin* m>stieal s* er, and 
I), j i,slitin-, Jvcin r, believe! m magnetism and histoiian 
ol those two l.unoiii ease** of possession and mcdiunislup, 
the ' Maid of Orlach ’ and the Seel ess of Pievoist ” 
parly m the nineteenth * I'litury occurred the iemai kable 
cures said to be altected by 1‘rmce iiohenlolie, a digiutaiy 
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of the Church. He was led to believe in the power of heal¬ 
ing through the influence of a pc i. im named M irtin Muhel 
Most of these cures took nl ice a f Wnr/hiipf, tin' ‘-cene-. of 
former san^mn irv witch burni ngs, and it is ^ ud th.it up 
wards of four hundred people, deii, dumb, blind and para¬ 
lytic were cured by the power ol lervent prayer 

About this tim° also ooi ined the fam >us i tse of " stig¬ 
mata ” in the person of L’l' cest itie, K \ the. itie Fineuck, 
the nun ot 1 hilmeu Tiu* ivm i r k ible fe i in res were the 
appearance ot a bloolv enm r ir’s !mt to** lie t<l , m i* ks 
of wound'-' m hand-., feet and vole, and crosses on the b* ■* ist, 
with frequent bleedm theiebom Tiv.s p vsisted tor 
many years and the c ise is m*Mt. >ned by sevenJ notable 
men of the time 

In nineteenth century Ocenltism ^v• * lnul as in the e irher 
penods, stories of haunt mgs and domes ot mischievous 
sprites existing bead- 1 1'ir.nd «1 1 •.> jin -it ions bv educated 
men ; as that on the ‘ 1 mrt’i dimension m sp tee ’ bv 
Zollner in Ins I'm cm md-'iMSfl Physi, %, and another on the 
luminous emanations hom m4;e-td obe-its m 1»r'oft \ on 
Rmchenbach’s treatise on the () I <>,• < > /VG« l >i’i . lints 
betraying an unimstuk.\ib.lT- hkwe -s to its piecursor, the 
magic of the M.ddte Ays 

Spn ih*a/i\:n Tu<* m iveinmt o' modern smntu.ih vm, 
which left such a deep nnp.s. ni Amei a i, Fiame and 
K.lgland, attach'd (ijnuauv m a much les-, degme FUit 
it would be mde d surprising it the lounti v whic i gavT so 
great attention to mignettsm when-m soaiu, mbulcs and 
clairvoyanti were so phutim!, the t ounti \ of seers and 
mvstics, did not interest Pneh m tile Wid- aimed p’u nmn- 
ciia of spuituali ail \nd in mtig itoi s th.-,e were m Ge; - 
iii({ ii v’, though we h l\v no ; .oaf ot any in tie* p'*r,od mi- 
mediately folio 1 ,ring the Ko> he-Uer Kanpmgs Fichte 
declared lor the tors ot s;v i it uahsm , 11 nun mn, aho, 

the author of the P/UG - >R\ \ <>; thy 1’uc >n vi ms, dcsttrd 
to give the phenomen i a d *hmte ['1 if e m phf!n-.oph\ C u 1 
du Prel, m his Ptpl n 1/ , point' to spiritu¬ 

alistic m indcstatioii' as evidence ot a subconscious region 
in tile hum ill mmd Du Fiel al-o louuded a monthly 
m igazme, ilu Sphinx, d*\(ued to in* mle*n*e, ot -qci itu 
alism, and Aksakoit, tie* well known Kami m spirauahst, 
published tne n suits ot Ins re*e irche-. m (i^rtumw and m 
the Herman langu up*. be*. mm he was not permitted to 
publish them m Fuse in Vnotlur pmlo onhm cxpoti. nt 
of tuc spinuiahstu. do. tune was F non 1 felh-nn u li, who 
founded on its tenet-, i d. steel hyp u mmy ol h.s own — 
namely, that no chancy ot \roiid, or rphcie, ’ ocem's at 
birth or death, but men ly a i h mge ia the mode of percep¬ 
tion So milch tor the* phiiosophn a! aititiuL* toward-? the 
phenomena The pop.nl m w-po.itf was doubtless more 
influenced by the pel tormina *, or tire m dmms \rho from 
tone to time iound tie .r wiy to hi,many The most im¬ 
portant ot these was ifeinv Sl.np., who .ought uduge m 
that country from his Fughsh persecutors i i is rem u k ible 
mamiestations m (in many, a ud’*r the obyrv at jou oi /ol liter 
the astrononu r, left nothing to be d*sU'*d horn a spiritu¬ 
alistic point ol view 

Gerson, iean Charfier de : Cue leiru-d and icons i ham ellor 
ot the University or Pans, who died m r jeo He was the 
author of the 7: <>; Spin/ s, whn li ? untamed i uh*s 

for distinguishing true row lat.oiis from fgUa, and ot 
J sboloqy Ref on,i'd , wm> h had a gre.it succt ss. 

Gert, Berthomine de : V sore less ot lhe town oi PiVcllaC 
in Gasoogny, who cun tensed about the year lOo.S that when 
a sorceress returning from the S ibh.it li was killeil oil tile 
way, the devil was in the li ibn ot taking her shape and 
making her reappear and die in her own dwelling so as to 
preserve her good reputation tint it lie who had killed 
her had a wax candle about him, and made with it the sign 
of the cross on the body ot the witch, the devil could not 


with all his strength remove her, and so was forced to leave 
her there 

Gervais : Archbishop of Rheims, died in 1067, His death 
w is 11" v 1 led to a Norm m knight, returning from a pil¬ 
grim ige to Koine, by a hermit whom he met on the wav, 
and wno told him that on the pievious night he had been 
distuibed by a vision of demons miking a great noise 
rti-w hut, they snd, been r irry mg the body ot (iervar; 
trom Kheinis, but because ot Ins good deeds he had been 
(lion hom th'*m On his return to Rheims the knight 
found tint (Uuh was d * id, and tint tin* time of his death 
ooi 1 esponded ex u lly with tin* time of the hermit's vision. 
Ghor-Boud-Des, The: Pin* people <>t “ < lhor-bnnd -1 md " 
Mr Po- o. k«* m h's India in boc.c muntams tint these 
’H'ou’r ait' the s,im** as the “ Corvbantes,” or ministers of 
the g. xIs, ot he, wise known <ts the C ibiri 

Ghost Seers : Sir Whllnm llamihton has observed, however 
astonishing, it is now proved, beyond all ration \1 doubt, 
tint in <*<' uni abnoi m.il stiles ot the nervou > organism, 
perception 1 are iiossilde tlirongh other than th<_* ordinary' 
chinn-U ot tin sense-," lint, w.burnt entering into this 
m M ipnvsi. .1 1 -(’ 1'*> 1 1 o 1, folk lore holds that nssous born 
at .> fnrtunl ir tim ■ ot the <1 iv line the poWv*r ot see.mg 
ghosts ‘ Thus it 1 said in Inne 1 'lure,” siys Mr rinsel- 
to*i 1 ) vets t h if . h Jdren born dm mg twilight ai e su])pose<l 
to ii ive Hi s pecul.arit *. , and to know who of tiesr .a_.|nain- 
tam e will a' * U do* Souk* spy that this prope; t \ 'oelongs 
ab > to tno .e who hinpeii to bt* born exictlv at twelve 
o\ io. k at night, or, a' lire pi* is mtr\ sxv in So ne*svtshiry, 
a 1 hi It i ben 111 < lume hour s will lnve tin* pow<*r to see 
s[>i 11 ts The sani>* belu*t prev ul- m Yorkshnoi whete it 
is lonimoaly s,ippo,ed i!i a thddien bom during tin* hour 
after m;dmgu> Hue tin* privilege through life ol seeing the 
spirit- of the d pirted Mr I lecidei’son s ivs tint "a 
Yo kbure l.id\ mtoimed him stie wa-* very tie u iwnng thus 
d; 'tmguished, but the k hid not strm k twelve when 
she w is ben When a 1 hild she mentioned this wreum- 
st me to an old servant, adding tint Mamin 1 was sure 
her bi.thd iy was the e p'd, not the 2 Rh, for she lnd in¬ 
quired .it tire tune.’ ‘ Ay, A\,' vud the old woman, turn¬ 
ing to the (hud's mirs-\ misUvAs would be vei y anxious 
ab nit th it, to 1 b mms bm .1 after mid-iught see mou* things 
than oth. r folk ’ ” 

lku-. rUpenUtiou pie^ails on tlu- t'oiitiimn 1 , e.n<l, m 
Uenmi.rtv, SurhlaT clnldren ii ive prerogative' fir iiom 
envrebi* t'noip.-, tells how in F\er tlieie was a w mian 
who w 1-b urn on a Smida v and, hkeoihei Suiul in 1 mid: ell 
ii cl the rai ult v of a *i ng 1 mu h th it was hidden ti om ot hers. 
Put, because oi tlu ' pro pis tv, sii * could not p ns by a < 1 lurch 
at mgiO wrtiiout si-emg a tie me or e. spin pv L'lie gilt 
1 ). ime a pert(*(e, bin den to her , she the.efoie sou gut tne 
.idv.i'i' ot a 111111 skilled 111 such mitteis, who directed her, 
w 11 e 111 * v e r sir** saw a sj>e. lie to s iv, " < Vo to 1 let,veil ' but 
wiich sire met a lie me, ' Hang on' ” llappe.ung some* 
tinn* al'mr to m *et a ite irse, she, through lap-e ot ,,-iemoipy 
eied out, 'li) to lleiveu' ” and siraigliLw tV the hearse 
rose in the an* and \ amsUed Ato rwaids, meeting a spectre 
sue said to it, I tang on 1 ” When tile spectre thing round 
he/ nr. iv, hung on tie, ba< k, and drove her d >wn into the 
earth b.hore it h'oi three days her shrieks Wv*re he ird 
be*lore the* spectre would put an end to her wreh lied hte." 

It is a pojmlar article 01 Until 111 Scotl md th it those who 
an* bom on ( iinstnus Day or Good Fruity have the power 
of seeing spirits, and e m of comuiaudiiig tnem, a super¬ 
stition to which Sir Waiter Scott alludes m Ills Mannion 
(stanz 1 zi) The Spaniards imputed the haggard and 
do win ast looks ol their Philip Ii. to the disagreeable visions 
to wan n this privilege subjected him. 

Among uncultured tribes it is supposed that spirits are 
visible to some persons and not to others. The ' k natives " 
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of the Antilles believed tint tlm de id appeumd on 11 10 ro U 1 
when one went alone, but not when they went together , 
among the Finns the ghosts of tin* dead were to l)e vvn by 
the Sh.im.ms, and not by men generally, unless m dreuni 
It is, too, a popul ir theory with s ivage 1 ,i< is th it th • vml 
appears in dreams to vis*t the sleeper, and hence q h \ \ been 
customary for rude tribes to drink various mtoxu atmy 
substances, under the inionsson tbit when thrown mio 
the state of ecstasy they would hive* plei-,,*gg vo: mis ()n 
this aecount cert mi trines on *h,* Vm i/o 1 usee ruin u id¬ 
entic' plants, producing <iu into ;n it ion lading t uvutv-tour 
hours. During; this period they are sud to be subjeet to 
extraordinary visions, in th# course ot which ih-*y aeipnre 
information on any subps t they nny spe llIIv require 
For a si,ml ir reason the lull ibdauts of North Pm./il, wlie.i 
anxious to discover some guilt V per oil, wei e m t h • h ihit 
of administering nar.otic drinks to seru-., in wince designs 
t!m criminal nude Ins appeirmce The P tli formau Tu- 
di uis would .give children cert uu mtoxuc mis m ord* r to 
gnu from the ensuing vision inform ition nbout their ene¬ 
mies Ami the Darien Indian-, used the seed-, ol the iht'iua 
suui^itines to prodm e m chddrmi pi ophefn d“hnum, dm mg 
which theV reve tied tile whereabouts ol hidden trea-mics 
Gilles de Laval I land ot Ruiz, and M.irshil of luam.e, the 
Flue Hurd" of our nursery le pmds, and u 1 iniou-, 
sorcerer, was born about the \ear i jjo, of one of the uiost 
famous launhes of Hntian v Mis lather died when hr \n-, 
in Ins tWiuitieth year, and Pac* impetuous I id found mm-,' It 
possessed ot uiilinuled powei and wet lih Hv oirlu, he 

was connected with the Roe.*ys, tile ( icons, and the Moif- 
moiemgs Through his 1 ither's itunv tV v iw uue tip-* 
lord of lif teen princely doniuus, \ j elding a- n.enue 
three hundred thousand hvre, lie was lumFome, lithe, 
Well-limbed, but di-dutguished bv the append. ige of <L 
he i.d of bluish lilii!; Ills address w is f.i'mtnig, his 
erudition extensive, lie < outage unimpe n h ihle leverv- 
thing seemed to promise a splendid and illustrious < o;ei*r 
lustead ol th it dirk and unset able history .vim h has 
associated the name of Him.* He ird wit'n s > m m\ tiadilums 
of horror and legends of atrocious i nm-*s 

At the outset he did nothing to jtisUfy an e\ il aiigurv 
lie verve J with zeal and g illanti \ r m tin* wars ol t'h rrle, VI 
agunst the huighsh, ami h id fought under Joan ot Arc in 
the eve? memorable Siege ot ()i Ir %mjt ' Mis exploits pro 
cured ium from a grateful king tin* reward of the high 
dignitv of Marshal oi Franee I-'roui this point Ins career 
tended downwards lie retirc*d to Ins Fa-dl* 1 ot Fh imptoce 
ami imliilg(*d m the. display ot the most luxuiiou-. st ite 
Two hundred horsemen <i,_< ompamed him on his trtvefs, 
and his tram, when he went hunting, exu ceded in magni¬ 
ficence that of the King himself His retainers wore the 
most sumptuous chesses , ms houses were cap irisoucd with 
the richest trappings ; his castle gates were thrown open 
day ami night to all comers, for whom an ox was daily 
roasted whole, and sheep, ami pigs, and poultry, wine, mead, 
and hippocras provided m suificicnt quantities fot live 
hundred persons He earned the same love of pomp into 
his devotion. His principal chaplain, whom he called a 
bishop, a clean, a ch inter, two arch deacons, lour vicars, a 
schoolmaster, twelve assistant chaplains, and eight chori¬ 
sters, composed Ins ecclesiastic.il establishment F ich 
of these had his horse and his servant , all were drested in 
robes of scarlet and furs, and had costly appointments 
Sacred vessels, crucifixes, all of gold and silver, were trans¬ 
ported witii them wherever their lord went, together with 
many organs, each carried by six men. He was exceed¬ 
ingly dcsitous that all the priests of his chapel should be 
entitled to wear the mitre, and he sent mtny embassies to 
Rome to obtun this privilege, but without success He 
maintained a choir of twenty-five young children of both 


s'x*-., and Hies** lu* < y tv*] t > be imtru< Pd m singing by 
the i> ,k ->l misOvs <>t r u * d iv He hid also Ins comedians, 
1,1 '* "io, ns d moM ■*, and hi, png/eux and cveiy hour was 
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pie Pure 

l' 1 M If Fb«, M.ig.um i it \ oiiijg si i ;n**nr wedded t at h- 
'■'I'lh the hoe ,s ol the nob! Mono Thou,us, an event 

W’hs n uford d linn lash o < w i,is ot hist>! ,l v, uVg lus n.s uu* 
P i *s'-»n for I'lx.iumu id'i.i. M* aar the mnu splendul 
binquds, h • !i ppi I in i,i M mo-t ilu\,ihn tournaments 
Ills gu*‘sii, who < aui« ironi di parts to slum in the 4 revels 
<>t t hamptoi < , knew mg wlm h to admire tie* most, his 
skull m all '"Mi gilt I \ evui-e,, i|. lus piofound eiudiUmjg 
lh* hid i. >pou >ed a vorp *\ ipi,/i ol Inch birth," s,‘\g 
I'.hphas l.cvi, ami 1: *p*. h*. prutlc.dh shut up m lus 
< ‘stir,it M m lus o,il, a Imh had a tower with the nil r.i nee 
w dk*d tip ’ A lorxii t *••,•-. jin id 1 1 \ the Marshal that '! 
Wa„ in a ruiuotm state, iml mi one sought to penel' it: 
thoiem Ikhis, notwith vt.in.li-iiq, Madame de Kai/, who 
w is heqm utlv alone dm nm tin dm 1: horns, saw ied lights 
ino \mV to lml 1 1 o m tins in»y<*r , but she did not \ entU'W 
to question her h'moLiid, w:io<i bt/ u i c* ami sombre* dial - 
act( r idled her with extiMne time 

The iog.il state maintained bv the Loid of Retz was 
ordered on so r \h n-n e n ->< ale that .1 cm n exhausted lux 
apuuomh irn xhan u ible levenues, and to pmcuie the 
funds to- his pi‘in, a-, and his extravagum e ht* was com¬ 
pelled to -a*!! si*u‘ il oi In. himmi . Then the Maisli.nl 
attempted to dispose* ot hn Micqioiv ot Ingiamle Hut 
his iiei l - af-1 iw, m.diso .. d to - *.* tin *r va'lhabk* luln*r’* 
time eradunllv pm d a\.,iv into nothing sohc.itc ,, l the 
inter fc*i em ** ot the |\np, iml i mul i*dic! pi olubiti d him 
Iioui selling lu-, ])at<Mial c*st,*te- In tin-, pi edu ament, 
nio^t men would h ive (uited.ed lien piotunon, and en¬ 
deavoured to mmuillgi* then ole ome, but ( >i!!l s (/*' /o’/: 
was nr gable’ to !i. c* m < b p.Vm *'u d * p'emloi i r The luxuiie-. 
that suiiouuded him pare all that tor him math* hie 1 o 
hive shorn him ot In* hi igifna e'U •* would ham* been to 
str.kc i ile it 1 1 -! > I < >\v ai ln->m u I Mones , the i c*loi eg became 
th * p: uu ipal objcc t eg! hn de-nes, and *to obtain mone\ it 
v'eiued to Ills excit'd origin ttion only nee ess ir\ that he 
should t urn alt hemist 

Jin s -in at i or dingle info ltdv, Spam, and Mernnny, 
and incited tun adepts in the gicnt si ugtu c to lepmi tiom 
vvei > I iml to i he uplendom , o! <_ h unntoi e Amongst those 
who nbt lined t!ic* suii.iioiis'., amt continued nltached to 
him during thp rmuiinoe' of his caieei, weie J’mlati, an 
alchemist of Fadua, and a pii wuan of Hoitou, whose name 
Is no* e• yen At then in.ligation he built a stately 
laboiatory, and joined by other adepts, eagerly began the 
sc irc'li to! tin* ihuloM.phc*! d Stone I 1 or a twelve mouth 
the* fui nates blazed away ught merrilv, and a thousand 
chmnit d combinations disposed ol the* Marshal’s gold and 
silver. Meanwhile, the ah hemists Jeasted on the most 
luxurious viands, and quaked the rarest win os , and so 
admirable were their quartern that, as far as they were 
concerned, they would have 1 piomented the quest of the 
elixir vita 1 , or flic* Flulosopheis Stone, until ch 1 ith cut short 
their labours 

The impetuosity ot the Ford of Ret/ could not abide 
such lingering processe-. lhe wanted wealth, and he 
wanted it immediately If the grand secret could not he 
discovered by any quicker method, he would have none 
of it nor, iml“'‘d, as his ic*><)urc , *s vveie fast melting away, 
would it av ill him much it the search occupied several years 
At this junction the Poitou* in plusician and the Paduan 
alchemist whispered to him of quicker and bolder methods 
ot attaining the desired alkehest. if he had the courage to 
adopt them Glib's de tteiz immediately dismissed the 
inferior adepts, and put hirnseh in the hands of the two 
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abler and subtler masters. These persuaded him that the 
Kvil One could at once recoil to them the secret, and 
offered to summons him c\ (cncl'H*, for the Marshal to 
conclude with him \vhate\er arrangement he 1 bought best 
As long as lie saved Ins sou', the land of Ret/ professed 
himself willing to do am thing the devil might command. 

In this frame of mind he went to the ph\stcian .it mid¬ 
night to a solitary lecess m the neielibounng wood, where 
the physician drew the magic cm Le and made the custom¬ 
ary conjurations (i ?//<w h gened to the invocation with 

wonder, and expectant thit every moment the Spmt of 
Darkness would burst upon the st.tilled silence After a 
lapse of thirty minutes, the physician mamfesUd sums of 
the greatest alarm , Ins hair seemed to stand on end, las 
eyes glared with unutterable hoi*'or, he talked wsldh , 
his knees shook, a deadh pallor o\ erspread Ins countenance, 
and lie sank to the gtoiind (iilh a Was a man ot dauntless 
bravery, and gazed upon the strange seme unrinud 
After awhile the phv’-tc.i.iu pretended to rceovei conscious¬ 
ness He arose, and tinning to 1 m master, inquired it 
he had not rein u Iced the wrathtul countenance id the 
devil Dc li t t z replied that he had seen no devil Where¬ 
upon the ph\ snum dev laved lie had appeared m the fashion 
of a wild leopard, and had grown d .it him hornblv 'S on," 
lie s.ud to Ins lord, ‘ would have been the mime, and heard 
the same, but for your want of l.uth You could not 
determine to give vours<if up whollv to fils service, .md 
therefore lie thrust a mist be fere \ our eves" l), /b.L 
acknowledged thac his n solution trad somewhat fallen d, 
but that now lus choice w is mule, it indeed the hvil ()ne 
could be coerced into speaking, and revealing the ■-•-< n t 
of the univers d alkahest The pin-mi m mud that theie 
grew certain heibs m Spam cud Atnea wlm li p *kmusi d t!ie 
necessary power, and offered to go m seal ch of them him¬ 
self it the Lord of LWnl would supplv the funds As no 
one else would be able to dc t< < t the herbs so miraculously 
gifted, Dc Iictz thenked the phv-n l.in for lus voluntary 
self-denial, and loaded him vvitli all the gold lm could -q> ue 
The physician then took leave of his < uduloim p.itum, who 
never saw lum again. 

Dc Ret\ as soon as the phw-uinn had qmttc d ('hamptoce, 
was oik e more seiz< d with the ik v < r of uni. mb 11s dav.s 
and nights were c onsumed in ccisile-m muons of gold, 
gold, without which he must abandon lm gilded pomp and 
unholy pleasure-., gold, without which he could not hope 
to brave lus enemies or procure exemption iiom the just 
punishment of his i null s lit now turned for help to the 
alchemist Prelati, who agreed to undertake the enterprise 
it De Rctz furnished him with tin* (harms and talismans 
necessary in so troublesome a work lie was to sign with 
his blood a eontiact thnt he would often, the (bail .n all 
things, and to olfer up a saenfiv' ot tin hands, eyes, blood, 
heart and lungs of a young child l'he madman having 
wilhnglv consented to these trims, Pn k.iti went out alone 
on the following night, and aftei an absence ol thice hours, 
returned to lus impatient lord 1 hs tale was a monstrously 
extravagant one, but Dc Rctz swallowed it greedily file 
devil had appeared m the shape of a comely young man of 
twenty, who desired to be Called ikirron, and had pointed 
out to him a store of ingots of pure gold, buried under an 
oak in the neighbouring wood, which w is to become the 
property of the Lord of Laval if he fulfilled the conditions 
of his contract Rut this bright prospect was over-clouded 
by the devil’s inj unction that the gold was not to be searched 
for until a period of seven times seven weeks had elapsed, 
or it would turn to slates and dust De Rctz was by no 
means willing to wait so many months foi the realisation 
of his wishes, and desired Prelati to intimate to the devil 
that he should decline any further correspondence with 
him if matters could not be expedited. Prelati peisuaded 


him to wait for seven times seven days, and then, the two 
repaired with pirk-axe and shovel to dig up the treasure. 
After some hard work they lighted upon a load of slates 
inscribed with hieroglvphie.il characters Prelati broke 
nit into a fit of rage, and eulmnin.ited the Kvil One ;is 
liar, a knave, a rogue - Dc Tut - heartily joining m lus fierce 
denunciations lie persuaded lus master, however, to 
give tile devil a further trial, and led him on from day to 
dav with dai k oracular hints and pretended demoniac 
intimations, until he had obtained neatly all the valuables 
lent.lining to lus unhappy dupe He was then preparing 
to escape with lus plunder, when a catastrophe oicuired, 
whnh involved him in his lord’s nun. 

<bn l - istcr Day, m the v i <n i j jo, having communicated 
solemnh m his ( h.ipcl, and bade f.uewcll to the lady ot 
M.u ln-coul, tilling her that he was departing to the Holy 
Land, the pour irc.iture was even then afraid to question, 
so mitv.h did she tremble at his ] re-erne, she was also 
several months in her pregnant y The M.ush.il permitted 
her sistyi to come on a visit as a companion dining his 
nbsem e Madame de K.u/ took advantage of this indul¬ 
gence, aftei which (ii!lc> i!c 1 ncc.j mounted lus horse, and 
departed To her sister, Madame de Kaiz communicated 
her tears and anxu-tien \\ hat went on m the castle ? 
Why was her lord so gloomv i What s^nitied Jim repeated 
.ibaiK es •> What became of the children who dm ippeared 
dav bv day 5 Wli.it were those noituinal lights in the 
walled-up tower ? These- and the otliei j roblems excited 
fl:e cuiiosit) of both women to the utmost drgiee What, 
a’i tie- sa;u»’, could be done * i'he Marshal had forbidden 
tin m expre slv even to .tj'pro.u h the town, and before 
le cv mg he had expressed t hm injunction. It must assuredly 
have a -.( e ret eiitv.uii e, for wlm h Mad.mu dc Kaiz and her 
smter Anne proceeded to small through the lowei rooms 
ot the castle, eorrur by msiir, stone attei stone. At last, 
m the (Impel, behind the alt u , they came upon a copper 
b.itton, huhh n m a mass ol siulj'tuie. It yielded under 
pressuic, a stone slid back, and the two euriosity-seekeis, 
now all m a tremble, cb st mgumhed the low ei most steps of 
a st.ui case, which led them to the condemned tower 

At the too of the lust the lit theie v-\.s a kind of chapel, 
witn a erc-o upside down and black eandh , on the altar 
stood a hideous figurcg no doubt n pi esc ntmg the demon. 

()n the ''■u Oiicl ftooi, the v came upon furiwes, retorts-, 
alem'm s, i hai . oal m a word, all t lie .qq -. j at m oj alt liemy 
The third llight led to a eh.rk c hamber w lie i e- the heavy 
and fend .atmosphere compelled the young women to 
retreat Mad ime de Rai/ c.inie into collision with a vase, 
wlm li fell over, and she w. s coimeioiis that her lobe and 
feet weie soaked bv some thn k and unknown liquid. On 
returning to the light at thy head of the stairs, she found 
th it sin- was bathed m blood 

ism let A m re would h.-.v e tied from the- place, but in 
Madame cb- K.u/ e uiuosit\ was even strongci than dmgimi 
or fear She descended the stalls, took a lamp from the' 
liifiiinl ch.ip I and re-turned to the thud floor, where a. 
frightful snectaelc- ..waited her. C'nppc i vessels tilled with 
blood were ranged the whole length of the walls, bearing 
lab* Is with a date oil each, and m the middle of the room 
there w.m a black marble table, oil which lay the body of 
a child, muuleicd quite recently, it was one of those 
b mins which had fallen, and black blood had spread far and 
wide over the grimy and worm-eaten wooden floor. The 
two women were now hall-dead with terror. Madame de 
Kaiz endeavouted at all costs to efface the evidence of her 
indiscretion She went m search of a sponge and water, 
to wash the boards, but she only extended the stain, and 
that which at first seemed black, became all scarlet in hue. 
Suddenly a loud commotion echoed through the castle, 
mixed with the cries of people calling to Madame de Raiz. 
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She distinguished the aw-o-stneken words " ! [ vi 0 ls 
Monseigneur tome 1 m k” The two women nw.de [or the 
fat.ureuse, but dt the £>amc moment thev woe aware of the 
trampling of steps and the sound of othei voice-, m the 
ihwd’s ( Impel Sister \mie He'd upw.irds to the h.d llenient 
of the tower , Madame de [\ai/ we nt down trcmblmg, and 
fouml hersell fat e to fur with her hudi.nd, ill the at t of 
ascending, at tunijunictl by tie- apostate priest and 
Pn'lati. 

(lilies dt I.deal vi/ed Ins wife bv t'ie aim and without 
speaking, (banned her into the mhind eh pul It was 
then that Piclati observed to the M.ytMi d ‘ ft ma,[ s 
must, as you see, and the \ntmi 1 ms .tome of In r oWji 
act ord . ” ' lie it so,” answered. Ins m e tt i I'amn 

the lilac k Mass ” 1 'he apostate p;mst went (o Ihe 

altar, while Gxlh s’ de 1 aeal opened a little i trpho 1 1 d hwd 
therein, and drew out i large knife, a It ■ r avIiu h he a! down 
<■ lose to Ins s[)ons(', who wa -> now Mmosj m a swoon, and 
hmg m a heap on a bench ay oust the wall l’lie .ui dev¬ 
ious i ereinomes began. It must be explain'd that the 
Maislml, so far from taking tbo road to Jerusalem, had 
proceeded only to \antes, w’heje 1 ’ielat i hv ed , lie ,, t t,u la d 
this miserable wretch with the uttermost fui\, and threat, 
ened to sla v him l f he did not burnish the m< ans of e\ h , u tiny 
from the de\ ll that which he Imd been denmndoip loi w> 
lorn* a time* With the obpa t of obtainin'.’ dt lav, Polypi 
dmlaied that terrible conditions we're lepmred bv the 
infernal master, first among wlin h would be the s,u afn e of 
t tie Marsiml's unborn child, aft < i tcamut it ioieibl\ fioin 
the mother's Womb (till' dt /van/ mad* no n‘‘;pl\ , but 
l et nt lit •< 1 at om r to Mac lea oul, the ldoicntim son mm 
and his at complice, the priest, being m his tram With 
the lest We aie acquainted 

Meanwhile, Sister Wipe, left to hei own devices on the 
roof o[ the- tower, and not danng to icmn down, had te- 
mov ed Inn* v eil, to mala 1 signs of disti ess at c lmncc They 
were answeied bv two ea\ ahe rs, ac c ompann <1 bv a juisn; 
of armed men, who were nding tnwaul-. tile c ,i'-lh , tin \ 
fipp ed to be In r two brothers, who, cm It ai mni; the spin ions 
dep ii tnre ol tlm Marshal lor Palestine, Imd came to visit 
and console Madame de I buz Soon alter tin \ >rtived 
Until 4 c 1 it ten* m the < out t of the i.\e 1 le, w Inn < upon (,tiles 
tie Laeal suspended tin 1 inch ous c < l c mom , and said to Ins 
wife 1 Madame, 1 for mv e \ on, and tin 1 matter is at an 
end b< dween us i f you do now as 1 tell urn Kt t ui n f o y our 
apartment-, t haiige \our varments, and join me m the 
guest- loom, whither I am tanun to reserve 1 \ out biothers 
Put if you sav one word, or cause them thcpMiylitest sus- 
pu ion, I will bring v mi hither on then depui tun ; wc slmll 
proceed with tlw life k Mass at the point when 1 it is now 
broken oft, and at tin 1 consecration \<m will die Mark 
where I place this fmte 

He rose 1 up and led his wife to the door of her chimber, 
and subsecpienth imned her relations and tlnir mute-, 
saying that this lady was pre pamig herself to come and 
salute 1 her brothers Madame de Kaiz appeared almost 
immediately, pale as a spectie (nlh s de Lae til never took 
eyes off her, seeking to control her bv Ins 'dance 1 W hen 
her brother suggested that she was ill, she 1 answeied that it 
was the fatigue ol pregnancy, but added in an undertone . 
" Save me, he seeks to kill me ’’ At the same moment, 
Sister Anne nished into the lmll, c rvmg ‘ fake us away , 
save- us, my brothers, this man is an assassin, ’ and she 
pointed to Gilles de Jareal. While* the Mamlml summoned 
'ns people, the escort of the two visitors sunounded the 
women with drawn swords, and the Marshal s people 
disarmed instead of obeying him. Madame tie Kaiz, with 
her sister and brothers, gained the drawbridge, and left 
the castle. 

Terrible rumours were now bruited through all the 


country-side It was noticed that many voting girls and 
boys had ihvippt ared Some had been traced to the 
Pasth 1 of rhamptoi e, and not bev oml The public voice 
auiewd him of mutder, and of crimes < veil worse than 
mmdc'r—of lust m its foulest and most disgusting shapes. 
Tt was tru- 1 that no one 1 dared openly } y < use a b mm so 
powerftd as the bout of Ket/ It was true 1 that whenever 
tin cm u madam < s of the* dis ippearam <• of so many eluldic n 
we're 1 alluded to m his presemee, hr a.lwavs mamlcsf,'d the 
gre'ate'd asfcmishnient Put the suspicions of the people 
om e' .Housed are not e,icily all i.v< d , and the t'astle of 
(. haniptex , and it-> U,»td soon ac<pnic'd a i cat till i< pu tat ion, 
and were mhihiihImI vwfli an appMhng mvstei\ 

I'bc' i ont'ifmid clis.ippe.o nice 1 of young bo\s and girls 
had caused so lutt<r a leelinu 111 the 1 n,< lghbcmi hocjd that 
tl>e 1 'mu h had Jell constrained to mb none, and on the 
earnest n. pis sentatums of t 1 1 < 1 Bishop <d \antes, the 1 Puke 
<d Brittany unleied !h !ut r and Ins aceomphec 1 to be ar- 
r< *ded !'h< it* kraal took place bcloie a commission c oin- 
pa X d <d the liishop of Valdes, (' ham e I lor of Pnltany, 
the- Wat of the Impn.H:h»n, and Piene f 1 lopital, the 
Pics,dent ol tlie' Pio\imial P.u liament Ik Ju < w'as 
amused of oirct'iv, sodomy, and muidei At fnsf he 
displaced the' must c omnium de c'oolness, denouneed his 
1 uclgc s a,s wort >dt s-, and rnipuu , and deeJd't t d that i at her 
thin pf a.d lx foie sue h sh um'li'ss kmo es he 1 would he 
hung like a dog, without tiial Put the overwhelming 
yVicgMice 1 m on u lit agunsl Inm the tumble levelations 
mule lo I’m loti and Ins screams of Ins abandoned lust, 
ol his s wo lit es of young c lulcli mi for the up post <1 <j l utili¬ 
sation of tlie 1 lie Mb and the leioi nm-. pli asuie With which 
In e lo *(<1 over the Knobbing Innks ami gl i/mg e\es of 
those 1 who wen e equ.illv the victims of lus semsuahf \ and 
lio t rueltv tins hoinblc 1 talc 1 , as it unloldc'd day 1>\ day 
the 1 black i < c.otd ot his enormities, shook even lus lmpn*- 
tui able cornsuyg and lo c'onli .wcl c\c r\ 1 lung The 1 blood- 
stum cl chronicle showed that neuh one* humlic'd children 
had t i Hi u v n t mis to tlus madman and ho insane ere < d ot 
the Philosopher^* Mom- Both /V lu L .incl Picl.di weme 
doomed to be 1 bin ne d ah ve, but in c on si del at ion oi his r.uik 
the pmnMmtrni ot the Marshal was some w hat mitigated 
lie avus -mangled before he was given own to the 1 Humes, 
(hi file' scaffold, lie eve lamied to Pielati, With a hideous 
assumption ol leligunis c onhdeue e . "Inuc'Will, h fend 
Pram is In tins woild we shall ne\ ci meet again-; lull let 
us icst om hope s m l.ml — w< shall see cut h other m Para¬ 
dise-' 1 " fhe seuiteme w'as I'V'Hltul at Xautes, on the 
i p*d of l-’ebruai y, i | jo “ Not wi) hstandmg Ins many and 
aticMious e i uelt u s, ” sa\s the old c limnn lei, Monsl relet, 
”lu' made 1 a \ ei y clev out end, full of p< mtcnco, most humbly 
nnplonng Ins ( u-utoi to have meu \ cm lus manifold sms 
and wic kc'dnc ss When his body was patlU burned, 
some- ladn s and damsc Is ed lus family u ([nested lus temains 
ed the | Hike of Bultanv, th.it they might be interred in 
holy ground, wlmh was granted. Hie gtcutci pui t of the 
noble's ol PidtaiiN, more 1 espeiially those ed lus kindred, 
wci e m the utmost gne'f and c (infusion .it lus shameful 
death ” 

Til,* Castle' of ( hamptoec still stands m its beautiful 
Valle and many a loniautic le gend flowers about its gray 
old walls “ The hidc'ous, halt-lnirnt body ot the 1 monster 
himself,” savs Trollope, ” cm led m flames, pale, indeed, 
and faint in coloui, but more 1 lasting than those 1 the hang¬ 
man kindled aiound lus mortal form in the meadow under 
the walls of Xautes -is se eu on bright moonlight nights, 
standing now on one topmost point ol craggy wall, now on 
another, and is heard mingling his moan with the sough 
of the night-wind Pale, bloodless forms, too, ol youthful 
growth and mien, the restless, unscpulchred ghosts of the 
unfortunates who perished m these dungeons unassoiled* 
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may at similar times be seen flitting baekwauls and for¬ 
wards in numerous groups across the space enclosed by 
the ruined walls, with more than mortal speed, or glancing 
hurriedly from window to window of the fabnc, as still 
seeking to escape from its hateful confinement 

Girard, Jean-Baptiste : A Jesuit born at Pole in 1680, much 
persecuted by the Jansemsts They a» < used him of having 
seduced a girl named Catherine Cadiere, who showed symp¬ 
toms of possession, and had to be sent to a convent of 
Ursulmcs at Brest. His enemies found it impossible to 
implicate him in. the aifair, and the pirliament of Alx, 
before which he was tried, were forced to acquit lum. 

Gladen, The Root Of : Regarded as a remedy for a d'seise 
called the “ Pit cake,” which causes a hardness of the side. 
The following is the prescription given m .1 I'housaod So- 
table 1 'hniqs for the making up oi the medicine ' Take 
a root of gladen, and make powder thereof, and give the 
diseased party halt a spoonful theienf, to drink m white 
wine, and let lntn eat theieot so much m his pottage at one 
time, and it will help him within iwhile 
Glamis Castle : (See Haunted Houses.) 

Glamour : | See Gypsies.' 

Glamourie : The state of mmd m which witches beheld ap¬ 
paritions and visions ot m m\ kinds Of the suin' n itnre 
as pliant isy. 

Glanyil, Joseph : (1036 — it>So) An English philosophy who 
wrote several works do ding with occult a hairs, wis born 
at Plymouth, and became a China h c*t Engl ,nd ( !erg\ man 
with charges at Fro me Selwood and St real and Walton. 
In ihbo he was appointed to the Abbey ( hurt h, Bath, was 
made a prebendary ot Worcester Cathedral, ami was ill ip- 
lain m ordinary to Charles 11 from 1072 In his stepst$. 
Siientiflca (1665) his S^uae) s' and S>»ccvy 1600> and his 
SadducAsmUs Tnumphatus (printed rbSr) he undertook 
the defence of the’belief 111 the supernatural, and supplied 
many illustrations m support of his theory 

Glas Ghairm : A ihyme or spell of Scottmh origin, by the use 
of which one could keep a dog from barking, and open a 
lock, and supposed to be of spee.al value to young men 
in their courtship days About twenty years ago a well- 
known character 111 Skye, named Archibald the Light¬ 
headed. was believed to know this incantation ; but he 
repeated it so quickly that no one could understand what 
he said. This poor man was insane , but the tear which 
dogs had of him was ascribed to his knowledge of the Glas 
Ghairm . It was believed that this ihyme had some 1 eferrnce 
to the safety of the Children of Israel on the night before 
the Exodus : “ against any of the children of Israel shall 
not a dog move his tongue, against man or beast ” 

Glauber, Johann Rudolph : German medicincr and alchemist, 
born at Carlstadt, in 1603 No authentic records concern¬ 
ing his life appear to exist, although he was a profuse writer 
and left many treatises on medicine and alchemy He 
discovered and prepared many medicines of great value 
to pharmacy, some of which are in common use, for example 
the familiar preparation known as Glauber's Salts He 
was a firm believer in the Philosophers’ Stone and elixir 
vital. Concerning the former, he states ” Let the bc- 
nevolcntreader take with him my final judgment concerning 
the great Stone of the Wise , let every man believe what he 
will and is able to comprehend Such a work is purely the 
gift of God, and cannot be learned by the most acute power 
of human mind, if it be not assisted by the benign help of 
a Divine Inspiration. And of this I assure myself that 
in the last times, God will raise up some to whom He will 
open the Cabinet of Nature’s Secrets, that they shall be 
able to do wonderful things in the world to His Glory, the 
which, I indeed, heartily wish to posterity that they may 
enjoy and use to the praise and honour of God.” 

Some of Glauber's principal works are, Philosophical 


Furnanis, Commentaiy on Paracelsus, Heaven ot the Philo- 
so pirns, or Pooh of Vexation, Miraculum Mundi, 7 he 
Pt asperity of Germany, Pooh of Fires. 

Gloriana : (See Dee.) 

Glosopetra, or Gulosus : This stone IS said to fall from Heaven 
in the wane of the moon. It is shaped like the human 
tongue, and was list'd by magicians to excite the lunar 
motions 

Gloucester, Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of : Wife of Humphrey 
o! (Mom ester, uncle of Henry VI., and Lord Protector of 
England during the King’s minority. Though Humphrey 
was \ my popular m England, he was not without enemies, 
and 01m of 1 he most bitter of these was Henry Beaufort, 
( anlin.il ol Winchester, great-uncle to the King lie it 
was who brought a charge of witchcraft against the Duchess 
of (1! nwesler. hopme thus to destiny her husband's power 
as the actual head ot the realm and heir to the thione in 
the -event ol the King’s death It was supposed that live 
Due!,t ss had fust resorted to witchcraft in order to gam the 
affections of 11umpiue\, w hose seediul wile she was. Then, 
when; she leal martini him, and the death ot the Duke ol 
Bedlonl h "1 remu\ed the last bairicr but one between her 
and a crown, she set about the set ret removal of that 
busier, whuh was, ot < orirse, the unfortunate King. To 
,'ssi-t tiei in hci e\il design** she sought the advice of 
Mar ;erv jourdam (the Witt h of F)e), Roger Bohngbroke, 
Thoiua > Soathwel, and John Hume, or Hun, a priest. All 
five wete ac< used of summoning evil spirits, and plotting to 
destroy the King fhev weie also suspected ol making a 
waxen image, winch was slowly melted bcloie a lire, in the 
expu tutiun that as the image was consumed, the hie ol 
1 he King would .ikt waste a wa v k or tlie supposed pt actu e 
ol this (ommnn device ot witches, they were put upon 
trial The p: a st, Hun, turned mloiiner, and Bohngbioke, 
having abjured lus evil works, was called upon to give 
evident e Margery Jourdam w r ns burned as a watch, and 
the Purge's ■/ ii/niueste) was sentenced to walk through the 
streets ot London on tin eg separate occasions bearing a 
lighted taper m hot hand, and attended by the Lord Mayor, 
sheriffs, and others Afterwards, she was banished to the 
isle of Man 

Gnosticism: Cnder the designation ‘ Gnostics,” sevctal 
widel) -diiteimg sects weie included, the trim, derived 
from the (..reek, meaning, ‘ to know ” in opposition to 
meie theory, and sharing this significance with the words, 
‘ vvizird,” ‘watch,” which also indicate in their original 
meaning . ” those who know ” 

Simultaneously with Chustianitv, these sects assumed 
a definite form, the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire 
being their sphere ot operations at fust Their doctrines 
were an admixture of Indian, Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Christian creeds, astrology and magic, with much of the 
Jewish Kabbala also From Alexandria, that (outre of 
mystic learning, much ot their distinctive beliefs and 
ritual weie derived, while it seems certain that to a certain 
extent they became affiliated with Mithraism fq v.), to 
whose sheltering kindness Occidental Christianity also 
owed much Most of tin; sects had a priesthood of the 
mysteries, and these initiated priests practised magic arts 
astrology, incantations, exorcisms, the fashioning of charms 
talismans and amulets, of which many are extant at the 
present day. It is said that the Grecian mysteries, the 
Eleusinian and Cabmc, for instance, were celebrated by the 
Gnostic sects down to a late date. They were looked upon 
as heretics and sorcerers by the Church, and were the 
victims of relentless peisedition. In Persia also they were 
put to death, but some embraced Islamism, and trans¬ 
mitted their doctrines to the Dervish sects (q.v.). Mani- 
cheism, a later sect was founded by Manes, who belonged 
to the Order of the Magi, and was famous for his skill in 
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astrology, medmim s and magic Tins sn t was anathema 
to the Church, and its Inlet variants, Ihml.uans, ( nthnn, 
Albigensis, I .of la. t ds, and Inlet still ihr (V.tiyoneri, ni.sn 
failed to arouse the persenUmg feivmu o* the ( hurt h 
Apollonius oi Tsana (t[ v I, a was -uipposed to 

have some connection with the Gnostics The hist Gno**lir 
of eminence wns Simon Magus (<i v ) eputempot..r\ with the 
ChrmUau apostles The Simomans are said to ha\e mtet- 
pro led the Creation in Gene us as s\mbohc oi the gestation 
Of the het.us, the tcmptaUon of P\e and the < >,u d.en ol 
Kden having a hke < haracter The (_ arpoctai urns, <m« ot 


instances, nplpltt lie multiplied, although much of the more 
valuable parts ol tlie Gnostu doctrines wete desi lov'd by 
every persecutor who arose, and tins was easily doin', lor 
tl’.c sac led and mystic te u lungs, the priy’s caul spells 
W( ie inscribed on perishable pm hments 1 hat much ot 
the e\il wci imputid to them bv the ( hun h because of 
then more philosophic habit of thought m opposition to 
faith and dogma, is bcjoml doubt. 

Goat : The de\d Is freiinentb 1 cpi ex-mted under the shape 
of a ‘p,'C-b and as sue ii presided oxer the witches s ebbath 
Tin* * nil is also the ' ('inblcm ot mfuf men at the day of 


at object ol 
i.linns, atul 
- > vs th Lw< 


the Gnostic sects, derived tin'll mvsteiies and tiles bom 
Isis worship The\ list'd Theurgic t nr ant at ions, i.\ iul>< • Is 
and si a ns, 'The Gjdirtes also ..dopted F.g\ptian Mtes, and, 
as their naan" inda be-., tht'si' nu hided nnuh of serpent 
symbolism, an actu U s'rpe.vt being the < eutrgi object ol 
then - mvstencs linos, dmc mle of Valentinus, and 
founder of the Mmum seen, c < d < 1 >i ited Ma-s v.sth two 
chalices, pommy wine bom the latytf mto a smaller, 
and on pionouncmy a miyical lormirli, tin vessel was 
filled with a lnpioi hke blood, which swelled up se< tinny 
Other sects prartist d divan itum and urophe< \ bv me ns n[ 
female sotnnambuU's dinn' o! the -,e* f\ bn aim dt^aded 
in chatline and ritual, this often briny ot am oiyi;slu 
r haracter 

Tile (yiiostie t ihsiu ms vine mostly ena.avrd oa, geim, 

th<‘ c olour a nd tr.alit’.onal (pialitn s of the |"\v I b'my pea t 

of its ill tyu a l c Ifu n y They roc.I sipcl!-. m.l (Minis 
and nivsbe formula' ->a m l to loom ic'ttcas, to < ausr blmd 
nc’s-> m on *’s c'iiemieto pio< lire (beams, t<> yam I ivoui, 
to c'iu ompaos .mv d" me w natsoev e ( ' In i Gi. idt < mo-t ic 

Papv fps is to be iound the following spc'll of \yi11io.h-, 
}or jirodiu my die,mis ' lake 1 a cat, black all o'* "i, and 
who h has been killc'd , pteparr a wntmy table 1, mid write 
the I olio winy with a ‘-ulubon ot m\n ; ti, and the dream 
which thou .leanest to be Mill, „ml put ui 1 he mouth m the 
cat. Tim text to b" h a use nbc d urns ‘ K. rail, Kntm, I 
am the (it cat < )r.r in whose moul li i ml s Mom nr >m, i hot h, 
Nauumbie, Kanklia, Ken>io. Paarmiuthon, the ‘-Med 
lan ice icm aeoi, who is above the lemma, Ann klleunmu, 
Neunana, Scunana, \blanathaiialba, (heie follow fuitlnu 
names, then,) Tut thyv'ff itt (ouncebon *\ M h N \ m Dus 
matter pis to the substance ot the dieam n:m.'.!,) but b 
it is net essary then bnny for me N N hither o\ thv pov er , 
lord ot the whole world, hetv yod, put thysell m connexion 
With X V’ A yam, tliete follows a list ot ule i nniy less 
names, the formal i endmy . ' lh'ar me, tor 1 sh dt speak 
the ureal name, Tnofh ' whom eac h yod humours, and ea. h 
demon teats, bv wimsc command even messenver pei hums 
his mission Thy name answers to the seven fvowrl,) 
c C' i O U O, umorrao oiu't' ohi l named thy ylouous 

name, the name for all needs Put thyself in connection 


judgment ” (.Stc Baphomet; Witchcraft.) 

Gobliil : A SIM it loi nu I ly supposed to let k in house's 
w< it y iu mily o I ,i n lisc luev o.Us ,m cl y i o t es< pu* t V pc' 
goblins, to Junms vv'ere so carted bream 


goblins, c i old, 
weir wont to h 
God : Ac ( ordiim 
m the sc heme ol 
and i mup!< Men 
the shallow m o 
1 1 v lit I l li lei d !l 


1 , ami write 
the dream 


with X X , Hidden One, God, wi 


*sp<'< t to this 


WITH .N IN , 1 IX11V4V II ., , 

which Vpollobe.v .cSo ■' n,c nyaUHTO „j 
mu.iniru.lcss s\ll.ibli*s w.is ..hv.iys hpl t» !>■ »f h'eat 
eificac.y m ma«!C,0 ntes, "thrr .is hj.Mrnx the.- wrd wmt 
of the powers invoked, or ol .utu.il power in thems, h cs. 
In At.in.isiS Mu ’ii 1’iipvrn-., Spell V H , ''"pM’ 1 ' Jpj 
the hnk ol a chain upon a leaden pla c, and h.Ainu, traced 
its outline, to write thereon, round the , licu nlcr u th< 
wmmon Gnosttc legend m Creek charade,Mr^uUng both 
ways) continuously Within the circle a.is ccntUn tl c 
nature of the thmK whwh it ^ The hnk 

mto the crave of one dead before his time, or rise mto a 

disused well After the formula "jjkon 

follow in Greek . " Prevent thou such and such a pers 1 
from doing such and such a thing -a proof that the long 
string of epithets all referred to the same powe,. These 


nncurt m.iyie d coiueption of (,Oii 
11 \ et se, I \ ll IS till' Kiev it.ible i on trust 
,io(| h.ni j.ci'pits tin' existent e ot 
i u it !!I,1\ ; ill f'tisil \ the pill it \ of the 
ic.ctcd both mil lhec an insepei able 
M to ind me ompu heusibh' without 


SC -s it . m.'aium r 1 { c Oiisulct csl 
! i, ,1 foil to S.it.in end Sat.til 
(if t l’a' spi> ltu d vVorld pun' - 
i| life material ,iml spmlunl 
l, tie ss, cold am! heat, ti util 
oi an \ i vc o opposmy forc es 
m l juim.ir, law oi intuit 
tween the positive ot y'ood 


,ey,U 1 VC oi evil 
,c 1 tptnrel din 11 
md Abel be t ik 
a at 111 st 11 ksDIII 


1, [ lie 11 nues o| an \ tv o opposing lofee 
I : t e the yie.il pniinr, law oi natui’i 

I 1 cm.! he l l'(t ween the positive ot yooi 
ol evd 

d ilhi-t ration ol tins point, let the stoi 
In t 1 ken fin moral Mpi 1 unity ol lu 

II kmun to * '.i’ll, Umillv mlolei ,ible li 


n-iHoh m \b 1 , tlms bin. 11 y p'i l.e own head the wrath of 
(,n.i md bm sell-punishment ol the murderer lor ml 
krihu" \!u I he has doin' himself no rood, but harm lie 
h is not done . 1 w 1 v with Mm l's sitj.c nority, but has added 
to lumseil .1 burden oi ymlt tlia.t ran be expiated only by 
mm li u 1 1 e 1 my 

Suite'ui" is shown m the St 1 lpLutes to be the only menus 
bv wan h evil is oveico.ue b, yood Cam rc'ajipeats m 
Urn stmv ot the prodmal son, e m> attc*r privation and sutler* 
my is 1 e-itoi ed to ho l.it’m'i vbio loryues linn hdl_\ and 

ft eel V . 

The jossibility o( sin and eiror is theicfore entirely "in- 
svstent with and even 1 nsc'pa.i able ltom hit', and theyn'at 
sinner a more vital hemy than the colourles, character, 
bc< a use haviny yreatc'f c ap.icity lot evil he has also yreab'r 
c a par 1 tv for 'food, and in proportion to Ins laults so will 
his virtues he when he turns to God. ' The-o is more joy 
in iicucn over one sinner that repeuteth than over ninety 
and ume just persons” because more force ol character, 
more power for yood or evil is displac'd by the' sinner than 
by the feebly correct And that power is the most piecmus 
tinny m life 

This <oe.it due,! law, nyht and wrong, two antagonistic, 
forces, call them what we will. «* designated by the term 
duel It is the secret ot hie and the revel burn of tint 
scMet means death This secret is embodied m the mvtn 
of the Trcv of Knowledge in (iencsis At death the discord 
Will bc'iesolved, but not till then , 

Prom the dead is derived t!m tuad on wlrn h is b,.sc d 
the doctnne «d the Trinity. Two fon.es producing ecjmln 
bruun, the sixret ol nature are .l.-signaled bs ne < 1 * M. 
and these Three, call them ale, good, e»* l . u*u tituU one 
l aw 13 v adding the conception ot unity to that ol thi timd 
we arrive at the tetrad, the perfect number of four, tne 
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source of all numeiioal combinations. According to the¬ 
ology there are three pcrsttb in Ge./, atul these three form 
one Deity. Three and one make four because unity is- 
required to explain the Three lienee, in almost .ill lang¬ 
uages, the name of God consists of four letters \s|#in, 
two athrmitions mike two nee itnms eitivi possible or 
ms; essary. According to the !\ ibalists the name of the 
Fvil one consisted ot tin* sun-' (oar lelteis spelled baek- 
w ird, signifying th.A ev ll is merely the i elha turn or shallow 
of nood—“ Hie last reflectiou or impelled t mirage of light 
in shadow ” 

All which exists m light or darkness, good or evil, exists 
through the tetrad The triad or trinity, then, is explained 
by the duad and resole ed by the tetrad 
'Godfrey : A pno-t of Provence, who had seduced se.v gial wo¬ 
men On" ot them, a nun, to save herself, asserted that 
G)lfrev hul bewiti lied her 

\ri i st-‘d and imprisoned, he was tortured until he eou- 
!essed tint he w is a migicinn, and that hi had, bv means 
ot his breathing and ot hi. i v ,iehai't me'it s. ^onupted this 
wo in in and several otlmrsg lie was uni mdiu-'d, m his 
extreme ngon>, to speak of his presence at th* 1 Witi lies’ 
Sabbath, and to give i long deseuption of it After these 
confession- had been i melU evtorted liom the anguish of 
falling nature, the Parliament of \iv condemned him, on 
the yith of April, 1 <> l i, to.be bui nt ah \g, <is guilt \ olmap, 
sorcery, lnimoty, and abominable lust a sentence winch 
was i irfil'd into exei uUon without delay 

This hornble ah ur ga\e rise to ,ui .ids culture v nidi has 
been plated be the Abb- of Papon 

‘The process,’ sail he, eo-it.uncd ft) uiy d( positions 
upon the power ot the d-'inoin Sees ml wi tin sms pro¬ 
tected that alter being ,anointed with a in ign oil, G >dpev 
transported himself to tin* Sabbath, and afterwards un¬ 
turned to his chamber down t he sH.i ft oi the < himiiev One 
day, wh m these d"posiUon - hul b< on read to the Parlia¬ 
ment, and the ipi ig*nation ot the |iidges < xuted by a long 
recit.al of supernatural events, there wax he.ud m the ( him- 
ney an extraordinary noise, winch suddenly* t< rminated 
with the apyiaritum of a t.ill bla< k man The judges 
thought lL was the dec d <<>me to the re-bne of his disciple, 
and lied awuv swiftly, with the exception of a councillor 
Thor tun, tin ir reporter, who, ibnling InuiseK cut ingfod 
m Ills d-'sk, could not follow' them lYruhed hy what he 
s iw, with trembling body and stating ewes, and teptntedlv 
making tin* sign ot the cuts-,, he m his turn .utrighted tin* 
pretended demon, wmo was at a loss to undt .stand the 
m igistrate’s perturbation Kceovcnng liom the embar¬ 
rassment lie m ule hi nisei f known, and pioved to be a i hi ill - 
ney sweeper who, aftef having s-.vejit tli- ch’miuv of the 
Messieurs des Coinptes, whose chimneys jomed those of 
the Tournelle, had by mistake dc-sc ended into tig* chamber 
of the Parham mt 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang: German Author, (17101X32): 

Julia,m Wolmju* (unihc, probably the most lebrated of 
all Derm in \vnteis, was bom at Frankiurt-on-the-Main 
111 1740, his lather being a lawyer of some eminence At 
ail early age the boy showed a persistent fondness foi draw¬ 
ing, and assimilated tile rudiments ol learning with sur- 
prising ease, while 111 1750, on a Pivnch imbleman of 
aisthetu tastes coming to stay with the Goethe-, a warm 
friendship between linn and the future author spiang uj), 
and proved the means ol ace derating the latter’s intellectual 
development, bnortly after this a Punch theatre was 
founded at Frankfurt, and here young Goethe became 
conversant with Racine , while simultaneously he made 
some early attempts at original writing, and began to learn 
Italian, Litm and Greek, English and even Hebrew. Very 
soon, however, a little cloud came to darken his horizon—- 
just the cloud which lias dimmed the blue skies for so 


ininv youths—for at the age of fifteen he became des¬ 
perately enamoured of .1 young girl, and as lus parents 
disapproved ol the match the pair wvre separated straight¬ 
way At first Goethe declared himself broken-hearted, 
and being intensely virile, .its all men oi might are, he sought 
c - insolation m loose living Put a broken heart, seldom 
prove- a fatal maladv, and the disappointed lovet ’s restora- 
t to! 1 to m Mital health was fa. ll’tated betimes by his removal 
from his iiiUvr town to Leipsic, where he entered the um- 
ver atV* intending to become a lawyei 

\t L ipsh Goeilu showed slender aih*t turn for the actual 
cun leuluin, and instead he continued m essay writing and 
diawmig, while he even took le-sons m etching. He also 
found time tor another love-alfau, hul this was eut short 
in 1 70S bv Ins undeigomg a Simons illness, and, on his 
r< . ovt : mg t hei eli om, he dc't idl'd to lenv e lus present alma 
m Get in lav bur ot that ol Strasbuig. Arnved there, he 
b-'c line 111 tmi tie w it !i f uiig St lll-ng, while Ins taste* ior letters 
w'.is strengthened, H<«mei and Ossian being the masteis for 
whom he 1 lnellv ,u ovve.l alteitioii ; while, though lie con¬ 
tinued to -how himself callous as regards law, lie sm ceeded 
111 h s oimng an adv'ocate 111 1/71, wneioupon lie returned 
to Fr uiklurt 

Goeilu h id alt ead v wi lttep a quanti t v of vei si* and prose, 
and now, m his native town, he began to do critique- for 
some of the nevv-p ipei s there, while simultaheoiisfy h« 
conun- metl writing < f - - - ’ / a 1 01 In Hi //;//"< 1/ and Weithev. 
Tne-e weic followed short!v by Prometheus, and m 177J 
the author st irted working at I-aii'd, while the lollowing 
yeai witnessed the production ol some ol hi- best love 
po- m-, the-(* being addre-sed to Lilli Sehonemann, daugh¬ 
ter ol a Frank!urt banker Nothing more than poetry, 
liovv 'vt'r, was destined to result from this new devotion ; 
and scaicely had it cotne and gone ere Goethe' s' whole life 
was changed, for meanwhile his writings had become fa¬ 
mous, ami now the \oung Duke Garl August oi Weimar, 
anxious for a trusty hem liman, invited tin* rising author 
to coni" to his court The invitation was accepted, Goethe 
became a member ot the privv-conncil, while subsequently 
lie was raised to the rank of Cicheimr.ith and then ennobled. 

(, >c'hc % 1 11 e at Wei mu* was a very buss one l'i listed 
unpin illy by the Duke, lie directed public loads ami build¬ 
ing-, lie attended to military and <ic identic altair-, and 
h" founded a court theatre Put though having all these 
outlets for his eijergv he (mutinied to wutc voluminously, 
among the most important work', he produced during lus 
Inst v ear-at th-' Duke’s court being lpintlenid and Wihiclni 
.i/r 1 ./•-> , while in 1 7X7 he made a lengthy stay m Italy, 
visiting Naples, Pompei, Rome and Milan Returning 
to Wcimir, he began writing l\i*mont ; while 111 17*15 l ie 
ill L-le the acquaint mee of St fuller, with wnorn lie speedily 
b'n mi.; very intimate, and along with whom he worked 
on the ll rent, a journal designed to elevate tin* literary 
t isle- of the m i-scs About, tins period, too, troethc wrote 
his play of Hen naan and Dorothea , and likewise did sundry 
translations from Voltaire* Diderot and Penvenuto ( elhm ; 
winle the year iXo(> is a significant one in lus history, 
in irked as it is alike by his marriage and by the entry of 
Napoleon into Woiiu.u . Tne conquering general and the 
Germ m poet each found much in the other to admire, and 
the latter was decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour , nor did lus literary activities show any signs of 
flagging as yet, tor in iXii he wrote Picutung utul II ahrhext, 
m 1X21 Wilhelm MeUter's Wandcrjahrc , and a little later 
he commenced working at a second part of Paust, During 
tile tune he was engaged thus lie had two famous visitors, 
Pcethoven coming from Vienna and Thackeray from 
London , and, though the composer imagined himself 
coldly received, the novelist on the contrary spoke with 
enthusiasm of the welcome accorded him. But Goethe was 
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now well-stricken in years, Ins health was beginning to 
fail, and he died early m 1832. 

Few great writers,"not even Disraeli or Sir Walter Srott 
had fuller lives than Goethe. His love-affairs, besides 
those cited above, Were countless, and Ins early taste lor 
the graphic ait, continued to the end of Ins days, resulting 
m his making a vast 1 ollei turn ot treasures', while Ins 
interest 111 mysticism, b\ virtue of which he is m. hided m 
this volume, inamlestisl itself in divers forms besides the 
wilting of luiust Foi, something of a nympholept as he 
was, Goethe's mind was essentially an aspnational and 
speculative one, and during Ins childhood at Frankfurt 
he used to do symbolical drawings of the soul’s aspirations 
to tlfe deity, while subsequently lie Iks a me nnnuised 111 
the' st udy of t lie Christian religion Anon lie grew s< eptical 
on this subject, Ins ideas being altered not only by Ins own 
ruminations but by his readings in various hk ouorl.ist ic 
phdosophei s, Specially Uousseau , .uid it would seem 
that latteily his intellect was lc'-.s (uigaged b\ ( hristiaiuty 
Ilian bv those other and probably more ancient Fastei n 
faiths, Ins Failings 111 this dnertion being demonstrated by 
sundry woiks from his pen, notably bis Wcst-uGlirhr Divan 
(.)ne of his note-books, moreover, shows that while a vouiig 
man at Slr.is-.burg he made a close study of (noidano 
Druno and other early scientists , while as a boy he was 
a keen student of ah hemy, leading deeply 111 Welling and 
van llejmont, Dasil Valentine and Paiacclsus, and even 
fitting up a laboratory irheie lie spent long bouts m ai duous 
e\]H riments \o doubt it was while engaged m tins way 
that lie Inst conceived the idea of willing a drama on the 
subject of l)i baust us, but be that as it nuy, Ins ale hemis- 
tu and other scientific lesearchcs certainly stood lnm in 
good stead when ultimately composing tins work The 
story’s mam outlines aie so well known already—not onlv 
by n a son of Caleb 1 on’s and Mai low's \ cn sions, but by the 
operas of Kounod, S< bumann and P.erho/ - -that it were 
supei (1 nous if not nnpeitment to otter anything of the 
natuie o| a paraphrase* or synopsis hen'; but it should 
liy said, in drawing to a conclusion, that after all it is 
mamlv on account of luiu^l that Goethe takers rank as a 
mystic , and a great mystic, lor his reiuleimg of the immor¬ 
tal tlicune is ac knowle deed as among the' lmest things m 
the' whole* oJ mystical literature 


Goetia : (Set Key of Solomon the King.) 

Golden Key: fmPi tins title' have* been published many 
volume-, purporting to rev eal an infallible method of 
attaining sin cess in a lot terv / a CU j d'or, or 1 a Vt) italic 
hesoY di la i(>Hmu , leprmted fi 0111 time to time at Lille, is 
based on the doctune of sympathetic numbers, winch the 
author claims to have discoveie'd bach number diavn, 
lie declines, has five 1 m nq>nthetic mnnbeis wlmh dueetly 
follow' it Thus the* numbei has lor its s\ jupathetie 
numbers p>, p>, yo, 20, and 70 Knowing this, of course, 
it is an csisy matte 1 to win fortune* at a lottery 

Gormogons : A Jae obite Masonic Society, perhaps related to 
the Lodge's of ilaioelim fq v ) They employed pseudonyms 
like the lattei, and had an ambassador at Lome Their 
history is sketched m .1 pamphlet dated 1724, entitled 
4 Two Letters to a 1 'iiend,” and in the wmk ol Prnhaul 
(1730) The Duke of Whaiion and the Chevalier Kanisay 
who wen* well-known Jacobite's, wane members of the 
Order Tliey had a cipher and secret reception of then 
own, and used a jaigou m wdncli the names of places and 
individuals were hidden and transposed A pkite of 
Jlogartli’s is extant 111 winch the Older is lampooned under 
the title of 4 The Mystery of Masomy brought to light by 
ye Go) morons 

Graal, The Lost Book of the : The origin of the (naal legend, 
winch is of course speculative Seven ancient books are 
cited as being the possible cradle of the story, but none ot 


them quite meet the ease' In the Ihith Merlin, a 14 Hook 
of {lie Sahetuary is referredl to. but this is a book of 
re*( o r ds, not containing any spenal spud uni allusion 

b, and 11 is vei v doubttul if, such a book ever existed, 
it w a*, most p-ob.ibly a Mass book, extant about 1100. 
Its e onte'iits would relate' to a Mass following the Lust 
Suppei, in wlmh ( luist gave Himself, the Priest serving, 
The m\ sterv is three loll (1 ) ol ()| igni, wlne'h is part of 
the' niv stei v ot the' liuarnation (2) of Manifestation, 
w'lue h would have taken place had the world been worthy 
tti <d Pemoval tins world bt'ing umvorflev, the- Graal 
was said to be* removed, y <*f not hidden, fnf it is always 
discernible' bv anyone' woitliv, oi qualified to see' it. As 
b is b< vii said, it is not preibable* that such a Mass bool: ev er 
existed 

Grail, Holy : A portion of the Ai ( hui 1 111 cs < le of roinance', of 
late' ongjn embodying a number of tales dealing with llie 
scan It lor a certain vessel ed gieat sanctity, call'd the 
” giail ” ot graal” Ve 1 sions o| t lie* st orv ai e' numerous— 
file' most ce lebrated of them be mg the ( onte' del Kraal, the 
(brand St Kraal, Sir Percy valle, (ditto cb'l St Kraal, and 
Ku\ot , but then* .ire many' others 'i'llesc oveilap in 
manv 1 <-sj>e e Is. but the standaul iorm ol the* story mav 
peihups be lound m the* Krund St Kraal one* of the latest 
versions, wlmh dates fiom the thiileenth ce'iitm v ft 
te'lls how Joseph ol A1 liiiaf hea ('inployc'd a dish used at I lie 
last supper to catell the' blood ol the Redeemer which 
llovved bom Ins body be foie his bin ia 1 The* wanderings 
of Joseph aie* tin'll described lb* leads a band to Prit.un, 
wlic'M' he is e'ast into pmon.but is delivered by Lveku h or 
Moidiams, wjio is mstim.ted bv (.bust to assist him This 
Mordrams builds a mtVuasleiy when e the (,nnl is hotticd. 
brims, Joseph's btotliei-111-law, has a son Alain, who is 
appointed guardian of the 1 (nail , and this Alam having 
e audit a gre'at fish, with which lie* Iced*, the* eutne house¬ 
hold, is ( ailed the* Kit h I h shew; wlm li title bee omes th.it of 
the (nail keepe-is m pe*rpetuity Alain placed the Grail 
in tin* I'.istle ot Corbciue, and tlunce in elite' tune come 
various knights ot King Aithm’s court m cpiest of the holy 
vessel, luit only the' puie-st of the pun' can .approach its 
vicinity ; and in due time* Pci aval attains to sight of the 
marv el 

It is probable' that tin* (>rail idea was ongmatc'd by' early 
medceval lege'iuD of 1 he quest for talismans which conferied 
great boons upon the tinder as 1 or example, the Shoes oi 
Swiftness, the- ('loak ol I nv isibihtv, the Ping ol Kygt'S, 
and so forth , and that these* stone's were' lntci jue-ted 111 
the light and spnit ot iiWMb.ev.il Christianity and invstuism. 
They mav be divieled into two elasses . those* which are 
connecteei with the' ejm st foi e e'rtam talismans, ol wlm h 
the (nail is only one, and wlmh deal with the personality 
ejt the hero who a< hw veal the* quest , .aid seeonelly r those 
which deal with the* nature and {listen v e>t tlw* talismans. 

A gi eat deal of c out rov c 1 sy has raced are mud the pi e>bablc 
L.isfe'rn on cm of the Grail 1 .e-gene 1 , and much eiudition 
has been e-mplovcd to show that Kuyot, a Provencal poet 
who llourishcel in the middle' of the* twelfth centuiy, found 
at Toledo in Spam an Arabian book by an astiologer, 
Jdegitanis, which contained the l,rail story. Pmt tlie 
name 44 J' Fgitams ” can by no means be an Arabian 
proper name , and it might perhaps be the Persian feleke- 
cldneh, a 1 Vrsi.in c ombinrel word whu h signifies 41 astrology,” 
.uid m the. <wsc it would be the title* of ait astrologw al work. 
Piofcssor Pc rgmami and others believed that the* Holy 
Legend originate d m the mind of Kuyot lumself, but this 
conclusion was strongly combated by the late Alfred Nutt 
There is, however, good reason to believe that the story 
may have been brought from the Fast by the Knights 
Templar 

The Grail Legend has often been held by certain writers 
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to buttress the theory tint the Church ol Fuglxnd or the 
Catholic Chmch his existed since the iouudition ot the 
world From e irly Christian times the genealogy ot these 
churches is traced hick through the patriarchs to numerous 
apocryphil persons , but we arc not informed is to whether 
it postered hierophants in neolithic and paleolithic tunes, 
or how it origin vied This mischievous and absurd theory, 
which m realitv would identity Christianity with the 
grossest forms of paganism, is luckily confined to a small 
band of pseudo-mystics, comprising for the most part 
pilous ot smill erudition and less liberality ol outlook 
The Grail Legend w is readily embraced by those persons, 
who saw in it a link between Palestine and Fuglatid and a 
plea lor the special and sep uale inundation ot the Anglican 
Church by duvet emisurie-. from the Holy Laud Glaslon- 
bury was fixed as the he ulquartet s ol the Grail immi¬ 
grants, and the finding ol a glass dish in the \ n imty ot the 
C ithedral there not nunv years ago was lielil to he i on- 
firm it)on ol the story by many ol the faithtul The 
exact il ite of this vessel cannot sm i e-stully be g uiged, 
but there is not the least reason to suppose that it is more 
than a lew hundred years old {S, e Tradition.! 

Grail Sword : Associated with the Hole Gi ill m \rihurian 
Legend. Its history begins with King David who be¬ 
queathed it to Solomon who was bidden to ie-ewt tin* 
pommel. In Solomon’s time ’t Was pi >< ed in a ship built 
and luxuriously furnished by Solomon’s wife Subse¬ 
quently discovered by the Knights of the (blest, it was 
a-.sum .‘d and worn by Galahad 

Gram : A magic sword thrust into a tree by Odin and pulled 
out by Sigmund It bestowed upon Us po^uSMii excep¬ 
tional powers and pertormed many miracles 
Grand Copt : (See Cagliostro.) 

Grand Grimoire, The : A work protended to be edited by a 
suppo-uttous person, Antonia del U ibina, who, it is alleged, 
prepared his edition from a copy transcribed horn the 
genuine writings of King Solomon The work is divided 
into two parts the tirst tonLaining the evocation ot 
Lucifuge Kocofale [Sir “Ceremonial Magic** in article 
“Magic**) ; the second being ('oncernetl with the rite of 
makmg pacts with demons The work w. regarded as one 
ot the most atrocious ot its type , lull then, is little reason 
for such heavy condemn ition, as its childish and .ib-und 
charm ter must be patent to everyone Kliplius Levi sa\ s 
that it pretends to confer the Powder of Protection, that 
great mystery of the sages, but that in reahtv it < onU lire 
Powder ot Consecution -whatever that in iv imply fh<* 
tirst portion of the Grand Grimoire in a process tor the 
evocation of evil spirits to assist the operator to discover 
hidden treasure. The second part, th u whn h deals 
with 1 lets, suggests the surrender of the magician both? 
and soul to the demon, and it is m this th it the diaboln jl 
excellent,ics of the work oon-ist lint the pat t, as it 
stands, is grossly unfair to the devil, for the working ot it is 
such, that the magician can very readily slip through las 
fingers 

Grand Lodge : Foundation of. (See Freemasonry.) 

Grandier, Urbain : Urbam (irandier, a canon of the French 
church, anti a popular preacher of the town ot Loudon in 
the district of Poiriers, was in the year 1634 brought to 
trial upon the accusation of magic The first cause of las 
being thus called in question was th** envy of his rival 
preachers, whose fame was eclipsed by las superior talent-, 
The second cause w is a libel falsely imputed to lum upon 
cardinal Ktcheheu. (irandier, besides his eloquence, was 
distinguished for his courage and resolution, to: the grace¬ 
fulness of his figure, and the extraordinary attention he 
piad to the neatness of his dress and the* decoration of his 
person, which last circumstance brought upon him the. 
imputation of being so much devoted to the service of the 


fur About tins time eertun nuns of the convent of 
UV valines at Louduu (q v ) were atta<ked with a disease 
which manifested itself by very extraordinary symptoms, 
suggesting to many the idea th it t hey veie possessed wall 
denis. \ rumour was vmm-'diaLelv sine id that (Sandier, 
urged by some otteuie he had om mved against these 
nuns, \va-> the author, by the skill he hul 111 tin* aits of 
MMcerv, ot t hese possessions It uiifoi t iniately happened 
th it the s ime eapuehin fn ir who iwuedi lolinal Kwheheu 
tint ihanJu't was the w, iter ot the hbel against linn, also 
rommumeated to him the story ot the possessed nuns, and 
the suVp.e'.ou winch had fallen on the pi wst on their ac count, 
fn * «* i'*diu il, s e /.ed with av id it v on tin-, ot casio u oJ private 
veuge nice, wi'ot** to the eounselloi <>l state at Loudmi, to 
a:iv a stint 111 vestige lion to be vault* into the charges, 
and 111 viJi tei in■> ,1; plamlv implied lln.it what lit' aimed 
at ,v is the destruction ot (iiaadnr Thy trial took plat e 
in the m mth of Vugiut, i ( >G , and, .ueoidmg t<> the 
autlioiiscd w>pv of tin* 11 nil* (irandier wn- tonvnted upon 
the evidence of Vst noth, a devil ot the ordei of Seraphims, 
and duet ot the posvsumg deyiL, of Las is, 0} t'elsiis, of 
At aos, ot t'edon, ol Asmodeus ol the oidei of thrones, of 
Alex, ot Zalmlo’i, ot NAphlli dim, <d t ham, ot Fuel, and ot 
Achas of the oulei ot puncipuhtic-, amt sentenced to be 
burned alive In other wools, he w is conv icted upon tin* 
ovideme of twelve nuns, who, being asked who they weie, 
g ive in those names, caul proles-.ed to I>** devils th.it, w im¬ 
pelled by the order ol the mho 1, d'-uv c ed a construmed to>- 
1 1 m'on v The MMteme w.i-. a^oiduiglv executed, and 
iiiaadi-'i met hi'> late until Us me 1 oiistam v At 1 ns 
death an enoinmu-, dome il y \\%a seen bu//iu J ibout lus 
he id. and a monk, who vva - pievtit at the c\e< upon, 
attested tli it, where is the dev 1 Is c re aw list onied in pr esen t 
thun-,tl\iw ill the uriiwle ot death to tempi mwi to deny 
(tod thwr Saviour, this ww I LG/'bub l which m llebiew 
Mgjuties the < rod ot lht*s), come to a#ry .iway to hell the 
soul ol the \ ict) in 

Graterakes, Valentine : An Irish mevneust born m the 
count v <*t Wat ci lord m FvS In iooj, lie die lined that 
lie had re< eived the gitt ot liealmg by laving on ot hands. 
He ignored the dream, but as it 00 urred igam on several 
occasions, he made an exp* mnent noon his wile whn h was 
quite successful He practised llib laying 011 of hands lor 
pi u fefccallv all diseases, and 111 1 000 went to London wheie 
he was summoned to court Whilst there he he tied many 
persons, but the insults of the <mirtier> proved too much 
tor him and he was lorcvd to witlidraw to .1 house near 
London, where he continued his 1 u 1 es In lus Giitual 

lf>s(.>ty 0/ Animal Magnetism Feclilm says, * Amongst the 
most astonishing cures which history icoords, are those* of 
an Fish gentleman in London, Oxford, and other cities ot 
Fngland and Ireland lie himself imbhstud m Loudon in 
K)00 a full account of them * Wit inatoahe*. Fsq , of 
Watei ford, m the kingdom of Ireland, famous for curing 
several diseases and distempers by the stioak ol lus hand 
only ‘ London, i0(>o.’ 

Fee him behoves that no doubt whatever can be enter¬ 
tained ol the reality of his cures, as they are telated m lus 
own work, and they art*, therefore woi Lhy of being trans¬ 
lated into all languages. Pechlin caused a number of 
letters and testimonials to be printed, which place the 
veracity and the character of Graterakes in the clearest 
light 'in the urst place, Joh (.linvillc, the author of 
Srepsi't Scientifra, m winch he treated all learning and 
human science as open to doubt, and who was also a 
chaplain to Charles 11 , say sin a letter that (ivulcrakes was 
a simple, amiable, and pious man, a stranger to all deceit. 
The sum* testimony was given to him by George Rust, 
Bishop of Dromore m Ireland. 'Hie bishop say.-> that he 
was three weeks at his house, where he had an opportunity 
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of observin'' Ins sound mortis, nod the trre.it number of l us 
cures of the sick rhrough the simple laying on of hands 
lie drove the pains to the extremities of the limbs Manv 
times the effect w.is very r.ipid and as if by myir If 
tlie p.uns did not immediate!v give wav, he repeated lus 
rubbings, and alwavs drove them from the nobln p.,ts to 
the less noble, and finally into the limbs 

The Jhshop ridaies still further —I can ns eye¬ 
witness assert that (ttaUrakcs cured di77iness, veiy bad 
diseases of tile eyes and ears, old ulcers, goitre, epilepsy, 
glaudulir swellings, nurrlmns indurations, and V uu erous 
swelling^ 1 have seeu swellings dispiise m fivx d..\s 
wlindi were many yearn old, but 1 do not bx here bv super¬ 
natural ni'MUs , nor did Ins practice exhibit an\ thing 
sacred the nne was sometimes \ cm y protr vied, and the 
dise.ises only gav( l wav till on gh repeated exertions, some 
altogether resisted his endeavours ” 

It appeared to tin; bishop that soon thing healing, 
soni'flung balsam*' flowed from him hmlemL .s lumself 
was persuaded that Ins power Was an espxs cd giU oi (,od 
He healed even epidemic complaints by hi-, juuth, and on 
that ac'couiit he believed it Ins duty to devote himself to 
the cure of disease's 

To the bishop's m iv be added the t< Minionns of two 
ph\si(ians, Inurel.iow and Astel, who very assiduously 
UK] Hired info the nahtv of Ins runs 

T was strm.k, ’ sn-, I'aireklo.v, with hi. gentleness 
and kiuxlne.s to tin' unhappy, and b\ the < fleets wlm h he 
prxnlueed bv lus hand ’* 

Astel says, - 1 saw < iV/Vnp, ■> m a moment remove 

most violent pant■> mc'relv bv his hand I saw him duvt' 
a pa.ni from the -.lioulder to thy bet Ji the puns m tin' 
head or the mb sinus remained lived, the endeavour to 
remove them was liequnitly followed bv tin 1 most dicudful 
crises, whu h even seemed lo bring' the patient’s life into 
dangei ; but b\ degrees they di , ippeared into the limbs, 
and then altogether 1 saw a sx minions child ot twelve' 
veurs with mu h s.vx'lhng . that it could not move, And lie 
diss.puh’d meielv with hr. hand the greatest pai t of them 
One of the hugest, however, he opened, auid so hulled it 
wi th lus sni i tie " h'maiK' Vsbd s,ns that he saw a nunibei 
of other cure's, -uid icpxMs the testimonies ol Kust and 
Fa, rck low on the x harac b r of OutU'mh ■> 

L'lie c.eLbrabd Kobert Ho) hg I h esichub of the fvoyal 
Society ot London, -.ays - ’ Main physicians, nobh men, 
cleu'-gymen, tMc* , testii.’ to the until oi bra/Mn/.tV utfig 
whu h he published ill London I'he duel diseases w hn h 
lie < uivd wei e blindness, deal in >s, pat ah ms, drt^Mg ul< ('rs, 
hwellnnn, and all kinds ot lev mm ’ Jin,rlly.it is said that 
‘ he laid lus hand on the p.at aM«u ted, and so moved the 
disease downwaid- 

(it a/ix's was undoubbdlv one ot tin* most rxdebr.itcxl 
of the early mannerists, .uni there is no question that the 
science owed considerable popularity to hrsxuixs There 
was nothing of the ■ harlatau about him. raid he appeals 
as an uuaiteeted and simple person, whose whole desuv 
was to main' the Inst oi the gill winch he hud received 
Great White Brotherhood : (her Adept.) 

Greatrakes : (Mr Healing by Touch.) 

Greece: l'n it migie m Its widest sense was native to the 
nil igmation and genius ol the Ureeks is apparent m their 
theogony and mythology, es-entiall) magical in eomiption 
and meiumg, m their litemtuie, sxulptme and histo.v 
The natural' teatmes of the count! v appealed power hilly 
to the quality of their imagination Mountains and 
valleys, mysterious caves mid fissures, vapours and springs 
of volcanic origin ; groves, —these according to then 
charai ter, were dedicated to the gods Parnassus was the 
abode of the sun-god, Vpollu , the lovedy vale ol Ap lacU 
that of Adonis; the oik-gioves of 1 hidona favoured o. 


x^etis, the gloomy t av'es vvitli then roar of subterranean 
waters the Or.u le of fiophonius Innumeiablx* instances 
of magical wondeT-working ate found m the stones ol then 
dt lties and lie; or- 1 he power of 1 1 unsformation is shown 
in a mull it mh' of rises, amongst them those of ]»a< elms 
who, bv waving a spear, could c hange the oais <d a ship 
into serpents, flu* masts into heavv-x lushu i d vines, ligers, 
lynxes ami ]>an1hers to appcir amidst tin waves, and th(' 
terntii'd sail oi s Keeping oveffpend to take tin' shape of 
dolphins; m those wrought bv ( uxe who 1>\ hn magic 
wand and enchanted phdtre turned Inn loveis into swine, 
i he serpent-staff of Ilennes gave, bv its tom h, hfe or 
death, sleep or waking , Mx'dusa’s head 1 ra m xl its beholders 
into stone , Ilennes gave lYiseus wings that he might tlv 
and Pluto a hclimt which unlit ned m \i abilit y Pmine- 
the ns mould-, a man of x lay and to lmv x it hfe 1 b'.ds celestial 
fin' fi mil hcavt'ii , ( >d \ sseus to peei into t he Inl ui e dx s< ends 
lo I Lute- m si'.ii i h <vf firx"-ias the Sooths, i\ur , Axhdlxs is 
m.uh inv ulner.d>h by the wains of the Styx 

Ih'dieatx'd bv imutytiioi ial bx hei tin ic vvei x' plat es v\ here 
tin' viable sjui it s ol the dead mu lit be i v ok ed, 11 ei ac h 
Acini on, i >i u x". when men in xuiiositv, in longing or 
lx-iuoise sfiove to call bax k for a (let tme moment those 
who hid pissed bevxmd mortal la n in tin' month of 
Man h, when the spring blowouts limlm through the <\uth 
and snovvx'd ihe tins vvitli white, ihe bestivel of tin' 
blowirs was held at Athens, also the ( oin memoi a I .on of 
tin Hx'ad, when’ then spirits were thought to nse I mm 
tin ir gt a vet and waudei about the him dim s-lrx eb. t stnv mg 
to x'uter thx' (Lvi'llmgs ol man and b mpU s ol the gods but 
shut out t Inn el mm by tlu magic of brain his ol vduf.c thong 
ol by knotted l opes and pib h 

Ottilia, ()i grind antiquity ef,nl emnientlv ot (.1 < < k < hara< - 
ba and meaning v\ < i e tin O/iitlts Lo r xcMmes tliey 
mimsti'rexl to that longingdei plv implanted tn hmuan n.iture 
the longing to know the Inline, and to im ol,c divine 
hriMight and aid m the dirxcboii ot human alhms, limn 
those ot a private < iti7iu to the mult) t min unis in ex Is n| a 
great state 1 >ivinatuni anxt pmphoev v,x*;x' 1hx*nb'>e bite 
gieat f« aturx's ol the oracles Tins w.e- nispm-il l>v vsuions 
mi aivc hv lutovuatmg lumes natuial oi aititUi.il, 1 <v the 
drink*pg ot minx ral sjuungs, b\ signs ,aixl tokens, bv xbe.ims 
The most Jamoils t >ra■ les were 1 liosc a 1 1 H-lphi, 1 'odmia , b pi* 
xl i urns, and I hat ol I'tophomns, but olheis ol iimna vase 
si mb ri'd ov er the i oun ti v Px rhaps om ol thx* x'.m in - t vv., s 
that ol A t <,<!(! a plus son ol \ polio, and x a lb <1 tin* 1 lea lei, the 
1 h'eam-sendx r bxxause hr- In ahng vv. '. givi'n Ihmugli the 
jilt < li u in xd (beams that x aim- ti]'ou the apple,.nt aide 
sleeping in thx' temph -x ourts tlie famous i( mpli -dec p 
Ties b tuple, suuated at lcpniam us, was mm iounded 1>}' 
sax red giovcs and whole x ompa lilts xd six L ]»x l soir hug* n xl 
Unix' m starch xd lust health and Milighlimnt thmugli 
divine xli cauls bamous bevoiul .ill vv'as that id A. olio, 
the Drlj^hum oxuh' on the Southern Slopes ol Jkonassus 
whete k'lngSiinxl prunes, heroes and skives of all x nimbus 
join lined to ask the questiors .is to the* fnturx and wbflb 
it mndit hold for them Tin b mple was built abovx a 
volx aim x liasni, amid a wildness ot nature v, hn h sugeestx d 
thx 1 present e ol the unseen powers lbie the pimsp'-s, 
the Pytlua, so named nJb'i the serpent Pv tho whom \po!lo 
slow, wa i seated on a bipod pku x'xl above tlie gasious 
vapours rising from thx 1 x h,ism lutovn aied to a si.,to of 
frenzy, her mouth foaming, wild toner,c. ol wonts fx 11 
jn,ni 'her lips, and these vveie shapexl into ( nluui ni'c anil 
meaning i)\ the al b'lidant pru sts and given to the w.ntnig 
xpix'stiomr ’standing bcloie tin* altar m owned will) lannl, 
the svmbol ot sleep and dream.- and sac ml b* Apollo 
Priests and priestessi's were also downed with these* 
leaves, and they were burned as incense, before the 
Pythuw (hamber hung a falling scieen of laurel branx lies 
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while at the festival of the Septerion every ninth year a 
bower of laurel was erected m the forecourt ot the temple 
One writer has lett strange details sueli as the mle that the 
sacred tire within the temple must onl\ he ttut with tir- 
wood , and, though a woman was chosen as the medium of 
the prophetic utterance Vet ho woman mu lit question the 
ora< le Tht' (hide <>/ the /’di/mfc- /eu> at huh'UJ, the 
oldest of all, an s we ted In’ siyn^ ratine than mspuod speech, 
tin* rustling ot the* lea\ c*s in the s u ted ytov es In mean-; ot 
lots and the tilling oi water, hv tin* wind tinned dummy 
of hr i/en-bowR, two hollow columns standing side h\' 
side Hie three priestesses, TVJndes, meamny doves, 
were yi\ cm titles '-ignite my tile* Burner of the futm e , the 
frn nd of in m, Virtue, the virynniulci ol mm, bhi-ntv 
Hot two thousand \ e u s tins oracle exited, lioni the time 
w||ea it was consulted by tin>se heme*- ol. the am lent m\ t hs, 
struyyhny m the toils ol bate Hen tiles, V hides, l Iveses 
and \('neas, down to tin* latest \ c* 't ices of (.reck natn mal- 
it\ r The Ohuie <>) l m/dm/ru was also ot yie it renown 
1 lere there were numerous ca\ erns tilled with mi -H \ a]>«mi s 
and troubled hv the uo.se of lnddcm w.um fat* bcim'dli 
Ill tills m\stc*iious ylomn tile' suppheants sh pt muiu times 
foi nurhts and da\ s, comma forth m a somnambulic date 
from which tin V wen* aroused and questioned hv the 
attendant priests T'i mdittul \ tstoiis wete yem rally le- 
counted. accompanied hv a tc'mhle itu line hole so that it 
passed into a proxeib icyaidiny a soirowlul man ’ lie has 
been m the cave ot H ophouuis ” Thus it ma\ hi seen 

that mayie m the seine ot sec nd i e\ r ei Ltious, mirm imm- 
cure's and prophetic ybt-, of ahnorru U pocri h id .dwavs 
existed lor the t.rv'ks, the i mules wane a puts lv natural 
human way ol < ommunmy with th< ir yods upon earth 
But math', ni the lower sense 1 ot sort civ was unknown t dl 
Asiatic and Hyv ptiah liitiueiues were 1 mtiodm c'd f 1 id 
natic e < mu option ot bate as me xorahle and mesi ap hole tor 
gods, km as and slaves alike was mimic'al to the 1 spout am'ous 
growth of a form ot m iyu which had for Us pnmai v mm n 
certain command oi the- destimties cd mm (iood and 
cul und the* perpetual strife between tin *-e two prim lplcs, 
the belief m demo!iolo'.;v, these were loreiyn t'o the (>nek 
mind, they wete import, d It is smd th ■ t to the !\tlu- 
gorean scdiool ill i_\ he traced the iiml mention ot good arid 
evil demons ami not till alter the IVi si m Wai w m, then a 
word m the (heck laiiyuuye for mayie A- tin a foreign 
beliefs weie thus gradually mtiodm cd jml a"-itnd.itc d 
they were ascribed to tlu native dc i ties, yi ad mil K 1 m comma 
incorporated with the- am lent histories and n1< - 

At tel the* it i \ asion hv the Pcisiuns, Throaty, wheie tin ir 
stay Was ol lenylhy duration, 1 ms a me famous h,w .msoj, cr¬ 
esses and their puc tius which embraced a wide them 
maturyu al field, from callma down the moon to br< wmy 
magic al hci hs lor lo,t or ch'ath, so nun h so that \pulciiis 
in his romance, Lhc( t <>ld,n 1 ss, s ty s, that n’ju n m Plmssaly 
he was m the place vviv ie, l)\ r common icpoit oj the 
world, soieery and emluntiumls wen most tnqm nt 
I viewed the situation ot the place in wlm h J w’m, nor was 
there ally tluna J saw that 1 believed to he the ‘mine thin:; 
which it appeared to he Insomuch that the ver\ stones 
m 11 ic* street 1 tInnight were men bewitc ln*d and turm d into 
that figure, and the- h.rds 1 In ard « hit piny, the tics , with¬ 
out the walls, and tin* iiinmny wateis, were c tianyed Irom 
human creatines into the appearances thee wen* I 
peisuuded myscdl th U the statues and building, could 
move ; that the* oxen and otle r hi ute bead- could -peak 
and tell stranye tidings , tint I should hear and see oracles 
from heaven conveyed m the beam, ol the Sun ” 

Sovceve'^es — Hornw tells the tale of hirer the enchant¬ 
ress, with her mayic philtre- and in eyie sonys but makes no 
mention of Medea, the arch-sorceress of later times Round 
hei name the later beliefs clustered, to her were attributed 


all the evil arts, she became the witch par excellence, her 
infamy increasing ftom aye to aye The s une m iv be' said 
ot Hecate, the moon goddess, at first shire: with Zeus ot 
the heavenly powers, but later be< onm an ominous shape 
ot gloom, rulei and Invent ot the night end d irkness, <>| the* 
world ol ph \ ntonis and ghouls like- the I'iirn--, sin* 
wielded tin* whip and cord she was I ol lowed bv hell 
hounds b\ wj Uhifty an peftfb\ 1 um.e sf-tvya 1 and mumis.e, 
tie ui (>-. of terror ami lo ithmy She pi ("'idea o\ or the dat k 
tm-deiie-, ot both ami deith, she wis v orslnplied at 
Tuyht m the tlare ot torches Site w,p the* three healed 
Hecate ot the c'toss ro ids wheie little round • dees or a 
h/trd m ek sit about with i andle-v wire otteied to her in 
pi opm Lynn, th.i t none ot the phantom mob might < i os- 
tin 1 tlireshold of man /w,v 'Wpn <ru! Je,f i ldW‘i>:u , the 
list! if foi nis ol souerv became < onimon m Hieeie as rkr. 
wheie Lo\ e plult ic's and i harms wei ('e Leei lv -.nidit the 
m i-d mnoi Hit bc'iny hi He u apples and em h uited yut 1 imls 
M' 1 ms ot pi ot e, ; ion ay mist t iu 1 e\ :1 e \ e be« arm 1 a neces at v 
foi tales ot bc'Wit i lnm'iit were spread abioul, and ot mis- 
lortune and death beme biouyltt upon th" innoient and 
niiwm by mean-, ol a w'lxeu hone mouldi d m thmr 
ini tee ami tmtured b\ the soi.er, -- In tomb, and 
si c is t pi u i - leadi n 1 iblets we. e bin led m a nbed \vd li t he 
n i mi's of |o, s and \ n Buis, piei i ed t hrmi ;h with a n nl m 
onb'i to briny d'sister and de d h upon them At this 
time it became Uw' th d no’ie who urea Used see rv m>yht 
participate m the I leusiman Mvstenes, and al \lheu,, a 
Sami m Soi i cress fheoHs wm c cst to tin limns 

(hp’i\ M icn The mtrodmtion ot by\ptuU'i mtbiem<'> 
were dat yemn ,dl\ tn thAtty'ii'S ot < hj/iu a , and I \ {h i jor t ,, 
win >, A'lule in l*'y \ pt, h id bec'ii nett pa d into the m s q e» i. ^ 
bln storv ol ( irpheiis shows him .is pn < man'll11 v the 
womb'r-w’ot ker, but om* ot hem tjr -.in e and bijntc Tp ; 
men ot hs tune ewerytinny w vs enehintment and jnodiyc 
By tii" inc'ostible power nt In-, miisn lie eo.istraim'd th" 
ro k-,, 11 e i s and animals to follow* lum, at le> bein',t storms 
ai < o ■ or abat< d lie w,k tlu* nei rmn m, rr, xvho b, les 
e olden ni 'mu o\ en inn the pmvi i . o! d.u laic i ml d* -n ml- 
my to the world ot shadi'-., tovrrnl lim beloved l ; ur\ di? <% 
amt but tm tin* f d d amd dn-obi dn nt look into In , tn m re 
they 'pmeil tin 1 inip i air would h i\ e l)i ieejit lit r b u k to 
the hviny wm Id jealous women tore him limb troui 
limb, ind Ins |ie ui float my down tlu w.ite, s ot the 1 !cbi us 
w is i u-a on t in roi k y sju >r- v ot 1q»o-, \c in're, --till r e tammy 
tie 1 p< ewer ot ->pet i h it ul t ei ed ore l( -, t lie " uula,m'' ol wlm h 
people bom all puts ‘-Oliyht, ( .ml lie ,e ol 1! il)\ lull He 
Wl, , ed to 1 1 i,x' 1 i :i a [ ui ted tlm (kid ^ m nenht.tuv caid 
maye and foi louy alterwmU leniedie-, mayn al lormul.e, 
lm million-, md c hai eis w\ iv i n j: a \ * d np-m ( frphe.m 
t ibk ts md tin po,vi i ol Ik dnm wa , t r uhe'd to i lie f h plie.m 
11 vuiits 1 ’y tii i'sr.is, 1 ’lltlosopln i ami ye -mnytan urn, to the 
popuku (' a miyn em, lmb'latiyable m the pu)Smf ol know- 
ledye, wnelded an immense lieluem e on the thoueht of Ins 
time Alter his letufii from lets pi lie lounded a school 
where to those who had pieviouslv nnif'i'piir y-u'in and 
dra-itn, di-.mphne he- < oinimi meat ed his wide md varied 
knowledye lie was ado credited with muaculous powers 

such a-> bemy c'lsible at the same hour m pkn e> tar apart as 
Italy ami Sicilv , ot tamimf a bear bv w’liispetmy m its 
e ir , ot < allmy an e tyle 1mm its thyht to aliyht on Ins 
w’n-e. 

WV't-’ne'; -Amoity tin* yri'at c^t features of rcdiyious life 
were the mvsteiies held at peiiodn. mte, vals m c onnection 
with the jdilferent deities, such as the ,S <iuiotlinu inn, the 
DiUikh and most f imous of all, the Utu^mmu Their oriym 
is to be traced mostly to a pre-lnstorn n itun.'-wm ship and 
voye tat ton-m iyic All these* my-,tenes had three trials or 
baptisms by water, lire and air, and three specially sacred 
emblems, the phallus, eyy and seipent, generative emblems 
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s.icrerl in all seem rites The Samothncian centred 
round four mysterious deities, Axioms the mother her 
children Axioeersns, male, Axiocersn, female, from whom 
sprain* Cnundo, the originator of the univetse The 
festival probably symbolized the creation ot the world 
also the harvest and its growth ( ounce ted with this was 
the worship of Cybele, godhrss ot the earth, of the < ities 
and holds Iler priests, the ('orybantes, dwelt in a rave 
where they held t heir ceremonies, including a wild and 
orgiastic weapon (lance, accompanied by the incessant 
shaking ot head- and clanging ol swords upon she Id, 
The cult ot Hacchns was s ml by some to lia\e been earned 
into Greece from Egypt by Melampuk He is the god ot 
the \n ne and vegOation, and Ins m\ slot ie, typified the 
growth of the vine and the vintage, the wmtei"sleep of all 
plant life and it, rein wal m spring Women were his (duet 
attendants, the Bacchante,, who, < lashing cymbals and utter¬ 
ing wild cries m invocation ot then god, bin nine possessed 
by ungovernable fury and home al il mama H-nute,t 
of all in their 1 elation to Hellenic hie wri e tile /■ leubvuan 
M V'-tcne < 'These were tlio paramount interest and function 
of the staif religion exerting the widest, strongest in¬ 
fluence on people ot all < las-.es The ides were sn let ami 
their details ai*‘ practn ally unknown, but they undoubtedly 
svmbohsed the myth of Demeter, eorn-goddess, and were 
held m spring and September Prior to initiation a long 
period of purification and preparation was enfoi ced, duntig 
which the higher meaning of the myth was incubated, the 
original meaning having bci ome exalted b\ t he genius ol t he 
Brock, into ail intimate allegoi y ol the soul ot man its 
birth, hie and death, its desi out into 11 ides and subsequent 
release therefrom After this there came the central point 
of the mystenes, the viewing o! i ertuin holy and sot ret s\ m- 
bols , next, a < rowning with gar lands signifying the happi¬ 
ness which arises from friendship with the dtwne The 
festival al-o embodied a set nn representation ol the Story 
of Demeter , the rape ot Toisephone, the sot row ot the 
mother, her complaints before Zeus, the final i <_ com illation 
Women play ed a gr cat part in this, the reason being that as 
they themselves produce,'’ so by sympathetic magic 
tluni miluem e was e emvev<‘<1 to the com, a» wheii living 
aloud Iol ram they looked upwaid to the slue,, tin n down 
to the earth with cries of “ l one i\ e 1 ” Triese pi ie mess* s 
were crowned with poppies iml corn symbolic al attribute- 
of the deity they implored (An artn iy Mysteries.) 

DivliUiUon —lit sides t he pi iests and priestesses at f .l« h< <1 1 o 
the ditterent temples there was an order ot men called 
interpreters whose business it w,n to read futuritv by 
vaiious means such a, the flight of bud-, and eutrad, of 
victims These men often accompanied the armies m 
order to predn t the* success or taduic ot operations during 
waiian* and thus a\ m t the possibility ot mistake's m the 
camp ugn . they fomented or repressed revolutions in 
state and government by then predictions The most 
celebi atecl mterpietci- were those ot Elis, where m two or 
three families tins peculiar? gift or knowledge was handed 
down from tathei to son for generations But there 1 wei e 
othei.s who were' authorised by the st.ite —men who traded 
oil the < redulity of the rich and poor, women of the lowest 
dregs ot humanity, who ]>rolessed to read 1 he future' m 
natural and nuiiitural phenomen i, in eclipses, in thun<h‘i, 
in dreams, in unexoect''d -fght ot certain animals, m con¬ 
vulsive movement ol eyelids, tingling ot the eais, in sneez 
mg, in a few words casually dropped bv a. passer-by In 
the literature and philosaphu^ ol (>rcicc magn m all it, 
forms is found as theme for imagination, discussion and 
belief. In the hands of the tragic poets, sorceresses such 
as Circe and Uede i become hguie, of terror and death, 
embodiments of evil. Pythagoras left no writing- but on 
his theories were founded those of Empedocles and Plato 


In the verses of Empedocles he teaches the theory of re- 
incarnation, he himself remembering picvuous existences 
wherein he wn, a hoy. a girl, a plant, fish and bud Ho 
also tunned to teach the secrets ot miraculous medicine, 
° 1( r< siinnt ition of old age, of bringing ram, stoim, or 

sunshine, i eg tiling the deni. Aristides the Cheek 
oiatnr cues exhaustive accounts of the many dreams he 
experienced during sleep m the temples and the cures 
prescribed theiem Soyrate, tc'Ils of Ins attendant spmt 
oi genius who warned him, and others through Jus agency, 
of impending dangci, also Imetelling futimt\ 

Xenophon, treating of divination by (beams, maintains 
that in sleep the human soul re\ cals her divine natiue, and 
being freed fi uni trammels ot the body gazes into tutuiity 
Plato, while inveighing against sorters, took the popular 
supei slit ions relating to magn , demons and spints and bv 
fiis genius purified and mused tin m, using them as a basis 
lot a spiritual and magical theon of things, unsuipassed 
tor intellectual beauty (hi Ins teaching was founded the 
school ot Neo-PDtomsts who were among the most ler\ul 
defenders of mag.e Aristotle states tli.it prediction is a 
purely untun'd qualify of the imagination, while Plutarch 
m hi, writings, win iem much may he found on maim and 
dieams, gi \ es an exhaustive account or the somnambulic 
state s of tfie oracular pro steps, P\ tlua, at 11 ibuting < hem to 
possess.on by the (1 j\ mil\ K.N 

Greece Modern : Although superstition >s life ill the 
Hellenic anhipe'a-jo it pm takes more ol the nature of 
Slavonic tradition than that ot the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, and is more or less pc tty and ill defined But 
t la' most not able c n cu instance m model n (h erk supei st if ion 
is that whic h rcl ib s to Vampirism The Ynmpiir is culled 
IhmiiMhu k by the modern Hellenes, and appears to (kite 
from medireval times S.iys Cal me t, L ‘ It is asseitc'd by 
the' modern B reeks, in defence of their schism, and as a 
proof that the gilt ot miracle s, and the episcopal powei ol tile 
keys, subsists m their chinch inoie visibly and evidently 
than m the < hui eh ot Pome, that, with them, the' bodies 
of exc ommiimcat ed pci '-ous m v ei l ot, but swell up to an 
uncommon si/e, and art* stretched like drums, nor ever 
coiiupt oi faM to dust, till t hey have l revived absolution 
bom some bishop m pin st And they pioduee many 
instances ol carcases which have' been m their giaves 
um oi rupted, and whu li ha\ e alb'rwauls j>u11 died as soon 
as the excomniunu alum was taken oft 

“They do not, however, deny that a body’s not cori iipfmg 
is sometimes a pioof of sanctity, but m tins case tiny 
expect it to send hath an agreeable smell, to bo white o? 
nidclv and not black, stinking, and swelled like* a (bum, as 
t lie bodies ol c*\( omnuinicah <1 persons generall\ are We 
me told, that m the time oi Mamie 1 , oi Maximus, putriai i h 
ot ( onstnuhnoply; (lie Turkish emperoi having tire mind 
to know the tiulh ol the (neck notion concerning tin* 
lire oi i upturn ol exeoiuinumc ate d bodies, the patnaieh 
oi deic'd the grave ol a woman, who had lived m a cimunal 
( oimiicrcr with an archbishop ot Constantinople', to be 
opi'iiod I hr body being found entire, black and much 
swelled, the Tin ks pu| it into a chest, linden the < mpemi’s 
seal, and the patriarch having icpcatecl a piayer, and given 
absolution to the dec eased, tin* chest was opened three day- 
at lei and tin body was 1< mncl reduced to ashes It l- also 


a notion whuh prev ills among the < ■ recks, that tin bodies 
ut tlu'-e excomniunu atecl peisons frequently appeal to the 
living, both cl iv and night, and speak to them, call upon 
thrm, and di-tmb them several other ways 

«■ Ailatms is very p.utuiilai upon tins head, ami says, 

thai m the isle ol C'Ilio, tin* inhabitants never answer the 
hist time* they eie called, for foal of its being a spectre , 
but it they aie c tiled twice, they are sure it is not a Bronco- 
lack (ties is the name they give these spirits). 11 any one 
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appears at the first call, the spectre disappears, but the 
person certainly dies. 

"They have no wav to cret rid of these evil ’genu, bat to 
dig up the body of the person that has appeared, and burn 
it after having repeated over it certain pravers. By the? 
means the body being reduced to ashes, appears no more 
And they look upon it as a clear case, that either these 
mischievous and spiteful e ifhasse> come out of their graves 
of their own aceord, and occasion the death oi the persons 
that see or speakto them , or th it the devil himself makes usi 
of these bodies to frighten and de-drov mankind They 
have hitherto discovered no remedy which moie infallibly 
rids them of these plague-., th in to burn or mangle the 
bodies whn.h were mule use of for these caused purpose*.. 
Sometimes the end is answered bv tearing out the heart 
and letting the bodies rot ab ive ground befoie they burn 
them again, or by cutting otf the head, or driving a large 
nail through the 1 temple*. 

Sir Paul Ryeuut in his fJi s-.ku y of ik ? P>r<ri>t St.it>' of th: 
Greek Ch'ivth, observes, that the opinion tint, excommuni¬ 
cated bodies are prgscivod from putrefaction, prevails, 
generally, not onlv among the Greeks, bat also among the 
Turks, and he gives us a tact which he had from a C iloyer 
of ('.india, who confirmed it to him upon oath. The 
culoyer’s name was Sophronuis, a man well known and 
respected in Smyrna 

There died m the island of Mdo, a man, who was excom¬ 
municated for a fault which he had e mirndted in the 
Moceu, and he was buried in a private place, without nuv 
ceremonies, and in uiu ous<\ ru f ed grouad His relations 
and friends expressed great dissatisfaction at Ins be.114 
treated in this manner and very s >oa alter the m'.i tint ants 
of the island were tormented every night by frightful 
apparitions, which they attributed to this unhappy man 
Upon opening the grave his body was found entire, and his 
veins swelled with blood, and a consultation being held 
upon the subject, the calovers dismembering lus body, 
cutting it m pieces, and boiling it in wine, winch, it sterns, 
is the usual manner of proceeding there in those cases 

However, the friends of til 1 ' deceased prevailed upon 
them, by dint of entreaty, to delay the execution, and in 
the meantime sent to Constantinople to get absolution for 
him from the p<atria 1 eh Till the messenger could icturn 
the body wa-. laid in the chinch and prayers and missel 
were -.aid daily for the repnpe of lus soul One day while 
Sophromus the c iloyer ab ). e mmtnmed. was performing 
the service, there was heard on a sudden a great noise in 
the cohin, and upon ex timn the body was found 

reduced to ashes, as ii it had been tie id -even y'*a r s P.irtic- 
ul ir notice was taken of the time when the noise was heard, 
and it was found to be the very morning when the absolu¬ 
tion was signed by the patriarch Sir Paul Kycaut, who 
has recorded this event, was neither .a Greek nor Roman 
Catholic, but a staunch Protestant of the Church of 
England. 

He observes upon this occasion, that the notion among 
the Greeks is, that an evil spirit enters into the excommuni¬ 
cated carcass and preserve-; it lroin Corruption by perform¬ 
ing the usual functions of tie* human sod m a living body 
They fancy, moreover, that them cor p ms (cat by night, and 
actually digest .and arc nourished by then food, that 
Several have been found of a liesh, ruddy colour, with their 
veins ready to burst with blood, full forty days after their 
death, and that upon being opened there his issued horn 
them as large a quantity of warm fresh blood as would 
come from a young person of the most sanguine constitu¬ 
tion. And this opinion prevails so universally, that every 
one is furnished with a story to tin, purpose Father 
fheophilus Raynard, author of a particular treatise upon 
this subject, asserts that this coming again of deceased 


persons is an undoubted truth, and supported by unquest¬ 
ionable facts. But to pretend that these spectres are 
always excommunicated persons, and that the sehismatical 
Church of Greece has a privilege of preserving from putre¬ 
faction the bodies of those that die undot her sentence, is 
what cannot be maintained, since it is certain that excom¬ 
municated bodies rot as well as others, and that several 
who have died m the communion of the church, Greek as 
well as Roman, have continued uncorrupted. There have 
even been instances of this nature among the heathens, and 
frequently among other animals, whose carcasses have been 
found unputrefied m thegiouud, and among the ruins of 
old buildings Whoever will examine more accurately 
into this mattei - , may consult hither Guard’s Uitucl da 
P '>87, ( Matthew Paris’*, History <>/ England, 

1 11. p 687 Ad im of Bremen, c ixxv Albert ot Stade, 
under tin* yen* 1050 , and M Due urge, Gljmir Latimt, at 
the word Imblocatus," 

M IV rournelorf has given, m lus travels ,\n account of 
the digging up an imaginary Broucolack m the island of 
Mveone, where he was on t lie 1 st of fanuarv, 1701 l Its 
words are as follow We were piesent at a \ ery differ¬ 
ent scene in the same island, upon occasion of one of those 
dead eorpms, which they suppose to come to life again 
after their burial The mm, whose story I am going to 
relate, wa 1 a peasant in Mycone. naturally ill-natured ami 
quarrelsome pa 1 ircumst.ance of consequence in such 
cases) , he w is murdered in the fields, nobody knew how, 
or by whom. 

‘ Two days after his being bulled in a chapel m the town 
it was nois<\l about that he was seen in tin* night walking 
about in a gteit hurry, that he tune into houses and 
tumbled about then goods, griped people lx hind, and 
played a thousand little monkey tn< ks At first it was 
only laughed it, but it so m grew to be .a very serious 
afluii wiitui the better sort oi ptople joined in tilt' com¬ 
plaint. The Pup is thup itves gave credit to it. and no 
doubt had their reasons for so doing Masses, to be sure, 
we said, but th-' peasant was incorrigible, and continued 
his old trade After several meeting-, of the duel people 
of the town, and ot th * pnests and monies, it was < oiiohuled 
to be necessary, in obedient e to some old ceremonial, to 
wait till nine days alter tin* burial 

“ On the tenth day, a mass was said ju the chapel where 
the body lay, m older to drive oat 1 he* devil, which was 
imagined to have taken posses non of it When the mass 
was over the bo lv was lulcm up, and preparations were 
made for pulling out its In* v t file hutehm ot the town, 
an old clumsy fello v, began with opening the belly instead 
ot the breast He groped a long wlide union * til.* entrails 
without finding wh.it In* look, d tor, till at lad somebody 
said he should uit no th diaphragm and then the heart 
was pulled out, to the admir ation ot the spectators In 
the meantime the m-i iss stunk so abominably that they 
were obliged to burn frankincense bat the* smoke mixing 
with tin* fames ol the coi pse, ina rased tin* stink' and began 
to heat the poor people's brum. firm imagination, 
already affected with the spect.ul.* before them, giew full 
of whimsies, and they Look it into then* heads that a thick 
smoke* < tine from the body , nor durst we si) til it it was 
only the mink 4 of tin* 1 me 11 sc, 

'In the chapel and the square before it they were 
inress mtly bawling out Broucolack, winch is the name 
th *y give to these prelemled redivivi. From hence the 
bellowing was communicated to the streets and seemed to 
be invented on purpose to split the roof of the chapel. 
Severed there present averred that the blood of the offender 
was red, aiul the butcher swore that the body was still 
warm, whence they concluded th.it the deceased was 
guilty of a heavy crime for not being thoroughly dead, or 
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rather for su(Tm-ing himself to b- re-.inun ife<t bv the 
devil, which is the notion Lh*c have oi (l iq- (M o] 
They then rn ired out that word m L stupendous M1 , nn , T 
Just at this tune there o tm-* m .t lloek of p v ,j 10 

loudly protested th it they pUmly saw tne body was not 
grown stilf when it w is e irned from th'* field. t<> t lie , 
to be buried, and tli.it ronsoqmmtiv it was a true ip- 1M ieo- 
lack, which word continued to lie tie* l)urden of the , () m" 
“ l question not but tie c would h tv* s.vorn it did n ,p 
stink it we hid not been them so thorough# weie ibm- 
Jie ids turned upon this invasion, and so strongly uV , v ,j 1(>v 
lufatuited W'th the notion of thev* spe. tres'' As lor 
we got as close to the body as us* 1011 M, th if we medif' 
observe wh it py?v*d more **v u tl\ , and w: n*ulmo,t po.somd 
with the stink When thev ahead im whit we thoadu f q 
the corpse we told them we brhew <1 it to lx wmnh ltly 
dead, and having a mold to ("are, or, ,/ b,n, not to - \a 
perate their prejudices, wi* pu-srnted M , th uu that it wm 
no wonder tim bub her should p.,q , ()m< w irmth, b\ *_ M o| m n<^ 
m the entrails, w!u< h lor thin put; . •kyLi"' that it wm 
no extr 10 : dinars’ thing toi it to emit fumes -am e the Mine 
will happen upon turning up a, dunghill and th d a.- for the 
pretended rednes-. of the blood, it was .all \iehle bv the 
butcher’s hands, that it w is a in. re stiukum a Ms- snimir 
“ Viter all our teasoning th-a iisolml uno i coum to 
the sea-shore, and there buimng the ( ] L <1 ai,us !e ut 
ihit, notwitlmt mdiug 1 hm i .-n utiu.ii, he dd not ":ow 
more peace ible, but mole more nm-.* then e\ir lb w. ( -> 
<iceused of beating pi ojile in the mm!, br#Aing down 
doors, and even roofs ot hous-m, .uiitte»im<- windows, 
tmirmg clothes, md empt v m; i im ami bvilr, 11 wai 
ghost of a vr-v tlinttr < <m -th <iturn , n do I b h< , ,* th ct 
hi* q> tfed ails' house but the , on-nil's, s"i"’-r ue bulged In 
the meantime iiotluuv aonhl be moi e «L < t A., i a 1) 1- * th'bj tin* 
v o niltion oi 11lls island \ot a \p‘ 1 1 1 m it but w a turned 
t In* wisest among the u wen »« i/ d IrsC.* 11n not Tnshoit, 
it w is a real dnordm ol the bi i, na • d mg* nm. a. Inna r 
or madness Whole lamihes quitted then house-,, and 
brought their beds liom the rmim'iM p i',s ol 11 1 r* town 
into the gLeat squaie, t lie. e to spend I he night 1 s egs 
o u* complained ot -male In m oisiih, and melinm could be 

he ml but eroans at tie* .ppio.** h ol he hi I he most 

sensible people among them thought pom"- to r<*tne mto 
the ('ounlt \’ 

'Vheil tie* prepossr mm wa - '-o 1 *iu'i d we Thought v 
our imt iviv to hold om tougims 11 *d w * op; iov if it we 
s ’id lid h ive been t re iteil pot ouL Us tools-, but is liiluh Is 
Indeed, how was it pos a! >!■• ro bur < a whole p g.mi to its 
senses ? Those who In hew d in lien hepefg that sve 
<1 »u bted t he truth <> I tie* | f < ;, c pie*, j. id l ep; o n 1 e d in willi 
our nii reduht.v, and end'* is oared to }mom that ineie \vme 
such things as Jh'oui olac ks, bs T quota tmns out «>t the 
li.ti filer ol 1'intti , written by t it her Rn hard, a (emit 

missionary Their argument \v,n tlm J fe was a Latin, 

and there tore you ought to Indies e him, noi should we 
have got anything by ileus mg the < onseq m in e We 
were entertained csery morning with a recital ot tie* new 
pranks of tins night-bird, who was even charged with 
being guilty ol the most abominable sms 

“Some of the CjUzius, who sveu* most zealous fm the 
public good, took it into their heads tn it tin re hid br< u a 
defect in the most essential part ol the i demons’ 1 Inw 
were of opinion th it m iss might not to hasc been sud, till 
if ter th(* lie irt hid b v>n pulled out. With this p, cca tit nui 
they insisted that the desd must needs hive Ixen womP'd, 
and would not hav’e ventuied to i'ouk* agtm, wheie.is, 
i>y miss being sud first, he* hid time enougii gis«*n him to 
m ike od, and return to his p >st when the d uiger sms ovei 
’ Alter all these wjii redaction:h they were *n nim h 
perplexed as ar tuvi seguig out. rue/ meet night and 


hoa :■> 
W it or | 
tho do- 

\v 

vh yah'j 


norinn'T il’.’h it,; m ik- r„ r t l„,,,i, lis a , ul 

■ - l>q II... I'.viws .UT ubl.-rd t„ f.sst. .,,,,1 n.n from 

o nous-* with mnnkleis on their hands Holy 
]>hml itnMs sattmd about, iweft to the smelling of 
1 and tilling th-* mouth ol i)>»* p f) oi 1houiol.uk 

lL oltl ’’ t() the in ivstivtig that sve 
:! 1,1 ( hf isti ndoni to a ppomt a svat<h bv 

:it . u b ,M1 '»‘.'Mon, m oid.i to obs, .vc what 

!n 11 1,1 Wl lll,Lt ‘ Lt i-cst thev -quH’i Immli'il some 
m'cmds w!m had , erlamb i hand m th,s<* disorders* 

' ,l “'; r '" ' U ’ M, ‘ "“btiienpr m ipd a-eents, oi (lies wore 
111 ,l l, »o soon hoi two das*, altci, to mahe tliem- 
* ' >ini lid. !o: tin* last 111 < * S’ ln.il krpl m jna-op, they 
em lo • dipt s Ihv wine , asks ot s.mh'us had ia-cn silly 
,0 1 ‘ ,v ’ ;l,rlr iiousis Pi the night so that nothing 
- !■ It bat to h.c 


o 11 r - < 


im to j ia\ei ■» 

( ' ‘ ’ “ 1 1 ' * ’ s 1 M' ,r it* 11" a icrtain Im m, after 

’"M'l'-' Alb, i u u m 1, rn - o i 1 1 l i (1 sv imT -u tin* wave where 
be ' e > la o.S im ii till \ dn ,f up three o; tom times a 
d' 1 L M.il Is the whim ot V horn m . me by), a n Mlvmnn, 
v *' 1 " !>,-1 ip. i]t-d to oe at h I \ i ope, tool, upon him to pro- 
s 11:1 t' 1 -di ol cm, d *,*, isifoni, that il wa* iiduulous 
cc ‘ o' 11 1 e 'avoid, o! < llllstlalls 111 sin ll a l'a*e as 
Vo Vcm SO blind, ’ s is s la, as not to see 1 hat 
d tie si *e\ oi ds, lx mv made i,i the hum ot a i ross, 
be d. '.’1 limn , oimng out ol Ihe tanas, •> l ,nu 
ltd t sou do but 1am Ihe I'm k n !i sa 1 >i i *s " Th;# 
d-i ill oi this SV se pc, sima",* had no i lie, t the 
' *i‘ "-!■ ill mu ills , the v hole -Jxlvtnd , out limed 
vme , o’, ,{i'i n,p ii mi ami tins \\me ip'etlv at a 
1 mt to m ok'*, '.Inn all ol a -uddin, a* it thev 
n o,v> ,”a-l!a’ tin* s\ord \)>< \- Im-mui to Is.w 1 all 
M<d too loii", t hat 1 he 
i a la * , and tin n they 
m n .ins long, r, and that it 
to t his e\t remits , tha u to 
i ted l or, in fa, t, *-(*S'(*ial 
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[>a, k ii]) in oi der to rein e 


11 urn t h 


op 

i -lion Id 
il. n! P 
, i -1 ha vi 
i - ’ 1111 f 11 
lifes had 
bn os 

nmsiiatis, iherejoie, vase indem to cany the 
i. to t lie point Of M < .eorge’s 1 d i lid, wheie they 
i m i i pi.fl , with pd< Ii and tar, toi (ear the svood 
t l)i*i n Iasi , iKiflqi o! iRtlf Tin temiiant ot this 
i mi is-, w tlnipvu into it and sioi.) i onsunicd. 
a mi of fanuaiV, l oi.andwi m sv t he tlaine as 


* lie l sv .tn 
imn into 


luriiol liom Lelos Jt might piopeilv be milled a. 
in ; hoidne, ,m no moie iom|)lamts sseie hi aid oi the 
,e p, Plus .mis said that the disil had at last 
m tP h, and some haliads sveu* made to turn 


tie, 


tha# 
t o» * k i onii nm 
tei 1 lhl\ Aftaid o 
t a n u lnnis v ei i 
i ut nm. from b)' 
Noi a simch L 
when the 1 ods s 
upon a lei lor ti 
Ills lease As 1 
m vt \ psM, I" n 
treat numt ol t’n 


not mu svhn h jiresMils all o\ er the Anfiipelago 
d ie anna lies no iare,p,*,is but tfiose ot the 
idle nijniintaiiL > id S'-ntoiiiu are 
,( faig-beai I lion* oi M \ i onr, niter 
lulls a Ii .no oJ <i jsrose- 
i 1 11 luslioj) ol Tunis 
to Ik .it hf ('.eorge’s 


it* 


m| , \s i i e ei 
ii-rk--., and fiom 
would siiitun 


burnt., lot Imn tin bishop should insist 
■n taking uj) and Iminuig a hods without 
, the Lurks, tins did not fad, at their 
,ki the Mss om ms j mV heavilv for thnr 
pom des 11, who In mime in i\ciy resjiect 


an ohje, t <d a hoiiiMia t ion and honor to all ihe (omitrj, 

Greeley, Horace : <Spiritualism.) 

Green Lion : s '^ Philosopher’s Stone.) . . 

Gregory, Mrs. Makdougail : (bm British National Association 

Gregory rl the"seventh : A V"M " f t 1 "- r -' u ' vunth '. cn, "jn 
amiumt whom a i harge oi rte, iom.uicv was biought He 
I-Tclucrfl y uotah!-- toi his bitter and prolonged *-tnigglc svith 

O 
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Grossetete 


Honrv IV , Kmperor of (tcniunv A quuirel arose between 
them ret the <»;ft bv Henry of ecclesiastical dignities, 

to account for which he \v,o sumnioiit'd be lore H«i ogory. 
He refused to appear, was excommunicated, ami, m 
return, had the pop** ladnipped bv brigands (',u gm v, 
however, was rescued bv the people of Koine, and on his 
release commanded tin* Hermans to elect a new empeior, 
Rudolph, duke of Suabia Honrv, attended bv a very 
small retinue, thereupon repaired to t'anossa, where 
Glegorv at that time result'd, to arrange lor teims ot pr.u o 
tie was there treated with such seventy and studied 
neglect that lus desiu* to come to terms with the pope lett 
him, and on his return he elected an anti-pope, (dement 
Til In the struggle which ensued llemy defeated 
Rudolph in bittle and Gh i,nu was sentenec'd as ,i sorcerer 
He died in exile at Salerno 

\s a magician he is not ver\ i ouspit tftnis, for his tame 
rests i lnetlv on a piophecv lie m tde publn 1 \ that Rudolph 
would be vn tonou-', and that ■ betoi e St lVlrfh* d iv,” 
on the iulhlment ot wlm h s ivine he staked his papal 
crown The unfortunate Rudolph, ciun ly ti listing to 
H/vgnj v'oracular utteihime, leneued the battle si\ times 
and llnallv perished without lining obtained the prounfeed 
Victory Othet stories endit <h't v with the power of 
making lightning with a motion ot he h mil ami causing 
thunder to dirt Itoni lus sleev e It 1, n kited b\ Ben no 
that on one <k t emn he left his magn d book lu hind him at 
lus villa Idutrusting two of his si i\,mis with the task’ ot 
returning ioi it, he warned tin m not to look into \\ on pa,in 
of the most awiul puni'-hment Howevhc, uinositv o\ei- 
came the leu's of mo ot them, and, t goi hi rug tin book In* 
pronounced some word-, lmmediub’R a bind of imps 
appeared and asked what was their . oinmaml The 
ternticd servants heggi d th it tin demons wouW r ist down 
so much of the cilv wall a-* lay in them wav, and thus they 
escaped the pen ilt v oi tleur diso!>< du m*• 

OL l loll and severe I ,id ot mtVld hie U'\h motive' 
was not so much Kami as profound eutlm-iasni and 
strength of. p u i po ,e, wlm h sust.nmd Him ilnough the 
sf.ru g-’le with Hen \ to tlie end ot his life 

Grihestha (Ace Indiad 

Grimoire : \ text book of Him 1 : Magn The three be -r 
known gmuoirt s ate the in; n urun 1 k;u/;?, the Gti.ui 
(him nrf, and the Gum nt • >/ IGh IP *, k 

magic (q v ] is ot course an ignonmt aid super,tu ons 
pefVe,siou of the trie w inn a and the gnMoin-- w, 11 
illustrate tins -their mo -t none‘able lean lx mg th-ir 
utter futilit y Lhe gnmoires, m f u t, e uinof b“ t ikeh 
sere hi si \ , and the- diabolic pr.u u» es eont Pip'd m He n 
])ages are more ib-urd than tearsome R, fote < ,n iing 
upon them, the rites of the ihuoh ire pra'tis-d as a prm 
hnieiatn and tishiu i , obsi rved Tile nut nb](_ L l of the 
grimnires is to nr. oku hr infi.-in il po v .ami it the sene 
tihy° to tru k them The pends ,ire ti iied as miles :h a 
In the fr|umoe, the magn ian is msUm t< d Imw, win n 
selling them his soul, lu* mav deeey them bv ,i plu* r upon 
Words One of tin chief demies of the sorer: er of tlie 
middle agewas to discover luddmi fee mm e by mtuir of 
Sat unc agency, and having found it to d< vote hi.: : ns-*lt to 
good deeds and the distribution of his Wealth among the 
poor. 

Abstinence from everv spr< ies of impurity is strongly 
insisted upon for the space of an rutin quartan of the* 
moon, and the sonerer most solemnlv promise-, the 
grand Adonai (q v.), the MasLei oi all Spirits, that he shall 
not eat more than two meals pel diem, and that these 
shall be prcl.u ed by prayei The operator must change 
lus apparel as seldom as possible, and sleep only on or <; ismn, 
meditating continually on lus undertaking, and centring 
all his hopes in the infinite goodness of Adonai, who is 


undoubtedly the supreme deity, and not as might be 
thought a master-hend Hut the grimoires teem with 
mystitie itions, and it is frequently difficult to discern then- 
real meaning In tin* three grimoires alluded to, the 
infernal hierarchy is desitibed at length— (Set* Demon¬ 
ology^ . but the principal contents of these works are 
evocitums and spells for the gaining over ol the diabolical 
powers to the purposes of the soieerer. That they were 
employed bv veritable piofessors ot the art of black magic 
is rather unlikely, as the real black magician had very 
mm h higher aims than the meie unearthing of buried 
treasure, and it is most probable that they were for the 
most part m u -<* uuong amateurs ol the art. who dabbled 
in it metvh m tie* hop** of eunchmg themselves 
Grimoire of Honorius, The : A magical work published at 
Rome m mwo, and Hot, as is generally thought, Conner ted 
m any w i\ with Ralff) ill-,tie m ivn 1 he work it indeed 
pi j me.il i * l with Hlur-tun ideas It is extirmelv Unlikely 
tli.it it is i le* wo: k oi t he Roman Hi -hop known as I loiioi ms 
The work his been < ailed ‘ a m ilieious and sonn*wh it 
elevei imposture, ' since it p; e t ■ ukl - to convey the sanction 
ot the R ip il (’hair to tin* operators ot ms nun mey It 
Hi* iIs with tie* e\ oi >tion of tie* rebellious angels 

Grimorium Verum, The: Tins ungual text-book was first 
published in j s; 7 and purported to b * tr ansl,it(*d liom the 
lb blew' It is 1) i .ed to some extent upon tile J\e\ n j 
Solomon i 1 [ v g and i- quit* honest ni its statement that it 
propows to ill V o K e devil-,'' wllli ll U ie|ers to tile four 
element-, so th it tiles** would appeal to be ot tin* type of 
element in spints u] \ V put of the aa t ount it gives 
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peep L. it 'up . >{ the mu :u tail ba -ed Oil tho - • ot the ( 1 i\ U; fe 
of Solo.uoa t list i i> i logs tee tie* ill mu f i< t at e o ! ma *gu al 
in -U um aii -, on! tin i o npo- ition ol a p iR hment on wlm h 
the i_ hr ui 1 1 , s and a! - ,m to lx* tu -cfel >rd, a- \v« 11 a > tlie 
pox,*,- -> o' «*ioi i'ioii mid di-miss il I'm* sctoiid put 
('out mis tin a.i.l: an a! »te seirrts” of tin* pretended 
Mlxjitu- Meaiin-, th * Relit \lbeit” and so forth 'Die 
work is onlv parti ilb diaholnal m r liar.icier, and some of 
its prove s, * - mu‘at (hum to be classed as White Magic 
Grossetete, Robert: lTshop of him oln imhi i -*; q . and 

genet-alb known is Ruben of lam oln \mong lus many 
a< ( omphsh m* u t s lie i , slid to have numbered some pio- 
fiueiu v m the nf df mugu I lorn of ]x>ti'* pari nts, he was 
e.u i v ( ompel h d to <_* a il lu - own living, and even at turn's 
1 <> bt*g ha lueid H.* wm s at lenph ' disco, vied ” by 
the M'tVor of lamobi. who was alt: act l l>v his .tjijiear - 
.inti* .ted ilii* shin*w'dneof his fema'-ks, .and had him 
'-'■id to -i Imo!, wh'•*"'* hi - i (*m lebabh* uap.u ;tv lor study 
so h-U;x*d his adv am * ment that In* w i- enabh*d to com¬ 
plete in - ed u<' in on at < ) x Ioi d, ( am bridge, and Rat is Die 
111 list non- K > .* <* r Hai mi eh.u ac(»*rised him and his friend. 
Jour Ad im <h* Mui-<«>, as the most learned men of their 
time He 'Vis well skilled in the s<_ien< Cs of m.it hematics 
and .i-trono.nv, anrl a mi-tm of Hreek and Hebrew. As 
a me in be'.* of Hie ele-gy he distinguished hnnseif clnelly by 
lus vigo: oils denunciation of the abuses m the court of 
Rome, and pa: uculai ly of the pope, innocent IV., whose 
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rule added but little lustre to the chimb Gyasycitlte did 
not hesitate to point out the* misdeeds ol the ere hsmstical 
dignitaries, many of whom had ricyei even visit, d theft 
various sees And he openly pronounced Innonhit to be 
the Antichrist 

His essays m necromaiu y in. hide ((-lower t.-lts ns) the 
making of a brazen head, whn h would answer .pu Pious 
and foretell the future l lower, ej, this would .ippi>ar to 
be no unnpie aixornphshment, as both Hope Sriv < -dip |] 
and Koyer Bacon are | redited with it 

Gruagach: That IS “ long-haired one,” horn tlm t».t* In. unh&r, 
a wig a fairy being with nrotertrse dutus, to be mil 
with m Scottish legends, and whn h appamith mav be o| 
either sex' The (•ruat'ach appears to have been parti, n- 
lailv associated with rattle, and milk Was l.ud asid. 
j,, r him o\ery evenin'; oth<i\\is< no m.lr would 

|,e pot ,it tr e v ; t milking 1 suads tins b. v ,es ol a 

1 n'licfn ent nature, although uu iwoualls it simssrd ms 
cmevtms t> aits b\ loosing the . alth m the 1 >\ i < s so that 
t h *' In-ids hail to pet up, sometime^ w i el tmn , dunne 
a ii'phd to tie them up this appai ent Lv rauwdtlu (,nui- 
n,uh nun h d. lipht Theic ate man\ t des m drLhr.M 
part'- ot S< ot land about file (initr’irh, bom win. h on.' 
r itlu rs that this fan \ <ommonl\ h,.d long h nr and was" 
well dresse 1, of whn h< \ er se\ it mipht happt n to b. is J( 

Scotland . 

Gualdi: lb*. Carnpbel, IT! his wtll-known work //■ iw/>/vrs 
/bib ( 1 /. 'it or be S,/.p S / nu/Hp’h <>> > > < .V nn d 

(i U ‘ • relate-, th ct thm p i on v w prob d,l\ a 

Uo^a i U< lall w llo ll \ ed 1 or S( \ < i a 1 llumln <b o t w a- - Tin 
pa^tu ilia’s i ou< erufiu; him aie as lollows but tin \ . amnot 
be \ en tied, and ai r i I'l'ai d< <1 bs ( ■ od w l n ■■ s a p< >c-j > j • 1 1 a 1 -- 
1 Ie so|oui ned at \h nu i lor ,e * ei al mont lm, ml w,, kneeftu 
by tilt' liann ot th< Solr i Smnior ’ among tin < oirmion 
people, oil .u count of tile ie'o;bjlt\ o* hi-, lift, tin < 'im¬ 
posed simph.ity of Ins nnniieis and tin qualm of In, 
eosUtfme tor lie abv,i\s won 1 ilr.rk 1 lo'm, and th. ' oi i 
plain, nil jn et ( mb up stsle i’btri thiii" > w r< nnnrlad 
ol him dm iup his st a\ .it \ enu e 1 hr !i r -1 w a t h,d 1 . leal 
a smalt i_o 11 >‘Ct iou of tun' p’» tuns, \rha h 1 1 < i e. d11 \ s 1 loss < d 
to i \ e. \ in xl\ tlmt desiied i! tin next. it \u‘ v - p’- 
lec 11 \ r vr use d in .ill arm aid s< a m < and spo.o alvass 
with sin h minute pat I u lib 111 s r> astoim led nas, 
silenced--.iti who heaid Inin. be. a use hr* "«amed to l,a\e 
been pr< amt .it the tluilps v lm li In icbt.d, m 1 mi '• i.e 
most unexpected <mirr lions m small leum som.lmus 
And it wa\ m the thud pi u • , obs» r\ < d that 1 e lies < i wrol. 
or rei ri\ ed an\ !e11er, ne \ er dr " 1 1 . <l e n \ r . < rb t, buf dw a\ s 
p ud lor overs tiling m u ,al\ rnmies , and mam no us ol 
bank el S, bills ot r\( hanpc, oi Ld t ei s id « ■ c ill t 1 low c \ i ’ , 
he ahva\ s seemral to hav < enough, and he h\ id i espi e table, 
thouph Wit h no attempt at sph ndom oi show 

Sipnru (rim'tdi met, shoith a f 1 1 r his aimal -it \ t nus , 
one dav, at the ranter- lumsr who h he was in tin feabit ol 
treipimitnur, i Venetian noblem.ui ol sin mbl. mannem, 
who was vet fond ol ait, and tins pan in d to tmga i, e m 
sundrv dismissions, and tiles had mans . on\ ers r 1 ion -> 
omcmimp the various objer is end pur-ants whn h wen 
in lei (“d mp to both, of tin m Ar qmuntam r rqu in il into 
iuendlv esteem, and the nobleman invited Sipmu (riiahli 
to Ins pi i\ ate house, whereat foi he svas a widowei- 
Signor Gmtldi first met the noblem.ui s daughter, a vei s 
beautiful young maiden of eighteen, of nuich liitelhgr in e. 
ami of great accomplishments 'The nobleman s dauphtci 
wms |ust introduced at her father’s house from a i <>n\ ent, m 
pension, where she had been educated bv the nuns tins 
young lady, m short, from constantly being m las sor ud^, 
and listening to his nanatives, gradu.illy tell ni lose wit i 
the mysterious stranger, much lor the reasons ot Pcsde- 
raona ; though Signor Gualdi \\ f as no swarthy Moor, but on > 


a Well-odium ed gentlenmn-a thinker lathei than a doer 
At time, indeed, his i ountemim o mrnml to glow splendid 
m nxpremou, and he boasted rritamly svondious dis- 
couisr anti a sti.im-e and wend fas< matum would crow up 
ab.mt him, aw it wm, win n lu- b. . mm mme than usuallv 
plrasrd and animat. d \llow tiler, when sou weie set 
thinknip about him, he < . nu d i puzzli up puson, and oi 
rare pills, though win ti mixing with tin . i ow d pm would 
^car (<ls distinguish him Jumi the < low'd, noi would wm 
observ.- lum unless th. i. u, t s something akin to him m \ on 
exr itr d b> his talk 

The \ mir n,tu imblr man was now on a (ootmg ol sutlu u nt 
nitimar \ with Sicmor (,'odn’i to si\ to lmn ihic < \i mnp, a,l 
Ins ovu home, that hr mid. r* triad that hr lad .Mme 
collet t 'on ot pictmrs and llmt, it apireable, he would p (l \ 
h i m a v j - i t om da s’ In i tin pu i post o 1 \ n w m p 11 k m Tin 
iioblr m.m’s damditer. who was p.rMut, aid who was 
1” inis ' Is lool in" down upon thr table illinium? der piv¬ 
ot smile thin" | hat 1 he hipuor had | mb s.lkI, vai- r d hr t es i s 
WV-Ullv at kills txpirs nm of wi-h bv Ik i fat lu i, and, as 
<" < ‘n d< d with hr r I'clm", sin ..pprarnl, thousli sin 
Spc!• r not, to br desilou-. if) lll.lkr oi’a ot tin p..H_\ to m. 
flic pa tun, ll \\ a n.Puial that ‘-hr L houId se.rctls 
ri l"if r at this oppoiluinv ol br . omiiip mmr mtiinatclv 
acrpcjutid with tin ibim-iu liir ol out w 1 mu sla had 
mown to m ml with l< > l ip of poswilul iMmsI bin 
la j I aa his r ur -t, alal ill dr i 1 la 
r Til io bi mi lit l la ,u ri to lum, 
i S % it nr nu d t Iwd t lu 11 1 riiaa 
Lm.' a.t 1. ad aqqu ai to id. ntdv 
up ] olitc, and n adil.v i3ivit.il 
a ud . 1-0 r \t. mlr (1 the JUS 11at oil 
sla t. I 1 iliqx 'si (1 to , r . r >m pall \ 
ad I i mi tla x,Vpn ns oil id Ins 


L I 


frit t hat t Ik lilt I 
i. ol w nu h w, In , w on Id 
and, (s . . minion w Pit h tv 
thu top. t Ik : ws mid m !t . 
bot h biginu (i anl<h w . s 
tlu noblcm tn to 1 i lam-e 
to tilt \ null 1 ; ibdv , should 
hr r latia r, n . r lie diui 
Lu t that "In s\a-, s. shlul to iliat rih<t 'Hit das lm the 
yja.L w.s tla n nann d, a,ml tla Suriun took Lis d(].aifmt 
w , t L iln r x pu -ion o i li n i d .Lip mi all Mile, svl.H h usual Is 
t nth d t in ii im etlnes 

ll | o I low . d bom this , 11. 1 1 " ( men. t, that mi the d„s 


ol n u 


la 


<) I f:i at : 

‘s | " 1 1 o 1 
ll (1 to 
T. 11 1 
t m. 


I lit \ VS < ! 

<1 v. : 
pi' 

pi. i. d hi 

r Skj in u 


. hand 
on tin 


, tl 

a 111 1 f t 1 r hi 
Si jar (/ ■•!( , ^ ow ll 
.jid I lu v wu pr-t 
(rUtdi't V as u HI.'S Jim til. 
With II tin r r - - , VS la ll I 1 
a boss lnm 1 lm . tu du.l l 
up waul .ovi r the door, vs h 
ot tin stianp' i him-' H 
ss _t li doubt, and alt' 


i i a„rd da ir lit' i weld to Sir nor l,u aid'd 
: i , ( i s i < l b\ tin Smnoi with wauii 
si Ms n os < r li’ r non is wit h i \ < i s m,.i I 
l d an turn 'I la nobl. man \ n wed 
i,ii s v,till pi ,it a11f ntimp and win n hr 
t ( ,ri , la r xpu - r d his sate La turn f»\ 
h, t fir Lad m s r i Hill a fun } . "lit ( tion 
mbf I m i'lctuir s Liu V \U U l-cSS 111 
' i- tfy Lu ol lussi l ni a miis.-- 

d ol tv!nine to go out, .ual 
1 1 \ iicin Is fun 11 ie dor a to 
via man, who L< d pawn d to 
,,i tla- was , bs < Lain . . lm < s ' s 
, Jiri. tla n hum 1 a pn lm. < v nTeinls 
1| Tin \ . m < mu lool r d u; mi it 
a ss Ink Lis fair f. 11 ; but it wu soon 


1 * 


r Lai 

til lO 

but 
from 
the | 

last. 


cd, as if with i < In I 
1 ,\ ( trd upon t hr pu t 
- lie I ( raid, d it S’ it h 
the pu t lilt to (< UthK. 
11 1 Hue It was wma 
I’ha.l pn tin e ssms nit 
In silatlur, 1 
|>ussr d os er thr . 

11 pis b\ a loss' bm 

to br candid w .th > mi, 
oi thereabouts ami set 

whn h I will not m*ss' 
t he hand ot 1 ltiaii ss In 
h u i r cl i c < t s.ais floss' i 
polite, gmse smile. 


d'hc 


Ldltc 


tin da 

u r, w hu h was \ ( i v life < r.'iddi 

blir- li 'The \ elu I <u look( <1 
and ba. L ,,vam limn in jhh to 
lum br lm r he sj oke 

mU d lm S ou, "-ii," "r’d la ud 
HU f,ualdi A "-hpht < old < ha ip c 
| the -diai.ig,{ i . but lie mils in. d< 
y,, u lool a. mods la b Is s oimp )u,m, 

, 1 slioulrl n.s about foils lis< . 

f l,no\\, bs ct id a in means oi 

hiiim si.rn.th.il tli,s r.i"' 1 ' y 

d.vd neai ls «i < miph ol 
p,p ? " hr .aided, ss it h a 
aid Signor Gualdi 


th 


11 
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not easv, 
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quietly, “ to know nil things that arc possible, for very 
frequent mistake.- arc unde concerning such . but there is 
certainly nothing strange in mv being like a peture painted 
by Titian." The noblema i easily pmemved bv his manner, 
and bv a momentary i loud upon his brow, that live strauget 
felt offence The d uighter Fung to her father’s aim, 
secretly afraid th it this htajc unexpected demur might 
pass into cool ness', and end wit h . 1 o misu mma lion o t e -> 11 an ge- 
ment, which she leaied ext essi \ el\ , she dieadrd the* 
rupture of then intimacy \wth the stranger , and, uni- 
tiachctorv as it m i\ seem, -he wanted to Wtlhdiaw, even 
without the point she di c uPd being cleared tip nuo renewal 
pie isant contidcnee 11<i\a>\ ei , tins little tempoi.iis mis¬ 
understanding was ,io,i p it to an end b\ S geor (', in'di 
himself, who, m a moment or two. nsuntd ins ludmuy 
manner, and lie -aw the ! miF ; aid daughter do ,vn • -t ins, 
and forth to the entrance ot his kmc, with Ins u-ua.l i o:n- 
posed politeness— though the nobl«'nian lould mu help 
some feeling ol restraint, .aid Ins d inghter experienced a 
considerable amount ol niouifu iL.m , and * h" could not 
look at Signor (>u ilrfi, -o., i ith ■ 4 whan die did, die looked 
too min h 

Th’s htlh* occuieiu a ions led i i the maid <>! the n mle- 
man His d uighter t«• 1 1 1 m-Mv ,,nd ilWii’-m d a 1 "tervrai dy 
C iger for the n stor.it»«> i ot in s one b.emlK h ding with 
Signor Gitalh, and r< \ olvmg m he. mad n nine !e>s 
schemes to adieve it TlV‘ \ e r ?»**i in betook hints 'll in 
the ('ceiling to the* usual < > utee luui and he *ould not 
forbear speaknnj of the i c nlenr among the gmnp of people 
collected t here fin ir ru r *i«'*\tt, w,- roused an 1 one <»r two 
i esol ved to sitisfy t hrin ■! ns b\ look.ng at tin* pot me 
attentively the next morning 15 m to obtn.n am oppm- 
t unity to see the piet u-e on tins m \t morning, it avis 
neecssarv to sey the Signor o <■>* h sonv'whe e ami to mice 
his invitation to h s lodging- tor Un purpo-e The only 
likely place to nn el With lu.n wa- at the * oitre-hou -e , mid 
thither the gentlemen went a* th* nsu ,1 time, h< mme, as u 
was the Signor’s hab.t to iu linin' It, th o lie would do 

so. But he did not < ome —nor had he been heard ol lioip 
the time of the vent of tin nobleman tin*’ d iv before to the 
Signor s house—-winch absence, for a Inst time almost th it 
he had been m Venue, surprised eVer\bod> But as they 
did not meet With him at the eoiJe<‘-hous*■ -a-> lP*\ thought, 
was sure—-one of the person- who had the oiir.nsl ( on- 
versed with the Signor, id tin n fo e w is the near in his 
acquaintance, undeitook to go to Ins ’odgitrgs and inquire 
after him, which lu* did, but he wa • answe,ed bv the 
owner ot the house, who c iiii" to tin- st, (.**.■ t door to u sp ; .ud 
to the questioner, 111 it the S, pio, hud gone, h u nig quitti d 
\’enice that mo.ning e.ulv, and th it hr hid locked up Ins 
picture* With certun order-, . L nd uad taken the kr\ ot ins 
rooms with him 

Tins affair madeagieaf inn e || the time m Venue, and 
an account of it ioimd it- w,i, Fun most ol the newspapers 
of the year m wluc h it occurred In tnese newspapei s, and 
elsewhere, an outlim* ot thy foregoing j cu t le murs may be 
seen The account ol the Si -nos dual li will nl-o be met 
with in Lcs Memories hi .tongues for the year 10S7 
Guecubu I Mnong the Aruimnninns, a people of (dull, the 
(juccubu are evil spirits, who do all in men power to thawrt 
and annoy the Brent spirit, Togm, and Ins ministers 
Guillaume de Carpentras : All astiologer who mule for King 
Bmie of Sicil>, and for the Duke" of Milan, astioiope.il 
spheres, from which horoscopes were (Hawn He made 
for Charles VIII. of France one which cost twelve hundred 
crowns. This sphere contained many utilities, md was so 
contrived that all the movements or the planets, at any 
hour of the day and night, were to be found there 
Guillaume de Paris : He is said by the demonologists to have 
made speaking statues, like those made by Roger B icon — 


a thing which could only be done by diabolical 

agency 

Guinefort : A Strange story lies been left on record by Father 
Ftieune Bourbon, a I kimiuicau, who died in 1202 He 
relates th it while lie wns preaching in the diocese of Lyons 
many women came to him confessing th.it they had taken 
flu rtluldren to >/ Gnirelod Cm ions to know what Sort 
of sumt it might be whose cult tailed lot confession, Father 
Bourbon enquired into the matter, and found that Guire* 
to.! was a dog ' It was, m fact, that dog whuh h.-d given 
rise to tin* well-known fab'e of tin* dog and the sei pent, 
winwein a dog 1- killed und.u the unpist suspu .on that it 
has slum a 1 hild, whuh m ieiht\ it has s ts ed fu>m the 
att.u k of a seipcnt This dog-tuutvr it was to whom 
4 sinm-‘ the women brought their eh;Idieii 

V simdai sfof\ is told of a dog named (1 melon, whose 
tomb wa > m \u\ ei gne, in the neighbourhood of a h mil fain 
fin' .id'cnlure took pLi.ce dining the ie.vg .11 ot L< n 11 s ly 
Hebnmiure Twoo 1 th me emt 11 v.es 1 Uef ft wa Mound t iiat 
the wat* rs of the fountain possessed medicinal Voters, but 
( me- wire attributed to the unknown oceup mt of the 
tomb th it is, until a 1 e, t i.n bishop found among the 
;tf(b.\e, of the ( hate.LU the .vie. dote ot ('..melon 

Guldenstubbe, Baron de : V famous mystic, who was one 
of the Mi st 1 n I 1 uiK'" to 1 et oguis'’ t h" imnoi tansy ol mt ltual- 
t-tic phenomena With the (unite d’( hirehela* held 
mm;, e vpei 1 men t- in t ibU'-t m mug, automitn Writjne, 

. 111 d so forth, and published a wo. k entitled Pmdnul 
:iM ptitm it’.i! Pr urn itoLigy >y l'ii> / u\i'i/v Sf>;nG iiud 
t- l/./M'i ', l*h f} 'hi */,* 0/ of (fun’ Hunt NhC/./g (s lt > 

<pd A France <uhf Circles.) 

Guppy, Mrs. : Ve ( ' Ml-- An hoi, a i elebrafed J'agksh medium 
Wild in gan to eyetaie- luT }U)\\<'''s aixmt 1 Sob \t that time 
she 1 1 \e» 1 with Mis Sun, a sister ol Dr Allred Russel 
Walkua, wlio was a fregueet Witness of her phenomena 
Tumi itici iiei meihume.tn powm 4 , de\ (*lopcd apace and 
t i muF <>| her sitters grew as the in imf-st 11'on- became 
more anLil'ini, Rap . wei e heard and appm ts of L ml and 
flowe* -i onve , i <1 to tile -eance-room A R Will n e st ites 

tint on one im isk(|| tin* loom and the (abie shook 

i.obguly,’ and Mi-s \uhol her t If wa- several time- 
lemtaledS f t Levitatiom Soon aftei the fo;, uni < oni- 
TiKurirment of Iun medium.hip she iii.irned .Mr Samuel 
(Sapp\ In Jantiarv, i S;: slu* gavn a. malt nahsation 
ale i , the urst -.e, mu - attempt of t a • kill' l m Lius count i y, 
Sh<‘ .oid In r hu .baud V-m 1 *Fo m-tium''ii,J m mtro- 

duniug jSmtoguiphv { } v ) no Ln ;i md ()n the 

(Fith o| Mr (mpp\ she w.i. mimed a -< i o:ai tune to 
Mr \V \ oh kman 

Guppy, Samuel : F>< r Spiritualism.) 

Gurney, Edmund: \ iLsungue-hed pm < hblog.M nml student 
of j*s, i h.e -oieiu'e 11 ,- was born at Hoi sham m l S \ -j , and 
educated at JBIa* kheatli and Tinuty College, ( ambndge, 
where he obf lined a fellowship He devoted himself 
1 hen iflei to the study of medium* and passi ,1 the second 
M B Cimbridge examui ition m iHrtki l'lui- rqmpped, he 
turned to tile investigation of psgrlnril rese.neh, seeking, 
m common With mo-t p-ychical re-earoheito find evidence 
for the survival of consciousness and personality after 
ile ith He (hose for exploration the legion of unconscious 
oi subc mseious activity—what Mr Myers, lumself a worker 
in th(' sunn held, has designated the 44 subliminal con- 
seiousm's- ” From i S7 ^ to 1S7.S Gut ncy and Myers work(‘d 
with p; ofes-iomil mediums, getting hut poor results, but 
on the founding of the Society tor i Vcchtc il Research 
experiments of a more . tentific nature were made. These 
resulted in two volumes of Phantasm*; of the Living, by 
Messrs Myers, Pod more, and Gurney, winch went some 
way towards establishing telepathy on a sound basis. To 
tne same end were directed Mr. Gurney's careful hypnotic 
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experiments between 1885 and r8SS, and hm oontrihutmns 
to the Pro'C»di>i r :s of the S I* K If'* was, indeed, , U i | 
student of psychic rese irvli, at uh*, Datum!, t-var t, ,j 

and enlirelv disinterested B*ude- hip y V i hr,!,, 
lie wrote The Power of S'me / fiSttoi, an r,„i\ Vi nui.i, 
and a collection of rviav*. entith’d Tertm u 'pul ('Ms-/ 
lie died lit Jun&i 1SS8, from art uvctdo.e (d-n.ii*. o{u m -da 
emc 

Gustenhover: A ^oldv.mth wh.» r<*snb d .<t *-Pnsbme ;n 
inn; lit a } *eru >d <*l mm h dan n*r he y ivc sh< In t to om 
M I fr-' hbm i| *n wiio is d- nVd a - mm 1 end' r ho,,-:, 
In 1 etui a for tin* hospital)! , oi hfs host h* ■ !m a 
powder of ]» ojei turn and dwi.iiDM oa lm poi.m 1 * 

rjioei } md'sil .••■th m ide 11 in, a at ,0 , t ,, 

111 VUV people, Willi h III < I il»* ( on *1 a ')< , l t’lM • > 1 , , M 

Kud'olpli II hi nisei I, a 1 a: n ■ t *1:1 old) nu a II, {,, ihp-e, 
uiden d tie StruMnpe m > ;u!i b , to - and tin- "n!ih- ml, 
to him II' was aiiouhneh a 1 < ‘"d a,,d mtal'd - ,li¬ 
the yr< a 1 e a \) yd un -* On h irn, iir f h p he , 1,, 1, .0 

in !lie h m;m f'li, at lh omo he <!i o In ,< l tin- > hoi ■ be 

a ad mpu stiuy tile m itm tn ni< et ..bS ’ a * - <1 

\\*mi\ to piomiie ,1 Uhr-t ,-nd ihitind, ,-ad w thmp la, 
i onuir f m-ai them to m -h, snau- h• id 1 In tin nn 1 -1 l.u me 

molten he then nave them a said! < ] 1 1:0 * 1 \ n| - ,p Mim 

j -nwilt r on \* hn li D'/miy t * 11 o*,vn : e 1 - > t he 1 * a'l + t pis - da • d 

1 n 1 aili-iahh- amount <d pure ipd,] 

( hidj/ om brought into t he p,« -a in e of t In 1 nr » r, -1 h< 1 m - 

le ;-ed t li 1 1 In- had mu him - •’ t prop u < d tin ma n< 11 1 ■ w <h , 

an l w,n wholly lynnrnut of tin* 11-tun ot i's comp., * 11 -. 1 - 
Y 11- tin 1-anpei or 1 et iiM-d to In !n-\< in sap, -eta, n-p, 11«■, t 
pi)!t,\i ilmiis of the poM-mth l‘h p-m-l-i b, n-.» , • 

h I) ;; ’l e\h Ulsted, (tU U • 1 ) 1 “ t J' WU - set til till now 11'1'n, 1 !■ 

t ink. o! miAmy mom* ydd If- s-myld i ■ In ; * Imai Pm 
iurvofth-* hhiipemr bv api -li hr.im -IM-s-'i-.m u nr-'-l 
lm all oin of tile dm trine < oil m- nj t> th* -! Up 

mist was (on. eahnp in- si met, tin* t mpmor h P in. 1 i 1- 

pi isum -1 lot the iest m his h !< 

It m Indumed tliit Hum, hbm pm won pi - ’Pul h, t 1 --- 
h) - y with tile powder w is no ot lm, th * i VI \m-nh’ m 1 h- a 
(-[ vp, who at that peimd wa 11 i\ elhny < h fm a , ma -.onv 
dis pus'-- 

Guyon, Madame ( to18 1717* Jeanne Mine I Jo i \ e - d* 

la Motile, a celebrated m\ *.ti< and j u u t - * >t v n» 1 m ! 
iii'H h persei iitum at the h »ml - ml tin* ( h-1 -, ' 1 of IsM-in 
Siu* wa- horn at Mont lipps on Vpid 1 ph 1 o pS and ml, 
dnnved a |ummi tor inuivrdom and n lu.po”. - cm-.cims 
A- she y 1 ev v* older vafUt to ,k the pipe oi d>-, m 'n : !o, 

she was Dot 1 witty ami bmautitiM -\t tin* ,pp of 
she wa 1 forced into a marnam- with the weal h\ M < mum, 
more tha.a t\eentv years her senior, m wlio--* Inuis'-Imh 1 Mm 
was exposed to insult and erueltv Ih'ohen in s an( she 
tmun d om e more to religion, and 'ousnlud a 1. 1 un »n, 
who ad\ised her tr> seek (h*d m hei he lit i.Phe. lh m 11 
oiuw ml obse: winct's, l-nmi thit time slm b vame .1 
m\stu, aimnifj at tile suppres-1011 of all hnnni hopes and 
fears, and de-ares, and the attimment ot a eompl -teh' 
chsmterested love ot (Ind She embraced ever\ form of 
suffering, ph'/sical a*\d ment’d, and eVtm esijiewt,! s'urPn d 
J'M's In i<)So M (,uyon dmd, and hi- wido-v - e!e,m d 
from bond iye lleueefoitn slu* embraced tin* d 'drum ot 
quietism. In losing the i;ifts,” sin* slid, ‘slu* hid found 
the (h\er, and had reached an ideal state of resignation 
and self-sup[)ression.” She went to 1‘aris, expounded h<*T 
theories with earnestness and charm, and fathered ,m 
illustrious circle about her. Here also she m ide lin-nds 
witii henelon. But the persecutions ot the Church im reused 
^he herself re piested that a commission be appointed to 
examine her doctrine and writings. Three commissioners 
were chosen, ainonsj them Bossuct, the champion ot the 
Church, her erstwhile friend anil now her bitter enemy. 


Her wi ititi 
at \ m< -nn 
Hu Ha-til- 


' condemned 
o- tour \ (-1, 
Ho- net no 
" ! nn, | M 
mm to ! M (,1 , 


mid she herself mean crated 
slu- lav m the dim-mmis of 
efV in, ai& to e.i!ni,>n,.o-„ 


- b, calumniate 
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mb), sou of r.WU .Ill'd 

I'b<m of s, iviifM and 
m son, b., ion tasted 
mi]" in Pural ‘.lylit 
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f -d d ompuie tin* 
> >' h with th P Oi 
m th' ’) ol ton \ 


' ol t in hM- nt wundt ms 
M/ddh \ue*-, and u hose 


m ' l 1 ’ 1 o p< 1 -1 1 a 1 ’ 1 \!,> 11' opn, 1; 1 tni -, s ih h as 

" e 1 n '#4 /1 i u’m *, 1 I, (1 ,,m," havt h.ecn 

appln-i t» th, - D 1 oph , p t ‘Impiun" 1- tin most, 

w nil ps 1 td in 1111, ,d pi it. ..lied ml,Ml to lvj\ pt, 

b it 1 « th. , ou’ip . o' 1 UP 1 -ppt ’ 01 1 , - ,ei lap pt," 

DO--'- idehtP V h, 1 , v - i b-Ml lie ib* < P ibh Inal fvu 
lh 1 1, - M hM Pi 1 - t-'i mu ' . oi 1 1 - mu- 1 ) i 7 and i 11 S 
ruli, 1 1 h 11 1 ’ ! : 1 1 - 1 h> - on i’i r \ :" - jin si u >n, 1 m I tin re 

l- mi r .'-on to b,lu,< ill P 1 nth 1 p pt " un huh d 
ot ter i , '< m- i % tfl' 3 h, , ■ n ! (, i , -.p'- ik ol tin mselv < - 

,m If-i'r - "I ,-n 11 i d t !.( ir ’ li.-iiM . 1 \i>* tan -trh'.h f,b l.a, 

pi m -1 1 ) ' ’ i ’ , - a! 1 ■? the ;vii hi, -1 !, h n i d umd In own* 

si m i« d, i! i ,'Mj i, un , |-i puir fan juu'-’c, ui'"ti^ 

,pli ; t,<- v |h I 1111d11't l i Hut, eltiioi.eh ]-<i* si -sum; 
m - - s, d i ,o i : ’ ( 'i , u 'mi.ii- , hn the most pai t, tln_\ must 
ai , b 1 * m mil 1 i- l ( e-1< or oi- m. m/apoii. In mint 

( , 111 ■ i T_ !' * -, H n P m » u In i turn *- m-uv ,hl tin ir o\ < i-loids 

,o( , (o V bh-od, lep b, lom-ed to the nobihtv and 

pf.it’’ ’ 1 ' t (U Lm o' n* d vs t f. to, malb a p].H u i. t ed bv 
th, hiii'M e.p.f Mm i lm'n it - , h Himr respe< ti\e t omit ries to 
in loo'M, I 1 tin t, • u ^ i , iheiL within t hose t nun tt u*- 
Tae title ot b n on (-'mm oi !,*•:, nt <-t the i-v/ho svas no 
p»oot th it Le om- iul ' o <!,• -1 m P, d wa, ot (iv ps\ i.iu* 
This } u i mu-t da a\ - be Ijomt' in mind m env i oiv-ulualmn 

ot the i.v]m >b**it , f 

{'• x . , j, i , tii ' - c oo'-m -I bt ,i r mapow re< 1 In ( Imspen 

pi.n.ts, h„'i'Uii.i.'t r.i;,.i .---".a 

-i„... e- - ' '■ ppn-.s -.m 

-M- -o. .t"ev;’ fv'bMiy 

nil hn-tnn {n^rim. f.i.'t tin ■. s„M .mil nbl ,im ■ U [it. 

in .- t:„ ,.M ,v-i M-o. ;.I sM-p.-i J' M ' i V 

.eM;pp,;,b.; ii 'M:hw 1 ;:;r;;ih 

bifi "MlM nh in >" ti.,' , '»*" I* "i 

., ,, M , i , | ( i i,i 1 me, LomMu s-«l I’-lslu iu 

( ’ 1 ,u> '’ in , ! l | j p,, hdv M.j-v s i- anm allv 

iMoM-aMhe'', mMM-.'.i o ^e.V’^'hK! 

tlies' red ird a*- Mun pitis - - j shrine, and on 

<>• htu -Mtu soy bhMua- « tuo’ r.yrsy 
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votive offerings present’ll in the crvpt. some are believed 
to d tte b ick to about the veil i \ 50 \ 11 1111 ■> would appe.tr 
to indicate th.it the Gvpst ' wete UhriMiatis Another 
statement. howevei, feiuH t> qualify mu h a einthwon 
This is the assertion th it tn * sin me ot saint Sara lest- upon 
an ancient altar eRdnatod to Mitnra . th a the uvpsu . ot 
that neighbourhood wh > are known a-. U,digues,” are 
descended from the lixs.ans tormeily inhibiting the 
Camargue , and that th nr cult is 1 eallv the M .t hr.uc wor¬ 
ship of fire and water, upon which the \ dictation ol Sunt 
Sara is super-imposed 

Con hiniation ot this view mas be obtained from the 
worship of lire still existing among the Gvp^i. s ot Southern 
Hungary The ceremonies observed at child-birth, 111 order 
to avert evil dining the period between birth and baptism, 
may be taken as evidence. Prior to the birth ol the 1 hi Id, 
the* (ivpsh'it light a tire heioir tin 4 mother’s tent, and this 
lire is not suttered to go out until the rite oi baptimi lias 
been performed file women who light and teed the tire 
croon, as they do so, the following chant — 

Burn ve, burn ve last, <) lure 1 

And guard the babe from wi ithful ire 

Of earth\ (bionic and Wntet -Sprite, 

Whom with th\ dai k smoke banish quite 1 
Kindle Fairies, hither I ue, 

\nd let the babe good tortune share, 

Let luck attend lum e\ei here, 

Throughout his hte be luck u> e hear 1 
Twigs and brant lies iiu.v 111 stoic, f ^ 

And still of brnm lu m mv more; ( 

Ciive wo to the ilaiiijg (> lure 1 
Pm 11 ve, burn ve, last and high, 

Ideal' tilt* little habv 1 1 v 1 

It will be noted that the spirits of the Earth and Water 
are here regarded as malevolent, and onl\ to be oven ome 
by the superior aid ol lire Nevei thelcss, tlin.-y wnmrii 
who are behevetl to have* h'arned their oeiult lop* 110:11 
the unseen powers of Earth and Water are held t<> 1 m the 
greatest magicians of the tribe Moreover, the wat< r- 
bemg is not invariably regarded as mimical, but is some¬ 
times directly propititated As when a mother, to < luim 
away convulsive* crying m her child, goes through tin* 
prescribed ceremonial m all its details, ol winch the fist is 
this appeal, as she* casts a red thread into the stream -- 
” Take this thread, O Watu-SpniL, and tak< with it the 
cr\ mg of my c mid 1 If it gets Well, I wiil bnug thee* apple s 
and eggs ' ” The* water-spun appears again in a ire ndlv 
character when a mail, in uulei 10 recover a stolen horse, 
takes his infant to a stream, and, bending over the water, 
asks the invisible* geumis to iinlu ate, bv means ol tile bab\'s 
hand, the directum in whu h the.* horse* has been taken In 
these two instances we hive a e. h at smvival ol the worship 
of water and the watery powers It mav 1 m* <pu-stione*d 
whether the >e* rites ought to lu* as< ribed to Mithraism 111 
its later stages, 01 whether tln*v own an e ll lie*r ougin. 

One definite stateme.it wun regard to Oypsy lore is 
afforded by Joseph Olmvil, m a passage* which inspired 
Matthew Arnold’s poem of ‘ file Scholar-H vpsy “ Tiu*re 
was lately a lad in the University of Oxford,” says Glanvil 
(Vanity of Dogmatising, iooig 1 who was, bv his poverty, 
forced to leave his studio-, there, and at last to pun himsell 
to .1 company of vagabond Gypsies." Glanvil goes on to 
say that ** after he had been a pretty while exere used m the 
trade,” this scholar-gypsy chanced to meet two of his 
former fellow-students, to whom he stated:—' that the 
people he went with were not such impostors as they were 
taken for, but that they had a traditional kind of learning 
among them, and could do wonders by the powers of 
imagination, their fane y binding that of others , that 
himself had learned much of their art, and when he had 


compassed the whole seen*!, he intended,” he said, “ to 
leave their company, and give the world an account of 
what he had learned ” 

1 h»re we have* clear indications of the possession of .1 
body of esoteric learning, which included the* knowledge 
ami c*\etc:isc ot hypnotism Even among modem by/eirs 
this }>ower is exereiesd l)e Rochas state's that the* ( atalan 
(1 vpsit % are* mesmerists and e lairvovants, .uul the* present 
writer ha-. expeiieneed an atte'inpt on the* part oi a South 
Hungarian (ivpsv to exe*rt this mflue'iice* l'ln* same 
]ioWe*i. ttiiele*r the* name of g/ amour, was formci lv an attribute 
eif the Scottish (, vpsies (damour is de*lme*d by Sir Walter 
Scott as * the povsvi of imposing on tin* eyesight ol tin* 
sp-s l it ora, so that the* ap|M-aram e ol an object shall he 
totally (hltei cut irom the reilitv” Vml, m e\planation 
ola re lerem e to “the <>vp glamour'd g./eg,’ limiloif his 
ballads, he 1 cm irks ' Ik sides the prophetic powers 
a -a 1 idled to the Gypsies in mb. t European mmitiie*'., the 
Scottish pixis.mts behev e them possessed ot tile power of 
throwing upon bvstunders a spell to iase mate then eyes 
and e ause them to see* the thing that is not 1 hus m the 
old ball id ol Johnnie ha i,’ the elopement of the Uoimlcss 
ol U isnills wit h a b vp->v lc.uk 1 is 1 inputed to tasi 1 nat ion — 
' S ic soon as thev saw her weel-tanr el hue*, 

Piiev e 1st the* > j n o’e*r her 

Si ot t also 1 flat e*. an incident o t a ( . ypsy who ' exe: e fsed 
his ylunour ov e*r .1 number ot tveoph at Haddington, to 
w hnm lie e*\I11 bill'd a e ommon dung lull e nek, t railing, wh.it 
tippe artel to the spectator., a m is.v nike.ii trunk An old 
mail passed with a cart oi e lover, he stopped and puked 
out a four-leaved hi ide , the t*\i. ol the spei tutors were 
1 ipened, and tin* oak. n trunk appealed to 1 m* a bulrush 
Piu* e|uati» lorl, owing to its inuilnriu shape*, m U d as a 
])owi rIul antidote to wit 1 hi rail Moi coven , 111 the* hue oi 
this sign lit till* f loss, tile* (i)psy was bound to desist iiom 
the exeTiisi* ot what ,va. an mil ivvlatl .lit bi the 

})ns'.si'fuht\' o| h\pnoii/mg a irowd, <u making them to 

see the thing that is not,” t hat feat is ,uhu*ved to d tV by 

Atriiaii wj te h-doe t m s What is 1 eejuu e*d is a dominant 
will on t'u mu* hand niul a sullu lently plastic imagination 
on the ntii-*r 

Sintt introduces these* si pements among lu. note's mi 
the ballad ot ‘ ( bristle’s Will," ni relation to the verse 
He i bought the W ll Ini ks o’ tile* lo.y (.loss, 

11 id lapg-d him m the 1 r nets sae* fasi , 

Ur that the (,yp'its‘ glamour'd gang 
Had laird his Paining at the list 


Pms assoi latum oi Ko-ui ru< mils with GypsU's is not in ipt, 
lor hypnotism appeirs to have* be*en coiVstdeied a Kosicni- 
e lart art S«.utt has other suggestive roteu m es ill this 
]»ku e ’ Saxo (.iMHimatu us mentions a p.u lieuilai se*ct of 
Malheniatu tails, as lu* is pie.ised to < all them, who, k per 
sumruim ludilu.andorum o. uloruni peritiam, pmpnos 
aheubsijue vultus, virus n rum lniigunbu., aelu mbraie 
tallebant , dhufuisque formis vero. nbs. uraie i.oiispectus 
Meilm, the* son of Ambrose*, was partu ularly skulled 111 this 
art, and displays it often in the* old nietrii.il loiname ol 
Arthour and Mei hit The* jongleurs were also great pr<) 
fessors of tins mystery, which has in some degree descended, 
with tlieir name, on the modern jugglers " * 

It will be* s(*(*u that various societies are eri'dited wit 1 
the possession, in an eminent de*grec, of the art ol hypno¬ 
tism, during the Middle Ages Presumably, it was mheiited 
from one* common source How much the (j y/bicv were 
associated with this power may be infened from a Scottish 
Act of Parliament of the year 1 57(1, which was directed 
against " the idle people calling themselves Egyptians, 01 
any other that fancy themselves to hive knowledge ot 


•bee also Scott's note aM uppended to The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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Hackley, Frederick : t s . Rosicrucians. 

Hackworld House : s . Haunted Houses. 

Hated* Prince of Persia : s Duguid, David. 1 

Hag ot the Dribble, o. *<..v,-mhi Ku.imi . > ,»t the WePh 

hanshee-., wno-,e ji'eMsme it is to i am dn i, * .u.'u th" 
moan tarns in h-e, .ipron, then loovm ■ t'K si: in f He h ts t he 
s 'ones sleovei do a n. tints makmy a di.ooh It m 
helieveit that at tiviliy’u tins iiau tl i's teo i.im'i 'auny 
aifamst the ivmdoiv ol tie*-.e wno a n doomed to dm, and 
howls A a a in ui \nm " 

Haggadah : Tun yemnal name for the naiiatue oi lahnkir 
[xn-tiou ot tin* Kublunmut liter ittna* 

Hajoth Hakados : tkir ol the spheres of mim-P. hy wIiomc 
ai'enny [(‘hovah’s piovnkmre is sjneid hi" J**'"'■> hel.eie 
that these angels inhabit one ot the hieiauhies n,lined 
Jehovah,” and that the simple essoin e <*f the divnuts 
Hows through the Ilu^th HaLubs t<> the angel Meti.it- 
tmH and to the ministering spirit ‘ Kes inth Haj.dihm 

t Rt'gli, tr of the Privy Council, Vol. IX , p ^5^. 

%In Gypsy 'Cents, p 376 . 

\\ Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, April, 18 S 9 , pp. 2p-7 
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the smallest sensation received from the external world, 
it iollows that other conditions must be present besides the 
excitement of the brum-elements which is the correlate of 
representation. It is true that the seat of excitement is the 
same both in actual sense-perceptions and m memory images 
but m the former t use the stimulus is peripher.ilU originated 
in the sensory nerve, whereas m the letter it takes its use 
in the brain itself Now if anv neural system becomes 
highly excited —a state which may be b ought about bv 
emotion, ill-health, drugs, or a number of muses -it mnv 
serve to divert from their proper paths any set <>i impulses 
arising from the sense organs, and u^ anv impulse ascending 
through the sensnrv nerves produces an etteet of sensory 
vividness—normally, a true perception—the impulses 
thus diverted give to the memory images an appearance of 
actuality, not distinguishable fioni that produced by a 
corresponding senseumpression. In hypnosis a state of 
cerebul dissociation is induced, whereby any one ueuial 
system may be abnormally excited, and full tann f ion 
thus very readilv rngendeied Drugs which excite the 
brain also mdui e h ilhrcuuti o/n 

The question or whether there is any relation between 
the full iU unit ion and the person it represents is, and has 
long been, a vexed one Counties-, well an t hefit tea ted 
stories oi apparitions coinciding with a death oi some 
other crisis are on teem'd, and would seem to establish 
some causal connection between tle-m In iormei times 
apparitions were considered to be the ‘ doubles ” or 
“ ethereal bodies ” of. the originals, and modern spiritualists 
believe that they are the* spirits ol the dead—or, mav hap, 
of the living, temporarily forsaking the physical organism 
J 5 ut the mam theory among tho^e who believe m such a 
causal connection between agent and h lihcnuiun -and 
m view of the stitistiCs collected by Professoi Sulgwu k 

and others (.So’ ' Psychic Research”), it is difficult not. to 

believe —is that of telep ithv, or thought-transference 
That the cerebral machinery tor the transmission ot thought 
should be specially stimulated in moments of intense 
excitement, or at the approach of dissolution, is not to be 
wondered at , and thus it is sought to account for the 
appearance of hallucinatory images coinciding with death 
or other crises. Moreover, the dress and appearaiu <■ of the 
apparition does not necessarily c orrespoud with tin' actual 
dress and appearance ot its original Thus a man at the 
point of death, in bed and wasted by disease, may appear 
to a friend as it m his ordinary health, and wearing his 
ordinary garb Nevertheless there are notable instances 
where some remarkable detail of dress is leprodueed in the 
apparition. It seems clear, however, that it is tie* agent’s 
general personality which is, as a rule, conveyed to the 
percipient, and not, except m special cases, the actual 
matter oi Ins surface-consciousness 

A similar explanation has been offered for the hallucina¬ 
tory images which many people can induce by gazing m a 
crystal, or even m a pool of water, or a drop of ink, and 
which are often declared to give information, and reproduce 
scenes and people of whom the agent h is no knowledge 
It is suggested that those images winch do not arise m the 
subliminal consciousness of the agent may have been 
telepatlncally received by him fimn other minds (See 
“Crystal-gazing,”) 

Collective Hall munition is a term applied to hilluc mo¬ 
tions which are shared by a number ot people. Thete is no 
evidence, however, of the operation of any other agency 
than suggestion (q.v.) or at the most, telepathy 

Ham : A Norwegian storm-fiend in the shape of an eagle 
with black wings, sent by Uelgi to engulf Erithjoi as he 
sailed for the island of Yarl Angantyr m the Saga of Grettir. 

HamaxobU : {See Fascination.) 


Hambaruan : Among the Dayaks of Borneo the hambatuav, 
or soul ot a living man, may leave the body at will, and go 
\yhero it chooses , it is, however, liable to capture by evil 
spirits If this should happen, the man falls ill, and, if his 
soul is not speedily libeiated, dies. 

Hammurabi, Law of, against witchcraft: [Sec Semites.) 

Hamon : A sailed stone like gold, shaped as a ram's horn 
It its possessoi is in the posture of contemplation, it gives 
tin* mind a repiesentatnm of all divine things. 

Hand of Glory : The hand of a dead man, m which a lighted 
candle has been placed It was formerly believed in 
heland and Mexico to be an instrument of magic. If the 
candle and its gruesome candlestick be taken into a house 
the sleeping inmates will be prevented from waking, and 
the caudle list'd will lemam invisible. To be truly effica¬ 
cious, howev er, both hand and candle must be prepared in a 
special mannei 

Hands of Spirits : There are instances m on nit history when; 
the hand on! v of a spirit has bnoine visible to the human 
e\ e 1 hiring the reign <>t James 1 a vision ot this kind 
came to a tert.nn < lerk who was engaged m writing a will 
which was to disinht rit a son It took the form of a line 
white hand, whn h appealed bet ween the candle and the 
pan; hmeuf, lasting a shadow on the latter. It came three 
times, till tin* i lerk, bet onniig alarmed, threw down lus 
pen and i clu-wd to lintsh the wm k In (lie Book of Daniel 
it is ielated ‘ In tlie- same hour came forth lingers of a 
man’s hand, and wiote nvci against the candlestii k upon 
the plaster of the wall oi the king’s palace and the king 
(Belsha.zz.ii J saw tin' part ol the hand that wrote ” There 
are also mans instant es of writing bung done without 
human hands, and a Mr Wolf of Ohio, states that he has 
shaken hands with wpruts, as * substantial]) ” as one 
min shakes hands with another After a ceitam vision, 
it is monied that Daniel we. touched by a hand, which 
set him upon lie knee? and upon the palms oi hi-> hands 

Hanon-Tramp : I’ue mine given bv tilt* c.muans to a ceitam 
kind ol nightmare (q v b fins particular nightmare take-, 
the form of a demon, which suffocates people during sleep 
It is believed bv the bieiuli peasantry that this is “the 
dcsti action that wasteth at noon-dav,’’ as it is supposed 
that people are most exposed to its att.u k% at that time 
Its method of suffocation is to press on the breast and thus 
impede the .u turn of the lungs 

Hansen, Mr., ot Copenhagen . [See Telepathy.) 

Hantu Penyardin : A Malay Vampire (s- e Vampire.) 

Hantu Pusaka, a Malav Demon . f$te Malays.) 

Hare, Dr. : (See Spiritualism.) 

Harodim : A degtee of Freemasonry very popular in the 
Noith of England, and especially m the bounty of Durham, 
and probably founded m Gateshead in iGSi. It was 
brought under the (band Lodge m 1735 They were the 
custodians ol the Kitu.il of All Masonry, or the Old ork 
Kitual There were.nine lodges mall A London version of 

this so.net v was the 1 larodim-Kosy-Cmss, of Jacobite origin, 
probably earned to London by the Earl of Derwentwater. 
This l.ittei may have been a Scotch rite m very early times. 

Harris, Thomas Lake, iK-M -iqoo : An American spiritual¬ 
ist bom in Buckinghamshire, who, with his parents, 
emigrated to the United States when he was of a tender age. 
He adopted the profession of a preacher of the Universalist 
Church, but afterwards became a Swedenborgtan He 
attached himself to Davis (q.v ), but after the latter’s 
exposure he deserted him and established himself as a 
preacher at New York, where he gathered round him a 
considerable congregation. When about twenty-seven 
years of age, he began to pose as the possessor of prophetic 
power, and produced a number of poems, which are not 
without a certain merit of their own. These he was able 
to improvise with such rapidity as to lead many to the 
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belief that lie w is indeed divundy inspired Somewhere 
about the vear iSpy lie Visited London, where m , nlllll 
circles his verse w is idmired < >u returning to A.m-i i< .i 
lie founded a small community near New York, of which he 
betanie the head Its members weie o! a lieterogmieous 
description, composing Ament an laden ol means, Japanese' 
clergymen, and the author, Laurence Ohpharit, with his 
wife and mother 'I’lu» commumtv Ham s , ufii.d the 
Brother hood nt the Yew Lib*, ami a little lain <m n vvem 
decided t<> t bailee its sib' to tie* shon ol 1 a!o 1 ie fin* 
principal inilnstiy <d the < ommumt v wm, wum-mahm g 
and tor this Han m was i ailed to aeeount 1 >\- the inapt ram e 
p,u tv, but he siminiaiilv disnnsM d their obp , Horn, kg 
stating Dial 1 he wine lie made was the dm , t vs he k> of the 
J )i\ me Breath Ills theology was a < u 11 o n -> our ht 
believ e d that the ( reatoi was androgyne, and he fa,(.lift'd 
married it hbav V' Tie modi of b; eatltfug pn>h . c d 1 >\ him 
appears to have been imitated from that in vo me amium 
t cm t mi Buddhist t.islcs, but it was to m ihi emrk of tin 

faithful In 1**1 tie* < diphants s'< mb .1 Inna li, m uh it!;< { 
charged lum with Iruul l'he_\ took legal mo . . <lme , 
against him, and sie > • < tied in ie. ov e: nw, < on-nli tabe sums 
m thn m inner Oliphant brie ved to t Ie l.isi that Hum 
possesArd p s \ chic d powri ,, but tie ir Is no .h.ubl ai all fh it 
be w.ts t'\tn melv a'Mi n ions and < nt ion - as 1 i , 1>. .oks of 
vet so. issued to a '*rltt.i tiwh, piovr in i s ) | h, j - m > 
t laimed that he had rrue'Wt d lie voutti ami that In' hid 
disc ovi rrd what amount«'il to tin* eh\n of l:;r i )n hi-, 
ib ath in i M'rff his d.s< iples Would riot belie, v that In hatl 
pass* d av.MV, but tle.tue lit le was <ml\ sh't nimj 11 . dad 
in Mwnli, and it wm> not util {me tint lie il mr- w . s 
puble b a. kmo\V’ie<l frd by his tolhevti-. Mi, whoir 
piulosopliv was dnetjtd toward-. the boaknig d.»wn tin 
tUabh-hed order ot tie n latum *> -<d tie se\c- l L * si i { 
hatl a |.u goi\ o! it-, owm, and its lumi > e vv i> <>ln n mflat, d 
,uk 1 jltMiid But w it h all ie M.idiu .m amllfi*v wen m iiiv , 
ibm, w.is a utan < d < on ndet a I >le gift s, ai.e m. w he h ecu 
br noted sone pot te termer ami tin- .e v a el twci <>1 
charat'ti'r 

Haruspication : v ' s ' Divination . 1 

Hasidim ( l ’ions < be, -. '') 1 II \ ntt m lit a nu .l.t il i'h.w' n[ 

Judaism Pilin' ate turn lean! <d m tie- pm Mam tin an 
aye In the hist centum > ol the t luistiae <ti vv c Main 
heat of the ffj I,lav, sone 11111« - supposed to bt the tb-. eii 
(hints of the catlirr ho. t. Pie' Ialt r Ha-yphth wen smds 
and workt'is ot mi!a. les, gifted with entire veulnm and 
the prophetic iamiitv Parlv m tie- Wg!Uv nth trntmv 
thei r at o w'\'et am m her soi t t>i t he sane name leiv my h h its 
aim the revival of spirituality m tie' Jewidi rehgn m 
Kepiesentatives ot tins nnslu body an. still to be found in 
Hungary, Boland, and Kus>.d 
Hasona : tVr Magic.) 

Hassan Sabah : < y v Assassins.) 

Hastraun :> A small mvstical soil of Judaism, whose mem¬ 
bers were to bo ton ml m sone' parts ot l'ali slue end Bab v Ion 
T1 h\ practised some sort ot communism, and wore known 
also as ‘ b'aiors of sin 

Hatha Yoga : The earliest and theiofore moM simple foim 
of the Vot'd practice. Ail hnglish translation ot tie' 
Hatha Yoga PniJipiha of Swatinararn Swann was published 
tn 1803 This book consists ot lour chapleis tie* lust, 
containing advice ns to surroundings, condmt, postures,: 
ete. , the se< ond dealing with breathing practice', piepara- 
tion, purification, tie* third gives ten Mutiny whu h 
conler miraculous powers , and the tourtli is a sort of 
.supplement, and d *als with the results of \ o»ci practice, 
l'hf* fruits of Leya are detailed, and are of a very omniscient 
character. 

Haufle, Frederica : Better known as the " Secress of Bto- 
vost,” a somnambulc who came under the observation ot 
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executed for his share in the Jacobite rising of 1715 ; while 
at Salmesbury Hall, Blackburn, there is a ghost of vet 
another kind, the people of tie' neighbourhood a 1 ft ruling 
that periodically thev see a wend ladv and her knight 
promenading the grounds of the ll.ill, indulging the vvhde 
m silken dalliance It need h\r<llv be said. p 'Hups, lint 
ghosts of this particular nature ai e rein irkably < onituon, md 
bulk largely m the spintu il lore ot no irl\ 'srrvrmmtx , hut 
the more ^nusoiip apparitions ptedomm ite wtthil, anb 
among these is the ghost of \mv Lob-art, whn h --rill 
haunts the manor of Fumnnr, m OxfouUlme For it must 
be borne in mind that \m\ was a n 1! worn in. and not a 
mere creation of Sir Wallet Scott’-- brain She was m irned 
m TSs° to llu‘ Karl of Leuestet, and her tragic <buth is 
commonly laid to Ins charge , but a tiaditnm exist-- to the 
<» I feet that Oueeit Fli/ibeth was re die the p ‘-ponsihle 
pet son, and iecalhng an autlientu portrait of Vmv which 
bespeaks her a woman of 1 harm and ot no ordinal v beautv, 
it is easy to believe that the ill-fit* ptred ipieen lilted her 
and took sttong measure 1 - to get her nut ot the wav 

Xumerous re toms rejoi. e m tne ghost ot 1 (le,gvunn, 
etstwhile murdered h\ Ins infuriated p -a i-hie/iTe 1 *- and 
there are several lurmlt d iiiniintens and « ojrwnt 'vlnle 
at Holv Trnutv ('him h at York a p!i\ntom nun appe irs 
o' (Visional 1 \ on winter tv emugs, and w ilks about nuitt'Ting 
paternostep Hie store uun.enung In r 1- th it. 011 one 
occasion, during a period of « l\ 1! wit, a band of s-oldtfTs 
were minded to sa( k the edihce in qm -mm. md on upproueh- 
mg it with t his intention thus wore 1 on Iron ted b\ an abbess, 
who bade them beware ol the divnn Wiutb the\ would 
surely nicur if thev < ommitted an .u t ot s e nice* fney 
laughed at her piety, and, never thinking sin- would otter 
aiiv resistance, they tind to mauh ui ,n /s». into the 
budding, but, hirdly had they mmm tnnl tip* a--,iult ere 
their opponent snatched a sword from one of them, and 
stood bravely on the defensive \ liegee bittle «Misued, 
the abbe-s proving ht r-elf a veritable am uon, and slaving 
a host ot Iter foes , yet she lost her life ultim iteh , and her 
ghost it is which stdl frequents the church sin* sought to 
defend 

There are few parts of Kngland so rich in loiniuce as 
Sherwood Forest, once the set tie of Kolnn Hood’s exploits 
and there is at least one plate m this region wltu h ( hums 
a number of ghosts, Xevv-tead Abbey, the scat of Ford 
Byron’s aucestms A part of tie* garden there is popularly 
known as " the devil - wood,” a name whn li points to the 
place having been infested once by minions of the foul 
fiend, while one of the rooms m tip* house is it undid by a 
certain Sir John Byron, the little, of tie- grev beard,” 
who presumably ended his days in coin" mu ,umy fashion 
His portrait hangs over the hall 111 tin dnung-room, and a 
young lady, staving at Xew-tead about ihe middle of last 
century, contended stoutly that once she had elite Led this 
room to find the portrait gone, and Us subject seated by 
the Preside leading a blackdetter folio' The pent Byron 
himself cherished very fondly all the ghostly traditions 
which clung round hi- home, and it is re< orded that, oil his 
learning that there were store* coffin- undern* ath the 
house, he straightway had one of them dug up and then 
opened. He used souk* of its gruesome contents to dec¬ 
orate ” his own library, while he had the coffin itself 
placed in the great hall, through whn h theieafter the 
servant^ were afraid to pass by night He also utilised 
the supernatural lore of Xew-tead in one of his poems, and 
from this we learn that a spectre hiar was wont to parade 
the mansion whenever some important event was wont to 
befall its owners : — 

" When an heir ns horn he is heard to mourn, 

And when ought is to befall 
That ancient line, m the pale moonshine 


Tie walks from hall to hall, 
lbs form you miv trace, but not his face, 

Tin shadowed by his cowl ; 

But his eyes maybe seen fiom the folds between, 
\nd thev -eem of a parted soul 
Sav nought to him as hi* walks the hall, 

\nd he'll s iv nought to you , 

He sweeps ,i!on{ m Ills du-k\ pull, 

\s o'ei ' lie vi ass t In* dew 
Hi-ai. grameicv ' toi the black fitar; 

Heaven sain him, fair or haul, 

\ml whatsoe'er may be Ins p raver, 

I act (nil's be for his soul 

Fussing 110m l.ngland to Ireland we find many hdinilcd 
tor nistain tb 1 hnis<'\ei u k in Antrim, where 
dwells still tin* soul ot a In gone chief, so wicked in his 
lifetime that even hell s gates aie closed to him \nd 
luscng toon l’ eland to Scotland we fiml numerous h-dinittd 
buildnig- too, notably llolvmod Falaeo and tin* 1 as ties of 
Hi rm.luge and (ilamis It is the ghost ot the murdered 
kt/./io which tiepnmts llolvaood. yet it should be added 
tint the vision is seldom seen nowaday 1 - , and m iv hup the 
fates, awue that the It than miustn-l was shamefully 
United, h ive at length aC< orded ho soul a 1 esfmg-place 
more cosv than tin- dism il Fdmburgh Faint e But the 
ghost of H vimtage, on the lontiarv, is still t oqTideiably 
uldn ted to exert ise, ami 111 Until Ins storv marks him as 
hiving been a mm of rare activity and umoitam Ford 
So nils w is his name, and, pos ably if ter Innimg o! Faust us’ 
exploit*-, he vowed tliit lie too would exon ise the devil, 
who gemroudy made his appe name betimes Vast 
powet will bg voai's on c' irth,’’ saul Un* evil one to Souhs 
" if you will but bai lei vom soul therefoi ” , so his lord- 
ship s’gued the requisite romp let with Ills life’s blood, and 
thenceforth his days were given ov er to tin.* etqov incut of 
every conceivable pleasure Anon, hovvevei, he ft.lt that 
Ins end was near, and calling some of ins vassals uiound 
him he told them of the awful late awaiting him alter 
death Thunderstruck they were, but soon uttei Souhs 
was gone it occurred to them that, could they but destroy 
his moi tal remains tompletely, they might save lus soul 
from the (Antilles ol Beelzebub So having sheathed the 
corpse in lead they flung it into a binning fiery furnace, 
and manifestly this < rrmution saved his lordship from the 
nether n gions, for had he gone there lus soul would not 
have lies m 1 active still at Hermitage 

The ghost-story associated with Glamis Fastle the 
family seat ot tin* Fail ot Strathmore, is quite different 
fi0111 tin* rank and hie ot supernatural tales, and bean a 
more nak'*d semblance of veracity than pertains to any of 
these It is a mitter of common knowledge that tlieie is 
a secret < hum her at (ikuius, a chamber which ciishnnex a 
mvsteiv known only to a few members ot tin* Stiuthniore 
family, and thieeor four generations ago a lady, staying as 
a visitor at (Banns, vowed she would solve the riddle. 
Her first ditto ulty was to locate the actual room, hut one 
afternoon, when all the rest of the household were going 
out, she feigned a headache and thus contrived to be left 
completely alone. Her next move was to go fiom room 
to room, putting a handkerchief 111 the window of each, 
and having done this she went outside and walked round 
the castle to see whether any room had evaded tier search. 
Very soon she obseived a window which had no handker¬ 
chief 111 it, so she hastened indoors again, thinking that her 
quest was about to be rewarded tint try as she might she 
could not find the missing room, and while she was search¬ 
ing the other guests returned to the house, along with them 
being the then Lord Strathmore. He was fiercely' incensed 
on learning what had been going forward, and that night 
shrieks were heard in a long corridor in the castle. The 
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iruests ran out of their rooms to find out wh.it was wrony, v 
?, u l , n the dim light they perceived a curmih rreat 1 s 
with an inhtnn ut head, wrestling with an aged m ■ 1 

servant who eventually contrived to <airy the mnc,r s 

w iv Thet *■ tin* story ends, hut as remark* d bet . it ( 

loirs' a semblame of truth, 1 lie pmbabii*L\ b«-n - that * 

some s< ion ol i he ( ',! inns o L-^t !«* I und> was in id m hid •on dy < 

deformed and was acoordmylv m- an.erate.l tn a room to 
whu-ii a* oss was ditfuult and seeiet Xml no doubt 
endless' other good stolen reM on some b mis oi tins soil, 

f<n wlnle tlie divertmt; ])ia<'tu e dmwmg be ik, in jmbln 

1S ; rompvrativeU’ new one. freaks thernsdws are among 
the world’s inmt am umt institutions, peihips almost as 
uicimit as spe.tn > ami visions It m impo.-ihle in th s 
‘ ] ( to dlude to the hod of lev; famo.m haunted re-Mem is, 
an allusion to which their owners might take sl n.irr ey « |>- * 

VV 1 > w >1 

Havrten Mrs : I'h- hrs, sfniituahsti, m-ibum b> VMi Ivig- 
H ^r //.IV / .» «en- wit" •>( w !’. I I.S .!"•>. .ilit.ir 

I tti.. s7.ii- s/i i" •! ./ U mnrr ll"i vs..uv'i‘ pheuom, tu 

",,„„st"U m 1 ,,'ilv ..I Sifs. 1 ’V of win, 1,1 dm,, 

Witt, tint s,lints was established Hit sup,'rum in.U u ml 11 s 

n ,, L . t.-sl,r., ,1 t,i 1.V I’ruffss.ii ,1- Mu.gan m •* 'y ,ui "d 
|ulv, i.Si 1. .111,1 bv Hobcit I'll imlnrs i.i Lnumb-.i, I rauu., 

May, i s Sj , . 

Havtl * (Skr West Indian Islands.) 

Hazel tree : riw Hurl -vis .Mu n«l t« th- god - •*«** 
m th, K„m.ui ('.itii'il" * liiinli. w.,, esHenud ., t;U,n ,,f 

..realm, furl.. "t h-viTs AA lit a us,, is .i ,h\imn,y 

bu til" 11,, 1 . Il it were cut <i„ 7 ' John s i.is n, 

. wmi |d 1„. ."i-t.iin to l>" v s„,,",s!ul uistnun, ill m 

U,vin.it,on A Ji.iz.-I r„d w.ts .i badge „f .mthonU and it 
W pioli.lblv Ill's -notion will! Ill I'l’isl it to brill oil u , of 
In- sAioolin.isl.Ts Am,in- tlx- Homans, a of r.»l was al o 
a s\ mbol of aut hon t \ a, 

Ar V td,x i.-,;^ 

y?Zj was fo,u„l, .iino'i- th" anlnpim.- ol t » '■»!»- 
intis, urn of A'u-nn.i some ol i Iiom- u " ' "' u .p” “ ' h j + 
H., 1 ,knurl, wl,i,:h the l>mpU's adored It, s, liui 
,"present th" divinity ol the "iiosUcs nam. J -U." i 
whilom hor i long tun" tln-i" was I''","' >1 at u.u 

Ssir ^:^ 1 K^vrcs-.s: 

“turns evil In hr uuc so ur as can 

tins int","stilly |>r 1 . ..... <Vu;yb'?\\ h ;Vr'AAio ,sA"brdr,i 
and ill KilgUnd Irom th.il ol l-.dv.nid . s |[ c . 

to have- pet lor,in d .1 considerable m<»p“V, but 

was wont to Wish tin: all". l"U l’- ut ° , and 

17rad11.ilIv tin- us,- „l act,,.,I ablutions was il M hi, ,, d m 1 

mod subs,-nt I.i 1117s contented U.c-moi-K.o!, tu 
toiichmy, while at the s.inu: Um" )'ia\cis #1 ; ! 

bel, ilf of the patient Anon the >^7 bh.le "l»r.n*a th- 
on such occasions 17row Avil " petition was 

1011711 of Henry A- 11 , a spe, i.U hi „ • , ' the Service 

drawn up by a body of divines for ' * rlMU „| v I01117 time 
Hook, and there it pi evaded for • ' „ n „ted as late as 

thereafter, benu> found m some editions punt 
the Ik-r, nn,n !7 of the eighteenth centnry , m an.ited 

The idea that kmys ruled by "7 „ 1K . th at 

mainly from Seotlaml, and so u C '1 their sovereigns 

the early inhabitants ol that laud rega ,^ <ir n „‘ ( . vu | c nce, 
us capable of miracles There Union of the 

nevertheless, that the Stuarts, P nor bnt scarcely 

Crowns, practised touching for kin„ s cv , 


w isTlnrltsl on the Bn 
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i 1 um far and im tr ,w < 
mu h numl .Ms, t fiat r,u 
(diaries found if ms'-nti. 
ri'ijAptmn at court, and 
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ho hoy ah to domon- 
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i.it earlv in tin* fifth vo.ir oj 1 
'ssr-ntial t<> spei if\ (citnin tUhf >s 
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a V 1 >o r< .td m the / / ? him n a' t ok 


John Kos) 

I h i o it is 
brm lit fi o 

nl Mu ha< I 


stated that, 
n ! lit* Jvino s 


mils to lino ml 
bi|p ho minislmil b> munomc unfmtu- 
i h f»t | mu II w as ,i 1 I lob mod 1 hat tn 
i* pal.iM hone/ 1 1 am Uu in< d fn “ it n.'/’ori* mt< 
h‘s, and ‘dir {.ones, Ikdfonr, the Ibstorian 
d at tli.o tinu . and (leabd lami Kmy-af 
an u np i ibli - In d m i n u-.< 11 pi, still < \ t an t il 
ahmry, 1 dinhurgh, that tdimles mu t ( ss 
o tm i -,oih ol tin’ i i in 1 h s i>i klnyis ei\ nil 


i i mo\well 
dm \\isli to 
10 Writ oinod 
his Map/sty 
•lie; lib \ Hit 
»m, unfoi tu- 
ood that he 
it wf'oir into 


t,i 11 m IM ml im 
* that tin"o- i< If r 
part (d t he < U I 
[ \», m not the 


in I.imation f.ited .ibo\*‘, tlicioin the 
nt the manv ( urrs wromdit hy his 
1 Now this,'of (omse, lil.n allude 
,n n.*t v oi Tudom, hut it is (‘f|U.illv 
t rf'ia t indicate touch in y hn s» mlula 

■ ilv Slum to-, and he thal as it may, 

onb inemhf i ol thal dwiaslv who 
u Kvt 1 \ii. m hiv /Uiv, witfes mpeab 
Sri ond’s a« tAnus m this mlatnm, 
ft m to the s ■ lib' tlnn", and in one 

■ dU ladod to nitci< st turn m the least, 
Uti n lad'ue t \\ arly, tin’ll «pute a 
,n , n 11 , siii iu’i ts W( re ln-.ilht " hy 


a\ s t in- sndU f, 
S, on it <ilt< n 

Mi i rv Mmi m 


< t h , nor did the pi at In 


ot the Simula m lC^o 
HV IN * d if on sovri 4 .M I . 
win n in 's. otland m i , 
thimyh wlmUur with sue 
In t h 1 ’- mtain V ol th*' w 


u- fu a« in e end with the bustiiiy 
Hie the vain i do St (',eoiy<* 
nous, and his son Idnn e ( Italics, 

, m.ulo al loast one attempt, 
t i SS () r not is mu et mded 
rid, and dunm- a time when these 


u I hr llltdIK V ^ ()I ’ tl 1 i \ i r \ 

, , u n 4 i) irtKilly Unuwn tiinl uihUm stood 

- a »* tmr "" , A, , Ihd th,semi-NpUviblc powers 
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uld be dncctlN * , w ,.i ,l, u u-* tiolU (md, or 


of the Ml" k was rupposeci 
thro„Hi the ami sunls 

1 hi l idm t ms essur\ to the one ‘ l1 
we,e IhSrf.iie tl .Ul'iei, eil 1 >V Words, 

„,n s, ami the v was transmitU >" ■ 

,f H,„/ 1,7 /‘V I’.iuh, be la>mg 1)1 

rmlh Murnl to this s,-,,et mllueme, 

t.ilisnl.lns .tiiil .li'u'bb, -ahiclv kAVer.liAs,’, 

well as inorganic substam ,-v - 

ii d- M" "r 4 'A ;Adr"/;:A,/; , :,r;kA'‘.i ;: n .,v"vs,: 

’ 1 As ’ " irils the se,„l,l..l" e win. 1 , tl„s 

■ ,t is , eft tin that „„t „,, V « 
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m tgm-Usm. U is “ 1 . , mc( h»,l ol tieaUtfH 

iiciu.imt"! ' in A1 ,' ,d„ jiselt Among "Uier-. 

1,1, also with s, nhiilisiii wln-fl he 

IvAippa con Neltesheim spe, ks of th vl , s a 

saN, m ’»■' t)« h/M "W’ { ' , ! lf jiiiimmatiiig mul m- 

sciem'e. known hut to c s , u ls raised fr».» 

strut ting the mm' 1 . M ’ 11 lo thl . |,-lit of wisdom Hu's 
the darkness of H 11 ",’,' 1 f v species of .uldn'O sleep, m 
,s produced principally b> " p , , lt were, peiu-ives 
Whi'h ., man lorge,s qj » - ^ Hnhe.wvmg 

tl ’ ( \h t ''UA:A H c^n also he rUl'nved ol U„s P-nu, hy 


wicked persons can also t- 
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the Egyptians, and especially among the Jew. In Egypt 
sculptures h iw be r, u tound where one hand of the operator 
is placed on th" slum ic'n ami th? other on theb vck. Liven 
the Chinese, according to the accounts of the e irlv mission¬ 
aries [ Vthan. Kircher, Chini Illustrated , healed sickness 
by the laying on of hands In the Old Testament we find 
numerous examples of which we shall extract a few 

When Moses found Ins end approaching, he piaved tor a 
worthy successor, and we find the following p issage 
(Numbers, xxvn , 18, 20) --“And the Lord Mid unto 
Moses, Take thee Joshua, the son of Nun, a mm in whom 
is the spirit, and lac thme hand upon hun ” And 

thou shalt put some oi thme lionour upon him, that 
all the congregation of the children of Israel nicy he 
obedient " 

Another mstame is to lie found in the In\ih>'^ the seem 
inyiy dead child bv Elisha, who stretched himself tliree 
times upon the child, and ciTed upon the Eoid The 
manner m which Elisha raised the dead sou ot the Smma- 
mite worn m is still more remarkable lie caused Ceha/a 
to pioceed before him to lav his st ijf upon th * l ice ot the 
child As tin-, was ot no avail, Elidi 1 Went 11 p mto the 
room, and laid hmiselt upon tin* 1 Inlet, <*lc , and his hand-, 
upon the child’s hands, so that the child’s bode be* ime 
warm again. Yitei that the 1 lnld opened he. cv e> Elisha s 
powers even survived his death ‘ \nd Elish 1 died, ami 
thev burn'd him , and thy band, of tin Mo Cutes im uled 
the laud m the coming ot the v ear Yud it came to pcss, 
as thee were Imrvmg a mm, that, behold, tins spied a 
band of men , and they east the man into the sepuh lire of 
ELsha ; and when the mm was let down, and tone lied the 
bones of Efts lid, In* revived and stood upon his tret ’ 

(2 Kings, \m , cn, ii) Van man the. leper, wht u In* stood 
before Elisha's hou.r with his horse; and chain its, and h id 
been told to wash seven turn's m the Jordan, s no, If *]n>M 
I thought, he will surely come out to ne\ and stand, and 
call upon the name of the Lord his ( rod, .md spoke in• 
hand over the place, and recover the lap \ ’ ^2 Kings, 

v - 4 ) 

The New Testament is particularly rn h m examples of 
the eiheacy of laying on ot the h unis ' N»gle(t not the 
gift that is m thee, winch was gpvrn thee b\ propheev, with 
the laying on of the hands ol the presbytery ” (i Tmiotliv, 
is , ip, is the principal maxim of the Apostles, f<n the 
practical use of their powers lor the good ot their bu thn n 
in Christ In St Mark we find (xvi , 1% Tney shall 
lay hands on the sick and they shall recover ” Si Laid 
was remaikable for Ins powers ‘ And it < ame to pass that 
the lather ot Publius lay sick of a t• • % er and ot a blood v 
flux, to whom Paul entered in, and pi wed and laid his 
hands on him and healed him " ( Yets, xxuii , 8) “ And 

Ananias went Ins way, and entered into the house, and 
putting his hands on him, said, Brother Saul, the Lord, 
even Jesus that appeared unto thee in the way as thou 
earnest, hath sent me th.it thou mavest receive thy sight 
and be tilled with the Holy (Ihost And immediately 
there tell from his eyes as it had been scales, and he re¬ 
ceived sight ” (Acts, ix , 17, 18). In St Mark we find — 

“ And they brought young children to him, that In* might 
touch them , and his disciples rebuked those who brought 
them But Jesus said, Suffer the little < luldren to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom ol hciven ’ And he 
took them up in his arms, put Ins hands upon them, and 
blessed them ” “ And they tiring unto him one that was 

deaf and had an impediment in his speech, and they be¬ 
sought him to put Ins hand upon him And he took him 
aside from the multitude, and put his lingers into Ins ears, 
and he spit and touched his tongue , and, looking up to 
heaven, he sighed, and said unto linn, ‘ Ephphatha/ — 
that is, Be opened. And straightway his ears were opened, 
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and the string of his tongue was loosed, and he spake 
plain ” (Mark, vu., g}) 

Other passages may be met with in Mattii. ix , 18 , 
Matk v , 23 , vi , ) , vui , 22 , x , 1 i , xvi , 18 ; Luke v , 

1 | , xviu . r 1 , John ix , 17 ; Acts ix , 17, etc., etc In 
the histories ol the saints, innumerable examples are 
recorded, and the eommuid, ‘ In ms name shall they cast 
out devils , they shall speak with new tongue. , they shall 
take lip serpents , and it they dunk any deadly thing it 
shill not hurt them, thev shall lav the.r haiiit. on the 
sn k and they shill recover,.” applies to all true tollowers of 
Chu.t Those, however, who are want in; m the power of 
the spuit and m faith cannot perform tlms-* acts like the 
s tints, 011 win mi they east doubts bee ruse thev cannot 
innt ite them 

Tile saints accomplished ev erv thing tluough faith m 
Cfipist. mil theretoie were able to perform such miracles 
We mat! mike mention ol a tew <>t the mo.t re-markable 
.in mints St Bairn k, the In.h apostle, healed the blind 
bv laving *>n his hands St I laniard is saul to have 
re.toied (‘lev eh blind per mui. to sight; and eighteen lame 
pe son’s to the use ot then limbs, m one d iv at kmistance 
At Cologne he heal* d tweb e lime, 1 msed three dumb 
person; to spe ik, ten who were < l-■ it to hear, and, when 
lie hmiselt was 1 It, St Eiwiv.ne and St Benedict appeared 
to him, and cured hun by tom hmg tin ahet ted part im en 
Ins plate, and <h .lies are sud to have cm ed sn km ss after 
In. death The miracles ol SS Mai gaud, ixalheuue, 
Eh/ 1 bet he Uilile :auk\ and e.peciellv tin* miraculous 
cur-. (0 tin* tsvo Indy marts rs Cosina. and J Cmuanus, 
u*ioe; to this ( lass Ymong others, tm*y fr< ed the 
Lmp*bm Justinian troin an incurable su km ss St 
( Mdi 1 einbineid a lepei, who was shunned lu ail men, 111 
h-'r e in., warmed him, and restored lmu to health 

Knnu-kabfe ab-.ivi* all others ai e those ( ises where 
pc. .-.oi 1. who were at the point ot de till hive ns ovei ed by 
n Locum m extreme uiutum The Eiupeio' t'-m -tail- 
tine 1 . one ot tin* most si tegul u examples Bv rrhi.s, king 
o' Epiiiis, had tie* power ot ..ssuagiug t oln a id alhs turns 
of the spleen In laving tin* patients 0:1 then bee ks and 
pi.sing hrs go* it toe over them 1 Plut.in h \hta Psnhi 

I i.gitum maximum pedis divmitati m !i ibm >se adep 
(|mnt igm* mm potmt conibui 1 "j The Eiuperot Y’-npasiati 
cured neiv'ouv alter lions, lameness .md blindness, solely 
1 ), t ii .* lav mg on of his li unis (Su-*Iin, Vit 1 Ve.pas) Accord¬ 
ing to Boeluis Sparu.mus, 1 Lulu in cured those afflicted 
wdli dtops> bv touching tlnun with the point., oi his 
lingers, and recovered hmiselt imm a violent fever by 
sun.lir treatment King Olaf lie tied Egili on the spot by 
men-L laving his hands upon him and singing provenixx 
(/:./ l.i, p, 2 1 bj Tile kings ot England and Ermine cured 
diseis-n of tin* thioat b) touch If is said that the pious 
Edwud tie* Confessor, and m France that Blnhp the First, 
were the hrst who possessed this power The formula 
used on such occ isions was, * Le roi te touche, allez at 
gucrissez , ” so that tin* word was connected with the act 
of touching In England the disease Was therefore called 
“ King's Evil ” In France tin. power was retained until 
the tune of the Revolution, and it is said that at the corona¬ 
tion the exact manner of touching, and the foimula Le 
rot te touche, dieu te guerisse ” —were imparted to the 
mon ir.di In the reign ot Louis XL 1 L the 1 )uke d’Kpernon 
is slid to hive excl tuned, when Kudiehcu was made 
geaer dis ,uiio again u th'* Spaniards, What 1 has the 
king nothing left but the power ot healing wens ? 

Among Geiman princes this curative power was ascribed 
to the Counts ol Hapsburg, and also that they were able 
to cine stammering by a kiss. Pliny says, ‘ There are men 
whose whole bodies possess medn mal properties,—as the 
Marsi, the Bsyli, and others, who cure the bite ot serpents 
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by th * tm:i m ” The he remarks especially of tlm 
Island of Cyprus , ami later tr ivellers confirm tlv‘w , m .s 
bv t Jio touch In l if vr Umm, the Salmi.loir, and L (i , ,,b 
m idores of Spun bee. mi'* very (wlebratcd, wlm Jp> L | ( .,{ 
alino-tl all dm-aw, by i>rayer, laying <m of h unH, and by 
breathing I n I rcland, Valentine (ire brakes i.j v j (>iiMl.if 
first “kind’s evil" by touch. In tin* se\ «-ji t < eiith . r M - 
turv, the gardmie- Levret and th** notorious Sire/ p. r p ( r- 
forined (.ire, in London bv Mtokm'g with the hind In 
similar m inner cure, we*v pml.umM bv Me haH Medina, 
and the (dnld of S il mi hum , ,d-.o Mar. Mbm Ibnpii u u-i 
fSprenytd, (»e.ih der Med Part y p i ,,, lb. liter, an 
innkeeper it Kov on, m Sihci i, cured, m th. v • u/^ iS|- ps 
many thousands <d si. k persons m tie* open hCd-i, by 
ton. hi ng tInn 11 wi t!i his hand s l order tin Pope -, H\ nn 
of h inds was i ailed t hirolhesv I >iop»mbi<wk wuu. two 
treatises on it. and, a< < ord’n ^ to Lampe, toui -and thn ; v 
(dnrot hetists were de.laie.l to be holy M. mum ,| v j 
and Ins is ants also emoloyed m u'n.tbdaf ions large la 

Hearn, Lafcadio : PFiction, Occult English.' 

Heart: It is -.udm Iv . lesiate-, that the /., ;n t ot th. w> e is 
at the ng hi side, the hint of l he iooh di at the left Hat 
thn sayiay must be p!a« ed ui tin* satin* ( i;te"bis -is tli.it of 
Jon i p who s ud of some of the \me \ it e, th.it t lv-V did uni 
know their light hind from tin ir Pit ill a e, th. , ..mid 
n«>t distoiynish yoo.l bom e* il 

Heat and Light : spn it u ibntu journal (HeSpiritualism J 

Heavenly Man, The : \c ontimr to th. Z<‘hn the turn <p ti u . 

Sephll otll, or (b\ 11U* ein 111 itlo.Ms Pet.e-I tie I l . il'lo-U ( ,0(1 
was without form, abo\ * -utd beyond idlattnbut.s Put 
when lie 11 id ( ’ e it ed tile fit a ui/v Mir lb IIM .1 liiia IS ,1 
Chariot m whn h to de,. end \nd diming to make Hun 
self known In 1 iis at tributes, lie Hi Him-elfb. sl\!.. 1 ,;s 
the Cod ol p u don, t lie Cod ot f urn n . , the < id < >unnpot , n t , 
the Cod o! I lost. , and lie who i > } i !i\ eii Pile Met , n!v 

W/n is to be di mny' ii-.Ih d ti om the i.utbl\ min'’ fin* 
iieilion of t.he . vthlr mail was, inde.d, tie* w.ck of th, 
//cm < u!v M'fn -th it is, of t lie in st emu’latinn teuu (,od, tie* 
Supri me M imfemituni, the Dunne a<ti\it\ 

Hecate : <)rigmall\ a (.reek goddess o! nil. ei tain put i lit age 
She appears to 1 1 i\ e b. -*n one of the fitaiu who inlul tie* 
he t veil, c nth and se ,i . a.nd c on Id I n -stow yd I s on moil 1 1 s 
atpl. isuie Later he was confounded wit li ot in i goddesm s 
until she be. am.* .it length a imsiii. goddess having all tie 
m ig.< powers of natme at lo/nmuel M i-’e laiu ..ml 
wnu lies besought hei aid, .uul s u * de es wei. litp-ri d t o li. r 
wlicn* three ways met of does, limit \ and t< mile hi e k 
Links J'csii\aC ve-e telebrnled to her unnu.dL . t 
-Lgnia In i[ >p<’ i r hi. .* 'she wu Imgutful, and s, ip<u(s 
hang h.sshay around In r s-noul.i. rs 
Heckman : i v** Dee.) 

Hekalot : Wording to the Zo'nn , the seven halls ot the world 
of \VC itah, the divine halls into which the seekers' for the 
( haput ( Merkabahf Stn\e to t nter I li l<• dwell tie m els, 
pri's.ded over bv Mittihni , likewise the souls ol me a not 
specially noted for their piety i fhe souls ol the p’ous 
dwe*il in thd world ot JU ; iah) 

Hela, or v Death ’’ One ot the ottspmiy of Lola .o'd the 
yi mtess Anyurbodi PIk* ends b ...miiuy alarmed ot hen 
and the other moilste;s whi.'h we. e commy to hie m Jotun- 
heuu, it Was cleenu d advisable by \ll-father tha t tne\ 
shonld hi* brought before Inm liela was cast into \dl- 
heun, to which <ire sent .ill those who die ot sickness or old 
age. She governs this world, whi.'h is composed ol nine 
regions, into which she elistnbutcs those who come to her , 
and in which she inhabits a strongly-protected abode. 
Niflheim is said to be “ a dark abode far from the sun ; 
its gates open to the " cutting north" ‘ "its walls are 
formed of wreathed snakes and their venom is evci Jailing 
like nun " ; and it js surrounded by dark and poisonous 
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the <) 1 hep hill 
blarvation, ],, , 
ni tid P, e ip u i,, 
Pin limy Virjuisli Cm 

Heliotrope : s ud t., , 
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Hell : Pile .fern at ma . 

If la a t 


ha 


ol.aired 
I h lay, 
tin ediol.l , 
t lv* han ' 111e 


i yLLL'C" 1 ’' ' vhu ,hVills '’".if-.tii 

' 1i,L " !l - t/“nieum and <maws the 
Pel.i s l)..(h is livid, and 
, lllln -C ' s her 1 ,i l)le , 
''' 1 ni in , Slmcness her 
1 * ( ate, ]i,-, l„d , ,md 

h< i a|si t tnu nt - 

M 11 " l'" SM ui\ i alii'* it a be 
1 ” 1,1 lll( lurl > "1 the s inn name , 

tS damy i In,ni pm ,mi 
m of tin. word i , inoi.ahH h.nn th 
, ,, - s) -:n,ibny' i suhtei i,in. an in hidden 

in Ward , l/,/C/, ;v u, , [11(I it ni t 

]»!ace ol the dead alone, In no me, 

1Ur|1 t Hie ( on, , ptioli ot, Mu,fi h,ts 
icon ol e, olutiim belmid it 

fewidi 

"in I kiln Ionian 
l"i in ilo li as a 
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hum of Ih ; , ls 
t u phi, , ol pams] 
in'o: e oi ]r,v, < J, t 
. - ' l( ‘ ( hi isi ian nle i ,,t a i,| ,, 

rUmslmient U’.is dll, , tl\ , oloni, d in th, ■ 

I»Uon ol Swin, h m 1 un took shay. 

" 1 ’ " hi ii . K telly th, 1 d. a beyaii I 


I'Uw of 
'st mit. s, 
1, lM!«h d 
hml \m, 
t.L^ke ot 


1'unmhmuil is n,»i | 
h J»tj ms a.nd (neel 
• rn a pi n ,* of the ,1, a. 
nil (lsnii, tl, a plan 


or i! 


" tr, a anion 4 the an,neat 
a # hud 1 he mult r wot Id 
- ulom Thus m 1 y\ gt vse 
"1 tin dead, m w hi, h 1 he 
hh no lot the most pail .lugh.alid d’his C the 

acton; b.ii h in 1 n j»toph who nun 1\ leyaidtiie 
he dead a-, .111 .\1.siwo,, o! hnmm ivsloal', m 
A hf. li ill ill I* (1 a mole or less- eh idow \ lilt* i'hesavai'e 
d"i s mu. lx h, w 111 ]mi 11 dimeiil afbi <h ,ith, and . on, , n e, 
th it u m Lie,), h ohnoi al 1 ui. 1 •. eamni o d\ .It .ill u n h in f he, 
feh' It IS Oflis win n a hi ;h, 1 1110;..1 . ,.de .nuunslioni 
tmeini. , 11 s 1T111 1 1 nde that Hie idea ol a p!,u 1 of pemdi- 
im nt is inv.nte.l bv put .t-iiaft rim- is, li. .w, \, 1, not 
«dw iv - tie .-is.* m ( .r, n e, Koim <oid S, ,indma\ 1,1, we 
lrndth.it 1 lad. ^ w.,s in. 1 <*1\ look, d upon a . <1 pine ol the 
<h -id, win re, iilo shadowy "host,, mankind Hit to and fin, 
mb bp, big md .1 pi. akin ; ,,s pli.mtoms ai ( sipipto, d to do 
A. voidin'; to tin Dusks, llade, w ,s 011b ami" twabe 
li et u ud, 'i the sm fan ,* ol tin cm - mud, so th.i t ()i pin us w on Id 
have had no vn\ Ion; ]onrmw ioun th, snbt. t ran nail 
" pl'n i. s to re,i< li cai th om , trior. Hi tt m m m t.ilb n yard, d 
as a son ei< i;ntv, a pH, c dilimUh mhd m an mdiu-ny 
nt oii.'Cf b\ ,1 mon.Liih s, t tin 11* lor 1 in* Jmipose b\ the 
. 1 1, stial powejs Thus tlie (-r.e! Hades inl.d tin Sad 
m-lim. ol tnc Dead, da,, nn-o Lid -nui ymmor ol (lie 
J yvptian \ni. nti , ni teibml Nnuiu.i, wc lnnl twin 
3 aims m tl ie Kiche 1 hide ,, \ ibal i >a w hos, minus me given 
as I { n , -tin. and \ aki/b . aim Las? kittm aiemtnrjy 
null mi.nit unlike the Mu tlan of the \b \n mi, wjms. mij im 
Was J01 the yjMi»Maht\ ol the p> ople I'lieo* could 

.mb < vmt there lof the spa. < m iom mn, altci 
whn h tin v himliv b, , anic entm h < Mm, t 1 he Mexicans 
i. pies, u l Mull.LH as a hum* numst, r with open mouth 
Ui ;,l\ to devout Ins ui.nun, and thm 
th. i )ab\ Ionian ihiwith AN" Hum 
stay." in .ill mi t inH<mum, th. 1 "ht 1 pt*‘ l:; 
d> ml was 1 on Ion mb d with tin uh .1 "I a pH 
pln* (,leeks yen* lnllv bewaihd tin sal 
whn h was cond.iniud t<>i r \(l to dwell 
alter death Die jmssilahtv of tin existeiu e < 
icwmd mstn seemed to appeal to 
(aeekmn.d hie wnsnllm all.audit wasleltt" 
altogcthei 11101c upiiyht Smuitu cons, n 1 

neai Iwist flu* cm,. ptmn ol a pUc* ol ] 

tt:si!k:;k: !! Y’;d":bL;;;‘Vv;n,a i:::i l , 1 'T.',:kvA VL H- 

to iu- Hi." O" " J"*- 'k P h, ,1 ,m of 
idke tl |Iuma»neL:' ) h-hr^;;;uJ mlumol II, Il v.-., S 


■ tnul paialelh'd in 

ih. 1 t at a Lirt.un 
o! a pH. . oi flic 
. of punishim nt 
uni ol humanity 

111 scun-da. k: ' ,v * 
at .1 place of 
aal to then To the \i\td 
t Mu* fine and 
• to tv olve m the 
,'isi'uuei) t Tims 
,d the ,1, ad he, ante 
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probably re-mforccd on tlu; int roductiou of (fhristiamtv into 
Litrope, and coloured by the conception of the places of the 
dc.ul belonging to the other mythologies t>f luirope Thus 
tlie Scandinavian ide i, which was also th.it ol oin S.ixmi 
forefathers, undoubtedly coloured the Knyhsh Com eption 
of the place of punishment 

' k ‘ i leki,’ or Heath.’ m the prose* lid fa. is one of the 
ottsprmg of Lolvi and the giantess Vnyurboeh , their other 
two <)■ *iiiv the woll benra and the Midcard srip-mt The 
gods wen* not long ignorant that these monsters continned 
to he hied up m f o, iri'fiiei m, and h ivm^ had lecnm-e' to 
divtn ition, became* aware of all the evils th<*\ would have 
to m‘h*r irom them , their bemy spume itom - m h a tiloiIter 
w *s .1 bad pr< mge, and from such a sire one still wmim* 
All 1 ither therefore detuned it advisable to send one o! tin' 
Cods to brine them to him When they (.ante he tluew 
tile stu pent into that deep ocean bv which the <\i Lh is 
engirdled Hut the im>nHer turn giown to sue h an r no ’ mo us 
size that, holding his toil m lus mouth In* em m les the 
whole earth: Hei t ’ he cast into Xiilheim, amt y iv e 

her power o\ tu nine worlds ^vgneist into wlm h Hne dis¬ 
tribute-. t h< > -.e u ho ate “M-nt to Jut. that is to sav , all \eh<> die 
through siikius-. or old ace Here she powesses a hah t l- 
tion protis tod !>\ cxivdinylv high walls and stioncK 
barred gate-. ihr lull ’-*> < ailed lHv,dm*i Hn'n'vi is fur 
table , Si b \ et Hu), h- knife, I '.‘hv, her m #, shmiis., 
her m.y«l , Preupne, hei threshold, late luu bed ,j <1 
burin.ty Vnyuibi toim-> the hangings o{ hei apailimm- 
fhe one halt ot her bod v is held, the otln , h df the . .. i -., t r 
ot human lie- h ’ \ <h - < npt mn o t \ i tl hei m 1 1 - rfl . tin : bode 

of boki and he t. ol proyeiu , m given m the l’ < H? It 
is n d i» k abode tar it opt tin miu ’ , id i;,ibs .is- njvn to 
'the cutimy north’. its wills are toimed of uieitlnd 
snake-., and tin r venom is < \ c*r hilling hk> ram Jt u 
sunounded by the d U'k uni pouoiiou -> sti earns I'hvaMi ’ 
Xulhoy, the cieat drayon, who dw< 11s bimuth tie* . ur. il 
root ol Yydi is i 1, bn meats and ynaws the di . d 

Hie pi ob ibihtuw are that the nh fcV < on< ernei j the 
Celtic other-wmld hid little to do m lot mine tie* Ikitidi 
corn eption ot 1 lei] I'he 1 '.r\ t In >mc “ \rmw > I ’ v/ <rr- 
tamly a sublet i am .m he ahty but it was be no tin am a 
plue ol pumsbineiit, bumy men 1\ a nuuoto.iu u'l tin* 
world above, where tolk hunted, ate and di mk, as m early 
lh'it.cm Xor wa^ the Irish othu world mm h diibi-ut 
and fitter c musing Hie wat< rs ol oblivem the po>s* ,M*d 
person found him -• ii a sphere m niuipv wav . rcwinblin ; 
the eai t h-hie 

In southern Liing/te ayam t!n_* nlea ol IL H ani" .u to 
have been stronylv cohmred by both i I yss < a,l and j. .edi 
i o*iC"p|,ons ( )ut best pie t me ot the nu di.ev al » utti c pi am 
oi the pl.ee ol punishment u undoubtedly tin* Inferno pf 
Dante, who lit most thmys fpftowed the te leh’liy ot cog- 
temporal's, schoolmen in d< -nbing it \< hue,vh dying 
V iryil as hts m etcr, In follows turn m many ehm ript n.ym ot 
Tartarus , but we tmd Hie Semitic nlea i roppinv up < v< i y 
here ami there, as m the beyiumny ol one ot the eantem, 
where, whit look-, s'hjo minh like a llebt-iwim citation, 
is st t down ’Hu* dnihi iti\ p: i oHu<. al'e ( 1 issn al , thus we 
have [Mato and mine ol the bnud ot fuel 'trim In latei 
ill 'duev’al Imit . the inymiuiiv ot the monkedi mind eame 
to tne resem* and cornu pttom. wlm h m some instam i s appeal 
to be pertee i 1 \ oriymal sprany up Thus, lh I 1 obtain# d an 
annexe, Ihiryatory Us inhabitants took on a loi m winch 
11 UV distiile lively be ulliuhd to as Icuropean, m eoulra- 
(hstinctum to the more satyr-like shape of (he eat her 
hierarchy ot Hades We hud grizzly forms of bml-hki* 
shape, with ex tyyerated beaks and claws, and the animal 
forms and faces ol later medi.eval yutyovles yive us a 
capital idea ot what the denizens of Hades seemed like in 
the eyes of the superstition of the sixteenth and seventeenth 


centuries It was onlv a modified version of these ideas 
which ( ame down to our yraiullathers, and one mav suspect 
that such superstitums were not altoyether disbelieved by 
our lathers This is not the place to embark upon a 
theoloyieal discussion as to whet he t the Hr 11 ot the Chi is turns 
exists, or does not exist , but it muv be interesting to 
lem.irk that a yreut i oiitrov<*i s\ has rayed ever since the 
time of i )nyen as to the question whether or not the punish¬ 
ments ol Hill an* eternal Tho-w who denied that this 
was so weii called ( huv ei sule.m, and beluvtxl m th<‘ final 
redemption ol all hmniyh his been s ml to show that 
mo-a Ivastern mytholopi.d systems pos-ess a lhuh s wlm h 
does not ditter m an\ tiindaimmlal i espet, t hom that of 
most bath man ones, exi ept that it e. p«*rhaps rather 
moir spe. lalmed and invoivtd Many lat< i writers, cull 
as Swedeuborc, lloehme. I flake and others trot to foryet 
alii to lib have yiveu us v iv .d pn Urns ot tke hierai cliv and 
yeneial lomhtion ol lUll lot the most p4.1t these are 
based on the puf .11 MU: vvntinys In the Middle Ay<*s 
emlh'ss (ontioveisv took plat e as to the n.ituie and olln <*s 
ot the vaiions inhabitants ol the piece ot pumsj.nieitt iSr<_ 
Demonology, and the dt senpt ions ot Uter \ is.onarn s .ui* 
pr.u ta all v nun* u pi 11 turns ol t lu 1 otu Iimoix t hen arm ed 
.it 

The loi ditv of Hi ft h.is r.lso !u*eii A <jm 4 ion of < toll* ss 
s])( ( ill itn »u , some behev 1 d it to be n-.iT lit m the sun 
y 1 \ in y a% tie’ll luisin for tills tin lei t he (.mi n tine ot 
thy lummy v Hi'v >., but an li i hddi -h etvnioloyies 
a[)!e a to hav e be< ii m dt T l\ mu with i-uny ur tv 1 . on (lie* 
‘mibrit, and l!u :;i.imi 1 popular idea that //e|| m ^-nbtt rr.i’ 
nean h is h.nl no rxyil rival 

Hellawes : V snueriss, l.adv of tile lastly Nuranmus Sin 

.itiempted to v.r» the love ot Lam < lot, but bemy unable 
to do so, she perished 

Hellenbach, Baron : v. Germany. 

Helmont, John Baptisti van, must Ik mailed u one of the 

piom*<’i s ol sen m e bv 1 ( .won ot In-, t \pi mm ntal itseau iies, 
his .u fit 1 j ml 1 -’men I, his pi m t rat 111 j at 1 limit ol mind It ad my 
ll.rn to ’.a, \ antes do not tiouble nu , l (oiui 111 j'lal e tile 

tinny m it t If as in ar as 1 nan," and his until my s< am li loi 
tin tiuth m*t tot ]»eison.,l ey .wandi/eim ut o; povvei, but 
in the si r . 11 e o, 111 oyn*s. and ha the yood 01 man I mil lie 
was boi n of a TiolX taim!v 111 tin \ < al up at Hon Ir-Hm 
in Hmibant Stud,vim 1 .it toiiv.uii, he iailv att.umddis- 

tim Inm m tit*’ m u m« ot m itlmimuu 1 « 1 tin my bn pliysp s 
at t!m am olse\cnU<n Hetor'* lu vva-tvvntv two he had 
re.M 1 lij.pix iati -, and the < neei, and \i.-vbian authots and 
1 )<*i unit, 1 mint ut in the dm true -. ot \n>; tote and < .aleii and 
tie* jjrai in e ol medicne 1 t u‘oidum to \opectjs and Hlem 
J )111 > III the u.ir 1 => 4 '> he took Ills dt yn c ol dot toi ot 
mode lie* \ 11 ei this sonu* veal w< it >pt lit 111 the |>r.u tn c v 
<*t ph\ Sic , Hit nu el my a iollowct ot 1 a y celsirs he became 
interested m his tin mu s ol c lie 1n1c.1l medieme to such a 
deyn c t hat he 1 c tin d to the a lie of \ iH c-rd, m ai Hrm-s( Is, 
to spend the lest ol his hie m the Huclv oi experimental 
e'heinistiv on which lu* \vrob various tn.itise'-. bee oimiig 
i.unous throughout, h urojve for lus sen ntilu 1 nowlt dye 
He t evolutiom/ed tinelume as iaiown m hn, ela\, tm mny 
aside hom the t he ones of ( ,ale n and the Ai a l vs, a 1 id < a rated 
an epoch m the history of phv loloyv . bemy the tirst to 
it e oym/e the functions ot the stomae ii and if , a kit ion to 
the of hei oryans ot tin* boeL' lbs man v and varied 
expetintents led him to deal with ,t*nfal lluuis^ to wlm h lie 
gave tin* n une of gas —e .11 homy acid gas bemc lus disc overy 
and it is said that without him the chemistry of steel 
in all probability would have been unknown to science. 

The waitings of van HH>n<nt < ont.un many tiuths, 
foreshadovungs ol ideas and principles now act epted ns 
indispensable coinmonplae.es, though these almost of 
necessity are hidden under much of the incomprehensible 
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beliefs and illusions prev limit m his time \1< hemv Wllh 
its visions of the KIimi ot Lite and tin* HhikHopin r's Stone 
represented to lmn .mother held f,, r experiment' .md 
research and though he ne\ ei pirtenchd to tin* , L > t' of 
making tin* transm ilmg prnvdci, In- teUiln d his br'ln I m 
the transmutation ol metals, having s<, n the exp.nment 
performed mmv turns A nimbi otln*i things In* bi c ante a 
turn believer in Mineral and ILmnan Magm Usm, antmpat- 
ing Mesiner in almost the very terms () | the Jut * 

of tile theory and basing his aigmmmt on Hr 
huts ot the syrup ally or antagonism spoilt a neousl-v 
an snip between individuals and the mllm-me exeited by 
a him will ova i a weak imagination To tie |,i,t he 
declined to leave his t etna meiit, t homdi lu, tame bromjlh 
him !l atmang invitation-, and oil, i , l,,,ni the lmipnoi and 
Ivlector 1 ‘alatme \ 1 most unknown to hi, in* 
yet at t ended an 1 , stricken bv ilhn ,s without at 
tees tor his sei vice , lie lived to tin* ate ot 
liv ing at his ca,tle ol Vdv 

Helvetius, John Frederick : 

m i(>«_>7 ]*ui)hsln d a Woi k 
of Ins 1 lie m whit h he t tinned to h.ivt 
veritable .ut of m< talln tiauAnutalh 
proc'e,s<;s Pile book was translated into 
published at Lo.idon 1070 undn the till 
thW As Lt 1 , O I H* ut the few e\,n t d< 
experiment, it h is been thought wc 11 t 
1 ei minting it in lull, a*, lullows 

( >11 the .1 71Jl I h‘( eiulx I , LUOO, m tile altemoo'l 
stranger, m a plain, nistu duss, tunic to m\ lum,e 
the llag.ue lbs in inner ol address was Inmost, giav, 
aiitlus ' tat 1 v e , Ins nature was low, with a lung hire and 
hair bho k, his , h.ni smoutli lie x< muml like a native ot 
the north ot Scotl iml, and I guessed In was abo.it forfv- 
foitr v-'am old \ 11ei* saluting me he i,_qm m d me most 
lespect full v to pinion In ; rude mtru ? r<m, but that hi, love 
of the pyioteiliim a<d mule him vi at me Having u ul 
some of inv sin til tieatiu*,,, par to 11 l.u J v in tt aga-Mi-t the 
svmplthetlc p'»wdei ot Sir Keuelm Ihgbv and obsmerd 
theiein m\ doubt of tin Ileum to m\ ,t< rv , it c aimed him 
to request this interview lb* ,islu*d me 1! I still thought 
tiiere win no no.lnine 1,1 \atme win h < on hi i.ne .ill 
dis<*a,es, miles, thepnmipul parts a-, the lung,, liver, eh 
were peushed, or the time ot deUh won <<mie Po who h 
l repin'd 1 never met with m ud>*pt, or s iw sin h a inufi- me, 
though I read of much of it and olfeu wished tor it Pheu 
I asked it he w 1 , a pin ,u i.m 1 h* said lie was a ioufidei n j 
bras,, vet bom hi, \outfit U'ained nmi\ i.ne thing, m 
cnemistiv, pa) t n ular ly ot 1 tio-nd themanmr to evtutl 
out ot metals imuv iiioliuml .uuiia b\ the us< ol Ine 
After diMOiUsiti'i ot e vpei 1 meuts ut metals, Ik* usktd me, 
would l know the plnlosopin rs' stone it I s.i w it ■" 1 

ansvV-t ted, l would not, though I lead mm h ot it m Huru- 
C(*Kus, lleimoni. IHm 1 , md otlois, vet 1 due not sav I 
could know the philoSop-heny mitle, In the mteum he 
drew bom his breast po, ku t a neat ivorv box, and out of 
it took three p'otuh mils lump, ol the stone, eai h .ibouL the 
si/e ot a sm ill walnut Piles were fianspaieut ami ot a 
pale brimstone eoloar, wlnieto so-m* stales ol the eiucibie 
adheied when tins most noble sub,l mu- was nu Ited I he 
value of it L since 1 alcul ited wee, tw« ut\ r 'tons wc lght oL 
gold When 1 had gieeddv exnmmed and h mulled the 
stone almost a. quarter ot an houi, and heard tmm the 
pwiler m inv l.ue secrets ot its admitible chiefs ill human 
and metallic bodies, al-.o Us othei Wonderful piopeities, L 
returned him this Lteasme ol treastues, trulv vvutti a iiiosl 
sorrowful mmd, like those who oonquet themselves, \d, 
as was just, vei y thanktullv and humbly 1 turther de,ned 
to know why the colour was yellowy and not led, luby 
colour, or purple, as the philosophers wiite. lie answered 


hia* could lay burnt bv In -* 
' ast all thi . sub ,1 ,uu ,- up % 
deiu link'd if 1 h ul a im 1 
public , 11 1 e! 


irom the 


U 'J'V i0 l , Hl ‘- "W m.iUlvr ,u..l r,;,.- 

h.k . 1 , 1 T mr ' in m, mm. ... 

1 ml tl,r M/,. ;l ,,„ u „ (lrr I,,,,,,, s „,,, n „ 

my," 1 -'' • invA, -' n '>• • 1 ’ll I In, ■- not I., «'!„!, 
wouldst give* me as in,on ducat, 111 gold , ls m,,,!.! pp thi , 
1,,win * ,1ot ,<H I In* V aim ol the met,it, but foi sonic p u tu 11 1 n 
A.iV, it n w« >v possible." s.ed hr, that 
, I would 1 at In 1 ,p thi, instant 
' the pen 1st tin nu , 1 ’ | j, q )( n 

pi i\ ate i hambn , !s ties w t , s ,mo 
< nt Iv ( ornliK ted ftnu mu 
’md, not doubrim but In* 
U ove put t Ik .0 ut <> 1 si eiK* cm c at 1 1 e ‘ on e nu mr 
id Without wipmc 111, ,1k >r -., althomdi tin x v\v 1, * 
bit! Ot snow and dirt He ,tsk< d nn loi a httk pin r ,vl 
guld, and, pulling olt hi, c loalv, pppmcl hi, \r,t mule 1 
wlm h lu* had li u- pu i n ot gold Plu*v wi re h ingimj to a 
g"’<-'t ^dk i ibbom, .md wi i r t Ik* si/i* ol bi ealj.eu plate*. 
i his k ile 1 ,0 1 ai 1 \ 1 elli < l 1 nim* 1 1 1,11 t lu 1 e* was no < om[>.111 ,un 

iol lie s. 1 b 1 h 1 \ ami c o! "in 1 Ik m ,1 1 ipttoiis c ik;i aka* n upon 

them lu* gi ante'll im* to wi ite out , 1 hc*\ We'iepioumhauks- 

l*l\ llK;s 1 ( ) ( ,ud cl Lte d not !l \ U'MIst , 1 OM ), W11 li t IK * l lt,p ,K Us s 

ol the Sun, Men m v, the Moon, and the sums ot lao ud' 

lubi i 


W'Ull'l 
He 


** *1 I n i ni ,lu d mum 


1 was m gm it ndmmUion, and elected 1 o know win re 
and how' In obipnrd tlnun tie .lUsWernl, \ to:i'n.Mu*r, 
wiio due It Mime da\ § m m\ house , said Ik* u i , a lovn ot 
tips s i n m'e, and c 1 im* to nne-al it t < > nn I h* tauulit mr 
varp'tis aits -li'-a, ol 1 j i*r 1 111. ui \ stoiu*-, ami (lnvstaH, to 
mike 1 ubws, c In v ,oht ( s, s ipplin e,, eti .much more valu¬ 
able than those of the mine , and how in a quotci of ,m 
hour to m live o’vide ol p<m, mu <io,e ol winch would 
mlallibiv cure th* n- hileiPiil civsinleiv, or bloodv lluv , 

al, o how to mile* 1 im talln hyuor to < arc all kind, o| 
d, opsK >, ,irio,t e e‘i ! uuJV 11 k l i u 1 oui cU\ s , a, also i limpid, 
c lf*ar w itei , svvn t<*' tfiau I101K v , by whin It m l wo hum s ot 
it , *! I, i u hoi ami, n wotq}*l i \ti i- t the tun t Me ol -nn t-,, 
ci)i (Is, glasses a 1 n l -un ti hke” He aid more, win h 1 
Helvetia ,, did inn ob-rive*. iav m,ml !> Pi t enc«pu*(l t<> 
Iiude 1 St Ind how I iiobi * pile C 0,1 Id b (li.iwn out ol niairml, 
l.) t! an simile m, I H lie told UK* In, „nd maha ; i mi ,nt 
lum t-i bun; a -'I i,, p|'a i in-vv a- i and to put \nuir ulvrr 
fc a I nit ) it u hi* U W,h ch , s. *1 \ ed t hi ran within i qu,n le; ol 

an hour, like n , w Iu u ingf *iI I k < ,< i i tH he d>' ail, i> * 

im the hall and 1 pfed'nd him the otlnu hull, wlm h hud 
not ,o mm h t ml - , , ,We e t milk 1 > it vv In rc bv , metliolfglit, 

1 be,, nne vet, li ;!u- In ul< d I t lu r. hpbji i,k* «l il tin, 

w, a* - philosophic d dim 1 , .md win a. hue we di ink thi, 
pi > t n 111 , but he i * * i >ln d , 1 o u;H' m > i to b ■«» e u i n ms 
llv the Mid m istei , chleetlous, , p e 1 r ol u Je.tde M pipe 

in mg melted, k* toes a httk suykim mu , puwdei out <>t 
in, jf)o ket, put u lit tie ol it on tli" poM? ol u km h* into tin; 
nulled hud, u ml aftm a m il bimt ot tin* bellows, m c 
shoi t unv' In* ])'>ui c-(l ct on t%■* i 1 <I spun , oi iIn i t- i k ,i 
i Ifi mm v' It proved mo,l cvcelkut puie gold, which lb* 
st,ange>- s ml bimight him into an h tu mblmg am wnu m 
tjut h, , ould It mil.' sped,, but hi, m istn rm oumged 
lmn sav m", t ut tor thv*,. b the uvtcvnih |un ol this a ; 
,t memoiid and -pv<* th" i"H *twn - nmong tin* pool, 
vv-im h tin ,ti,m -c mbd, di hi dmtm ; thi, alms, a, lu aitn m' l d 
il inv larmorv fill imp al tin ( ImiJio! Spneaula ‘ W 

last,” s ml In, 1 id* nunrou, lonigncu* taught nu thorn 
oughlv this di mu li I 

\ , soon a, hi m . l\\ u»*i w i, li lushed, L asked my v wlor 
to show nu* the elln t ol ti aimmulation and ,o conlirm my 
p u d 1; l,nt lu de< lint H it lor t-naL lime in sin H a disci cut 
hunnri that 1 was satisfied, lu* pi.mixing to come again m 
three weeks, to show me some anon . arts m the lne, 
ptovided it were Hum lawdul without prohibition. At the 
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three weeks end he came, and invited me abroad for an 
hour or too. Tn our walk we discoursed of Nature’s 
secrets, but he was very silent on the subject of the great 
elixir gravely asserted th.it it was only to magnify the 
sweet fame and mercy ot the most glorious God , that few 
men endeavoured to serve I Inn, and this lie expressed as 
a pastor ot minister of a chutih , but [ recalled his atten¬ 
tion, entreating him to show nn* the metallic nnstery, 
desiring also that he would eat, drink, and lodge at in\ house, 
which l pressed, but he was of so lixed a determination 
that all my endeavours were frustrated I could not 
forbear to tell him that I had a lalxuators le.idv [or an 
experiment, and that, a promised tavonr was a kind ot debt. 
‘ k Yes, true/’ said he, ‘ but 1 promised to te.uh thee at my 
return, With this pne iso, if it were not forbidden ” 

“ When f peri cued that all tins was in vain, 1 earnestly 
requested a small crumb ol Ins jiowder, suifiueiit to trans¬ 
mute few grains ol li id to gold, and at last, out of his 
philosophical commiseration, he give me as mmli us a 
turnip seed m size, saving, '■ Kec eive this small parcel of 
the greatest treasure of the woild, whuli truly few kings 
or princes have < ver seen or known ” “ Hut,” I s.ud, 

“ this perhaps will not transmute lour grains of lead,” 
whereupon he bid me deliver it back to him, which, m 
hopes of .i greater parcel, 1 did. but he, cutting half off 
with his nail. Hung it into the fuc\ and gave me the rest 
Wrapped ne.it 1\ up m blue paper, saving, “It is yet 
sul'lit tent 1 oi tine ” 1 answered him, mild d with a most 

dejected countenance, “ Sir, vviut means this ? file other 
being too little, you give me now less” I ft' told in'* to 
put into the truelble half an ounce of. lend, tor there ought 
to bt* no more lead put in than the im dn me t an transmute 
1 gave him great thanks foi nn ■liimuusheil treasure, con- 
centratc d trulv m the superlative degree, and put it chaiily 
up into my little box, saying 1 meant to try it the next 
day, nor would 1 reveal it to any ‘ Not so, not so,' said 
lie, ‘ for we ought to divulge all things to the children of 
art which may tend alone to the honour of God, that so 
they may live in the theosoplncal truth ’ 1 now made a 

confession to him, ill it while tin* miss ot his medicine was 
m my hands, l endeavoured to scrape avvav a little of it 
with tuv nail, and could not torbear , but scratched off so 
very little, that, it being puked irom m\ nad, wrapped in a 
paper, and projected oil melted lead, 1 Jound no transmu¬ 
tation, but almost the whole miss sublimed, while the 
remainder was a gl.issv e wth At tins unexpected account 
lie immediately s.ud, \ m arc mon' dexterous to (oniiint 
theft than to apply tin* m< du me, lor it \ on had only 
wrapped up tin* stolen j>rey in yebow w ix, to preserve it 
front the tumes ot the lead, it would have sunk to the 
bottom, and transmuted it to gold, but h tying east it into 
the fumes, the violence ot the vapoit:, partly !>v its sym¬ 
pathetic alliance, earned the medicine quite away ’ I 
brought him the crucible, and he perceived a mod beautiful 
sn(fron-hke tint lure staking to the sides lie pro mis'* 1 to 
come next morning at nine o’clock, to show me that this 
tincture would t ban smut* 1 the Kid into gold Having 
taken his leave, 1 lrn.wtieutl v awaited h s return, but the 
next day he came not, nor ever since He sent an ext me 
at halt-past nine that morning, ami jmmusetl to come at 
three m the afternoon, but 1 nevei heard of him suit e 1 
soon began to doubt the whole mittei Gate that night 
my wife, who was a most curious student and inquirer 
after the art, came soliciting me to make an experiment of 
that little grain of the stone, to be assnied ot the truth 
‘ Unless tins be done,’ said she, 1 l shall have no rest or 
sleep this night.’ She being so earned, 1 commanded a fire 
to be mule, saying to myself, I tear, 1 fear indeed, this 
man hath deluded me ’ My wife wrapoed the said matter 
in wax, and I cut half an ounce of lead, and put it into a 


crucible in tlm fire. Being melted, my wife put in the 
medicine, made into a sm ill pill with the wax, which 
presently made a hissing noise, and in a quarter of an hour 
the mass of lead was totally transmuted into the best and 
finest gold, which amaxed us exceedingly. We could not 
sufficiently gam upon this admirable and miraculous work 
of nut me, tor tin* melted lead, alter projection, showed 
on the liie the rarest and most beautiful c olours imaginable, 
settling in green, ami when poured forth into an ingot, it 
had the lively fresh colour of blood When cold it shined 
as the purest and most splendid gold Truly all those who 
were* standing about me were exceedingly startled, and I 
ran With tins am lfied lead, being vet hot, to the goldsmith, 
who w<>adeied at the fineness, and after a short tnal by the 
tewt, sud it was the most excellent gold in the woild. 

" Tin* next day a rumour of tins prodigy went about the 
Hague and spiyad all mail, so th.it many illustrious and 
h'ai ned persons gave me their lnendly visits for its sake. 
Amongst the' rest, the general Assay-master, examiner of 
coins of tins piovjucc of Holland, Mr Porclnis, who with 
others earnestly besought me* to pass some* part of the 
gold through all their enstomaiy trials, which T did, to 
giatifv m\ own curiosity We went to Mr Brectel, a 
silversmith, who first mixed four patts of silver with one 
part of the gold, then he tilled it, juit | ((]ttafo>H$ : to it, 
dissolved the silver, and let the gold precipitate to the 
bottom , the solution being poured oft and tin* calx of gold 
washed with wat»*r, then minted and melted, it appeared 
exi client gold, and instead of a loss in weight, we found the 
gold was inci cased, and had transmuted a scruple ol the 
silvei into gold h\ its abounding tincture 

Uoubting whether the silver was now sufficiently 
se|>arated fmm tin* gold, we mingled it with seven parts of 
antinumv , which vve melted and pound out into a cone, 
and blew oh the regulus on a test, where we missed eight 
grains ot our cold , but utter we blew awav the red of the 
antimony, or supei tluous s conn, vi e. found nine grains of 
gold lor mu eight giams missing, yet it was jmle and silver- 
jike but recovered its full colour afterwards, so that in the 
best proof ol lire we lost nothing at all ot this gold, but 
gamed, as aforesaid These tests I repeated lour times 
and found it still alike, and the silver remaining out of the 
acquafortis was oi the' ver\ best flexible silver that could 
be, so that in the total the said nudieiue or elixir had 
transmuted six drams and two sc i uph s ot the* lead and 
silver into most pine gold 

Henry III. of France : (Yr France.) 

Hereburge, UrmkiAii title fin a wiuh Ac France. i 
Hermes Trismegistus ( 1 the* tin ice gmafesf Hermes ”) : The 
li,one given b\ me Greeks to the Icevj't..m god i both or 
Telmti, the god ot wisdom, learning and Lieiatme Thotli 
is alluded to m later Kgvjitian waitings as “ twice very 
great” and even .is ” live tunes vc r y great ’ in some 
demotic or popular scripts Pa thud tentary G,( ) l’o 
hint was attributed ns ‘scribe ot the gods” the- author¬ 
ship ot all s i- red books winch weie thus c allc d " Hermetic ” 
bv tin- Greeks fnc'se, .ucoidmg to Uiemcns Alexandnnus 
wvre forty-two m nmnbei and were sub-divided into six 
portions, of which the first dealt with priestly education, 
the second with temple ritual and the thud with geographi¬ 
cal m itter file fourth division treated oi astrology, the 
fifth ol hymns m honour of the gods anil a text-qook for 
tin* guidance of Kings, wink* the sixth was medical. It is 
unlikely that the ve bonks were all the work of one individual, 
and it is more prob idle that they lepfe.-a’iit the accumulated 
wisdom of Ivgypt, attributed m the course* of ages to the 
great god ol wisdom. 

As “ scithe of tin* gods ” Thoth was also the author of all 
strictly sacred writing, llencc by a convenient fiction 
the name of II'rm w was placed at the lewd of an extensive 
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cycle of mystic literature, piodinml in post Christian um<*s. 
Most of this Hermetic nr Trismegisfir hterntuie' has 
perilled, but .ill th.it reni.uns ot it he„s be*e*n gathered and 
translated into bullish It includes tin' * Poimandi es,” 
the Perfect Sermon,” or the ' Asdepms,” excerpts by 
Stobacus, and fragments from the Church Lathers and 
from the philosopher, Zosmius and LulgenUms Hitherto 
these writings have been neglect e*d by t hrolopans, who 
have dismissed thorn as the olKpnm* ol tlnrd «*%tury Neo 
Platonism. Aceorelmg to tin' gem-rullv aexepted vu-w, 
they were eclectic compilations, combining Neo-Platome 
philosophy, Philonic Jiuliism and Kabahstic theosophy 
m an attempt to supply a philosophic substitute lor, 
Christianity. Tin' mmy Christian elements to be found m 
these ill v si in senptures Weie asm died to plagiarism By 
.in examination ot early m\stery Writings and tr.iditmns 
it his been proveel with some decree of i'rtamtv that the 
main source ot the Tnsniecistn Tiactates is the wisdom ot 
Leypt, and ill it thev go bac k in an unbroken tradition 
•of tvpe and loim and context to the e.uhed Ptolemaic 
times ” 

i'lic ” Po.maudri's," on \rliu h rill later 77 i 
bteiature is b*y?rd, must, at hast m its oriLMiial lorm, In' 
placed not lalet than t he lust e mit urv I’iie i hai ge ot 
plagiarism bom Ciinstmn wnimgs, therefoie, hills to the 
ground It it ( an lie proved t hat the* ‘ I’omi mdres ” 
belongs to the tirst < ent in \ , we li.ur in it a win ibh' dot u- 
nieut 111 de|ei mining the eu\u oument and de\ elopnieuf 
of ( hi ist tan origins 

Mi G R S Mead, ,i id !ior oi I'hi e e ( b e it < M 11 e> mes ” 
s i\ s in a illuminating passive 

The more' one studies the be-d ot ihiM 1 m\sh<al sei - 
moil-., cistmg aside all fuepiducs, and 11 s in l* to feel and 
11nn k wit h t he Wfitc r •>, Cm nim e did is t ans mu ol approae h- 
ing 1 he* tlireshold of 'vhat ma . %< II lx* believ ed to hav e been 
the true ad\tum ot tin- Inst m the m\stei\ ti.albums ol 
antupnty 1 imuiU'-i ab.f-e ere lie 1 hints ol tin y i < at nesses 
and innnem-utu s buna be*\ ond ih.it thushold - amoip 
other precious 1 lump* I lie \ ision of tdi(* kev to Lgvpt’s 
Wisdom, the in 1 erpn latum of apoi al\ psis b| the light oi 
the sun clear epoplmu of the i u t * d 11 1 1) I < * cosmos 

Hermetic Magic : (Sic Hermes Trismegistus.) 

Hermetic Society : (SYc Alchemy.) 

Hermitage Castle : (TYc Haunted Houses) 

Herne, J. : A medium who was associated with Chailes Willi.mis 
(f[ v ) during a ]>.irt of the latter's c areer and who afterwards 
practised on his own account Mulctinhsatiou was a 
special fe ilure of Ins s am ea And Miss Idouncc Cook 
held her tirst materialisation s anre in (onjumtion with 
llcvne 1 le was one ot the mediums present on t lip in e asion 
of Mis (hippy’s famous transit, and was himself oil one 
occasion transported m like manlier 
Heyd : A Norwegian sea witch ot stoim fiend in tin 1 shape 
of a white bear, alluded to m the saga of Grettir With tin- 
other storm-liend lr.un, she was sent by ll<*lgi to engulf 
Lrithjot as he sailed tor the island of Yarl Anganiyr 
Heydon, John : Knghsh Astiologer ((1 iof>/j In his 
useful if not invaluable Lives ol the AUdiemn stieal Philoso¬ 
phers, Waite speaks with great scorn ol the Lnghsh Astrolo¬ 
ger, John Heydon. describing him as no better than a 
charlatan, and for that reason furnishing no (acts whatso¬ 
ever concerning his cancer 

The astrologer appears to have been born m map, his 
father being Lranc.s Heydon, owner of a small estate 
called Sid mouth, m Devonshire It w is not in that 
romantic store, however, that the astrologer Inst saw the 
light of day, but at a house* m London boasting the pleasant 
name of Green Arbour , and alter some years spent here 
lleydon went to Worcestershire, when his education was 
attended to by various clergymen. Being a clever boy, his 


parents naturally denied to Send him to the University, 
but this was soon rendmed virtually impossible by the 
outbreak of the great civil war, and thereupon Hi vdon took 
arms on behalf of the king, ami fought m several battles 
1 r<' is said to have been successful as a soldier, and to have 
won to the captaincy of n troop of horse undei Prince 
Rupert, but <m the ultimate triumph ot the Roundhead 
party, the* young man found it advisable to leave Knglaml, 
find lot some ve.us he sojourned m various countries on 
tin* Continent, notably Spam and Turkey Indeed, if Ins 
I'onbmipm nnenus biograplieis me to be trusted, lie* pene- 
tiated so far .Unfit as Xante, the island m the Levant whose 
pi. use- has been sung so be, cut i I tillv b\ Ldg.i r A11. l n Roe, but 
by ILydon was back m his native 1 'ngland, and m 

)a we* find lum studvmg law and established m the 
i’emple*, a jd.u e almost sacred by virtue of Us mmy 
literary asso< i.Ltions Nor was law lus only study, lor 
soon he was deep m that mail of astrologv wherewith lus 
name w is destined to become* associated, and on one 
oo.Nun, having ptophesied that ( iomwe*)l would shmtly 
die* by hanging, he was straight wav tmpn.nmed ae< ordmgly. 
So, at least, sa\s Thomas (7u t<* m Ins life* of the greut- 
M.mpns ol (■ )i nionde*, that stoiehouse of intorm.ition con¬ 
cerning Kngland 111 Stuart and ( i omwi'lli.m da \ s 

Those who fake an miciest m the history of medic me 
will doubt Lss i e* all Xm ho las (ulprpei, who, after lighting 
for Hie P.u hamenl m the* (nil wan, devoted a wealth of 
energy to compiling elaborate* Realises on astrology and 
ph.vrnf.u opecia, aits wlm h went hand m hand m the 
so\ enleeut h ctmtirry And it was the widow of this 
Culpepn whom ILydon took to wife, tin* rear of their 
m image bring i <>y>, while U would sc-em that a daughter 
was bm n ol their union, ioi among tin* astrologers’ wi dings 
i •> u volume out bird \d, ne to a D,iui’ld t r (io-jM) Whether 
He yd >,u continued In mg m t he Temple utter his marriage 
1 -. not n<_ord(d, not do we heat that lie even attended 
greatly to 1< gal business,- and M is likely, on the contiary 
that astrology octtipied all his time, while it appears that 
that imprisonment nlieady mentioned was pot the only 
ope he suite red lie became ml unite with many of the 
great scientists of the Restoiutmn, but (piarrclled with a 
number ol them too ; while, though he always maintained 
that lie was not-actually alhlmtecl with the Rosiu ueians, 
it is a tact t hat he e'vplu-r.m d then t heones pubiiely L t tie 
is known about lus later years, while* the* date* of lus death 
is unknown, and, before* turning to the subjec t ot lus 
Wilt mgs. it ouh be*lio\es te> state that lus pot trad was 
engi'ave-d b\ r 'Plionus Cross 

\b W.ute dee lare*s tli.it ILvdo)i' s writings aie soriy 
ndies, and it cannot be* epieslinned that the hulk ol his 
work is dm n at n e, Su Thomas Liowne being one whom 
he .101*1 p irtir trim ly Xev < 1 1 he*l< ss ILydon must be 
ciecUtc'd with c on-udernble assidmt \, and his Rosiciiman 
books alone me* numerems, the best eg them being probably 
7 he Acs v Method of /boo -(V u uni Lhysuh ( i n yS), The 
Uosie-C i in ion JiJolLhlt: AmojuuU* (C>no), I he 11 i se Man’s 
Coo.on, oi 7 In (dory of (In 7b»wc-( 7 es-5 and 1 he 

Lost, {III O l ’mooned ( C»f>2) In addttimi to tlnun he 
was author of ! heouinym or / he Lemfde of II isdoin (i(><>/|), 
and I he 1 'iojlutic Lrunipettv , soittidiny an AUmum to 
Ln^Lind (Rep, the latter lie mg eledn at cel to Hem v ( remi- 
wrll, while* .L.seoidmg to Woods . Uheiur ()\onu sis, Heydon 
Was likewise the* compiler of I h'osintmian l heolo«ical 
Du homo v Xet anoi Imt book bom ins pe-n was LLa <d 
Lit La<o, and el tin* end of this w. lind aclvei lisemcnts ot 
several works ot Jim, piolxibly p.unjihlets, none* of winch 
is known to e*\isf nowadays, but whose* litles aie* vveutli 
recording here* One is called Lite hannhay Spirit, anothe'i 
The Hay to Coiweise with Angela, while the others are A 
Ntio Method of Astrology, OJ Scandalous Nativities, and 

Y 
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Cabhalla, or the Art h\> f vhich Moses and FJijah did so many 
Miracles U is quite possible, of course, that these pam¬ 
phlets were advertised while vet in course o£ preparation, 
and that the author was prevented fiom bringing them to 
a finish, but their titles are sigmfu ant, showing how far 
Jleydon waded into the sea of inystu ism, and suggesting 
that lie was really more erudite therein than Mr Waite 

imagines. 

Hharis : [Sec Eblis.) 

Hidden Interpretation: (sVc Kabala'. 

Hieroglyphs : Hieroglyphs were, and ate, frequently made 
use ol by the spirits m the so-< .died 1 direct " writing, i e , 
writing produced without a medium or anv physical agent. 
Direct writing, though frequently produced at seam os, is 
perhaps most common in poltergeist!* outhnaks, when 
the poltergeist is w'ont to distribute messages tbrooch the 
house Thus in the distm ham e \n the house of Dr Phelps, 
Stratford, in 18^,0 51, hieroglyphs were found on the walls 
and ceilings, while humps coveud wuth tlum were seen 
to grow from the pnttein of tiio cm pet On llns occasion 
the mattei was invesUgntt d by Andrew’ Jac kson Thus, 
who recognised the hieroglyphs as sprtitu.J symbols, which 
lie w r as inspired to interpret as friendly message's lmm 
high spit dual powers 

Hiiarion : (Nr Michael Maer.) 

Hippomancy : A method ol divination pi at t isc <1 by the 
ancient t elh, who kept (cm tain white' homes in const ci.iUd 
groves These we'rc' made to walk mum diati 1> after the 
sacred car, and augmics were 1 diawn from then move¬ 
ments The am mill Hermans kept sniuku '■Kuls m their 
temple-* If on l<\i\ mg these on the: outbi c ak of hosti lit u s 
they < rossed the threshold with the* lilt lorefoot hrst, the 
presage wus regarded M> an ml <mc*. and the' w\ir wms 
abandoned 

Hirschborgen : (Sec Gustenhover.) 

History of Human Follies : (See Adelung, Jean Christophc). 

Hmana Zcna : (t ommnn Woman), Dalmatian name for a 
watch • [See Slavs.) 

Hmin Nat : An evil spirit (Nr Burma.) 

Hobgoblin, Robin Goodfeliow, or Puck : An English domestic 
iany or hrowmie <d nocturnal habits lie* is ol a hupp\ 
dis]iosd ion, nnd is believed to be* one of the courfims, 
probablv Ihe jewter at the ronrt of Ohc ron Id gin ild 
Scot, in Ins Dishy-try of \\ tUhaall mi) s — 1 Your m.iti- 
dame-c minis w’ere wsmt to set a bovvl of milk for him for 
lus pains 111 grinding of malt and must aid, and sweeping tie- 
house at midnight This white hicad, and hiead end 
milk, was Ins standard fee ” He is peihap^ he d known 111 
Hritain by his appell ition of Puck, and his qu:eHit_s and 
attributes are repmented unde r this name in Simla spevie \ 

" MuisumriU'r's Night’s Dream” Dv sonic lie is bifr.wd 
to be the demon w’ho leads nic'n as I lav dining the night 
Sometimes he n t Intlied 111 a sun ol hdthu close* to Ins 
body, and sometimes he w’oie !;reen lie is 11* ue !]\ repi < - 
sent* d as full ol tricks and up sc he*t 

Hocus Pocus : Words ol magical Ulipoit, which b\ smile .ue 
believed to be derived lrom Oc'hus E>o< hu-X’ a magn iaii 
and demon of the north Jt is perhaps more piobable, 
howev ei, that as others say they ni c* a corruption ol the 
Latin words ” hoc est corpus/’ and arc an imitation ol the 
act of transubstantiatiou practised by the priests of the 
Church of Lome 

Hod : The name assigned in the Kabbala to the number 
eight and meaning kk Eternity " -that is, Eternity of the 
Conquests achieved by mirnl over matter, active over 
passive, life over death. 

Hodgson, Dr.: (See Spiritualism.) 

Holland : For early matter sc Teutons . 

Spiritualism Since the introduction of spiritualism into 
Holland, 111 1857-8, no small part of its history has been 


enacted in that country, notwithstanding that the phleg¬ 
matic and bv no means impressionable temperament of the 
Dutchman would seem to make but an indifferent medium 
of hnn. The lirst Dutch spiritualist of whom we have 
record is one J N. 1 Mnrthese, w'ho, after studying psychic 
phenomena in foreign countries, finally returned to his 
native Holland, bringing wuth him the American medium 
Home The latter held seances at the Hague, before 
several learned societies, and by command of Queen 
Sophia, a seance was given in her presence. The medium 
himself, in an account of the performance, tells us that Ihe 
royal lady wms obliged to sit out seven stances, on con¬ 
secutive evenings, before any results were obtained These 
results, however, were apparently satisfactory, for the 
Queen was thereafter a stamuh supporter of the movement. 
During Home’s visit, spiritualism gained a considerable 
hold on the people of Holland, and the practice ot giving 
small pm ate stances became fan ly wide-spread. Spirit 
void's wen* heaid at tins' gatherings, the touch of spirit 
hands was felt, and musical instruments w’ere played upon 
by invisible performers Partunlaily were these seances 
appreciated whuli weie held at the house of Mr T. D Van 
Herwerden, in the Hague, and vvlluh were attended by 
many enthusiastic students of spmtunlistic phenomena 
His medium was, us a mle, a Japanese hoy ot his household, 
about touiben -sears old, and very ignorant The mani¬ 
festations ranged from spirit rapping and table turning in 
the eaiher stances to hum mateiiahsation in those of a 
later (laid One of the principal spirits purported to be a 
monk, Eaurellu*-, who had been assassinated some three 
hundred \ ears previously in thud uty Afterwards Mi 
Van 1 lorwi 1 den was induced by his fucn<ls to publish Ins 
diary, uiuh r the title of / x per inn es and Communications 
on a dill Mydynuius 'ltrutmy l or a time, as has been 
said, spitdu.ihstii Fames were only conducted in family 
circles, .mil wvie of a quite private nature Hut as the 
att< ntion of the intellectuals became more and more* 
dim led to the new s< ien< e, so< let us were formed to pro¬ 
mote research, and to throw light upon that vvliu h was 
obsmie and piiplexmg The hist of these wms the society 
tailed the < ’romase,” or ( irnm/d, winch was founded by 
Ma|oi | Kevins, a ft lend of Marthese, in 1850, and which 
included among its numbers many people ot high npute 
Thes iiu t at 1 la 1 lague, and the records of tin if tiansactions 
were (urehil!\ preserved Major Kevins was pr< Milent 
and < outinned to a< 1 in that (apa< itv till 1871, the \ ear ot 
his death The soi .cjt\ ■> so* rc'ta 1 v, A J Kihi, was also a 
prominent Voi l:e T »n kk t!ie ( ause ” The k Oiomase 
library contanu'd a line (oiks turn of works on spiritualism, 
mesmerism, and kind ml subpats, and imludid American, 
l ieiu h, Herman and English books Another society, 
the VenEm,” was founded m AnnUrdam 111 iHfro The 
studies of this latfrr ass-mution vv< r<' (onducted 111 a some¬ 
what jess seafcliT.hg and s( lent da spirit tlum those of the 
Oinmase ” Its mulnims spciialmd 111 ham o utterances 
and wutten (ommunicatimis horn the spurts, and its 
niemhi rs 1 in lined to a belief m rc-im ai nation, which was 
at v aj lain 0 wit h t hr opinions ol t bn older sot lety Rotter¬ 
dam had, for a time, a so< ie( y with sinulai obj(‘( ts known 
as lbt* Kcsean li alter 'Truth,” but it soon c ime to an end, 
though its membeis (ontinm'd to devote the mselves 
pnvatelv to the mvestigation of spirit ])heuomena Other 
equally short-lived sen leties were formed in Haarlem and 
other towns J11 all of these, however, there wms a dearth 
of mediums able to produce form mateilah/ations, and to 
supply the want a number of foreign mediums hastened to 
Holland Hitherto the < omparatively private nature ot 
the seances, and the high standing of those who took part 
in them, had prevented the periodicals from making any 
but the most cautious comments on the seances, but the 
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advent of professional mediums on the scene swept away 
the barrier and let loose a llood of journalistic ridicule and 
criticism. This in turn provoked the supporters of spirit¬ 
ualism to retort, and soon a lively battle was m pmgiess 
between the spiritualists and the sceptic s The con¬ 
sequence was, that the cause " was boomed as much bv 
the articles which derided it as by those which were m 
favour of it Such mediums as Mrs Margaret hox Kane, 
the Davenport brothers, Rita, Home, Miss Cook, and 
Henry Slade, eame over to Holland Writers arose who 
were prepared to devote their abilities to ihe drleucr of 
spiritualism. Such an one was Madame Dhsc van C ah ai, 
who not only wrote a novel expounding spuduahMit 
principles, but also conducted a month]) Journal On the 
Boundaries of Two Woilds/’ and held a sort ol spiritualistic 
salon, where enthusiasts could meet and disc fjss then 
favourite subject Dr 11 dr (hood, Dr f \ an Ycl/eii, 
Dr. Van der Docd, Dorr S( lnmmel, are .inmiu; the othe*i 
prominent Dutc h anthois who wn ld< d their pc us m dc fern c 
of tlie same opinions The writings ol J Vote sscu s Yarh y , 
(Tookes, and Wallace 1 were translated into the' Dutch Jan 
guage, and lecture!s helped to spread the belied m com¬ 
munication with the Other World A inesmcust, Snmor 
Donat.i, carried on the practice of “ Animal Magnetism 
in Holland, and endeavoured to 1 cent]tv the* magnetic 
forre emanating from the' operator with the' substance' ol 
which disembodied spirits are composed Man\ e xposgics 
were made of unscrupulous mediums, and these*, nat mafl\, 
cast disciedit upon the entire* movement J > 11 1 on the* 

whole the mediums, professional or otheiua^e, weir well 
received Stub phased ol psv i ine phenomena as haunted 
house's and poltergeists are also vef \ eommon, but are s<> 
similar to these mam festal ions m other <.ounlrics that they 
require no separate treadment 

Holly : This name is probably a con upturn of the word 
‘ holy ” as this plant has be'f'n used from tune' lmmemoi lal 
as a protection against evil nilluc'me It was built* round, 
or planted near houses, as a pioteetion against kg.ldumg 
Its common use* at ( hi is (mas is apparently the' survival 
of an ancient Roman e ustoin, occuiring eluiingthe festival 
to Saturn, to vvhu li god tlic* holly w.is bevlu alee! \\ hdo 
the Romans weie holdmp tins least, which no mnd al out 
the time of the vvmtc r solst u e, tliev dee ke'd t lie* outside s ol 
their houses with holly , at the same time the* ( hnstians 
were quietly celebrating the birth of ( hrisl> and to avo.cl 
detection, ihev outwnidlv fed low ( d lie* custom ol tiaii 
1:rat he. n nrtghbouis, and dec Led their house s wit h holly a Do 
In this wav the holly came* to be < odium ted With our ( hrist- 
mas customs This plant was also i regarded as a svmhol of 
the resurrection The use' of mist let oe aloiig with faulty is 
probably due to the notion that in winter the hones took 
shelter under its leaves, and that the) pintce t cm 1 all who 
sheltered the plant The ot non <>J kissing under the 
mist le'loe is considered to have come from our Saxon 
ancestors, who regarded this plant as elcdHutcd to Jn \a, 
the goddess of lov e 

Holy Trinity Church, York : {Stc Haunted Houses'. 

Home, Daniel Dunglas ihhm Dneol tlie best known 

of spiritualistic mediums, was bom near hdmbmgh m 
i8pj At the aye of nine lie was taken bv his aunt to 
America, where in 1S50 he became a eonvcit to 1 hi n» w 
doctrine of spirituahsm and lnmsell developed me diuimstrc 
powers. The next turn years saw him occupied in giving 
stances m Nc'W York and elsewhere I11 1 Ss 5 seine ol his 
friends subscribed a sum of money to send him to hiuope 
In England Ins seances weie attended by manv notable 
people, and on the Continent also he was admitted mto t he 
highest society. Until 1850 he had subsisted cm tlu- 
bounty of his wealthy friends- for at no time dul he take 
actual fees for his services- but in that year he mail led a 


Russian lady of noble birth, young, charming, and possessed 
of means But on her death 111 18(12 his financial circum¬ 
stances were altered again Dour years later he w'as 
adopted b\ a wealthy widow, Mrs Dvon, w ho made him large 
money gifts In a few months, howevei, she tired of her 
adopted son and sued him in the law' courts for tin* recovery 
of her 1 gifts ” The chaige of baud was not proved, and 
many distinguished pen oris till'd affidavits testifying to the 
aeTttahty of JlomeS medmnustie powers, but the' com t was 
not satisfied that lie had not intiueiued Mrs L)on, and 
judgment was given in lier favour During all this time he 
had largely cxe're 1st d Ins faculties as a im'dium, and m 

I 870 72 lie* held a serie s of sitt mgs watJi Sir V llhain Ciookes 
I11 1S71 he married again, and (of the second time 1 his wile 
was a Russian lady of means loom 1872 onwards he* 
hv t'd mostly on the 1 niitim nt, where he dic'd 111 1 88(>, aftc 1 
a long and paintul lllne.s Ilona A me chumship piespftt.* 
manv remarkable' teatures lbs s. am e's were pioclucliv e 
ol both train e and physic al phenoim n.i, tlie Iat tc*f rue hiding 
rap-, and tabh'-tiltnig, lev ltation and elongation, lnatenahsa- 
tion, the lue'-ordi'al, and pi.u tieallv eve'iv foim of mamtes- 
tation Unlike* other mediums, he was never detectc'd 111 
fraud, 1 hough Jus mediumship was spread over so many 
vcuis, and he phc'iiomc'na .Lie* among the* h(*st atlc'slcd 111 
the records of sjn 1 dualism 1 hit a more important fae tor m 
Ilona' s success was his wniiderful )»eisonaht\ Though 
of Jowly biifh, lie e u ly ac quite d an rase and e hat m of 
manner which fitted him tor the good hoi lety whcn'in he 
was destined f<> move Artless and spontaneous and veiy 
altet Inmate, ol pk', 1 si 1 ig maiun is and ge tieious disposition, 
lie* won the lie ut'. ol all ivlh whom he* came* 111 contact, 
and inspired in his sitteis an emotion.d < nnlidenee which 
seems frequently to have own iulcd their judgment Sir 
W ('rookos said ol him that he* wus ,v one of the' most 
lovable' of men,” who .e pen fee t genuineness and upright¬ 
ness we 1 e bt'votid -.usjmioii ” Whether a medium should 
ever be* ‘‘ be'vond suspn ion ” to a scieniilic: investigator 
is, of course, open to question, but the instance shows 
abundant!v that even sui'iitists aie not immune fiom the 
influent e* of j't 1 o)utl mnt'juiinn 

Homunculas : An artificial man supposed to have* been made 
bv tlic il< In 1111 ts, and < spi i nilly by Daraeelsus 'To 
manutaetiire * •> j 1 <' , he 'tales that the needful sjiagyiie 
substance's should be taken and shut up in a glass plual, 
and allerwards be placid to digest in hoiseduug for the 
spam of Kntc day At the 1 ml of this time', there will be 
some tlung wlm h will he gin to move and hv e* in the bottle 
Tins something is a man, but a man who has no body and 
is t T auspat ei 11 Ni \ ci tin less, he exists, and nothing 

II mams but to b.mg him up which is not more difficult 

to do than to m.iki him You may accomplish if by daily 
heeling him dm mg tmtv week’., and without ext 1 mating 
him horn Ins dung lull with the arcanum of human 

J,lood At tlie end of this turn you shall have a voidable 

living c hi Id, having c'vc-rv number as w« 11 propoi tioncd 
as any infant born of a woman lie will only be much 
smaller than an oidmaiv child, and his physical education 
will 1 ei | m 1 e more i are an cl at 11 n t ion 

Hopedale Community: \ socialistic and religious tommumty 
founded 111 i8j 2 near M1 Ho 1 el m Massachusetts, by the 
Rev Adi 11 Ballon In pH jo vai 1011s spirit manifestations 
made their appearance m the* ( ommunity, while on the 
clesitli of its founder 111 1852, c omnumieations of a spirit ual- 
1 s11 c ias f , jnirpot tmg to c ouie fioin him, were .received 
through the 1 hand of a living member of the C (immunity. 
'The little band .it llofudalr did a good deal to help the 
ad\ auee of Spu dualism 

Hopkins, Matthew: Cubed the witchfindm ; flmmsheri m 
] () j () ( i| lorn Hod win s.ivs, “Nothing can place tlic; 

e redid dyed the I nghsh nation on the subject of wire he raft 
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in a more striking point of view, than the history of Matthew 
Hopkins, who, in a pamphlet published in ibjy in his own 
vindication, assumes to himself the surname of the Witch- 
tinder. lie fell by accident, in lus native country of 
Suffolk, into contact with one or two reputed witches, and, 
being a man of an observing turn and ,111 ingenious m\tuition, 
struck out for himself a trade, which brought Jnm such 
moderate returns as sufficed to maintain him, and at the 
same tune gratified lus ambition by making him a tenor 
to many, and the object of admiration and gratitude to 
more, who felt themselves indebted to him for ridding them 
of secret and intestine enemies, against whom, as long as 
they pioeeeded 111 wav > that left no footsteps behind, they 
felt they had no possibility ot guarding themselves " 

After two or three mu (essfui experiments, Hopkins en¬ 
gaged m .1 regular tour ot the countries of Norfolk, Sutlolk, 
Essex and I luntingdonsinre He united to lnm two con¬ 
federates, a man named John Stern, and a woman whose 
name has not been hand 1 d down to us Thev visited 
every town m their route that in sited t hem, and secured to 
them the moderate remuncr bum of twenty shillings and 
their expenses, leasing what wns more than tins to the 
soontaneous gratitude ol those who should deem themselves 
indebted to the exertions of Hopkins and his juitv By 
this expedient thev secured to themselves a favourable 
reception and a set of emlukmx persons who would listen 
to their dictates as so many oracles Being three of them, 
thev weie enabled to plav the game into one another's 
hands, and weie sutticiently stiong to overawe all timid 
and irresolute opposition In every town to winch thc\ 
came, they imputed for icputed witches, and having taken 
them into custody, wen* ms ure for the most part of a 
certain number ol zealous abettors, and took tare that 
1 hey should have a clear stave for their experiments They 
overawed then* helpless victims with a mutant air of 
authority, as if they had re< en ed a commission from heaven 
for the discovery ot nnsfEcds They assailed tlve poor 
creatines with a multitude ot questions constructed in 
the most artful manner They shipped them naked, in 
search for the devil’s marks in diilercnt parts of their 
bodies, which they ascertained bv running pins to the 
head into those; p irts, that, if they weie genuine murks, 
would prove themselves such bv their msensibihly Thev 
swam their victims m riveis and ponds, it being an un¬ 
doubted fact, tliut, if the* j (Vsons amused were true witches 
the water, which was the s\ inbol of ,al mission into the 1 
Christian Chunh, would not io<'*i\e tiuvn into its bosom 
If the persons examined continued obTmate, thev seated 
them in constrained and unease attitudes, occasionally 
binding them with coids, and compelling them to 1 emu 111 
so w. I boat food or sloe p far twenty-four hours They 
walked them up and clown the mom, two taking them 
under each arm, till they drojiped clow n with fatigue They 
care fully swept the room in winch the experiment was 
made, that, they might keep oWav spiders and files, which 
were supposed to be devih, or then imps m that disguise* 

The most plentiful liupi.-itum of Hopkins and lus con¬ 
federates was 111 the vears mj p 1 o \ ~ )t and iOgb At length 
there were* so many permns committed to prison upon 
suspicion, of witchcraft, that the government was c om- 
peilecl to take ill hand tin* affair The luraf magistrate's 
before whom lfop f ins and his c on federates brought their 
victims, were obliged, willinely or unwillingly, to comimt 
them for tnah A coinmts-ucm was granted to the carl of 
Warwic k anclotheisto hold a session of jail delivery against 
them for Essex .it Chelmsford I ord Warwick was at this 
time the most popular nobleman in England He was 
apjiomted by the parliament lord high admiral dining the 
civil war. He was much com ted by the independent 
clergy, was shrewd, penetrating and active, and exhibited 


a singular mixture of pious demeanour with a vein of 
f;u etiousncss and jocularity With him was sent Di. 
(Ailamy, the most eminent divine of the period of the 
Commonwealth, to see (says Baxter) that no fraud was 
committed, or wrong clone to the parties accused It may 
well he doubted, however, whether the presence of this 
elergimin did not operate unfavourably to the jiersons 
suspected He preached before the judges. It may 
reidily be behoved, considering the temper of the times 
that lie* insisted much upon the horrible nature of the sin 
of witchcraft, which could expect no pardon, either in the 
world or the world to come 

I h* sat on the* hem h with the judge's, and participated in 
their deliberations In the* result of this inquisition sixteen 
persons were hanged at Yarmouth in Norfolk, liftecn at 
Chelmsford, and sixty at various places in the county of 
Suffolk Wiutlockc 111 Ins Memorials of English Affairs 
under the date* of lOgeg speaks of many witches being 
apprehended about Newcastle, upon the information of a 
person whom he calls the Witch-finder, who, as Ins experi¬ 
ments were nearly the same*, though he is not named, we 
m iv reasonably suppose to be Hopkins ; and 111 the follow¬ 
ing year about Boston in Lincolnshire In 1652 and 1053 
the* same* author speaks ot women in Scotland, who were 
put to incredible torture to extort from them a confession 
of what their adversaries imputed to them 

The fate of Hopkins was such as might be expected 111 
similar r iscs The multitude are at first impressed with 
horror at the monstrous charge's th.it are advanced They 
are seized, as by contagion, with terror at the* mischiefs winch 
seem to impend over them, and from which no innocence 
and no precaution appear to altord them sulfuient protec¬ 
tion Thev hasten, us with an unanimous eltort, to avenge 
themselves upon these malignant enemies, whom Hod and 
man alike combine to expel irom society. But, after a 
time*, they begin to rellect, and to apprehend that they 
have* acted with too muc h precipitation, that they have 
been led on with uncertain appearances. They see one 
victim led to the gallows after another, without stmt or 
limitation. They see one dying with the most solemn 
asseverations of innocence, and another confessing ajiparent- 
)v sin* knows not vvh.it, what is put into her mouth by her 
relentless perxec utors They see these victims old, uazy 
and impotent, harassed beyond endurance by the* ingenious 
cruelties that are practised against them They were 
first urged on by implacable hostility and fury, to be 
satisfied with nothing but blood But humanity and 
remorse also have their turn. Dissatisfied with themselves, 
they arc* glad to point their tesentment against another. 
Tin* man that at fir-d they hailed as a public benefactor, they 
presently come to regard with jealous eyes, and begin to 
( ousider as .1 cunning imposter, dealing in cool blood with 
the lives of lus fellow creatures for a paltry gam, and, 
still more horrible, for the lure of a perishable and short¬ 
lived fame The multitude, we are told after a few 
seasons, rose upon Hopkins and resolved to subjec t him to 
one* of Ins own c nt erions They dragged him to a pond 
and threw him into the water foi a witch It seems he 
floated on the surface, ns a witch ought to do They then 
pursued him wilh bootings and revilings, and drove him 
for ever into that obscurity and ignominy which he had 
.'imply merited 

Horbehutet : The Egyptian winged disk. He was a solar 
deity who accompanied the sun-god, K;i, on his daily 
journey across Egypt foi the purpose of warding off evil 
from him 1-lis symbol was placed over the gates and 
doors of temples to protect them from malign influences. 
Horoscope: (S c Astrology). 

Horse Shoes: Horse shoes were nailed on the thresholds in 
the Middle Ages to keep out witches. 
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Horse-Whispering : A secret method by which certain persons 
are able to acquire power over refractory horses As is 
well known to students of gypsy lore, that interesting 
people appear to be m possession of some set ret by which 
they arc enabled to render vicious horses entirely tamo, 
and opinions are divided .is to whether this secret consists 
in the application of a certain odour or balm to the horse’s 
muzzle, or whispering into its ear a spell or incantation 
It is said, indeed, that the gypsy horse-charmer applies 
aniseed to the nose of the annual But besides being 
practised by gypsies, horse-whimpering is m vo»uc amongst 
many other peoples Camden m Ins A ’nihil of Irish 
Superstitions says -“ It is by no means allowable to 
praise a horse or any other animal unless \ou say “ Cod 
save him If any mischance befalls a horse in three days 
after, they imd out tin; person who < ommended lum, that 
he may whisper the Lord’s Fraser in his light ear” It 
was said by Con Sullivan, a famous Irish horse whisperer 
of the eighteenth century, that it is oat of the {lower n! the 
professors of the art to cs.pl un t he source of then mlluem »*, 
— the same thing being affirmed by those who practise it 
in South \mcuca, where a couple of men will tame half a 
dozen wild horses m three days The same ait is widely 
practised m Hungary and Bohemia, and it was from a 
Bohemian gypsy that a family m the county of Cork 
claimed to hold a secret bv whit h the wildest or most 
vicious horse could be tamed Lor generations tins secret 
was regularly transmitted as a parting legacy at the 1 time 
of death from the father to the eldest sou 

Throughout the North of St otland there ate tlissemm.ited 
members of a secret societ y for the breaking m of 1 etrm tory 
horses, which is believed to be tailed the Horsemans 
Society, and which {imports to be able to tia< e its origin 
away bat k into the dark ages Those on!v ate admitted 
wlio gam their livelihood bv the cart 1 and management of 
horses, and the more aliluont and better edin ated are 
jealously ext halt'd Many tanner', entertain a pi ej in lit e 
against the members of the so< icty, but they are ft »i reel to 
admit that they arc alwas s very tapahle m the manage¬ 
ment of their teams, and can perfmm seivnes whit h would 
otherwise rctjmre the tailing in of a \eteiinury surgeon 
They are usually skilled in the Knowledge of herbs and 
simples, anti a groat deal of Hit* mirvellous is imputed to 
them In fact it is stated that they hold their met tings 
at night and m the dear moonlight, going through vai ions 
equestrian performances with horses borrowed for the 
occasion from their masters’ stables 'There is further 
said to be an inner eir< le in the society, wheie the black 
art and all the spells and therms of vvitchci aft are the 
objects of study, and the inciubcis ot winch can smite the 
horses and cattle with imsterious sk kiu:s->, and even east 
a glamour over human beings Indeed a local waiter goes 
so far .is to siy tli.it the inner <irde of the Horsemen 
employ hypnotic influence both on men and animals, as it 
is said certain North-American Indians, and some of the 
jungle tribes of Hindustan, do. 

The famous Con Sullivan has already been alluded to, 
and Ins achievements were re illy wonderful Un one 
occ ision his servit e-. wen' re pusitioned bv Colonel Westenra 
afterwards K irl of Rnsmore, who possessed a rmchorse 
C died R iiilbow,” of the most swage (h'scnptioii, whit h 
would attack any jockey courageous enough to mount him 
by seizing hi in by the leg w.th his teeth, and dragging 
him from the saddle A friend of the Colonel's told lum 
that lie knew a person who could cure Rainbow, and a 
wager of Ti.ooo was laid on the matter (ion Sullivan, 
who was known throughout the countryside as “ The 
Whisperer ” was sent for, and after being shut up alone 
with the animal for a quarter of an hour, he gave the signal 
for the admission of those who had been waiting on the 


result. When they entered, they found (he hoise extended 
on his back, playing like a kitten with Sullivan, who was 
quietly sitting by him, but both horse and operator 
appeared exhausted, and the letter had to be revived with 
brandy The horse was peifeMly tame and gentle fiom 
that day Another Savage viced named “ King Pippin 
took an entire night to (me, but in the morning he was 
seen following Sulliven like a dog King down at the w r ord 
of Command, and permitting any person to put Ins hand 
into Ins mouth Short 1\ afterwards he won a lace at the 
( urragh Sullivan is des< nbcd bv one w'ho knew' him 
Well as an ignorant rustic nl the low'er class, but there 
(an be no question ,i.s to his extruoidmury powers 

The statement ol Sullivan is probably correct, that the 
successful whisperer is not acquainted with the seeiet ol 
his own pow’er “The leasou,” sa\ s Fuji, “is obvious. 
A force pro* ceding immediately trom the wall or the' in¬ 
stinctive life would be impaired by ictlection in the undei - 
standing and biokt'n iq) or at least diminished by one half. 
Ttu* violent trembling of the animal under this operation is 
like the cteaking and shivering of the tables be foie they 
begin to ‘tip,’ and indicates n moral or nervous force 
acting physically, by props turn pci haps fiom the spmt of 
the operator None of these cases are, after all, more 
wonderful than the movement of out own limbs and 
bodies by mental tor* e, for how does it move them with 
such ease ? And may not the same power that plni es its 
strong but invisible little Linens on every point of our 
muscular frames, stiebh its mvnnd arms a little further 
into Mu* spinse atoned us, and operate by the same laws, 
and with as much ease, on flu stalwart frame oi a horse, or 
even a clothes-horse ? 

House of Light: (Nr Babylonia.) 

House of Washing : (Vr Babylonia.) 

House Of Wisdom : 'The tank or “ path ” of the House of 
II ndnw was founded by Moslem ngstus at Cairo in the 
ninth cent my, and had seven liutiatoiy degrees The 
oijginal tounder appears to have been one Abdallah, a 
IK r-i.iii, who, believing in the Cnostic doctrine of the 
Aeons nr Scpluroths, applied the system to the successors 
of Mohamnud, stating find Ismael was the founder of Ins 
tank end one of lus den end.mis as the seventh Imaum. lie 
established an active system <>l propaganda and sent 
missionaries far and wide He was sin (ceded m his office 
as chief of the soucty by lus son and grandson Alter 
the institution lied been in existence for some time it was 
transferred to (Kino, and assemblies Wire held twice a 
week, when all tin* members appealed clothed in white. 
Thev were gradually .ulv.ini ed through the seven degrees 
of which the tun A consisted, and over winch a lJai-aldoat 
nr “ Missionary of missionai n s " presided. A later chief, 
Hakem-bi-emn -Illah, increased the degrees to nine, and 
in ioo{ erei Led a stately home for the society, which he 
elaborately furmdied with met hematieal instruments As 
the institution did not meet with the approval of the 
authorities, it was destroyed in iwj by' the then Brand 
Vi/icr, but meetings continued elsewhere The officers of 
the society' were Sheik, Ihu-el-ht her t or Deputy', Dai, or 
Master, IS fik, or Fellow, ledaoie, or Agent, Lnssik, or 
Aspirant, Mueomn, or Belie, er 'The teaching was to tin* 
Hfe< t that them had been seven holy Imamus, that Bod 
had sent seven Lawgivers, who had each seven helpers, who 
in turn had each twelve apostles (See Assassins.) 

Houses, Twelve Planetary : (vc Astrology.) 

Howitt, William : A well-known Fnglish writer on spiritual¬ 
ism who became interested in the movement at an early 
stage Besides lus numerous contributions to the Spiritual 
Magazine and other periodical, he wrote a History of the 
Supernatural , in two volumes, and translated Knnemoser’s 
History of Mu^tc. He did much to separate spiritualism 
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from the socialistic and humanitarian doctrines with which 
it was confused in Americ i 

Howling of Dogs : The howling of dogs at night presages 
death to those who are ill 

Huaca : Peruvian Oracle. (See Divination.) 

Hudson : Photographer. (See Spirit Photography.) 

Huet, Pierre-Daniel : A celebrated bishop of Avrenches, who 
died in 1721. One finds in his Reminiscences many inter¬ 
esting passages relating to the \ umpires by the Greek 
Archipelago “ Many strange things," he says “ are told 
of the broucolagnes, or vampires of the Archipelago it 
is said in th.it country that if one leads a wicked life, and 
dies in sin, he will appear again after death as he was wont 
in his lifetime, and that such a person will cause great 
affright among the living " Hu ! believed that the bodies 
of such people were abandoned to 1 lie power of the devil, 
who retained the soul within them for the vexation of 
mankind Father Richard, a |esmt, employed on a 
mission in these islands, provided Hurt with details of 
many cases of vampirism Tn the island of St Emu, tin* 
Thera of the ancients occurred one of the greatest chupteis 
in the history of vampirism lie savs that these people 
were tormented by vampires* that they were constantly 
disinterring corpses for the purpose of burning them 
Hurt states that this evidence is worthy of iredeijiy as 
emanating from a witness of unimpeachable honesty, who 
has had ocular demonstrations ot what he writes about 
He further says that the inhabitants of these islands after 
the death of a person, cut off Ins feet, hands, nose, and 
ears, and they call this act m mtn ian\ni They hang all 
these round the elbow of the dead It is noteworthy that 
the bishop appears to think that the modem Greeks may 
have inherited the practice of burning bodies from their 
fathers in classical times, and that they imagine that unless 
the corpse is given to the flames, all cannot be well with 
the soul of the deceased 

Human Nature: Spiritualistic Journal {See Spiritualism). 
Hun-Came : (See Hell.) 

Hungerford, Lord: (See England.) 

Huns: The ancient historians credited the Huns with a 
monstrous origin They were often called childnn of the 
devil, because it was said that thev were born of a union 
between demons and hideous witches, the latter cast out of 
their own county by Plnhmer, king of the Goths, and his 
army. The old writers slate that the 1 Inns were of horrible 
deformity, and could not lie mistaken for anything but 
the children of demons Besoldus, following Set vm, claims 
that their name of Iluns ionics from a ('eltu nr barbaric 
word signifying great magma us Many stories are told of 
their magic prowess, and of their raising spe< tres to assist 
them m battle 

Hydromancy : Divination by water, is said by Natalis Conns 
to have been the invention of Morons, and a< cording to 
Pelrio, a most respectable authority 111 these matters, it is 
a method of divination than which nulla ftrcundior im¬ 
post arts. Iambhchus, lie says, mentions one kind of 
hydromancy to which the Kmperor Andronicus Comnenus 
had recourse; not in person, for regard for Ins diameter 
(a character nchly demanding such caution >) forbade this 
humiliation This worthy applied to Scthos, a diviner, 
who from his youth upward had been addicted to magic, 
an 1 oil that act,mint had been deprived of sight by the 
Emperor Manuel The question proposed by hxdromancy 
was, who was to be the successor of Andronicus, a doubt 
which grievously perplexed the superstitious tyrant, and 
left him in hesitation as to the fittest victim whom Ins 
suspicious vengeance might first sacrifice The evil spirit 
when summoned, showed upon the water the letters S I , and 
upon being asked at what time the person so designated 
should succeed, he replied, before the Eeast of the exalta¬ 


tion of the Cross His prediction was verified, for, within 
the time named, Isaac Angelas had thrown Andronicus to 
be torn m pieces by the infuriated populace of Constantin¬ 
ople It should be remembered here that the devil spells, 
as he repeats the Lord’s Prayer, not 111 the natural order, but 
backwards S 1 , when inverted, would fairly enough 
represent Isaac, according to all laws of magic 

The same story is related with great spirit by Nicetas. 
The arts with which the tempter cheats the ear of Ins 
votary are vividly displayed, and there 1 is one very pic¬ 
turesque touch, when the fiend is asked respecting time, 
which we are surprised should ha\c escaped Delrio, who 
evidently borrows from this source, though he relcrs to 
Iambhchus The aimahst has already remarked that he 
neither knows, nor indeed wishes to know, the method of 
pra< tismg hvdromancy, but Delrio, on the contrary, 
describes several kinds In one a ring was suspended by a 
thread in a vessel of water, ami tins being shaken, a judg¬ 
ment was formed accoiding to the strokes of the ring 
against the sides of the vessel in a second, three pebbles 
were thrown into standing water, and observations were 
drawn from the circles which thev formed A third 
depended upon the agitations of the sea, whence the 
learned Jrsuit deduces a custom prevalent among the 
Oriental Christians of annually bapfmng that element ; at 
the same tunc taking especial caie to show that the be¬ 
troth men t of the \dnatie by the Logo of Venice has a 
widely different origin A fourth divination was taken 
from tlu 1 < olour of water, and certain ji.giu.es appearing 111 
it, whn h Varro savs affoided mum ions pi ognostu s ot the 
event of the Mifhndatic War But this branch was of 
sufficient importance to deserve' a separate name, and we 
read accordingly of di\ ination l>\ fountains, these being 
the waters most frequently consulted Among 1 he most 
celebrated iountains for this purpose were those of I’.dicorus 
m Sicily, which invariably destroyed the < rumnal who 
ventured to adjure them falsely 111 testimony of his inno¬ 
cence A full amount of their usage and virtue is given 
by Macrobms Bansamas has described a fountain near 
Epidauriis, dedicated to I no, into which on her festival, 

< ertam loaves were wont to be t lu own It was a favourable 
omen to tin 1 applicant if these offerings were i-etanied , on 
tlu 1 other hand, most unlucky if they were washed up 
again So, also, Tiberius- cast goklen (bee mto the fountain 
of Apomus, near Padua, whete tlu*\ long remained as a 
proof of the imperial monster’s good fort mu 1 in making the 
highest throw Several other instant es of divining springs 
may be found 'collected by the (bligenc-e ot Boissard , and 
to .l belief in them Delrio thinks a uistom of the ancient 
Germans is referable, who threw then new born < lnldren 
into the Rhine, with .1 comm turn that if the\ weic spurious 
they would sink, if legitimate they would swim Jn a 
fifth method, certain mysterious woids were pronounced 
over a cup lull of water, and observations were made upon 
its spontaneous ebullition In a sixth, a drop of oil was 
let fall on water m a glass vessel, and this furnished as it 
were a mirror upon which many wonderful objects became 
visible This, says Delrio, is the Modus f‘e c sanies ( lemens 
Alexandrians is cited for a seventh kind, 111 which the 
women of Germany watched the sources, whirls, and 
courses of rivers, with a view to projihetic interpretation ; 
the same fact is mentioned by Vives 111 his Commentary 
upon St Augustine In modern Italy, continues the 
learned Jesuit, diviners are still to be found who write the 
names of any three 1 persons suspected of theft upon a like 
number of little balls, which they thiow into the water 
and some go to so profane an extent as to abuse even holy 
water for this most unsanctilied purpose Boissard, as 
cited above, has explained more fully than Delrio two of 
these methods of hydromancy, that by the ring suspended 
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in a vessel of water, and the method by its spontaneous 
ebullition A very similar account is given by Wicrus 
Tn a fragment of Varro’s book, dr Cidlu Deovmii, the 
practice of hvdrammuy is attributed to \um.i Upon tins 
statement St Augustine lias commented m the passage to 
which we have already referred, and he mentions that the 
practice of hydromcmev was attributed bv Vaiio to the 
Persians, and afterwards to the philosopher Pythagoras 
Strabo in like manner has ascribed the practice to the 
Persians. 

Hydromancy is, m principle, the same thing as divination 
by the crystal or mirror, and in am unit linns a natural 
basin of rock kept constant l\ full bv a running stream, 
was a favourite medium The double 'meaning of tin' 
word ‘‘ reflection " ought hero to be t onsulered, and how 
ga/ing down into clear water, the mind is deposed to 
self-retirement and to Contemplation, dcepK tun tured with 
me laneholv Koekv pools and glomv kilms figure m all 
stones of wife he raft -witnes, tile t'rau -po]-mm in the 
Highland woods ot Lavnchork , the Hrmlx C.leu m the 
county of \Yh klow, Ireland, the Swedish Ihokuki . the 
witch mount,uns of Italv. and flu* Ihbnn'oiu, between 
Hungary and Poland Similar resoits m the glens <»l 
tJerrnunv weft: marked, as The d us mentions, b\'s,ilt springs , 
for this again tliere was an additional good leason, which 
would ran v us f *„r horn 1 he present sul>|ec t to cvplmi 

ft was irOalIV only another form of dmnufion by the 
gloomy Water pool tbit at 1 1 a< tc d so inm h public at t< nt ion 
at that tone, when Mr Lane, m his weak on Modem 
I "Ypt testified to its smeess .is prat tin d in !• g \ pt end 
Ibndestau 'That gentleman having ronlvul to witnc-s 
the pen forinanCe ol this species of soneiy, tig' magnum 
commenced lus optritions bv r wilting foims of invocation 
to his familiar spirits cm six slips of pipe), a chafing del}' 
wit h soiiK' hv e .char* oal tn 11 vv'.rs t lit n ] mi imd, ami a. boy 
suintiloiied who had not vet rc at hi d the l( ge ol ]mbertv 
Mr Lane inquired who wei e tlu- person*, that rould sc e m 
the thud mirror, and was told that they wen a boy not 
armed at pubert v, a vn gtn, a bku k h male slave, and a 
pregnant woman To pt event any c oHusum between the* 
soiceirr and the boy, Mr T.ane be ml ins servant to take' 
the first 1 mi v he met Wlumall was pn j»e d, 1 he • ore e ic*r 
threw some incense aaid one *>l the- ships id paper into the* 
c hating-elish , he then took hold <d the bo\’s right hand, 
and dn-w a square with ‘ mne mvstie a! ntalks on the palm , 
in the' < (T,ti(‘ ol the square lie* penned a ht'le ink, winch 
fonne'd the* m ggic nurioi, and desired the' boy to look 
steadily into it without inning his head. In tlnsiniiioi 
the bo\ de'e lare'd that he siue esnve lv, a man s\ve epmg, 
sc-ven mem with Hags, an .irmv pitching its tents, and the 
various officers of slate attending mi the' Sultan The 
lest must be told by Mr Lane in mselt 

11 The soiceret m»w addiexsed himself to me* and asked 
nu* if l wished the- boy to see* amypeison who was .11 >x.ent or 
dead 1 nanu-cl Lord Nelson, ot whom the* boy had e vi¬ 
dently never heard, for it was with much dilhcultv that he 
pronounced tin* name atter several finals 1 he magic nil 
desired the bov to say to the Sultan, ‘ My mastc-r salutes thee 
and desires thee to bring Lend Nelson, bring him before 
my eyes that 1 may see* him speedily ’ The boy then said 
so, and almost immediately added, ‘ A messengei has gone 
and brought back a man dressed in a black (or rather, 
dark blue) suit of Luropean clothes , the man has lost 
his left arm ’ He then paused for a moment or two, and 
looking more intently and more closely into the ink, said 
4 No, he has not lost his left arm, but it is placed on his 
breast.’ This correction made his description more 
striking than it had been without it, since Lord Nelson 
generally had his empty sleeve attached to the breast of 
his coat ; but it was the right arm that he had lost. With 


out saying lliat T suspected the bov had made a mistake. I 
asked tlu: magician whether the objects appeared m the 
ink as if actually before* the* eyes, or as if m a glass, which 
makes the light appear It* 1 1 He answered that they 

appeals d as in a mirror This render* d the boy’s descrip¬ 
tion faultless Though coinpletelv puzzled, 1 was some¬ 
what disappointed with his pei fonn.inec s, for they fell 
shot t of what hr had accomplished in many instances in 
presence of certain of my friends and countiymen On 
one ot these* occasions an I'nghshman present ridiculed 
the per formant#, and said that nothing would satisfy 7, him 
but a correct description ot the appe-aranc e of his own 
fathci, of whom he* was mu e no one’ ot tlu* company had 
any knowledge The bov', ac< oi diiigl v, having calk'd by' 
name* tor the* peisou; alluded to, dese gibed a man m a hrank 
dr< \s, with lus hand placed on his head, wealing spe< taeles, 
aval until one foot on tin* ground and the othci i .used 
behind linn, as il he wet# stepping down from a sc at llu* 
ch si riplion wViS exactly true JU every respect , the peculiar 
position ol the hand was occasioned by an almost constant 
head u he, and that of the* foot or leg by a stilt knee, caused 
bv a fall horn a hoise m hunting On another occasion 
ShakrqM ni e was drs. nbrd with the most minute exactness, 
both as to peison and (loss, and I might add srvetal other 
c,isi*i m whn h the same magu ian has excited astonishment 
in tlie m>!m i minds of several I nglislmu-n of my acquain¬ 
tance” So to' Mi I me*, whose at count may be compared 
will that mv rn bv Mi Kmgl ike, the author of Kithrti 
It may b# w'oitli adding, that in anothri case of hydfo- 
milu( v know'll to 1 ; h 1111 huh. tlu* box could see better 
willamI tlu* nudmm than with it though he could also 
see rc tin ted ini tgc s in a vessel of water l lus tact may be 
admit t c d to pi i wc* that Midi Milage x an* rc flee led to the' eye 
ot ihe Mil Irom his ow.i mind and brain , how the biain 
beiomex tine, cue halite d, nr tlu* **Ve disposed for visum, IS 
another *pu slam , c eitainlv it is nopronf that therecollec fed 
image ill the mind of the njqimer is tiaiisferred to the seer, 
as pi on Is <an be* shown to the continiv 

Hyena! \ Uianv -< olcvivi I cl stone, taken Irom the eye' of the 
annual so railed but under the tongue, it enables its 
possessor to fmetell futuir events It cure's the gout and 
quartan ague* 

Hyle ! Tin* name given bv the' ('.noshes to one ol the three 

ch’giees in the piogicss of ‘.pints 

Hyperesthesia ! An actual or apparent exaltation of the 
perceptive facilities, c h.ira* t el ishc ot the hypnotic state. 
The sin * 1 lest suggestion, W'hethc i given b\ word, look, 
gesture, oi even bicntlnng ot unconscious movement, is 
instantly seized upon and intelpitfed by the cut i a need 
subject,Who lor this reason is often termed 1 sniMtiNe" 
The jdienomc-noii of Itxpi ) observed but wrongly 

mlerpietcd by the < arly magnctists and me Min lists, was 
largely responsible tor the* so-called c lan v ov aiu e, thought- 
icadmg, cominunitv ot sensation, and other kindred 
phenomena The realisation ol suggestion and hyprrccs- 
thc-ia was the great achievement of Ileitiand and Jhaul, 
which brought hyjmotisni into the donum of sc icntilie fact. 
Tile sigmtic anc e'of hyptrcrsihcHa m connection with every 
form nf psychic phenomena can haidly be ovet estimated. 
Nni is it met with only in the tinner state* It cnteis into 
the noimal existence to an extc*nt that is but impel fectly 
understood. J Hearns, for instance*, frequently reproduce 
impressions which have been recorded in some obscure 
stratum of consciousness, while much that wc* call intuition 
is made up of inferences subconsciously drawn from indica¬ 
tions too subtle to reach the normal consciousness Hyper- 
cpslhesia has been defined above as k ‘ an actual or apparent 
exaltation of the perceptive faculties" The reason for 
this is that modern scientists declare that it is not known 
whether the senses are actually sharpened or not. Most 
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probably the hyper ccsthdic perception is merely a normal 
perception which by reason of the state of cerebal dissocia¬ 
tion operates m a free field. Very slight sense-impressions 
may be recorded in the brain during normal consciousness, 
but such is the inhibiting effect of the excitement occasioned 
by other similar impressions, that they do not reach full 
consciousness. 

Hypnosis : (See Hypnotism). 

Hypnotism : A peculiar state of cerebral dissociation dis¬ 
tinguished by certain marked symptoms, the most 
prominent and invariable of which is a Inghlv -increased 
suggestibility in the subject. The hypnotic' state may be 
induced in a very large percentage of normal individuals, 
or may occur spontaneously. It is recognised as having ail 
affinity with normal sleep, and likewise with a variety of 
abnormal conditions, among which may be mentioned 

. somnambulism, ecstasy, and the trances Of Hindu fakirs 
and savage medicine-men In fact, in one or other of 

their iorms, hypnosis and its kindred have been known in 
practically all countries and all times 

Hypnotism is no longer classed with the occult sciences. 
It has gamed, though only within c omparatively recent 
years, a definite scientific status, and no mean place m 
legitimate medicine Nevertheless its history is inextricably 
interwoven with occultism, and even to-day much hypnotic 
phenomena is classed as “ spiritualistic " ; so that the 
consideration of hypnotism m this place is very necessaiy 
to a proper understanding of much of the occult science of 
our own and former times 

The liarly Magmtist s'—-So far back as the iGth century 
hypnotic phenomena were observed and studied by men of 
science, who attributed them to magnetism, an effluence 
radiating from every object in the universe, in a greater or 
less degree, and through which all objects might exercise 
a mutual inilucncc one on another From tins doctrine 
was constructed the " sympathetic ” system of medicine, 
by means of which the magnetic effluence of the planets, of 
the actual magnet, or of the physician, was brought to 
bear upon the patient Paracelsus is generally supposed 
to be the originator of the sympathetic system, as he was 
its most powerful exponent Of the magnet he says — 

“ The magnet has long lain before all e\ es, and no 
one has ever thought whether it was of any further use, or 
whether it possessed any other property, than that of 
attracting iron. The sordid doctors throw it in my (ace 
that T will not follow the ancients ; but in what should I 
follow them ? All that they have said of the magnet 
amounts to nothing. Lay that winch 1 have saul of it in the 
balance, and judge. Had I blindly followed others, and 
had I not myself made experiments, I should in like manner 
know nothing more than what every peasant sees-- that it 
attracts iron Hut a wise man must enquire for himself, 
and it is thus that I have discovered that the magnet, 
besides this obvious and to every man visible power, that 
of attracting iron, possesses another and concealed power." 
—That of healing the sick 

And there is no doubt that cures were actually effected 
by Paracelsus with the aid of the magnet, espec ally in 
cases of epilepsy and nervous affections Vet the word 
"magnet" is most frequently used by Paracelsus and his 
followers in a figurative sense, to denote the magnes 
microemmi, man himself, who was supposed to he a repro¬ 
duction m miniature of the earth, having, like it, his poles 
and magnetic properties From the stars and planets, he 
taught, came a very subtle effluence which affected man’s 
mind or intellect, while earthly substances radiated a 
grosser emanation which affected his body. The human 
mummy especially was a “ magnet " well suited for 
remedial purposes, since it draws to itself the diseases and 
poisonous properties of other substances. The most 


effective mummy was that of a criminal who had been 
hanged, and it was applied in the following manner “ If 
a person suffer from disease, " says Paracelsus "’either 
local or general, experiment with the following remedy 
lake a magnet impregnated with mummy, and combined 
with rich earth. In this earth sow some seeds that have a 
likeness to, or homogeneity with, the disease ; then let this 
earth, well sifted and mixed with munimv, hi* laid in an 
earthen vessel, and let the seeds committed to it be watered 
doily with a lotion in which the diseased limb or body lias 
been washed Thus will the disease be transplanted from 
the human body to the seeds which are m the eaith. 
Having done this, transplant the seeds from the earthen 
vessel to the ground, and wait fill they begin to fiouush 
into herbs As they increase, the disease will dimmish, 
and when they have reached their mature giowth, will 
altogether disappear.” The quaint but not altogether 
illogical idea of weapon salve anointing the weapon 
instead of the wound- was also used by Paracelsus, 
Ins theory being that part of the vital spmts clung to the 
weapon and exercised an ill effect on the vital spirits in the 
wound, which would not heal until the ointment had first 
been applied to the weapon ; this also was an outcome of 
the magnetic thcorv. 

Towards the end of the ifflh center} Paracelsus was 
worthily succeeded 1 >\ J H van llelmont, a scientist of 
distinction and an energetic protagonist of n agnetism. 
“ Material nature,” he writes, ’ draws her hums through 
constant magnetism from above, and imploics for them 
the favour of heaven; and as heaven, m like manner, 
draws something invisible Irom below, there is established 
a free and mutual intercourse, and the who’e is contained 
in an individual" Van Helmont believed also in the 
power of the will to direct the subtle fluid Then* was, lie 
held, in all created things a n,,gi< 01 celestial power 
thiough whii h they were allied to heaven. This power or 
strength is greatest m tin* soul of man, icsides in a less 
degree m Ins I inch, and to some extent is piesent in the 
lower animals, plants, and inorganic matter It is by 
reason of Ins supenor endowment in this inspect that man 
is enabled to rule- the other cieatuies, and to make use of 
inanimate objects for lus own purposes The power is 
strongest when one* is asleep, for then the body is quiescent, 
and the soul most active* and dominant; and for this 
leason dreams and prophetic visions arc* moic* common in 
sleep " The spirit," he sa\s, “ is ever} where diffused, and 
the spirit is the medium of magnetism , rot the spoils of 
heaven and of hell, but the spirit of man, which is con¬ 
cealed in him as the Inc* is concealed ui the flint The 
hum.m will makes itself master of a portion of its spirit 
of life, which becomes a connecting property between the 
corporeal and the incorporeal, and diffuses itself like the 
light " To this .ethereal spirit lie ascribes the visions 
seen 1 )}- " the innei man " 111 ecstasy, and also those of 
the* " outer man ’’ and the: lower animals In proof of the 
mutual influence ol living creatines he asserts that men 
may kill animals merely bv staring hard at them for a 
quarter of an hour That Van Helmont was not ignorant 
of the power of imagination is evdent from many of his 
writings A common needle, he declares, may by means 
of certain manipulations, and the will-power and imagina¬ 
tions of the operator, be made to possess magnetic proper¬ 
ties Herbs mav become very powerful through the 
imagination of him who gathers them And again :—• 
" I have hitherto avoided revealing the great secret, that 
the strength lies concealed m man, merely through the sug¬ 
gestion and power of the imagination to work outwardly, 
and to impress this strength on others, which then continues 
of itself, and operates on the remotest objects. Through 
this secret alone will all receive its true illumination— 
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all that has hitherto been brought together labor¬ 
iously of the ideal bring out of the sjnrit all that has been 
said of the magnetism of all things—of the strength of the 
human soul—of the magic of man, and of his dominion 
over the physical world " Van Holmont also gave special 
importance to the stomach as the elm f seat of the soul, and 
recounts ail experience of Ins own in which, on touching 
some aconite with his tongue, he finds all his senses trans¬ 
ferred to Ins stomach. In after years this was to be a 
favourite accomplishment of sorrinambules and cataleptic 
subjects. (Sec Stomach, Seeing with.) 

A distinguished English miguetist was Robert I-’iudd, 
who wrote in the first part of tin* 17th century 1’ludd 
was an exponent of the micnx osinic theory, and a believer 
in the magnetic, effluence from man Not only weie these 
emanations able to cm e bodily diseases, but Ihev also 
affected the moral sentiments, foi if inductions from two 
individuals were, on meeting, flung bach or distorted, 
negative magnetism, or antipathy resulted, whereas if the 
radiations from each person passed freely into those from 
the other, the result was positive 1 magnetism, or s\ mpatl)\ 
Examples of positive and negative magnetism were also 
to be found among the lower animals and among plants 
Another magnetist of distinction was t he 1 Sc ot! rdi pin su ian, 
Maxwell, who is said to have anticipated much of Nlesnu 1 A 
doctrine 1 lie 1 declaims that those who are familial with 
the* operation of the 1 mm ersal spirit < an, through its agent y 
cure all disease's, at no matter wlr.it distant e lie also 
suggests that the 1 praitur ol magnet sm, though vry 
valuable in the hand ot a well deposed physic-an, is not 
without its dangeis, and is liable to m my abuses 

While* the theoretn al brain h of magnetism was thus 
rcc < ivmg attention at the bands of Die alchemic.)! philoso¬ 
phers, the 1 pra< tical side was by no me.ins neglcs tt d Tlieio 
were in the 1 seventeenth and eighteenth < emturu s a. number 
of divine healers,” whose* magic cure's weic without doubt 
the re'sult ot hypnotic suggestion (>[ these pei tiaps the* 
best known and most sues essful were Valentine (.resiliaj e s, 
an Irishman, and a Swabian priest mimed C..issuer (neat 
rakes was born in lbgS, and on reaching manhood M-n ed 
for some time 111 the Irish arms', thi-realter sett hug down on 
his estate 111 Waterford In ibo.: he had a dream in wine h 
it was 1 even led to him that he possessed tin 1 gilt of < tiring 
king’s evil The dre-am was repeated several time ere In- 
paid herd to it. but at length lie made the experiment, 
ins own wife being tin 1 first to be healed by him Many 
who came to him from the surmunding e ounti y we're 
cured when he laid his bunds upon tlnun 1 ate-r the 
impression came upon him strongly th.it he 1 eould cure- 
other diseases besides king's evil News of his wonderful 
powers spread far and wide, and patients .unit 1 in lnindrcals 
to seek his aid Despite the fact that flu* Bishop of the* 
Diocese forbade tin* exercise of these appaiontlv magical 
powers, (ireatrakes continued to heal the aflhcte-el people 
who sought him In H)6f> he proceeded to London, and 
though not invariably successful, he- seems to h.ue per¬ 
formed there a surprising number ot cures, wine h were 
testifies! to by Robert Boyle 1 , Sir William Smith, Andrew 
Marvell, and many other eminent people He himself 
describes them in a work entitled “ Val (ire Brakes, Esq., 
of Waterford, in the kingdom of Ireland, famous for curing 
several diseases and distempers by the stio.ik of his hand 
only: London, iboo ” Ihs method of healing was to 
stroke the affected part with Ins hand, thus driving the 
disease into the limbs and so finally out of the* body 
Sometimes the treatment acted as though by magic, but 
if immediate rebel was not obtained the rubbing was 
continued, and but few cases were dismissed as incurable 
Even epidemic diseases he healed by a touch It is said 
that during the treatment the patient's fingers and toes 


remained insensible to external stimuli, and frequently he 
himself showed every symptom of such a magnetic ciisjs 
as was afterwaids to become a special feature ot mesmeric 
treatment Personally (.reatrakes was a simple and pious 
gentleman, persuaded that Ins maivellous jlowers were a 
divinely-be stowed gift, and most anxious to make the best 
use of tlnun Hie other healer mentioned, (i.issuer, belongs 
to a somewhat later period- about the m-ddle of the 
eighteenth century Hassr.er was a pnost ot Bludenr in 
Norarlberg, where bis titans' cures gained foi him a wide 
celebrity \11 diseases, aecoidmg to him, veie caused by 
evil spmth possessing the patient, am! Ins mode ot healing 
thus consisted of evonismg the d< mons Ite too was a 
man of kindly disposition and piety, and made 1 a large use 1 
ol the Scriptures 111 his healing operations The icuemonv 
of exorcism was a talher imj>re-,si\e one Heir (..issuer 
sat at a table, tin 1 patient and spectators in flout ot lum, 
A blue ted flowered cloak hung Inun Ins shoulders , the 
iest of his < 'othnig, v.r are told, was (lean, simple, and 
modest ” ( >u his left was a window, on his right, the 
truulix Ills fine pci soii.i li t v, deep learning, and noble 
character inspired the Lt it H of the patient and his li lends 
and doubtless p]a\ed 110 small pait 111 his eur.itive teats 
Sometimes he 111 ule use ol magnetic mampukitio'os, stroking 
or rubbing the 1 allec ted pait, and dnving the disease, after 
the in.inner of <> n-a t rakes, into the li ml ot the patient 
flu* ton mi ia ol exorcism h< generally pionoiimed m Latin, 
with which laeguage the 1 demons -Lowed a pei tec t Jaimhar- 
ity Not only < ouJd lie c out 1 ol su kness b\ these means, but 
tin 1 passions also we’ie amm.ible to Ins treatment ” Now 
angci is app.uiuii, now patnme, now jo\, now smiow, 
now hate, now line, now eonlusjon, now n-asnn, - e'uili 
(anud to tin- highest piteli Now tins om* is blind, now 
he see ,, an cl again is de pm ed ol sight, etc ' 1 These < m ions 
n -mil-, suggest the 1 pirn m in magnet can ol latm years, whine 
e< 111,111\ sudden e hnnges ol mood wcu 1 pi oetin < d by tone lung 
with the huger tips those pnits ot the subjee t’s head whu h 
phrenology .tssc h .,1 te d with the v.inuus emotions to be 
called forth 

I lithErlo it will be stum that the ra tional and supei natural 
('xj)l.inations of magnetism had inn juib-llel with one 
another, the foi mer most in favour With the philosophers, 
the latter With the populai e lt was u sei v t <1 tor 1 - maimed 
Swe-etc nborg (<| v ) (1 otttt 177*:), the Swedish philosopher 
and spirit u i.hsi, to unite 1 the doefnne of m.ggnetisni with 
that of spiritualism J /' , the belief m the at turn in the 
external woi Id of tile elisc.nnatc 1 spirits of deceased human 
being-. 'That Swedenborg accepted some- of the the oners of 
the bidet mngnetisls is evident from his mystical writings, 
from whin h the following passage 1 lias been extracted 

J11 o.cler to c omprc-hciid the origin and progress of this 
influence [if, Mod's influence over man), We must first 
know that that which pror ceils from the 1 Lord is the divine 
sphere wlm.h surrounds us, and tills the spiritual and 
natma! world All that proceeds from ail object, and 
bunounds and < lollies it, is < ailed its sphere 

“ As all that is spiritual knows neither time nor spare, it 
therefore follows that the general spheie or the divine one 
has extended itself from the first moment of u cation to the 
last This divine emanation, whit h passed over from the 
spmtual to the natural, pinotintes actively and lapidly 
tiipmgh the whole created world, to the last grade of it, 
where it is vet to be found, and produces ami maintains .ill 
that is animal, vegetable, and mineral Man is continually 
surrounded by a spheie of Ins favourite pi opensif les , these 
unite themselves to the natural sphere of his body, so that 
together they form one The natural sphere surrounds 
every body of natuie, and all the objects of the three 
kingdoms Thus it allies itself to the spiritual world. This is 
the foundation ol $ympathy and antipathy, of union and 
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separation, according to which there are amongst spirits 
presence and absence 

“ The angel said to me that the sphere surrounded man 
more lightly on the back than on the breast, whrgg it was 
thicker and stronger This sphere of influence pecuhai to 
man operates also in general and in particular around him 
by means of the will, the understanding, and the prac¬ 
tice. 

“ The sphere proceeding from God, which surrounds man 
and constitutes his strength, while it thereby operates on 
his neighbour and on the whole creation, is a sphere of 
peace, and innocence ; for the Lord is peace und innocence. 
Then only is man consequently able to make Ins influence 
effectual on his fellow man, when peace and innocence rule 
in his heart, and he himself is in union with heaven This 
spiritual union is connected with the natuial by a benevo- 
lent man through the touch and tint laving on of hands, by 
which the influence of the inner man is quickened, piepared, 
and imparted The body communicates with otheis 
which are about it through the bodv, and the spmtual 
influence diffuses itself chiefly through the hands, because 
these are the most outward or idtimum of m,m , and 
through lnm, as in the whole of nature, the first is con¬ 
tained in the last, as the cause in the effort The whole 
soul and the whole body are < ontamed m the hands as a 
medium of influence.'" 

Mesmerism or Animal Magnetism - -In the latter half 
of the eighteenth century a new era was inaugurated in 
connection with the doctrine of a magnetic fluid l he 
fresh impetus winch the science of magnetism received at 
that period was due in a very large measure to the works of 
Franz Antoine Mesmcr q v ), a physu lan from whose 
name the word “ mesmerism " was taken He was born 
at Wiel, near Lake Constance, in 1733, and studied medicine 
at the University of Vienna, taking lus doctor’s degree in 
1766. In the same year he published his first work, De 
Planetavum lnfhtxu (' De rinllmmce des Pianettes sur lc 
corps hum.un ”). Though be claimed to have theieby 
discovered the existence of a universal fluid, to which he 
gave the name of mag ad is me animal , there is no doubt that 
Ins doctrine was in many respects identie.d with that of the 
older magnetists mentioned above The idea of the univer¬ 
sal fluid was suggested to him in the first place by his 
observation of the stars, which led him to behe\e the 
celestial bodies exercised a mutual mllueme on emh other 
and on the earth 'Plus he identified with magnetism, and 
it was but a step -and a step which had already been taken 
by the early magnetists—to (extend this influence to the 
human body and .ill other objects, and to apply it to the 
science of medicine In 177b Mesmcr met with Uassuer, 
the Swabian priest whose miraculous cutes have already 
been considered; and, setting aside, the supeinatural 
explanation offered by the healer himself, Mesmcr declared 
that the cures and severe ('rises which followed on his 
manipulations were attributable to nothing but magnetism 
Nevertheless tins encounter gave a new trend to lus ideas 
Hitherto he himself had employed the magnet in order to 
cure the sick, but seeing that Gassner dispensed with that 
aid, he was led to consider whether the power might not 
reside in a still greater degree in the human body Mesmer’s 
first cure was performed on an epileptic patient, by means of 
magnets, but the honour of it was disputed by a Jesuit 
named Hell, who had supplied the magnet it. plates, and 
who claimed to have discovered the principles on which the 
physician worked Thereafter for a few years Mesmer 
practised m various European cities, and strove to obtain 
recognition for his theories, but without success In 1778 
however, lie went to Pans, and there attained an immediate 
and triumphant success m the fashionable world, though 
the learned bodies still refused to have anything to say to 


him Aristocratic patients flocked in hundreds to Mes¬ 
mer’s consulting-rooms, which wore hung with mirrors, it 
being one of the physu inns’ theories that mirrors augmented 
the magnetic fluid. He himself wore, it is said, a shirt ot 
leather, lined with silk, to prevent the escape of the fluid, 
while magnets were hung about lus person to increase his 
natuial supply of magnetism The patients were seated 
round a bagiut or magnetic tub, of which the following 
description is given b\ Seifert, one of Mesmer’s biographers. 

•* This receptacle was a large pun, tub, or pool of water, 
filled with various magnetic substances, siuh as water, 
sand, stone, glass bottles (idled with magnetic water), 
etc. It was a focus within which the magnetism was con¬ 
centrated, and out of winch piocoeded a number of con¬ 
ductors. These being bent pointed iron wands, one end 
was retained m the baguet, whilst the other was connected 
with the patient and applied to the seat of the disease. 
This arrangement might be made use of by any number of 
persons seated round the baguet, and thus a fountain, or 
any receptacle in a garden, as m a loom, would answer 
for the purpose desited " For the establishment of a 
school of Animal Magnetism Mesmer was offered 20,000 
livres by the French government, with an annual sum ot 
10.000 livres for its upkeep, but this he refused Later, 
however, the sum of 3(0,000 livres was suhsuibcd hy 
prospective pupils, and handl'd over to him One of 
Mesmer’s earliest and most distigmshrd disciples was 
M D’Lsfon, a prominent physician, who laid the doctrines 
of animal magnalism before the Faculty of Medicine m 
17S0 (Ymsideration of Mesmer’s theories was, however, 

indignantly refused, and D’Fslon warned to rid himself ot 
such dangerous doctmie Another disc lple of Mesmcr 
who attained to distinction in magnetic practise was the 
Marquis de Puysfgur, who was the first to observe and 
describe the state of induced somnambulism now' as well 
known as the hypnotic trance It has been suggested, 
and seems not improbable, that Mesmer himself knew some¬ 
thing of the induced trame, but believing it to be a state 
full of danger, steadfastly set lus face against it However 
that may be, Puysi gur's ideas on the subject began to 
supersede those of Mesmer, and he gathered about him a 
distinguished body of adherents, among whom was num¬ 
bered the celebrated Lavater Indeed, his recognition 
of the fact that the symptoms attending the magnetic 
sleep ” were resultant from it, was a step of no small 
importance m the history of niesiueiism In i 78 j a 
commission was appointed by the French government to 
enquire into the- magnetic phenomena For some leason 
or another its members chose to investigate the experiments 
of D’Fslon, rather than those of Mesmer himself Ihe 
commissioners, including among their number Benjamin 
Franklin, Lavoisier, and Badly, observed the peculiar 
crises attending the treatment, and the uippnrt between 
patient and physician, but decided that imagination could 
produce all the effects, and that there was no evidence 
whatever for a magnetic fluid The* report, edited by M. 
Badly, gives the following description of the crisis 

“ The sick persons, arranged in great numbers, and in 
several rows around the baquet (bath), received the mag¬ 
netism by means of the iron rods, which conveyed it to 
them from the baquet by the cords£wouiid round their 
bodies, by the thumb which connected them with their 
neighbours, and by the sounds of a pianoforte, or an 
agreeable voice, diffusing magnetism in the air 

“ The patients were also directly magnetised by means 
of the finger and wand of the magnetiser, moved slowly 
before their faces, above or behind their heads, or oil the 
diseased parts. 

“ The magnetiser acts also by fixing Ins eyes on the 
subjects ; by the application of his hands on the region of 
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the solar plexus ; ail application which sometimes con¬ 
tinues for hours 

“ Meanwhile the patients present a very varied picture. 

‘ L Some are calm, tranquil, and experience no effect 
Others coin'll and spit, fee.I pains, heat, or perspiration. 
Others, attain, are convulsed 

“ As soon as one begins to be convulsed, it is remarkable 
that others arc; immediately affected 

“ The commissioners have observed some of these con¬ 
vulsions last more than three hours They are often a< com- 
panied with expectorations of a violent character, often 
streaked with blood The convulsions are marked with 
involuntary motions of the throat, limbs, and sometimes 
the whole bodv , by dimness of the eyes., shrieks, sobs 
laughter, and the wildest hvsteria These states are often 
followed by languor and depression The smallest noise 
appears to aggravate the symptoms, and often to occasion 
shuddenngs and terrible cries H was not h cable that a 
sudden change in the air or time of the music had a great 
influence on the patients, and soothed or accelerated the 
convulsions, stimulating them to ecstasy, or moving them 
to floods of tears 

“ Nothing is more astonishing than the spectacle of 
these convulsions 

“ One who lias not seen them can form no idea of them 
The spectator is as much astonished at the profound 
repose of one portion of the patients as at the agitation of 
the rest 

“ Some of the patients may be seen rushing towanls 
each other with open arms, and manifesting every symptom 
of attachment and affection 

*" All are under the power of the magnet i/er , it mattes s 
not what state <>f drowsiness they may be in, the sound of 
his voice, a look, a motion of Ins hands, spasmodically 
affect s the n 

Though Mesmer, Puysegur, and their followers con¬ 
tinued to practise magnetic treatment, the report of the 
royal commission had the effect of quenching public 
interest m the sub]rct, though from time to time a spas¬ 
modic interest in it was shown by scientists M du 
Jussieu, at about the time the commission presented its 
report, suggested that it would have done well to enquire 
into the reality of the alleged cures, and to endeavour to 
find a satisfactory explanation lor the phenomena they 
had witnessed , while to remedy the deficiency he himself 
formulated a theory of ‘ animal heat," an organic emana¬ 
tion wlueh might be direc ted bv the human will Like 
Mesmer and the others, he believed in action at a distance 

Mesmeric practitioners formed themselves into “ Soi leties 
of Harmony," until the political situation in Prance 
rendered their existence impossible Early in the nine¬ 
teenth century Pc let in and Hclcnze published works on 
magnetism Put a new era was in.iugur.iteel with the 
publication in iS-ig of Alexandre Peitrand’s / ruitc du 
Somnambulism?, followed three years later bv .1 treatise 
Du Ma^nehsme Animal en 1 'rancr Bertrand was a \oung 
physician of Paris, and to him belongs the honour of having 
discovered the impel taut part played by suggestion in 
the phenomena of the* induced tiance He had observed 
the connection between the magnetic sleep, epidemic, 
ecstasy, and spontaneous sleep-walking, and dec hired that 
all the cures and strange symptoms which had formerly 
been attributed to “ animal magnetism," “ animal elec¬ 
tricity," and the like, resulted trom the suggestions of the 
operator acting oil the imagination of a patient whose 
suggestibility was greatly increased It is probable that 
had he lived longer- he died in 1H31, at the age of thirty- 
six -Bertrand would have gained a definite scientific 
standing for the facts of the induced trance , but as it was 
the practitioners of animal magnetism still held to the 


theory of a fluid or force radiating from magneti/er to 
subject, while those who were unable to ,U. eept such a 
doctrine, lgnotcd the matter altogether, or treated it as 
vulg ir fiaud and charlatanry Nevertheless Bertrand’s 
works and experiments revived the flagging mteiest of the 
publn to smh an extent that 111 l.sgi a second hieneh 
commission was appointed by the lvoy.il Academy of 
Medicine The repoit of tins commission was not forth¬ 
coming till more* than h\e \e.us had elapsed, but when it 
was hnall> published it contained a delimit* testimony to the 
genuineness ot the magnetic phenomena, and esjiectally 
of the somnambulic state , and cleilaied that the com¬ 
mission was satislud of the fhciapehiic \,ilue ol ‘ animal 
magnetism” The report was ceut.unly not of gi cat 
scientific worth ’Thy name ot 1 lei fraud is not even 
mentioned therein, not lus theory consuleied , on the* other 
hand, a eoiul deal of s|>a< e is gi v eit to the no>re supernat in a L 
phenomena, c lai 1 \ovam c*, a< torn at a distance, and the 
predation b\ somnambulic patients of < lists m their 
maladies This is the more exc usable, however, since these 
ideas vvege almost universal]v associated with somnambu¬ 
lism Community of sensation (q v ) was held to be* a 
feature' of 1 lie* trance state, .is w.is also the 11 ausleicm 0 of 
the senses to the* stomach (Nr Stomach, seeing with), 
while thought-t 1 ansferenc c* was suggeste'd by sonn* ol these 
«\u Iter m vest igatoi s, notably bv 1 >e*leu/(‘ f who sugge'sted 
that thoughts we'ie convened from the brain of the operator 
to that of the* sub|ect through 11 ic medium of the subtle 
magnetic fluid Meanwhile* the- spinlua li-flic theory was 
besoming more and mole fiequenilf ach.ime'd to (explain 
the mignetic " phenomema, including both the* legitimate 
trance phenomena and Hie multitude of supci normal 
phenomena wlm h was supposed to follow the* somnambulic 
state Tins will doubt ic ss aeeount m pail for the extia- 
ordmary ummositv wlm h Ihe mcelmal profession showed 
towards animal magnetism as a therapeutic agency Its 
amest lint ic properties tli< i y ruin uled as baud 01 imagination, 
not wit list anding that serious operations, even of the 
amputation of limbs, could be* performed while the patient 
was 111 the magnetic sleep Thus Hi John Elliotson was 
fore eel to re'sign lus professorship at the University College 
Hospital, Ur James Eselailc, a surgeon who piactised at 
a government hospital at Chile utta, had to c onte'nd with 
111 in h ignoiane e* and stiquel e onsei vatisni in Ins professional 
brethren , anel similar contemptuous treatment was dealt 
out to othei medical ine'ii, against whom nothing could be 
urge'll but then defence' ol mesmeiism In i.Sji James 
Braid, a Manchester surgeon, .11 lived lmlepemh ntly at the 
conclusions wlm h Beutrand had reached some csglitecn 
years earlier Oni.c more the theory of abnormal sugges¬ 
tibility was oih'red to explain the \ allows plienomena of the 
so-called ‘ magnetic, " sleep , and one e more' it was utterly 
ignored, alike* by the world ol s< iciie e* and by the' public. 
Braid’s explanation was e-.senti.illy that winch is ottered 
now He placed the new science' h\pnotism, he* called it, 
011 a level with othei natural serene es, above the mass of 
me'di.ev.il magic and supeistitmn in wlm h he had foundit. 
Vet even Biaicl doe's not seem to liav (' c'utnely separated 
the chaft from the gram, foi we find him < omitenanc mg the 
practice of phreno magnetism (q v ), a combination of 
liK'smeiisin and phnmology whc*roin the entranced patient, 
whose* head is touched by the operator’s fingers, exhibits 
every sign of the* emotion or epiahty associated with the 
phienologic.il organ touched Braid asserts that a subject, 
entirely ignorant of the position of the phrenological 
organs, passed rapidly and accurately from one emotion to 
another, ace ending to the portion ot the seal]) m contact 
with the hypnotist’s fingers His physiological explana¬ 
tion is a somewhat inadequate one, and we can only suppose 
that he was not fully appreciative of his own theory of 
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suggestion. In 1843 two periodicals dealing with magnet¬ 
ism appeared—the Zoist, edited by Dr. Flliotson and a 
colleague, and the Phreno-Magnet, edited by Spencer T 
Hall. The first, adopting a scientific tone, treated the 
subject mainly from a therapeutic point of mow, while the 
latter was of a more popular character Many of the 
adherents of both papers, and notably Flliotson himself, 
afterwards became spiritualists In 18 j5 an additional 
impetus was given to animal magnetism by the publica¬ 
tion in that year of Baron von Reirhenbach's researches 
Keichenbach claimed to have discovered a new force, winch 
he called odyk, od, or odvln Joyce, and which could be seen 
m the form of flames by "sensitives” J11 the human 
being these emanations might be seen to radiate from the 
linger-Ups, while they were also visible in animals and 
inanimate tilings Different colours issued from the 
different poles of the magnet Keichenbach experimented 
bv putting Ins sensitiv es in a dark room with various 
objects ciystals, precious stones, magnets, minerals, 
plants, animals--when they could unerringly distinguish 
each object by the colour and size of the flame visible to 
their clairvoN ant e\ e These emanations were so invariable 
and so permanent that an artist might paint them, and 
this, indeed, was frequently done Keelings of tempera¬ 
ture, of heat or cold, were also experienced 111 eonnei turn 
with the odyhc fort r Baron von Fen henbacl/s expt la¬ 
ments were spread over a number of years, and were made 
with every appearance ot scientific care and precision, so 
that their effect on the mesmerists of the time was very 
considerable But notwithstanding the mass of dubious 
phenomena which was associated with hypnotism at that 
time, theie is no doubt but that the induced trance, with 
its therapeutic and anaesthetic value, would soon ha\ c 
come into its own had not two ci uni ms lances occutred to 
thrust it into the background The first was the applica¬ 
tion of chloroform and ether to the purposes for which 
hypnotism had hitherto been used, a substitution winch 
pleaded tin* medical faculty greatly, and lehevul its mem¬ 
bers from the necessity of study mg h\'pmUuon Tim second 
circumstance was the introduction of the movement known 
as modern spiritualism, which so emphasised the occult 
side of the trance phenomena as to obscure for nearlv half 
a century the true significance of induced somnambulism 
Modern Views of Hypnotism —But if the great body ol 
medical and public opinion ignored the facts ol hypnotism 
during the period following Braid’s discovery, the subject 
did not fail to receive some attention from the more scienti¬ 
fic portion of K11 rope, and from time to time m\cstigators 
took upon themselves the task of enquiring into the phenom¬ 
ena This was especially the ease in France, where the 
science of mesmerism or hypnotism was most firmly en¬ 
trenched, and where it met with least opposition In 1858 
Dr Azam, of Boideaux, investigated hypnotism from 
Braid’s point of view, aided by a number of members of the 
Faculty of Pans A11 account of his researches was pub¬ 
lished 111 i860, but cast no new light on the matter Later 
the same, set of facts weie examined by Mesnet, Duval, 
and others In 1875 Professor Kicliet also studied tie 
science of artificial somnambulism It is, however, from 
Bernheim and the Nancy school that the generally accepted 
modern view of hypnotism is taken Jlernheim was himself 
a disciple of Liebeault, who, working on independent lines, 
had reached the com lusions of Bertrand and Brmd and 
once more formulated the doctrine of suggestion Bern- 
henn’s work he la Suggestion, published m 1884, embodied 
the theories of Liebeault and the result of Bernhcim’s 
own researches therein According to this view, then, 
hypnotism is a purely psychological process, and is induced 
by mental influences The “ passes ” of Mesmer and the 
magnetic philosophers, the elaborate preparations of the 


ImquH, the s brokings of Valentine Greatrakes. and all the 
multitudinous ceremonies with which the animal mamiefi^ 
were wont to produce the artificial sleep, were o„| v nf 
service in inducing a state of expectation in the pUient or 
in providing a soothing and monotonous or violent 
sensory stimulus And so also with the modern methods 
of inducing hypnosis ; the fixation of the eves, the cont ict of 
the operators hand, the sound of lus voice, are only elective 
through the medium of the subjet t’s mentality Q|j UT 
investigators who plaved a large part m popularising 
hypnotism were Ptofessor ] M Charcot, of the Salpctriere 
Pans, a distinguished pathologist, and R Heidenhmn* 
professor of physiology at Breslau The former taught 
that the hypnotic condition was essentially a morbid one 
and allied to hysteria , a theory which, becoming widely 
circulated, exercised a somewhat detrimental eifect on the 
practice of hypnotism for therapeutic purposes, till it was 
at length proved erroneous, liven now a prejudice lingers 
particularly 111 this .country* against the use of the indu< od 
hypnotic trance in medicine 1 Iculenhain, again, laid 
stress on the physical operations to induce somnambulism 
believing th.nl thereby a peculiar state of the nei vous 
svstem was brought about, wherein the control of the 
higher nerve centres was temporarily removed, so that the 
suggestion of the operator w.is free to express itself auto¬ 
matically thiongh the physical organism of the patient 
The physiological theory also is somewhat misleading, 
nevertheless its exponents have done good work m bringing 
the' undoubted farts of hypnosis into prominence Besides 
these theories there is another which is to be met with 
chiefly 111 its native France the old doctrine of a magnetic 
fluid But it is rapidly dvmg out Among the s\mptnnis 
which may safely, and without reference to the super¬ 
natural, be regaided as attendant on hypnotism aie the 
idppoit between patient and operator, lmplu it obedience 
on tin* part of the former to the smallest suggestion, 
whcthri given verbally or by look, gestuie, or any uncon¬ 
scious action, nme.-dhesia, positive and negative hallucina¬ 
tions, the fulfilment of post-hypnotic promises, control of 
organic processes and of muscles not oidmarily under 
voluntary control Other phenomena which have been 
allied from time to time with magnetism, mesmerism, or 
hypnotism, and for which there is not the same scientific 
basis, are < lairvoyam e, telekinesia, transfereme of the 
senses from the ordinary sense-organs to some other parts 
of the body, usually the finger tijis or the pit of the stomach, 

1 (immunity of sensation, and the ability to commune with 
the dead The majority of these, like the iemarkable 
phenomena of phreno magnetism, can lie directly traced 
to the efloi t of suggestion on the imagination of the patient. 
Ignorant .is were the protagonists of mesmerism with regard 
to the gre.it suggestibility of the magneiisui subject, it is 
hardly surprising that they saw new and supernormal 
f.u ill ties and agencies at work dm mg the trance state To 
the same ignorance of tin* possibilities of suggestion and 
hyperesthesia may be referred the common belief that the 
hypnotizer can influent e his subject by tjie power of Ins 
will alone, and se< ure obedience to commands which are 
only mentally expressed At the same time it must be 


borne in mmd that if the growing belief in telepathy be 
accepted, there is a possibility that the operation of thought 
transference may be more freely carried out during hypnosis, 
and it is notable, in tins respect, that the most fruitful of 
the telepathic experiments conducted by psychic al re¬ 
searches and others have been made w.th hypnotized 
percipients. 6V* Telepathy.) 

Among numerous explanations of the physiological 
conditions accompanying the hypnotic st.ite there is one, 
the theory of cerebral dissociation, which is now generally 
accepted of science, and which may be briefly outlined as- 
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follows. The brain is composed of innumerable groups of 
nerve cells, all more or less closely connected with each 
other by means of nervous links or paths of variable 
resistance. Jtxcilenient of anv of these groups, whether 
by means of impressions received through the sense organs 
or by the communicated activity of other groups, will, it 
sufficiently intense, occasion the rise into cons< lousness of 
an idea. In the normal waking state the resistance of the 
nervous association paths is fairly low, so that the activity 
is easily communicated from one neural group to anothei 
Thus the mam idea which real lies the upper stiatum of 
consciousness is attended by a stream ol other, subcon¬ 
scious ideas, wlu< h lias the etloet of i Ins king the primary 
idea and preventing its -.complete domiu nice Now the 
abnormal dominance of one p irtleular s\ stem ot ideas-— 
that suggested by the operator together with tire com¬ 
plete suppression of all tival systems, is the principal fact 
to be explained m hypnosis To some extent the ph\siolo- 
gieal process c ondiLioiiing hvpnosis suggests an analogy 
with normal sleep When one composes himselt to sleep 
tliere is a lowering of cerebral cvi 1 tement and a proportion,! to 
increase* 1 n the resistant e of the nemal links , and this is 
precisely what happens during hypnosis, tin* ess< ntial 
passivity of the subjec t r.using the resistance of the assoc au- 
tion-paths Hut in noimal sleep, unless soiik* exciting 
Cause be present, all tin* nenr.il dispositions aie .it nsl, 
whereas m tin* latter < ase such a complete suspension ol 
certbtal ac tiviiiis is not permitted, since the operator, by 
means of voice, gestures, and inanipul.it kHIh ot tin* patient's 
limbs, keeps alive that sit of nnjuessions relating to him¬ 
self ()ne neural disposition is thus isolated, so that any 
idea suggested by the operator is free to work itself out 
in actum, without being submitted to the i hec ks ot the 
sub-acUvitv of other ideas The alienation is less or mou* 
complete acioidmg as tin* degree of hvpnoti sm is light 01 
heavy, but a comparatively slight raising of resistance, m 
the neural links suthces to set me the* dominance ot ideas 
suggested by the lnpnotizei 1I\ per.est ht>t.i, than whn li 
perhaps no phenomenon js mort* fiecpnmtH mentioned m 
(onnectioii with tin* hypnotic state, leally belongs to the 
doubtful t lass, sim t* it has not \ef been decided whetlu r 
or no an actual sharpening or re lining of tlu* sense-, takes 
place A ltd nat i\ el v it. may be suggested that the accurate 
ynrception of \ er\ faint sense-impression^ which stems to 
furnish c\ idence tor hi .per.est licsia, mereh hi ills the fact 
that the excitement conveyed through the sensoi y ncru' 
operates witn ext raonlin.ii y fon e, being In id fiom the 
restrn turn of sub excitement m adjacent neural gioups 
and systems In accenting this \ jew point we coin ede 
that m nortn.d fife vei v ieeble sensoi y stimuli must act on 
nerve and biam just as thc*y do in h\ pnosis, save that in 
the former case they are so stifled amid a multitude ol 
Similar impressions that they fail to recall ronsi lousness 
Jn ally ease tin* ot tvisional abnoimal sensitiveness ot the 
subject to very slight sensory stimuli is a fact of hy pilotism 
as well authenticated as amrst hesia itsell, and t lie term 
” hyper .uxthexi.i,” if not entireh jtishhcd, rna\ for want 
of a bet tc*r be* pi net n ally applied to the observed phenoim - 
non Tile hypuofie slate is not necessarily inclined b\ a 
second person " Spontaneous ” hypnotism and ‘ auto- 
hyjmotisation ’’ are well known to science Certain 
Indian fakirs and the sham.ms of uncivilised intes fan 
produce in themselves a state closely approximating to 
hypnosis, by a prolonged fixation of the e\es, and ly other 
means, The mediumistu trance is also, as will be shown 
hereafter, a case in point. 

Hypnotism and Spiritualism - -Spiritualism is a legacy 
directly bequeathed by the magnetic philosophers of 
medieval times, and through them, from the still older 
astrologers and magi It lias been shown that at a very 


early date phenomena of a distinctly hxpnotie character 
wen* ascribed to the workings of spiritual agencies, whether 
angelic or demomar, by a certain peicent.ige ol the observeis 
Thus (lre.it rakes and Classier believed t hemst ]\cs to line 
been gifted with a divine power to Inal diseases ( use-, ot 
e* sta as catalepsy and othei trance states were gt\cm a 
spiritual significance ie, demons, angels, element ils, 
and so on, were supposed to speak thtougli the lips <>| the 
possessed Witchcraft, m whnh the* tone* of hx pilot ie 
suggestion seems to lia\c* ojiernted m a vc*i y large* clearer, 
was thought to ic'sult tioni the wilt lies’ traffic with the 
Print c* ot 1 hirkne-s and Ins legions IN en in some c ,ims the 
souls ot deceased men and women Wei t* identified with 
these intelligent c*s, though not gtmiulh until the* time ot 
Swedenborg Though the* movement known as * modem 
spiritualism” is usu.illx dated from iSpS, tin* ye.i: of tin* 

Ivc>(. hester I\,i|*pi.m;s,” the ie.il jgioxvth ol sptriluali-m w,is 
nuicli mole grLdua], and ifs roofs wee hidden in animal 
magnetism I-mmuel Swvndruborg, whoa* affinilnc with 
the magnetism ha\ e .rheadv been u lei red to, rxru ised 
a lemarkable iu(ltic*ine on the spujtuahstie thought ot 
\mei km and h'urnpe, and was jn a sc* use* tin* fount I e. of th * t 
faith \utoma1ic pheiiomena wen* c*\c*n thc*n a Icatine ol 
the* mrnciic li.ime, and clai i \ o\a m e. ^miimiiittv ol 
sensation, and telepathy weic believed in gtneiallv. and 
n'gai tied 1 1 \’ ma n \ as e\ idem es of spf tit in 1 c omiiitiljn at am 
In (iermanv 'kolcssor ping Stilling I V ( lvomei, lh 
Wc'rner, ,iucl t lie* ])nc t a ml j ill s su ian |u .him-. Kernel wet e 
among those who held opinions on tin <* lint's the* Liter 
pm mmg Ins m\« tig.it ions with ,i siuimaitibii Ie a ho 
lire anu* famous as the* Seeit'ts oi Puxoist I mu 
h'rederica Ilaulle Finn Mantle c mild see and con\ ei s.e 
with the* spoils ol tlu' deceased, ,md gave evidence ot 
piopLeTic \ision and < Ian v ova m r Phvsuul phenomena 
were witnessed m her juimhii e, knot king., i.itthng ot 
chains, movement c>I objects without confacf, amt, in 
short, such numies’fnt urns as wan* e liarac t ei istn of tlu* 
poKnrgeist fanulv She wms, mnreoser, the origin.i 1 oi ol a 
” primeval ' language, which. she d<‘( kin cl wms that -pokeii 
bv the* jiitiiaichs Thus hiau llaultc*, though oniv a 
some unhide, oi magnc*tie jiatienl, possessed .ill the qualities 
of a successful sjiiullithstu medium In England also 
tinge wet e mans i m imisl.iiins ul a mijh mat ura I e hat .u tel 
assoc cal< cl with mrsim ir-mi I h I I hot son* \.'h«*, as has 

been indicated, vv.is one of the b'oM known of I ngbsh 
magnc'hsts, hf'f anu* in time I'onuilul to a spn itualist w 
t h coi's, as o llermg an c vj >l.i nat urn c»l 1 lie* < Ian \ o y.tm c* and 
sjmiku phenomena wlm h !u* thought to have* obsrivrd ill 
his | >. i f i c* n t s J’ ra nc e. the In ad<] uarf ei s ol the rationalist 

school of magnetism, hud, inch < d, a good deal less to show 
ol vjH 1 itualistic ojimnm Xmietliele"#^ e v <*n m llial eountiy 
tin* latter doctrine math* its .cjv|hmi ( ui( c «u internals jnior 
to tH jS | P p I )elt u/e, a, good m u nt 1st and an em nest 
protagonist of magnetism, who published lus Hislnur 
Cntvjuc dll M tr'jh n->»r Animat in r S i p was said to lieve 
cunbraf ed the doc tunes of spiiiluahsm bt'lon* he died 
J)r (P Pa Hot was another believes in spirit communica¬ 
tion, and mu* who succeeded in obtaining phvsn.il ]*hcno- 
ena m the pre setie e of his soniiiimbiilc's It is, hovvevti, 
in the jieison ol Mplmiise ( ahagiiet, a mail ot humble 
origin who began to sfudv induced somnambulism about 
the year iKj;,, and wHio t heieaftet ex pc ninentcd with 
somiiambules, that w<* enc ounter tlu* In si h'reiu li spiuhi.-l- 
ist of distinct ion So good wms the* e\ idem <* for spirit 
coniinunieatnni furnished by ( ahagiiet and his subjects 
t li.it it remains among the best winch t he* annals of the 
movement call juexiting In Ameiira, Laro\ Sunch'rlund, 
Andrew Jackson Maxis, and others who became pilLm ol 
spiritualism m that country ware first attracted to it 
through the study of magnetism Everywheiy we find 
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hypnotism and spiritualism identified with each other 
until in iSpS a definite split occurs, and the two go their 
separate wavs Keen yet,‘ however, the separation is not 
quite complete In the first place, the mediunustie trance 
is obviously .1 variant of spontaneous or sell-induced 
hypnotism, while in the second, main ot the most sinking 
phenomena of the seance room have been matched tunc 
and again m tin* records of annual magnetism For 
instance, the diagnosis of disease and prescription ot 
remedies dictated by the control to the * healing medium ” 
have their prototype m the cures of Valentine C.rcatrakes, 
or of Mesmer and his disciples. Automatic phenomena— 
speaking in “ tongues ” and so forth early tunned a 
eh irustoristio feature of the induced trance and Kindred 
states. While even the physical phenomena, movement 
without contact, apports, rappings, were witnessed in 
connection with m ignc'tism long before the movement 
known as modern spiritualism was so nuiih as thought ot. 
In miny instances, though not in all, we can trace the 
operation ot hypnotic suggestion m the automatic phenom¬ 
ena, just as we can perceive the result of fraud m much of 
the physical manifestations Th(‘ question whether after 
the factors of hypnotism and fraud have been removed, a 
section of the phenomena remains inexpiable say by 
the hypothesis of commnmc atmn with the spirit-world 
is one which lets been m the past, and is to-day, answered 
in the affirmative b\ many men of the highest distinction 
m their various walks of life, and one wine h we would do 
well to treU with dug Circa inspection 'fins, however, is 
rescTvcd for considci at ion elsewhere*, the -scope' ot the* 
present article being to show how largely spiritualism has 
borrowed from the fai t of hypnotism (V' 1 Suggestion.) 


In M Karelig’s biography of the celebrated painter, 
Wiertz, and also in the introductory and biographical note 
affixed to the* Cala/nt'iu’ ltaisonni du Must'e U'lerh, 1 >v I >r S. 
Watteau, 1S05, is to be found a detailed description of an 
extremely curious hypnotic experiment m which \\ lert/ 
was the hypnotic subject and a friend, a doc tor, the hv pno- 
tiser Wiertz had long been haunted by a desire to know 
whether thought persisted in a head severed from flic' 
trunk lhs wish was the reason of the following experi¬ 
ment being undertaken, tins being facilitated through his 
friendship with the prison dor tor in Brussels, and another 
outside practitioner Tne latter had been for many \ ears 
a hypnotic operator, and had more than once put Wiertz 
into the hypnotic state* regarding him as an esc client sub¬ 
ject About tins time a trial for murder in the* 1 ’li.ee 
Samt-Oery had been causing a great sens,it ion 111 Belgium 
and the painter had been following Liu* proceedings closely 
The trial ended 111 the* condemnation of the accused A 
plan was arranged and Wiertz, with the 'onsenf ol the 
prison doc tor, obtained permission to huh' with Ins friend, 
Dr. D , under the guillotine, close* to where the* head of the 
condemned would roll into the basket In order to carry 
out the scheme tic: had determined upon more rllie icntly, 
the painter desired his hypuoUser to put lmn through a 
regular course of hypnotic* suggestion, and when in the 
sleep state to command him to identify himself with various 
people and tell lnm to read their thoughts and penetrate 
into their psychical and mental states The following is a 
resume given in Lc Prourt s Spmir —“On the clay of 
execution, ten minutes before the arrival of ttie condemned 
man, Wiertz, accompanied by his friend the physician 
with two witnesses, ensconced themselves underneath the 
guillotine, where they were entirely hidden from sight. 
The painter was then put to steep, and told to identify 
himself with the criminal lie was to follow ins thoughts 


an d feci any sensations, which he was to express aloud. 
He was also * suggested ' to take special note of mental con¬ 
ditions d -ring decapitation, so that when tin* head tell m 
the ha .ket he could penetrate the brain and give an account 
of its lust thoughts Wiertz became entranced almost 
immediately, and the four lrionds soon understood by the 
sounds overhead that the executioner was conducting the 
condemned to the scaffold, and 111 another minute* thy 
guillotine would have done its weak The h>j»noti/ed 
Wiertz manifested extreme* distress and begged to be de¬ 
magnetised, as his sense of oppression was insupportable 
It was too late, however the knife fell ‘ What do jou 
feel ? What do you see ? ' asks the doctor Wiertz 
writhes convulsively and replies, k I lghtnmg 1 A thunder¬ 
bolt falls 1 It thinks ; it sees 1 ' ‘ Who thinks and sees ? ’ 

4 The 1 lead It suffers horribly. It flunks ,ind feels but 
does not understand what has happened It seeks its body 
and feels that the body must join it It still waits for the 
supreme* blow for death, but death does not c nine ’ As 
Wiertz spoke the witnesses saw the head winch had fallen 
into the basket and lay looking at them horribly , its 
arteries still palpitating It was on 1 v after some* moments 
of suitering that apparently the guillotined head at last 
became aware that is was separated from its body Wiertz 
became calmer and seemed exhausted, while the,* doctoi 
resumed Ins questions The painter answered -— I fly 
through space like a top spinning through lire Hut am I 
dead ? Is all over If only they would let me* join my 
body again 1 I lave pitv 1 give it back to me and 1 e an live 
again l remember all There* ai<* the judges 111 red 
robes I hear the sentence Oh 1 my wide lied wife and 
children I am abandoned It onlv \ou would put my 
body to me, I should be with you oiue more* You refuse > 
All the same T love you, my poor babies Miserable wr< t( h 
that T am 1 have covered you with blood When will this 
finish 1 —or is not a murderer condemned to eternal punish¬ 
ment ? ’ As Wiertz spoke these words tin* witnc sses thought 
they detected the eves of the decapitated head open wide 
with a look ot unmistakable sutlering and ot beseeching 
The* painter continued his lament.! Lions ‘ No, such 
sutlering cannot endure for ever , (hxl is inert iful All 
that belongs to earth is fading awav l see in the distance* 
a little light glittering like a diamond l feel a calm steal¬ 
ing over me What a good sieej) L shall have 1 What 
joy * ’ 'These* were the last wools the painter spoke Tie 
was still entranced, but no longer replied to the questions 
put by the doc tor They then approae lied the head and 
Dr 1 ) touched the feuehcad, the temples, and teeth and 
found they we re* cold The head was dead " 

Tn the Whcrtz (gallery 111 Brussels aie to be found three 
picture's of a guillotined head, presumably the outcome 
of this gruesome experiment 

Hypocephalus : A disk of bronze or p.unfed linen found 
under the* heads of (ir.eco-Koman mummies 111 I gypt. 
It is inscribed with magical formula? and divine figures, and 
its object was probably to secure warmth for the corpse 
There is frequently depic ted upon sue h amulets a scene 
showing cynocephalus apes adoring the* solar disk seated in 
his boat 
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lacchus : [Sec Mysteries.) 

Iao, or I-ha-ho : A my silt name s.ud by Llement of Alexan¬ 
dria to have been worn on then persons by the initiates of 
the Mysteries ol Serapis It is said to embody tin* symbols 
ot the two generative principles 
Ichthyomancy I Divination by live inspection of the entiails of 
fish. 

Ideas of Good and Evil : (Sti Yeats.) 

Ifrits : Hideous spectres probably ol Arabian oiigm, now 
genii of Persian and Indian mythology They assume 
diverse' forms, and hequent nuns, woods and wild desolate 
places, for the purpose of peeving upon men and othei 
living things Tiny are sometimes c ontoumhd with the 
Joins or 1 )i\s of 1 ’ersia 

Ignis FatuUS : A wavering luminous appearance hequently 
obser\ ed 01 meadows and marshy places, lound which 
many popular superstions cluster Its folk-names Will 
o’ the Wisp and Jack o’ Lantern, suggest a count ly fellow 
bearing a lantern or straw torch (wisp) Formerly these 
lights wei e supposed to haunt desolate bogs and mooi- 
lands for the pm pose ot misleading tiavellcrs and drawing 
them to their death Another supc i stition says that they 
arc* the spirits of those V'ho have hern diowned in the bogs, 
and \ et anothci, that they are the souls ol unbaptized in¬ 
fants S< u nc e i c fers the se ignes fatal to gasc mis c shalations 
from thc> moist groiind.ni, more rarely , to night ll\ tag insects 

Illuminati : The' term used last ot all in the iyth century by 
enthusiasts m the* occult arts signalling those who claimed 
to possess 1 light ” dn ec t ly communicated fiom a higher 
source 1 , or due to a larger measure of human wisdom 
We lirst hud the 1 mime m Spain about the 1 end of flic 1 15th 
ccnturv Its ongin is ptobabl\ a Jute Cvnostu one bailing 
from Italv and we;' hnd all sorts of people, many ol them 
charlatans, claiming to belong to t he bi othc rhonei In 
Sp.1111, sue h pci sons as laid < I aim to the tit ir had to lac e the 
rigour of the Inquisition, and this js perhaps Ihe lea'-on that 
we find nuinbeis of them m lranee in the .early Seventeenth 
century, as re Ingres 

Heie and tlieie small bodies of those called Hhnnuuiti, 
sometimes known as Ivosn meians iose into public 11y tor a 
short period Hut it is with Wrishaupt, Hiofissm of Law 
at I ngolsfadt, th.it the movement tnsf became ich ntihcd 
with lepujrhi anism Jt soon secured a strong hold all 
through (irnnany, but its Joiindei s object was nutcly to 
cornel l his followers into blind instiume ids ot lus supicme 
wall lie modelled his oigatnsation on that of the* Jesuits, 
adopted their systemi of espionage 1 , and their maxim that 
the end pistiiied the im aim He indue cd mystic is m into the; 
workings of the Id ot herhooel, so that an air ot mystery 
might ])ievade all its doings, adopted many of 111# | lasses 
and grades of Freemasonry, anci held out hopes of the 
communication of deep occult see rets in the higher ranks 

Only a few of the members knew him personally, and 
thus although the society laid many branches in all parts 
of Her many, to these* people alone was he visible*, and lie; 
began to be legalded bv those who had not seen lum almost 
as .1 god lie* took care to enlist in Ins ranks as many 
young men of wealth and position as possible, and witlun 
four or live years the power ol illumimsiu became extra¬ 
ordinary in its proportions, its members even Inal a hand 
in the allairs of the st.de, and not a few of the (anman 
princes found it to their interest to having dealings with 
the fratermtv. Weishaupt *s idea was to blend philan¬ 
thropy and mysticism He was only' z8 when he foumh'd 
the sect in 1770, but he did not make much progress until 
a certain baron Von Knigge joint'd him in 1780 A gibed 
person of strong imagination lie imd been admitte d master 
of most of the secret societies of his day, among them 
Freemasonry 7 . Lie was also an expert occultist and the 


supernatural had strong attiaclions foi him These* two 
rapidly spiead the gospel of the Devolution throughout 
Germany Hut they grew fearful that, b the 1 authonties 
discovered the exist e'liee of such a sot lets as thens they 
would take* steps to suppic-ss it With this m view they 
conceived the idea ol grading it on to kiccm.isomy, which 
they eons.deud would piotcet it. and oiler it means ol 
spreading mole V’delv and lapully 

The l ice masons wen* not long in distending tlie* tine 
natuir oi those- who had just joined then organisation A 
c hief ( on ne il was lie* Id with the v it w ot then oughiy t \ a in in 
mg into the nature ot the behets held b\ them ,mcl a eon- 
icmier of masons w'as held in 1 ySj <lt h i( h Knmyi and 
W eishanja attended .11 d ei di a v ouied toe apt pj e the whole- 
orgamsation oi lit miia* oni \ but a misundc 1 st.ind 1 ng guw 
up between the leadens ot illumijiism Knigge witlciuw 
from the soc let y , and 1 wc > y ears la ter those w ho had 1 eae heel 
its higlu'st made 1 and had (list ov e 1 e d that my she jsm was not 
bs hut obje'e't, eh npuiic eel it to the 1 Havanan (.ov e t t.nient 
as a polb leaf society ol a daftge ions e liaiae tei W ei slump! 
tied, 1 ut tla 1 damage had been dour, Im the- tne L11 died b\ 
LIlvmu. 1 s m was s(ion t o 1 mist loi thi 11 t he J 1 cue h Devolution 
The title Iltiuhttj'ti wais'idc r giv e n to tin Inmh Aai- 
tmists; (q \ 1 

Imhetep : An hgvpban deity, #011 ol Htali aid Kut, to 
w’hom great peace is ol e xoiemni win* attnhiiled lie- was 
often apjxaled to m cans of dcmonnie possession 1 

Imperator : ( ontiol of l\ev. W. s. Mems (,s 4< Moses, 

William Stainton.) 

Impersonation l Mediums who ate < out I oiled b\ fie *-pu1 1 
of a deceased person litqmnily w:}t nomite that peron, 
imitate his v oie'e and pslun s, lus phy si cal pe< uliai it ic s and 
manners, and exhibit the 1 symptoms of any d se.ise Jnom 
wine h he- mav have su lie-red (See Trance Personalities) 
Incense, Magical : (her Magic.) 

Incommunicable Axiom, Ihe: It was be In \ e d that all 

nae'c.ii mu fief Was dill od.eil in lievhetge ol this 
se-eict The .luijf is to be found < ne Iom d in tie 1 lour 
lettcisol tile Tel vagi am an angc ei in a eiitamway , in the 
wurcF \/oth and Ini 1 wi it 1 1 n kabahsf a . ill \ , 
a 1 id in the igi a ill ol; ( hi 1st c mbi o.de re d in the lal ai n m 

lie wlio sue 1 (*« de d m e Inc idat ill g it bee .Lille bum. inly o in ill 
|-ole n.t from the- magic il standj>mnt 

Incubus : A spurt winch has in.te u ornsc 1 with morlal women 
The eoniept I n a \ hav e arisen I10111 the* idea ol lie 1 eom- 
me'i e e of god > with women, rife m pagan tunes lor, 
inode 111 and media \ .d in statu c-'s-, we e an do fl 11 le in 01 e than 
1 (‘ter to t lie* pages m wine li they inay T be- funnel, and the v e t y 
name’s of the w 11 It is w ill sufln 1 e*i 1 11 v a\ mu li theci c 1 e dlbild v. 
The histoi \ ol J Ic < toi J ’oe 1 hi ns h. s t hi c e m loin 1 otabfg 
example s which obtain < oiiln mat mi bom the- ]<n of 
Lai clan One* ol t he-se 1 we- may v e id lire to 1 1 a me nbe in tla 1 
cpiaint dress which Ih(hushed had given it In the ycai 
1 q 8 o it c liane eel .1 s a Si ot fish ship depaJ b d out ol t he hoi t h 
towards blanders, thene arose' a wonde rlul gnat tempest ol 
wind and weather, so outiagtous, that the m.nstei ed the* 
ship, with othei the- maimcts, woondeied not a little 1 what 
the 1 mat tor nient, to sea- such we 1 .ether at that tune 1 ed the 
ymire, I01 it was about the nnddrst of Mimnicr At length, 
when the lurmus pirne and lage of winds still me lea*eel, Hi 
such wise* that all those* wrtlnn the ship looked foi piment 
dc-atli, tlu'rc was a woman ui.de tncalh the hatches < ailed 
unto them above, and walled them to thiow her into the 
sea, that all the n sidue. by (aid’s grace, might yet be 
saved , and thereupon told them Low sire had been haunted 
a long time with a spnit dailie comnung unto lnr 111 man s 
hkenesse In the ship there* e hanced also to be* priest, who 
by 7 the muster's appmntTne*nt going deiwui to tins woman, 
and fine ling her like a most wretched anel desperate person. 
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lamenting hir great misfortune and miserable estate, used 
such wholesome admonition and comfortable advertise¬ 
ments, willing her to repent and hope for mercy at the 
hands of (iod, that, at length, she seeming right penitent 
for her grievous offences committed, and fetching sundne 
sighs even from the bottome of her heart, being wdnesse, as 
should appearc, of the same, there issued forth of the pumpe 
of the ship, a foule and evil-fax oured bku kc cloud with a 
mighty terrible noise, flame, smoke, and stinke, which 
presently fell into the sea And sudden lie thereupon the 
tempest < e issed, and the ship passing m great quiet the 
residue ol her journey, arrived in saftient the place whither 
she was bound ’’ ( Chronicles,’ vol v, i.}6, Kd 1808). 

In another cast' related b\ the same author, the Incubu .s did 
not depart so quietly In the < hamber of a \ cuing gentle¬ 
woman, of excellent beauts’, and daughter of a nobleman 
in the country of Mar, was found at an unseasonable hour, 

‘' a tot lie monstrous thing, vene horrible to behold,” for 
the los e of winch " Deformed ” nevertheless, the lady had 
refused sundry wealthy marriages A priest who was in 
the company began to repeat St John's Gospel, and ere he 
had proceeded far “ suddcnhe the wicked spirit, making 
a sene sore and terrible roaring noise, flue his wares, taking 
the roofe ot the chamber aw.lie with him, the hangings 
and coverings of the bed being also burnt therewith ” 

Frastus, in his Tract “ de Lamns,” Sprangerus, who 
assures us that himself and Ins four colleagues punished 
many old women of Katishon with death for this commerce, 
Zunchius f ‘ de Openbus Dei,” x\ 1 , p|. a Dandidas (“ in 
Anstotelis de Amina,” 11 , z<), y>) , Reussus (v , (>) , (.ndel- 
imu (11 , 5) ; Vah'sius ( ‘ de S.iCia TI11I.,” 40) , and Delrio, 

" passim,” among others; will satiate the keenest curiosity 
on these points 1 'iom Hndinus, we learn that Joan 
Hervillena, at twelve years of age, was solemnly betrothed 
to Beelzebub, by her mother, who was afterwards burnt 
alise for compassing this clandestine marriage 1 he 
bridegroom was very r(’spedably attired, and the marriage 
formulary was simple l'he mother pronounced the follow¬ 
ing words to the bridegroom - “ F.c.c.e filiam nu am quam 
spospondi tibi,” and then tinning to the bride, “ Fcce 
anucum tuum qui bcabit te ” it apjiears, however, that 
Joan was not satisfied with her spiritual husband alone, 
but became a bigamist, by lntcr-marrvtng with real th’sli 
and blood Besides this lady, We read of Margaret Bre- 
moiit, who, in company with 1 i*t mothei, Joan Robert, 
Joan Guillemm, Mary, wife of Simon Agnus, and W’llhelma, 
spouse of one Grissus. 111 the habit of attending dia¬ 

bolic assignations These unhappy wretches were burnt 
alive by Adrian Rerreus, General Vicar of the Inquisition. 
Magdalena (Tmin of Cordova, nil abbess, was more 
fortunate’ I11 15 she became suspected by her nuns of 
magic, an a< eus itwm vei \ (oiio'im 11. when a supermt vas 
at all troublesome She encounteied them with great 
wisdom by anticipating their charge' , and going before¬ 
hand to the Pope, Paul III, she confessed .1 thirty years’ 
intml ile acquaintance with the devil, and obtained his 
pardon (S rr England.) 

India I Mystical Sy /tins -ft Would be beyond the scope of 
such a work as this to undertake to provide any account 
of tlit* several religious systems of India, and we must 
confine ourselves It) a description of the mvstn ism and 
demonology which cluster round these s\stems, and an 
outline of the magic and sorcery of the native peoples of 
the empire, 

Hinduism -Tl mav be s a id that the mysticism of the 
Hindus was a reaction against the detailed and practical 
ceremonial of the Vedas If its trend were summarised it 
might justly be said that it partakes strongly of dismter- 
estednes, , is a pantheistic identifying ot subject and 
object, worshipper and worship , aims at ultimate absorp¬ 


tion in the Infinite ; inculcates absolute passivity, the 
most minute self-examination, the cessation of the physical 
powers ; and believes in the spiritual guidance of the 
mystical adept For the Indian thcosophists there is 
only one Absolute Being, the One Reality. True, the 
pantheistic doctnne of Kkam advitivam ” the One without 
Second ” jiosits a countless pantheon of gods, great and 
small, and a rich demonology , but it has to be understood 
that these are merely illusions of the soul and not realities. 
Upon the soul’s coming to fuller knowledge, its illusions 
are totally dispelled, but to the ordinary man the imper¬ 
sonality of absolute being is useless lie requires a sym¬ 
bolic deity to bridge the gulf betwixt the impersonal 
Absolute and his very material self, hence the numerous 
gods of Hinduism which are regarded by the initiated 
merely as manifestations of the Supreme .Spirit Even 
the rudest forms of idolatry in this wav possess higher 
meaning As Sir Alfred Tvall says • “ It (Brahnumsm) 
treats all the worships as outward visible signs of the 
same spiritual truth, and is leady to show how each par¬ 
ticular image or rite is the symbol of some aspect of univer¬ 
sal divinity The Hindus, like the pagans of antiquity 
adore natural objects and forces, a mountain, a river, or 
an animal The Brahmin holds nil nature to be the vest me 
or cloak of indwelling divine energy which inspires cvcry- 
tleng that pn dm es ill or parses man’s understanding” 
The life ascetic has from the remotest times been ic- 
garch'd m India as the truest preparation for communion 
with the deity Asceticism is cxtieniely prevalent 
especially in connection with the cult of Siva, who is 111 
great measure regarded as the protot\pe of this class The 
Yogis or Jogis |d 1 staples of the Yogi philosophy^ juactise 
mental abstraction, and ore popularly sujiposed to attain 
to superhuman jmwcis Thy usual results of their ascetic 
practices are madness or mental vacancy, and their so- 
called supernatural powers are mostly prophetic , 01 111 too 
many cases pure jugglery and conjuring The P.irama- 
Ilamsas, that is “ supreme swans ” claim to be identical 
with the world-soul, and have no occupation except medita¬ 
tion on Brahma They are said to lie equally indilferenl 
to pleasure or pain, insensible to he.tt or cold, and incapable 
of satiety or want The Sannyasis are those who renounce 
terrestrial allairs they are of the character ol monks, 
and are as a general rule extremely dirty The Dandis or 
stall-bearers arc worshqmers of Siva 111 his form o! Bliui- 
rn\n the Terrible Mr J (' Owni in lus My sin s, A si >'iu s 
and Si e/s of India su\s of tliww Sadhus or holy men 
' S.idhinsm whether per pet ualitig the peculiar idea of the 
efficacy of asceticism fm the .uqmsition of far-reaching 
powers over natural j>henomena or bearing its testimony 
to the belief of the mdispensahleness of detachment from 
the world as a ]>rej>,iration for the niefi.ible joy of ecstatic 
communion with the Divine Being, has undoubtedly 
tended to keep befme men's eyes as 1 he* highest ideal, a 
life* of juinty and restraint and contempt of the world of 
human allaus It lias also access,in!\ maintained amongst 
Ih*‘ laity a sense of the rights and claims of the poor upon 
the c hunt v of the more opulent members of the community 
Further, Sadlnusm by the’ multiplicity of the independent 
sects which have arisen in India has engendered and 
favoured a sjunt of tolerance* which cannot esc ajie the 
notice of the’ most superficial observer ” 

One of the most esoteric branches of Hinduism is the 
Suktu cult The Saidas are worshippers of the Sakti or 
female principle as a creative and icprnductivc agency. 
Fach of the principal gods possesses lus own Sakti, through 
which lus creative acts are performed, so that the Sakt.i 
worshippers are drawn from all sects Bid it is principally 
in connection With the cult of Siva that Sakta worship is 
practised. Its principal seat is the north-eastern part of 
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India—Bengal, Behar and Assam It is divided into two 
distinct groups. The original self-existent gods were sup¬ 
posed to divide themselves into male and female energies, the 
male half occupying the right-hand and the female the left- 
hand side. From this conception we have the two gioups 
of “right-hand” observers and “left-hand” observers 
In the I'antrcis or mystual writings, Siva unfolds m the 
nature of a colloquy in answer to questions asked by his 
spouse Parvati, the mysteries of Sakta occultism The 
right-hand worshippers are by far tin* most numerous. 
Strict secrecy is enjoined m the performance of the rites, 
and only one minor caste, the Kan las, carry on the mystic 
and degraded rites of the TmUnt'i 

lUalnmnnsm -Brahmanism is a system oiigmated by 
the Brahmans, the sacerdotal (aste of the Hindus, at .1 
comparatively early date It is the mystical leligion of 
India par t xccllnice, and represents the moie .ncli.nc 
beliefs of its peoples. It states that tin numbe Hess 
individual existences of animate uatuie .ire but so many 
manifestations of the one eternal spirit towards whu h they 
tend as their final goal ot supreme bliss The object o| 
man is to prevent himself sinking Jnwci m the s< ale, and by 
degrees to raise himself 111 it, or if possible to attain the 
ultimate goal immediately bom such state of existence as 
lie hajipens to be m The ( ode of Mann com hubs " He 
who m lus own soul pen cm s the supreme soul m all 
hemgs and a« qufPH (ipiannmty towards tin m all attains 
the highest state of bliss Mort 1 hcatum < d animal 

instincts, absolute purity and perfe< hnn of spnit, weie the 
moral ideals of the Uialmi.ui class Hut it was net essai y 
to pass through a succession ot four bidtus or stales ol 
existence eie any hope of union with the deity could be held 
out These Were that of h\ ahnuu hat m , or student of 
religious matters, g; iJitiMlhi, or householder , . ana* asm, 

or hermit, and wunuishi or bhiiJw, fakir or religious 
mendicant. Practically e\ cry man ot t he higher castes 
practised at least the "first two of these' stages, while the 
priestly (.lass took the entire eouise' later, Imwoug 
this was by no means the rule, as the scope of study was 
intensely exacting, oftem lasting as long as lorty-eight 
\e\irs, and the nruphv te* had to suppoit hints* It by begging 
from eloor to door He: was usually att.ie heel to tlw house 
of some religious teacher, and aftii seveial y ( ars ot lus 
tuition was usually married, as if was consulted absolutely 
essential that In' should le\tve a son b* lmul lum to of flu 
food to his spirit and to those ot Ins e.m estms 1 h was then 
saul to ham: become' a ‘ I loiisolmkiei ” and was tpcpm eel 
to keep \q> perpetually' the fire 1 a one hi into lus home upon 
lus marriage da\ Fp<m Jin growing old'i, tin time fox 
lum amveel to eiife'r the thud stage ot life, and he “ cut 
lumself oh from all family tiem except that of she' washed) 
lus wife might accompany lum, ami went into ictiremcnt 
in a lonely place, can \ mg with lum Ins sacred fue, and the' 
instruments net essai y to his daily sae nines” Si anti v 
( lotlu'd, and with hair and nails uncut, it is set down that 
the anchorite must live entirely on food glowing wild in 
the lore's!-- roots, limbs, wild grain, ami so forth The. 4 
acceptance of gifts was not pel nut teal him unless absolutely 
nee essarv, and Ins time was spent in nadmg the metaphv m- 
cal port mns of the' Ik rfa.m making ol.h-nne «. and in prae tis - 
mg austerities with the objen t of prodm mg cut ire melitfeic nee 
to worldly desires In this iv.iv lie fits lumself lot the final 
and most exalted order, that of le'hgtous mendicant 01 
lifilh s'/m. Tins consists solely of meditation i h* takes up 
Ins abode at the foot of a tree in entire solitude', and only 
once a day at the end of theur labours mav he go neai the 1 
dwellings of men to beg a little food In this way he 
waits for death, neither desiring extinction nor existence', 
until at length it readies him, and he is abaci bed in tiie 
eternal Brahma. 


The purest doc times of Brahmanism are' fo be tonne! m 
11 m Vedanta philosophic s\slem, winch lecognisrs Hie 
l < e/a, 01 e <>!]<'< lion of am tent Sanskrit h\ nms, as the 
revevjt'd soyice ot ichgious belie! tinough the visions of 
the* am lent /Hs/af or semis It has been all e ad\ mentioned 
that the 1 hnelu 1 ee treh'd tlie'e'ntire gamut ot animated jiutui e 
a.s being tia\crat'd b\ the one soul, whnh founn-ved up 
•md down fife Male as its a< Hons m its previous e'xist nee 
wmi' ‘uioel oi ewl To the' Hindu the \ ital clement 111 all 
animate be nig, appeals essentially simiJai, and this led 
due* 11 y to the Bvahu’fitiie il tlwnr\ of t laiiMiugiation, 
trim h has talon sue h a powmlul hold upon the Hindu 
mind 

f \ large and mtncate* demonologc has 

e lustei eel aMuiml Ibndu m\thole>g\ The' gods are at enn- 
stant war with demons 'Thus 1 >urga sfav s ('hamla and 
butt, and also d < .patches lhimn, ,1 In nd ot similar name' 
to In 1 '•('!I \isliun also slavs moie 1 than erne* demon, but 
J hpga. qijicae to ha\e been a ",re it cm mv of the' demon 
1 me the \suias piobablv a veiv ammnt and aboriginal 
pantln'on ni eh ilu s, Inte r became demon* m the popukll 
nuawHal 1011, ami the Fakshasas we 1 e < loud demons They 
are ek'M nbed as eunnibaN, 1 oukl take am hum, and we'ic' 
e oust a nt 1 \’ 1111 limn'; the' cods fhev haunt * enmtmies, 
disturb sa< nIn < s, animat*' the eh.id, hairy and afllict 
m,mkiml in all soils ot ways hi tact tlu \ u:e almost .m 
absolute piaalle-l with the v.implies ol Slavonic (ountlks, 
and tins gnetT'v nssmts tlu com’lusiona o>' Asikotl th.il the 
Slavonic \ampna . wtie niimnall\ e loud spirits \\ <> find 
the' gods <onst,uill> haiassi d 1 >\ eh mon.s , and on the' 
whole fu mav be } usfilu d in com ludnm that just as the 
Tu.itha eh' d maan hai.iy e'd the' lab 1 eleiln s ol lie-land, so 
did these aboiigmal gods lend an (M-tuuc of < oiistant 
warfare' with the divine beings ot the pantheon of the 
immigrant Ars a 11s 

J'ofutbu 11 ilrl’ihf/l mul yniiur The' popukii Witch¬ 
craft and soi e m y ei! Indhiti\n at !\ re sembles t ha I ot fuiopc 
Tim Hravidian in abongimd laces of hidm have' always 
bee'll stiong be lu-vers 111 wi te he 1 a 11 , a nd it is possible* that 
he're we' liavc' an t'Xample ol flu- my tine mihrmuv ol a 
eemqucie-d people' Tln-v are, however, extie niely le-tue'nt 
n'gatdmg an\ knowledge tin \ | ossess o| it It is piueti- 
e ally < onlim d f*) t he'll 1 and tins might lead to the iiasty 
Mippo alum that the Ar\ a 11 r <« s of India jiossess no 
wife lie lull ot tlu'ii own But tin’s 1,-. st 1 ouglv unlikely, and 
tlu it nth jue'bablv lies quite m tin othf 1 dneetion , how- 
eve 1, Ilu- e xtiaoiiHnanlv high demands made- upon the' 
popular uligums sense* b\ r I hahmanism probably e 1 ushed 
the supe rst itmns oi Urn leevveu t nil us ol a veiy calls pmiod, 
and eonlimd tlu' piactne ot minor son c 1 s to tlm lower 
easles, who we>ve ot cemrse of lhaviehan eu aboiigmal 
blood We- hud wile he rail most pr< valent among 1 he moie 
isolate <1 and Fast advanced i,ili\ like the- Kofi, Hhils, 
and San tills I'm- nomadie people's ,n e 1K0 st 1 01m, 1 >elu v ei s 
mso'eeiv, oift eel flu- most ell e < i eie d forms ed vvhie h is t lie* 
Jigm Kit). 01 hvei-eatei, ol whom Mail Fa /1 says • * 
“ (>ue' ot tlm. 1 la -s tail ste.il awav the- livei ol another 
by looks and imantatioim (Mint accounts sav Hut by 
looking at a pei son 1 m depnv e s lum ol Ins m uses. a,nd then 
ste'ab Irom him somethin'; lesembling the seed of a ponw- 
giaiiate, wine h lit' hides 111 the- (.ill ot: his leg , alb'i being 
swelled bs the tire-, lm distributes it among his h Hows to 
be eaten, who lierne monv e om Indus the hie of the last mate d 
pei son A /n:m Kfrm is able to e oimnmucate Ins art to 
another bv time Jung- him me antaturns, and by making him 
e'at a bit ot the liver cake These- Jnuu J\h >m me mostly 
women It is smd tlu‘> n;n bung inteliige'iu e fiom .1 long 
distant e 111 a short sjuir ot time, and it the y am tlnown 
mto .1 nver with a storm tied to them, they neve 1 theless 
wilt not sink. In older to dennve- any one of Hus waked 
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power, they brand his temples and every joint of his body, 
cra.ni his eves with salt, suspend h_im tor forty days in a 
subterranean chamber, and repeat over him certain incan¬ 
tations." The witch does not, however, devour the man's 
liver for two and a half da vs, and even if she has eaten it, 
and is put under the hands ol an exorcisin', she < an be 
forced to substitute a liver of some .ammil tn the body of 
the man whom she victimised We also hear tales of 
witches taking out the entrails of people, sucking them, 
and then replacing them All this undoubtedly illustrates, 
as m ancient France ami Germany, and probably also m 
the Slavonic countries, the original combination ot witch 
and vampire ; ho\v, m fact, the two were one and the 
same In India the arch-witch luilaratu, or "black 
night ” has the joined evebrows of the Salvomc werewolf 
or vampu'e, large < hecks, wulely-pai ted lips projecting 
teeth, and is a veritable vampire But she also possesses 
the powers of ordinary witchcraft, - setoiui-sight, the 
making ot philtres, the control ot tempests, the evil eye, and 
so forth. Witches also take animal lor ms, especially those 
of tigers; and stones of trials are related at whn h natives 
gave evidence that they had tracked certam tigeis to their 
l.tir-,, which upon entering they had found tenanted bv a 
a notorious witch or wizard For such wit< h-1 igeis the 
umal remedy is to knock out their teeth to prevent their 
doing anv more mischief StrangeJv enough tlie Indian 
witeii, like her Kumpean prototepe, is vmy often auom- 
pamed bv a cat Tin' (.it. sat' tfie jungle penjbr, is 
aunt to the tiger, and taught him evei thing but how to 
climb a tree Zahm Smh, the famous icgent of Kota, 
believed that cats were associated with witi lies, and lnuinn- 
liig himself enchanted ordered tlut every cat should be 
expelled from Ins province 

As in Furope witches are known In certain marks. 
Tltev are believed to learn the sec* et - of their era,ft by 
eating offil of .ill kinds The popular belli f (ooeern-ing 
them is that they are often very handsome and neat, and 
in variably apply a clear line ot red lead to the patting 
of their hair They are popularly acvuod of exhuming 
dead children, and luinging them to Me to sene eu t nit 
purpose', of then* own They mount die so long as tin \ are 
witches, and until, as m Italy, they can pass on their 
knowledge of witclnrilt to someone < Isc Tlun rente 
charms backwards, repealing two letters and a half fmm a 
verse in tlie Koran ff i, terta'ii (harm is repeated Mr- 
wards," tfie pn'son emjiloying it will become in\ruble to 
his neighbour, but jf he repe it ba< k wards, In* wdf 
assume whatever sli.ijn* he chooses A wiUh can acquire 
power over tier vn tim by get ting possession <0 a lot k of 
hai r , the p inng of mills, or some other ]>ai f ol Ins bod\, 
such as a tooth hot this reason natives ot India are 
extremely careful about the disposal of such, biirung them 
in tin* earth m a place covered wit h gi ass, or m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of water, v hit'll witches itmversally dislike 
Some, people cent flmg tlie cuttings of their hair into 
runmng water lake the Witches of Furope too, they art 1 
in tin 1 practice of making images of persons out ol wax, 
dough, 01 similar substances, and texturing them, with the 
idea that the pain will be felt by the person whom they 
desire to injure In India the witches’ familiar is known 
as Ihr or the hero," who aids tier to inflnt injury upon 
human beings The power of the witch is greatest on the 
tgth, 15th and goth ot each month, and m parln ular on 
the Feast ot Lamps, and the 1 Festival of Durga 

Witches are often severely punished amongst tlie isolated 
lull-folk and a diabolical ingenuity is shown in torturing 
them To nullify their evil influence, they are beaten with 
rods of the castor-oil plant and usually die in the process. 
They are often forced to drink filthy water used bv curriers 
in the process of their work, or their noses are cut off, or 


they are put to death. As has been said, their teeth are 
often knocked out, their heads shaved and otial is thrown 
at them In the case of women their heads are shaved 
and their hair is attached to a tree in some public place 
They are also branded ; have a ploughshare tied to their 
leg". , ami m.ule to drink the water ot a tannery During 
the Mutiny, when British authority was relaxed, tlie most 
atrocious horrors were* inflicted upon witches and sorcerers 
by the Dravidian people Pounded chilli peppers were 
placed m their eves to see if they would bring tears, and 
the wretched beings were suspended front a tree head 
downwards, being swung violently from side to side They 
were then forced to dunk the blood of a goat, and to 
exorcise the evil spirits that they had caused to enter the 
bodies of certain sick persons Tfie mutilations and 
cruelties prat Used on them are such as will not bear repeti¬ 
tion, but oik 1 of the favourite wavs of counteracting the 
spells of a Witch r to diew Mood from her, and tile local 
priest will often pnek the tongue of the witch with a 
needle, and place tlie result mg blood on some rice and 
compel her to eat it 

In Bombay, the aboriginal Tharus are sujiposed to 
possess spmi.il jmweis of witchcraft, so that the "Land 
ot Tharus " is a synoimn for witdi land In Gorakhpur, 
w’ti In s ate also vet y minus011s, and the half-gypsy Han- 
fatas, or gram-r.in lcs, are notorious believers in witu h- 
ciaft In h:s interesting Pofmfar Pilu’jou and l-o/h loic 
of Soythr'/n India , Mr \V (’moke, who lias had exceptional 
oppirrtumLcs for the study of tfie native character, and 
who lias done much to deal uji the dark places of Indian 
popmlar mvt holoyy, sa\s legardmg the various types of 
Indian wih hes — 

* At tin 1 ju'esent day the half-deified witch most dreaded 
in the Fastem Ihstnets () f Lie North-western Provinces 
is Lona, or Non.i, .1 ( lunnarin m woman of the eurriet 
caste Her legend is m tins wise 'file great physician 
Dhanwantnra, who coirespnmis to Lmj man I la him of the 
Muhammadans, was once on his wn\ to 1 ure King Pnnkshtt, 
and was deceived and bitten by the sn.th <' king Takshaka 
He therefore beared his son- to roast him and eat lus 
flesh, and Bins succeed to his magical powers The snake 
king dissuaded them Mam eating fhe unholy meal, and they 
let the Cauldron containing it Huai down the Ganges A 
rurriet woman, mined Lona,, found it and ale the contents, 
and thus sat 1.1 • ded to the m\ die powers* of I )fmnwuntura 
She 1 berime stdful m mMs i>attuularl\ of snakebite 
funnily she wis <lis'o\eu*d to be a yap h by the (extra- 
onlinam rajvubtv with much she ( on hi pJ.mt out me 
seedhm’.s One day the people watched her, and saw that 
when she beamed heme! I ennbsiived she stnp>ped hix'sclt 
naked, and taking the bundle of the plants in her hands 
threw them into the a»r, reciting certain spells. When the 
seedlings forthwith arranged themselyes 111 their proper 
places, tin 1 s;v‘< labors (.ailed out in listomshment, and 
imdmg herself Hist o\cred, Nona rushed along over the 
count! \, and the (fiminel winch she made in her course is 
the Lorn liver (n tins dn\ So a saint in Broach formed a 
new course for a river by dragging ins clothes behind 
him 

" Another lei able wih h, whose legend is told at Mathura, 
is Pi 1 tana, tile daughter of Ball, king ot tlie lower world 
She found the infant Krishna asleep, and began to suckle 
him with her devil s milk The first drop would have 
poisoned a moital child, but Krishna drew her breast 
with such strength that lie drained her life-blood, aral the 
fiend, terrifying flu* whole kind of Braj with tier cries of 
agony, tel! lifeless on tfie ground Furopean witches suck 
the blood of < hddren , here the divine Krishna turns the 
tables on tin 1 witch 

" The Palwar Rajputs of Oiulh have a witch ancestress. 
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Soon after the birth of hot son she was engaged in bailing 
cakes. Her infant began to try, amt she was obliged to 
peiform a double duty At tins pnnturr he r husband 
arrived just m tune to see Ins demon vvite aa-mme gigantic 
and supernatural proportions, so as to allow botli the 
baking ,uid nursing to go on at the same time lint 
finding her see ret daonen d, the witch disappeared, 
leaving her son as a legacy to lier astoffish< 4 d husband 
Here, though the story is incomplete, we have almost 
certainly, as m the c <im 4 of Nona ( hamann, one of the 
Melusina type of legend v\ here tin' sfipernaUnvil wife 
leaves her husband and children, because he violated some 
taboo, by which he is forbidden to see her in a state of 
nudity, or the like 

“The histoiy of vviUhciaft m India , as m Kurope, is 
one of the saddest pages in t he annals of the people Nowa¬ 
days the power of British law has almost entire!) sup¬ 
pressed the horrible outiag<s which, under the native 
administration were habitually pr.u Used lhit paitnm- 
larly in the more remote and urn lvih/ed parts? of the i ountry 
this superstition still exists m the minds of the people 
and o< cas'onal i min at ions of n, wlneli appear m our 
eriniui.il records, ;irr <|uite suflu lent to show that any 
relaxation of tin* activity of our magistrate', and po]i( e 
would undoubtedly lead to its revival in some of its more 
shoe King forms " 

'File aborigines of India hve in great icar ot ghosts and 
invisibly spirits, and a. considerable portion of their time 
is given up to averling the evil lnhucruis of these Pro- 
tcetives of every description litter their houses, and the 
appro.u hes to them, and they wear numerous amivht's for 
the purpose of averting cwl liitlm nces Regaidmg these, 
Mr Crooks s.l\ s 

“ Some of the Indian gho,ts, like the If) it of the Vabian 
Nights, ran grow to thg length of ten v ]unas 01 eight y null s. 
In one of the Bengal tales a ghost is identified because she 

< an stretch out her hands seveial yards tor a vessel Some 
ghosts possess the very dangerous power of enlermg human 

< orpses, like the Vetala;, nnd swelling to an enormous si/e 
Tht‘ Kharvvars of Mirzafmi have a wild legend, which tells 
how long ago an unmariied girl of the tribe died, and was 
being cremated While the rel ttions wer < 4 collecting wood 
t or the pv re, a ghost entered tin 4 corpse, but the friends 
managed to expel him Since then great (are is ta 1 en not 
to leave the bodies of women in ova t< In d So, m the 
Vanjal>, when a gre.it person is <1 minted the bones and 
ashes are carefully wab lied till the fourth dav, to prevent a 
magician interfering with them If lu 4 lias a (banco, he 
can restore the deceased to life, and ever after n tain him 
under h s influence This is the origin of the custom hi 
G reat Britain of waking the dead, a piactiee which 1 most 
probably originated from a silly superstition as to the 
danger of a corpse being earned off by some ot the agents 
of the invisible world, or exposed to the ominous libel ties 
of brute animals.’ But in India it is eousuleied the best 
course, if the corpse cannot be immediately disposed of, 
to measure it carefully, and then no malignant Hhut <an 
occupy it. 

“ Most of the ghosts whom we have been as vet ton 
sidcnng are malignant There are, however, otliets vvlmli 
are friendly. Such are the German Gives, the Robin Good- 
fellow, Puck, Brownie and the Guild Lad of Hilton of 
Bngland, the GLishan of tin 4 Tsle of Man, the Phouka or 
Peprehaun of Ireland. Such, in one of Ins many forms, is 
the Brahmadailyct, or ghost of a Brahman who has died 
unmarried In Bengal he is believed to be more neat and 
less mischievous than other ghosts , the Bhuts carry him 
in a palanquin, he wears wooden sandals, and lives m a 
Banyan tree. 


Infernal Court.—Wierus end others, le.mud ill the lore of 
the infernal regions, have disiovertd therein pnmes and 
high digmtaues, ministers, ambassadors, ami offneis of 
state, whose names wou’d till miirh sjcu e to little purpose 
Satan is no longer the ‘.mengn of Hades, but is, so to 
speak, h ader of the opposition The tine leader :s Beelze¬ 
bub 

Initiation : The pi oi css ol cut i \ into ,i semet somety or 
stiuil.ir organisation The idea of initiation was certainly 
inherited bv the Lgypn.a.ns and Asssvrians from oldei 
neobhthu jieoples, who possessed Sei ri t oi ganfsations oi 
mvsteiies ' analogous to those ol the Medwwin of the 
North Anieinan Indians ot those of the Australian Bla< k- 
fellous We read of imtnitwn into the various grades of 
the hgvptiuii priesthood and tin 4 ‘ myTeries “ of Lleusis 
and B,U elms. (Sec Mysteries.) Tlnse pi misses piob- 
abl\- i oiiMsInl of tisfs ol nonage and luhlity (as do 
the sav age initiations} and nn hide d such a( ts as suslaimng 
a severe butielvug, ihe drinking of blood, real and im.igni- 
aiy, and so Jmth In the I'ofol \'uh, the saga ol tin 4 
Riche Indians ol Guah mala we have a pit tine ot llie initra- 
tnni tests of two hero gods on entrance to tin native 
Hades Imbed mod ol the m\Meries tvp'hed thedesunt 
of man into Hell,, and he. return to Cat 111, based on tin 4 
( oi n-mot her leered of the icMjimlion ol the wheat plant 
Initiation into flu 4 hie In r biamlusof m)sti(ism, magic 
and theosophy has In en largi Iv wntten tipon Tin 4 
pronss in icgaid to these is of < ourso enfiiclv sym¬ 
bolical, and is to be taken as nnj'lying a juepaiation for 
the login r hie and the icgt m latum ol the soul 

Institor, Henricus : Gee Malleus MalePcarum.) 

Instruments, Magical : (hi Magic.) 

Insufflation, savs hhphas Lev i, ' is one of the most impor¬ 
tant piactu.es of occult mi dicing bo.uiM 1 it is a peiiect 
sign of tlit 4 1 1 ansmission of life To inspire, as a tat 1, means 
to breath upon some pec-on or thing, and we know ahead)’, 
by the one dot tune ol i lrunes, that tin 4 viitue of things has 
created words, and that there is an exat t propoition 
between ideas and qimli, whali is the hrst foim and 
verbal re,ihs.ition of iikas Tin bicath attrmts or reju Is, 
according a 4 , it is warm or t old The warm br< a.th.ng 
coiiesj'umH to j.O'itive cle< trail v, ami the cold breathing 
to ii( 4 gativ( ele< tin it v L'mIiicM and nervous animals 
teat the < old bieathuu', ami flu experiment mav be mailt* 
upon a (.it, whose fainihanties are -mportant By hxully 
legaiding a lion or tigei ami blowing m thin face, they 
wain id be so stuptfnd as to lx foiled to lelreat before us 
Warm and pinlongul v,su {datum icgoiis the i ii< illation 
of the 4 blood, nms rl eumatu and goutv paf.fR, ie estab¬ 
lishes the balanti 4 <>f tin 4 hmminrs, and dispels lassitude. 
When th« 4 operator is svmjv.th'tu and good, it a« ts as a 
mnvirsa' m dative Gold i >r n Illation r -oot his pains 
smiH'd by < nr,t' .turns ai d llmdu at ( limulatioiis The 
two In eat lungs must, Bunion 4 , lx 4 usi cl alteinatel), 
observing tin 4 poieut) of tin 4 human ofeanism, and a* ting 
hi a toidim \ manner upon the poles. vvlmli must be 
treated mu csslulR to an opposite magnetism Thus, to 
( ure an mllamed eve the out 4 winch is not at«ee ted must be 
sub|((t<d to a vv.um and gentle unuj/Iation, cold insuffla¬ 
tion being [uaetts< d iijmit the suffering im 4 mb( 4 r at the same 
dtstain ( 4 and m tin 4 same pioporiufh Magnetn pusses 
have a similar rtte< t to i u sit (flat urns, and are a real bieath- 
mg b\ transpiration and radiation of the mtenor an, whicii 
is "phosphor eseent with vital light , slow passes constitute 
a warm breathing wlm !i fortihes and iais(s flu 4 spuds , 
swift passes are a (old burnt hi ng of dispi rsive nature, 
neutralising tendencu 4 s to congestion The warm insuffla¬ 
tion should be peiiormrd tiansversely, oi Horn below 
upward ; the cold insitHiation^ is more cliective wlien 
directed downward fiom above ” 
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Intuitional World : Formerly known as the Ruddlnc Plane, 
is m the thcosophic scheme the fourth world, and from it 
come intuitions. (Stc Theosophy, Solar System, and 
Intuition). 

Invocation : (See Necromancy.) 

Ireland : For mlormation regarding ancient Ireland See 
Celts." Although minimally Christianised, there is 
little doubt that the f\it«y medium al lush retained many 
relies of their foi mor t oudition of paganism, ('specially 
those which possessed a m unreal tendency This is made 
clear by the writings of (urn Id us Cantbrensis, the lirst 
account we have of Irish manueis and customs altei the 
invasion of the country bv the Ando Normans lbs 
description, for example, of tin 1 I’uggatorv o{ Sf Patrick m 
Rough 1 )erg, Co 1 lonegal, proves th.it the demonology of 
the Catholn t hurch had already tused With the animism 
of Irish native, heathuessr Il<> says 

“ There is a lake m l Isti r containing an island divided 
into two parts In one of these stands a i lunch of especial 
sanctity, and it is most agreeable and <h light ful, as well as 
beyond measure glorious (or the visitations of angels <md 
the multitude of tin' saints who visible liupient it The 
other part, being (mired with rugn d (rays, is reported to 
he the resort of de\ils u u! v ,• and to he almost always flu' 
theatre on who h cimvils of < v il spirits visible pm form thru 
rites This part of the island ( ontams nine juts, and 
should any one pen ham e \eatmr to spend the night m one 
of them (wlm li has been done, we know, at turns, bv some 
rash men), he is lmmednh ly seized b\ the malignant 
spirits, who so severely tort lire him durmg the whole 
night, inflicting on lnm such uiiutteiable sullenngs l»y 
fire and water, and other toiinents of canons kinds, that 
when morning comes sc,o c efv an v spark of life is found left in 
Vns wrcti lied body R is said that any one who has once, 
submitted to these tm meats as a penance imposed upon 
him, will not aftetwanls undergo the pains of hell, unless 
he commit some sin of a deept r dye 

“ This ])lace is called by the natives the Purgatory of St. 
Patrick For he, having to argue with a heathen rate 
concerning the torments, of hell, reserved for the reprobate, 
and tin 1 red nature and eternal duration of the futuie 
life m order to linpicss on life rude minds of the unbeln vines 
a mysterious faith in doetimes so new, so strange, so 
opposed to their prepidn <*s, ]>ioctiled by the ellieacy of 
his pravers an exemphln at ion of both states e\ mi on ('.it tli, 
as a salutary lesson to the si ubborn minds ot the people ” 
The ancient Irish believed m the possibilitv ot the trans¬ 
formation of human bungs into animals, and (>u nidus m 
another narrative <>( ta< ts pm pm ting to have come under 
his personal notice pm\ es that tins belief had lost none of 
its sigmfu ance with the Irish ot the latter halt of the twelfth 
century the case is also interesting as be my one of flic 
lirst recorded examples of ly< inlhinps (q v i m the British 
Isles, and that must fee our e\n use for quoting it at some 
length 

About three years betoie the arrival of Fail [ohn in 
Ireland, it chanced that .i pi lest, who was joinne\ i my 
from Ulster towards Meath, was benighted m a certain 
wood on tin* boidirs ot Mi ath While, m company with 
only a young lad, lie w is wall hang by a fire which he had 
kindled under the branches ot a spreading tree', In' a 
wolt came up to them, and immediately addressed them to 
this ('fleet ■ *’ Rest secure, and In* not afraid, foi then' is no 
reason you should fcai, whore no fear is > ’ The travellers 
bi mg stn.ii k with nst oimUimeul and alarm, the wolf added 
some orthodox words referring to God The pne'st then 
implored lnm, and adpiied him by Almighty (hid and 
faith in the Trinity, not to hurt them, but to inform them 
what creature it was in the shape ot a beast uttered human 
words The wolf, after giving catholic replies to all 


questions, added at last: 1 There are two of us, a man and 
a woman, natives of Ossorv, who, through the curse of 
Natalis, saint and abbot, are compelled every seven years 
to pul otf flie human form, and depart from the dwellings 
ol men (.Hulling entirely the* human form, we assume 
that of wolves At the end of lhe seven years, if they 
chance to survive, two others being substituted in their 
pla< es, they return to their country and their former shape. 
And now, she who is my partner in this visitation lies 
dangerously sick not far hum licmce, and, as she is at the 
point of death, J beseech von, inspired by divine charity, 
to give, her tile consolations of your priestly office ’ 

” \t tins wood the priest followed the wolf trembling, as he 
led the way to a tree at no great distance, m the hollow 
of which lie beheld a she wolf, who under th.it shape was 
penning foi lh human sighs and groans, On seeing the 
priest, having saluted him with human courtesy, she' gave 
thanks to t.nd, who m tins extremity had vouchsafed to 
visit her with such consolation She then received from 
the pi lest all the* ntes of the church duly pcrlormed, as 
far as the last communion This also she importunately 
demanded earnestly supphratnig him to complete his 
good offices by giving her the* viaticum The priest 
stoutly asserting that he was not provided with it, the 
1 1('-wo11, who lud withdrawn to a short distance, came 
bui k and pointed out a small missal book, (ontammg 
some consei i ate d wafeis, wlni h the pi test earned on his 
journey, suspended lioni Ins neck, under Ins garment, after 
the tasluon of the country He then mtreated lnm not to 
deny them the gift ol God, and the aid destined lor them 
by Hume Pio-videne**-, and, to remove all doubt, using 
Ins claw for a hand, he toie otf the skin ol the she-wolf, 
from th(‘ head down to the navel, folding it back Thus 
she immediately presented the hum ot an old woman. 
The finest, seeing this, and compelled by his tear more than 
Ins icv.son, gave the communion, the tei ifueiit having 
earnestly implored it, and devoutly partaking of it. 
1 mmediatelv afterwards the he-wolf lolled back the skin 
and fitted it to its original form. 

These rites having been duly’, rather than rightly 
performed, the he-wolf gave 1 them lus company during 
t he whole night at their little hre, behaving more like* a 
man than a beast When morning came, he led them out 
ol the wood, and, leaving the prieH to pursue his journey 
pointed out to him the direct road lor a long (list,nice At 
his departure, he also gave him many thanks foi the benelit 
be had confemd. promising lnm still gieater l ('tin ns of 
gratitude, if the Foul should call lnm back horn lus pu sent 
exile, two |).n ts <>1 wlm h he had aheacly completed 

It ( ham c'd, about two v cats after wards, that 1 was 
passing through Meath, at the time when the bishop ot that 
laud had convoked a synod, having also invited the assist¬ 
ant ol the nrighbounng bishops and abbots, in order to 
have* their joint counsels on what was to be done in the 
affair winch had i onic to lus knowledge by’ the priest's 
confession The bishop, hearing that I was passing through 
those parts, sent me a message by' two of Ins ( lerks, request¬ 
ing me, if possible, to be personally present when a matter 
of so mm h importance was under consider atom , but if I 
could not attend lie begged me at least to signily my 
opinion m writing The clerks detailed to me all the cir¬ 
cumstances, wlm h indeed I had hcaid bet ore horn other 
persons , and, as I was prevented by urgent business from 
bung pi (-sent at the synod, f made up for my absence by 
giving them the benelit of my adv n e m a letter The 
bishop and synod, vw'ding to it, ordered the priest to 
appear before the pope with letters from them, setting 
foi tli what had on nrred, with the priest’s concession, to 
which instrument the bishops and abbots who were present 
at the synod affixed their seals.” 
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“ In our own turn* we have soon persons who, by magical 
arts, turned any substance about them into hit pigs, as 
they appeared (but they were always red), and sold them 
in the markets. However, they disappeared as soon as they 
crossed any water, returning to their real natute , and 
with whatever rare they were kept, then assumed loim 
did not last beyond three days It has also been n trenueiit 
complaint, from old times as well as m tin* jmsent, that 
certain hags m Wales, a 4 - well as m Ireland and Scotland 
changed themselves into tin shape of limes, that, sue king 
teats undei this counterfeit form, they might stealthily 
rob other people’s milk 

In Anglo-Norman times sotferv was widely piatirsed 
but notices are scarce It is only by fugitive passages 
in the works of Ivnglish wiiters who constantly a iiun.idvei t 
against the superstitious nature and practice, ol the lush 
that we glean any mlonn ition concerning the occult Ins- 
tory of the country The great (au^e cihbn of the Lady 
Ali< e Kyteler (<| y ) shook the entire Anglo Norman 
colony dining several successive years m the first halt of 
the fourteenth century Pile party of the Bishop ot Ossory 
the relent less opponent of the Lady Alice, boasted that by 
her proses ution they had rut belaud ot a nest ol muc erers, 
but then: is reason to believe that hihuid could have 
furnished numerous similar instant es ol bl.uk magic had 
the actois in them been of similar rank to the lll-lated 
lady-that ls of snlhnent lmpoitanre in the is cs ot 
chi omelets 

In this connect ion a work oti //ish U’ittfjnult and I it wan*. 
olo'Cv l>y Mt St John 1 ) Seymour (n> 1 qk >; is ol stiikingmml 
pregnant interest We do not gather bom it that Mr 
Seymour had auv prcvimo genetal knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject he handles before writing this book, and he appears 
to take it for granted that vitehvralt in behind is purely 
an alien system, lmpoitcd into tin island bv the Anglo- 
Normans and S< ottish immigrants lo t he noith Plus 
undoubh'dly is the case so far as the distiu ts of the I Vile 
and of Lister are eotvrei ned, but sin e!y 11 ( anm 1 be npphe d 
to the Keltic districts of Inland Iveganling these Mi 
Sevmoui is slimit, but it will occur to most reaih is that the 
analogy of (Vibe Scotland, which abounded m wifi hi sand 
witeh-c ustoms, is poweiful evidem (' that a system sinulir 
to that m vogue in the Highlaudsobtained in the aboriginal 
districts of Ireland Lai 1 y Irish works conlam numeious 
refereiu i's to son cry, and practices are i hronn led in them 
wh.it h bear a close resemblaiu c to those of t he shainuns and 
me<lieme-meii of savage tribe-, all ovn the world Animal 
transfot matum, one ol the most common feats ot the 
witch, is alluded to again and again m the an cm nt Irish 
eye les, and there are few herpes m Hibernian legend who 
have not a lair stock of working magic .it their hngii-cnds 
Wonder-working druids, too, abound Mr Seymour 
will have it that “ in Celtic Inland dealings with the 
unseen were not regarded with such abhorrence, and 
indeed had the sanction ot custom and antiquity ” lie 
also states that “the Celtic element had its own super¬ 
stitious beliefs, but these never developed m this dim turn ” 
(the direction of Witchcraft) This is very elilhe nil to 
believe The lack ot records of such a system is no criterion 
that it never existed, and we have not the least hesitation 
in saving that a thorough examination of the subject 
would prove that a vcutable system of witchcraft obtained 
in Celtic Inland as elsewhere, altho *gh it may not have 
been of “ Celtic ” origin. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Seymour's book is most inter¬ 
esting as dealing with those Anglo-Norman and Scottish 
portions of Inland where the belief in witchcraft followed 
the lines of those in vogue in the mother-countries of the 
immigrant populations, lie sketches the cause celebre of the 


Kvteler case fq v ), touches on the circumstances con¬ 
nected with the 4 Karl of Desmond and notes the case 4 of the 
Irish prophetess who insisted upon warning the ill-fated 
fames l of Scotland on the night of his assassination at 
Betth Tt is not stated bv tin 4 ancient chronic ler, quoted 
by Mr Seymour, fiom vvliat pert ol Ireland the 4 watch in 
question emanated for a v\it<h she undoubtedly was 
as she possessed a familiar spirit, lluthurt, whom she 
alleged had made her cognisant of the coming catastrophe. 
Mr Seymour does not seem to be avvue ot the* lnstoiv ol 
this spirit He is the 4 Teutonic l bide kin (q v ) or I hide kin, 
the weuicr of the hood, sometimes also alluded to .is 
Iltckdihin, well known throughout Cermanv and Handeis 
as ,i spec lc*s of house-spirit oi biownne Tinthemius alludes 
to him as a spirit known to the 4 Saxons who attached 
himself to tin 4 Bishop ol Hildeshemi" and we find him 
ciopping up here 4 and these in occult history From this 
Circumstance it might with justice be 4 inferred that the 
witch m question (\une fioin some part ol behind which 
had been settled by r Teutome immigrants, and menu 
probably from Bister, but the 4 data is lusulhcicnt to permit 
us to came hide this delimtely 

Biom tin* most scanty materials, Mr Seymour lias coin- 
jciled a book ot outst Hiding interest lie passes m review 
the 4 witclnu a it trials of tin 4 X\ I c nifurv, the 4 burning ot 
\dam Hubh, of the Leinster tnal of O'Toole* ami ( ollrge 
Oreen in i for heresy, and the passing of the 4 statute 4 
agunst wife hrialt in Inland in i ySo The prc\nilciu e of 
witchcraft m Inland during tin sixteenth eeutuiy is 
proved lev lum to have 1 been \tiy gfce.it indeed, but a 
number ot the 4 authorities he cites, as to the existence 4 of 
sou mgs iii the (been Isle, almost certainly reler to the 

more 4 Leltu pm hems ot it , for example Kieh and Stnm- 

1 mi si lie 4 has an exi client note 4 upon the 4 em hantments ol 
the Lari ol Desmond who demonstrated to has young and 
boautuil wife the 4 possibi !i l u s ol ammal < i afisloi mat ion by r 
c hanging him-ell into a bud, a hag, a v ulture, and a gigantic 
S'ci]cent Human relations with the Devil arc* dwelt upon 
at length lev Mr Sc vnumr m a r.my e hapter, and we 4 are told 

how he 4 was cheated by a doe tor ol divinity and laiseM on 

occasion bv esatain sore erers Idoieme* Newton, the 
watch ol Youghal claims an entire chapter to hcisell, .and 
worthily, lor her east* is one ol the 4 most absorbing in the 
history of witeheralt At auv i.ite, whatcvei lie 1 !’ occult 
])'ivvei >, she spli'iielieliy sin f re cit'd m setting a whole' com¬ 
munity by the 4 ears Hlmstly doings and appantions, lairy 
possession, and de'ahngs with the wee folk’ate also included 
in tlu 4 volume , and Mr Sey mmir has not eonimed himself 
to Inland, but has followed <>m of his countrywomen to 
Arne'rica, where he 4 shows how slu 4 gave congenial cmploy- 
me 4 nt to the* lauatu< Lotton Mather (<j v ) Witchcraft 
notice's of the seventeenth eeaitury in Anti mi and Island 
Magee comptise tin* eighth (’hapter , and the ninth and last 
bung down tin 4 affairs of sore eery m belaud Irom the year 
1807 to the present day I'he 4 last notice 4 is that of a trial 
for murder 111 1011, when a vvretched woman was tried for 
killing another - an old-age pensioner in a fit of insanity 
A witness deposed that he met the accused 011 the road on 
the* morning of the Ciime* holding a statue or ligun* in liei 
hand, and repeiting three 4 times “ 1 have* the old witch 
killed 1 got {lower from the Blessed Virgin to kill her ” 
It appears that the watc h quoted in question threatened to 
plague* the murderess with lats and nine , a single rodent 
had ev ldently penetrated to her abode, and was followed 
by r the bright vision ot .1 lady who toidthc accused that she 
was in danger, and furtheu informed her that if she received 
the old pensioner’s pension-book without taking off her 
clothes and cleaning them and putting ^out her bed .and 
cleaning up the house, she would re< eive dirt for ever and 
rats and mice.” This is not an isolated case, and show's 
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how hard such superstitions die in the more remote portions 
of civilised countries 

We have reviewed Mr Seymour’s book at some length 
because it represents pra< tically all that exists on the 
subject in question. Hut it would be interesting to see 
him further his researches by an examination into such 
of the native Irish records as exist Such a course would 
most probably result m the rescue of a considerable amount 
of detail which would enable him to complete the occult 
history of his country. 

Iron : Its occult virtues are thus described by Plinv, accord¬ 
ing to Holland • ~ ‘ As touching the use of Yron and steele 
in Physicke, it serveth otherwise than for to lainice, cut, 
and dismember withal , for take the knife or dagger, an 
make an ymaginerie circle two or three times round with 
the point thereof upon a young child or an elder bodie, and 
then goe round withall about the partic as often, it is a 
singular preservative against all poysons, sorceries, or 
enchantments Also to take any yron n.ule out of the 
coffin or sepulchre wherein man or woman heth buried, and 
to sticke the same fast to the Untie or s’de post of a dore, 
leading cither to the house or bed-chamber where any 
dooth lie who is haunted with Spirits in the night, he or she 
shall be delivered and seemed fiom such phanastirall 
illusions. Moreover, it is said, th.it if one be lightly 
pricked with the point of sword or dagger, which hath been 
the death of a man, it is an excellent remedy agamst the 
pains of sides or breast, which come with sudden pnekesor 
stitches.” 

In certain parts of Scotland and the North of Ireland, 
there is a belief m the potent y of iron lor warding off the 
attacks of fairies An iron poker, laid! across a * radio, 
will, it is believed, keep the fairies away until the child is 
baptised The Rev John (• Campbell m his Superstitions 
of the Scottish Highlands relates how when a child, he ami 
another boy were believed to be protected from a fairy 
which had been seen at a certain spot by the possession, 
the one of a knife, and the other of a nail Tins was at 
Appm in Argyllshire 

Irving’s Church, Speaking with Tongues in : In 1831 an 
outbreak of speaking with tongues occurred in the con¬ 
gregation of Edward living, in London For several 
years Irving had waited for such a visitation, and had 
instituted special early-morning' services tor the purpose 
of hastening it At length, 111 July, 1831, the “ visitation 
came, first one and then another of the congiegation speak¬ 
ing with ” tongues ” and with prophet'C nutterance 
Irving himself was not at first entirely disposed to accept 
the utterances as of divine origin But the undoubted 
good faith and irreproachable doctrine 1 of Ins Hoc k re¬ 
assured him Robert Baxter who was absent at the com¬ 
mencement of the outbreak, but who was himself lnihienceei 
to prophesy at a Inter date', has left an at count of lus 
experiences. The phenomena did not greatly dider from 
that of similar outbreaks The inspired speakers weie 
otten attended by physical symptoms, sm h convulsions, 
and they spoke 111 loud, somewhat unnatural tones. Baxter 
declares that he spoke sentences in Latin, French, nnd 
unknown languages At length, however, evil spirits 
began to appeal in the company, some of the congregation 
admitting that they had been possessed by false spirits. 
The outbreak seen aiterwards died out 
Isaac of Holland : Very little is known about the life of this 
alchemist, but he is commonly supposed to have lived and 
worked earlv in the fifteenth century, the principal reason 
for assigning his career to that period being that m lus 
writings he refers to Geber, Dastin, Morien and Arnold do 
Villanova, but not to more modern authorities ; while 
again, he appears to have been acquainted with various 
chymical processes discovered towards the close of the 


fourteenth century, and hence it may reasonably be 
deduced that he did not live anterior to that time. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition Isaac worked along with his sou, whose 
name is not recorded, and the pair are usually regarded 
having been the first men to exploit ehynustry in the* 
Netherlands They are said to have been particularly 
skilful 111 the manufac Lire of enamels and aititni.il gems, 
ami it is noteworthy tli.it no 1-ess distinguished an alchemist 
than Paracelsus attached value to the 1 Hitchmen’s researches 
while these are also mentioned with honour by the seven¬ 
teenth century English scientist, Robert Boyle 

Isaac compiled two scientific treatises, the one entitled 
Dc Tripiin Online EIimyis cl La pulls Thcona, and the other 
Opera Muieraha Joamns Isaan llollandi , ,s ive dc I.apide 
Philosophico, and both were published at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century The more important of the 
two is the last named, wherein the author sets foitli his 
ideas on the exalting of base metals into Sol and Luna, and 
shows by the aid of illustrations exactly what kind of 
vessels should be used for tins purpose* 

Isagoge : {See Arbatel.) 

Isham, Sir Charles : (See British National Association of 
Spiritualists.) 

Ismaalites : {Sec Assassins.) 

Isomery : {See Alchemy.) 

Issintok, Eskimo Sorcerers : {See Eskimos.) 

Italy : (For Ancient Italy see Rome.) Magic and sorcery 
in medneval Italy seem strangely enough to have centred 
round many great personalities of the rlnm h, ,md even 
several popes have been included by the historians of occult 
science m the ranks of Italian sorcerers and alchemists 
There appears to have been some sort ol tradition the origin 
of whah is by no means clear, that the popes had been given 
over to the practice of magii ever Mine the f ent|i century, 
and it was alleged that Silvester II ton/essed to this 
charge on lus death-bed Lew states Inal 1 Ioiionus III, 
who preached tin 1 (Tusades, was an abominable necroman¬ 
cer, and author of a gnnvnre or book by whn h spirits were 
evoked, the use of whn li is reserved exclusively to the 
priesthood Platjn.i, quoting from Maitmus Polonus, 
states that Silvester, who was a proficient mathematician 
and versed in the Kahala on one occasion evoked Satan 
himself and obtained h.s assistance to gam the pontifical 
crown. Eurthei more he stipulated as the price of selling 
h.s soul to the Bevd that he should not die except at Jerusa¬ 
lem, to whn h place he inwanlly delta mined he would never 
betake lumsel f He duly became Pope, but on one oc caMon 
whilst < elrbi at mg mass in a ieitam s burch ,tl Rome, lie 
felt ext 1 finely ill, and suddenly remembered that lie wa, 
officiating m a chapel dedicated to the Holy ( toss of Jerusa¬ 
lem lb* had a bed Set up m the chapel, to which he 
summoned the < animals, and confessed that he had hold 
communic ition with the powers of evil He further 
arranged that when dead Ins body should be plated upon a 
car of green wood, and should be drawn by tw-o homes, one 
black and the other white ; that they should be started on 
their eotitse, but neither led nor driven, and that where 
they halted there hn remains should be entombed The 
conveyance stopped m front of the Lateral!, and at this 
juncture mod terrible noises proceeded fiom it, which led 
the bystanders, to suppose that the soul of Silvester had 
been seued upon by Satan in virtue of their agreement. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that most of these legends 
concerning papil necromancers are absolute inventions 
and can be traced through Platma and Polonus to Galfridus 
and Gervaise, the necromancer, whom Maude has rightly 
termed ” the greatest forger of fables, and the most notori¬ 
ous liar that ever took pen in hand ! " On a par with such 
stones is that of Pope Joan, who for several years sat on 
the papal throne although a woman, and who was supposed 
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to be one of the blackest sorceresses of all time To tier 
many m i^ic books are attributed. Lev; has an interesting 
passage in his //eery of Maqic, m which ho states that 
certain engravings in a Life of tins female pope, put porting 
to represent her, are nothing else th.m aunent taiots 
representing fsis crowned with a tiara " It is well known,’' 
lie says, “ that the lueroglvpln< hgmre on the second 
tarot card is still called the Lem.lie I\ipo,’ being a woman 
wearing a tiaiT, on which are Lite pom’s o[ tlie crescent 
moon, or ilie horns of ls;s ” It is much more possible that 
the author of the grininue m question was llonoiius II , the 
anti-pope, or perliaps .mother llonomis who is described 
as the son of Luclid and master of the Tin bans Hut .ill 
It.iliannerromancersandmagK lans wc re by no means < huich- 
men--.indeed medi.eval Italy was h.irdh a pine for the 
magically inclined, so stringent were the laws ot the < him h 
against the Black Art Astrology, however, thmi Abed to 
some extent, and Us practitioners do not appear to have 
been unduly persecuted A Moreutme ast i olneer, named 
Basil, H'hn flourished at the lx ginning of the lilteenth cen¬ 
tury, obtained some lepute for successful picdn turns , and 
is saul to have foretold to Losmo de Medu \ that he would 
attain exalted dignity, as the same plaints had been in 
aseendeiu y at the hour ol Ins birth, as m that of the bnipeior 
(diaries V Many lemarkable predations weie made by 
Antiochus Tibertus of Komagna, who was tor some time 
councillor to Rundolpho de Maletest.i, Pinue ol Rmnm 
He foretold to 1 ns friend, Condo de Bogm, the (ilelnated 
soldier, that he was mijusth suspec ted by Ins be.sl frn ml, 
and would fo’leit his hie through Mispn ion Of himsell 
he predicted that he would die on the sealfold, and of the 
Prune of Kinum, Ins patron, that he would die a beggar m 
thy hospital fot tlie poor at Bologna It is stall d that thy 
prophecies came tine in eve ty detail 

Although tin' notices of sot eery in medneval times are 
few and far between in rtahan history, there is reason to 
suspect that although magic was not outwardly practised, 
it lurked hidden in by-paths and emt-of-the wav places 
We ha\ e an ext el lent portrait of the modi.ev al Italian 
magician in those popular nn ths iegardmg VngU the 
Limhaliter 'The lame of Virgil the Root had waxed so 
gieat m ancient Italy, that in due course of time Ins name 
was synonymous wdh lame jisell From that it is a short 
step to the ntl i dmtion of supernatuial jimvi'r, and Vngd 
the Roman poet became m the popular mind the medneval 
Pan banter His myth is symptomatic ol lnaga in mediae¬ 
val Italy as a whole, and it may tllerefoie be given heie at 
some length 

Wlien the popular mvth of Virgil the Pm luinter first 
grew into repute is uncertain, but probably 1 lit* earliest 
faint conception arose about the beginning of the tenth 
centurv, and each succeeding generation embroidered 
upon it some fantastic impossiluhty. Soon, in the South 
of Italy —for tho necromancer’s lame was of southern 
origin—there floated dim, mysterious legends ol the 
enchantments which he had wrought Thus he fashioned 
a brazen fly, and planted it on the gate of fair 1 Ln thi nope 
to free the city from the inroads of the insects of Bee Izelnib 
On a Neapolitan hill he built a statue of brass, and placed 
in its mouth a trumpet ; and lo 1 when flu north wind blevy 
there came from that trumpet so tern hit* a roar that it 
drove back into the sea the noxious blasts of Vulcan’s 
forges, which, even to this dav, seethe and hiss ncai the 
city of Puossola. At one of the gates ol Naples he raised 
two statues of stone, and gifted them respectively with the 
power of blighting or blessing the strangers who, on enter¬ 
ing the city, passed by one or the other of them He con¬ 
structed three public baths for the removal of every disease 
which afflicts the human frame, but the physicians, in a 
wholesome dread of losing their patients and their fees, 


caused them to be destroyed Other wonders lie wrought. 
wlu< h m time assumed a connected form, and were woven 
into a life of the enchanter, hrst printed in Lrem h about 
i po-1520 A still luller history appeared in Lnelish, the 
well known ‘ Life of Virgilius,” about 150H. printed by 
Hans Doesboreke at Vn twerp It sets forth with tolerable 
clearness the popul.ir tvpe of the medi.eval magician, and 
Will be our guide m the following biographic al sketch 

Virgil was the son ol a w’calthv senator of Rome, 
wealthy and powcuful enough to c irrv on w.n with the 
Roman Lmperor As Ins both was 1 mm aided b\ extra- 
oidnunv portent^, if is no marvel that eun in childhood 
hi' showed himself endowed with cvtraordmarv mental 
powers. and his lather having Ihe sagacity to discern m 
lum an embrvo m < i om.incej, sent him, while still very 
young, to study at the Lniveisity ol 'Toledo, where the 
art ol magu k ” was taught with cxtraoi di nai y success. 

There he studied diligently, fot he was of gre.it under¬ 
standing, and speedily acquired a piofmmd insight into 
the ei eat Sheniaia of the Chaldean loi <' But this insight 
w r a , due. not so nun h to nocturnal vigils over ubstiuse 
books, as to the help he leceived from a very valuable 
fa mi bar Vnd this was the < 111 ions fashion 111 which he 
was inlrodmed to the s ml lannhar 

L t H u 1 a t \ me the silmleis at 'Tolenlen liadde Iveenoe 
to goo to p! is e ,md spoite tliem 111 the fvldes after the 
usu.ince ot tin* olde lyme , and there was also Virgilius 
theiby also walks Uge jmong th(' livlles all about It 
fortuned he speed a ereat hole in the syde of a gieat livll, 
whet cm he went to depe that he cult# not set* no more 
l\ght, and than he went a 1 vie 11 fcrtluu therein, and then 
lie sawe soon lvght ugaync, and than vvente he fourth 
streyghte And wit Inn a 1 \ 11 It wv le alter he ha rile a volte 
that called, ‘Vugilms, Vugilms,' and he loked aboute, 
and he (olde nat set' nobodye 'Than Virgilius spake, and 
asked, ‘ Who t alh'tli rue * ’ 'Than luu de he the voyce 
agav ne, but he sawe nobod) e Than sa\d he, ‘ Vngihus, 
see ye not that 1) tell bomde l\inge byside you there, 
marked with that vvorde ? ’ 'Than answeied Virgilius, 

' l see that boide well enough’ The \o\ee said, ‘Boo 
away that bomde, and lette me out theratte ’ 

“ ‘ Than answered Vn gihus to the voyte that was under 
the 1 \ tell bourde, and sav'd, ‘Who ait thou that talkest 
me so t ' Thau answered the dev \ 11 , ‘ 1 am a devyll 1011- 
jlin'd out of the bod\' of a certe\ ne man, and banvsslied lino 
tyll the daye ol jugement, without tlial l be delyvered by 
the liaudes of men Thus. Virgilius, I pi ay thee delyver 
me out ol this pavn, and 1 shall show' unto tine many 
bokts ol nygiomancv, and how thou shall cum by it l)tly, 
and shalt.e know'r the pr.ictvsc therein, that no man 111 the 
science of n\ gi onum y shall (sur)pass thee, and, more¬ 
over, l shall sliovvc and mlormr tliee so that thou shalt 
have all thy clesyre, whereby inethmke it is a great gyfte 
foi so lytell a don\ge, tor vc mav also thus all )our poor 
lreml\s l.elpeii, and make ivghte your niiii'iiiU'S un- 
nnght) 

Thorough that great promise was \irgihus tempted, 
lie badde the l) r nd shovve the bokes to h\in, that lie 
myght have and occupy them at his w\ll And so the 
fymi showed h)in, and then Virgilius pulled open a bourde, 
and there 1 was a lytcll hole, and thereat wrange the devyll 
out lyke a yeel, and cam and stode befoie Virgilius lyke 
a bigge man 

“ ' 'Thereof Virgilius was astomed, and morvoyled 
gre.itcly thereof, that so gieat a man myght com out at 
so ly tell a hole 1 

“ " Then saycl Virgilius, ‘ Shu lde ye well passe into the 
hole that ye cam out of ? 1 4 Yes, 1 shall well,' sayd the 
devyll. ‘ 1 holde the beste pledge that I have, ye shall 
not do it.’ 4 Well,' sayd the devyll, 4 thereto 1 consents/ 
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And then the devyll wrange hvmsolf into the lytell hole 
a a C n, and as he was therein, Virgihus kyvered the hole a,gen 
with the bourde close, and so was the devyll begyled, and 
mvght not there come out agen, but there abyrieth shutte 
styll therein Than called the devyll dredefully (drearily) 
to Virgihus, and sayd, 1 What have ye done > ’ Virgihus 
answered, k Abyde there styll to your day apoynted.’ 
And fro thensforth abydeth he there 

Virgil’s father died soon alter this event, and las 
estates being seized by his former colleagues, lus widow 
sunk into extreme poverty Virgil accordingly gathered 
together the wealth he had amassed by the exercise of lus 
magical skill, and set out for Koine, to replace lus mother 
in a position proper to her rank At Toledo, however, 
tic was a famous student , at Rome lie was a despised 
scholar, and when he besought the Fmperor to execute 
justice and restore to him lus estate, that potentate — 
ignorant of the magician’s power -Simply replied, 1 Me- 
thinketh that the land is well divided to them that have 
it, for they may help you m their need ; wh.it needeth 
you for to care for the disheriting of one school-master 
Bid him take heed, and look to lus schools, for he hath no 
right to any laud here about the city of Rome ’ 

Four years passed, and only such replies*, as this were 
vouchsafed to Virgil’s frequent appeals for justice (Row¬ 
ing at length a-weary of the delay, he resolved to exercise 
his wondrous powers m his own behalf When the harvest - 
time 1 came, lie ac< ordingly shrouded the whole of his right¬ 
ful inheritance with a vapour so dense that the now pro¬ 
prietors weie. unable to approach it, and under iti ( over 
lus nu'ii gathered in the gntire crop with perfect senility. 
This done, the mist disappeared Then a great indignation 
possessed the souls of Ins enemies, and the\ assembled tin ir 
swordsmen, and marched against him to take off lus head 
Such was their power that tin* Fmperor for hear fled out of 
Rome, ‘ for they were twelve senators that had all the 
world under them ; and if \irgihus had had right, lie had 
been one of the twelve, but they had disinherited him and 
lus mother ' When they drew near, Virgil om e more 
baftled their designs by cmlrcling lus patrimony with a 
rampart of cloud and shadow 

The Fmperor, with surprising inconsistency, now 
coalesced- with the Senators against Virgil—whose magii at 
powers Ik; probably feared far more than tin* rude torn* of 
the senatorial magnates and made war against him 
But who can prevail against the arts of necromancy p 
Fmperor and senators were beaten, and fiom that moment 
Virgil, with marvellous generosity, became the faithful 
friend and powerful supporter ol his sovereign . . . " 

It may not generally be known that Virgil, Incudes being 
the saviour of Rome, was the founder of Naples Thus 
feat had its origin, like so many other great actions, m the 
power of love. 

Virgil’s imagination had been fired by the reports that 
reached him of the surpassing loveliness of the Sultan’s 
(laughter Now the Sultan lived .it Babylon (that is, at 
Cairo—the Babylon of the inedueval romancers), and the 
distance might have daunted a less ardent lover and less 
potent magician But Virgil’s necromantic skill was 
equal to a bridge in the air -where other glowing spirits 
have often reused fair castlesand passing over it, he 
found his way into the Sultan’s palace, —into the Princess's 
chamber,—and speedily overcoming her natural modesty, 
bore her back with him to Ins Italian bower of pleasaunce 
There having eiqoved their fill ot love and pleasure, he 
restored to her bed in her father’s palace Meanwhile, her 
absence had been noted, but she was soon discovered on 
her return, and the Sultan repairing to her chamber, interro¬ 
gated her respecting her disappearance, fie found that 


she knew not who it was that had carried her otf, nor 
whither she had been carried. 

When Virgil restored the lady on the following night, 
she took back with her, by her father's instructions, some 
of the triut plucked from the enchanter’s garden ; and 
from its quality the Sultan guessed that she had been 
earned to a southern land “ on the side of Prance ” These 
nocturnal journeys being several times repeated, and the 
Sultan’s curiosity growing ungovernable, he persuaded 
lus daughter to give her lover a sleeping-draught The 
deceived magnum was then captured in the Babylonian 
palace, and tiling into prison, and it was decreed that both 
he and lus mistress -should be punished for their love by 
death at the stake 

Necromancers, however, arc not so easily outwitted. 
As soon as Virgil was apprized ot the fate intended for him. 
In* made, by force of lus spoils, tin* Sultan and all lus lords 
believe that the gieat river of Babylon—the might Nilus— 
was <A allowing m the midst of them, and that they swam 
and lay and sprang like geese , and so they took up Yiigihus 
and the Princess, tore them from their prison, and placed 
them upon the aerial bridge And when the) were thus 
out of danger, he delivered the Sultan bom the river, and 
all tin* lords , and lo, when they recovered their humanity, 
they beheld the enchanter bearing the beautiful Princess 
a< ross the Mediterranean , and they marvelled much, and 
felt that they could not hope to prevail against Ins super¬ 
natural power 

And in this manner did Virgihus convey the Sultan’s 
daughtei over the sea to Rome And he was highly 
enamoured ot her beauty Then lie thought m his mind 
how lu* might many lur"- apparently forgetting that he 
was alreadv man led- - ' and thought m lus mind to found 
m the midst of lI k* sea a fail town with great lands belong¬ 
ing to it , and so he did b> his cunning, ami c.lilt'd it 
N iple-. * and the foundation ol if was ot gges And in 
that town ot Naples he matte a lower with lour corners 
,ind on the top lit; set an apple upon an non yard, and no 
man could pull aw ty that apple without he brake it ; and 
through that noil set lie a bottle, and on that bottle set he 
,in egg , and lit* Iianeed the apple by the stalk upon a chain, 
and so hangeth it still And when the egg stureth, c o 
should tht; town ot Naj>les quake, and wF.en the egg 
biake then should the town sink. When he had made 
an end, he h t call it Naples ’’ 

\tter accomplishing so mm h for lus Bab) Ionian beauty, 
Yirgi 1 did not mat rv her, but t iidow'itig ber \vj 111 the low'll 
of Naples and ns lands, gave her m in.image to a certain 
gtatvdee of Spam Having thus disposed of her and her 
children, the cut lunter returned to Rome, collected all 
Ins treasures, and removed them to the city hr had founded, 
where he resided for some years, and established a school 
which specdilv botanic of illustrious renown Here he 
lost his wife, bv whom he had had no issue , built baths 
and bridges,, and wiought the most extraordinary miracles. 
So passed an uncoimh d number of \ ears, and Virgil at 
length abandoned Naples tor ever, and retired to Rome, 

’ Outside the walls ot the Imperial City he built a 
goodly town, that had but one gate, and was so fenced 
round with water as to bar any one horn approaching it. 
And the entry of its one gait' was made “ with twenty-four 
iron flails, and oil each side was there twelve men smiting 
with the thills, never t easing, the one after the other ; and 
no man might tome in wuthout the lhuls stood still, but lie' 
was slain And these Hails were made with such a gin 
(contrivance) that Virgihus stopped them when he hst to 
enter in there it, but no man else could find the way. 
And in this castle put Virgihus part of his treasure privily ; 
and, when this was done, he imagined in his miml by 
what means he might make himself young again, because 
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lie thought to live longer many years, to do manv wonders 
and marvellous things And upon a time went Virgilius 
to the Kmperor, and asked him ot licence (of absence) by 
the space of three weeks But the Emperor m no wise 
would grant it unto him for lie would have Virgilius at all 
times by him ” 

Spiritualism — We ha\ e perhaps our first indication of 
the rise and spread of spiritualism in flalv in the modem 
acceptance of the town in ;m article published m the ( iritta 
Catholic u the well-known Reiman organ, entitled Modern 
Necromancy " The conclusions of the article weie 

“ Tst Some of the phenomena may be attributed to 
imposture, hallucinations, and exaggerations m the leporfs 
of those who describe it, but there is a foundation of reality 
iti the general sum of the reports which cannot have 
originated in pure invention or be wholly d'iNt 1 edited 
without ignoring the value of tiniveisal testimony 

2nd Tfie bulk ol the theories offered m explanation 
of the proven facts, only cover a leifam pen milage of 
those facts, but utterly fad to account for the balance 

“ 3rd Allowing for all that can be filt< red avav on mcie 
human hypotheses, t here are still a large < lass of phenomena 
appealing to every sense wlm h cannot be a( ( ounted lor by 
any known natural lavs, and wlm h seem to mamlrsL the 
action of intelligent beings ’’ 

D D Home list visited the principal ml u s ot Italy 111 
1852, and had been so a< 11 \ e >n his propaganda that 
numerous circles wc*r<* formed alter his departure \ lolmit 
journalistic controversies arose out of the foundation of 
these societies, with the result that public mfcnst y as so 
aroused that it could only be satisliml with flu 1 publication 
of a paper issued from (ienev.t, and edited by Dr Pictio 
Snth .ind Signor 15 V Mameri entitled // avion <t<l l cm 
Tn the journal at ( mints of the spiritual mo\ eiuents m the 
v.irious countries of Europe, and America, wen* published 
although the C'luirch and pn ss levelled the anathemas 
agamst the |Ournnl Tn the spring of 1S03 a society was 
proved at Palermo tnitit 1 ml 11 Sonet.1 Spiritual di Palermo, 
whit h had for pri'sidemt Signor J V Paleolo/o, and for 
mmiibets men of the Mump of Paolo Morelk, professor of 
Eat 111 and I ’hilosoph v 

It was about the autumn of 1 Ho.j that lee lures were fust 
given on Spintuahstic subnets 111 Italy They went 
started 111 Leghorn and Messina, and though of a very mixed 
charatter, anti often partaking largely of the lecturer's 
peculiar ldiosym rnsres on religious subjects, they scrvetl to 
draw attention to the upheaval of thought going on 111 all 
directions, in counts turn with the revelations from the 
Spirit world It could not be expected that a movement 
so startling and unprecedented as that which opened up a 
direct communication between the natural and the Spirit 
worlds could gam ground in public atceptance without 
waiting up all the latent elements of enthusiasm, fanaticism, 
and bigotry, which j>re\ailed m the Italian as m every other 
community 

In the year 1870, there had been over a hundred different 
societies formed, with varying success, in different parts of 
Italy. Two ot the most prominent flourishing at that date 
were conducted m Naples, and aceoi ding to the' french 
journal, the Revue Sptnle represented the two oppoung 
schools which have prevailed in Continental Spiritualism, 
namelv, the Reinc arn.itiomsts " whom wo have elsewhere 
classified as “ Spiritists " and the Jmmortnhsts,” or those 
known in America and England merely as “ Spiritualists " 
{See France.) 

About 1868, an immense impulse was communicated to 
the cause of Spiritualism -at least in the higher strata of 
( Italian Society—-by the visit of Mr and Mrs (hippy to 
Naples, at which place they took up their residence for two 
or three years. Mrs Guppy-—ncc Miss Nichol—of London, 


was renowned throughout Europe for her marvellous powers 
.is a L Physical force Medium ” and as Mr Guppy's wealth 
and social standing enabled him to place his gifted wife’s 
services .it the* command ot the distinguished visitors who 
crowded his salons, it soon became a matter of notoriety 
that the Inchest magnates of the land, including King 
Victor Emmanuel and many of his nearest fi lends and 
counwllois, had yielded conviction to the fiuth of the 
astounding phenomena exhibited through Mis (hippy’s 

Meditiuiship 

It was about the year r8oy that Spiritualism began to 
enjoy the advant.ice of fur and honourable* rejirrsent ation 
111 the columns ol a new papef entitled, the Auvah clcllo 
Spni/nvio, 01 “ Annals of Spiritualism ” This excellent 
journal was coinmriK cel at Tm in, and published by Signor 
Nicefnro Eiialctg with all the liberality, eneigy, and talent 
wo 1 thv alike* of flu* subject and Us editoi 

Erom the columns ol the* A wail we* learn that a \ ei)e*tnin 
Society of Spiritualists, named ' Atea elected General 
(huseppe G.mluleh then honor.u y jnvsident, and 1 eceiv e*el 
the i olio wing rrpl\ by teh'praph bom the distinguished 
hero, the* liberator e>i / ta f v ' I erateliilly accept the 
preside*!!! \ of tin* Soc ie*t y Atea Caju ei a, 2 31 el Septembe*r 

Thy sann* issue* o! the A unah c on lams a verbatim ii*poi t 
of .1 ' giand discourse, given at Morene e, by a distinguished 
liter.irv g.entieni.m, Sighoi Se-bastiaim fe'nzi, m vvhu h the* 
listeners veje e onsidcrably astonished by a rehearsal of the 
manv illustrious names ol those* who openly a* owed their 
faith m Sjurduahsm 

Tin* \ ears [Ho ; j apjiear to have been in b in Spiritualis¬ 
tic elloits Besides a huge minibc r of ininoi assoc 1.items, 
the existence of uhieh was re'eorded bom time* to time 
the* e.u 1 v numbers o( the* A wall and Iu’<ur Spmtr, a 
soeic'tv winch e oidnnied lor a long 11 me* to exeat a marked 
mllueiu'c in jirnincitmg the* study ol occult I o 1 e e * s and 
phenonn na, was formed about this time* 111 Meimic c 1 , under 
the* title* ol 'file* Mae net ic Society ol hloience 'file mem¬ 
ber* ol this assoc ml 1011 wei c* vvalhout e\ct‘plion persons 
letnatkabli* for binary and scientific' attainments, or those 
of high inlluc'ntial position 111 sourtv 

About this Imu* Mi Sevmom Kirkup, a name* familiar 
to the eai I v liutiatoi s of Sjuut ualjsm, reside cl in Horenoe, 
and coinmuiiic.ilnl many lecords of sjnrilu.il phenomena 
to the* t omloii Spiuhtal Ma‘;a me Ne*arlv ten years aflc*r 
tin* e*stablislim(*iit of the* M ignetic Society ed Elorence, 
Baron ('.intern eh* licwi, an eminent oe cultist, lounded the 
Pneumatologtc al l’sye hologn al Academy of Horcnce, but 
upon his dcMiuse it vvms cliscontinued 

Morin v Sonny In Ins I nulia, or (he (impel of the 
1 Vilitv's, oj Italy, tin* late* ( harle*s Godfrey Eeland gives a 
valuable* account of the life* and jiraetiec* ot the* modern 
Italian >!reya or witch lie* says ' In most cases she 
comes of a family in whie’h her calling or art has been 
pr.ie Used for many generations I have* no doubt that 
there are instances m which the ancestry remounts to 
meehrvval, Konun, or it may be Etruscan times The 
result has naturally bc*e*n the* acc'umulation in such families 
of much tradition But m Northern Italy, as its literature 
indicates, though there has been some slight gathering of 
fairy talc's and popular superstitions by se'holats, there* has 
never existed tin* East interest as regarded the strange lore of 
the witches, nor any suspicion that it embraced an incredible 
cjuantity of old Roman minor mjthsanel legends, such as 
Ovid has recorded, but of whic.h much escaped him and all 
olhe*r Latin writers Even yet there arc* old people in 

the Romagna of the North who know the* Etruscan names 
of tin* Twelve* Gods, and invocations to Bacchus, Jupiter, 
and Venus, Mercury, and the Lares or ancestral spirits, and 
in the cities are women who prepare strange* amulets, over 
which they mutter spells, all known 111 the old Rom in time. 
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and who can astonish even the learned bv their legends of 
Latin gods, mingled with lore which may be found in Cato or 
Theocritus. With one of these T became intimately 
acquainted in 1886, and have ever since em])lo\ed her 
specially to collect among her sisters of the hidden spell in 
many places all the traditions of the ohlen times known to 
them It is true that I have drawn from other sources 
but this woman by long practice has perfectly le.irncd what 
few understand, or just what T want, and how to extract 
it from those of her kind 

“ Among other strange relics, she succeeded, after many 
years, in obtaining Hie following ‘ Gospel,' which I have in 
her handwriting A full account of its nature with many 
details will be found in an Appendix J do not know 
definitely whether my informant derived a part of those 
traditions from written sources or oral narration, but 
believe it was chiefly the latter . 

“ For brief explanation T may say that witchcraft is 
known to its votaries .is la vecchia rcb^ioue, or the <>kl 
religion, of which Diana is the Goddess., her daughter 
A radio, (or ilerodias) the female Messiah, and tlut this 
little work sets forth how the Litter was born, came down 
to earth, established witches and witchcraft, and then 
returned to heaven With it arc 4 given the ceremonies and 
invocations or incantations to be addressed to Diana and 
Aradia, the exorcism of Gain, and the spells of the holy¬ 
stone, rue, and verbena, constituting, as the text dccl.ires, 
the regular church-service, so to speak, winch is to be 
chanted or pronounced at the witch-meetings There arc 
also included the very curious incantations or benedictions 
of the honey, meal, and salt, or cakes of the witch-supper, 
which is curiously classical, and evidently a relic of the 
Roman Mysteries ” 

Briefly the ritual of the Italian witches is as follows : 
At the Sabbath they take meat and salt, honey and water, 
and say a conjuration over these, one to the meal, one to 
the salt, one to Cain, one to Diana, the moon-goddess. 


Jacinth, or Hyacinth : A stone wln< h preserves from plague 
and from lightning, strengthens the heart, and brings 
wealth, honour, prudence, and wisdom It is recommended 
by Albertus Magnus as a soporific, on account of its coldness, 
and is ordered by Prellus 111 cases of coughs, ruptures, and 
melancholy, to be drunk in vinegar Marbod.eus describes 
the wonderful properties of three species of the jminth ; 
Rimy and Leonard us are also particular m their account 
of it 

Jacob’s Ladder: According to the kakdptic view, Jadhs 
LaddeY which was disclosed to him m a vision, is a meta¬ 
phorical representation of the powers of alchemy, operating 
through visible nature The “ Ladder 1 ’ was a “ Rain¬ 
bow,” or prismatic staircase, set up between heaven and 
earth Jacob’s Dream implied a history of the whole 
hermetic creation There are only two original colours, 
red and blue, representing “spirit” and “matter,” for 
orange is red mixing with the yel'ow light of tin* sun, 
yellow is the radiance of the sun it-.elf, given is blue and 
yellow, indigo is blue tmctuicd with red, and violet is 
produced by the mingling of red and blue The sun is 
alchemic gold, ami the moon is alchemic silver In the 
operation of these two potent spirits, or mystic rulers of 
the world, it is supposed astiologically that all mundane 
things were produced 

Jadian, or Were-tiger : (So Malays.) 

Jakin and Boas : The names of the two symbolical pillars 
of Solomon’s Kabahstic temple, and which were believed 


They then sit down naked to supper, men and women, and 
after the feast is over they dance, sing and make love in 
the darkness, quite m the manner of the mediaeval Sabbath 
of the sorcerers Many charms are given connected with 
stones, especially if these have holes in them and are found 
by accident A lemon stuck full of pins we are told is a 
g r ood omen Love-spells fill a large space in the little 
work, which for the rest recounts several myths of Diana 
end Fndymion in corrupted form {See also Leland’s 
Etruscan-Roman Remains.) 

Iubdan : In Ultoman romance, the King of the Wee Folk. 
One day he boasted of the might of his strong man Glower, 
who could hew down a thistle at one blow. His bard 
Fisirt retorted that beyond the sea, there existed a race of 
giants, any one of whom could annihilate a whole battalion 
of the Wee Folk Challenged to prove his words, Fisirt 
brought Freda, King Fergus’ dwarf and bard, lie then 
dared Iubdan to go to Fergus' palace and taste the lung’s 
porridge Iubdan and Helm, Ins queen, arrived at the 
palace at midnight, but in trying to get at the porridge so 
as to taste and be away before daybreak, Iubdan fell in. 
He was found m the pot next morning by the scullions, 
and he and 13 ebo were taken befoie Fergus, who after a 
while released them in exchange for a pair of water shoes, 
wearing which a man could go over or under water as 
freely as on land. 

Ivunches : Chilian familiars {See American Indians.) 

lynx : A Chaldean symbol of universal being, the name of 
which signifies “ power of transmission ” It Was repro¬ 
duced as a living sphere or winged globe The first example 
was perhaps put forth by mind on the plane of reality, to be 
followed by three others called paternal and meltable, and 
latterly by hosts of Iynxs of a subordinate character, 
described as “free intelligences ” The lynx is desenbed 
by Ehphas Levi as “ corresponding to the Hebrew Yod 
or to that unique letter fiom which all other letters were 
formed ” 


to explain all mysteries The one was black and the other 
white, .uid they represented the powers of good and evil. 
Tt is said that they symbolise the need of “ two ” in the 
world • Human equilibrium requues two feet , the worlds 
gravitate by means of two forces , generation needs two 
sexes 

James IV. of Scotland : ft was almost inevitable tlut the 
romantic nature of James IV. of Scotland should have 
encouraged the study of alchemy and the occult sciences in 
the manner he dul Dunbar in lus Remonstrance, speaks 
of the patronage which lie bestowed upon alchemists and 
charlatans, and in the Treasurer’s accounts there arc 
numerous payments for the “ Quinta Essentia,” including 
wages to the persons employed, utensils of various lands 
and so forth In a letter to one Master James Inghs, 
James says : •— 

“ Jam*s, etc to dear Master James Inghs greeting. 

We graciously accept your kindness, bv wln< h in a letter 
brought to us you signify that you have beside you certain 
books learned m the philosophy of the true Alchemy, and 
that although most worthy men have sought them lrom 
you, you have nevertheless with difficulty kept them for 
our use, because you had heard of our enthusiasm for the 
art We give you thanks , . . and we have sent our 

familiar, Master James Merchemstoun, to you, that he may 
see to the transfer hither of those books which you wish 
us to have ; whom receive in good faith in our name. 
Farewell. From our Palace at Edinburgh.” 
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From the Treasurer's Accounts 
27 Sept.—-Item, for a pan 111 Stirling for the quinta 

esseicua, and " potmgary ” there vi 5. 
2g Sept —For aqua vitae for the quinta essentia 
18 Oct.--Gallons aqua vitae for quinta essencia in /. 

111 j s 

10 Nov -For four c uildrons to quinta essencia \lv s 
2\ I >e<; — \ T rakes "lass for quinfa essentia xxv x 

31 Dec — Paul to William Foular apothei ary (putunfair 
foi potmgaiy to the King and Oueen, dis¬ 
tillation of waters, aqua vitae, and potmgary 
books m English, from the 17 day of Decem¬ 
ber, i 506 
(Sec Scotland.) 

Jaraes VI.: (See Daemonologie.) 

Japan t All that the woid “ magic " delines is to be found 
amongst the Japanese, in their religious beliefs and rites 
111 their com option of Nature and m the national customs. 
To them all forms and objects animate or inanimate possess, 
equally with mail, a som with good or evil tendencies, and 
these entities, either of their own volition or by e\ oration, 
come into close touch with man either to his advantage or 
detriment. Their folklore and traditions art; wrought of 
the marvellous and the Japanese thought of to-day is still 
permeated with a belief in the supernatural. 

Tin; predominant feature of the Japanese religion, 
Shintoism, is the worship of ancestors, allied to that of 
Nature There art; twelve recognised sects of Shintoism ~ 
all with ancestor-worship as their cardinal principle The 
belief of the Japanese is that the disembodied spirits 
acquire the; powers of deities and possess supernatural 
attributes They become potential for good or evil and 
they exercise their potentialities in the same mundane 
sphere upon which their interests and affections centred 
during life They thus become guardian divinities, and 
as such the object of ceremonies 111 their honour is to show 
gratitude for their services whilst upon eartli and to solicit 
a continuance ut these services beyond the grave On 
this point Lafcadio Hearn wrote — ‘ An intimate sense of 
relation between the visible and invisible worlds is the 
special religious characteristic of Japan among all civilised 
countries To Japanese thought the dead are not less 
real than the living 'J hey take part in the daily life of tlu; 
people,--sharing the humblest sorrows and the humblest 
joys. They attend the family repasts, watch over the 
well-being of the household, assist and rejoice in the pros¬ 
perity of their descendants They are present at the 
public pageants, at all the sacred festivals of Shinto, at 
the military games, and at all the entertainments especially 
provided for them. And they .ire universally thought of 
as finding pleasure in the offerings made to them or the 
honours conferred upon them ” Livery morning, before 
the family shrine, to be found 111 all Japanese homes, 
flowers are set and food emblems placed as offerings of 
pious affection, while ancient prayers are repeated, for on 
the shrine, besule the symbols of the Sun-goddess and the 
tutelary god of the family are jmt the memorial tablets 
containing names, ages and dates of death of members of 
the household There are stories of the souls of ancestors 
taking material lorm and remaining visible through cen¬ 
turies. I11 the month of July three days arc set apart for 
the celebration of the Festival of the Dead. At this time 
it is thought that the disembodied souls return from the 
dismal region of the Shades to gaze for a while upon the 
beauty of their country and to visit their people On the 
first morning new mats are placed upon all altars and on 
every household shrine, while in all the homes tiny meals 
are prepared in readiness for the ghostly guests The 
streets at night are brilliant with many torches , in front 
of every house gaily-coloured lanterns are lit in welcome. 


Those who have recently lost some relative go to the 
cemeteries to pray and burn incense and leave offerings of 
water and flowers set 111 bamboo vases On the third day 
the souls of those who are nndngoing penance aie ted, also 
those who have no I munis among the living to cart* for 
thorn flue evening of this day is the lime of the ghosts' 
d-q ),:»•*■ tin e, and foi this thousands of little boats are 1 as hi one d 
and laden with food oMeun.gs and tender messages of fare¬ 
well When the night tails, tiny lanU rns are lit and hung 
at the miniature juous and the ghosts are Http posed to step 
aboard Then tire trafL are set hue upon river, hike and 
sea, the water gleaming xwth glow of thousands o| lights 
< hi this day no saimr dreams of putting nut to sea for 
this one night it In longs to tin' dead It is believed that if 
a ship fails to come to port be lore the sailing ot the ghost - 
fletd the dead arise from the deep and the sailors ran hear 
tluur mournful whispering, while the white breakers are 
their hands clutching the shore's, vainly trying to return 
In tile Slumo pantheon there are deities representing 
well nigh evi r) thing in heaven and earth , from tlu; moun¬ 
tain of Fiyiyatna to the household kitchen, from Wisdom to 
Scarecrows, from (\U1g1 aphy to Poverty, Daughter to 
Small pox When babes are a week old they are taken to 
the temple and placed under the protection of some god 
chosen by the p.uents, but in later ye, ns he may choose his 
patron god for hi him 11 beside the tutelary one 

In n mote parts of Japan may still be found traces of ail 
older foi m of Mnnto 111 which jihallie symbols had their 
place as representing life-giving power and tltciefore used 
as a magical exorcism of evil influences',- especially that of 
disease In tins connect 1011 appears a dwarf-god who is 
said to have lirst taught mankind the art of magic and 
medicine In Shinto there are m> idols, tluur place being 
taken by hinlui , god-bodies, concrete 1 objects in wJm.fi 
the divine spirit is supposed to dwell, such as the mirror, 
jewel and sword of the Sun-goddess, worshipped at the 
famous Ise shrine Pilgrims from all parts of Japan make 
their way to this slmue, acquiring merit and purification 
thereby These pilgrims receive Irom the priests objects 
of taiismaim properties called harai, these also seiving as 
evidence of having been at the holy place In former days 
they were recognised as passports The term harai signifies 
to ' drive out,” to 11 sweep away," and has refeience to 
tin* purdicabon of the individual from Ins sins These 
objects are m the foi in of small envelopes or paper boxes 
each ( ont,lining shavings of the, watuls used by the Ise 
priests at the half )early festivals held to purify the nation 
in general from the consequences of the sms of the preceding 
six months The list includes witchciaft, also wounding 
and honuiule, these latter being reganh <1 mole as unclean- 
ness than as a moral stigma O11 the pilgrims leturn home 
the- harm arc placid upon the god's-shelf " 

On fete'-days arc' still practised the ancient cade ah. 
These are three m number, the Fugadadn, 111 which priests, 
wrought to ecstatic frenzy by participation in a rhythmic 
dance, pour upon their bodies boiling water Without 
rec.eivmg harm from the process , the IJiwalan consisting 
of walking barefoot o»cT a bed of live* coals, priests and 
people alike participating, and Ihurugi-anitan, the climbing 
of a Odder of sw'ord-blades These are regarded as tests 
of purity of character, this being thought to confer an 
immunity from hurt in these ordeals The attendant 
rites consist of exorcism of evil spirits by the waving of 
wands and magical finger-knots, and invocation of the 
gods who are then believed to be actually present. 

Possession bv Divinities .—In connection wnth some of the 
Shinto sects oJcub rite, are practised to bring about posses¬ 
sion of a selected person by the actual spirits of the gods. 
Priests and laymen alike develop and practice this art, 
undergoing a period of purification by means of various 
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austerities Prophecy, divination and the cure of disease 
are the objects of these rites The ceremony may take 
place m a temple or ordinary house where the “ gods’ 
shelf ” makes the shrine Tn the rites gohei, the Shinto 
symbols of consecration are used, the pendant form for 
purification and exorcism of evil influences, and an upright 
gohi’i affixed to a wand signifying the shintai, or god-body, 
is the central object The medium, called nak aza take's 
his seat m the nudst. Next him m importance is the 
functionary, the maeza who presides over the ceremony. 

It is he who builds the magical pyre in a brass bowl and 
burns in the flames strips of paper inscribed with characters, 
effigies of disease and trouble Then' is a clapping of 
hands to call the attention of the gods and chants are 
intoned, accompanied by the shaking of metal-ringed 
crosiers and the tinkle of pilgrim bells After the' fire is 
burnt out, the bowl is removed and sheets of paper placed 
in symbolic form, upon which is then put the upright 
gohei wand There is further chanting, the mechnm closes 
his eyes and clasps his hands into which the mac'-a now 
thrusts the wand All then await the advent of the god 
winch is indicated by the violent shaking oi the wand and 
convulsive throes on tin* part of the medium, who is now 
considered to have become the god The maeza reverently 
prostrates himself before the entranced naktra, and asks 
the name of the god who has deigned to come This done 
and answered, he next offers his petitions, to which the god 
replies The ceremony is concluded bv a prayer and the 
medium is awakened by be.itmg upon Ins back and the 
massaging of lus limbs out of their cataleptic contractual. 
These* possession-lites are also conducted by the pilgrims 
who ascend the mountain of On take 

Buddhism, which shares with Shinto the devotions of 
Japan, enjoins meditation as a means of attaining to 
supernatural knowledge and oc cult power. It is said that 
to those who m truth and constancy put in force tin* 
doctrine's of Buddha the following ten powers will he 
granted, (i) They know the thoughts ol others (2) 
Their sight, piercing as that of the celestials, beholds 
without mist all that happens in the earth (3) They know 
the past and present (4). They perceive the uninterrupted 
succession of the ages of the world («>) Their hearing is 
so line that they perceive and can interpret all the har- 
monics of the three worlds and the ten divisions of the 
universe. (6) They are not subject to bodily conditions 
and can assume any appearance at will (7). They dis¬ 
tinguish the shadowing of lucky 01 unlucky words, whether 
they are near or far away (8) They posse ss the* knowledge 
of all forms, and knowing that form is void, they can 
assume every sort of form ; and know. 11 g that vacancy is 
form, they can annihilate and render nought all forms 
(9). They possess a knowledge of all laws (10) They 
possess the perfect science of contemplation. It is said 
that methods are thus known by which it is possible' to so 
radically change the psychological condition of the individ¬ 
ual that he is enabled to recognise the character of the 
opposition between subjective and objective. These tv\o 
extremes are reconciled in a higher condition of conscious¬ 
ness, a higher form of lift', a more profound and complete 
activity winch concerns the inmost depths of the self To 
the “ Zen " monasteries, belonging to a Buddhist sect of 
that name, anyone who is so inclined may retire for tem¬ 
porary meditation and fi>r the development of these special 
faculties, which are mainly produced by entering upon .1 
calm mental state, not exactly passive, but m which the* 
attention is not devoted to any one thing, but is evenly 
distributed m all directions, producing a sort of void and 
<k waiting ” The sjurit thus obtains entire repose and a 
satisfaction of the thirst for the ideal This mystical 
retirement is sought by statesmen and generals, by scientific 


professional and business-men, and it is said that the force 
which accumulates within them by practising the •* Zen ” 
methods is of effective servu e to them in practical life 
Many of the customs of the Japanese have a magical 
significance At the Festival of the New Year exlending 
over three days it is considered oi the lirst importance to 
insure good luck and happines; for the' coming year by 
ni''.ms of many traditional observances Houses are 
thoroughly cleansed materially and spiritually, this last is 
getting rid of the evil spirits by throwing out beans and peas 
from the open slides of the houses The gateways are 
decorated with straw ropes made to represent the lucky, 

( lunesc numbers of three, live and seven Minor cakes, 
associated with the sun-goddess are eaten, also lobsters, 
longevity being- symbolised bv their bent and ancient, 
appearance, the pine tree branches used lor decoration at 
this tune also signifying long life' 

Divination is performed by various methods • by divining 
rod% by the reading of lines and tracks in the' shoulder 
blade of a deer, and by the classical foim taken from the 
(. otvfucian “ Yih-king " or Book of Changes, this involving 
the use of eight tre rams and sixty-four diagrams One 
method of raising spmts ” used bv the Japanese, especially 
bv girls wiio have lost their loveis by' death, is to put into a 
paper lantern a hundred rushlights and repeat an incanta¬ 
tion of a hundred lines One of these rushlights is taken 
out at the end of each line and the would-be ghost-seer then 
goes out in the dark with oik* light still burning and blows 
it out when the ghost ought to appear 

Chains are gverywiicie, fashioned of all substances and 
in all forms, such as strips ol paper bearing magu al in¬ 
scriptions to avert evil, fragments of temples, tarveti rice- 
grams representing the gods of lajc k, urira s to frighten the 
demons, ( opies ol Buddha’s footprint, and paper tickets 
hearing the name of a god are often atfiv d outside the 
doois of houses lo combat the god of Poverty 

A at me and her mamlestai ions are the' result of md welling 
soul life and the Japanese mnul, unbind unlli this belie! 
has jieoplcd natme with multiform shapes There' are 
dragons with lairs 111 oce.111 and river winch yet can fly 
abroad m tin* air while from then panting breath come the 
clouds of rain and tempests of lightning fn the* mountains 
and forests are bird-like gnomes who often best t way-luring 
men and women and steal away their wits There are also 
mountain men, huge hairy monkey's, who help flu* wood¬ 
cutters in return for food, and mountain-women, ogres with 
bodies grown over wntli long wdnt 1* hair, who flit like* evil 
moths in seal eh of human flesh Then legend fells of flic* 
Sennm, hermit** of the mountains, who knew all the secrets 
of magic, wizards who were attended by wise toads and 
flying tortoises, who could conjure mug’cal animals out 
of gourds, who could project their souls info space To 
an mils were also ascribed supet nut m al pouets The fox 
is believed to possess such gifts to an almost limitless extent, 
for he has miraculous vision and hearing, he can read the 
inmost thoughts of man, lie can transform himself and 
assume* any shape .it wall He loves to delude mankind and 
work destruction thereby to this end often taking the 
form of a beautiful and seductive woman whose embrace 
means madness and death To the agency of this animal 
is attributed demoniacal possession, this occurring mostly 
among ignorant and superstitious women of the lower 
(.lasses The cat is not regarded with any kindly feeling 
by the Japanese, this being ascribed to the fact that this 
animal, together with the serpent, were the only creatures 
who did not weep at Buddha’s death This animal has 
also the power ot bewitchment and possesses vampire 
proclivities Among sailors, however, the cat is held in 
estimation, for it is thought to possess the power of warding 
olf the evil spirits which haunt the sea The images of 
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animals are thought to be also endowed with life There 
are talcs of bronze horses and deer, of huge carvcn dragons 
and stone tortoises wandering abroad at night, teriorming 
the people and only laid to rest by summary decapitat oi-T 
Butterflies are thought to be the wandering souls of the 
living who may be dreaming or sunk m revere , white 
butterflies are the souls of the dead. Fireflies keep afar 
evil spirits, and an ointment compounded of their delnate 
bodies defies any poison 

Tne 6 occupy a foremost place in the tradition and 
legends ot Japan The people regard them with gnat 
affection, and there an stories of men who, seeing? ,i trur 
they loved withering and dung, committed iuna-hin 
before it praying the gods that their hie so given might 
pass into the tree and give it renewed vigour The willow 
is one of the most eerie of tiers, the viilow-spn it olfm 
becoming a beautiful maiden and wedding a human lov 11 
The pint; tree bungs good fortune, especially m the matter 
of happy marriages It is also a token of longwilv Tire 
spirits can sometimes lie iriimcal to in.ni and it is luonhd 
of one that to stay its dist urbmg wanderings it w.is nm vsu y 
to cut it down, when from the stump flowed a stream of 
blood. 

The element of I'ue figures largely in the Japanese world 
of marvels It is worshipped in connct turn with the utes of 
the Sun-goddess and even the kitchen furnace becomes the 
object of a sort of cult There is the lamp of I’.uddha, 
while messages from I boles come to this world m the 
shape of hi e-wheels, Phantom tire's flicker about .md 
flames burn in the cemeteries , there are demon lights, 
fox-flames and dragon-torches From, the eves and mouths 

of certain birds, such as the blue heron, lire darts hath m 
white flames. Globes of tire, enshrining human faces and 
forms, sometimes hang like fruit in the blanches of the 
trees The doth of Japanese children are belli veil to be 
endowed with life, cleaving a soul from the love expenih d 
upon them by their human possessms Some of these dolls 
were credited with supernatural powers, they could <onhr 
maternity upon a childless woman, and they could bring 
misfortune upon any who ill-treated them. Y\ hen old and 
faded, these dolls are dedicated to Kopn the many aimed, 
who dwells m tin' ewduc tree, and there are revert ntlv laid 
upon his shrine, bodu s which ont o In Id a tiny soul (See 
l.afcadio Hearn’s Kolpno, Pen ival LowiU’s Oitult Japan, 
F lladland Davis’ Myth* ami Le^nnh of Japan ) K X 
Jasper: Prevents fevc r and dropsy, strengthens the brain, 
and prontots eloquence, it is a presrrv ative against 
detluuons, the nightmare, and epilepsy, and is often met 
with in the east as a counter charm Marbodams mentions 
seventeen spec les of this stone, but that “ like the emerald ” 
is most rioted lor its magical virtues 
Jean : A magician, votary of Apollonius of Tyana lie went 
from town to town, wearing an iron collar, and making Ins 
living by the performance of deeds of charlet.1..1 v \t 
Lyons lie attained some measure' of fume bv Jus miiaculous 
cures, and was admitted to the presence of the sovereign, 
to whom he presented a magnificent enchanted sword L11 
battle this weapon became surrounded bv nine score' drawn 
knives Jean also gave this print c a shield containing a 
magic mirror which would divulge the gieatest secrets 
The arms vanished, or were stolen 
Jean, or Iwan Basilowitz : Grand Duke of Musrofy m the 
fourteenth century When at the' point of death he fell into 
terrible swoons, during which his soul made toilsome 
journeys In the first he was tormented for having kept 
innocent prisoners m his dungeons, in the second, he was 
tortured still more for having ground the people under heavy 
tasks ; during the third voyage he died, but his body dis¬ 
appeared mysteriously before he could be buried, and it 
was thought that the devil had taken him. 


Jean tPArras : A brunch writer of the fourteenth century, who 
compiled a chronicle of Melnsiirf from popular stories which 
he codec ted 

Jean de Meung : Jean de Mean- owes his celebrity to his 
po-'tnal genius rather than lus ak dieniic , 11 powers , to lus 
Juana n Je la J\\>\e, rather than to lus ih\living 1 realise upon 
Inc hei metic philosophy lie was born about 1 jSo, and 
flout isljc’d through the* reigns of Louis X , Philip the* Long, 

C h 11 kgi 1\ , and Philip do \ alois lie appears to have' 
possessed a light and railing wit, and a keen apprec ution 

,l l rs f . and it m.iv well be doubted whethei he was 
altogether sineeie in Ins praises of alclnmv Having 
composed a quatrain on woman, win ill stigmatized her 111 
the strongest terms, the ladu s ol (. banes Vi’s court 
icsnlved to revenge then ntlronted lionour, and surrounding 
lnm in the royal .into haulier, de-uted the lomtieis present 
to stiij) him prepar.itory to their inflicting a sound flag- 
(‘llatiou Jr, in m*!u ited to be heaid Mote he* was con- 

detuned and juimMud , and having obtained an interval 
ol '’race, set forth, with llmnt eloqm in e, that lie* was 
* ort tinlv tin' author ol the calumnious verses, but that they 
veto not intended to vilipend all womankind He rekrred 
onlv to the v u ions ,liu1 debased, mu! not to such models of 
pm it v as ho smv around him Nev or the Toss, it miv lady 
jm-ent h It that the \ej.se s ipallv apphed to hei, he was her 
wi\ humble servant, and would .submit to .1 well deseived 
chastisement Like most ot the mjdi.ev.il pot'll Jean de 
d/f a h g was a bitter gm my of flu* priesthood, and he 1 011- 
tri" ed with gre it mgeiimty a posthumous satin' upon tin ir 
1 1101 du late gi ei d He be< pieat he< 1 111 h is vv' 11, as a git t tot lie 
( oiihhers, a Gust ot immense vvught As his fame as an 
ah hmuist was widespread* the biotluihood an opted the* 
le'-M-i y in the belief that the 1 lu st < ontainod the golden 
i( suits ot lus quest ( ,t the Phdosoplu r’s Stone Put 
when they open-d il, their dismay'd c>v<'s resil'd only on a 
Pile of './u/m, 1 oven'd with the most unintelhgihle Ineingh- 
pku s and eabalistn* Diameters The jurpHiator ot this 
praet ic il joke w is hardly, we think, .1 very sincere believer 
in the wonders of alchemy (s<r Devon, Witchcraft in.) 
Jeanne, D’Arc : Jeanne <i \>c was hum m the village' of 
Domic'.mv, near Vamouleurs, oti the border of ( liamjugnc 
and Lorraine, mi fan Oth, 1 j 1 ; She was taught to spin 
and sew, but not to read or wTite, these accomplishments 
being unusual and uimecessaiv to people in her station of 
hie Her parents were devoid, and she was brought up 
piously Her nature was gentle, modest, and religious; 
but with no physical weakness or morbidity, on the con¬ 
trary, she was ('vc optionally stiong, as her later history 
shows 

At or about the age of thirteen, Jeanne began to experience 
what psychology now < alls “ auditory hallucination** ” ill 
oilier words, she heard “voices" -usuallv accompanied 
by a bright light when no visible person was pn sent. 
This, of course, is a common symptom of lmyieucling mental 
disorder, but no insanity ch'vi loped in Jeanne d' Ire. 
Startled she naturally was at first, but continuation ltd to 
familiarity and trust The voices gave good counsel of a 
very commonplace kind, as, for instance, that she* must 
be a good girl and go often to chinch Soon, however, 
she began to have: visions , saw St Michael, St ( atharme, 
and St Margaret , was giv en instruc turns as to her mission , 
eventually made her wav to tIn' Dauphin, piit lie rself at the 
head ot 0,000 men, and advanced to the relief of Oilcans, 
which was sunoiuichd bv the victorious Lnglish Aftei a 
fortnight of haul fighting, the siege was raised, and the 
enemy driven off The tide of war had turned, mul in 
three mouths the Dauphin was crowned king at Khemis 
as Charles the Seventh 

At this point, Jeanne felt that her mission was accom¬ 
plished. But her wish to return to her Lundy was over- 
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ruled by king and archbishop, and she took part m the 
further fighting against the allied English and Burgundian 
forces, showing great bravery and tactical skill Tbit in 
November, 1430, m a desperate sally from Compi >gnc—- 
which was besieged by the Duke of Burgundy -she fell into 
the enemy’s hands, was sold to the English, and thrown 
into a dungeon at their headquarters in Rouen 

After a year’s imprisonment she was brought to tral 
before the Bishop of Beauvais, in n orcle-aasLcal court 
The charges were lubesv and sorcei v Learned doctors of 
the Lhureh, subtle lawyers, did their best to entangle the 
simple girl m their dialectical toils , but she showed a 
remarkable power of keeping to her uhirinalions and of 
avoiding heretical statements " (iod has alwavs been 
me Lord 111 all that l have clone,” she saal But tin* trial 
was only pretence, lor her fate was already decided Shi' 
was condemned t > tin* stake To the end, she solemnly 
affirmed the reality of her k voices," and the truth o* her 
depositions Her last word, as the smoke and ilame 
rolled round her, was " Jesus " Saul an Lnglish soldier, 
awestruck by the manner of her passing • ' c We are lost , 
we have burned a Saint ” The idea was corroborated 111 
popular opinion by events which followed, for speedy 
death—as if by Heavens anger overtook her judges and 
accusers Inspired bv her example and claims, and helped 
by dissension and weakening on the side of the enemy, the 
French look heait once more ; and the English were all- 
bid swept out ol the (. ountry. 

ffiinuc's family was nwarded by enfidhlemcnt, tin dor 
the, name of He Lys TwenLv-live yi us after h( i r de ith, 
the Pope acceded to a petition that the py<)ct\ by winch she 
was condemned should be re-exammed The iv-nilt was 
that the judgment was reversed, and her innocence estab¬ 
lished and proclaimed 

The life of the Maid supplies a problem which rvthodox 
science cannot solve She was a simple peasant gurl, with 
no ambitious hankeimg after a career She rebelled 
pathetically against her mission 1 ‘ 1 had far lather rent 
and spin by my mother’s side, for this is no work of my 
choosing, but 1 must go and do it, for my Lord walls it ” 
She cannot be dismissed on the “ simple idiot ” theory ot 
Voltaire, for her genius in war and her aptitude in repartee 
undoubtedly prove exceptional mental pouris, uin hooled 
though she was in what we call education We < annot 1 all 
her a mere hysteric, for her health and strength were sujn'rb. 
It is on record that a man ol sciem e said to an Abb 
" Come to the S ilpetriere Hospital, and I will show von 
twenty Jeannes d’Aie.” To will ill the 1 Abbe fr^ppndi d ' 
Has one of them given 11s hack Alsace and Lorraine _r) ” 
The retort was certainly neat Still, though the Sni¬ 
pe trie re hysterics have' not won hack Alsa< e and Lorraine, 
it is nevertheless true that many great movements have 
sprung from fraud or hallucination Mavit not have been so 
with Jeanne ? She delivered France, and her impoitancem 
history is great ; hut may not her mission and her doings 
have been the outcome of merely subjective hallucinations, 
induced by the brooding of her specially religious and 
patriotic mind on the wax's of her country > The army, 
being ignorant and superstitious, would readily lx heve m 
the supernatural nature of her mission, and great energy 
and valour would result - tor a man lights well when he 
feels that Providence is on lus sub' 

This is the most usual kind of theory m e\j>lanation of 
the facts But it is not fully satisfactory How came 
it —one may ask - that this untutored peasant girl could 
persuade not only the rude soldiery, but also the Dauphin 
and the Court, of her Divine appointment ? liow came 
she to be given the command of an army ? Surely a po-d of 
such responsibility and jiower would not be given to an 
ignorant girl of eighteen, on the mere strength of her own 


claim to inspiration It seems, at least, very improbable' 
Now* it so happens (though the nnteriahstic school of 
historians conveniently ignore or belittle it) that there is 
strong evidence m support of the idea that Jeanne gave 
the Dauphin some proof ol the possession of supernormal 
faculties In fact, the evidence is so strong that Mr 
Andrew Lang called it " unimpeachable ”—and Mr Lang 
did not usually err on the s de of credulity in these, matters 
Among other curious things, Jeanne ‘seems to have repeated 
to Charles the words of a prayer which lie had made wen- 
tally , and she also mad-* some kind of clairvoyant dis¬ 
covery' of .1 sword hidd'Mi behind the alt ir of Fierbois 
church. Sclullei ’s migmficent dm malic poem -"Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans ” —though unlustoriral in some 
details, is substantially accurate on these points concerning 
clairvoyance' and mind Trading 

The b'st books on the Maul are those ol Mr Anatole 
France (two vols ), and Mr Andrew Lang, giving respectively 
the sceptical and the believing side as to the explanation 
of her exile run ices There is also a verv useful little 
hook by Miss C M Antony, wsth preface by Father R. 11 
Benson 

Jelaleddin, Rumi : A Sul' poet of the thirteenth century, 
AD He teaches the Sun doctrine that the* chief end of 
man is so to eminc 'pate himself from human thoughts and 
wishes, human needs and the outward impressions of the 
senses, that he may become a mere mwror for the Deity. 
So refined an essence does Ins mind Ixs om< that it is as 
nearly .is possible nothing , yet while rn this slat.* it can, 
by a union with the Div'no Essence, iu.M<nou.ly become 
tin- All In his teachings he dec hires Hint nanus and 
words must not be taken tor the things they represent - - 
" Names thou mayst know , go, seek tin* truth they name 
Search not the brook, hut heaven, for the moon 
Jennings, Hargrave : (Sen Rosicrucians.) 

Jesodoth : The angel through winch Llohim, the source of 
knowledge, understanding and W'sdom, was imparted to 
the eat til Th; -> belief is ot Jewish origin 

Jet : Its virtues are thus described ]>, Fluty, .'wording to 
the version of Holland in binning, the pel fume thereof 
chaseth away serpents, and bnngeth women again that 
lie m .1 trailnco bv the suffocation or n .mg of the mother , 
the said smoke discoverefh tin* lulling su knesse and be- 
wraieth wheLlier a young damsel be a maiden or no , 1 he 
same being boiled in wine figlpeth the toothache, and 
tempered with wax ciretli the swelling glandules named the 
kings evil They sav that the niagjtian-. use fins jeat 
stone much in their sorcerie., which they jinuho* by the 
means ol red hot axes, which they evil .ixmonuTiu.i, for they 
a I firm that being cast thereupon it will biirne and consume, 
if that ewe desire and wish shall happen accordingly” 
Jet is kiiowui m Prussia as black ambei 
Jets : (>w Siberia.) 

Jettatura : The Jtahan name for the power of Hie " evil eye ” 
In order to guard against it magicians say that horns must 
be worn on the bods 

Jinn : Singular Jinnee, plural Jineeyeh, Arabian spirits, per¬ 
haps animistic, but more probably' stnitly mythological 
like the Persian clivs (q v ) The jinn were treated out of 
fire, and occupied, the earth for jiever.il thousand years 
before Adam , they were perver.e, and would not reform, 
although prophets were sent to reclaim them ; they were 
eventually driven from the earth, and took refuge 111 the 
outlying islands of tin* sea One of the number named 
Azazcel (afterwards called fblecs) had been earned off as a 
prisoner by the angels , he grew' up amongst them, and 
became their chief, but having refused, when commanded, 
to prostrate lumself before Adam, he was degraded to the 
condition of a sheytan, and becomes the lather of the 
sheytans, or devils. The pnn are not immortal, but 
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destined ultim itelv to die ‘ they e.it and drink and propa¬ 
gate their species , thev live m comminutics, and are 
ruled over by primes : they can make themselu's visible 
or invisible, and assume the forms of \ annus animals, such 
as serpents, cats and dogs There are good pirn and bud 
puns The)’ frequent baths» wells, latrines, ovens, ruined 
houses, rivers, cross roads and market ]>laces Finally, 
like the demons of the Rabbins, thev ascend to heaven and 
learn the future by ea\ esdropping lint with <ill then- 
power and knowledge, they are liable to be reduced to 
obedience* by means of talismans nr magic arts, and bee units 
obsequious servants until the spell is broken 

It is far from clear nr certain, that the* juni ot the* east 
were borrowed from the* mythology or philosophy of the 
west, and tin; practice* of translating tin* Aialuc word 
puli bv the Latin term “ genius ” arose more Irom an 
"apparent resemblance in the names, than fiom any iden¬ 
tity in the nature* and functions of those imaginary beings 
This similarity of name*, however, must have been purely 
lie cielemtal, for the* A rails knew little or nothing of the 
Latin language, and not a single term derivtd immediately 
from it ; d<i*me>n, therefore*, and not genius was the word 
winch thev would have used if they had boirowed this pari 
of their eree'd bom the* west Jiuii apjfeiTs, moreover, to 
be a ge'iimne* Arabic word, derived from a root sjguifvmg 
“to veil” or e one e-al ’ ; it, the'i elore, means pnqu i ly , 

“ that which is \ e*il(*d and cannot be* see*n ” 1 1 n one* se use/ 

says LTuzabadi, author ol the Camus, " the wont Jinn 
signifies any r spiritual lie*mg corn e»uled from all our sense's, 
and, for that reason, the convert* of a material being 
Taken m this extensive sense, the weird Juni (omprelu nels 
devils as well as ange'ls, but then* are* some prope-i lie*s 
common to both angels and finti , some pea uliar to e*ae h 
Lve*ry angel js a ftmt, but eve*ry Jmu is not an angel In 
anotlie'r sense, tin -> leim is applied peculiarly to a pa rile ular 
kind of spiiitual beings , for suc h beings are of tluee 
kinds, the good, which are* angels, the bid. devils, 
anel the intermediate;, comprehending both good and bad, 
who form the ckr.s of Jnw " 'thus the Arabs ne knowledge 
good anel bad genu, in that \\ spec! agiecung with the 
Lreeks, but clilfeixng from the* Remaps The g( nn, so 
long familiarized to Luropexm readeis by the* Arabian 
Nights, ware not the same* beings, ment 10m d by r 
the Arabian lexicographer, but the- l)i\ r s and lkvatas ot 
Indian romance*, elresse*et up m a foie’gn attue, to please 
the taste of readers in IVrsia and Arabia 

The principal dillerences, tlicrefore, bet we*en the genu of 
the* west and the jinn ot the exist, seem to have* he*en the se*. 
the genu were el<*itie*s of an liilcnoi r.mk, the* constant 
companions and guardians of men, capable* of giving useful 
or prophetic impulses, a< ting as a species of mediators and 
messengers between the* goels and men Some weie 
supposed to be triendlv, others hostile, and many believed 
one of eae h kind to be* attae he'd, Irom his biitli, to eveiy 
moital The Joime'r was called Agatluxhemon, the latter 
t.'ae exl-emcui , and erne* of the latter who appe*ared to 
('assuis is reproented as a man ot vast stature* and of a 
blae'k hue, whence, no doubt, that colour has beem given, in 
latte*r tune's, to the* devil The good genius prompted 
men to good, the evil to bad acRons Thatot each individ¬ 
ual was as a shadow of lumself Olten he was represented 
as a serpent, lus age also varied , he was generally crowned 
with a chaplet of plane Raves In coins of Trajan and 
Hadrian the genius places a pain a with lus right hand on an 
altar, and holds a sort of scourge m lus leit lbs sacrifices 
W(*re wholly bloodless, consisting of vvuie and flowers, and 
the person who performed the* oblation was the first to 
taste the cup They were adored with prostrations, 
particularly on the birthday, which was placed under their 
especial care. 


The Roman m<*n swore bv* their (lemus, the women by 
thru- Juno The* genius of the reigning Rrii.ee was an 
oath ot extra of elinarv solemnity There wc*ie local as veil 
as indiv.elual eeti 11, e-oikc-rmng whom m.un pa rt a ul.us mav 
hi- found m “ \ ossius,'’ tf' Idol 

Hu* him, on the e onti.u y, wlio seem to be I he lineal 
descendants otllu* l).*vates anel Kakshasis of tl, ( * Hindu 
mythology, were lu-ve-r worshipped bv tin* Arabs, noi eon- 
s'de-rcd as any tinny more than 11 k* agents of tin* JVity 
Since the* establishment ot Mohammedanism, indeed, the*y 
have brim iLm nl>eel as invisible spinLs, and the.r feats 
and delonmt ies vv hu h hgure m romamt* ,iu* as little 
belli ved bv '\ si a tu s, as the t.des of k Arthur’s Round 
a.ie h\ ourselves flu it e*\*is1 t*ne e as stq>e rlnim.in 
lu-ings i*. main taTne <1 b\ the Mu Auiman dmtois, but that 
has little connection with their character and funcRons tl s 
deluu'a ted h'y poi ts 

Jinnistan : An imaginary country which, according tev a 
popular belief among the Re rsians, was the rcsieleneo ol tile 
11 an who had Mibnutlc-d to Solomon 

Johannites : A ni\stu- Sect who lollow tile* tenets of the late 
father john of ( ronstadt, whei e they publish an organ, 
ami pursue their propaganda by means of ltmeiant p.un- 
phle L-sellers Tiie y aie said to abduct Jewish e hilelren, and 
bee a use of this run lom the*y lia v e on more than one oe e asmn 
('C)ine undet ju,»lu e* sup(rvision They have* se*ve tal times 
ulmiie e essfidlv lived the date of the- I asf Judgment They 
(lee kneel m bather John’s life time that all the* powers ol 
heaven! had elesi ended into iTonxtaell, and vve'ie* peisoiiilieel 
m the* entourage of bather John They exhoileel all 
behev er, to make confession to Kathef John, wlio alone* 
e e>u 1<1 ic -a m* sinners from the* <lep! hs of he*ll The orthodox 
clergy would not know the* I orel, but Rathei folni would 
gatlie'r together in (. ronstadt' i j j,ooo of 4.1k* blessed, and 
then leave tlu* e-,nth ” Another aflumation ol tlu'iis is 
that all children who are lu'w-boru are 1 little devils,” 
who must l»e ‘ stamped out ” immediately alter birth 
The Jotiamute s urged the p< ople to si 11 all tlu'ir possessions 
and send the pi o< reels to ballier John, or entiusi them to 
the keeping of the* pamplile t -.eliers Lvideme e* is foilli- 
e'oimng tending to show Hud b'alher jolm was unaware* of 
the* abuse* ol lus name, and on one occasion, m rc*ply to a 
telegram Irom bishop Nikamb r, of I\ rin, he stioiigly 
ivpudu led any conneition with ceitain Johanmlc* propa¬ 
gandists iti Rue Re rm (.m (*rnnie*nt 
John King : A spin! \S< t Spiritualism.) 

John of Nottingham : 1 nghsh Magnian (Arc England.' 

John XXIL, Pope: [.Rtfues Dui-se, subsequently Pope 
Joint A A// , Was bom at (\diors in I rane'e towards the 
c. Iok* of the r .’tli e eiitni v Tlu* e\,u t dabb: ol Ins aelv ent is 
iiidetenmnate, but it is ieporte*d that his parents were m 
affluent circumstances, and it has earn been suggested 
that they belonged to the nuhlt vu Jae epics was educated 
hr-d at a Dominican priory in lus native village*, anel after- 
wants at Montpellier , while subsequently he pi weeded to 
Rans, w lure* he studied botli feta and medicine Leaving 
tlu* ben bonne*, In wa- still at a loss to know what |>ie>- 
tess-on to lollow, but, e Liming to become intimate with 
one JhsiKtp Louis, a son of ( harles II , lung ol Naples, the 
young man derided to enter the clmreh, being doubtless 
prompted to tins sb*p by the* e onvn turn that Ins new 
lne'iid's mfluene e would lu*l]) him forward in the clerical 
e'are*(*r Nor was tlu* future* peilititI disappointed lie inn, 
for m the v ear i ro, at tin* instance ol the Neapolitan 
sovereign, he was cU vate-d to tin* episc opal see of bi'e-jus, 
while in l p).H he was appointed Chancellor ot Naples lb* 
soon showed luirtV’lJ a man of no mean ability m e*e e le*siasti- 
cal a I lairs, and in r h° Rope ( lenient V saw lit to summon 
him to Avignon, being anxious to consult him anenl ceiLun 
points ; while m 131^ Jacques was made Jiishop of Rorto, 
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and four years later he was elected to the pontifical crown 
and sceptre. 

Thenceforth he lived always at Avignon, but Ins life was 
by no means a quiet or untroubled one. Karly m Ins reign 
the throne of Germany became vacant, Louis of Havana 
and Frederick of Austria both contended for iL, and Jacques 
gave great olience by supporting the claims of the litter, 
while at a later date lie raised a storm by preaching a some¬ 
what heterodox sermon, its purport being that the souls of 
those who have died m a state of gra< e go straight into 
Abraham's bosom, and do not enjoy the beatitu \ imoii of 
the Lord till after the Resurrection and the List judgment. 
This doctrine was hotly opposed by many clerics, notably 
Thomas of Kngland, who had the t oarage to proneh against 
it openly at Avignon , and so great was the disfavour 
which John incurred, m fact, that for several years after 
lus death m i y] j he was vvidelv regarded as Anti-Ghrist 
Jacques has frequ< ntly been c-Ktilled with avarice, and 
it is true that he mule stupendous elforts to raise money, 
imposing numerous taves unheald of before his ugune 
Indeed, he manifested considerable ingenuity in this 
relation,and so the tradition that he dabbled m heimctic 
plulosophy is probably founded on haul fact It must 
be conceded, on the one hand, that m the course of his reign 
he issued a stringent bull against alchemists; but then, this 
was direi ted rather against the charlatans of the eratt than 
against those who weie seeking 1 he philosopher’s stone 
with real earnestness, and with the aid of scientific know¬ 
ledge Jt is more than likely, moreover, that Jacques 
sent forth this mandate largely with a view to blinding those 
who had charged him with cssavmg the practice at issue 
himself, and, be that as it may, it is certain that lie 


believed in magic and was interested in science. His 
credulity as regards the former is demonstrated by his 
bringing a charge of sorcery against Geraud, Bishop of 
Cahors ; while his scientific predilections are evinced by 
the fact that he kept up a laboratory in the palace at 
Avignon, and was wont to spend much time therein. 
Doubtless some of this time was given to physiological 
and pathological studies, for various works of a medical 
nature are ascribed to Jaiqucs, m particular a collection of 
prescriptions, a treatise* on diseases of the eye, and another 
cm the* formation of the foetus But it may well be supposed 
that the avaricious prelate’s activities in his laboratory were 
also bestowed in some measure on alcheirustio researches, 
and the* theory is buttressed by lus having been a friend of 
Arnold de Villanova , while more important still, among 
the writings attributed to Jacques is L'Art Trouismutatouc, 
published at Lyons in 1557 Besides, the* pontiff left 
behind him on his death a vast sum of money and a mass 
of pticeless jewels-, and it was commonly asserted, among 
the alchemists of the day, that these and also two hundred 
hug** ingots had all been manufactured by the; deceased. 
The story of the unbounded wealth he had amassed in this 
way gradually blossomed and bore fruit, and one of Jacques’ 
mc'diri-val biographers credits lnm with having concocted a 
quantity of gold equivalent to LOOo,000 sterling 

Judah Ha-Levi (1085 -ii.jo) . Celebrated Hebrew theologian 
and mystic lie seems to have had sonic conception of 
elementary spirits, for of the angels h<* says that some .ire 
created for the time being, out ol the subtle dements of 
matter ** 

Jung-Stilling : pee Spiritualism.) 
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Ka : fhe F.gvptian c onfeption of one of the seven parts of 
man; a spiritual double or astral body Not only did 
mankind possess a Ka, hut animals and inanimate* objects 
as well Lvery mortal received a Ka at birth. When lie 
dic-d his Ka leit him, but was Supposed to hover near the 
hotly and occasionally to reanimate it For tins pmpose 
statues wore plated near the* mummy m which the Ka 
might lmd a tempor.irv shelter The* Ka was provided 
with food hy r the ini nds ol t IumIc Te-asc d \v ho left provisions 
in the tmnb for its u*e \Sic Egypt and Vampire.) 

Kabala, The : \ Hebrew and fcuish s\ste m of the osophy. 

The word sigmlies ** dm tunc , ns ived from tradition ” In 
nMci.cnt lk brew 111 cm at urr 1 he 11,Line vv .is me cl to denote* tin* 
entile body ol ie hgnn.s \u itmgs, the |\ ntatc eg h e xc < pled 
It is only m the* e.ulv middle age > that the* System of 
theosophy known as Kabah-un was designated by that 
name We will first consider flu* Kabala as a literary 
production before proceeding to examine* it in the light ot 
a hand-bool: of Hebrew oca 11 It V m 'The mam sources 
which went <0 tlu* making of the* Kabala are the* hipher 
Yesirah nr Book of (Teation, which is a combination of 
medi.ev.il invstn ism and sc iene e The* date* ol origin ol t lus 
weak has been matin <>i meat argument, bid it is perhaps 
safest to say that it *-<'eins to be cal iter than Ihe ninth 
century A 13 The Ibihtt or bnlhant is hi-d quoted by 
Nahmanides, and is u-aiallv atli ibute ef to lus teacher, Fzra 
It owes much to the* ,S epher Vc s/iu/.g and to a great extent 
foreshadows the Zolun , which is a < ennmentary on the 
1 V nfateui h, including eleven dissertations on that book,- — 
tin* most important of which arc* the Jlooh of Secrets, the 
Sn ret oj St 1 yds, the* 1 / wh tit s of the l but alt ui h, and the 
Hidden lutn />> elation It pretends to tlu* authorship of 
Simon ben Yohai 111 the second century, and it is alleged 
that lie* chew lus sources from traditional dialogues between 
God and Adam m Paradise It w turthn stated that it was 


discovered m a ravel 11 m Galilee where it had been hidden 
tor one thousand years It lias been proved almost beyond 
doubt, however, that it was wntteu in the thirteenth 
century, and the capture ot Jerusalem by the (Tusadeis is 
alluded to It is also behoved that Moses de Leon, who 
died m 35, and who circulated and sold the Zahar, was 
himself its author At the same* time there is no doubt 
that it. enshrines a large number of very ancient and im¬ 
portant Hebrew ti adit ions The matter contained m the 
Kabala deals with the nature of God, the si Jhiroth or 
divine emanations, of angels and of mm God, known m 
the* Kabala ax l n Sojdi, fills and. contains the umvemc* As 
he is boundless, nnnd cannof conceive bun, so m a certain 
mystical sense In* js non-exisle nt The* doctrine of the 
s ephiroth is undoubtedly the most .moo, taut to be* met 
with 111 the pages ot the Kabala To jiedily his existence 
the Deitv had to become active* and creative, and this lie; 
achieved through the medium of tlu* ten sephimth or 
lntelhgcnc ex winch era mated flora lnm like 1 a yes pio- 
eeedmg from a lumoiai v Tin hrsf \ephiralh 01 emanation 
vv r ls the* wish to become manifest, and this contained nine 
other intelligence: -> or srphuoth, which again emanate one 
from tin* other The second from the lirst, the third from the 
second, and so forth. These art* known as the Grown, 
Wisdom, Intelligence, Love, Justice*, beauty, Firmness, 
Splendour, Foundation and Kingdom From the June turn 
oi pairs of scplurolh , other emulations wen* Jointed * thus 
from Wisdom arid Intelligence proceeded Love or Mercy 
and Irom Mercy and Justice, Beaut v The sepJnrolfi are 
also symbolical ‘>1 primordial man and the heavenly man, 
of winch cart lily man is the shadow They form three 
triads which respectively represent intellectual, moral, and 
physical qualities the first, Wisdom, Intelligence and 
Grown; tlu; second Love*, Justice and Beauty; the third 
Firmness, Splendour and Foundation The whole is 
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circled or bound by Kingdom, the ninth sepliiroth. Each 
of these triads symbolises a portion of the human frame : 
the iirst the head ; the second the arms ; the third the legs, 
ft must be understood that though those seplnmth are 
emanations from God they remain a portion, and simply 
represent different aspects of the One Being 

Kabahstic cosmology posits four different world i, each 
of which forms a sephmc system of a decade of emanations, 
which were vended m the following manner * the world ot 
emanations or the heavenly man, a direct emanation from 
the lin Soph. From it is produced the world of creation, 
or the BriatiC world of pure nature, but yet not so spiritual 
as the first The angel Metatron inhabits it and constitutes 
the world of pure spirit. lie governs I he visible world and 
etudes the revolutions of the planets From this is formed 
the world of formation or the Yetznutic world, still It ->s 
refined, which is the abode of angels. Finally from these 
emanates the world of action or matter, the dwelling of 
evil spirits, which contains ten hells, each becoming lower 
until tin' depths of diabolical degradation is reached. The 
■jinnee ot this region is Samuel, the evil spirit, the serpent of 
Genesis, otherwise the Beast ” But the universe was 
incomplete without the ireation of man; the heavenly 
\dnin, that is the tenth sc phi rot It, created the earthly 
\dum, each member of whose body corresponds to a part 
of the visible universe The human form, we are told, is 
shaped after the four letters which constitute the Jewish 
tetrugrummutnm, Jhaoa, thus, the letters J h a v a The 
souls of the whole human ra< e pre-exist in the world of 
mu uiatious, an l are all destined to inhabit human bodies 
Pike the s cphiroth flora which it emanates, eve r\ soul has 
ten potentces, consisting of a trinity of triads—spirit, 
soul, cruder soul or ncpleSi Eat h soul, before its entrance 
into t ho world consists of male and female limit d into one 
being, but when it dost ends to this earth, the two parts 
are separated and animate different bodies The destiny 
ot the soul upon earth is to develop tin* perh<t germs 
implanted in it, which must -ultimately return to i'n Soph 
ff it does not succeed in acquiring the exponent <• tor whn li 
it lias been sent to earth, it must re-inhabit the body three 
tunes till it becomes duly puriliod When all the souls in 
the world of the scphiroth shall have passed through this 
period of probation and u-turned to Lhe bosom of En 
Soph, the jubilee will commence-., even Satan will be 
restored to his angelic nature, ami existence w ,11 bo a 
Sabbath without end The Kabala states that these 
esoteric do* trines are contained in the 1 lehrew % upturn s, 
but cannot be perceived by the uninitiated, they are, 
however, plainly revealed to pet sous of spiritual mind 

Next (onsulenug the A l aha l a as oc< pit literal ip?, we 
find it stated that the philosuphn.il doeUmes dm< loped in 
its pages are found to have been perpetuated by the secret 
method of oral tradition from tin' first ages ol humanity 
“ The Kal)ala,'’ sa\s Dr Ginsberg, when explaining tin* 
story of its bn til, " was Jirst taught by (aid I Imrselt to a 
select company of angels, who formed a theosopluc school m 
Paradise After the Fall the angels most graiwmslv 
communicated this heavenly dot time to the disobedient 
child of earth, to furnish the protoplasts with the iin ms 
of returning to their pristine nobility and feht ltv loom 
Adam it passed over to Noah, and then to Abraham, the 
friend ol God, who emigrated with it to Egypt, where the 
patriarch allowed a portion of tins mysterious dor-tune to 
oo/.e out It was in this way that the Kgvptiens obtained 
some knowledge of it, and the other Eastern nations ( ouJd 
introduce it into their philosophical s\stems Moses, who 
was learned m all the wisdom of Egypt, was first initiated 
mto the Kabala in the land ol Ins birth, but became most 
piolicicnt m it during Ins wanderings in the wilderness, 
when he not only denoted to it the leisure hours of the 


whole forty years, but received lessons m it from one of the 
angels By the aid of this m\ stt-nops science the law- 
giver was enabh d to snl\c the difficulties wlmh arose 
during his management ot the Israelites, in spite of the 
pilgrimages, wars, end hetpient miseries of the nation lie 
rowiily l.ud down the pumipks ot this six jet dot tune 
in t lie first four books ot the J ’eiitatem h, but withheld 
tlieiu from D( uteronomy Moses also initiated the seventy 
EM.-rs mto the se, rets of tins dot trine, mid they again 
transmitted Hum bom hand to hand <H all who formed 
tin? unbroken line ol tiaditnm, I >a\ id and Solomon were 
tin- most deep]\ initiated into the Kabala No one, how- 
evn , (1 u ed to writ e it down till S< hi moon bon )o< hag w lio 
lnetl at t he time of the destruction of the second Alter 
hw death, his son, Kabln Meazar, and Ins secretaiv, Kabbi 
Abba, as well as his dis< iples, ( oil.tied Kabbi Smilin' lieu 
J<u hi li s Ln itises, and out ot tin s<> composed the < elebrab d 
work 'ailed X II K, /nhar, Spleiuhmi, wlmh is the grand 
ston house ot Kab ilisin " 

Lhe hist<»t y of K ibah-g:e origins, howevt r, is as lias been 
shown aliilosL Who.l\' fabulous, and no e\nleme worthy of 
the name < ail be at Id u< id in its support The m\ sf n ism of 
the \Ji /Gu/ and the } ahuml mm t be < ,u t lully distinguished 
from that ot the ivabahstn writings. as tln“\ are un¬ 

doubtedly of \ ti v considerable .mtuputx but the Kabala 
ha . o i bun < hems upon the modi i n st mhuit ot nn stn ism 
Its phffosoph’U a 1 \ a I ue is not (h predated by it , modem 
origin, aiwl it is legaided by ruing as an absolute guide to 
knowledge m all the most piotound probh ms of existence. 
Ps tin vis is ext( 10-1 ve and profound, but examination 

unfot t unetely pro\es it, to be men ly a v-jkx ot dogmatic 
h\p'dln-st s, a body of positive dot trim- bast d on a central 
as-uimptiM!] whn h is nuapable ol pinnf 'Hus tradition, 
sn\s bliphas Ei vi, wholly r< poses on the single dogma ol 
megic, that the \ i able is for us a pi oportioiial nu.isuie ot 
the 1 n visi bfe In hut it proi et ds by analogy bom tin* 

known to the unknown \l the same time, it is a most 

inten sting eftoit ot the human mmd 

Medi,e\al rnagu was deeply indebted to Kabalistie 
combinations ot tin* divine names for the tirms of its 
rituals, and from it it domed the 1 k hi t in a result lit 
\ irhie in s f |(icd names and numbers Certain definite 
rules ltv enlploy ed t<) discover the *- ill dime soun e ol pnwvi 
resident m the Jewish striptuns Thus the voids of 
several UT-.I . in the St nptun > wlmh aie Ttgaithd as 
( out unmg an oeiuilt Mire, art* plat ed over each other, and 
tin letters are I milled into new wonE by reading them 
\ ertu. all \ , or the words of the ti xf are arranged m squares 
m such a minum as to be lead \ettn.dl\ or otlnrwise 
Words ate jolted together and ie-diwded, and the initial 
and final Icfkis ot (irtam lends are formed into separate 
wonls \gmn, e\ ery httif of the word is i (timed t<» its 
niiiiKTii al value, and tin lend w explain'd by aiiothei ot 
the same (|uatitit.\ Every h t ter of a word too is taken to 
be an initial of an abbreviation ol d 1'he twenty two 
letters ol the alphabet are di\idetl into two babes, one 
bait is plan t d abo\r the othei, .mil the two ldtei s wlneh 
thus l)ei.oi:i ‘ Lssm iat'd are inten hanged Tins a hoi nines 
/, h, in, and so on This tiphn alphabet is i .died albui 
from the hist nib-u hanged pans. The «ommutation of 
the tw'enty-lw'o Utters is Ifletbd b\ the last lettei of tin 
alphabet taking the plat e of the first, the List but mu* the 
plate ot tlu- set mid amt so forth This cipher is tailed 
a/hah Them pi nuulatunm rind combinalmm arc much 
old' r than tin- Kabala , ami obtamed amongst Jewish 


iiiltids {mm time immemorial 

Lastb, it should be pointed out that the Kabala has 
cen condemned nowhere nioie strongly than among the 
ews themsebes Jewish mtlmdoxw lias always been 
is,mmr.s of it, and as Mr A E Waite has well saiil : 





Kab o term ann ek ens 


Keingala 


‘‘ The best le-'Aon Wi' c in learn from it is tho necessity of 
scrupulously sep ir l1 1 n^ tlu; experimental knowledge of the 
mystics h'om tiieir b’zarre holds of speculation 
Kabotermannekens : Accord’ng to the blemish points, 
little spirits which play tie ks on the women of the country, 
particularly on those who work m the d ury 

Kaf : According to the Musulm ms, a gieat mountain that 
stretches to the horizon on every side The earth is m the 
middle of this mount tin, they say, like a linger m the middle 
of a rim* Its hntndalioii is the stone A?/./ou/ ( the least 
fragment of which i-. capable of working untold marvels 
This stone it 1 -. winch causes earthquakes It is made' of a 
single emerald The mountain, winch is Ireqmmtlv spoken 
of in Eastern tales, is said to by the* habitation of genii 
To reach it one must pass through daik wilder nesses, and 
it is essential that the traveller be guided by a supernatural 
being 

Kai : The seneschal of King Arthur, known m the Eiench 
romances as Messm* (hums', or Maitre (.h-ieux or Kuex lie 
is prominent m tile d/ej/c (/ [ytimy In the talc-of Kilhwuh 
and ()lwen m the Ma 1 nnogmn, he is identilied witli a per¬ 
sonage whose " bis ath hided min' nights and da\ s under 
water" and who 'could exist nine nights and nine' cl.i\s 
without sleep ” A wound Irom Ins sword could not be 
cured ; he eoulcl make htmsell us tall us the lughed tree, 
and so great was the bent ol Ins uatme that, clniMig rum, 
whatever he earned remained dry Originally a deity, a 
r.im-awl-thunder god, he had apparent ly degenerated, 
through a scu'ic's c>[ m\ t liologicu l prnc '‘sses, into u mere'hero 

Kale Thaungto : A town ot wizards m Lower Burma (.Vc 
Burma.! 

Kalld : (.vr Morien.) 

Kapila : believed by thy Hindus to be the god Vishnu, son of 
Brahman, in the tilth ol Ins twenty-iour me irnatfmis lie 
wrote .1 series ot philosophical propositions known as tho 
Sutras, m whn li he state's it is bv philosophic ul study .done 
that one miy attain union with the hwtv 
Kardec, Allen : The wnu de ^ueiye of IVm/ard lh \ ud, the 
Freuc'h spiritualist whose doctrines wvr»* largely arc epfrd 
cm the* Continent and especially m Erano The < Inef teme t 
m spiritism w.is the does t rule* ot re-itu at nution Kivml, 
before his conversion to spiritualism, had cm c upied himsi li 
a great dc*al with animal magnetism In t#§h In w as mho- 
duced into a spiritualistic cuelr by Yi< ton m Sardou Ills 
Ltvre de s' hs/ynh and tlu* works with wine h 1 h■ followed it 
were based large! y on c ommunu alums received through 
mediums They had a wide cure ulu 1 ion, and the <Io< irons 
ol spiritism became much men popida*. m h i .me t i 
least, than those of the' rn.il spiYitiial'sm, whnh dul uoL 
include re-tin arnatum among its leueis i'lie u nun Wan 
and Katdet wlueh M Ki\ud assumed were n.miflu h-ul 
borne m two former menrnat ime, i wen led to him by 
meclmmistic communication.'-' 1 h was the editor of }a 
Re kite ,S fat tit , md the to uncle r and pr< side id of the 1 kaUuii 
Society tor Spn dualism. Studic-., ut which M ( a mile 
Elamm irion, then iiim'fp'ii venm of age, made his mat 
accjuamtaucc' with psychic science' m ieOi Ulan haidet 
died in ihoc), his cloc title's having hy that time Income 
lirmly established. In Britain, however, they made.' but 
little headway, his only disciple of note m this country 
being Miss Anna Blackwell (.vc France and Spiritualism.) 

Karma is a doc trine common to Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
Theosophy though theosophists have not adopted it wholly 
as it is taught in the two religions mentioned The word 
karma itself means "action," but it may be useful to 
remember that generally the doctrine teaches that every¬ 
thing clone is done for eternity, that, m shot l, " thou sh.dt 
reap as thou didst sow ’’ Action is not homogeneous but 
on the contrary, contains three elements, the thought winch 
conceives it, the will winch tinds the means of accomplish¬ 


ment . and the union of thought and will which brings the 
action to pass It is plain, therefore, that thought is very 
potent for good or evil, for ns the thought is, so will the 
action be The miser, thinking of avarice, is avaricious, 
tin* libertine, thinking of vice, is vicious, and on the con¬ 
trary, those' ol virtuous thoughts show virtue' m their 
actions Arising naturally lrom such teaching is the' 
attention devoted to thought power Taking the analogy 
of the physical body which may be developed by regimen 
and training, based on natural scientific law's, theosophists 
teach that character may, in exactly the same way, be 
scientifically built up Physical weakness can be eradi¬ 
cated and an opposite state of affairs brought about by 
special exercise of the' weak part, and by a similar method, 
weakness ol character may be converted into strength 
Every vice is considered to evidence the lack ot a corres¬ 
ponding virtue', avarice tor instance* showing tin* absence ot 
generosity Insteul, however, of allowing matters to'rest 
at this, under the plea arising irom ignorance—that the', 
man was natmallv avaricious, theosophists, cm the lines ot 
scientific knowledge, teach that constant thought directed 
to gen- rosity wall in tune change the man’s nature m this 
respect Tins result cannot, ol course, he brought about 
in a day, and the le ngth ot time' iincssafy depends on at 
least two tac tots, the' strength of thought and the* strei gth 
ot the cue, lor the letter may he* the sum of flu* indulgence' 
ol many ages and hence c on expending! \ chffic ult to eradicate 
The doctrine ot Kauifta must, however, be considered not m 
its relation to one hie only, but in tbe light ot the* theo- 
sophic ten king of ie incarnation (<} v ) Ke incarnation i-. 
carried on nuclei tin* law of A anna as well ns ol evolution 
The new-born me u bear-, \\ ithm him the seeds ol w li.it hr lot - 
meily wn- 11 is < hufac h r is t he * same as it was It is as he* 
liKi-l it m past c xistenccs and n< coreImglv as he* made* it. 
cidot', it i on'muc unless, lu himself change it .vs he* had the 
po,\ (*( to do En < h sue < ct ihng ex's lent e inuE that < harm ter 
more* definite, m one directum <u anofln r and it it he evil, 
the* effort to c hange it bee omes inc_iearn ngl\ ehthc ult, indeed 
a complete < linage urn* not be possible until main exist 
cnees of ci|,,vt have peed*. d In such cases as these, the 
prompting> of evil ma\ tv* too stfoii-g, to be resisteel, vet the* 
mm who Ins an intelligent knowledge ot the* workings of 
Kanna, though In* must c veu-Uiullv \nlcl, dots so only 
attei the* most clespi r.ifc struggle ot which his natme is 
c i.pable, and tlm-, instead cil viekhng w r c aklv and pureas 
mg the power ot the t vil, he ha- helped to de st'oy its 
pol rue '> (tills Hi the mod i lie c ,’MU (.ill lies tree le nisei I 

with one c'dof t f\v theosophy and Evolution.) 
Katean Secret Society : A sc uvt mh up of tie Moluccas 

Anyoii" who wished to become a meiubei w c* mhoduecd 
into the* Ka'cdn house thiough a,n ,ip iliac in the ioim of 
a c roc odile’s ja w-> or a c asso very's beak 1 lav big remained 
these tor a lew eln\ s In* was secivilv l emeu eel to a remote* 
spot \t t!i< end oj two months he w..,s pciinitted to 
in tm n to lie i lalivt > hithnio unaware ot Ins where¬ 
abouts -a membei oj lie d\ tilt an Sun tv 

Kathari : An heiefie.il v c t who excited t!u* wrath ol tin 
cfeigy ul nil clc.ev U t line - 'See VV aldenSBS.) 

Katie King: A spirit §Am Materialisation and Spiritualism.) 

Katifva Lima : M if iv system of Astrology (Arc Malays.) 
Katika Tujo : M day system ol Astrology (.s ( y Malays.) 

Kauks, h vi (!u*d li mu c o'k's egg (Vr Cock.) 

Keingala : Hie we ithei wise in,ire ot Asmuiid m the saga ol 
(ti et tir tin* Strong llei master bclipv ed m her weather 
prophet ies, and, m setting Ins second son, C.icttu, to look 
.iftc*r the horses, told Jem to he guided by Keijjgala , who 
would always return to the st dde before a storm As she 
persisted m remaining on the cold hillside, grazing on the 
scanty grass till the lad was nearly frozen with eold.fGrettir 
determined to make hei return home legardless oi^the 
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^either. One morning before turning out the horses he 
+ orc '>(f a long strip of her sl;m from wither to flank This 
h ul the* effect of making the mure soon seek her stable , 
/ 1 t ] 10 sume thing oicurring the next da>, no Honn 
^ineii'lnig, Osmund himself let out the horse., when he 
discovered' wlmt h.ul been done. 

»» m.. rilward • (bee Dec.) 

Ke Die The : A water spirit which, m Scotland, is believed 

1 lo haunt streams and torrents Kelpies uppeir to be of a 
nincluev oim nature, and were often arc used ol stopping 
ti) C water-wheels of mills, and ol swelling streams The 
Keltic ,s o< ( usmnuil y mrd as a nunc oi teimr to frighten 
amuly < hddreii ; and it was believed that he .dsn ileumied 


Konbalonomancy : A method of divination which w pi ,u tised 
be making dtvets signs on the baked heed ot an a s. U 
w is familiar to the (lermans and the Lombards substituted 
joi it the head of a goal The ancients plated lighted 
c irbon on an cm’s head, and pronouiu ed tin- n urns oi those 
who were suspected of anv < nine If a eia< khng comculrd 
with the uttetanee of a name, the latter was taken as 
being that of the gmltv permit 
Kephu : a Karen Vampire ibV Vampire.) 

Kepler, * John i 571 L>v> - A great matlicmatu i m ami 
astrologer lie was born .it Well in Wm tembi.ig and 
oduiated at a monastic s. liool at Mautbrnnn mid aftei- 
wards at the univ< rsi-ty of Tubingen, win re he studied 
philosophy, mathematics, theology and a-tiunomv In 
tyjt lie became pndpssor of rnutJwmetHS and imuals (il t 
(Tint/ m Sts i la, where he also eontimu d Ins astrnkmn.il 
studies lie had an unhappy home life, and was miiih * 
what pirsemPd foi his dm trines In i(>20 wen- printed 
tin- famous Kodnlplune tables wlm h In- hud pnpaud 
along v iln Tv* ho dc 1 irahe, tin- ustmnonu r lie dad at 
Katishou Phc laws of the courses of the plain ts, dt dm < d 
hy Kepii r from obs* rva.turns made by T\dm, and known 
tl s I l hin l-tti a, aj. I\t pin , became tin fmmdat'on ol 
7s i a ton's discoveries, as well as the whole mo<h rn theoiy 
ol tin- planets lli-» -a i \ a es m the eat.se ot astiom-my 
ha\ e placed him high amongst the distinguish! d men ul 
sot .% e, and m i Kutt a monument was nei ted to Ins im nu.ry 
.it U.ttishon 1 Lis; moM important wm k a. las .b/ammmi 
unit i, 'Hi I'hysua tuuiita C Uc M,>hbus 

Stillih Marti :s (tbocj) wdiah is still regarded as a (, lu>m by 
astioiionu-rs. 

Kerheb : Egyptian S( ribes (N<y Egypt.) 

Kerner, Dr. : (><c Spiritualism.) 

Kether : The Kabbahsta na.mc for the number one, and 
meaning ' Reason —the Crown, tin- e(pnlibr,»tmg povei. 
Also a Hebrew occ lilt name for one oi the three essentials 
of (.od K’eason 

Kcvan of the Curling Locks : The lover of (d< ena who went 
olf to hunt in the woods, leaving her to be abducted by the 
f.UIJt s 

Key of Solomon the King : A magi* ai treatise of mednca.il 
origin, ol which a number oi manuscripts are e-;tant It 
is supposed to be (he woik of King Solomon (q v ), but is 
ta.mtfestly of « oinpar.; tiv< !\ modmi oiigm, and was 
probably wntK-n m tin- fourteenth or liitecnth ecntiay. 
It is permeated with kite Jewish ideas, ami its duel inten¬ 
tion appears to be the finding of treasure, and the making 
of sui h experiments as have for their obje< t the interii reme 
wath the fiee will of others The power ot the Ihvinc 
N.ime is iniidi m e\ idem e, and. the entire work is an 
absurd combination of pomposity and nonsense 

Hie Lemcgeton, or Looser Key of Solomon, is much more 
noteworthy Its earliest examples date from the seven¬ 
teenth century, and it invokes the hierarchies of the abyss 
hy legions and millions It is divided into font parts, 
winch control the offices of all spirits at the will of the 


«?1 I, , , ' ' , J C»irt!> lull Is , muled Mmad'l, 

,, g *'‘ 1 unn-r.it. s imir oilier , Loirs „f s,„ nt . The wax il 

l)onulit% rey in im; punt \ ol hfr re ms,stfd up.,,,. J ! 
ilieu lust.uu e th.it linin' i,| tin- in,i|ur,items -,1, ill [,,, <M , 
to the injury of .mothei 

Khaib : 'l'ne hgvplmn mule f,„ the shadow, wind, at dr,th 
vu, sup],OM'<l to quit the hudy to continue a s< paiatt cvn- 
eiue ol its own It wets repr. sinted umhr the form of a 
sunshade 

Khu *. 1 he k gyptun name foe om- ol the munottat pm ts of 

man, probably the vpird lie void mean. dear” or 
lu no nous " and is-wnbohsid b\ a Ham. of fire 

Khwaja Kh Mulay : , b.c Siberia.) 

Kian : In Iindi leguid, Ihthir of bnd, Ills magical < ov 
\vitil lor wonderful Mipplv of milk having been stolen by 
I >aloi, I>e r a.? mg. <1 h m dI I,\ making 1 f dm s daug 1.l« i 
J e t hr 1 fii n, tin- moilui oi time me. (>f these two' wuc 
drovea ,1 hy Halor, and tin ihird laigh, (-swiping b\ tailing 
into a bay, v.’-i waft* (l bat k to Ins fa 1 her, hi, if, Sunn: 
>a.us kiter, whole figlibng m Ll-dcr. Kun: fdl in with the 
thr.-i- mmis of Jurennv, hos. Imus ■ v,is at < limit\ with Inin 
i o mi ape tl < u cnti, c, he turnol Inmst If into a pig, buL 
Kiev r< c. ogm-'i-d Inin ..I’d he w., . aounded hv one of them 
lie bi u 11 1 d to lx- lesion d to his linm.m shape brlote dviug 
Ilns b(-mg giantid, lie 11 in a ( d m having oulvcittul Ins 
enemies, as tla-v vMmJd now have to pay tie- hlood-lme fm 
a mm instead of a pu d'iu brolhns, ddenunud that 
tla-re siu'uPd be no blood staim d yiapon to publish llu- 
d(-i-d, stoned J\i,n/ and binwd ins bodv 

King Robert of Sicily : il-nghih romame oi the iourh entli 
(entur\, author unknown) Tt ha> never la an punth 
It tells how Abng vj S.i hv was bt-gmled by ]'iah' 

into Mweimg at a ]n i st v\i-a» read masx To punch him, 
an .tm-el was -rut down bv (.oil, and he, assunune 
shape, tiansformed the h > : into tin hki ness ol Ins own 
fool In- L-, sent nvrt t o ! I <- v\ 1 1 11 11 1 e dogs l h - w us at It nglh 
aittwed to r, stmie fg , pro] er shape alhi a long and igno- 
muiious ]M nam a hi e [mnii on tin snbpct by I ongh llou 

KinocetllS : A italic said to la good ui tasting out drub 
Kirk, Robert : , da Scotland.) 

Kischuph : In till- l\,'ah\, the Inglar maL-n al mtUume It 
is (1 1 \ uh'd into t wo 1 >ra w lu •* a.n «.h nn ntaiy and a spintua. 1, 
and unhides exorcism taunt tarns hi (Jii'gl 1 mlehits a 
slril mg rest nibla. m t' to thr wdiluraft oi im diaval tim<-’ 
Son rn-cs vu rc yg i d to ijwin c tin m a lv es into a mil tab, and 
go long di-bu.ee s ill a veiv deal tmu- The} may aha) 
induce pam and disease- and death m men and animals 
Still fm tin i allied to wildu . art- the " vonieu vd’o make 
a contract with the Sdudmi, aiid liu-i-t fin m at itilam 
tunes dam e with flam, and visit tluse sp>nts vsko aigx-.u 
to tin m m the shape of goats In many wnmlnts such 
women an- lahed ” Tam hum of Kiuhuph is Liu son ci v . 
tin' otha'i toim, mab-na.l Ki-ahuph, is rathw t vil sv mpathv, 
(onsistnua ot dad orbing nhlm ma-s on th<- natural elements 


odinrd by renting kibe lappmts 


various sub- 


Kiss, Eewitched by means of a : Mou nu- Sc-mIoh, .11 ■ 

will'll I.l the Middle \«.S tv.ts "ii seier.docca.su.us . J-Md 
ot luum bcsviti I’.cil peuple hv means g ■g / ' ; g X ll0 . lt 
was a servant-maid 0»> Iwd rilus.sl alms to 1 g ^ 

-i week Liter (he rutci. lu-.-e-l her violently, gem p > 
tune she sullere.l from nts and pis t.ansl.orlecO.om ga v 
to place, now bemy' tamed mysteriously to the top 
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house, now being placed between two feather beds, and so 
on. The witch also caused the death of one David Jones, 
who stood sentinel over her m prison, by kissing his hand, 
and by the same, mean-* brought about the death of the 
children of three Youghal aldermen 
Klinnrath, Henry : A German alchemist and hierophant of 
the physical side of the Magnum Opus He was certainly 
aware of the greater issues of Hennetic theorems and mav 
be regarded as a follower of Fararelsus He was born in 
Saxony about the year i 5O0 Af the age of 28 lie graduated 
in mediant* at the University ol Basle lie practised m 
Hamburg and thereafter m 1 kesdeu where he died in 
poverty ami obscurity in iboi, at the age of forty-live 
The most remarkable of his works, some of whnh art* still 
in Manuscript, is the / n pint In ahum Sap ten tu? Aiteiiuc 
sohus ve.Yir, Christiana Kabbah sin uni dteiim maitieum, Ot . 
It is an unfinished work and appeared after his decease 
with a preface and conclusion by Erasmus Wohllahrt It 
is a purely mystical and magical treatise The seven steps 
leading to the goal of universal knowledge are described in 
a commentary on the Wisdom of Solomon The work has 
been described as being the tone ot ancient < haos, and its 
curious folding plates ale particular ly suggestive 

Klinschor, or Klingsor : Lord of the Manic (astle* wherein arc 
kept Aithur’s mother and other queens He is nephew to 
Virgihus of Naples and is overcome by fawain lie is 
alluded to in the lbivsival ot Wolfram von Esihenbarh. 
Knigge : [See Illuminati.) 

Knox, John : (See Scotland.) 

Kollon is the name applied to the ether by Mrs Ik-sant and 
Mr C, W Leadbeater 111 their book on Occult Chemistry 
(.Sec Ether, Theosophy.) 

Kommasso : Evil spirits inhabiting trees (See Burma.) 

Koons* Spirit Room : A I07 si .mi e-room erected in Dover, 
Athens County, Oluo, by a farmer, Jonathan Komis, in 
1852. Knout, an early < ouvei t to spiritualism, had been 
told that he and lus eight < luldren would develop medi 11111- 
lstic powers, and the spirit room Was intended to he 11 -ed 
for mamlostations produced by their meelmmship 'Hie 
room was furnished with the appliances incidental to the 
spiritualistic seance table lor rappmgs, tambourines, and 
other musical instruments, pho>phorus, by means ot which 
th<‘ spirits might show thernwhes The phenomena 
witnessed by the sitters, mi hiding Charles Cartridge, editor 
of the Spmtual l e(< maph, weie of a veiled nature, but 111 
the mam ulentu nl with the otlnr manifest.itions ol the 
same period The spirits who visited Kaon's log building 
claimed to be a band -one hundred and si\tv-h\ e in 
number—of men who had li\ ed before the time of Adam, 
and Irom whom weie dcstejide'd the well know'll spirit 
personalities, John and Katie King 

Kosh : The wn ked forest fiend of the llangala of the 1 Southern 


Koshei : (See Slavs.) 

Kostehtchic, or “ Deathless " ■ A Russian goblin of the 
bogle-boi' species This horrid monster is described as 
having a death’s head and floshless skeleton, "■ through 
which is set'll the black blood flowing and the yellow heart 
beating ” He is anneal with an iron club, with which he 
knocks down all who come m his path I11 spite of his 
ugliness, he is said to be a great admirer of young girls and 
women lie is avaricious, hates old and young alike, and 
particularly those who are fortunate' His dwelling is 
said to be amongst the mountains of the Koskels and the 
Caucasus, where his treasure is concealed 

Kostka, Jean : The pseudonwn of Jules Pound A late 
Gnostic and initiate ol the t^rd degree, who, converted to 
the Christian standpoint, revealed lus diabolic adventures 
in the pages of La Vente under the title, of Lucifer Un¬ 
masked " He tells of diabolic happenings m the private 
chapel of a lady, ' k M.ulame X ” who figures frequently 111 
lus pages, and who is thought to be the late Countess of 
Caithness, of visions of Jansen, and the classical deities. 
It is certain from the evidence that M Kostka never came 
into personal contact with a Satanic or Luciferian cultus, 
and that lus diabolic, experiences were merely those of the 
amateur Satamsl 
Kramat : (See Magic.) 

Krata Repoa, or Initiation into the ,metent Mysteries of the 
Priests of Egypt, written by C F. Koppen and J W Ik 
Von ilymmen, and published at Berlin 111 t 782 The 
t i rm Krata Kcpaa, said to be* of Egyptian origin, possesses no 
affinity to that language so far as the present writer is 
aware The work is divided into seven grade's That of 
Post options (a word used by ApuleiiiS to signify a priest of 
Isis', corresponds to the apprentice or kweper of the sacred 
threshold Secondly comes the* degree of Neokaros, in 
vdnch arc* fo be' found many ordeals and temptations The 
third degree is the State of Death of dcgre< ot jrielg* 
mmt and of the passage of the Soul The candidate was 
res tor-si to light in the following degree, the' 1 kittle of the 
Shadows Tn the fifth grade' a drama of Vengeance was 
enacted, and the* sixth is that of the astronomer before the 
gate' of flu' gods In the final grade the whole scheme* of 
initiation was expounded It has been thought that these 
degrees t orfespunde'd to the actual procedure of a secret 
society, and it may be that in some' measure they did, as 
one of their authors was a prominent member of The 
African Builders (q v ), but although there would seem to be 
elements of real tradition in llie wee k, most of it is probably 
mc'fe invention 

Krstaca : Dalmatian name* for a witch. (See Slavs.) 

Kund : (Gr Scandinavia.) 

Kyphi : Among tlie Egyptians, an aromatic’ substance, with 
soothing and healing properties, preparc'd Irom sixteen 
materials according to the prescription of the sacred books. 


I 

Labadie, Jean : A fanatic of the seventeenth centurv, bom 
m i(>io af Bourg, on ltie Dordogne He declared luiiimlf 
a mconel John the Baptist, sent to aniioum c' the second 
coming of the Messiah lie e\cMt went so tai as to (’hum 
some measure of cliwuilv for lu mm 11 J»ut to Ins ambition 
as a volary he joined a taste lot more wm Idly pleasures, 
which lie indulged und.cu the 1 nie.sk ol re hgion lb' died 111 
107^ Among lus works (whnh were e ouch mueil) was 
Le Veritable liunnsme, an I'minfue woven de ihasser le 
d table du niomie 1 hr it ten 
Labartu : [See Babylonia, also Semites.) 

Laburum is a kabbahstLc sign, embodied 111 the Great Magical 
Monogram which is the seventh and most important 
pantaele of the Enchiridion, 


Lacteus : A stone applied to rheumalie' e\cs. 

Lady-bird : A rustic mode of di\mafiou was that piactised 
with the ladydnyd or iad\-ilv The* lady bird was captured 
by a, maid and bidden to fly north, south, or east, or 
west ” in the direction in winch tier lover lived Which¬ 
ever w.u the uw*e t Hew, there dwell lier futme husband 
Lady of Lawers : < >nc ol tin* Breadilhnne family, ot Scottish 
origin, and married to Campbell of Lawers This gentle¬ 
woman was beliew’d to be gitte'd with prophetic powers, 
and her prophyuc'S ate sa’el to be written in a book shaped 
like a barrel and kept m the charier room of Taj mouth 
t astle if is namt'd The Real Hook of Bulloch ” These 
forecasts all leave referene e to the house' and lands of Brcad- 
albane ; we give the following as an example :—When 
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the red cairn on Beil Lawers fell the church would split 
Jn flie same year that the cairn, built by the sappers and 
miners on Ben Lawers, fell, the Disruption in the Church ol 
Scotland took place " 

Lam : A magical word in Hindu yoga prat tice 

Lamb : /b Lamb was a noted sorcerer m the tunc of Chailcs 
the First, The famous Richard Baxter, in his Cuiumlv of 
the Wo, Id of S finis, printed m rGqi, has ret orded an 
appropriate instant e of the miraculous prrlormanie nt this 
man Meeting two of his acquaintance m the street, and 
they having intimated a desnr to witness nmp examples ot 
lus shill, he invited them home with him lie then con¬ 
ducted them into an inner room, where pn srntly, to their no 
small surprise, thev saw a tree spring up m the middle ot 
the apartment. Thev had scan eiy ceased wondering at 
this phenomenon, when m a moment there appear* d three 
diminutive men, with little axes in their hands for the 
purpose of cutting down this tree 'file tree was hfl*d, 
end the doctor dismissed lus guests, fullv satisfied ol the 
-ohdity <>t his pretensions That \ery night, however, a 
tremendous hurricane arose, causing the house* of one ot the 
guests to rock fiom side to side, with even appearance 
that the building would come down, and bury him and lus 
wife* m the rums The wile m great terror ashed “ Wen; 
you not at J)y Lamh\ to day ? " The husbmd i onlessed 
it was true. “ And did you not bring sonu*tluug away 
from his house' The luisband own* d that, wlien the 
little Jfien felled tlie tre'e, he had pithed up some ol the* 
chips, and put them in his poc ket Nothing now re maim d 
to be done but to produce the < hips, and get rid ol them as 
fast as they could This ceremony performed, the whirl¬ 
wind immediately texist'd, and the remainder ot the night 
passed quietly:* 

i)r Lam at length became so odious by lus lepulafion 
for these infernal practice*-, that lho populate rose upon 
him in io jo, and tore him to piece** m the strei ts Nor dul 
the rltects of lus ill-lame tei inmate lure Thirteen years 
after, a woman, who had been h's sciv'ant maid, was 
apprehended on a e barge of witchcraft, was tiled, and in 
expiation of her crime was executed at T\burn 

Lamps, Magic : There 1 dwelt at Bans m the time ot St boms, 
a famous Jewish Rubin called Jachiel, a great manulae tiirer 
of prodigies, wlio was regarded by the Jews as one ot their 
saints, and by the Bansians as a sorcerer Dim mg the 
night when everyone was asleep, he 1 was wont to woik by 
the light of a magic lamp which east through Ins chamber 
a glow like that ot day itself lie nevir replenished this 
lamp with od, nor otherwise attended to it, and folks began 
to hint that he had acquired it tlnough dmboln agencies 
If anyone chanced to knock at Ins door during tin 1 night 
they noticed that the 1 imp threw' out sparks of light of 
various colours, but if they ronimued to raj) tin* lamp 
failed and the Rabbi turning from his work touched a large 
nad in the middle of lus table which conuechd magically 
with the knocker on the street-door, giving to the person 
who rapped upon it something of the natuie of an electric 
shock (See France.) 

Lamps of this description were supposed to be known to 
the Kosicrucians, and it is said that m opening the tomb of 
a daughter of Cicero several lamps we're found burning 
upon it. It is of course possible that the light from 
these was luminous or phosphorescent and not living dame. 

The magic lamp of Aladdin will occur to evervone m 
this connection ; and romance abounds m such vehicles of 
light 

Lancashire Witches : A story with many pathetic and pitiable 
features, and one which is eloquent of the ignorance and 
credulity of the age, is that of the Lancashire Witches Not 
very far from Manchester lies Pendelbury Forest, a gloomy 
though romantic and picturesque spot. At the time when 
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and Ann CheUox, two wony n of eiglit\ years of age, one ot 
them blind, and the other threatened with blimluv'-s, both 
ot thorn living in squalor aid algo*! povoitv Donulike’s 
daiiLditer, Lh/abeth Divno, and lu. r giami* Inldren, James 
and A lea mi Dov k e, v * re m* huh d m flit* accusation, and 
Ann K< dfoi no, < L * tight* r ot ( hatt<>\ was appi * h< * 11 <1* d with 
h<*r mot her (>t h< rs won* 1 * i/ed in *pm k su* ct ssmn |ano 
Bui* oek and hoi son John, Ahue N ut 1* r, Latin iin* 1 low dt, 
and Isabel Kobv All of thorn wa re indue ('d by v\ hat 
nu'aus it wore better not to enquire too * Insglv to maku 1 a 
more or loss detailed tmih -non ot tluir comiutiim alum 
with the L>evi 1 When tins had h* i en extorted from them, 
they wn'd sent to prison in I ancasbr ( ast le, some titty 
nulis aw'.iy, t here to await trial tor their nmdeeds 

Thev had not lam m pi won vny long win n 1 1 1<* authorities 
w< r* 1 miormod that about twenty’ afh hi s had asst mbled on 
t <*/o<l l iulav', at Malkin's Towei, tlie home ol Mi/abcth 
D* v 11 (*, m til'd* r to comp.c-s tin* death ot one (oval, to 
blow up the radio m win* h their i oiiijm mons w er e ( on lined, 
and rescue the prisoners, and also to kill a man calkd 
Listei, win* h last pmpo-e they a( * nmplehed by m* a ns 
of diabolual agon* v Jn tin* summer assizes of lbij the 
prisoners wete trnd foi vwt*luralt, and \w ie .ill lound 
gmltv 'flu* woman Deindike had dud iri prison, and thus 
es* aped a m*ir*' lgnommious death at the gallows. The 
principal witn* uses w ho appear* d against Fdi/abeth Device 
w* u* her grand* luldi en, Janus and Jennet Jk*vue. 

J hrectl v tin* la Iter enter* d the w it ness box her grandmother 
set up a b liable veiling piuu tuated by bitter ex*'* rations 
The cluld, who was only nine \ ears ot age, begged that the 
prison* r might be lemovcd as she (ould not otheiwise 
proceed with hei ev nlepce ller request was granted, and 
she aail her brother swoie that the Devil hud visiti d their 
gianclmot her m the shape ol a bl.u k dog, and ask* d what 
were her wishes She had intimated that she desired the 


death ol one John Kobinson, wluuupon the trend told her 
to make a, clay' image ol Kobmson and gradually crumbit* 
it t<i pieces,, saving that as she did so the mail’s life would 
decay and finally p* rish On mh li evidence ten persons 
weie hanged, unhiding the aged Ann (.hattux 

It is shocking to reflect, that, at a p< noil when literature 
and learning were at their height, smh cruelty could be 
tolerated, not only' b\ the vulgar and uneducated, but by 
the learned judges who ju'onoun* <‘d the* senlence TJie 
women were old and ignorant and piobably weak-minded 
No doubt they began in tune to invest themselves with 
those powers, winch their neighbours credited to them, 
and to believe themselves lit objeits for the awe and 
terror of the people It is even possible that they may 
hav e seen spin*' sort, of v isions, or halliu mations, wliu fi they 
persuaded themselves were evil spirits attending on them 
Thus their own ( mining and lgporaiu e may have hastened 


their downtall 

Twenty-two years later a similar outrage, on the same 
spot, was narrowly avoided, by the shrewdness ot the judge 
who tried the case A cert.im misguided man, by name 
Ficlmund Robinson, thought to profit by the general belief 
in witchcraft To this end lie taught lus young son, a boy 
of eleven to say that one day he encountered in the fields 
two dogs, with which he tried to catch a have. But the 
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animals would not o^cv his biddm*’, and at hmirtli he tied 
them to a po,t and whipped them, vzhen they immediately 
turned into a witch and her imp Tots monstrous storv 
pained sueli credence that alum Kooih^on declared that 
lus son possessed a sort of second-sight, wlrch enabled him 
to distinguish a with at a glance, no opr thought of deriving 
Ins statement \< cording 1 \g In' took the boy to the neigh¬ 
bouring churches, set him on a bench, and hade linn point 
out the witches. No less than mwcMiteen persons were thus 
accused and might have been handed hnl not the judge's 
suspicions b('(m aroused bv the story, for the jury did not 
hesitate to convu t them However, the doubts ot the 
worthy judge pained a resp.te for the prisoners, some of 
whom were sent to London for examination by the Kang's 
phymcian and by the king himself The boy's story was in¬ 
vestigated and found to be mu ely a tissue of lies, as, indeed, 
the child himself confessed it to be (See Whitaker, The 
HrJnrv of Whatley, p a i 5 ) 

Lapis Exilis : A name applied to the Kraal itself It is this 
stone which causes the phoenix to renew her youUt Lapis 
Jivihs, according to Woltrain von lNchenbach, was synony¬ 
mous with the Holy Grail 

Lapis Judaicus : Also identified with the Graal and the 
Tahsmanic stone of inexhaustible feeding power Jt is 
sometimes called Theohthos, and serins but another name 
for the Lapis K Kills (q v.) It his been confounded with 
the Phoenix stone Another legend clings to it it is 
said to have fallen from the crown of Tanifer, as he was 
banished from heaven, and remains m tin* keeping of the 
angels of the air. 

Lapland : Tile Laplanders have a reputation for magical 
practice winch is almost proverbial throughout huropr, 
and ceiiamlv so among the peoples of the ScaiidinaMuii 
Peninsula. Indeed the Finns stdl credit them with extra¬ 
ordinary power in sorteiy and divination Many Scan¬ 
dinavian scions ot nobility were in ancient times ‘wnt to 
Lapland to obtain a magical reputation, and Km the son 
of Harold 1 laarfager It mud Gunlitld, daughter of Asur 
Tote, sojourning among the Lapps m A 1 > 022 for that 
purpose I'.nglish literature abounds with reference to 
I a pi and witches Hot Sort cry 111 / upland was a preserv e ol 

the male shamans or magici lUS l ike the Keltic witches 
the Lapps were addu ted to the selling of wind 01 tempest s 111 
knotted ropes 

Scheffer in lus Lappoma (M>7|) writing of 1 app magic 
says:—“The melancholic; conshtutum of the Laplandns, 
renders them sulqect to frightful uppuutions and dream, 
wine h they look upon as mf ilhb’e presugus m tde to them 
by the Genius of what is to bef Jl tlum 'Thus flies are 
frequently seen lying upon the ground asleep, some singing 
with a full \01ce, others how ling and making a hideous 
noise not unlike wohes 

“Their supeistitiofff may be imputed paitly to their 
living m solitudes, forests, and .miong the wild beasts 
partly to their solitary way of dwelling separately from the 
society of others, e\u ept who belong to their own fannlna 
sometimes several leagues distance Hereafter it )>i a' be 
added, that theirdaily exe.cise is bun tine, it being observed 
that this kind of life is apt to draw people ml > \ arums 
superstitions, and at hist to a ( orrespomlcnce with spirits 
For those who lead .1 solitary life being frequently destitute 
of human aid, have ofttmies recourse to toibidden means, 
in hopes to find tint aid and help among the spmts, which 
they cannot lmd among m.-n , and what encourages them 
m it is impunity, the-.e flung-* being committed by them, 
without as much as the fear of any witnesses , wlvch 
moved Mr Rheen to allege, among sundry reasons which he 
gives for the continuance of the impious superstitions of the 
Laplanders, this for one : because they Ii\ e among mat cess- 
iblc mountains, and at a great distance from the 10nver.su- 


tion of other men Vnother reason is the good opimon 
they const ably entertain of their ancestors, whom they 
cannot imagine to have Iwcn so stupid as not to understand 
what God they ought to worship, wherefore they judge 
they should be wanting in Ihen* reverence clue to them, if, 
bv leeedmg lrom then* institutions, the} should reprove 
them of impiety and ignorance 

The parents are the masters, who instruct their own 
soils in the magical art ‘ Those,* sa\s Tornaeus, who 
have attained to this mu guv 1 art bv instructions receive it 
either fiom their parents, nr from somebody else, ami that 
In degrees which they put m practice as often as an oppor¬ 
tunity otfi rs Tims they accomplish themselves in this 
art, rspec lally if their genius leads them to it For they 
don't look upon every one as a tit scholar , nay, some are 
accounted quite incapable ot it, notwithstanding they have 
been sufficiently; instructed, as L have been informed by 
very credible people ' And Joh Tornaeus confirms it by 
these words : “ As the Laplanders are naturally of different 
inclinations, so art' they not equally capable oi attaining 
to this art ’ And 111 another passage, they bequeath the 
demons as part of their inheritance, which is the reason 
that one fanulv excel•, the other 111 this magical art From 
whni i! it is evident, 1 hat certain whole families have their 
own demons., not only differing from the familiar spirits of 
others, but also quite contrary and opposite to them 
Besides tins, not only whole families, but also particular 
persons, have sometimes one, sometimes more spirits 
belonging to them, to scnne them against the designs of 
oilier ilemons, or else to hurt others < 'laus Rctri Niurciuus 
speaks to this effect, when he says— Tliey arc att< inled by 
a certain number of spuits, some by finely of her-, b} two, or 
at least bv one Tim last is intended lor their security, the 
other to hint others Tiie first commands all the' rest 
Some of Uiosc they acquire' with a great deal ot pains and 
prayers, some without much trouble, being their attendants 
1 rout their infancy ’ Job Tornaeus gives us a \ cry large 
a-count ol it ‘ There arc- some,’ says he, “ who naturally 
arc* magic.ans , an abominable thing indeed hoi those 
who the devil knows will prove' % cry serviceable to him in 
ths a 1 1, he seize-, on in their very infamy with 1 ertain 
distemper, when they arc' haunted wiLh apjiaiit.ons and 
visions, by winch they are, m propoition ol their age, 
instrueted 111 the rudiments of tins art Tliow who are a 
second time taken with this distemper, lna c neve appar¬ 
itions coming before them than m the first, by winch they 
receive' nun li more insight into it than before Kill il they 
are scxz< cl a Kurd tone with this disease, who h then proves 
verv dangerous, and often not without the hazard of their 
lives, th n it is they sex' all the apparitions the devil is able 
to c iMlrive, to accomplish tliem in the magical art Those 
are arrived, to such a degree ot perfecLon, that without the 
help of the' drum (see lufrafgThey can foretell ihmgs to 
come a great while before , and arc- so stiongly possessed by 
the devil, that they foresee things even againsL their will. 
Tuns, not long ago, a certain L.ipkaidei, who is still alive, 
did volant inly deliver lus drum to me, which I had often 
d wired of him before , notwithstanding, all this, he told 
ni" m a very m dam holy posture, that though he had put 
away his drum, nor intended to have any other hereafter, 
yet lie could foresee ('verything without it, as he had done 
before As an instance of it, he told me truly all the 
particular accidents that had happened to me in my journey 
into Lapland, nuking at the same time heavy complaints, 
that In' did not know w'hat use' to make of bis e.es, those 
things being presented to his sight much against his will.' 

Lund; 11s observes, that some of the Laplanders are 
seized upon by a demon, when they arc arrived to a middle 
age, in the following minner . -Whilst they are busie in 
the woods, the spirit appears to them, where they discourse 
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row muni? the conditions, upon winch the demon offers 
Llirm Ins Assist.men, which done, lu* tenches them <i certain 
, r w hich they are obliged to kec p in constant remem- 
I,icinet- Thev must reLiirn the next d,t\ to the s.ime 
niece, where the same spirit appears to them Again, and 
TrjMvAs L j H v former song, m n'so he takes a hint \ to the 
()rr ,, m , it not, he does not appear at ell These spirits 
ill live their appear,LU< rs under chib rent sh.'pi-,, some like 
tihies, some hke. birds, others like a serpuit or dm,eon, 
others m the shape of a pug m no, about a said hi"]* , buns' 
attended bv thiee, Jour, or live othei pigm-- s of the same 
bwncss, sometimes by more, but neser cm reeling tune 
\o mioikt are they seized bv the ( .emus, but they appeal’ 
m the most surprising posture*, like madmen, beiore be* 
reaved ol the us(> of i ea.sou Tills c out nines for ox months, , 
during winch tine* they don’t suffer uu\ of their land red to 
cone' ii“ ir them, not so much as their own vuvi s and 
chihben Thev spend most of this time m the woods and 
other solitary places, being very melancholy and thought¬ 
ful sparer taking anv 1 <><>d, winch makes them extremely 
weak it you ask their children, whne and how their 
patents sustain themselves, thus will tell \ on that thev 
ret eiee their sustenance from Ilnur Genii Toe same author 
lU'as us a remarkable instance <>f tins kind in a wmi&l 
f.apkuuler < allc d Hla us, betny tturn a M'holai m the m linol ol 
taksala, of aland *‘-yhteen wars of age 'fins \uiiii'» fellow 
fell mad on a sudden, making most dreadful jmstini s and 
mite riex, that he Was jn hell, and Ins spirit tot meidcd br\ ond 
what t'onld be e\j messed J 1 he took a book in hand, so 
-o/iii as he met with the name ot Jesu-s lit' tinea' the book 
upon the giour.d m yira.t fuiy, wine h altei some* tmu In my 
j• iss< (l i»ver, they used to ask lnm whether lie had h< n any 
anon durmy tins ei stai v ? lie an s wen d that abundance 
ot tlfitiys had appeari d to lum, atul that a mad doy b< my 
tt* d to lus foot, toltowed inm win re'er he sliried In Ins 
tin ul mter\als he would tell them, that the MM beginning 
<u d happened to him o; r day, as he was going cud ot the 
door *d Ins dwelling, wlien ,i yieat liaine passed h< lore lus 
eves and tom limy lus ear ,, a o rlaiu |ici son appeal id to him 
all naiad The next das he was seized wuh a most feiiihle 
head,utie, so that he made most lamentable mdnn\ and 
broke 1 e v ■ *v\ tinny that <,.m>- und< r ins hands Tins uu- 
Jm tuna te person s tare w’as as blaC k as mil, and lu us< d to 
sav, that tin 1 de\d most commonly appeal'd to lum in the 
ha hit ol a minister, m a lony c loak , duimy lus Ms he would 
sun tlia t tie was sun ouuch d by nine 1 <e ten h limn oi a low 
stature, who dal use him vet v barlvrousK , t liouyli at the 
s.uilc time tin 1 standers-by did not pc fccive flu least thmy 
hke it tie would often i limit to the top ol tlu v luylust hr 
trees, w: til as much swiltmss as a scfntrn 1 , and lc .«p down 
ay.un to the ground, without re<ei\my tin 1 least hurt, f h* 
always loved mliLiefe, thing the comersitsui of ether men 
Me would run as swilt as a horse, it lwmy impo- -able lor 
anybody to overtake linn Me 1 used to talk amonyst tin 1 
woods to him-ctt no otherwise* than if several per*-oils had 
been in lus compain 

1 a m a])t to believe, that those spirts were' not altoyetlu i 
unknown to the 1 ancients, and that they are the same which 
were called by Tcrtulhan 1\ivcdri, and au“ mentioned by 
Monsieur Valois, ui lus luclnaas/ual Ih^ttav "/ AaoAoo 

Whenever a Laplander has occasion lor lus (anuliai 
spird, lie calls to lum, and makes him come 1>\ onh smymy 
the sony he taught him at then* first mterwew , by which 
means he has lnm at his service as often as he plwwcs And 
because they know them obsequious and serviceable, they 
call them Sucte, which signifies as much in their tongue, .is 
the companions of their labour, or their helpmates Lun- 
dms has made another observation, very well worth taking 
notice of, viz, : -That those spirits or demons never appear 
to the women, or enter into their service, ol which l don t 
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iKeyuaul, inNig a!' o A’</mm.s, i\al>da s, Ah,-/A\ Lahda^ t 
and A > in t (\ on Mu ben, i Spy ) i [ Sc a rdma via n designations 
buny//<■// it t' 'u'uia, or /Ann ; vj-uw, ma-ye oi runu ehum," 
otluiwi^e ,s fui !, itiuma, jort due tc limy drum" | A. 
foils h ;s shown that the \amju) of tin 1 limis-h lufhutla is 
the -am< mstiuimid Vciordiuy to \o,i Mahen, Lhe best 
juc ttires and explanations of tin di um ere to be ioiind in 
kihs's Jrtp/’t ,4 Airfiilt.’t d inndiama, i<^;ih ]>i> p>- 17, 

but thi t i aie food desi i pdions in Yon Mu hen's own w oi k 
[Oi: / itpfhitiji , 'Stoc kholm, [Ny p, as also m the 

books ol S(hcllci, l.mii, (i s^en, and otheiu TheappHSii- 
nui t of tin 1 Le]»]i drum is thus desi nbcd b\ Keyn.ud in 
i H S i Tl't'i-s indniiiii'iif is m ide ol a spfiyle }ucie ol wood, 
hollowicl in its tint la si part m an mat hum, the under 
pert of w ln< h is mini m w Inc Ji t he\ niaki 1 two a pel 1 urcs 
lony t uoweh to suipr the fmgeis to pas-, tlnouyh, tor the' 
purpo-e o! linldiuy it mme hmifv Hie upper palt is 
i os i ri d as itb t n*' skm ol tlit imicluii on winch 1 lu'\ ]iaint 
in 7 < < 1 a nuiiibi i ol lienics, and hojn wlmne siseial brass 


uny 
n m 
(b»i ji 


, „ , ii h.-nwny, and some pin es ol the hone ol (lie 

\ Wooden hammer, or, as among the Sanmvcds 
i hare s loot was uv d as a drum stu 1\ in tin* e ourse 
if the inc ant,i I mn An «)p<( or <h\ liuny lod aa.is plat ed on 
l d< Mutt spot showing fiom Us position nib i sounding the 
[j mu what magic mlueme nnyld In' (pawn My means 
it tin' dr um, the pi ic'st could be pla < ed t >i ) a p pa l as , f h the 
p,rd world, and as.is thus cneblcd to <h\iue the 1 Iutuic', 
o ascertain svmduoimus isiiUs ociumuy al 1 1 mote 
[istam es , 1o liui'ud tin' measure ol success attending 

1.. 'chn’s limit my , to heal the su k , or tomJln t pioplewdh 
Mease mid cum' death Although obsolete m Lapland 
imsi riles me -dMl pufotmed among tlu- Samo\eds and 
,»1 1 c r r. ( es ol Ah tn \sm and \mniw it is 'iTll i estmg 
() pntr how C sully tile proicciun , mom- the' \ aigat/ 

amm eds in i , .lii/Vii/ur/ai/h I ,M age S, I ondou, i hoS J (> 3 ) 

alia s sv-ith that ol the Sikh,ihn \nmmn(hh;(J M Mixon 
!) Tians, UiIk-Sh oi Japan, ’S ohohmna, Mi lh( ; 

mne luwtn.s can h«- traced < aMw^td tlmniyh Aictm 
uumu, and the' chum is mcel in the mime iashmn by the 
,-skirno shaman priests in (oe.-nl.md (Menrs Kink s lac,, 
u !«-*5 00 01 ) The Mia] a- of the dniin \a.ncs a little 
( , onling to Io« aidy The form of the J-skimo drum is that 
j a ta mbotrnie ,, 

• m „st mstrmnnit <>l ctHli.mCmcnt, 

!\s Tovn.u'us, is tins Sor.crit's krill,-drum, ^lurU tlicy 

dl K.mn,is 01 HuoImI.is Tln-y > ul H l P lccc 

‘„t ol till, k tli r Sinn, the dim s ol «l,u lo.m '’C"- 1 ’gg/" 

1.. . .11. .'.s till- Will's,' ol tdr smi I Ik drum 

, , o\, r, d Kith l hr -kin ol .m .nmn.d , Old m llir l.otlom 
oles .nr ,ut In who li it mav br hrld I l’cn the skins .ire 
utn hmirrs ]).imtrd, oltrn ( hnst and thr ' | ostl, s, with the 
blhrn hods Thor, Noorjunkar. and otlnrs jun.bltd 
nartlur Use iiuluri- of the sun, sh.tprs of animals, lands 

1 Vs nils and roads m short,.ill kn.ds ol diawmga 

nd h l ‘ P, k rn,ns nsrs C uon the drum there is 
bed an indicator, which tlu> oil /1»M wl " dl c, ' ,,s,sts oi 
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a bundle of metallic rings The drumstick is, generally, a 
reindeer's horn. This drum they preserve with the most 
vigilant care, and guard it especially from the torn h of a 
worn in When they will make known what js taking 
place at a distance,—as to how the chase shall succeed, how 
business will answer, what result a sickness will have, what 
is necessary for the cure of it, and tin* like*, they kneel down, 
and the soreeier beats the drum , at first with light strokes, 
but as he proeeeds, with ever louder stronger ones, round 
the index, either till this has moved in a direction or to a 
figure which he regards as the answer which he has sought, 
or till he himself lalls into ecstasy, when lie generally lays 
the kettle-dium on his head Then he sings wuth a loud 
voice a song which they call Jog he, and tin* men end women 
who stand round sing songs, which they call Da lira, m which 
the name of the place whence they desire information 
frequently occurs The sorcerer lies m the ecstatic state 
for some time frequently for many hours, apparently 
dead, with rigid feat in es , sometimes with perspiration 
bursting out upon him In the meantime the bystanders 
continue theii incantations, which have lor their olvjui t 
th.it the sleeper shall not lose any part oJ Ins vision from 
memory ; at the same time they gu.nd him taielullv that 
nothing living may touch Inin—not even a fly When he 
again awakes to const lousness, lit' relates lus vision, answers 
the qnest ions put to him, and gives unmistakable evidence 
of having seen distant and unknown things The niquuy 
of the oracle does not a 1 yea vs take pi ice so solemnly and 
completely. In everyday matters as icgaids the chase* 
etc , the Lapp consul is Ins dtum yvithout falling into the 
somnambulic crisis On the other hand, a more highly 
developed state of prophet vis-um mav take place' without 
tins instrument, as has already been stated Claudi 
relates, tli.it at Bergen, in Norway, the clerk ot a German 
merchant demanded of a Norwegian Linn Laplandm* what 
his master was doing in Germany The Finn promised to 
give him the intelligence He began then to cry out like 
a drunken man, and to run round in a circle*, till he fell, as 
one dead, to the earth After a while he woke* again, and 
gave the answer, which tune showed to be* correct Ion,illy, 
that many, while wholly awake, free from convulsions 
and a state of unconsciousness, are able to become 
clairvoyant, is placed beyond all doubt by the account of 
Tornaeus. 

“ The use; winch they make of 1 heir power of clairvoy¬ 
ance, and their magic arts, is, for the most paM, good and 
innocent ; that of curing sick men and animals , mqumng 
into far-oif and future things, which in the* eonfimel sphere 
of their existence is important to t heun. There are instam es 
however, in which the magic art is turned to the injury e>l 
others.” 

In addition to the works quoted, see Jossen’S Norsks 
Finners og Lap per s Jledrn s/,r Iichpon (1765), Siohorg’s 
Tympanum Sihamanuo-lappomcinn (1808); jVtitot's Lcs 
Grands Esquimaux (1S87), and Abercromby's Ere- and 
Proto-hislonc Emus (1898 ) 

Larvae : (See Magic.) 

Lascaris : (Alchemist of the; Eighteenth Century) It is 
impossible to determine the date* at wine h this mysterious 
personage was born, or to say, oxae tly, whence he came 
and where he* chielly lived lie is commonly supposeel 
to have been active about the beginning of the* eighteenth 
century, while; Germany is held to have been the* piinupal 
scene of his activities ; but everything recorded concerning 
him reads like a romance, and suggests the middle ages 
rather than the day before yesterday Sometimes he 
assured people that he was of Oriental origin, sometimes he 
maintained that lus native land was the Ionian Isles, and 
that he was a scion of the Greek royal house of Lascaris ; 
while on other occasions he declared that he was an 


archimandrite of a convent in the Island of Mytilene, and 
that lus object in coming to Europe was to solicit alms for 
tin* ransom of Christian prisoners m the Hast Such was his 
tale when, about 1700, he commenced wandering m Ger¬ 
many, and, while sojourning at Berlin, he happened to fall 
ill and sent tor medical aid This appeared shortly in the* 
shape of a young apothecary, Johann Lriedrich Bbttn her 
by name, who chanced to be deeply interested in alchemy, 
so a fiiendship sprang up between physunm and patient 
and ere Lascaris left tlu* Prussian capital he gave Botticher 
a packet ot transmuting powder,: at the same time instruct¬ 
ing him how to use* it successfully, yet refraining from 
telling him how to manufacture the powder itself Nothing 
daunted, Botticher set to work speedily, concocted con- 
Mderable quantities ol gold and silver, grew rich, and was 
raised to the peerage , while simultaneously lu* began to find 
lus society, and mme especially Ins scry n cs as a scientist, 
courted by kings .uid nobles Meanwhile, howeyer, his 
supply of the precious powder had run short, and being 
unable to mala* move lie found his reputation waning 
apat e , while worse still, he h.id spent his ncwly-acqinied 
wealth speedily, find HOW’ lit* found lumsell reduced to 
penury intimately he was incarcerated, but during lus 
period of durante vile be si t lnmself to the manufacture of 
pori ('lain, and by tin sale ol this lu* eventually restored his 
lalleii fortunes 

We presume naturally that if was gratitude to lus physi¬ 
cian which inspired the tralty alchemist to give* Botticher 
the powder, but why did Lasat) is make an analogous 
present at a later date ? The recipient on this occasion 
bring one S< hrnolz do 1 her bach, a lieutenant-colonel m the 
Polish Army He, like the German apothecary, succeeded 
111 making a quantity of gold, and, though we hear no more 
about him after this transmutation, we learn that a certain 
Baron d<* Gieux wus likewise favoured by I a\i a ns, the 
Baron’s expei iments pmvmg just as successful as those ot 
the others aforesaid Nor were these the only people 011 
whom our alchemist bestowed Ins indulgence, for one 
Pomemco Manuel, the son ol a Neapolitan mason, was 
likewise given a packet <>t transmutator) powder, and, 
armed thus, he wandered through Spain, Belgium, and 
Austiia. jxt In ruling operations before princes and noblemen, 
and reaping we ill h aiiordingly Pride* was the inevitable 
result ol this, and though there is no re, is on to suppose that 
any patent of nobility w,is ever confei red on I >omeiuco, 
we find him styling lumsell now' ('unite Gautano, now 
('unite di Kuggiero , while in one town he maintained that 
he was a Prussian major-general, and elsewhere he declared 
that lie was held-maislial of the Bavarian Jorces Going 
to Berlin in the course of his perambulations, lie offered 
to make gold m the presence of the king , but alas ' his 
operation proved utterly futile, and he was hanged as a 
charlatan m consequent c 'Phis was in 1709, and in the 
same year, ac< ording to tradition, Lascaris lumsell performed 
some successful transmutations before a German politician 
named I.lebknech, a (ltizen of Wurtcmbourg Nothing 
further is heard of tin* mysterious Greek alchemist, however, 
so it may lx* assumed that lu* died soon after these events. 
His was a ninmi-, 1 areer indeed lus generosity having 
scare ely a parallel in the whole history of hermetic philoso¬ 
phy 

Latent Impressions : (See Telepathy.) 

Launay, Jean : A celebrated doctor of the Sorbonnc, born in 
1 bo j at Valderir, 111 the diocese of ('out.mas lie has left a 
pedantic dissei tation On the Vision of Si Simon Stock, which 
lie could not understand, being something of a Jansemst, 
It was published 111 Paris, m 1653 and 1603 

Laurel : A tree whu h Apuleius classes among the plants 
which preserve men from the influence of evil spirits. It 
was also believed to give protection from lightning. 
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Laurin or Der Kleine Rosengarten : A Tyrolese nmuncu of 
the Lite thirteenth century Laurin, a dwarl, possesses a 
in.uur rosr ^ni.Mi into which no one may enter without the 
loss'of a hand or a loot J >ietri< h and his follower Witege, 
cnti'i it, and the latter rides through the rose bushes 
Lauim/ the dwarf, appears, on horsebae k and dis¬ 
mounts Witege lie is challenged by Dietrich and, assum- 
in<r j lis doak of invisibility, wounds lnni Lietnch now 
persuades him to a wrestling match and Wrem he% utf the 
dvvarf's belt whu h gives him super-human strength. Thus 
lie overthrows Lam in Lam in then invites 1 )ieh n h and 
hjs followers to his mountain honi'-, prepares them a 
bainpiet, makes thmn tipsy, and throw> them all into a 
duneeon They aie Tcleased by Kunlnld, a mortal woman, 
who restores their weapons They trike I mum prisoner 
and carry him to I fern where he be< oines a Chri-tiun convert 
and receives Kunlnld in m.unage 
Law William : Lnghsh Mystic and Theologian (1080-1761 ) 
If illiam Law was born at Wings* Idle, Nortiumpteuishire, 
m the year 1080 1 bs hither followed the humble < ailing of 

a grocer, but it is m widest that he was m tolerably attluemt 
ominhtimcs nevertheli'ss, and ambitious beside*** for m 
rpos William was sent to Bambndge Limersity hntenng 
Kmmamiel ('oliege. be became a fallow thenot m i;i i, but 
on the neees-aou ol (.eorge I hi' hit lnniself unable to sub- 
stribe the oath ot a llegiance, the mew liable i nnseqm m e 
being that he forfeited lus fellowship In L J 7 he went to 
Putney, having acquired there the pod of tutor to the 
father of Bdmunel (ubbou, the historian of the Ivomun 
Lmpnv in decline, and he* acted m this capa< it\ tor ten 
V-.us, wanning universal esteem the while' for his piety and 
his theological erudition In 17^7, on the death of his 


‘ Tn siwer mb'llec tu il strength T a: 
V| i'v foremost of lus dludriou, ( -< 
tluit f. rtdisiug tom h which 1. the t 
stands simpiv alone ” Numinous , 
enthusiastic than tins have been ott 
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Pfre.it writers Sir Le she Slephcn ’ 
turn in Ins Hisimy "I I n'ihsh II,, 
Cvntiuy, and again m his pleasant ' 
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Leck\, and ill (.lbbonN Aulnhmua 
Woithv and pious man, who belli vi 
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Laya Yoga : Tn it piac in -• ot tin* v < 
to sounds wlu< h c an he heard will 
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Lazare, Denys : 
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Le Normand, Marie : Know a as The Svbd of the Laubouig 
Saint < .1 t tu mi,” vs a - bout at Wenyon in 1 77a and died at 
Paris in is |j She was one ot the most tamous oi c ultists 
and divim is ot Ini da\ , Imt it might pistl\ b( i said that 
hei art \va-< liimh more tlio piodiui of sound judgment 
than ol auv mi pel natmal gilt She predn te d their lutures 
to Maiat, Kobe-.pnrii', and si (ust, but wi hear 110 more 


o) hei iimh'r the 1 >m-c tori When }o s eplunc' 1 ’-eauha.rnais 
came into promim m e as the intended wife of Napoleon, 
Mile Le Normand was m mid at all thoeg houses and 


employee, / a,e lettred to lus native village' of Kingse litte, 
and it would seem that thenceforth lie was clnegl'y supported 
In' the jmrsrs ot some' ot lus devotees, notably Miss Hester 
(.ibbon, sister ot lus guardian ]>n|>1!, and a widow named 
Mm Hutcheson Thine two ladies had a united income of 
full v /goon a \ eai, so Law must have been V oinfoi table 
indeed, \et wen 1th and luxury did not tend to coiiupt lus 
pieLy, nud it is recorded that he* was wont to get up every 
morning at live, and spend several hours before' breakfast 
in pra\er and m< chtatums Ai a considerable earlier stage 1 
in lus e ure-er 1m bad begun publishing theses on mysticism, 
and on religion in general , and now, being blessed with 
abundance' of leisure, and having acquired Ju'sli inspiration 
from reading the works of Jacob P>o lime, he* produced 
year afti'r ye*ar a eonsuleraf> 1 < mass of writing Thus lus 
life passed away placidly, and he- died m 1 p»1 

Law's works amount m all to sonic* twenty volumes 
1 bs dt but as .1 wi iter was made' in 171 7, with an examination 
of certain tenets lately promulgated bom the pulpit by the 
Bishop of Bangor , and tins was followed soon afterwards 
by a number of analogous writings, while* m 177*1 lie* em¬ 
ployed his pen to attae k the theatre, bunging out a book 
entitled The Absolute Culawfillness of lhe Stage Lntertaiv- 
mnii fully Demonstrated In the same ye'ar he issued A 
Pniilical Treatise upon Christum Perfection, and this was 
followed shortly by A Serious Call to a Deeout and Holy 
Life, adapted to the State and Condition of all Orders of 
Christians This last is the best-known of Ins works, but 
others which it behoves to cite are 7 he (irmtnd* and h'eason 
of Christian Regeneration (17311), The Spirit of Prayer 
( I 74 < *). The Way to Divine Knowledge (1732), The Spirit of 
Love (1752), and Of Jitstification by Laith and 11 mbs (1760). 
Most of the ioregomg, but especially the Serious Call, have 
be'en reprinted again and again ; while m 170- a collected 
edition of Taw's works was published, and m i8gy there 
appeared a sort of anthology, made up of extracts from the 
writer, chosen by Dr Alexander Whyte. In his preface the 
editor speaks of Law's 4 golden books,” while he adds that 


salons wfn re the dilute 1 mpie ->-> had .mv nifluene <* Jose¬ 
phine was extremely < lVdufoiu, and me d to lutd her own 
fortum s to hei sc 11 011 tin < ar<L , but when she found that 
Mile T Am maud was an aeh pt at tin-, utf, she olten had 
hen in alb nekim e to assist her in d Icveu Napoleon 
lum-.i If who w is not without Ins own stppeistitiom, had Ins 
horo.cope' read l>\ In r She aum set up In 1 own s.i.lon in 
Buns w 1 1 ej i * she read pe'oph N fortune-. hv means ot the* 
cards It m not stated win tin r these cards w<ie ol Hie 
nit ure of Tarot cauls, but it is nuue than likely that they 
were, but we know th.it she n< i mwuprlh divined the 


folium of others thiough pkivmg tlie games o| piquet, 
s< pt, and olh< r card game-, Sin* did not Jude lief methods 
from oLlniw, but the' B.ni.ian -oe u t v ol hei day appears to 
have thought that In r powei ol divination lay not 111 tlie 
euuL she inunipuLib el but tn ln*i per-ouaIdy It has 
been staled by Migne that she' did use the Tuiot, but as lie 
calls tlu'iu (i< im m (aids,” one cannot attach much 
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,1, statenie'iit Aftei file* fall <»l the I mpeior 
.. amongst the Russian, Oerman and lvnghsli 
s, anil even the Bmpeior Alexander and 
s consulted ln*r Shortlv after this she 
whine she read the foituue of flic' Bniie'e 
,/s she tried to < heat the < ustoins she' soon 
le ocemp.int of a Belgian jmson By the 
i.id become ipub' lorgotten, and when the 
ouneed her dealli 011 June rytli, i8. ( g the 
>ple tailed to remember her name' There 
,nibt that she was a h.nmlcss charlatan, 
'otitemporai v Insu >nans appear to consider 
sed mischievous tendencies, but the* air 
and my suer v with which she surrounded 
bsuid that bv the majmity of people she 
. probably with jusdee.as a mere impostoi. 
uehi woids meaning ‘ Liny sweetheart 
eith.'i sex Moitals .ire' advised to have 
lt h such be'ings, as no good evei conic's of 
SO long as the fairy lover is plemed with 
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his or her mortal, all goes well, but when oftended, life may 
be the forfeit. 

Lebrun, Charles: \ (elcbr.iteil painter, born at Paris in 
i6ig, died m ibqo. lie wrote a Traiii $nr la physioiionne 
humaine comparec avee telle dc s annnaux 
Lebrun, Pierre : \n orator, born at lb ignolles m iM>i, died 
\n 17 Q. lie has left two works, namelv, letters qui 
decouvYenl l'illusion des philosophic sar la baqiuite, cl qui 
dt tv iti sent Icurs %psfemes ( 1(103), and Histone critique des 
pratiques supershlieuses qm out suluit le s peoples ei em- 
barrassc les savants (1702). 

Ledlvi : (Nr Assassins.) 

Leg Cake : The name given in the Highlands of Scotland to 
a cake given to a herd when he came with the news that a 
mare had foaled, or to a dairy-maul when she brought word 
that a cow had calved 

Legions of Demons : {Pee Demonology.) 

Lehman, Mr., of Copenhagen (,v L Telepathy.) 

Leicester, Earl of : (Pee Dee.) 

Leippya, or soul ('see Burma.) 

Lemegeton : (Nr Key of Solomon.) 

Leo, Pope : (Nr Enchiridion.) 

Lescoriere, Marie: A witcn of the sixteenth centmv, arrested 
at the age 01 nuu t y \ eai ( hi bung examined she dec lared 
that she was no longer a-vvitch . th.it she played daily , and 
that she heal not visi ted the Sabbath foi for tv \ears. 
(Questioned on the subject of the Sabbath, Mu' confessed 
that slit* had st*in the deed, and that he had vuited her m 
the shape of a dog or a 1 at On one unasmn, she said, 
she had lolled a neighbour by pray ing to the devil 
Leshy : {See Slavs.) 

Lesser Key of Solomon : {See Key of Solomon.) 

Levi, Eliphas : \lphonse Louis Constant, better known by 
his pen-name ot FI 1 phas Leei, was a Ibench occultist of the 
nineteenth century, who has Hcuvn called ” tlie last of the 
magi ” lie was burn about 1810, the son of a shoemaker, 
and through the good offices of the parish piiest was 
educated for the church at St Sul pice In due course he 
became a deacon, taking a \ ow of celibacy Shortly after 
this ho was expelled from St Sulpice for teaching doctrines 
contrary to those; of the Church l low he lived timing the 
ensuing years is not known, but about 1830 under the 
influence of a political and socialistic pjophet named 
Ganncau, he Wrote a pamphlet entitled / he (bspcl oj 
labertf, for which hi 1 received six months imprisonment. 
I11 Parts, notwithstanding Ins vow of celibacy, he man led 
a beautiful gill of sixteen, who afterwards h.ui the marriage 
annulled It was probabh not until Madame ( onstant 
had left him that he studied the occult science's At all 
events his waitings previous to this '■I10W little' trace of 
occult influence In 1833 he published his lhntnne uj 
7 rauscendc ntal Magic, followed in 183b by the ICitual oj 
7 ramcendental Maqu , 111 i860 was pNiu'd his History of 
Magi'’ , m 1S61 the AYv <j the (naud Mystnies , Fables 
and Symbols 111 1 S03 ; / e Sonur de Mnuboi mid An Science 
des Fsprits in 1805 Most ot his works have been trans¬ 
lated by Mr. A U. Waite* lie died in 1875 

Levi’s knowledge' of the* occult sciences was much more 
imaginative than e ircuuistantial, and in pen using his 'Works 
the reader tequocs to be on Ins guard against the adoption 
of hasty generalisations and hypotheses 
Leviathan : (See Devil.) 

Levitation: A team in use among spmtuahsts to denote 
the raising in the air of the human body or other objects 
Without visible means, and presumably through the* agency 
of disembodied spirits Thus the levitation of tables and 
other more* or less weighty objects is a common feat among 
physical ” mediums, whether or not a supernatural 
explanation be required The witches of olden times, too, 
-were popularly supposed to make use of some occult mode 


of locomotion in their nocturnal travels, being transported 
through the air by the arts of their master, the Devil. 
And the poltergeist wms also thought to suspend 111 the air, 
wuthout visible means of support, the agent through whom 
he manifested himself As a spiritualistic phenomenon 
levitatwn of the human body became known at an early 
stage* of the movement, being recorded in connection with 
the medium Gordon so early as 1851 Put the most im¬ 
portant of lev’tated mediums wms 1 ) 1 ) Horne, and many 
accounts of Ins teats m this direction are given by witnesses 
who wen* themselves convinced of their genuineness It 
may r be noted, however, that levitations usually occurred m 
a darkened sAince-room, when the only indication of any 
untoward happening was furnished by the medium's own 
exclamations, by T the fact that Ins voice seemed to come 
from high 111 the air, and sometimes by Ins boots scraping 
the Ini k of a chair or the hand ot one of the sitters. The 
Rev St.unton Moms, who also was levitated on several 
occasions, seems to have hold his seam es m darkness also, 
or at most by the light ot the lire Mrs Guppy (nee 
Nicholls) was before her marriage snveial times levitated, 
notwithstanding the fart th.it she wms exl reinelv stout, anil 
a eunmis story c oik enung a later levitation is told m a letter 
in the i-'.chu of June 8th, 1871, tor whose (a nonvmous) 
author’s trustwoithmess the editor vomhes About that 
time the writer attended a male wath Messis Herne and 
Williams as mediums, the sjnrits present being the famous 
John and Kate; King One of the sitters jokingly expressed 
.1 wish that Mrs Guppy’ (then m her home some three miles 
distant) might be brought to tlu* seamy room, and to this 
Katie King was heard to assent While the company were 
laughing at the absurdity of the idea, there was a loud 
bump, followed by r shrieks and exclamations A match 
was struck, and there in the centre ot the table stood Mrs. 
Guppy, an ac (ount-book m one hand, a pen in the other, 
and apparently in a state of trance Less than three minutes 
elapsed betw’eetl the expression ot the wish and the appear¬ 
ance of Mrs Guppy. The writer adds ■ “ The possibility 
of her being com ealed in the room is as absuid as the idea 
of her .u tmg in collusion with the media ” 

Pseudo-historical instances of levitation may’ be Inunci in 
abundance, especially among the early’ saints. St Pun- 
stan, archbishop of Canterbury, wms observed to rise irom 
the ground shoitlv befoi<> his death m <)88 St IPmard 
Ptolomei, St Lhihp Peintas, Sf Albert of Sicily’, and St 
Dominic, founder of thy I >ominn an order, were all seen 
to be levitated while engaged in their devotion^ An 
ecstatic nun " rose fiom the ground with so much impetu¬ 
osity, that five or six of the sisters could hardly’ hold her 
clown ’ ft is related by Ins biographers that Savonarola, 
shortly’before In* perished at the stake, remained suspended 
at a considerable height above the* Hoot of his dungeon, 
absorbed m prayer And such instance's might easily be 
multiplied 

Leviticon : A gospel adopted by the l'rcnch Templ.us, and 
alleged bv them to have been discovered in the Temple at 
Pans, along with other objects It was supposed to have 
been composed in the fifteenth century by a Greek monk, 
Nicephoros, who sought to combine Moslem tenets w'lth 
Christianity 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory : Commonly known as “ Monk " 
Lew s,Pnglnh Author (1773-1818) Matthew Gregory Lewis 
was born in London in 1775 I lis lather was Matthew Lewis, 
deputy secretary of war, and proprietor of several 
valuable estates in Jamaica ; while his mother was Anna 
Maria Sewell, a lady of cultured tastes, devoted to music 
and various other arts The future author showed precocity 
while yet a child, and on reaching boyhood he was sent to 
Westminster School, but wdule he was there an ugly cloud 
rose to dim his horizon, his parents quarrelling and agreeing 
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to separate. Matthew contrived to remain friendly 
with both Ins father and mother, and in 177 1 lie 
visited Paris, while about the same time he made Ins first 
literary eiioris, and in 1792 he went to Weimar in Germany 
where he made the acquaintance of Goethe, and .also 
jearnt German thoroughly. Two years later lie was 
appointed attache to the British Embassy at the Hague, ami 
while staving there In* wrote his mystical story, A tnbru^to, 
oy th • Monk, which earned him lus now familial Sobru/uel 
,,l " Monk Lewis ; " while in 1 79O he entered Parliament as 
member for Ifmdoii, m Wiltshire, and during the mxl few 
years he net esciri!v re >ided chiefly 111 London, or luvtr it. 
Dining Jra.mdiy t he while with most of the notable people 
of tie 1 day Me.uP line Ins interest 111 the <n< nil had been 
developing aj>a< eg and m 1 70S theic was staged at Drury 
Land a play of his, Castle SpeiJre , in which glio-ts and the 
like jilav a jironiinent part, and which won great pnpul mtv 
among jieojilc interested in things of that nature; while 
Ui 1788 lie issued Ins 7 ales <>j Tcvror, and m i.8or a volume 
entitled Valis of Wonder, this being virtually an anthology 
of popular occult verses, some of which were supplied by 
Sir Walter Scott 

In 1812 L< a>is ’s father died, and the author aecordmgJy 


gr iduallv des< ends to the grosser forms and agon amends 
to the liner forms In its descent, this life $ are makes for 
an ever in< reading lief < rngrnrity, lmt m its ns< ent tin* 
process is reversed nnd it makes for an e\ ei -im leasing 
lumiogeneil y J lit work of t reation is now fai enough 
advanced to permit of the (re,*,lion ol mail, for matter has 
now been infused wifli the capa< it v id form and piowded 
with fife, end 1 he Logos, therefore, through his aspect of Will, 
bears forth tin* Divine Sj> irk the Mon.id, and, along with 
t in* form and t he life, en .mils man i.M r Theosophy, Logos, 
Ether, Evolution, Solar System, Monad.l 

Light : Spirit uah-aic Journal (W Spiritualism.) 

Lignite m ,1 be^uulul Stun like g! is*- , King hung about a 


bound on the 
tort ’> tin* loss 


( luld it preserves it from witelurult, and if bound on the 
loiehe.id if stops the bleeding ot the nose, reston ’> tin* loss 
ol and help v to foretell I n t n rc* events 

Likho : ( s •< Slavs.) 

Lilith : Atiording to Wierus and (fiber demonologists, 
Lilith \\ a i tlie prime or pinners w ho presided over tlie 
demons known as su< < ubi The demons under Lihih bore 
the same name .is their duel, and sought to destroy new- 
bom infants boi tins reason the Jews wrote <m the four 
corners of a birth-chamber a foimula to drive Lihih away. 


ler demonologists, 
presukd over tlie 


found himself a very rich man His Conscience was 
tumbled, nevertheless, b} tin* fart that his wealth was 
derived from slave labour, and so, 111 1815, lie sailed to 
Jamaica, intent on making arrangements for tlie generous 
treatment of the negroes on his estates Returning to 
England m 1 81 o, lu* went soon afterwards to Geneva, 
where he met Bvron and Shelley, while in r 81 8 lie paid a 
last visit to the West indies, and died at sea while re¬ 
turning home 

Libellus Merlin! : (Little Book of Merlin ) A Latin tract on 


(Nv Babylonian 

Limachie : Plus little nmosity, resembling a ( hqi of a man’s 
mul, is to be squeezed out of the head of a slug, whti h must 
be done the instant it is seen It is a good amulet to pre¬ 
serve mini fev er 

Linton Charles : <s\c Automatic Writing and Speaking.) 

Lippares or Liparia : He who lias this Mom* needs no other 
lmuitimi to < at('h wild Ixasis” f lu the oth< 1 hand, no 
animal can la attacked by (logs or huntsman U it look upon 
il 


the subject of the prophecies of Merlin written by Geoffrey Liquor Alkahest : bVr Philaiethes.) 

of Monmouth about n^r, Geoffrey pre fates his am niriH Litanies of the Sabbath ’ Du \\ < lines days and Satmduys, if 
of tlx* prophet:;cs with one concerning the deeds of a sujier- tlie jvcouuts spe ik trul\, it was tin* custom to sing .it the 
natural youth named Ambrosias whom he deliberately witches’ Sabbath the following' l itiinu s - 

( unfounded with Merlin Ynrtigern, King of the Hiltons, Liu i for, Beelzebub, I cviathan, have jut y on us. 

asks Ambrose Merlin the im aning of a vision in whn li B.ml, prime <*I t lie scrap lu m , lkial ben th, j>imc(* of the 


appear two dragons red and white in combat. Merlm 
replies that the Red Dragon signifies the British rate winch 
■would be conquered by the Saxon, represented bv the 
W lnle Dragon A long prophetic rhapsody follows, relating 
< ilk'lly to tlie Saxon wars, ami witli tins the work, as given 
m the Seventh Book of Geoffrey's Ihstoiia Regain Bnt- 
amnae, conchules If was, however, known m behind 
before 1218 m a form null pendent ol the I (1 storm (H h 

bead 1, Modern I'hiloloqy, \m , pj> O07 et si 1 j ) Tins tract 
must not be confounded with tin* Vi'a \hrhnt (J 1 |j ° r 


1 1 1 8) generally altnlmted to Geolhey 
Licking, a Charm : rile following was believed to be a remedy 
for enchantment : to hek tin* child’s forehead first upward, 
then across, and lastly up again , ami then to spit behind 
its b.K k 

It is said that if on licking a child’s forehead with the 
tongue' a salt taste is perceived, tins is an infallible prom of 
fas( ination. 

Life Waves according to Theosoplnsts are three m number 
it is necessary to remember that tlie Deity, the Logos 


(q.v.) has three aspects corresponding to the Christian 
Trinity. These aspects are first that of Will , second, that 
of Wisdom . and third, that of Activity, and each has its 
definite scope in tlie creation of a universe ''A lien tin* 
Logos sets about the great work of creation he sends the 
first life waae through Ins aspect of Activity into the 
multitude of bubbles in the ether, and thereby forms the 
various kinds of matter. The universe having been ms 
far prepared, he through his aspect of Wisdom sends the 
second hie wave, which bringing with it life as wo usua y 
understand that term and penetrating matter from above. 


cherubim , Astarolh, prince ol the thrones , Roster, prince 
of (Icnoiunm Rons , Gaireau, jinnee of the powers, Belial, 
prim e of tin* v ertgin , Berner, jiuiiU' of the prim qualities ; 
Oliver, pr'inc* of the arch angels, Jinner, prune of the 
angel-.', Sunned, I nine bom lie 1 Serre le-Lcu, G.irniveau, 
Terrier, < '0:11 el her, ( .mdelier, R.eheiuofh, Odette, Belphegor, 
S.i bat han, Ouiamiur, Doleis, Rierie Foil, Avajihal, Brisier, 
Kakos, l.meMiii', pra> for ns 

11 must be lemarki'd tii.it Sabin is evolv'd in these 
maim S only 111 comjv.n v with a rruv.d ol otheis 
Lithoinancy r A qxs ic-> ol divination I’erfoi nmd bv sto;u*s, 
but in what manner it is diffuult to .isteilai 11 Gale, 111 
a ” note* upon Jambhi’lius,” 1 onfessi s that he does not 
Ot'arJy iindeistand the mituie of it , whether it refers to 
certain motions ole.ei vable 111 idols, nr to an insight into 
Iiitm it y obt.tmed by demons (familiars; ('in losed m particu¬ 
lar stones 1 hat i hr so uipei nut urn 1 beings might bo so 
i ommamh'd is (loir from a passage ol Nu ephorus. The 
Rabbis have attributed Lev XXVI , 1 to l.itfnaiiani v l but 
tin* jirohi bit ion of stones them given is most probably 
directed against idolatry m general Bulongor has a short 
chapter on Lithonunuy He shows from Tzet/es, that 
lleienus as* ertamed the fall of Troy bv the employment of 
a magnet, and that if a magnet be washed in spring water, 
and inlei logated, a voice like that of a sucking child will 
reply. 

The pseudo Orpheus has related at length this legend of 
lleienus “ To him,” he says, ” Apollo gave the true and 
,\ocal sidentis, which others call the animated ophites, a 
stone possessing fatal qualities, rough, hard, black, and 
heavy, graven everywhere with veins like wrinkles. Eor 
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one and twenty days Helenus abstained from the nuptial 
couch, from the bath, and from animal food Then, 
washing this intelligent stone m a living fountain, he 
cliensned it as a babe in soft clothing ; and having pro¬ 
pitiated it as a god, he at length gave it breath by Ins hymn 
of mighty virtue Having lighted lamps m Ins own puri¬ 
fied house, lie fondled the diMnc stone m Ins hands, hearing 
it about as a mother bears her lnl.int , and sou, if \ e 
wish to hear the voice of the gods, m like manner provoke 
a similar miracle, for when ye have sedulously wiped and 
dandled the stone in your arms, on a sudden it will utter the 
cry of a new-born child seeking milk from the breast of its 
nurse. 15 cware, however, of fear, for ll yon drop the stone 
upon the ground, you will rouse the anger of the immortals 
Ask boldly of things future, and it will reply Place it 
near your eyes when it has been washed, look steadily .it it, 
and you will perceive it divinely breathing Thus it was 
that Helenus, confiding in this fearful stone, learned that 
his country would be overtin own by Hie Atiidrr ” 

Photnis, m Ins abstract oi the hte of Isooorus by 1 >am- 
ascuis, a credulous physic inn ot the age of Justinian, speaks 
of an oracular shine, the b.etulum, to winch l it ho nut my 
was attributed A physician named Eusebius used to 
carry one of these wonder-working stones about with him. 
One night, it seems, actuated by an una< countable 4 impulse, 
he wandered out from the 4 city I‘'.mesa to the summit of a 
mountain dignified by a temple of Minerva There, ,ts lie 
sat down fatigued by his walk, lu* saw a globe of lire 4 falling 
from the sk]y and a lion stending bv it The lion dis¬ 
appeared, the fire was extinguished, and Eusebius ran and 
picked up a b.et uIurn He 4 asked it to wdiat eod it apper¬ 
tained, and it readily answered, to (lenna-us, a deity wor¬ 
shipped by the I Ichopolif ,e, under the 4 form of a lion m the 
temple of Jupiter During this night, Eusebius said he 
travelled not less than 210 stadia, more 4 than jt> miles He 
newer became peifectly master of the b.etulum, but was 
obliged very humbly to solicit its responses )t was oi a 
handsome, globular shape, white 4 , a palm in diameter, 
though sometimes it appeared more, sometimes less , 
occasionally, abo, it was ot purple e oluur ( harac ters 
were to be read on it, impressed in the 4 colour called tingari- 
binus its answer seemed as it proc e< cling from a shrill 
pipe, and Eusebius himself interpreted the sounds Dani- 
ascius belleyed its animating spirit to lie divine , Isodorus, 
oil the other hand, thought it demomae a 1, that is, not 
belonging to evil or material demons, not \c*t to those* 
which are quite pure and immaterial ft was with one of 
these stones, according to llexvchius, that Rhea ted 
Saturnus, when he fancied that he was devouring Jupiter, 
its name being derived from tin 4 skin in which it was 
wrapped, and such the comment,itor supposed to ha\e 
been the Lapida dun, or vim, which the* insane monster 
lleliogabalus wished to carry off from the temple of Diana, 
built by Orestes at Laoduc'a Doe hart traces the name 
and the reverence paid to the Krtylia, to the 4 stone* which 
Jacob anointed at Bethel Many ol these ba'tylm, Photuis 
assures us from Damasejus, were to be found on Alonnt 
Libauus 

Little, Robert Wentworth : (Sec Rosicrucians.) 

Little World : The name given to a secret society which 
compiled m England, m the eighteenth century, to re¬ 
establish the Stuart dynasty Many stories arc told of this 
society--as, for instance, that the de 4 vd presided over their 
assemblies in person. The members were h'rcc masons 

Loathly Damsel, The : Kundnc or Kundry The Brail 
Messenger. One would imagine that the holder ot such an 
office would be saint-like, but Christian describes her as 
“a damsel more huleous than could he p'Ctured outside 
hell.” Wolfram refers to her in Ins work as “ Kundnc la 


Sorcicre ” Kundry in Wagner’s music-drama ‘‘ Parsifal ” 
represe*nts sin. 

Lodestone : A precious* stone behevexi to possess mag .cal 
properties of diverse kinds B one is ill, one must hold it in 
one’s hands and shake it well It cures wounds, snake¬ 
bite's, weak eye's, headaches and restore's hearing The 
possessor of tin 4 lodestone mav walk through reptiles in 
safety, even when they are accompanied by “ blac.k death.'' 
Orpheus savs tint “ with this stone 4 >011 c.»n heir the voices 
ot the gods and learn m my wonderful things, " that it 
has the piopertv of unfolding the luture* , and it held close 
te> the e;\ c 4 s it will inspire with a divine spirit 
Lodge, Sir Oliver {See Spiritualism.) 

Logos : Fohat is the 4 tiTin very commonly used 111 theosophy 
to designate the Deity Along with the gre.it religions, 
theosophv lias as the* beginning of its scheme a Deity who, 
m Himself, is altogethe*r beyond human knowledge or 
tame ( 4 plion, whether m the ordmarv or the clairvoyant 
states But when the Deity mmifests 1 1 1 mself to man 
through lus works of mention He* is known as the /ages. 
Essentially He* is intitule but when lie 4 <*m loses a ring- 
pass-not ” within whu h to bmlel a bisnue, lie li.is M 4 t 
limits (cj Himself, anel what we 4 (.an know of Him is con¬ 
tained in thi'se limits To us He appears m a triple aspect— 
the Christian Trinity --but tins is, of tomst*, mere'ly an 
appearance, and 111 reality He is a unity This triple 
aspect shews Him as Will, Wisdom and Activity, and from 
e.u h ol these 4 came forth oneot the creative life 4 wave's whu li 
iormed the universe; Emm the third cm me' the wav#, "which 
created matter, from the se 4 e ond, the* wa\ r e wlm h aggregated 
diffuse matte'r into form, ,mel from the foM, the wave which 
btought vvat h it the Monad, that he 1nt1ll.it 1011 ol Ilitrjtself 
Wine'll took posession ot forme'd matter, to start thereby the 
c 4 v olutiemnry pi oecsx. 

Loiseant (See France.) 

Loki : (See Devil.) 

Lombroso, Professor Cesare : A celebrated It than anthro¬ 
pologist A lew' \ ears before lus death he took up the 
study of spiritualism and experimented extensively with 
tin' well-known medium Fusapia I’alladmo, 111 < ompany 
with Messieurs Klein 4 !, Maxwell, Flammarioti, and Pro¬ 
fessor Schiaparelli. He embodied the* r< suit*, of lus luvexti- 
gations in several well-known works, and concluded that 
although man was probably not immortal, lus " shell ” 
or shadow, a mere conglomeration of thought forces, 
remained on earth behind him for some e onsnlcruble tune 
after lus demise (See “ After Death - What ? ” 1000 ) 

London Dialectical Society : Jn 1S00 an important empnry 
into the phenomena of spiritualism was undertaken by the 
Jjnulon lhalatuiil Society A committee of more than 
thirty members including Alfred Russel Wallace, Sergeant 
Box, Charles Bradlaugh, H B Atkinson, and Dr. Janies 
Edmunds-—wax formed, and resolved ltmlf into six sub- 
cornrinttee'S During the eighteen months ov or which their 
labours extended, the committee received a large quantity 
of evidence from believer.-, 111 the phenomena, but very little 
from those antagonistic to the spint hypothesis T11 “ The 
Dialectical Society’s Report on Spiritualism,” published 
by the; Society, particulars are given both of the members’ 
own experiences and of testimonies from witnesses whose 
character and position made their evidence valuable. 
Practically every form of manifest ition, both physical and 
automatic, is covered in the report, which concluded thus : 

” In presenting their report, your Committee, taking 
into consideration the high character and great intelligence 
of many of the witnesses to the more extr,'.ordinary facts, 
the extent to which their testimony is supported by the 
reports ot the sub-committees, and the absence of any 
proof of imposture or delusion us regards a large* portion of 
the phenomena , and further, having regard to the excep- 
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1 character of the phenomena, and the targe number of 
1l,)lU 0/ everv grade of society and over the whole 
^^hsed world who are more or Jess influenced by a belief 
* 1 thoir supernatural origin, and to the fait tli.it no philn- 
, hR ^I’l^planatron of them lias yet been arrived at, derm 
T m< u'mhcnt upon tliem to state their conviction that the 
s })|ert is worthy of more serious attention and < areful 
m\estiiMtimi them it has hitherto received " 

XIk* Duth'ttu a/ S<nut\’\ investigations are iiotewmthv 
as the first organised attempt to elui idate the probh m of 
spuitu.ilKtu phenomena 
Lopez, Senor Manoel : (S" Spain.) 

Lopoukine, Chevalier : A Hussian theologian to whom is 
itinbutrd a 1 ra< l, sml to he tianslated from the l\nv-ien 
‘ uu l t . n i pled Chat net,’i ulus of the hilirmr Church fiboif 
jtis (ere lung is similar to that of h ( khartsliausen whose 
woik hes elsewhere been bnellv (lesynbed- it is ,i kind of 
('lnistian ti.iiwi'eiuhmtahsui and m its teuour, rcs< rubles 
the higher hjei.itme of the (.raal 
Lords of the Flame or Children of the Fire Mist, are, a< <mi ding 
to theosophists, adepts sent from the planet Venus to awl 
terrestn il ev ohition It is net essarv to explain that m Hip 
evolution of the Sol ir System h| v ) Wuus is i oii-iderablv 
in adenine of tin* hartli, but by the efforts of thew adepts 
duel ted low mb Intel lei trial dev elopment tin* inhabitants 
oi 1 ;ie earth aie now rail I v farther -advanced than in 
onlin n v i nurse the\ would lx* Them adepts are no* per- 
mmrntlv inhabitants of the Ivarth, and, while a tew v i I 
rummi, most of tin m have rrturmd w hen. < tiny laiing 
the tunr of ( n ms at w hu h the v assist i d hav mg now pas id 

t%'< Theosophy, Evolution, Chains.) 

Lost Word of Kabbalism : lost W’oid m Masonry \ » - 
rikilmg to some mvslie plug whnh though it is he’d to 
luve disappe ued, will at some time be restored, ami will 
then in ike the whole system plain II is not reallv /■ M, 
aub, withheld for a season In tin* same wav the (.raal 
was not !:,\ /, but w ltlnlravv n to its own pl.u e and t he seari h 
for it oil u ] >ieil the noblest hgures in c hivalrv It 11 pi i - 
seals the Ke\ to tin* cinema of ('reatum , in terms of 
( In laiemt v, the Kingdom of Heaven 
Loudun, Nuns of : In the \ tar ibyy the convent oi T'isuliiies 
wt ihhshul ,11 I ondu,i in hianee was the scene oi an <At 1 - 
hi 1 ak of di.ibohial possession Tin* mum runs iitn.s vvh.u 
inhabited the i unv ent showi'd signs of diabolu puss sui.m, 
sgoke with tongues, and behaved m the most evtraordimuv 
■ uul hvsteiual manner The affair gievv m volume until 
pen tn illv all Hie )nnis belonging to the institution wise 
ni the ,u in** mnd it ion of tempornrv insamt\ 'Pin Mot hi i 
biipecot of the convent, Jeinne ile Kclliel, aj'pears to have 
hei n of lo sternal tempriament, and she was not long in 
mb i tmg the other inmates of the institution She, with a 
> s, stei named ( Jaire and live other mo/s, weie the first to lu 
obsessed bv the so-e,ailed evil spirits The outbreak spread 
t<> the neighbouring town and so scandalous did the whole 
afl.ur become that 1 <k lielieu appointed a i ommission to 
iwimuie into il The devils were subjected to the pi mess 
() * v * <Ul, 'an, which, however, proved to be fruitless m this 
instance, and the attacks of the nuns i imtinued hut on a 
mote imposing ceremony being held, they took themselves 
0 - but only tor a little while, returning again with greater 
vioimce than ever Suspicion, or rather injustue, tixed 
upon the person of Urbam Grandicr {<] v ), confessor of the 
Cniivent, as the head and source of the whole at tan lie 
mis arrested and act used of giving over the twrs to the 
Tf )S > SC m 10n ^ lc ^ cvl * by means ot the practice ot sorcery 
'< e i illh is that the neighbouring clergy were madly 
in ii° US (rr ‘ in, -ber because he had obtained two benehces 
m * r c * 1<)( csc > which lie was not a native, and they had 
lirsf- 0 ,^ leir min ds to compass Ins destruction at the 
possible moment. Despite his protests of innocence, 
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Iu*h l.rui'n-i , .ill, <1 Sum, y.m d.-l,- m!< .1 tu put ruul 
U'd unlieaithv, he j'o-*esMd, however, 

, t , . a *' l 'd after mix h vnstlmg m puivei 
Sl " ,(r,il ‘b 1,1 hn lilv ( \oi ( ismg the demons The whole 
ai, 'tit i' forth in the Utdi'ih i/i kiiihh , ,i t Cnuhn, 
juibliMail m Dgi, vvliu h g-ve a ,M obit .mount of one oi 
the ino-a e\ti to; ihnai \ obse eimis of model n funis 

Loutherburg : GS,* t Spiritualism.' 

Loyer, Pierre Lc hnn de I,, bro-M-, rov.d lounollur and 
ilemonogiaphi i, \sas bin it at lhnll, m Amm-i-in i pjo He 
was tin nut hot of ■ .work intitlul ih i,vn ,t }u • it,' As 

b ' 1 'th\ I l CO,, (/ Ilf] d,s c I’}!/ » ^ g/( ),!<>)! , li 

ib/c, 'C ui<r f )ind ,u't }<'un*,ts TTu v, oi k is diviikd into 
eje'it 1 uoks deafine with the maivtlipus w-iogs and jnodi- 
gu s of all t he i ent mie., and the n oH < i loin a t < d euthoi -- 
‘■airii! a-- well as ])idkane who have <h tlL with mailt suh- 
jei t- the e in->e of apjautnuis, iMe nature of good ami evil 
sjaiHs, ot demons, of i< ,taa, ot tie i-sente, natine and 
Diiou of si in Is, ol uupu iio ,ui<l suunp, <d the inauiici 
ot their < ommunn ation, ot evil spun-,, and ol impostors 
It was pubhslu d .it Harts in iooj m one guaito volume 
The hrst book ih ds vuih spei.tu's, ajijumtions and baits , 
the se, Olid with till ph}sn S ol I < ub tune, the liluvons fo 
ylm h the sen-i s are pimie, woiuh is, the Himis and 
nu*ta nioi'pliase-i ot ‘-oiiirns and i > 1 philtus, tin lliud 
book i Unbh -he . the tit "rei s, maih s and hoiioum of ‘jmit^ 
give^ a n sum * of Hie tiislom ot I’hilmmim and ol 1 Iffi 
uites, and tmoiiut- ihvi is. advadun.s with sj»m tu , and 
ill moils, tin iouuh hook eiw S m mv i %,'mjdi s o! spin ti il 
appe.iram < s, id the SJ'I m h of pel -oils posses -1 del ih niolls, ot 
the ( (*u 11 1 lies and du't 111 11V - J > h 1 1 I s it t lu se Spi i til - a nil 
(1, moil', ot marvellous j,intents, and so lebh , tlx tilth 
floats o| the sinner of the soul, ol its imgiu, natmi, its 
state aiti i death, add of haunting ghosts . the sixth div ia<m 
is ent ire] \ taken up with Hie npjuutmn ol souls, and shows 
ho,v the hajij'V do not lelmn to eaHh, hut onb thorn 

\ 0 :om- s.Ml-r ,nv Imnmu: ill pnrpMt,,. V , m IP" ‘-,'"" 11 , «,p 

Hu- c.im- ol 11." \S itch ol J-'.mtor, "n.l tl." ""oration of Hit- 
son! ol S,mn"l. .u" <U'J« *"h. • IS g 
ami til" ni.'thoiX ]n.i"Us",l li> ' 1 

s.h-iuv, the Ua ■'" mr ;"‘T , , n o i 
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Lutin, The 


star of angel The Miltonic conception of Lucifer as a 
force potent for good or evil, one who might have done 
good greatly, intensely pioud and powerfu' exceedingly, 
is one which is inconsistent with enlightenment He 
represents simply’ the absence of good; a negitive not ,i 
positive entity 

lie presides over the east, according to the ideas of the 
old migicmns He was invoked on Mondays, m a circk 
in the centre of which was lus name As the price of his 
complaisance in appearing to the magician he asked only’ 
a mouse Lucifer commands Kuropeans and Asiatt s 
He appears m the shape of a beautiful child When he is 
angrv lus face is llns'ned, but there 1 is nothing monstrous 
about him lie is, according to some students oi demon¬ 
ology, the grand ju-tniarv ol Hides He is the (list to be 
invoked m the litanies ol the Sabbath [Si t Devil-worship.! 

Lugh : In Irish romance, son ol Kian, and f ither of thu hulain 
He was brought up by his uncle Gobau, th(‘ SmiHi, and by 
Duach, King of Fairyland It was prophesied ot Lijgk 
that he should eventually overcome his father's old enemy 
Balor, lus own grandfather So instead of killing tlu* 
three; murd<‘rets of his father, Kian, lie put them cm oath 
to obtain certain winders, including the magical spear of 
the King of ‘Persia” and the pig-skm of the King of 
Greet e winch, if laid on a patient, would heal him of his 
wound or mire him of lus sickness Thus equipped, Lu^/i 
enteted the Battle of MoyLira, against the Fomon.ms, 
and by hurling a stone which pierced through the eye to 
the brniti of Balor, fulfilled the druidic prophecy l.ugh 
was the Irish Sun-god , his final conquest of flu* Fomormus 
and their leader s\ mbohses the victory of liglit and intellec t 
over darkness Balor was god of darkness, and brute force 
as -embodied m the Fomorians By his title' of Udauai h, 
or ** All (.'raftsman,” Lugh is comparable to the Greek 
Apollo. He was widely worshipped by Continental Felts 

Lully, Raymond : Tile life of this alchemist was a curious and 
event fill one, and all its diverse chapters bespeak him a 
mm of titanic physical and mental energy, quite incapable 
of doing anything m illicit into fashion, but instead throw¬ 
ing himsell heart and soul into ('very quesl which < hanred 
to appeal to him Raymond's father was a Spanish knight, 
who, having won the approval of John 1 , King ol An agon, 
was granted an estate m Majorca and it u.mn that island 
of the' Balearic gioup that the future' alchemist was born, 
probably’ in the year 1220, but the dab- is uncertain 
Thanks to the renal favour which his father enjoyed, 
Raymond was appointed Seneschal of the Isles while he was 
still a mere youth , but hardly had lie ac cjuired this position 
ere, much to the chagrin of lus parents, he began to show a 
strong predilection for debauchery He paid amorous 
addresses to women of all sorts, while at length, becoming 
enamoured of a married lady named Eleonora do ('a Tello, 
he began to follow her wdienner she wont, making no 
attempt to conceal hi, illicit passion On one nc.c us ion, 
indeed, he actually sought the* lady while she was attend¬ 
ing mass And, so fiend was the ouk ly ag 1111-d the- 1 old, il 
not s t u nlc'gious ait, that Eloonma found it e.-smiltul to 
write in peremptory stylo to hoi awahere somite, bidding 
him dc'sist trom his present course The let to failed to 
cool the youth’s ardour, but anon, when it transpired that 
the lady was smitten wTil the deadly complaint of cancer, 
her admirer’s frame <>t minil began to alter speediK 
Sobered b\ r the frustration of his hopes, he sowed that 
henceforth he would live differently’, consecrating his days 
to the* sorvu e ol God 

So Raymond espoused holy orders, but, as was natural m 
the case of a man of such active and impetuous tempera¬ 
ment, he felt small inclination for monastic life His aim 
was to carry the Gospel far afield, converting the children 
of Mahomet, and wi f h this 111 view he began to study 


Arabic ; while having mastered that tongue he proceeded 
to Rome, eager to enlist the Pope’s sympathy m lus project 
Raymond failed in the latter particular, yet, nothing daunted 
he embarked 011 lus own at count at Genoa about the year 
r 2f> 1, and having reached Tutus he commmiced lus crusade 
JIB valour resulted in his being fiercely persecut'd and 
ultun itel v b unshed , so pm force he returned lor a while to 
Europe, visiting Paris, Naples and Pist, and exhorting all 
good Fhmfi ms to eid ho beloved enterprise But ni 1 pjS 
In* cent ured to go back to Africa, and at \ Igiers he made 
.l host of converts, yet was once moie forced to fly for lus 
life before the angry Mussulman-. He u paired to Tunis, 
thinking to escape thence to Italy , but his former activities 
111 the town w’eie remembered, and const' |uently he was 
sei/n'd and thrown into prison Hen he languished for a 
long tnn<', never lading to seize every opportunity which 
presented itself <d preaching the gospel, but at last some 
Genoese* merch mts contrived to p»'oi_me Ins release* and 
so he silled link to Italy’ Pro* ending to Koine, he made 
further and strenuous eflorts towards obtaining the Pope's 
support of a well-equipped foreign mission ; but Raymond ’| 
import unity herein proved abortive, and, after resting for a 
brief space at Ins native Majorca, the heroic zealot took lus 
lift* in In-- li iiicls, and returned t<> Tunis 11 ere he even pro- 
< 1.'imed Ins pre.-arnce public ly, but s< nrelv had he begun 
preaching when he reaped the inevitable harvest, and alter 
being savagely attacked lie vu,s left lying on the seashore, 
his assailants imagining him dead lb* was still breathing, 
however, v’hen some Genoese found him, and < .a r s ing him 
to a ship they set sail foi Majoici But the mission.try did 
not rally, and he died while* 111 sight of lus home*, the date 
hem# 1^15 

Raym ind's proselytising ardout had made 1 his name 
familiar thioughout Europe, and, while many | ample 
regarded him as a heretic because he hid undertaken a 
mission without the pope’s sain Lon, there* were Others who 
admired him so much that they sought to make him a 
saint But lie was newer canonized, and tin* reason, per¬ 
haps, lay 111 the well-knowm fact that lie had engaged in 
alchemy Ho is reported to have mad*' a large sum of 
go’d tor the English king, and, w’lnlo there is really no 
ptoof that he ever visited But am, the remaining part of 
the story’ holds a certain significance loir it is said that 
Lully made the money on 1 he stud unde" Handing that it 
should be utilised for equipping a large and powetful band 
of missionaries, and the likelihood is that he thought to 
employ lus chynncal skill on behalf of lus beloved object, 
ami appioadvd some Fumpean Sovereign wnth this m 
\iewg thus giving rise to the tradition about Ins dealings 
with the English monuich Be that .is it may’, Raymond’s 
voluminous waitings certainly include a number of alchem- 
lstic wanks, notably Alt hum a Magic Saturates, De Acjins 
Super Ucurlationcs, De Seivctis Medirtna Magna and De 
Consovationc l 'ties, and it is interesting to imd that 
several of these won considerable populaiity and were 
repeatedly reprinted, while so late as TO73 two volumes of 
Opera AL/uma purporting to be from Raymond’s pen were 
issued fit London Live vents before this a biography by 
Vernon had been published at Paris, while at a filter date a 
Get man historian ot chemisti y, Gt uehti, leferred to Lully as 
a scientist of exceptional skill, and mentioned him as the 
first man to distil rosemary oil 

Luminous Bodies Dead bodies are frequently supposed to 
glow in the dark with a sort of phosphorescent light. 
Possibly the belief arose from the idea that the soul was 
like a tire dwelling 111 the body’. 

Luther, Martin : The Rosicrm mn {See Rosicrucians.) 

Lutin, The : The Lutin of Normandy in many respects 
resembled Robin Goodfellow Like him he had many namcs ( 
and like him had the power of assuming many forms • 



Lux 




Lyccanthropy 


bat tin' I.utni’s pranks were usually of a morn serious natuic 
Ilian those of tin* tricky spirit of Merne Knykmd Many a 
man laid his nun at the / it tin' s <looi, although it must be 
< (mtcssrd tliat in the-«e case's neighbours wen* unehantable 
enough to say, th.it the / utm had loss to do with it than 
iiabits ot Ward -of Tin lit and Self Indulgence Thu,, on 
marked. d ivs, when a fanner handled kite oar Ins a>« , 
i 1( . i K . t in driving a close bargain <>i m eii|o\nu; the 
societ\ of a boon <'ompa.mon, he dec,hired the 7 uhn was 
sine to play lnni some spiteful tmk on Ins wa\ home 
Ins noise would stumble he would be thrown! he would 
lose his pulse or cl-e his way It lie* l.urinr pei listed 
in these habits, more senous would bet om<* tin* lutin' s 
tin hs , the* sheep-pens would be tin fastened, the cow house 
Lixl stable doom loft open, and the Hot ks and tattle be 
found moving among the standing coin and unmowm hav , 
w'lule evetv servant on the iaim would sw'ear to his own 
nmoceme, and unhesitatingly lav the blame on the 7 utin 
binuhn tricks were played on the fishei mtui by the Nam 
Itom/e another name for the I tthn lie opnu <1 the 
iiteslies of the nets and set the tab bee , lit* iemoved lire 
jloils .-.ml ltd tin* nets sink to tin' bottom, 01 the sinkers, 
5,1,1 lot the nets lloat away on the letiriny title True, it 
tlostlv <piestloned, tin* lisherimm would tonloss that on 
|ii, s e is t muons the night was dark and stoimy, tin bothy 
w\i,rm, .mil the* yi'>b plentiful, and that instead of diawiny 
their nets al the piopcr time, they had delay* d it till mom¬ 
my Ay.uu, he would appeal like a bint k nay, ieady 
bt ailed and saddh d, epnut ly fut'ding by the Way- ade , but 
woe to the luckless wight who mounted him 1 -- utile,s, 
indeed, lie dnl <> lor some (laudable or holv puipo-eg m 
which ca a* he* was borne with the* spet d of the wind to Ins 
destination In this form tin* / ntm plaved his wildest 
jtuiib and was called I ,u C hev al ikiyaid 
Lux : i X ‘ Spain.) 

Lycanthropy : The transformation of a human benny into an 
animal The tcim is denned bom the (b’e*ek weirds, 
i:<K <\ a wolf, and nnlhrofu ,s ,i man, but it is employed 
regarding a tiansfoimatiou into anv .mini l 1 shape ft n 
chutlv m the'se i uinitrus where wolves arc numeuous that 
we Hud sueh. tales cone i riling them PTc Wer-wolf.) Fait 
m India, and some parts ot Asia, the tmet talus the plate 
of the* wolf, m Lvtlssia and ekevvhm e the bear, ,uid in 
At in a the Ic opa i d 

Ii is usually savage* animals rey.irdiny whit h tht'sc brlmls 
aie pie-valent, but even ha unless ones .il-o ligtirc in the*m 
Tli< ie is consider able con lusiim as to whethci such trans- 
foi illations weie voluntary, oi liivoluntai v, te'inpoiaiv or 
peimauenl. Tip* man as transformed into the animal may 
be the v t ry individual himself, oi, on t lie other hand mav 
he on!v Ins double, that is his spirit mav enter the animal 
a ad Ins bodv remain unchanged Mayit uns and wutelas 
wen- credited with the powei of transloi miny themselves 
into wolws and other animal shapes, and it was asst 1 1 ed 
that d the animal weie wounded that the marks of the 
wound would be duwoveml upon the wizaiel’s body 

Thu bt lief is e urrent amonyst many savage tidies that 
eveiv individual possesses an animal form which he enteis 
at death, or at will This is clle'ctcd e-ithui by mag re or 
juitur.U: aycney. 

As has been said, the wolf is a common foimof animal 
transfoimatum in Furope In ancient (neece the beliel 
was assert,]ated with the deiy, which took the place* of the 
Wolf. Other similar buln'fs are* found in Jndm and Java 
and m the former country we find the wer weill in a sent 
ed vampire form. 

Ouyou relates the history of an enchanter who used to 
change himself into different beasts 

( ertain people," said he, “ persuaded Ferdinand, lirst 
J mperor of that name, to command the presence of a 
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son hael v\ast« tl the eitatii ]>,u t of his mln'i it.* et t* m 
the pursuit t >1 the magic at l'-, and in or dm to !le< ] -t w ei t v he 
sought to mat i v a m h widow named J ’ueleiit: 11 c 1 , loi mu h 
a lony time th.it al length .lit' coipented Soon altei hci 
onlv ‘.on and In .r, tin* ehild of hc'i toimci niam.^r. duel 
These thing', taint' aboul m a niamiei whith ltd pt ople to 
flunk that hi had bv means ol m.iyn entrapped Tuelciitill*', 
who had bee n u out d in v .mi 1 >\ se v t i al illusti ions p< ople, m 
ordt'r to obtain the wealth of he't nan It was alse* sanl that 
the' ptoinimd Knowlt dye he posst ssed ten he was ,-blr to 
solv e dillit nit tpn.sl ions v hit li left otlui me'ii btwiiihied 
w a.s < i! a an in d bom a demon or familiar spnit he p<>, e- ed 
1 ut llit i, teibun peopk s.nd tliev had m’cii him do main 
III ii v ellous thiie.’n me Ji as ni.ikiny lnmsclt inv lpbfefg 1 i .. rs 
f« >r mi n iy limit'll into a hoi e o' iiito.i bud, pieit mu Ins hot's 
veitli a swoul wiihout wnimding lumsell, and simiku pi t 
foi mam t's lit* wa-> ai last at t list cl l>v one Su linn (1 mbm 
mis, tin* teiisoi, be ,ok ( lauduis Masnnns, piotomirl ol 
AtneJ, who wa*’ -aid to be a ( hustiaii , but nothing was 
toll ml again -1 him 

Now, tint he had bet n 1 re.informed into an ass, S( 
Vueustme k gaids as indubitable, he having rend it in < t r- 
t am inn' ami 1 1 list w ot t h\ aut hoi s, and bt my I icsidt s of 1 lit' 
same countiv, and this tinm-foi mat ion ha]>]>ened to lnni 
in Tliessalv be'oK' he .was \ ei'-ed in m.-yu . thioueh tl.e* sj.e 11 
ol a so:t t i t's-,, who M)ld Inin, and who Him ei t d h,m to he. 
Io-m< r * hape a It m lie hael st t v eel m t he e ap.n it v ot an ass 
foi some v <- ai s, having the Vim*' ] -<> w t n ., ml habits of eat mg 
.inel bi. iv mg as otlui but with a mind still sane and 

i e'.isoii il )!e as he lumsell .Htesled And at last to show 
forth Ins ease, and to It lid piobebihtv to the mmoui, lu* 
wrote a book enlble'd L hr Iw, a lilt l.inge «>l fables 

and ehalog'u's, to e\post' the ufp ol the nun ol hr, time, 
whn h lie had he,ml ol, <>r set n, dunng his tiansloiTiialion, 
with main of the kibe,Ups anil tumbles lit' had mile Kit while 
in t he sh ipe* o! a n as*- 
• 1 lowev er th >1 mav be 
City i>( (irnl, book XVII 

relates that m his tunc 

sore messes who gave 
passers bv, who, on pit!.---- ,, 

J-lKinml into ass,"! or otlier b«-asts ol bm.lcii, au.l >™- 
m.ulo’to carry hens wciK-r to mt.-un places When 
their task was met, they weie pci nutted to t>- el ‘ 

human shape.” 


St Augustine m the book ol the 
I , e hapten s X\ If and XVUJ , 
tire i e weie m the Alps e ei tain 
part it ulai kind of thcese to the 
rt.ikmg of it, weie immediately 
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Lytton 


“ The bishop of Tyro, historian, writes that in his time, 
piobably about 1220, some Fnghshmen wore sent by their 
king to the anl of tlie Christians who were fighting in the 
Holy band, and that on their arrival 111 a ha* tin of the 
is! md of Cyprus a soreeress transformed a young Fngljsh 
soldier into an ass He, noshing to leturu to his com¬ 
panions 111 the ship, was chased a wav with blows from a 
stick, whereupon he returned to the soieeress who made 
use of him, until someone noticed that the ass kneeled in a 
church and did various other things which only a reasoning 
being could do The soie«*ress who followed him was 
taken on suspicion before the authorities, was obliged to 
give him his human form three veats after his transforma¬ 
tion, and was forthwith executed ” 

“We read,” sa\s boys (bnmi, “that Ammomus, a 
pet 1 pate tic philosopher, about the time of bin ins Sep¬ 
tum us Severus, in the ycai io ( > A 1 > , had present at his 
lessons an ass whom he taught l should think that this 
ass had been at one time a mm, and that he quite undei- 
stood what Ammomus taught, for these transfoi med 
persons ietain their reason unimpaired, as St Augustine 
and other writeis have u'svuied 11s” 

“ hulgose wutes, book VIII , chapter TI , that 111 the 
time of l’ope Leon, who hied about the year 030, there 
were m Bennuty two sorceresses who used thus to change 
their guests into heists, and on one oeeasion she changed 
a young mountebank into an ass, who, preserving his 
human understanding, give a great deal of amusement to 
the passois by A neighbour of the sc. u ci (*sm*s bought the 
as-* at .1 good puce, but was warned hi* them Unit he must 
not take the beast to a mu, 01 lie would lose it Now 
tin* ass escaped one div and 1 mining to a neui by lake 
plunged into the water, when lit 1 returned to his own shape 
Apuleirs sa>s that he 1 ('gamed his human form bv eating 
1 oses 

“ There are still to be seen in Kgypt asses which are led 
into the market-place to perfoim various feats o! agility 
and tricks, understanding all the commands they receive, 
and executing them sin !i as to point out the most beauti¬ 
ful woman of tlie company, and imiiy other things that 
one would hardly believe , and Felon, a physician, relates 
111 Ins observations that he has seen them, and others also, 
who have been tln-re, and v ho hav e atlirnn d the same to me ” 
Our day there was hi ought to St Mac amis, the 
Fgypiinn,” savs ( almet. “ an honest woman who had been 
tiundorrned into a maie bv tiie waked art of a magician 
I let husband and all who beheld her believed that she had 
really been < banged into .1 maie Tins woman run lined 
fot three days without taking any food, whet her suitable 
fot a horse hi tor a limn ill being She was brought to the 
priests of the place, who could suggest no reinedv So 
they led her to the cell of St Mat amis, to whom Rod had 
levealed that she was about to tome Ills disuples wished 
to send her away, thinking her a mare, and thev warned 
the saint of her approach, and the icason for her i.burney 
lie said to them It u vou who ate the aiemais, who 
think you see t hat whHi is not , t his woman is not c hanged, 
but your e\es are be a iU bed ” \s lie Spoke he Mattered 
holy water on the hea<l ot the woman, and all those pi ('sent 
saw her m hei true shape lie had something given her to 
eat and stmt hu away sate and sound with her husband ” 
Lytton, Bulwer : Author (1803 1873) According to his 
baptismal < et t rlltate, the full name ot this once famous 
author was Ldmaid (Am ge Ionic I \Hon ]lulu\tv-I yltmi, and 
111 signing some of his early writings he used all these names 
with occasional variations 111 their older, an act winch was 
reg inlcd by many people as springing from pride and 
pompousness, and which elicited the withering satm* of 
Thackeray in Punch Lytton was born at London m 1803, 
and his father was a Noifolk squire, Buhvei of lleydon 


Hall, while his mother was FJizabeth Barbara Litton, a 
lady who claimed kinship with Cadwaludr Vendigaid, the 
semi mvtlncal hero who led th<‘ Strathclyde Welsh against 
the Angles in the seventh century. As a child the future 
novelist was delicate, hut he learnt to read at a surprisingly 
early age, and began to write verses before* he was ten years 
old (hung first, to a small private school at Fulham, he 
soon passed on to another one at Rottingdean ; and here lie 
continued to manifest liteiarv tastes, Byton and Scott being 
his chief idols at tins time So clever was the hoy thought, 
indeed, thit his relations decided it would In* a mistake to 
send him to a public school , and accordingly he was 
placed W’lth a tutor at Baling, umlet whose care lie pro¬ 
gressed rapidly with his studies Theicafter lie proceeded 
to Cambridge, where he took his degree easily, and won 
many academic laurels, while on leaving the University 
he travelled lor a while 111 Scotland and m Cram e, and then 
bought a commission m the army lie sold it soon aftcr- 
wauls, however, while m 1.8*17 he w.is married, and now 
lie began to devote himself smiously to writing, Ins jirst 
publications of note being the novels of Falkland, Pelham 
and Fugrne ham These won an instant success, and 
placed considerable wealth m the author's hands, the result 
being that 111 1S31 he entered parliament as liberal member 
for St Ives, I Iuntingdonshm* , and during the next ten 
years he* was an active policitian yet found time to produce 
.1 host of stones, for instance 'Flu, l ast /Jays of Pompct and 
Fnust \fattr on <, /anout and The Fast of the Baums. 
These were followed shortly by 1 he Cantons, and simul¬ 
taneously Lytton achieved some fume as a diamatist, 
perhaps his bewt play being Flic I ady of f yons ; while in 
1851 In* was instrumental m founding a scheme for pen¬ 
sioning nuthois, in 1802 In* increased his reputation greatly 
by lus novel entitled 1 Strung ' 1 Shay, and four vents later 
Ins services to literature and polities weie rewaided by a 
peerage He now began to work at yet anothei stmy, 
Kenelm Chillingly , but his health was beginning to fail, and 
he died m 1 <S7 3 at Torquay. 

"The works cited above ((institute but a fragment of 
Lytton s voluminous achievement Besides further novels 
too numeious to mention, he issued sevcial volumes of 
verses notablv / sn/,e / and Lhe Xea> Cmon, while he did ti ans- 
lations from Berman, Spam i d) and Italian, he produced a 
history ot \thens, lie eontnlmted to endless periodicals, 
and was at one time editor of ! h, \'tw Monthly Maya nit 
But albeit so busy thioughoul the whole ot Ins i areer, and 
while winning vast fame and opulence, Lytton 's life was 
not to illy a happy one, v arums e mses < oinltn mg to make it 
otherwise Long before* needing lus vile he fell in love with 
a young girl who died prern iturety, and this loss seems to 
have left an nulelibh* sc ir 011 his heart, while lus marriage 
was anything but a smwisful one, the pa”, being divorced 
comparatively soon nflej then iiihuii Vow ns a meic* 
child Lytton had evinced a piedilH turn for mvsticism, 
wluh' lie had sm prised Ins mot hei onei* by asking her 
whether she w is “ not sometimes oveuonv'by the sense* ot 
her own identity ” (almo-d evaetlv tin* same (jueslion was 
pill to Ins nurse m boyhood by anothei mvstic, William 
Bell Scott), Lvtton sedulously developed Ins leaning 
to ward i the occult, and it is e\er\where mimlest in his 
literal y output It t rauspires, for example-* m lus poem 
The Late of a Dreamer, and again m Ah acini C'hilliugly, 
while m ,d Strange Story In* truss to give a seientilic 
eoloui 1 tig to old-t.mhioned m igir , bill neither this essay 
nor those others aie really to he r died tnumpbant 111 the 
artistic sense, and, as Sir Ia*she Stephen shrewdly observes, 
Lylfon’s " attempts at t he m\stenous too often remind 
us of spirit-rapping rather than evite the tliull of super¬ 
natural awe” Li a word Lytton's outlook on lde Was 
theatrical and lus mysticism was not a little* stagey. 
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Maat Kheru : According to Maspus, tlie* Fgyptmn name of 
the true intonation with which the dead muM ice.te those 
mapie incantations which would give them power m Amenti, 
the Ki?ypti<in Hades, 

Macionica : Slavonic name for a witch (Sec Slavs.) 

Mackay, Gallatin : A disciple of Albert Pike b| v ) and o m 
of the leaders of Masonry m Charleston, l r S \ who was 
charged by Miss Diana Vaughan, Dr Ikd.idle and others 
wi'tli the practice of Satanism and sorcery - charges entirely 
without foundation. (See Waite. Dcvil-U'orsh;p in b unite ) 

Mackenzie, Kenneth : (See Rosicrucians.) 

Macrocosm, The : The whole universe (Creek 1 long, 

Ivosmos the woild (f ‘‘Microcosm”) A si\-pomted stai, 
toimi'd of two triangles, and the s.ien'd s\mlml of Solomon's 
M-al ft represents the infinite and the absolute—that is, 
the most simple and complete 1 abridgment of the suen< e of 
all things Paracelsus states that every magical ha,me 
and kabahstic sign of tin 1 pantacles winch i omp« 1 spuds 
may he 1 reduced to two tin 1 Manoro^ni and the Wicmi omti 
( q v ) it is the emblem of the world 

Macroprosopus, The : Due of the lour mnytenl eh'ments in the 
Ivabala , and probably representing one of the tour simple 
elements,—air, water, earth, or tire d/urm/un means 

1 creator of the great world ” 

Madre Natura : \n old and powet ful seciet hk.iHv, of Italy, 
who worshipped ami idealised nature, and which seems 
to h.pve been loumled by membeis of tin 1 an< lent Italian 
piiesthood It had a tradition that one PI the Pope-, ns 
Cardinal ile Medici became a member of the Italenntv, and 
Im this then 1 is good documentary evidinee It s tccept<d 
the allegorical interpretation which the \eo Platonists had 
pl.ued upon the Pagan creeds during tlit* tost ages of 
( hnstiamty 

Milgi : Priests of aneieut Persia, and the < u It t v atoj s of the 
w'.sdom of Zoroaster They wane mstitutied by (vius 
when he founded the new Persian empire, and me supposed 
to lia\ e been at the Median lace be hlegel D\ 1 / VnA'* <>p'h y 
oj llntorv), ' they were not so mm h a lureditaiy MUCidot.il 
taste as an order or association, divided into various and 
mii i yssive ranks and grades, m< h as exnled i n t he m\ st t'ires 
--the grade of apprenticeship - that of musleisfnp - that ol 
perfect mn-deiship 11 In short, they were a theosoplm pi 
» "liege, and either its professors wore inditfeient lv r ‘ m.igi, 
or in ign.tans, and ‘‘ wise men ” or they ware df-dmgmsbed 
into two (Lis-.es by those names Then name pionoiuucd 
Mogli ” b\ r the modern Persians, and Magh ’ bv the 
ant lent s siginlird “Wise,” and such is the interpretation 
ol it given by the (.reek and Homan writers Stob.ous 
expiessly calls i he scwikc of the nun’i, the si i v h e ol the 
gods, so Plato Art oiding to Pnnemosotg Magim-iah, 
Madschusie, signified the o I lice and knowledge ol the 
pi test, who was t'alled ’ Mag, Magnus, Magnisi,” ami <tlter- 
vv.ntls Jini^i and “Magician” Jh'utkei maintains that 
the primitive meaning of the word is ‘ hte woishipper,” 
worslnj) of the light,” <m erroneous opinion In 
tile modern Persian the word is Mng,” and ‘ Mogbed 
‘-lgmfK s high priest The high pneM of the Parsecs at 
Si-ixat, even at t he present day, is called, ‘ Mobcd ” (>tlit i s 

derive the word iiom “Megh,” “ Meh-al) ” signifying 
-ometlung wbuh is great and noble, and Zoroastei’s 
disciples were called ” Meghestom ” Salvei te states that 
these Mobeds are still named m the Pelnvi dialect “ Magoi 
fht'y wore divided into three classes •—Those who 
abstained from ill animal food ; those who never ate of 
the llesh of any tame animals , and those who nude no 
scruple to eat any kind of meat, A belief m the transmi¬ 
gration of the soul was the foundation ot this abstinence. 
They professed the science of divination, and for that 


mn,rjT' lh " r , >n tt» r 

‘ lit \ plop sm*<I to make tuith the .,..*0 ,,n, , , , 

su.iv. for ih.it a,,,,,, y \:p. ,u g 


done, they ‘-aid, 
cmbles lieht, as hi 
>ndemne(l all 
’ m do and Inn 
, but woiMuj 
on the to] 


make man like ( rtH ] 
>1)1 oi spirit i ( seinbies 
*'iid lhose who said 
!>ule th. V had 
■d the -kv, as 
’I nn lint an is , 


whoa* bodv 
truth ” riie\ 

that (he gods 
t elilpjes not a I hil s 
tain e ot tin* 1 >eit\ , , 
sa< mu (<1 to tin* s U ip moon, 
savs 1 lei oi lot us, meaaung, n 
beat eii] v bodies and t he 
before the time ot /oroasti 
seems to ha 

h\mns in pr.i.s,- in me Most llndi ev< ( *, de<1 .ie<oi<hng to 

oinvr or 
to wild blasts, 
1 Visian < 1 <u trun* and 
not undergo muleiul 
its Median rc-,toier, /oroastei \ 
o< i rme was pn -itvid in all its pui Uy hy 
'Ui'Ji ” lh* tin'll lemaikt that on them 


bodie* 


* pi UK e and 
tIn* hu turns that 
at Wtit 1 fount d m the vu imty 
veil in 1 g \ | >t, tin* su< 1 1 dotal 


neither 

i i epi i sen- 
, tlit'y also 
cailli, tiro, w at ei, and winds, 
n,) limibt tha.l they atloied the 
e'emenls This vv is pmhubly 
. w In n t he religion «,| p rlsu 
' sembh d that ol am lent India I'lnsr 

" i. UPS Most llndi <*K( (*t ded, .molding 

Dio (_ htv sost oni. the snhiimitv ot anv thing 
* ^ ' vln, l I hcv exposed their dead 
-i pm stum whttlu i the oh] 
yi-.dom or iiadunm of light did 
edte-atioiis ill the hands i 
oi whet hej tin, , 

the oi dei o| the _ .,,,,, 

dtvolved tlie linpoitmt tim.t ol the nionart li’s education, 
wnnli niu-i miisvui-lv ha \ e giv en them guad weight and 
ndluem i m the Pate I lew were in hmh fiedil at the 
l V 1 si in cab -i tm that w a s i he ( M n nta 1 na me go \ c n i o 
1 m* ( a ] u t d of tie cm pi n , and the abode of the 
they took tie nio-1 a< live 
( n< ompa s- d i hr 1 hi one, 
ot the com t 1 u < ,i e< ce, and - 
bap i/g i 1 n -i ,rnd as-oi lalions ol initialed, lotnud bv the 
m\ Pie-, had m geneial but an induct 1, thoueh not 
uniiiipoi tain iiithiciue on allans oi stale, but m 1 he 
l ! (m,i,ii npmi'ahv they aiipuitd .i eomplide political 
asiimlemv hh lieion, ]»lu]o*o]ihv, and the serines vvcie 
all m then hand-, tliev wen the umvin-al phvsui.ms who 
healed the -i< I; nt body and m sping and, m stunt con- 
-istein v w Uli t hat i haiacter, mimsti ri'd to t lie stall , w In t h 
is onl\ the ii m igaan m a Icpm r s t use The three grades 
ol the r;i alhnh d to ate i alh'd hv 1 lei hei the ' disc)pH s,” 
th<' ‘ j»roh*ss( d,” and the ‘ masliis” Tliev vveie oiigmally 
iiom Pa<tna, win r<* tin v eovuned a little* stat<* 1>\ laws 
ol the i r own choice, and b.\ llien liu oi poratum m the 
P< r-sian (*nupire, tliev greatl\ r pioinotid the < oi.sohdation 
ot the eompn sis ol (. \ ms ] heir lull dates lkoni the reign 
ot Danus I Iv-la-pes, about y>n ID , by whom tin > wne 
Jieivi lv ])i i .ipuDj , this prodim (1 an emiruatiuu which 
< ,ti iuh'd I" t appadoi la oil the one h mil, and to India mi 
the ui hm , lent tin > w» ie still ot so mm h considi latum at a 
latm jieuoil, as to pnivola the jealoiisv ot Alexander the 
iMeat ( S, a Persia.) 

fiagia Posthuma : A shoit tieatm on \ainpinsin ])iil) e-lied 
al Dim tit/: ill i,oo, and wiitten hv hi tdiuand de S' licit/ 
Kevicwing it ( a-hnet <\ v ) mvs m Ins Diwi ilnliou on 
1 iiwi/y/n “The authoi lelates a stm\ ol a woman that 
died in a i miaui village, attei having ns eiv ed all the sac ra- 
meuts, and was buried with the usual ceiemomes, m the 
C huTchvaid About lour dav-. aiti i hei death, the uihubi- 
t mts „t the village wcie allngiited with an uncommon noise 
and out, iv, and *-aw a A" someturn s m the shape ot a 

do-- and sum, limes in th.it ol a man, which appealed 
critMt mult it nil- s ol people, and put them to excessive pain 
f>V squJi/mg thin threats, and puling thdr bnasw 
almost to sultocation lheic wen* seveia w nta - 

ho bruised .III -".oi. ..ml rod-mod thorn l» tho ulm."' 

so Uul tl.oy yrow ,).do. loan, and iCshKu . i * 
fury ".is som.-umos so K .oat as m,t lo sup - - Y 
boasts, for < <"vs .me JYo.|uoidly found bo.i -to u ah b 
half dead , at otlioi 1 11.10s Willi thou tails hod 
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another, and their hideous kmings sufiu lentlv oxpiossod 
the pain they felt Horses weie often found almost 
Weaned to death, foaming with sweat, and out ot 1 ue.ith, 
as if they had been running a long and tiresome iace, and 
these calamities continued for several months '' 

The author ot the treatise exammes into the subject in 
tin 1 capacity of a lawyer, and disi usses both the matter of 
fat t and the points ot law arising fiom it I le is (deatly of 
opinion that if the suspected pel son was i rally the author 
of these noises, disturbam es, and aits of ( i ueltv , the law 
will judify the burning of the body, as is poetised m the 
case of other spe< Ires wlut h come again and molest the 
living He relates also several stones oi appai itions ot 
this sort, and p.u in ul.it ives the mischiefs done by them 
One, among others, is of a herdsman ol the village of Blow 
near the town ol K.idam m Bohemia, who appeared for a 
considerable time together, and called upon sevei.il pi isons, 
who all died within eight days At last, tlie inhabitants of 
Blow dug up the herdsman’s body, and fixed it m the 
ground, with a stake driven through it The man, even 
in this condition, laughed at the people that were em¬ 
ployed about him, and told them they were very obliging 
to furnish him with a slu k to defend lumst li from the dogs 
The same night he extricated hnnselt from the stake, 
frightened several prisons bv appearing to them, and 
ot casioned tin* death ol many more than lit' had lutheito 
done lie w,n then dehveied into tin* hand > ol tip' hang¬ 
man, who put him into a cart, in oidei to burn him without 
the town As they' vvent along, tin uicss -.huekt d m the 
most huleous m.unni, and threw about its aims and legs, 
as if it had been a,live, and upon being again run through 
with a stake, it gave a loud ( ry, and a great qumtity ot 
fresh, timid blood issued Irom the wound At lust the body 
was bm nt to ashes, and this exeintion put a filial stop to 
tiie spcrtre’.s appealing and infesting Lin* village 

The same method lias been pen Used m oBuq plains, 
where these uppuiitions have lx eu seen, ami upon taking 
them out of tin* ground, their bodies have seemed fiesh 
and 11 oi id, Hum* limbs pliant and flexible, without ;my 
worms oi put refaction, but not without a great shuck 
The author quotes seveial olhei wuteis, who attest vvli.it 
he relates coiner rung these spc< ties, which, he savs, still 
appeal m the mountains ol Silesia and Moravia 1’liey are 
seen, it seems, both by dav and night, and tin* things wlmh 
lnrinei ly belonged to them art* olv-mved to stir and change 
their pla< e, without any ]>• ison’ . being set n to tom li tin m 
And the onlv remedy m tlie-r cast's, is to cut ott tin* head, 
and burn the body of tin* persons tli.it an* supposed to 
appear 

Magic *. Shoit for “magic art," limn Brook tin* 

science and religion of the pnest oj Zoioaster , or, <-u < oi d- 
mg to skeaf. from (act k umui s, gnat, thud sigmlvmg tin' 
“ great ’’ s< non t* 

lllstoiv -The (*arliest traces ol magical pr.utice aie 
louinl m the Kipopeap uns oi tin* middle 1’ala ohthic \gc 
These belong to the last interglacial priiod ol the PlrKtui cue 
period, which has been named tin* Auiign.uian, alt<r tin* 
cave-dwellers ol Auiignac, vvhost* sUt !< tons, ,’itiiatts and 
drawings link them with tin* Bushmen of South Afina. 
In the, i ave of Bat gas, m*ar Bagneies di* But lion, otcur, m 
addition to spirited and realist it drawings ot amm ils, numer¬ 
ous imprints ol human hands m v.uious stages of mutilation 
Some hands had been first smeared with a stu kv substance 
and tin'll pressed on tin* rock , others had been held in 
position to be dusted round with red ot lire, or black pig¬ 
ment Most of the imprinted hands have mutilated 
fingers , m some cases the first and second joints of one or 
more fingers are wanting , in others the stumps only of all 
lingers remain A close study ol the hand imprints makes 
it evident that they are not to be regarded as those of 


lepers There can he little doubt that the joints were 
remove'll for a specific purpose, and on tins point there is 
general agreement among anthropologists A clue to the 
mystery is obtained by the m.igii al custom among the 
Bushmen of similarly removing huger punts Mr B \V 
Stow m his J hr Satire Rairs of South Ajum makes refer- 
en< (' to this stiange form of saculne. Hi* once i ame into 
cont.u t with .t number of Bushmen who “had all lost the 
first joint ot the little linger" vvhu h had been removed 
with a “ stone Unite " with purpose to ensure a sate 
journey to the spirit world Anothei writer tells of an old 
Bushman woman whose little lingers of both hands had 
been mutilated, three joints m all having been removed. 
She explained that each joint hail been samJiced as a 
daughter died to e \ j u.cws her sol low. No doubt, however, 
there was a deeper meaning in the custom than she cared 
to confess b 1 to is in his Rrpoyl mi the x\ IT J nhi s of 
( luutdit giv <-s evidence of the custom among these jH'ojdes. 
When hequent deaths resulted from disease, the Banadian 
Indians wane wont to sat t dice the joints of their little 
fingers so as, they explained, “to cut off the deaths" 
Among the Indian Madigas (Tolugu Pariahs) the evil eye 
is averted bv slit 'hi ei.s who dip t lieu hands m the blood ot 
goat- or shei p anil mi pi ess them on either side of a house 
dooi This uhtiHii is not unknown even to Brahmans 
lmju ('ssini.is of hands ai e also oi casionully seen on the walls 
ol Indian Mohammedan mosques As among the* N W 
Canadian tube-, the hand ceremony is most frequently 
practised m India when epidenuis make a heavy toll of 
lives The Bushmen also remove linger joints when 
stilt ken with sj< kness In Australia, win re during India 
turn ei'i eTMonirs the young men have teetli knoc ki d out and 
bodies seaired, the women ot some tubes mutilate the 
little fingers of daughtits with pm posy to influence* tilin' 
futute duo'!- Ajijcirentlv the huger chopping customs 
of Pakeohlhic t line- had a magn al significance On some 
of the paintings m the \uiignacidn caves appeal symbols 
w)m h sngaeu the slaving with spears and cutting up ot 
animals JAugmatn al sens ate another katine ()i 
special lutei e-t ai e the hgmes ol animal headed demons, 
some with hands upr.usi d m the Kc’vptian attitude ol 
adoration, and ntheis iijqr.iieut lv darning like t he animal - 
iieaded dancing gods of Hie Bushmen In the Marsonlax 
Pal.e<i|itIm cave there are .serin human hues of angry 
demons with stating eves and monstrous noses In the 
Spai'irsii (Ave .it ( ocul sevi.nl figuies ot Women we.nmg 
half length shuts and shoulder shawls, me i ejersen tv d 
dancing round a nude male So < losclv do these* females 
re-embk sin h as usually appeal in Bushmen paintings 
that they might well, Hut for their location, be ireditid to 
this interesting peojde. Religious dances among the 
Bushman tribes an associate<1 with man lage, birth and 
bui l.tl ceremonies , thc\ aic ako jus i * > l mod to cxonisc 
demons m (ascs ol suktiess Ihnci s arc to us what 

prayeis are to you," an I'lderlv' Bushman om e mfoimcd a 
Icitrojiean Whet her the u\c di.iwings and wood, bone 
ami ion \ larvmgs of t lie Magdalcuian, or late Paheolithic 
per uni at tin* clo-r of the last hc i pot h, arc of magn al 
significant e is a ptoblem on which then* i- no general agree¬ 
ment It r-> signituant to lira!, however, that sevcial 
carved ormunents biaimg annual figures or enigmatical 
signs aie jierloratcd as if worn as charms On a piece ol 
horn found at Lot the!, Ihudes Pyrenees, are beautiful 
incised di awing - of reindeer and salmon, abov e which appear 
myslnal symbols \n ape-hke demon i lived on bone was 
found .it Alas d’ V/iI on a reindeer horn from Laugcrie 
Basse a, prostrate man with a tail is i roeping up on all louis 
towards a grazing bison These are some of the instant es 
which lend colour to the view that late Palaeolithic ait had 
its origin m magical beliefs and practices—that hunters 
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can od on the handles of weapons and implements, of 
scratched on cave walls, the images of tin* animals they 
desired to capture sometimes with the set nred ( o-opera- 
tion of demons, and sometimes with the aid ot manual 
spells 

('ommg to hist01 ic times we know that the ancient 
Kipvptinns (Sct Egypt) possessed a highly developed magical 
system, as did the Babylonians !,S/e Semites), ami other 
pristine civilisations Indeed Irom these the nUslneval 
European system of magic was linullv evolved (.reece and 
Koine (both of wdneli s< e) also possessed distinct national 
systems, which m some measure were bum lies of tin it 
religions , and thus like the Fgvptun and Bahvf’m.pr 
Aft*re preserves of the pi lest hood 

Magu m early furope w,i\ of course, imielv an appen¬ 
dage of tin* various religious system, which obtained 
throughout that continent , and if was them systems 
wdneli later generated into w itclu re ff (q v) lhit upon the 
foumlation of Chiistianity, the chine h soon began to re gard 
the ptactice of magic as foreign to the spmt of its lehgion. 
Thus the Thirty-sixth fanon of the (lu unienit al (ountd 
held *it Laodireu in | A J) forbids clerks and pticsts to 
become* ntagh lans, enchanters, mathematicians or astrolo¬ 
gers If orders, moieovei, that tin* ( Inin h shaft expel 
Jfiom its bosom those* who employ ligatures 01 ph\ku tcries, 
because* if say s j>h\ laetc riex an* t he p* isons of t he* soul The 
inniith ('anon of the Comic ll of < hxia, A 1> V3. pioluluic'd 
tin* < onsult.ition of soro ins, augms, divmns, and divina¬ 
tions made with wood or bread , and the bixinlh ('anon 
of 11 to Collin il of Constantinople A I > o<)j, exc omniuim a ted 
for a j)erio(l of six vents dlv im is, and those who had in ourse 
to them 'The prohibitum was repeated bv the houiud of 
Koine in Tin* tort v-setimd Canon of tin* ( mnu il of 

Tours in ot j is to f he efirc t that the priests shall teach to 
the pimple the media any of magical pra< tuns lo uston* tin* 
lie.ilth of men ot animals, and later ('ounc ils pen tu ally 
endorsed tin* church's eaihi'i \jn\ - 

It doc-, not appear, how<*vc*r, that what ma\ be tailed 
‘‘ nv'diurval magi' ” took final and definite shape until 
about the twelfth ceutuiv Modelhd upon the systems 
in \ogue among the* By/antmes and Moots ot Sjuin, wine h 
were evolved fioin the Alexaiidn.m system f V* Neopla¬ 
tonism). what might be < ailed the ' oriental ” type of 
magic gained footing m Km ope, and quite superseded the* 
earlier and senn-bat bariau syslemsin us(*among the \anous 
countries of that continent, most of wdm h, as has been 
said, wen* the* lelics of oldci pagan ])nu (ice* and ntual To 
these relics clung the witch and the wi/uid and the pio- 
fessors of lesser magic , whneas among the chM'iplcs of the 
imported system we find the* magician bku k and white,-- 
the necromancer and the soueiei The ruaniu*! m which 
the* thfiusophy and the magic of the least was imported was 
probably two-fold, first, there is good evidence that it 
was imported into Kuropr bv persons i ('turning horn the 
Ciusades, and secondly, we know tli.ut m matte is of 
wbilmu, Byzantium lc*ll in*ir to Alexandria, and that fiom 
Constantinople magic was disseminated tlnoughont fuiope, 
along with other scieiic es It is not necessary to deal in 
the course* of this allude with the history ol viteherait and 
lesser sore c*ry, as that has a heady been done in the arts le 
“ witchcraft " (q v ) , and wv will e online ourselves stintly 
to tile history of the hlghei branches of magic Blit it is 
competent to remark that Europe had largely obtained ds 
pneuniotology from the orient through ( In istianit y, fiom 
Jewish and early Semitic sources , and it is an open question 
how fur eastern demonology coloured thal e)f the Catholic 
Chu ixh 

lUedneval magic of the higher type has practically no 
landmarks save a series of great names. Its tenets ex¬ 
perienced but little alteration during six centuries From 
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the* eighth to the* tlmtoenth cent m \, these does not appear 
to have been much pc rscc utioii of the piofesem* of magi t, 
but after that pc'iiod the njnnidiis of ihc* c Inn ( h underw ent a 
radical change, and the life of the magus was fiaught with 
consideuibU* daugei HoVi^c*!, it is pi,-tty Crai that he 
w*as not \ k tmused m the s.mn* maimc r as lns’lessei brethren, 
the sorcerers and wizards, but we tmd Panic eNus can- 
Mstently baited by the niedn-.d pioftssion ol his day, 
Agiippa c onslant lv pel sei utc d, and e\c*n mvst’ts like 
I hi'll me imprisoned .t ml ill used It is difficult .it this 
distance to estimate the* enormous vogue that magu 
experienced, whethri Ini good oi c\ d dm mg 1 lie* middle age s 
Although m>\ c*rel\ punished, if discmcnd oi d its pio- 
fc'ssors bec'anie Milfic lent I v notoiion# to court pc no niton, 
the powe i it st*c nis to hav c c outer ie<l upon them was cage i [y 
sought by stoics ol people* the m qotit V ol whom weie 
quite unfitted lor its pMitne, and < hmealy betiaved 
themselves into the hands ol the- authorities In the 
article* entitled 1 Black Magic," we* hav c* outlined 
the* history ot that lesser mayo known as soieeiy oi lilac k 
magu., " and theiehavc* diown what pc rseculnms o\< i took 
those w ho pi acd Ised it 

As has aheadv been mentioned, the history of luglic'r 
magic m Fuiope is a matter of great names, and these* arc* 
somewhat lew Thcv do not uu hide ale lu mists, who 
aie strictly sp< .iking not magic ians, as their application ot 
an am laws was paificulai and not universal, but this is 
not to sav that muiu* .de lu muds wen* not who magicians 
Tin* two great names vdmli stand out m the* hetoiy of 
huiopean ivagn an* Umsc of Baiacchus and Agnppa, who 
formulate, cl the* science of mcdueval magu m its 
fir tire tv Thc'v wore, also the gteulest piactical magicians 
of the middle* ages, as apait fiom pine III \ St i c s, alchemists 
and othi'i s, and then t haimul urge and ne< mmantn ex- 
pcTiences weie ptobably' neve i sm passed With these* 
medueva 1 magic* < orm* - to a c lose and the fuithc'i hutoiy of 
tlu* vuc'im* in 1 m ope w ill be found out lined ill the di v i* ion 
of this attic le entitled " Moth in Magic 

,s iiruiijtc l In < a 11 > ) < g<n Jjtti'g tlu A ahne <>j Magi . — 

(ic'iic'i.d agree m< ut as to the piopt r clelmdion of magu is 
wanting, as it ch pends upon Ihc view taken ot religious 
1 )-, lid A* t oi dmg to k i a/i r, iragu and ichgion an* one and 
the same' thing oi aic* so < losc*ly allied as lo be* almost 
identical This mav he tine* of peoples m a sav age ot 
baibanan condition of sorutv, but can scaicely apply to 
magu and tehgion a-, lully th deed, as foi example m me dnr- 
\ a I times, how ev e i I imdaiiic Dial mav be 1 Ill'll cm igmal unity 
The objec tive the or\ of magu would rcg.cid it as c*i11 ric*ty 
distinct tiom ichgion, ])<» essed oi ceitnm vvc*tl maiked 
at ti jbutes, and true c able to nu ldal ]>roc < sses chile i mg bom 
tliosa fiom which the i eligible, idea spimgs lleie and 
there* Ihc* two have become fine d bv the* supe i-imposi t mu ol 
lehgious Upon magical piac||;*i* The olqective idea of 
magu, m short, rests on the* belie I tlmt it is basic! on 
magical laws winch an supposed to operate with the 
regularity of those ol natiual science The subjective 
view, cm the other hand, is that many' practices seemingly 
juagic.il ai e m reaht > rc'ligious, «m<l that no lite c.m be 
called magical which is not so designated by its celcbiant 
or age ill ^ It has been said thal ichgion consists ol an 
appeal to the- gods, whet cats magu is the* attempt to h>ne 
ihc n compliance Mc'ssis 1 lube rt and Mauss believe that 
magic is essentially tiaditional Holding as they do that 
the pnnuUvc* mind is maikcdlv' unoiigmal, they have 
satisfied themselves that magu is the reloie ail ait winc h 
does not c'xhibit any fucpieut changes amongst piimitivc 
folk, and is fixed by its laws Religion, they my, is official 
and organised, magu: piohibited and secret Magical power 
appears to them to In' d< terminc'd by the contiguity', simi¬ 
larity and contrast ol the object of the act, and the object 
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to he effected M> Frazer believes all magic to he based 
on the law of sympathy -that is the assumption that 
things act on one another at a distance because of their 
being secretly linked together by invisible bonds Me 
divides sympathetic magic into homeopathic magic and 
contagious magic The first is imitative or mimetic, and 
may be practised by itself , but the latter usually necessi¬ 
tates the application of the imitative principle Well- 
known instances of mimetic migic are the forming ot wax 
figures in the Iikene,s of an onemv, which are destroyed in 
the hope that he will perish Contagious migic iniv be 
instanced by the swage anoint my the werpon which caused 
a wound instead of the wound itself, m the belief that the 
blood on the weapon continues to te>*l with the blood on 
the body. Air L M inlher divides m cgic into three classes : 
the magic of the woid or act . the magic of the human being 
independent of nto or formula ; and the magic which 
dem mds a human being of special powers and the use ot 
ritual Air. A Lehmann believes magic to he a practice of 
superstition, and founds it m illusion The fault of all 
these theories is that they strive after too great an exact¬ 
ness, and that they do not allow suite lentlv for the leehng 
of wonder and awe which is native to the human mind 
Indeed they designate this “ strained attention " We 
nny grant that the attention of savages to a magical rite 
is 11 strained,” so strained is it m some casts that it terrifies 
them into insanity , and it would seem therefore as if the 
limits of attention ” were ovn p l -sod and ns if it shaded 
into something very much deeper AIo:cover it is just 
possible that in future it miy lx* granted that so-called 
sympathetic magic does not partake of the nature of magic 
at all, but has greater affinities (owing to its strictly 
natural and rum-supernatural charaitci) with pseudo¬ 
science 

Magic is recognised by inuvl swage peoples as a force 
rather than an ait.—a thing which impinges upon the 
thought of man from outsid'* It would appear that many 
barbarian tribes believe m \vh a would seem to be a great 
reservoir of magical power, the exact natuie of which they 
arc not prepared to specify Thus amoug-t certain Amen- 
can-lndian tribes we find a fora* called Otnrda or ^pint- 
force Amongst the ancient Penmans, everything sacred 
was huaca and possessed ot nngical power hi Melanesia, 
we find a forci* spoken ot called man a, transiymsihle and 
contagious, which miy he seen m the form of dames or 
even heard The Alalavs use the word kininat to signify 
the same flung , and the Alalagasy the t(*rm ha sin a Some 
of the tribes lound Lake T.rig.m v ika believe m such a 
force, which they call ngai, and Australian tribes have many 
similar terms, such as chunnga and booty a To hark back 
to A meric i, we find in Mexico the stiange creed named 
nag'/ahsm, winch partakes of the same conception --every¬ 
thing ungual is m igical or possesses an inherent spiritual 
force of its own 

/ henries of the Origin of Magic Many theories have 
been advanced regarding tin* origin ot magic, -some author¬ 
ities behoving that if commenced with the idea of personal 
superiority , others through animistic beliefs (Sec Animism), 
and still others through such ideas as that physical pains, 
for which the savage could not account, were supposed 
to he indicted by invisible weapons This last theory is, of 
course, m itself, merely animistic It docs not seem, how¬ 
ever, that writers on tin* submit have given sufficient 
attention to the great influence exerted on the mind of man 
bv odd or peculiar occurrences We do not for a moment 
desire to advance the hypothesis th.it magic entirely 
originated from such a souice, but we believe that it was 
a powerful factor in the growth of m igical belief. To 
vv ucli, too, animism and taboo contributed their quota 
Ine cult of the dead too and their worship would soon 
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become fused with magical practice, and a complete 
demonology would thus speedily arise. 

The Dynamics of Magic —Magical practice is governed 
by well-marked laws Imrted m number It possesses 
mmy classes of practitioner , as, for example, the diviner 
or augur, whose duties are entirely different from those 
of the witch-doctor Chief among these laws, as lias been 
already hinted, is that of sympathy, winch, as has been 
said, must inevitably be sub-divided into the laws of 
similarity, contiguity and antipathy The law of smn- 
lautv and homeopathy is again divisible into two sections : 
(i) -—tin* assumption that like produces like - an illustration 
of which is the destruction of a model in the form of an 
enemy , and (2) -the idea that like* cutes like—for instance, 
that the stone called the bloodstone can staunch the flow 
of bleeding I'he la \ dealing with antipathy rests on 
the assumption that tin* application of a certain object 
or drug expels its contrary There remains contiguity, 
which is based on the concept that whatever has once 
formed part of an object continues to form pait of it. 
Thus if a magician can obtain a portion of a person's hair, 
he can work woe upon him through the invisible bonds 
which an* supposed to extend between him and the hair in 
the sorcerer’s possession It is well-known that if the 
animal familiar ot a witch lx* wounded, tli.il the wound will 
react in a s\mpalhetie manner on the witch herself This 
is calh'd “ 1 (‘percussion ” 

Anothei widespread belief is that if the magician piocurcs 
the name of a person that he can gain magical dominion 
over him This, of course, arose from the idea that the 
name ol an individual was identical with himself The 
doctrine ol the fmommunicable Name, the hidden name 
of the god or m igiri.m, is well instanced by many legends 
in Fgvpti.in hislory,- the deity usually taking extra¬ 
ordinary care to keep his name senct, 111 order th.it no one 
might gain power over him l'he spell or incantation is 
connected with this concept, and with thost*, in a lesser 
degree, may lie associated magical gesture, winch is usually 
introduced for the purpose of accentuating the spoken word. 
Gesture is often s\mbohc or sympathetic , it is sometimes 
the reversal of a iehgious nte, such as marching against 
the sun, which is known as walking ' width*rshins " The 
method of pronouncing ntcs is, too, one of gieaf linpoi- 
t.uiee Archaic or foreign expressions ;ne usually found 
in spells aiu lent and modern , and the tone 111 which the 
incantation is spoken, no less than its exactruNs, is also 
important To se< ure exactness lhvthni was often em¬ 
ployed, winch had the effect of aiding memory 

The Magician — In early society, the magnum, which 
term includes the shaman, medicine-m.m, piage, witch¬ 
doctor, H cetera, may hold his position by hereditary 
right , by an accident of birth, as being the seventh son 
of a seventh son , to revelation from tin* gods , or through 
mere mastery ol ritual In savage life we find the shaman 
a good deal of a medium, for instead of summoning the 
powers of tin* air at his bidding as did the magicians of 
mediaeval (lavs, he seems to find it necessary to throw' him¬ 
self into a state of trance and seek them m their own 
sphere The magnum is also often regarded as possessed 
by an animal or supernatural being "1 he duties of the 
priest and migician are often combined 111 primitive 
society, but it cannot be too strongly assented that where 
a religion has been superseded, the priests of the old 
cult are, for those who have taken their places, nothing 
but magicians We do not hear much of beneficent magic 
among savage peoples, and it is only m Kurope that White 
Alagic may be said to have gained any hold 

Medueval Definition of Magic — The definitions of magic 
vouchsafed by the great magicians ot meduev al and modern 
times naturally differ greatly from those of anthropologists. 
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For example Ehphas Levi says in Ins Histotv of 
Magic . “ Magic combines m a single mience that whuh 
is most ccitam m philosophy with that which is eternal 
and infallible in religion It iccomiles pei tartly and 
incontestably those two teims so opposed on the lust 
view —faith and reason, science and belief, authority and 
liberty It furnishes the human mind with an instalment 
ol philosophical and lehgnms certainty, as (exact as mat he* 
mitics, and even accounting lor the infallibility of in.ithe¬ 
matics themselves . . there is an incontestable tiuth, 
and til ere is an lnlallible method of knowing that truth , 
while those who attain this knowledge and adopt it as a 
rule of life, rail endow then life with a sov eingn power, 
winch can make them inasteis ol all mfeiioi 1 lungs, ot 
wandering spirits, or in other words, aibiteis end kings of 
the world Paracelsus sa\s jegaiding ma<;ic ' Tlie 
magical is a gieut hidden wisdom, and teason is a guut 
open folly No annum shields .gainst magn foi d stnkcs 
at the inward spn it of life (Jt this we ma\ jest assuied, 
that through full and poweilul imagination only c.m we 
bring tlie spiut of any mail into an image Not onjur.dion, 
no rites are needful, r iuie-mukmg and the scutteiing ot 
incense are meie humbug and jugglery 'The human spirit 
is so meat a thing that no man ran ( \ press it , r tei nul and 
unchangeable as (bod llunsell is the mind ot man , aid 
could we rightly comprehend tlie mind ol man, nothing 
would be impossible to 11s upon the euith Thiough faith 
the imagination is inv lgmated and r bmph t( d, loi it uull} 
happens that c\ et v doubt mats its pei lr< turn l aith must 
sttengthen imagination, lor laith establish! s the will 
Uetaifse man did not perlertly Inhere and imagine, the 
result is 1 hat arts uic uiueit.on wlieii the\ r might be w holl\ 
certain " Agrippa also legarded magn as tin 11 m iced to 
communion with (nul tinis linking it with m\stirism 
Modem Magn ; With the death ot Aguppam is3:> tin old 
school of magn lans may be said to liar e ended Hut that is 
not to s.iq that the traditions of magn wen* not handed on 
to otlurs wiio wcie cnpiaHy capable of pirsuving tluni 
We must ( are!ully dtsriimmate at this jnmture between 
those pra« tit loners of magn whose minds wen* iflunmiati d 
by a high mystical ideal, and persons of doubtful occult 
position, like tin* t unite de Saint-< »ri main and ot liei s At 
the beginning of the seventeenth rentury wjf tmd many 
great alchemists in praetu e, who wue also devoted to 
tlie reseaielu's ot t ransr endental magic, whn h they r ai c- 
fully .uid sm cess tu 11 y concealed under tlie veil ot heimetic 
experiment* J hese were Mich.ud Meyer, Cainpe, Ivobeit 
Flood, Cosmopolite, D’Lspagmt, Sainiui Norton, Huron 
de Beausoled, and Van ileimont, anothei illustrious name 
is also that of Philalethes The eighteenth centmy was 
rich in occult pcisonalities, as tor example the alchemist 
Lascans (q v ) Martmes de Pasquall}, and Louis de bamt 
Martin (q v ) who tOunded the Mailmist school, whnh 
still exists under the gramimasteiship ol Papus After 
this magic merges for the moment into mesmerism, and 
many of the secret magn al societies which abounded in 
Europe about this peiiod practised animal magnetism as 
well as astrology, Kabahsm and ceiemoni.il magic Indeed 
mesmerism powerfully influenced mystic fife in the time of 
its chief piotagomst. and the mesmeiists ot the lirst era aie 
in direct line with the Martinis! and the ni\stn al magn nuis 
of the late eighteenth centmy Indeed mysticism and 
magnetism are one and the same thing, in the persons of 
some of these occultists (Sec Secret Tradition) tlie most 
celebrated of which were Gazette, C.unneuu, t unite, 
Wionski, Du Potet, Ilenncqmn, Comte d’Ourchcs, and 
Baron de Guldenstubbe, and last ot the initiates known to 
us, Fliphas Levi (all ot which see) 

Tliat Black Magic and sorcery are stdl practised is a 
well-known fact, which requires no amplification in this 


plare (See Devil Worship) but wbuit of that higher magic 
winch lias, at least m modem tint's, attracted m> many 
gifted minds 5 \\e cannot sa\ that the tine line of 

magical adepts ended w ith Lev 1, as al no time in tlie woi id’s 
histoi v ate these' known t<> the \ ulgai , but we mas be 
ceitain that the gie.it alt is pi.a tisc <1 111 set i('t as s( duhu.siy 
as ev ei in the past, ,,ml tint men ot It mpci.. men l as 
exaltid as 111 the « < se 01 tin mag.aians ol oldei days still 
pnvatelv pmsut tliat til, vhiih, like itssisU'i uiigion, is 
none the less celestial because it has bee 11 evolved bum 
lowly 01 lgms in tlie* miml ol man, vv hose s\>u 1 1 with the 
match ot tune ictlect* r\<i mote GHongly the light of 
heaven, .is t fie seal at Inst dimlv ledch nut by tlie cLwn, at 
length mu 1 (ns the vv hole *• p!( 11 do in ol dav 

(Sk also Abraham the Jew, Black Magic, Ceremonial Magic, 
Egypt, Magic Daits, Magical Diagrams, Magical Instruments, 
Magical Numbers, Magical bnion of Cologne, Magical Vest¬ 
ments, Mediaeval Magic.) 

Magic Darts: The I apiarah 1 >, who passed .it one time for 
gnat magn lans, weie s.ml to launch lead d.ots, about a 
linger letigl li, ag.uml then absent em lilies, believing that 
with the j iriigh daiS tiny wcie sending gic'vnuis pains and 
maladies (Nr Magic.) 

Magic Squares : (Xt Abraham the Jew.) 

Magical Diagrams: These wcie gcometiual designs, icpie- 
scnting the mvsfenes of deit\ and cieation, theiclure 
supposed to be ot special vntue 111 ntes of evocation and 
( oiqui atmu 

1 he c hid ot tin sc 1 wei e t lie Ti tangle, 1 he Double Ti i.ingle, 
forming ,l six pointed slai and known as the Sign 01 Seal 
of Solomon, the i’cliagiam a tom pointed star lot tiled 
b\ the mtei la< c nu id ol two pill.us, and the Pcntagiam, 
a ti \ c pomt('d stai 

i In se signs weie tiuced on paper or paiehntent, or 
engiav('d on melaL and gJa-s amt (onsi'ciatcd to then 
\ .li ions uses by special life's 

I In' 1 mingle w as l msc d on the idea ot 1 1 tint y as I on ltd in 
all things, m duty, turn and (i cation The t mingle was 
geneiallv traced on the* ground with flic' magic sword or 
lod, as 111 c Lie le‘. ol c'voc ation where 1 he ti 1.ingle wxis drawn 
wit Inn it .uid <n routing to the position ot the magician at 
its point <u base so t lie spu its were conjui ed Irom heaven or 
hch 

I lie* Double Ti tangle, tin' Sign ot Solomon, symbolic of 
the Manniosm, was tm me d by the mtei ku emi'iit ot two 
t mingles, thus its ponds constituted the pci Ircl number 
six The magn 1,1ns wine it, bound on their blows and 
breasts dunn’g tin* ceremonies and it was engraved on the 
stiver useivoir ol the magn lamp 

The ietragiam was >\ uibohe ot tlie four elements and 
used 111 tin* conjuration ol the elemental y spu its—sylphs 
of the* air, unebues <>t the water, tin* tire salamandeis and 
gnomes of the euith In alchemy it repicsented the 
magical elements, salt, sulphui, meicuiy and a/oth , m 
mystic philosophy tin* uh as Spint, Matter, Motion and 
Rest , m hieroglyphs the man, < agli', lion and bull 

I he Pentagram, tin* sign of the Microcosm, was held to be 
the most poweiful nu'ans (d conjuration 111 any rite. It 
m iv li'pieM nt evil as well s good, for while with one* point 
m the $*und.uU it was the sign ol C In 1st, wuth two points 
111 the ascendant it was tin* sign of Satan By the use* of 
tin* pentagram m these positions the* powcis of light or 
darkness wc*re evoked lire pentagium was said to Ire 
the star .which led the Magi to the manger where the 
infant ( hri-d was laid 

the piepatation and umsec rat ion ot this sign for use m 
magical rites is prcscnbed with git'al detail It nngfit be 
composed of seven metals, the ideal form for its expression ; 
or tiaced in pure gold upon white marble, never before 
used loi any purpose it might also be drawn wuth 
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vermilion upon lambskin without a blemish prepared under 
the auspice of the Sun The sign was n»*xt (onsec rated 
with the. four eleni'Mits , breathed oa five times , dried by 
the smoke of five perfums, uvensr, myrih, aloes, sulphur 
and camphor. The names of five genu were breathed 
above it, and then the sign was placed sueee ,m\ elv at the 
north, south, e ist and west and centre of the astronomical 
cross pronouncing the letters of the sacred tetragrain and 
various Kabihstic names 

It wis behoved to be of ejre.it efficacy in terrifying 
phantoms if engraved upon gluM, and tin* m iginaus 
traced it on their doorsteps to prevent evil spirits from 
entering and the good from departing 

This symbol has been used bv all Secret and occult 
societies, by the Rosicrucians, the Tllumin.it i, down to the 
Freem isons of to-dav Modem Occultists tiansl.ite the 
meaning of tin* pentagram as symbolic of the human soul 
and its relation to God 

The symbol is placed with one point m the ascendant 
That point represents the Great Spirit, God \ line diawn 
from there to the left-hand angle at base is the descent 
of spirit into matter m its lowest form, whence it ascends 
to right-hand angle typifying matter in its highest form, 
the brain of mm From here a hue is drawn acioss the 
figure to left angle repicscntmg mail’s development in 
intellect, and progress m matetial civilization, the point of 
danger, from which all nations have fallen into moral 
corruption, signified by the descent of the line to light 
angle at base But the soul of m m being derived from 
God cannot rem nil at this point, but must struggle' upw.ud, 
as is symbolised by the line reaching again to the apex, 
God, whence it issued 

Magical Instruments and Accessories : Tn magical ntes these 
were considered of the utmost importance Indispensable 
to the elticacy of the ceremonies wete the altar, the chalice, 
the* tripod, the censer , the lamp, rod, sword, and magic 
fork or trident , the sac reel fire* and consecrated oils ; the 
incense and the candles 

The altar might be of wood or stone, but if of the latter, 
then of stone that has never been worked or hewn or even 
touched by the hammer 

1 lie chalice: might be of different metals, symbolic of the 
object of the rites Where the* purpose? was evil, a black 
chalice was u->c:d as in the pro lane misses of sorcerers and 
witches. In some tahsm ms the* chalice is engraved as a 
symbol of the* moon 

Hie tnpod and its triangular stand was also made m 
symbolic metals 

The censor might be* of bronze, but preferably of silver 

In the construction ot the lamp, gold, siher, brass and 
iron must be* used, iron foi the* pedestal, brass for the 
mirror, silver tor the reset voir anil at tile apex a golden 
tn ingle V'at ions symbols were, traced upon it, mi hiding an 
andiogynous figure about the* pedestal, a serpent devoui ing 
its own tail, and tin* Sign of Solomon 

Hu: toil must be specially fashioned of certain woods 
and then consecrated to its magical uses A perfectly 
straight branch of almond or h izel was to be chosen This 
was cut before the tree blossomed, and cut with a golden 
sickle in the early dawn Throughout its length must be 
run a long needle of nugnetized iron, at oik* end there 
should be atfixed a triangular prisin to tin* other, one of 
black resin, and rings of copper aim zinc bound about it. 
At the new moon it must lie consecrated by a magician 
who already possesses a consecrated rod 

The secret of the construction and consecration of 
mngiGiil rods was jealously guarded by all mignians and 
the rod itself was displayed .is little as possible, being 
usually conceded in the flowing sleeve of the m igician's 
robe. 


The sword must be wrought of unalloyed steel, with 
copper handle m the form of a erucitix Mystical signs 
were engraved on gii.nd and blade and its consecration 
took place on a Sunday in full ra^s of the sun, when the 
sword was thrust into a sarred fire of cypress and laurel, 
then moistened with the blood of a snake, polished, and 
next, together with branches of veivam, swathed m silk, 
'ihe sword was genoially used in the service* of Black Magic. 

The magic fork or trident used m necromancy was also 
fashioned of ha/e! or almond, cut from the tree .it one 
blow with an unused knife, from whose blade must'be 
fashioned the three prongs Witches and soieeresses are 
usually deputed using the trident in their infmn.il ntes 
J he lire was lit with charcoal on which weie cast brain.lies 
ol trees, symbolic of the end desired In Black Magic 
these generally consisted of cypress, alder wood, bio ken 
enn ill\es and dese< rated hosts 

The oil for anointing was ((impounded of myrrh, cinna¬ 
mon, galingale and purest oil ol Olive I’nguents were 
used bv sonerers and wilt lies, who smeared their brows, 
breasts and wrists with a mixtuie composed of human fat 
and blood of <orpses, (otnbined with a< omte, belladonna 
and poisonous fungi, thinking thereby to make themselves 
invisible 

Incense might be of any odoriferous woods and heibs, 
such as cedar, rose, jution, aloes, cinnamon, sandal, reduced 
to a line powder, togethei with incense and stoiax In 
Black Magic, alum, sulphur and assahetida were used as 
incense 

Tin* candles, belonging solely to practices of Black Magic 
were moulded fiom human fat and set m taiullcsLicks of 
ebony calved in tin* form ol a crest ent 

Bowls also were used in these ( eremonies, fashioned of 
different metals, their shape symbolic of Ihe hea\ens In 
neenunantn: rites skulls of eiiminnls were used, generally 
to hold the blood of some \i< tun or saca lhce 
Magical Numbers : Certain numbers and their combinations 
wen* hold to be of nuigual power, by \ irtuc of their repre¬ 
sentation of divine and creative mvstenes 

The d<>< limes of P\ thagoras furnished the basis foi much 
of this belief Aermduig to his theory number-, contained 
the elements of all things of tin* natmal and spiritual 
worlds and of tin* seirtn es The real numerals of the 
universe art* the pnmamx one to ten and m then com¬ 
bination the ieasou of all else may be found To the 
Pythagoi cans One i (‘presented unity, therefore God, Two 
was duality, the 1 Vvil , Four was sat red and holy, the 
number on which they swore their most solemn oaths ; 
Five was their svmbol of marriage They also attiilmted 
certain numbers to the gods, planets and elements , one 
represented the Sun, two the Moon ; while live was fire, 
six the eat til, eight the air, and twelve Water 

Ganelins \grippa m his work Occult Philosophy pub¬ 
lished in 1533, tlistoiirses upon numbers as those characters 
by whose proportion all things were formed lie enu¬ 
merates the virtues of numeinls as displayed m nature, 
instancing the herb imtjuefoil, which by the power of the 
number live exortis«*s devils, allays fever and forms an 
antidote to poisons Also the virtue of seven as in the 
power of the seventh son to cure king’s evil. 

One was the origin and common measure of all things. 
It is indivisible ; not to be multiplied In the universe 
there is one God ; one supreme intelligence in the intellec¬ 
tual world, man , in the sidereal world, one Sun ; one 
potent instrument and agency in the elementary world, 
the philosopher’s stone , one chief member in the human 
world, the heart ; and one sovereign prince in the nether 
world, Lucifer 

Two was the number of marriage, charity and social 
communion. Tt was also regarded sometimes as an unclean 
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number ; heists of the field went into the Aik by twos 
Three h id .1 tuy-deuous value us shown w Time s tumfy 
— bust, Present and 1'utme , in that of Spate - length’, 
breadth and thickness, m tho thtee heavenly virtues — 
faith, hope and thauty, in the three worlds of man-- 
brum, tin* intellectual , Incut, the tclthul , and bod\, 
elemental. 

Pout Minifies solidity and Inundation Tlieie ate (our 
seasons, font (dements, foui c trdmal points, tout evangelists 
Five, as it divide-, ton, tin' sum ol all in fly h. i is also the 
number ol pi dice There air live senses, the Stigmata, 
the wounds ot ('hrist weie fi\e , the name o| t li<i I >eit\ the 
Pentagram is composed ot H\e letteis, it also 1 , a pm- 
tec turn against beasts ot piey 

Six is the sign of eri'afion, because the world was com¬ 
pleted m six days It is the pc r I • < t numbei, beiause it 
alone by addition ot its halt, its thud and its sixth odiums 
itself It also repiest nts srmt ude by teason of the Pi\me 
injunction “ Six days shall thou labour " 

Seven is a mu.unions number, < oii.si.st me of one, unity, 
and six, sign of perfection It repieseifts hie bec.i us.e it 
contains bod\, tonsistmg of tour (deimnts, spmt, ihsli, 
bone and humour, <uul soul, made up of time (dements, 
passion, desire and hmmii! 'The seventh d iy was that oil 
which <)od rested from Ins vvoik of ( resit urn 

Fight represents justice and (ulness I >tv ided, its liahes 
are equal , t wu e div tiled, it issti!le\en In the lk atitude 
eight is tin' number ot those mentioned peace mikefs, 
they w'ho stine aftei 1 iglitemisni ss, the meek, the pci ,c- 
ented, the pure, the m-inlul, tin 1 jour in spint, and they 
tti.it mom n 

Nine is the number ol 1 lie muse-, and ot the nun mi* 
split*, res 

Ten i, < omplefeuevi beiaime on-e ( annot t omit hi \ ond 
it except by combinations foitued with other inwihn.s 1 u 
tilt' ancient mysteius tin das s of initiation weie ]> re¬ 
st nbed In tt'u is iound ex uleiit -ugns of a I >i\ me pi int pile 
Fleven is the* number ot the t omm inclinents, wdnle 
T we I \ e is the number ot u gns m the Zodi u , of t Ik' a post les, 
of t!u' tubes of Israel, of the gatis ot [< i usalem 

This theory ol //imAh Agiippa applu d to the t asting 
of horost opt s I >iv matioii b\ n :nnhi > s was out' of the 
favourite methods employ <d m the Middle Agi s 

In ni/n;ual ntrs, nuinfui s plaud a gnat pah The 
lusti yireuits, yest ments a rd ornairn uts nnist be dnplu alt d 
Tne powei of th<* numin r 1 hrt e is found m t lie magn t i tangle 
m flit' tin t e pi ones ot the tilth til and tot A , andui t lit't hi en¬ 
fold lept'tition of names m tonpualions Sevan wax also 
of gieat mlhiemt', tin sewn das s of tin week t at h it pre¬ 
senting the peiiod most suitable ioi t ertam esotations a nd 
tht'se uinyspomlt'd to the sesum m pgu.il wmks , i wtu ks 
of light and uches , a --voiks of divination and mvstciy , 

} --works ot skill, si lcntc and eloquent e , j v'oiks of 
sv rati i and clnistist meiit , <] -w'oi'j v ?. () f lose, n works 

of ambition and intrigue, /--works ol malt die turn and 
death 

Magical Papyri : fVr Egypt.) 

Magical Union of Cologne : A society stated in a MS of the 
Kosicrm inns at Cologne to have been founded m that < lty 
in the year I 115 In the /iVye nh>t ut-cv in s inner hto'-si ot 
Weise it is -stated that the initiates wore ,1 triangle as 
Symbolising pawer, wisdom and loss' Ttie more exalted 
orders among them were called Mngns, and these laid the 
greater mysteries of the fraternity 

Magical Vestments and Appurtenances : These were prescribed 
needful adjuncts to magical ntes, whose colour, name, form 
and substance, symbolic of certain powers ami elements, 
added, it was supposed, greater efficacy to the evocations. 

Abraham the Jew, a magician of the Middle Ages, pre¬ 
scribed a tunic of white linen, with upper robe of 


si ,u let and entile of white silk A ciown or ldlet ot silk 
and gold ssas <0 be woin on t he head and the pei hunt's 
cast on 11 re hie might he intense, a'ots, stomx, uil.u, 
ctf 1 on 01 1 list 1 

\t t oidmg to othn authorities on the subju t it was 
advisable til \ at \ t oloui of Cube and employ teilam jew t Is 
and other .ucesMiues at t oidmg to t lit' symbolism ot tlit' 
end desnid \ liuyn 1.111 ot the nmetetnth teiihuv, 
I'hphas I e\ l gives a det.nhd di"< upturn ol utual, bom 
whit h the tolhoviifg; is tala u 

It the ult - vyej e thou' o 1 Whitt' Mae n and pi" (mint tl on 
.1 Sunday , then the \ estnn ut should In ot purph , the fiat a, 
bmeeltts and une, ot gold, tin lattci set with a iluysohth 
01 mbv I nun I. Inlnuiopi and omlloweis nie the \ in - 
bohr tloweis, while othei details M'u hide u calyx t ol lion 
si.ms and fans ot sp.mow hawk le.tt hets Tin appmpuale 
ji-'ilume, are linen-e, allion, < liiminon and ltd sandal 
11 , ho we\ t 1, the 1 ei t monia 1 t oo-k pku e on a Mo ml a v, the 
1 \u ol the Moon, then tin' 1 (>])(' mint be ol wlntt 1 embtoi- 
dt nd with hht r and the tiaia til \ellmv silk embkl/ont d 
With 'ai\ ('i t hat an t < is , w In It' the w 1 ea t hs w t'i e to he wtncu 
of moonwoit and yellow inmimuli The «$| .ippio- 
] n mte to tin* oita-aon y\eie peails, iiystaN and se|enit(‘ , 
(tie peilnnus, tgmiphni, ambt 1, aim s, white windal and 
set d ot c m u uibe-i 

In ey oi at tons t om euung tra iiset udt nt knowletlge, green 
waw tin' t iilmii 1 host n toi t lie vestmuit, 01 it line,lit be 
guru shot yyith y.iiions » o harms 'The thief orn.mient W'as 
a m t kl.it e ot pt'ails and hot low glass bt ads cm losing mei - 
1 111 v \ e a t e v\.m flit 1 symbols |ewel uattissiis, lily, 
In ib men 111 y 1 mint01 * , and m injoiam 1 lit' lloyvt is , whilst 
tin* pei tunics must be ben/0111, mate and stoiax 

Ioi opeiations t oiiik'i t< tl with ulienms and pohtitnl 
liuta itin' magnian must don a lobe ol static! ami bind 
on Ins brow a bi ass tablet iim ubi d y\ 1 1 h y.iutms t ha m< let s 
1 its i mg must be sludth d with an < meinld <>1 sapphire, at.d 
lit' must bunt toi intense, halm, ambetgns, eiam of paia- 
dise and salbon I 01 gailands and wicaths, oak, popl.u, 
hg and pomegranate It ay t s should he enlysmtd 

If tin' to etnoiu 1 1 dea It y\ 1 1 li am it of y a (hi 11 s, the y est ment 
must hi' ol sky hint', tin' oiuamtufs ot < oppei, ami tlie 
tioyy’n ol \iohts Tiit* magit nng must he ul with a 
Imtjuome. while the tiara .uitl t lasps yvt re wiought of 
lapis-la/tdi and ht i y I luu s, mutle and ohy e weie flit* 
symbolic flowt'is, ami fans tun'd ht* made ol sw.in- 
h a 1 hers 

It yengeante v\ as desu cd on anyone, tin n tohes must he 
worn yvhost t oloui y\as 1 h.it of blood, tkuue or 1 ust, belted 
yy 1 11 1 st e< 1 , wit h bracelet- and line ol the mme lupin! The 

1 mi a une t h' hound with gold and the yyitaths woven of 

nbsintlie and me 

To hung misfoitune and death on a petson, the N est- 

ment must be hi at k and the m t lv 1 nt lit h tl y\ il h 1 < ad l lit' 

ung mu-.t be st t with an onyx and Ihe gailands tvuned t»f 
cy press, ash and Inlitboie, yylulst the pet fuim s to be used 
were sulphur, si nmmony , alum and assafo tula 

lor purjiosis of lM.uk Magit, a se.unlt ss and sletweless 
robe of black ysas donned, while on flit' lead was worn a 
leaden < ap rust ribed with flu* signs of the Moon, \ t'nus and 
Saturn I'lie yvieaths yst'ie ot very.iin and cyj>tt"-s, and 
the pet fumes burnt d vune aloes, i .nnphof and stoiax 
Maginot, Adele : ( )ne of the mt diuins yvhost' ti ant e uttei ances 
havt' la en recoitied by the hiemh spiritualist Alphonse 
('ah.tg.net, yvlio puldislicd his .hutnr s tie In eir future 
denunh s m iM ;8 Her sun/icsg of which ( ahaguet shove 
to obtain a written act mint fuuil as many «is possihh' of 
those prestmt, are among the most valuable evidence which 
spiritualism can produce: ller descriptions of absent or 

deceased friends of the sitteis were singularly accurate, 
though her supposed < onversations with their spirits would 
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appear to be fictitious At the least her stances are excel¬ 
lent examples of telepathic communication 

Magnet : [See Hypnotism.) 

Magnetism : [See Spiritualism, Hypnotism.) 

Magnetlsmus Negativus : [See Fludd.) 

Magnus Microcoism : [See Crystallomancy.) 

Magpie : The chattering ol a Magpie was tonnerly considered 
a sure omen of evil 

Mahan, Rev. Asa : [See Spiritualism.) 

Mahatma : [See Adept.) 

Maier, Michael : A German alchemist born at Kimlsburg in 
Holstein about the year 1858 lLc was one of the principal 
figures 111 the kosicrueian Controveisy in Germany and the 
greatest adept of his tune He diligently pursued the 
study of medicine 111 Ins youth and settling at Rostock 
practised with such success that the Emperor Rudolph 
appointed him .is his physu 1,111, ennobling him later fm lus 
services. Some adepts eventually succeeded 111 luring him 
from the practical woi k he followed so long into the mazy 
and tortuous paths of alchemy In older to eonfci with 
those whom he suspected were possessed ul the tiauscen- 
dent mysteries fie travelled all over Germany The 
Biographic Uniccrselle states that 111 pursuit of these 
“ ruinous absmdities ” he sactdiced his health, fortune and 
time On a visit to England lie became acquainted with 
Robert Fludd the Kentish Mystic 

In the controversy which convulsed Germany on the 
appe irance of his kosicrueian Manifestoes, he took a 
vigorous and enthusiastic share and wtote several woi ks 
in defence of the mysterious society Hr is alleged to have 
travelled in order to seek for members ol the “ College of 
Teutonic Philosophers R C and tailing to tuul them fotmed 
a brotherhood of his own, based on the foim ot the luuna 
Fratcrnibas There is no adequate authority for this 
Statement, but it is believed that he eventually, tow.uds 
the end of his life, was initiated into the genuine older 
A posthumous pamphlet of Mater's called Pdvsses was pub¬ 
lished by one of his personal filends in 1024 Tlieie was 
added to the same volume the substance ol two pamphlets 
already published in Germ in but which 111 view ol their 
importance were now translated into Latin tot the benefit 
of the European literati The lirst pamphlet was entitled 
Colloquium Uhodosta urotuum tuum pet so inn trim p^r 
Fa mem cl ConfeSsionem quodamodo icvelatam dc Jiatn- 
mfate Posed Critns The sis end was an Fcho Colloquu by 
Hilanon cm behalf of the Kosicrueian Fraternity loom 
these pamphlets it appeals that Main was admitted as a 
member of the mystical order He betaine the most pro¬ 
fuse Writer on alchemv of lus time. He died in the' veal' 
1622. Most of his works, many ol winch are adorned with 
curious plates, are obscure with the exception of his Kosi- 
crucian Apologies (Sec Rosicrucians.) 

Maimonides, Moses (1135-1204) : A great Spanish-Hebrew* 
philosopher and theologian, the author of the Guide of the 
Perplexed. His theories are Aristotelian and rational, but 
there remained m his view-point a touch of mysticism 
Malachite : Used to preserve the cradle of an infant fiom 
spells 

Malays : Magic among the Malays is for the most part ol 
that type known as ‘ sympathetic ” (Gee Magic), that is, it 
possesses more of the nature of pseiulo-scien< e than that 
of wonder Says Clifford 

“ The accredited intermediary between men and spmts 
is the Pawang ; the Pa Wang is a functional y of great and 
traditional impoitance in a Malay village, though in places 
near towns the office is falling into abeyance In the 
inland districts, however, the Pawang is still a power, and 
is regarded as part of the constituted older of Society, 
without whom no village community would he complete. 
It must be clearly imdoistood that he had nothing what¬ 


ever to do with the official Muhammadan religion of the 
mosque , the village has its regular staff of ciders—the 
Imam , Khaho. and Bilal —for the mosque service But 
the Pawang is quite outside this system and belongs to a 
different find much older order of ideas ; he may be re¬ 
garded as the legitimate representative of the primitive 
‘ medicine-man,' or ‘ village-sorcerer.' and his very existence 
in these days is an anomaly, though it does not strike 
Malays as such . . 

“ Tne Pawang is a person of very real significance In all 
agricultural operations, such as sowing, reaping, lirigation 
works, and the clem mg of jungle for planting, in fishing at 
sea, 111 prospecting for mmeials, and 111 cases ol sickness, 
his assistance is invoked He is entitled by custom to 
certain small fees ; thus, after a good harvest he is allowed 
111 some villages live ganlaugs of padi, one gantang of net* 
(herasXi and two 1 hopaks of duping (a preparation ot rice 
and (.01 on-nut made into a sort of sweetmeat) iiom each 
householder 

The Pawang regulates taboos, and employs a familiar 
spiut known as lunilu puytiha a hereditary demon. He 
also acis as a medium and divines thiougli fiance To 
become a magu inn You must meet the ghost of a mur¬ 
dered man Take the midnb of a leaf of the ‘ivory' 
cocoa nut palm (pefepah myor gadmg), wliuli is to be laid 
on tin' grave 1 , and two midribs, which aie intended to 
represent canoe paddles, and carry them with the help of a 
companion to the grave of the murdered man at the time 
of the full moon (the 15th dav of the lunar month) when it 
falls upon a Tuesdav Tin u take a renl's woith of incense, 
with glowing embim 111 a censei, and (’airy them to the 
head post of the giave ot the deceased Fumigate the 
grave, going tlnee times round it, and call upoigthe mur¬ 
dered man by name 

1 11rnikrn., So-and-so, 

And assist me , 

I am taking (tins boat) to the saints of God, 

And 1 desire to ask toi a little magic 

Tleie take the Inst midrib, lunngate it, and lay it upon the 
head ot the gi.sv «*. lepeatmg ‘ huv Allah ’ ( ('luck, ( luck, 
God 1 ’) seven times You and youi companion must 
now take up a sitting posture, one at Hu* head and the 
other at the loot ot the grave, facing the giave post, and 
use the canoe-paddles which >011 have brought I11 a 
little while the suiroundmg si.enei y will (lunge and take 
upon it sett the appearance of tin* sea, and finally .111 aged 
man will appear, to whom \on must address the same 
request as before 

Malay magic may Ik* sub divided into piep.iratoi > rites, 
saciil'nial, lustiation, divination and possession. Sacrifice 
takes tin* form of a simple gilt, 01 act of homage* to the 
spirit or deity Lustration i s magu o-religious and puri¬ 
ficatory, principally taking place attei ( hild-birth It may 
be performed by tin* or water Divination ('(insists for the 
most part ol the leading of dienms, and is, as elsewheic, 
cltawn tiom the a< ts of men 01 nature* Omens aie strongly 
believed in. 

“ When a st.ia is seen m apparent proximity to the moon, 
old people say there will be* a wedding shortly . . 

“ The entrance into a house of an animal which does not 
genet a 11 v seek to shale the abode of man is iegarded by 
the Malays as ominous of misfortune If a wild bird flies 
into a house it must-be carefully caught and smeared with 
oil, and must then lx* released m the open air, a iormula 
being recited in which it is bidden to tly away with all the 
ill-luck and misfortunes (sial jambalang) of the occupier. 
An iguana, a tortoise, and a, snake, are perhaps the most 
dreaded of these unnatural visitors They are sprinkled 
with ashes, if possible to counteract their evil influence. 
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“ A swarm of lx*es settling near a house is an unlucky 
omen, and prognosticates misfoituno ” 

So, too, omens an* taken either tiom tin* flight or cries ol 
certain birds, such as the night-owl, the ciow, some kinds 
of wild doves, and the bud called the ” Kite's Husband ” 
(lafn pculi ) 

Astrology —-Pivi nation by astmlogv is, howevet, the 
most common method of foretasting the tutuie The 
native practitionei s possess long tables ol lm k\ and unlucky 
periods and reasons These are mostly translations bom 
Indian and Arabic sources The oldest known of these 
systems ot propit ions and unpi opitious seasons is known 
as Kahku Luna, or the hue Times Tinier it the day is 
divided into five parts, and five days form a c\c!e To 
each division is given a name as follows Ahwvaia, Kala, 
S’n, Biahnu, Bisnu (Vishnu) names of Hindu deities, the 
last name m tin* sclws for the first day being the fust m 
that of the set pud da y, and so on until the five days aie 
exhausted Batch ol tlu'se has a colour, and according 
to the colour first seen 01 not tied on such and such a day 
will it be fortunate to ask a boon ol a c ei tain god Another 
version of tins system, known as the “ lave Moments” is 
similar m origin, but possesses a Mohammedan nomencla¬ 
ture Another si hcm<' h'ahka Tu)oh is based on the seven 
heavenly bodies, divides each dav into seven paits, each of 
which is distinguished by the Arabic name foi the sun, 
moon, and ]urm ipal plaiu'ts The astvolog\ pioper of the 
j\Ialu : y 4 js juuely \tabn in origin, but a system ol Hindu 
involution is in vogue b\ which the lunar month is divided 
into parts called lufjing, which lesc ruble's the* \ ac shot) u< 
or lunar houses ol the Hindus hach division lies its 
symbol, usually an animal leach day is propitious foi 
something, and the* whole' s\stem lias been committed to 
Verse for mnemonic purpose's 

Pemomdogy The demoniac form common to Malaysia 
is that ot the Jinn, with some leaven ot the older Hindu 
spmt. They ai e one huiub ed a nd nmet \ m mimbei They 
are sometimes sub-dtUded into ** faithful ” and infidel,’' 
and further into Hie |inns of tire i<>>al musical instruments, 
of the state*, and ol the loval weapons The Atnt is also 
known. Angels also abound, and aie puicly of Arabic 
origin Besides these the principal supci n.Ltur.il beings 
aie as follows ’ -the Poh>ng t m la,mill ir , the Hautu J’em* 
bum, or spectre* Huntsman, the J adi-jadtau, ot wer- 
tigc'r , the lluiitn, or ghost ol tin* muitleie d , the Jemalaug, 
or (*arth-spmt 

Minor Sonny —The utes of minor soi < m v end witch¬ 
craft, as we'll as thow of the? shaman, die widely piaetiseel 
among the Malays, mid arc* piacticallv identical in c hauvrfrr 
with those; m use among other peoples m a snnilai state' 
of culture 

See '—AV W Skeat, Malay ."\fngic , Swetteidiam, Malay 
Sketches', ( 11 fiord, In C oiut and Kampoug , Studies in 
Brown Humanity 

Malchidael : (See Astrology.) 

Mallebranche : A merkei of the game ol tennis, living m the 
Rue Sainte-Genevkve, Baris, who m iOiS was visitc'd by 
an apparition of his wife*, who had dic'd five* \eais bc'toie 
She came to advise him to repent and live a better life, and 
to pray for her also Both Mallebranche and his wife (foi 
he had mimed a second tune) heard the voice, but the 
appai iticm did not become visible In t0i8 a brochure 

was published at Bans, entitled . His/oire nouvelle el 
yenidvcfuabUt de I'espnt dune femme qui e'est apparue an 
Faubourg SatnlMunel apres quelle a demeiu t mq uns cutlers 
ensevehe , e/le a parle a son man, lm a community de faire 
prier pour rile, ayant commence de purler le mardi n Decembve, 
1618. 

Malleus Maleflcaruin : A large volume published in Germany 
at the end of the fifteenth century, wiittcn by two inquisi¬ 


tors unclm the papal bull against witehciaft of ipS.p- - 
Jacob Spiengei and Ilenrieus Instltor Says Wright 
concerning it In this celebiated vvoik, llu* dot tune of 
witchcraft was fust icduc ed to a tegular system, ard it 
was the 1 model and gioumiwoik of all that was wiitten 
on the subject long aitri thed.ite which saw its first appear¬ 
ance* Its vvi iters entc'i hugely into the mm h disputed 
(jui'Stion of the' natiuc* of demons, st-t foith the cause's 
which lead them to seduc e men m this m,innc*r , and show 
why women are most picnic to listen to their proposals, by 
reasons which piove that the lncjuisitois had but a menu 
estimate ol the soktc 1 sex flic uujuiMtoi >, show the most 
extraonlmai v shill in explaining all the* dillic. ult \ok which 
scenic d to beset the* subject , 11 lev cvisi ptov c to then cut n e 
satisfaction that persons who have become witches may 
easily change themselves into beasts, j>ai t leuhn 1 v into 
wolves and cats and altei the exhibition ol such a mass 
of learning, few would v online 41U loiigci to enteitaiii a 
doubt The \ mv c'sf igatc not cully the methods employed 
to elicit venous kinds ol misc luol, but also the* countei- 
(hainis and r\mi r-ms that ma\ be* used against thc'in. 
The V' likewise- tell, fi 0111 t heir own expciieiue, the 1 cl.uigeis 
to which the uupusitois weir exposed, ami exult lit llu* 
tact that they wue a class ol men against whom urn ny 
had no power These vvnteis actually tell us, that the 
demon had ti ud to lughtc-n them b\ day and by mglit 
in the loi ms <>! ,ig( s, dogs, goats, etc , and that they 
he<|uentl\ iouiul huge' pins stuck in then night -c aps, 
which t lit* \ doubted not c aim* theie bv witchcraft W he'll 
we heal these niqtnsitois asseitmg that the* tunic ol which 
the' w itc he's vvei c ,u c used, desei \ c cl a more* c i \t 1 c me 1 punish¬ 
ment than all the* vilest actions of which humanity is 
capable,, we c ail unde island 111 some degree the* c omplac < nc y 
with which t hey 1 elate how, b\ then means, foi t y poisons 
had linen burnt in one Jibuti, and lilty in .mother, and .1 
still gi eat ei number m a t lur'd 1'iniii the time of the 
publication of the' Mullen 1 Malcjnuium, the- continental 
press dining two or tluee genuations teemed with publi¬ 
cations oil the all-absoi lung subject ol soicc'iv 

‘ 1 )nc of the* points on wlndi opinion had differed most 
was vvhc'thc'i the soi 1 (*rei s w c'te c ,\\ 1 led bodily tlirough the 
an to the* plat o of meeting, 01 win ther it was an linagmaiy 
jouinev, suggested to then minds by the agency of the; 
evil one* file authors of flu* Malleus decide at om c* 111 
favour of the boddv ti aiomissum One of them was 
peisotiallv ac (juaintc d with a pmst of the diocese ot 
Rrisingen, who deviated that he* had in his younger days 
bc'eii carried thomgh the* an by a demon to a place at a 
vei v great distance Imm the spot whence lu* had been taken 
Another priest, his friend, declared that lie* had seen him 
earned a wav, and that he appeared to him to be* home 
up on a kind ot c loud At Baldsluit, on the Iv’himg.m the 
diocese ot ('oustame, a witch confessed, that ottended at 
not having been invited to the wedding of an acejuaintam e* 
she* had caused heisclf to be carried thomgh the ail in open 
daylight to the top of a neighbouring mountain, and then*, 
having made a hole with her hands and tilled it with watei, 
she had, bv simmg the walei with ecu tain incantations, 
caused a heavy storm to burst forth on the heads of the 
wedding partv , and there were witnesses at the trial who 
swore* the'v had keen her carried thumgh the air. The 
inqmsitoi s, however* confess th.it the witches were some¬ 
times earned away, as they term it, in the spin! , and 
they give the instance* of one woman who was watched by 
In*1 hinband , she* appeared .vs it asleep, and was insen¬ 
sible, but lu* perceived a kind of cloudy vapour arise out 
of her mouth, and vanish fiom the loom in which she 
lay this alter a time* returned, and she then awoke, and 
g ive .in account of ln*i adventure-*, as though she had been 
carried bodily to the assembly. 
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“ The witches of the Malleus Male fie arum appear to 
have been more injurious to horses and cuttle than to 
mankind. A witch at Uavenspurg confessed that she had 
killed twenty-three horses by sorcery We are led to 
wonder most at the ease with which people are bi ought to 
bear witness to things utterly beyond the limits of belief. 
A man of the name of Stault m the temfoiy of Berne, 
declared that wlien pursued by the agents of Justus', lie 
escaped by taking the form of a mouse , and pel sons weic 
found to testify that they had seen him perform this 
transmutation 

“ The. latter part of the work of the two inquisitors gives 
minute directions for the mode m which the prisoners are 
to be treated, the means to bo used to foicc them to a 
confession, the degree of evidence required foi conviction 
of those who would not confess, and the whole process of 
the trials. These show sulfn lontly that the unfortunate 
wretch who was once brought befme the inquisitors of the 
holy see on the suspicion of srtn.orv, however slight might 
be the grounds of the charge, had very small chance of 
escaping out <>f their claws 

“The Malleus c mtuins no disUm t allusion to the pro¬ 
ceedings at the Sabbath The witehes of this jieiiod 
ditfer little from those who had fallen into the hands of 
the euilirr inqmsitois at the Council fit Constant e We 
see plainly how, in most Count lies, the mysteriously 
indefinite crime of sorcery had tirst been seized on to nun 
the e.iuse of great political oflenders, until the fit tit ions 
importance thus given to it brought forward into a pionu- 
nent position, which they would, perhaps, never otherwise 
have held, the. miserable class who wise opposed to be 
more especially engaged m it It was the judicial piose- 
cufnms and the sanguiu.ity executions which followed, 
that stamped the character of reality on chatges of which 
it required two or three < entur les to com nu e mankind 
of the emptiness and vanity One of the chief instruments 
in fixing the belief m Sorcery, and in giving it that terrible 
hold on society which it exhibited m the following century, 
was the compilation of Jacob Sprengcr and his fellow 
inquisitor. In this book sorcery was ieduced to a system 
but it was not yet perfect , and we must look forward, 
sonic: half a century before we find it clothed with all the 
honors which cast so much tenor into every class of 
society " 

JWalphas : Grand president of the mfein.il regions, where lie 
appears under the shape* of a c low When he appears 
m hum m form h<* has a vei y l.iucous voice tic* builds 
impregnable citadels and towers, overthrows the ramparts 
of Ins enemies, finds good workmen, gives familiar spirits, 
receives sacrifices, and deceives the sacrifice! s Forty 
legions are under his command 
Mamaloi : An obeah priestess (See West Indian Islands.) 
Mana : (See Magic.) 

Mananan : Son of the Indi sea-god fur, magician and owner 
of strange possessions His magical boat “ ()cean sweep* r " 
steerc'd by tin* wishes of its oc c ujunt , his lioise Aonban, 
able to travel cm sea or land , and his sword Fragarach, 
a mitcli for any mill , were brought In Lugh from The 
Laiul of the Living'* (Fairyland) As lord of the sea he 
was the Irish Charon, and his colour changing cloak 
would flap gaily as lie* inirched with heavy tread round the 
Camp of the hostile fence invading Fun lie is comparable 
with the Cymric M.inawiddan and resembles the Hellenic 
Proteus 

JMandragoras : Familiar demons who appear in the figuies 
of little men without beards. Del no states that one day a 
mandragora , entering at the request of a sorcerer, who was 
being tried before a court for wizardry, was caught by the 
arms by the judge, who did not believe m the existence 
of the spirit, to convince himself of its existence, and 


thrown into the fire, where of course it would escape un¬ 
harmed Mandrngoraa are thought to be little dolls or 
figures given to sorcerers by the De\d for the purpose of 
being consulted by them in time* of need ; and if would 
seem as if this conception had sprung directly from that 
of the fetish, which is nothing else than a dwelling-place 
made by a sham.in or medicine-man for the reception of 
any wandering spmt vs ho chooses to fake up his abode 
therein The autlioi of flu* work entitled Petit Albnt says 
that on one occasion, whilst travelling in Flanders and 
passing thiough the town nl Julie, In* was invited by one of 
lus ft lends to .u company him to the house of an old woman 
who posed as being a great pioplietess This aged person 
( ondiuted the two blends into a daik cabinet lit only by a 
single lamp, where they could sec upon a table covered 
with a (loth a kind ot little statue or wanduigoui, seated 
upon a tip Hid and having the left hand extended and hold¬ 
ing a hank of silk very delicately fasluoiud, from which 
wms suspended a small piece of iron highly polished Plac¬ 
ing under tins a ervstal glass so that the piece of non was 
■Suspended msid<* the goblet, the old woman commanded the 
figure to stnke the non against the glass in such a manner 
as she wished, saying at the same time to the hgmc ** I 
command vou, Mandragma , m the name of those to whom 
you ai e bound to give obedience, to know if the gentleman 
present will be happy in the journey which he is about to 
make If so, strike three limes with the iron upon the 
goblet ’’ The non stiuck three tunes as demanded without 
the old woman having touched any oi the apparatus, much 
to the smprise of tin* two spectators The sorceress put 
several other questions to the Mand) ago) a, who struck 
the glass once 01 thrive as seemed good to him But, as 
the* author shows, the whole was .111 artilice of the old 
woman, for the piece of iron suspended in the goblet was 
extremely light and when the old woman wished it to 
strike against the glass, she held 111 one ot her hands a 
ring set with a laige piece of magnetic stone, the virtue of 
which diew the* iron towards the glass. 

The ancients attributed great vntues to the plant 
called mandragora v or mandrake, which was supposed to 
be somewhat in the shape of a man, and when plucked 
from the earth to emit a species of human c. ry. It was also 
worn to ward oil various diseases (See Exorcism.) 

Manen : The priest of the Katean Secret Society of the 
Moluccas 

Manicheism : (See Gnosticism.) 

Manieri, B. E. : (See Italy.) 

Manu is a grade 111 the theosophn al lueraichy below the 
Planetary Logoi or Rulers of the Seven (’hams The charge 
given to Manns is that of forming the different races of 
humanity and guiding its evolution, Each race has its 
own Manu who represents the racial type. 

Manuscript Troano : (See Atlantis.) 

Maranos : A Jewish secret fraternity which arose in Spain in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries during the persecu¬ 
tion of the Hebrew race in that country. Its members met 
in the* greatest secret v at inns, disguised, and used grips, 
signs and passwords (See Freemasons' Magazine, i8bo, 

111 , p .} 16 ) 

Marcellus Empiricus : A Gallic-Roman writer born at Bor¬ 
deaux 111 the fourth century. He was magtster ojfhwrum 
under Theodosius (379-3*95) He wrote a work called 
I)e medicanmihs conspincis physias ac ralwnalibus, a 
collection of medical recipes, for the most part absurd 
and worthless, and having more in common with popular 
superstition than with medical science 
Marcians : (See Gnostics.) 

Margaritomancy : Divination by pearls A pearl was 
covered with a vase, and placed near the fire, and the 
names of suspected persons pronounced. When the name 
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of the guilty one was uttered the pearl was supposed 
to bound upwards and pierce the bottom of the vase 

Margiotta, Domenico : Author of A drum,) Lcmnn, and 
Palladium, m which books lie violently impeaches the 
Grand Mister Lemnu of the crimes of Satanism and sc r- 
cery. Those statements have been amply proved to be 
without foundation 
Mario Antoinette : !Sec Cagliostro.) 

Marigny, Enguerrand de : A minister of Louis X , king of 
Trance 1 Lis wile and her sister weie accused of having 
recourse to enchantments to harm the king, his brother 
Charles* and other barons, with the intention of fleeing 
Eugurt^ami, who was imp; isoned The tubes weie at rested 
Jacques Dulot, a m igu lan, who was believed to have helped 
in these soni'iH’s, was also (omnutled to prison, where 
he took his own hie, after his wile had been burnt Ihilot s 
suicide was consuleied a conclusive proof ol Matigny's 
guilt, and the ex minister was tued, condemned, and 
hanged on a gibbet whi< li lie himself had had eie< led during 
his term of office' 'The tide' of popular opinion t urned at the 
sight of Ins misfortune, and the judges dated not condemn 
his wife and sistei-in~law The king himself lepented of 
having abandoned Mavignv to his enemies, and in Ins will 
left a sum of money to fits family 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell : (Sec Blake.) 

Marrow of Alchemy : Philalcthes.) 

Marshall, Mrs. : An Knglish medium who gave open stain es 
from i<S58 onwaids Lnlike mtny of tin* early mediums 
she pi at Used professionally, and was for some time the 
only piofessipnul m<‘duim of note m this (ountry The 
phenomena witnessed included communication b\ means of 
rapping* playing on musical instruments, touchings by 
invisible hands, and all Ihe more familial forms A wnter 
in III the Year lymmd, July 2 . 3 th, l Soo, charactei ise<t 
Marshall's per forma til e as a 14 d lift and barefaced imposi¬ 
tion," but Hubert I 5 ell, the celebrated dramatist, wilting 
m the Covuhill Magcn He was satisfied that the phenomena 
were genuine spirit manifestations {See Spiritualism.) 

Marsi, The : According to Limy, these people were trom the 
earliest tilives skilled m magical practices and sorceries 
They wete able to {harm poisonous serpents by means of 
songs 

Marthese, J. N. T. : (SYe Holland.) 

Martian Language : \ language jnnporting to be that of the 
inhabitants of the planet Mars, written and spoken by 
the medium known as Helene Smith Hi R*ne, the medium 
studied by a Celebrated investigator, M Flournoy, pro* 
lessor of psychology at (kneu, had in i3p2 joined a 
spiritualistic effete, where she dcvelojied marvellous me* 
diumistic powers In iftqb, after ProfesSoi Flournoy ha,d 
begun his in\estigations, she was spirited dining a trance 
to the planet Mai and thereafter desinbi'd to the i ircle 
the ill uinei s and customs and upjiearanee of the Mat turns 
She learned their language, which she wrote and spoke 
with ease and consistency Unlike most of the 44 unknown 
tongues" autom ideally produced the Martian language 
was intelligible, its words were used consistently, and on 
the whole it had evei y appearance of a genuine language 
That it was in any way < onnected with Mans is out of 
the question The descriptions of that planet and Us 
inhabitants are quite impossible And the language 
itself bears a remarkable resemblance to French, the nati\e 
tongue of the medium The grammar and construction of 
botli languages aie the same, aifU even the vowel-sounds 
are identical, so that tlie source of the Marinin language 
is not far to seek 

Martin, Saint (exorcist) ■ {area 316 400). Most of the 

pristine luminaries of the Christian Church are credited 
with working miracles, and indeed the gieat majority of 
them maintained that, would the rude populace be warn 


for Christ, (lie one sure way was to Mow them ext ram dinary 
marvels F\en (Mumba, most engaging ot saints, was 
not averse to prat Using deception with a \uw to making 
com els , and it has oft< n been suggested, not without 
considerable reason, that some ot these early thanmaturgists 
brought cienc e to then aid IVihajis Si Mat in was 
a ill oh-.; those who essayed tins pint tuft .nut teitamlv Ihe 
mustei roll ol his imr.u les is loitmdnble, tor he is tiadition- 
allv credited with < onsuleiablv m«i iwo hundred 

Matlf/i was born about the veai ;i0 at S-abana, in 
Lannopi 1 Mis pan fits were heathen, yt t he vety soon 
came into i • mtnet with ('hnstians, and thin teaelnng 
linjnvssrd lum giealiv As a young man he enteied the 
army, and n was soon after this slop that, while' stationed 
wiih his regiment a( \nnens, lu' pei loi m< d his (.miouu 
as t of chanty, dividing Ins cloak with a beggar who was 
sbivemig with sold Tils' night altsi tins generous art he 
was \ om lisafed a v isioig (lnist ajgie.'u-nig to him and 
giving him his blessing, and t h<*i t u j x > 11 Math?/ espoused 
the C'ln 1st! ui tnith Isu mallv, he was baptised and is nouns ed 
solslienng oiur ami tor all (.mug 1o l’oitieis, he then 
mads' ths' m sjuaiutame ol 1 likm. who wished to make 
him a deas on, but at Ins own lespust 01 slaiued him to the 
humblsi oflis s' of an exorcist , and a lit t Is' latei, during a 
visit to Ins home, Marlin exprnenc s'd tils' joy of winning 
Ins moths'i Jrom ln'athendom to tils' new faith However, 
Ins open /eal in ojiposing tin' \rians i.iisr'il peisesutimi 
against him, and hu .1 e'pjn-udc rable space lie found it 
ad\ is.tbli' to Ins' at Ills' island of (.alfuiaria. neai Genoa, m 
wlneh s j met ls'tieat he had amjde h isiri e for scientific 
1 ('si'ars In s and llu'ologunl stndis's , but bv the y« ai j(»<3 
hs' was liar k with Hilary at Loitieis, when he founded the 
Monnsteinim 1 ook tage-iHe Tlu'ii, in f71, the people of 
Tours chose him as their bishop, and for some tune subse¬ 
quently he showed gieat activity 111 living to extirpate 
idolatry m Ins diner-,e, and in extending the monastic 
system \ev s rthels ss, In* was anything but a iieue 
piuselef yser, annl at Tieves, 111 3S5, he eidre.ited that the 
lives of the I’1 iss'ilhamst lu'ietus should be spared, w'hile 
h(' evs'i afterward, icfused to h.ivc anything to do with those 
bishops who had sanctioned their execution Meanwhile, 
being anxious for anothei jieriod of quiet study, Martin 
bad established the monastery of Marmontier les Tours, 
on the banks ol the Lone , and lieie nuu h of Ins remaining 
lib* was sjh nt, y t't it was at Candex that his death occurred 
about the v s'ar joo 

Martin left no writings bi'lnnd him, the Conjes ski with 
w hn h hs* is so mi t lines credited being uudoubL dlv Spurious. 
His life was written by his ardent disciple, SiiljnCius 
Se verus, and a cuiious doc.ument it is, filled with accounts 
of th(' mu ac les and mat vels vvoi ki'd bv the quondam bishop. 
Thanks to Ins triumphs herein, Martin was duly sanctified 
by the chinch, and ho is cominemmalcd on the nth of 
November , but the' feast of Mattinmas, winch occurs on 
that dale, and whn h of course* del 1 v es its name from him, 
is, novel thrlcss, a survival of .in old pagan festival; and 
it inherited ceiiam usage's thereof, this accounting for the 
fact that Martin is lcgarded as the pattern saint of deep 
potations ( eitani of Ins mnacles, amt C) 1 her incidents in 
his life, were tigured by numerous painters of note, perhaps 
the* finest picture of him being one bv the blemish master, 
lingo van der Goes, which is now in the Municipal Museum 
at Glasgow , while it behoves to add that the term Martinet, 
signifying a severe and punctilious person, is not derived 
lrom tin; saint’s name, but from one Jean Martinet, a 
FTencli soldier who, during the reign of Louis XIV , won 
fame by Ins ardour in promoting disc iphne in his regiment. 
Martini : (Sec Alchemy.) 

Martinists : (See St. Martin.) 

Mascots : {See Amulets.) 
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Mashmashu : (Sec Babylonia.) 

Masloh : The ant'd whom the Jew.-, believed ruled the Zodiac. 
According to one of their rabbinical legends, Masleh was 
Ihe medium through which the power and influence of the 
Messiah was transmitted to the spheie of the Zodnc 

Massey, C. C. : (See Psychological Society.) 

Master : (See Adept.) 

Mastiphal : The name given to the prince of demons in an 
apocryphal book entitled Little Gnicsi% which is ([noted by 
Cedrenus. 

Materialisation : A term denoting the foimition by a spirit 
of a temporary physical organisation, visible and palpable, 
by me,ms of which it can come into touch with material 
objects. Materialisation is the mod important of tin 1 
physical phenomena of spiritualism, and m its earlier 
stages was confined to the mateiialining of heads and hands, 
or vague luminous figures Tn common with much of the 
physical phenomena, it had Us origin m America, wheic 
it was known at a comparatively early peiiud m the histoi v 
of the movement So early as i8bo seam es wme held with 
the Fox sisters bv Kobert Dale Owen and others, at wlut h 
veiled and luminous figures Were witnessed One sitting 
Mi Iaveimore, saw and recognised the spirit ol lus dead 
wife many lime-, during a senes of scames with Kate fox, 
extending over some sl\ years in this case, however, 
there were no other sitters, and the seances were held m 
the daik, the whole atmospheie being pet uh ulv favourable 
to fraud In iS;r another Ami'inmi medium, Mrs 
Andrews, held sittings at which matenalised tonus were 
seen, and in the following year Mis Ouppy and another 
medium attempted the pi odm turn of a snuilai phenomenon 
in England, but without milked success The mediums, 
i [erne and Williams, sui t ceded a five months later m 
materialising shadowy forms and lutes m a dark stance- 
room it was, however. Miss Florenc e book, to whose 
phenomena Sir William Crookes has so abundantly testified, 
who was to give the most remarkable demonstration of 
this form of spud mum testatum M*ss Conk was, at the 
commencement of her spiritualistic laieei, a vonng gu 1 ot 
sixteen or seventeen yeais, described bv a conienipoiary 
writer as a pretty, Jewisb-hke little gul ” Sin* was at 
that time a pnvate medium, though at the outset she held 
some mate* litigation seances with Heine Kioin her 
childhood, it was said, she had been attended by a spnit- 
girl, who stated that her name on eaith had been Annie 
Morgan, but that her name in the spint-w >i Id was K.tie 
King. Cinder the latter nam<* Mcs ('ook’s control was 
destined to become veiv famous m spultualistic nicies 
Usually the medium was put in a scut ot cupboard, <»r 
cabinet, tied to her chair, and the cords soiled A shoit 
interval would ensue, dm nig which the sittei sang spn itual- 
lstic hymns, and at lengtli there would emeige tiom the 
cabinet a form clad in flowing white dr.ipeiies, and not to 
be distinguished from an ordinary human being On one 
occasion a seance was held at Mr Cook's house, at which 
several distinguished spiritualists were* picsent Among 
the invited guests was Mr \Y Volckman, who thought to 
teM for himself the good faith ol the medium and the 
genuineness of ' l Katie ” After some forty minutes (lose 
observance oi tin* materialised spint Mi Volckman con¬ 
cluded that Miss Cook and Katie weie one and the same, 
and just a-, the white-robed figure was about to return to 
the cabinet he rushed forward and seized hot J f is indig¬ 
nant fellow sittei s released the ‘ spit it,'' the light was 
extinguished, and in the confusion that followed tin* spirit 
disappeared. Miss Cook was found a few minutes later 
bound as when she was placed in the cabinet, the cords 
unbroken, the seal intact. She wore a black dress, and 
there was no trace of white diapenes m the cabinet. Sir 
William Crookes, whose investigations into the phenomena 


of this medium extended over a peiiod of some years, had 
belter opportunity of examining Katie’s pictensions than 
Mr. Volekni.m had, and he* had left it on recoid that the 
spirit form was taller than the medium, had a larger face 
and longci fingers , and whereas Idoieiue Cook had black 
hair and a dark complexion, Katie’s complexion was fair, 
end her hair a light auburn Moreover Sir William, 
enjoying as he did the complete confidence' of Katie, had 
on more than one occasion the privilege of seeing her and 
Miss Cook at the same time But Miss Cook was not the 
only medium who was Controlled by Katie King, who, 
with her father, John King, became in time a most popular 
spiut with niaUvuihwti‘>n mediums From that time 
onwaicls mateua/isa'ion was extensively practised both 
by private and professional mediums, among the number 
bring Mis Showets and her daughter, Kita, Miss Lottie 
Fovvlei, William Fghnton and D D Home; while in 
lecent years mntcrin’isations arc* stated to have occurred 
in the* presence oi Kusajua Fufladmo Many sittcis 
claimed to sec* m these draped hgiiies and veiled fac.es the 
form and leatures ol deceased irlatives and friends, though 
frequently thete was but the smallest giound for such a 
claim--paicuts iccogniscd their daughter by her ban, a 
man i eeognised his mother by the sort of cap she woie, and 
so on There is no doubt that fraud enteied, and still 
enteis, very largely into inatirinli^ation seances Lay 
ligures, muslin dr.ipeiies, false hair, and similar propertied 
have been found m the jmisscsmou of mediums; ac'com- 
plices have* been smuggled into the sfance-ioom ; lights 
arc* ireqneutlv tinned low or extinguished altogether 
Add to tin-, the tact that other spirits besides “ Katie" 
have on being grasped resolved theiilselv es into the person 
ol the* medium and it will be seen that scepticism is not 
altogether unjustified Then, .is already mentioned, the 
task and premature recognition oi deceased filends ill 
draped forms whose resemblance to the medium is [latent 
to the less-interested obseivei, has also done much to rum 
t he ease loi genuine spirit 7 >mte>ialn 0 wn Yet that 
there* is a case we must believe on tin* assertion ol some 
of the most distinguished ot modern 'investigators, men 
fully alive* to the possibilities of fraud, ti lined to habits of 
correct observation M Fla munition, felt constrained to 
attribute tin* malcnuhstitiiins he had witnessed in the 
presence* of Fusapia l\ill,idlin') to fluidic emanations from 
the medium's person, while judging tin 1 recognition accorded 
to them the result of illusion Others state that the 
jihy'sicai organisation formed by the* spirit is composed of 
line particles, of matter drawn from the* matenal world. 
Hy way of explaining the numerous exposures that have 
been made horn time* to time* various theories of a more or 
less ingenious charactei have been advanced by spiritualists, 
in a case of obvious fraud they* declare' that the spirits have 
controlled the medium to secrete wags and draperies in the 
cabinet. Jf a spirit on being held by a sitter proves to bo 
the medium heiself an explanation is also forthcoming. 
The medium, it is saul, imparts to the spim a certain 
portion of her vital eneigv, so that the spmt may “ mani¬ 
fest " When the lattei is ruthlessly grasped these two 
poiturns of the medium’s vital spirits tend to rc-unite, so 
that either the medium will draw the spirit into the cabinet, 
oi the spirit will draw the medium out Ihe reason that 
the union generally takes place without the cabinet is that 
the medium lias imparted to the < ontiol more of her energy 
than she had letamed 

Mather, Cotton, and Increase : Father and son, two eminent 
divines of boston, notonous for their crusade against 
persons .suspected of witchcraft (.Sec America, U.S. of.) 
Matikon : A mystical work printed at Frankfort in 1784, 
whose theories resemble the doctrines of the Brahmins. 
The following is an example of its teachings. Before the 
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Fall, Adam was a pure spirit, a celestial being, surrounded 
by a mystic covering which rendered him incapable ot 
being affected by anv poison of nature, or by the powei of 
the elements. The physical body, therefore, is but a 
coarse husk in which, having lost his primitive invulner¬ 
ability, man shelters bom the elements In his condition 
of perfect glory and perfect happiness Adam was a natural 
king, ruling all things visible end invisible, and showing 
forth the power of the Almighty Me also bore * a iierv, 
two-edged, all-pieiving lame,” a living word, winch 
united all powers within itself, end by means of winch he 
could perform all things. 

Maurier, George Du : (S ££ - Fiction, Occult English.) 

Maxwell, Dr. Scotch Physician • (See Hypnotism.) 

Mayas : (See Mexico and Central America.) 

Mayavi-rupa is the invisible part of the physical body 11 s 
appearance is exactly similar to that ol the physiidl body, 
{Src Seven Principles, Rupa, Theosophy.) 

Mbwiri : bve Africa.) 

Medea: An enrhentirss, daughter of the king nf ('oUlns, 
who tell m love with Jason when he came to that eountn, 
and enabled him to slay the sleepless dragon that guauled 
the golden lleece She lied horn Colchis with Jason who 
made hei his wife, .uid from whom she cx.u ted a pledge 
never to love another woman Her young biother, liaum; 
been found on boaul the ship they sailed m, slie tore him m 
pier.es and Hung him into the sen She accompanied Jason 
to Cbeece, wiieie she was looked on as a b.nbaiinn, but 
having com lhati'd King l Vie us who vv.is now a very old 
man, she induced him to try to tegam vouth by bathing in 
a magic cauldion of vvlm h sin* w*e> to piepaie the contents 
So gieat was Ins faith in her- powei % that the old man 
unhesitatingly plunged into hei cauldron and was boiled 
alive Her ieason loi tins frightful act of iiuelty w,is to 
hasten tin* sumsaon to the throne of jason, who in due 
course' WbiiId have su< ceeded Helens , but now the (I reeks 
would have none of eithei him or Mtdea, and he was 
forced to leave Jolto*-.. (bowing tired of the lonuidalile 
enchantress to whom he had bound himself, Jason 
Sought to contract an alliance with (llama', a young prin¬ 
cess Dissembling her red intentions, Media feigned 
fncndsliip with the bade elect and sent her as a wedding 
piesent a garment, which as soon as (dance put it on, 
caused her to die in the greatest agony She Medea - 
parted from Jason ; having murdered her two < hild.ron 
by lum, she (led from ('onnth in her ear drawn by dragons, 
to Athens, where she mamed Argevis, by whom she hud a 
son, Medus Hut the oisroverv of an attempt on the .life 
of Theseus, forced her to leave Athens Accompanied 
by her son, she returned to Colchis, ami restoicd hei father 
to the throne, ot which he h id bee'n deprived bv Ins own 
brother 1 Vises A great amount of Uteiatuie' lias been 
written arounei Medea Furipides, Knnru\, Aeschylus, and 
later, Thomas Corneille having made her the theme ot 
tragedies {Ste Greece.) 

Medici, Catherine de : {See France.) 

Medicine, Occult : ” The whole power of the occult pin si- 
cian,” says Kliphas Kevi, ” is m the conscience ol his will, 
while his whole ait consists in exciting the faith of his 
patient * Tf you have faith,’ says the Master, k all things 
are possible to him who believes ’ The conhdence must 
lie dominated by expression, tone, gesture , confidence 
must be lnspued by a latheily manner, and cheei fulness 
stimulated by seasonable and sprightly conversations 
Kabelais, who was a gieater magician than he seemed, made 
pantagruehsm his special panacea lie compelled his 
patients to laugh, and all the remedies he subsequently 
gave them succeeded better in conscquea.ee; he established 
a magnetic sympathy between himself and them, by means 
of which he communicated to them his own conhdence 


and good humour ; he flattered them in his prefaces, 
teimed them his precious, most lllustnoiis patients, and 
dedicated his books to them So are we Convinced that 
Hargaiitua and Rmtagiuel cured inoie black hmnoms, 
more tendenries to madness, moie atiabilious whims, at 
that epoch of religious animosities and eivil w'ais, than the 
whole Duality of nu du me couhl lioast (hi nit medium is 

essentially sympathetic Kei lpi ocal a fit it ion, oi at least 
real good waff, must exist between dot tot and patient 
Sv raps a, ml juleps have v et v little mheient \ lit tie , they 
ate what Utev bee. ome thiough the mutual opinion ol 
npnafor and subject , hem e homeopathic ninhi mis dispenses 
wit h them and no xenons mcouv etuetice follows (til and 
wine, combined with salt or <umphor, ,m‘ sutlKient for the 
healing of all alllutions, and Joi all external fin'tious or 
soothing appltt at ions, ml and wine, are the chief medica¬ 
ments i > I tin' (iospel f i adit ion They formed the balm ot 
flit' Hoed Xinian!an, and in the \poe .dvpse, when des- 
cnbmg the last plagues, the prophet prays the avenging 
povveis to span 1 these substam es, that is, to leave ,i hope 
and a M'medy fm somanv wounds What wt teimextiemc 
unction vvas the pine and simple* ])i,m Ik e of the MasUi’s 
tr.icbtion.il muluiiii, both for the enily Christians .oid in 
the mind of the apostle Saint James, who has on luded tin* 
pi ecu pt m lie epistle to the faitlih 1 ol the whole' woild 
k Is ,ms man mi k .uuoug v mi.’ he v rites, ' le t him call m 
the pi irsts of the' cliunh, erd let them pi ay ovi'i lum, 
anointing lum with oil in the' name ot the Lord ’ Tins 
divine' theiapeutie seuefn e was lost graduaJlv , and I* xtreme 
I’nil ion e .line to b<‘ i e gai tied as a ic ligious tonnality 
nee'essa i v as a piepaiation tor de'atli At the same' tun*', 
the' t ha ij mat ui gic virtue e > f < ems-e e wife el ml eould not be 
altogether ellaced fmm remn'inln am c by the' ti.ubtuma 1 
doe time', and it is pCipcUiated m the' passage of l fly eate- 
chism winch n'te'is to h \t re me* f ne turn h.uth and (lianty 
we're* the mosi signal hcahng r powais among tin* early 
('hristians The source- ol nmst diseases is m moial 
disoi del s , we* must be gut by healing the 1 soul, and then the 
( me ol t he body will follow epm klv 
Mediaeval Magic: In the* belied ot the medueval piofessors 
of the* scienee' <d nnti^u , if e onfemd upon the adept power 
over atigels, demons, elemental y spuds and the 1 souls of 
the 1 dead, the possession of esoteric wisdom, and aetual 
knowledge* of t he* disc ov ei y and use ol f he la 1 ('lit f ol e'es and 
undeveloped eneigies lesident m man This was supposed 
to be a< e omphshe d by a, combination ol will and aspli at ion, 
vvhu li by sheei foiet* geu inmate a new intellectual tae ulty 
ot ]>s\ e hologn al perception, enabling the* aele'pt to view 
the' wouehis of a new world and eomiminuate with its 
inhabitants To a< e omplish this the ordinal v I.unities 
vve'i e almost mv a liable he-ighleneel by artihe nil means. 
'The gtaiidem of the magii al litual ovei vvlie'lmed the* neo- 
pliyde, and woudmusly epnekened lus senses ( eic-moniat 
Hiag.it was a mai \ ellous spur to the latent facultu s of man's 
psye luc nature*, pist as weie the mil com militants of 
i eligious mysticism In the undueeal mind, as m oilier 
])eriods of man’s histen v, it vv.es thought that u/eg/c -eould 
be employ eel hot h for good and e\ d pm poses, its bi ane lies 
being designated ” white,” and ” blae k,” as it is use'd for 
bcne'volenl oi waked ends The term “ led ” wagu is 
also oee asionally r-mployed, as indicating a man: exalted 
type of the* ait, but tin* designation is faneitul White 
metric, to a great extent, coneeined itself with the evocation 
of angelie' iorees and of the spirit^ e>l Urn elements The 
angel o logy of the Catholic ('lunch was undoubtedly derived 
from the: ancient faith of Israel, winch m turn w.is indebted 
to Kgvpt and Babylon ; and the Alexandrian system of 
successive emanations fieuu the* one and eternal substance, 
evolved a complex hieraichy of angels, all of whom appear 
to have been at the bidding of him who was in possession of 
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the Incommunicable Name, —a concept borrowed purely 
from that of the \ T ,um' of Power so greatly made use of in 
Egyptian nutate f See Egypt.) The letteis which tomposed 
this name were thought to possess a great measure of ore ult 
significance, and a power which in turn appear** to have 
been reflected upon the < ntu e I lebi m alph ibet ( Sec Kabala), 
which was thus Endowed with m\stic.il meaning, Gi< h of 
the letters reputeeating a \ital .tnd emitHe* immlx l 
J ust as a language 1 formed from the letters of ifs alphabet, 
so fiom th(‘ secret pnw'ers winch resided 111 the 1 lebrew 
alphabet, were eVolv ed magical \ anal mils loom the 

letter " aleph ” to that ol |od ” 1!ie angehical world was 
symbolised loom caf to ‘ tsexl ' \seie 1 epi c seated 
the several cider's of angels who inhibited the various 
spheres, each ol whn h was under the direction ol a pat In u- 
l.ir intelligence' Itdiu ‘ tsed to * than" is 111 strict 
correspondence with the elemental world, so that tlu-n' 
were intelligences m i oriespondeuu' w ith cat h of the 
Hebrew letteis,—"aleph" with the llaioth-ha fodesih 
of the aeraplnm, the hist and supiem ' ange In al 1.111k, 
“ belli " tin 1 second It'Ut'r with the ophaiiuu or angels ol the 
second order , ‘ guild " wotli the ar.ihm or angels of tho 

third order, and so on to the tenth letter jod,’’ wlmh tom 
ph'tt's the einmv'ialioii ol tht' angelical spheri's The 
rest of Hit' Hebrew alphabet, however, eonesponds to 
mdividu il pi mt 1 pa hiies and powers -all ol whom hold 
an important plate 111 the mystic d iitiiu'rs- Thus < a} 
tht' dt'vi'iith lett<*£ is in correspondence with Mediation 
who belongs to tin* hist he iveit ol flu* astionomn Wot Id 
Final “ t af,’ ’ the next let ter, ( orrcqxmels to the rut eiligem es 
of the sei ret older whose supreme thirl is K.i/icl , ami 
“ lamed " the twelfth lettfg e 01 responds to those of the 
thud sphere', that ol Saturn, whose lord is Sthebtaitl , and 
so on. these mtelligi in t'S under then tpieen, with the 
sixteenth letter 'am" and ' pe " the seventeenth of the 
Hebiew alphabet, refer to the first ot the mystical elements 
—that ot lore, vvdue h is rule'd ov<*r by the seraphim Final 
“ pe ’’ corresponds to the air where dwell the sylphs, who 
are presided ovit by Ariel ' Tsade m■ ft 1 ■> to waiter 
where dwell the nymphs under their queen Themis , and 
" kop.h " corresponds to earth, the sphere of the gliom.es, 
ruled over by the ( lieiubrm Tire twentieth letter ' u sh 
applnw to tlu' animal kingdom, unhiding man " Shin 
corresponds to the \egrtable world ' r l'aii ” the last 
symbol ol the Jlt'brew .dphabet refers to the world ol 
minerals Them ai e besides these many other spee ies of 
angels and pon’em, as will be seen hum reference to flu* 
artnfes on ’ Angels and “ Kabala " Moie exclte'd 
intelligences were < onjuied by rites to be luuiul m the 
ancu’rit book known as the Act' of Salomon, and perhaps 
the must satisfactory collection of formula 1 lm the m\ora¬ 
tion of the higher angels is that iih hided in the anonymous 
I'hea'sn phut 1 ’ncuiha/ica, published at Frankfort m ih.So, 
wlmli bears a strong family resemblam e to the / ica/isc 
on Magu by Arb.itel The names m this wor k do not tally 
with lhose winch have been already given, but as it is 
admitted by no ult students that llie name-> ol all unseen 
beings art* mally unknown to humamU, 11ns dois not 
seem of sm h importance as it might at first siuht It 
would seem that sut h spn itigil knowledge as the nnxinccal 
magus was < apable of attaining was uisuliit tent to raise 
him above the ml ellet t ual limitations of Ins time, mi that 
the work in question possesses all the faults of its age and 
type But that is not to sav that it is possessed of no 
practical value , and it may be taken .is vvcl l-illustrat mg 
the white magic of medi cecal turn's It classifies the names 
of the angels under the title ol Olympic or Celestial Spn its, 
who abide in the firmament and constellations . they 
administer inferior destinies and accomplish and teach 
whatever is portended by the several stars in which they 


are msphered They are powerless to act without a 
special command from fhe Almightv 'the stewards of 
lleaven ate se\ on in 11 umber— Aiutlmm, Bedhor, Fhak-g, 
Oih, Hagith, Ophiel, and Fhul Kuril of them has a 
numerous host af his command, end the regions m whn h 
they dwell are io<) m all Aral hi on appears on Saturday 
at the fjj'-t horn, and answers for his fetiiloiy and its 
inhabitants, ,ts do 1 lie others, eat h at his own day and 
hour and eat li presides tor a period of pin years The 
functions ol Betlmr began in the fiftieth y ear before tin 1 
birth ot Christ 430 dingle reigmd till A H 020, ()<;li 

till the yea 1 ijiO, Hagith governed until A 1 ) lgoo 
Tht* others follow m Miccession 1 lu-se mtelhgeme es are 
tin' stewards of all the ('lenients, eneigising tht' iiirnanK'nt 
and, with their .iilines, depending fmm each other in a 
regular hteian hv Tin' names ol the minor Olympian 
spirits aie interpreted m divt'is ways, but those alone aie 
powei fill wlm h thev themseh t*s gut', whuh are adapted 
to the end for which they hav e been summoned ('.client- 
ally, tlu'v .ire called \stra, and Iht'ir pout r is seldom 
prolonged bevmid <>nt' hundted <md foity \eais The 
h('a\ ens and their inhabitants, tome \ oluntaiily to man 
and often seive against c\cn tin* will of man, but how 
much mote if we implore their mum-1 ey d ii.it e\il and 
tioulilt'sonie spirits also approach UK'U is art ompbshed by r 
the cunning ot the dtn.il, at times by 10njm.1l 1011 01 attrac¬ 
tion, and frequently as a penalty for sms ; therefore, shall 
lit' v fio would abide in familiarity w ith (('lest ial mtelligc nces 
tak(' pains to avoid every serious sin , he shall diligent ly 
pi a y ftu the pt ot ei 1 uni of ( .oil to vanquish the linpt di ments 
and st hemes of I.habolus, and (.od writ t'idaui that tlie 
dt'Vil I11111s(df shall woi k to the (into t profit of the Theoso- 
phist Subjt'tf to Divine Fiovuleiu e, some spirits have 
povveu over pestilence* and famine', some are doslioyerSi ol 
e. it ies, like those ol Sodom and (.onionah, n>me aie 1 uleis 
over kingdoms, 'omo guaidiaris ol piovmcis, some of a 
single person The spirits are the ministers of the woid 
of (iod, ol the Chun h and its membeis, or tliev serve 
creatures 111 malt rial things, soundim< s to the salvation 
of soul and body, or, again, to the rum of both But 
nothing, good or bad, is dune without knowledge, 01 dm, 
and administration 

It is unnet essai v to follow tin .inguinal host farther 
here, as we have outlined it clsewlier# Many preparations, 
however, an* described by tire author of the 1 hcnsoplua 
Ptu'amafn a for the suuessfnl ('vocation of these exalted 
lx. mgs 'I he magus must ponder duimg his period oi 
initiation on the method ol attaining the tine knowledge 
ot (iod, both by night and day He must know' the* law's 
of the (osinos, and the practual sec ids vvhnh may be 
gleam d from the study of the visible and invisible creatures 
of (iod lie must further know himself, and be able to 
distinguish between his mortal and immortal paits, and 
the several sphere's to whit h thev belong Both 111 lus 
moild! and immortal natures, he shall strive to love God, 
to adore and to fe.n him 111 spirit and in truth He must 
sedulously attempt to find out whethei he is fitted lor the 
practn e of magic, and if so to what branch he should tui 11 
lus talents, experiment mg m all to dim over m which lie is 
most naturally gifted He must hold inviolate such 
seciefs as are communicated to lmn by spirits, and lie must 
ace ustom himself to their ('vocation lie* must keep hi ru¬ 
se'll, however, from the least suspicion of diabolical magic, 
which has to do with Satan, and which is the perversion ol 
the theuigic power concealed in the word of kind When 
he; has fulfilled these conditions, and befoic lie proceeds to 
the practice; of lus art, he should devote a prefatory period 
to deep contemplation on the high business which he has 
voluntarily' taken in hand, and must present himself before 
God with a pure heart, undefilcd mouth and innocent 
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1 Kinds. He must bathe bequeath and wear clean g.u- 
ments, coulees In, sms and abstain ‘fioni wine foi the space 
of three days On the .we of open it mm, la must dine 
sparely at noon, and sup on bleed and water. end on the 
day he has chosen for the ins .nation lie must seek a retitcd 
an<l uncontanimated spot, entiieh lie.* tmm obsei \ utiou 
After ottering up player, h. compels the spin! w hith he 
has chosen to appear th#| is, la- has passed into n con¬ 
dition, when it is impossible that the spirit should lemam 
invisible to him On the nim.il of the angel, the desiie 
of the magus is brirlh . ommumcated to lum, ami his answvi 
is written down More tlun 1 hi ce questions should not be 
asked, mid the angel ^ then dismissed into his spe. ia 1 
sphere Besides having <oii\erse with uneels, the magus 
had also power own the spmts ot the elements The 
reader is tefeired to the special article up.m these, and we 
sh.ill .'online out st‘lye , m tins pH. e to (h's, nbing l Ik* m.inner 
of their evocation To obi.mi powei o\ t*i the s,il.imandeis 
for example, the ( omte ,/e (mPr/h msu-s the following 
receipt ' If \ ou Would leiosei empiie o\et the salamnn- 
ders, pm 11 y and emit the iVaUu.-il lire th.it is withm \ou 
Yotlung is required t.u tins purpose but the eon. en1 1 .i t ion 
of the lore ot the Woild b\ r nu alls of < oncer e mniois in a 
globe ol glass In that globe is foim.d the " sobu \' 
powder, winch being <>t ltsell pm died lioiii tlte mixture of 
other (‘lements, ami being pie]).tied a. ending to \il be- 
tonvs in a v< i y short time a soseietgn jno.ess lor the 
exaltation of tin h re th.it is w it Inn sou, and t lansmul. s ym 
into ail igneous nituie” Th.ir is up little m.ittei 
extant to show m w h.it mami.'i the t' o. ntion of Idementai v 
spirits wa, undei t,i Ken, and no litual has smu\ul wlu.li 
will .i.quunt us with tin* method ol . nmmirin. iting With 
tin ill In old. r waders it is tilth, nil to .list luguish b< tween 
angels and . lenient.iry spirits, and it is piob.ible that the 
lesser angels of the oldei magu lans wen; tin sr Iphs ot 
Paracelsus, and tin* mot < • modem pm lessors ol the ait. 
'The lower hierar. lues ol the el. men! my spoils w. ie also 
frequently in\oked bv the bla.k magician Miphas 1 e\ i 
piovides a method for the mt< inoculum and got ei nmeu t ot 
elementaiw S])ints, but lit doe-, not a.(piamt us with its 
soune, aiul it m merely iiagmudmr ' It is iiuK-atv," 
he suvs, ' m order to dominate these intelhgeu. < s, to 
undergo the tour tnals of am lent initiation, and as these 
art* unknown, tin it mom must be supplied b\ similar 
tests To appfna. lv the salamanders, theiehne, one must 
expose lumsrt! in a binning house To diarc near the 
s\Jphs lie must cross a pox ipite on a plank, oi asp lid a 
lotty mountain in a storm , and he who would win to the 
abode of the undue s mint plunge into a cascade or whirl 
pool. Tims power being acquired thmugli courage and 
indomitable energy tins tire, caith and wutei must be 
conse.iated au.l exorcised 

The air is exoicised by tin* sulllation of the fom cardinal 
points, the le.ilation of the player of the s\ Iphs, and by 
the following lorniula ---The Spirit ol Bod mo\ed upon 
the water,, and breathed into tin nostnls of man tie* breath 
of life Be Michael my leader, and be Subtubiel m\ sei - 
vant, m the name* and by the urtnc ot light Be the power 
of the wand m m\ biealli, and I will govern the spuds ol 
this creature ot Air, and by the will ol rnv soul, 1 will 
restiain the ste.*ds of the sun,, and by the thought of my 
mind, and bv the apple of my tight e\e 1 exorcise thee 
O creature ol Air, by the Petagiamm.iton, and m the name 
Tetragraminaton, wherein are steadfast will and well- 
directed faith. Amen Sela So be it 

Water is exorcised by the laying on of hands, by bieatli- 
ing and by speech, and by mixing sacred salt with a little 
of the ash which is left m an incense pan The aspugillus 
is made of branches of vervain, periwinkle, sage, mint, ash, 
and basil, tied by a thread taken from a virgin’s distafi, 


with a handle of Hazelwood which has reset home fmd, 
and on w Inch the eh.uacteis of the seren spmts must he 
gmxcn with the m.igu awl 'PI# salt and ashes ot the 
incense mud he x» pmut.lv consecrated The piuxei of 
the undines should follow' 

hue ls e\oi. isr.l by tasting suit, im eifsg, white 
camphor and sulphm therein, and bv tluue pnm<uim mg 
the thi(*.' names ol the gum ol In e— Mnh.nl, Sam.ml, and 
Anael, ,i nd then b\ to dim; the ]n ever ol the salamanders. 

rin* h.uth is exmiecd b\ the sprinkling of w.dei, l>v 
1 >i ea thing and b\ fue, and the ptu\ er ol f he gnome*' 
Their signs ai e - the hi. i ogh phs of the I hill f oi the ( monies 
who au* (mnin.m.led with the iu.hjk sw.nd , ol 11.* luon 
loi tin* Sal.inland, ts, who are .oimirin.k.l with the toiled 
tod, oi Wti<:u tii.lenl , ot the bugle for the Shplis, who 
au* ruled 1>\ the hols penta. I. -. , and, tin.ills . ol Aquarius 
for the l riduu s, who me isoke.l bv the . up of libations. 
Tiled !esp..„ti\e sosemgns me ( .oh lor the (monies, Bjm 
for the S.ilmn,aiders, 1 ’m a Ida lor the Ss Iphs, and Necksa 
foi the 1 mime-- J'htse names, it will be noth ed, me 
bon own d fi mil I oi kit u e 

'Hie ' las mg ” ol an elementarv Spud is ,u i ompllshed 
bv it-, adpirition by mr, water, lire, and earth, by bieath- 
ing, spimkhiug the burning of perfumes, b\ tracing on the 
ground tin Stm oj Solomon and Ike sat red Pentagram, 
width should be diawui eitlni until ash of < ons. . rated lire 
oi with a leed so.iked in \aiinus .olouts, mixed with ]>uie 
lo I (1st o«d Thy t .uq urat ion of the hour should thui be 
i epeat e.l, t he magus holding the penla. 1c* ol Solomon m lus 
hand and taking up b\ turns the sword, loti and cup,- this 
operation being pn*t e.h*d and terminated by the habal- 
uslu sign ot the . ross In oi del to subjugate an elementary 
spinl, the migiis must be limbi li tree ol then besetting 
sms , thus a < hme r elul ])ei‘,on eatmot l vile the s\lph§§ noi a 
In kje on.* the uiidnie-, an anen man the sa la rn.indei s, nr a 
ms. tons ore the* giioriu s \\ e hast* gisen els. wheie (See 
Necromancy) the loi inula foi t he ( \ o. , Imnol qinls, s.rl hel e 
is no neeessil s ton peat it m this j»kn e The ss lute m.igu uni 
did not .out. in lmn-ell as a rule with mi. h matt.is as tin* 
i a i an g fed demon ., ant, trial 11 ansi or mat ions and the like, his 
whole desire In me the .xallation ol Ins spiidual nature , 
and t In* q-w stums put by him to (he spn d*. lit* evoked were, 
all (hie. t.'d to lhat end hScc Magic.) 

Medina, Michael : bv. Healing by Touch.) 

Medium : A pel sort Siippos*.l t n b,c quail lied m some spe< lal 
tun linn to tot m a Imk betsseen the dead mid the lismg 
Tlnough him the spuds ot the d. palled ma\ . oinumiu. ate 
ssit h t h.'ii (in n. P still on < m t h, edhei bv making me of the 
indued oi gam in of the nutltipn him-.cU / automatic 
pheumii. na ") oi by |)in.liKin" m tin* ])hysual world 
(.itadi iiimn h stat ions win. h .annot be explain, d by 
known phymud !,is\ t s The evsudl.d <| u.i litu <rt ion of a 
mWfii'hi is an abmu mal semat is cm ss, w'hirli en.ibhs lum 
to be r. adily ' . out i oiled by disembodied spuds hoi 
till, reason nudruuh ate also known a*, su/w/ors Them 
is some doubt .n to whether me.liumship )s am mlieient 
fa. nits, <>r whet In v d mar be a. quued , and among some 
sjmdualids at least, the b. lie! is laid that all men me 
vit'iliuw though m % mvmg degre.-s, and rouse quent ly 
lhat all aie m c omnumi. ation ssith the s]unts, Irom whom 
proceeds ssdi.d we .all ‘ mspn at ion M Those who me 
(udiuardy designated “ mediums ” are but gilled wdli 4lie 
common la. ulty m a lnglua <legiee than their fellows 

Mediumslnp, like all the .eidial doctrnus oj spiritualism, 
dates back to \ ei y <*aily limes Demoniac ])OSsession 
altords an excellent instance , so also does witchcraft, 
while the \o)uj.i<twhuI(’ ot the mesnionsts was id.mtical 
wath the modem medium In its usual application, how¬ 
ever, the term medium is used only of those sensitives who 
belong to the modern spiritualistic movement, which had 
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its origin in America in 1848 {See Spiritualism.) Tn this 
sense, then, Mrs Fox and her daughters, the heroines of 
the Rochester Rappings, were the earliest mediums The 
phenomena of their seances consisted mamly of knockmgs, 
by means of which messages were conveyed from the spirits 
to the sitters Other mediums rapidly sprang up, first in 
America, and later in Britain and the Continent Their 
mediumslnp was of two kinds, "• physical ” and automatic. 
Tnese phases were to b(' found either separately or com¬ 
bined in one person, as in the case of the Rev Staintou 
Moses (q v ) Indeed, it was practically impossible to find 
a trance speaker who did not at one time or another practise 
the physical manifestations, until the time of Mrs Piper, 
whose phenomena were purely subjective The early 
rappiugs speedily developed into more elaborate manifesta¬ 
tions. For a few year-, an epidemic of table-turning (q v ) 
caused wide spread ext ltenvmt, and the motions ol the table 
became a favourite means of < ommumcuting with the 
spirits. The playing of musical instruments without 
visible agent y was a iorm of manifestation which received 
the attention of mediums from an early date, as was 
also the bringing into the seance-room of “ apports " of 
fruit, flowers, perfume, and all manner of portable property. 
Darkness was found to facilitate the spmt-mamfestations, 
and as tlieie are certain physical processes, such as those 
m photography, to which darkness is essential, no logical 
objection could be offered to the dimness of the seance- 
room the members of the circle were generally seated 
round a table, holding each other’s hands, and they were 
often enjoined to smg or talk pending the mateilalisation 
of a spirit All this, though olleimg grounds of suspicion 
to the incredulous, was plausibly explained by the spiritual¬ 
ists As time went 011, and the demand loi physical mani¬ 
festations increased, these became more daring and more 
varied The moving of objects without contact, the 
levitation ol heavy furniture, and of the persons of medium 
or sitters, the elongation of the human body, the lire ordeal, 
were all practised by the medium Home* At the seances 
of the Davenport Brothers music al instruments were played 
and moved about the room, and objects moved without 
being touched, while the* mediums were bound hand and 
foot in a small cabinet The slate-writing of " Dr ” Slade 
and William Fghntoii had a Considerable vogue The 
tying of knots in cncll<*,s cords, the passage of solids, 
through solids, were common.pi.ues of the meiluimistic 
circle The crowning achievement, however, was the 
m iteruhsat ton of the sjuut form (Tate early m the 
liintory ol spa dualism hands were materialised, then 
face-'., and finally the* complete form of the ‘control" 
Thereafter the materialised sjuids allowed themselves to 
he touched, and even condescended, on occasion, to hold 
conversations with the sitters hint her pmol of the 
uetuUby of the spirit. " control ” was offered by spirit 
photography (q.v ) 

To those for whom spiritualism was a lehgion, however, 
much the most important pat t of the mcdiuimstic per¬ 
form mces is the' trance ut ter.inces and the like' whic h come 
under the heading of ‘ aidotu die,” or psychological 
phenomena Phew dealt 1 U'geK with the conditions of 
life on tile other side of the grace, and 111 style they tended 
to be verbose and incoherent I he spin! drawings, also, 
were lacking in depths and distinction Clairvoyance and 
crystal vision are i 1 it luded m the psychological phenomena, 
and so also aie the pseudo-pi ophetic utterances of mediums, 
and the speaking in unknown tongues According to the 
sjmituahstic hypothesis aheady return'd to, that ‘ all men 
are mediums ,” it would be necessary to t lass inspiration, 
not only the inspiration of genius, but all good or evil 
impulses—as spiritual phenomen 1, and that in turn suggests 
that the every-day hie of the normal individual is to some 


extent directed by spirit “ controls ” And therein lies 
the responsibility of mcduimship, for if he would be con¬ 
trolled by pure spirits from the higher spheres, it behoves 
the medium to flve a well-conducted nnd principled life. 
Misuse of the divine gift of mcduimship carries with it its 
own punishment, for the medium becomes the sport of base 
human spoils and elementals (q v ), his will is sapped, and 
Ins whole being degraded Likewise he must be warv of 
giving up his personality to the hist spirit who comes his 
way, for the low and earth-bound spirits have least difficulty 
in communicating with the living, having still more affinity 
with the things oi the earth than with those of the spirit 

Of the physical mediums peihups the most successful was 
Daniel Dunglas Home (1833-188(1), who claimed to be of 
Scottish birth lie went to America, howe\er, at an early 
age, and it was there that his rnediumistic powers were 
hist developed, though not until he tame to Biiluin in 
1855 did he rise to fame It is worthy of note that Home 
was never detected m fraud—as the bulk ol physical 
mediums have been at one time or another—though Jus 
performances were similar 111 kind to those of other mediums. 
This may be due m part to the fact that he did not act as a 
professional medium, and his sitters, being either lus guests 
or lus hosts, were doubtless restrained by courtesy from 
a too dost' enquiry into his methods Again, all who came 
into contact with him were impressed by lus simple manners, 
and frank and affectionate disposition, so that he possessed 
the most valuable asset of a medium - the ability to inspire 
confidence in Ins sitters Mediums of a different stamp, 
though widelv populai m their day, were the biofhers 
Davenport Their performance consisted of allowing 
themselves to be secmely bound in a cabinet by tlie sittcis, 
and while thus hanclu apped piodunng the usual nicdium- 
lstic phenomena T he Dn\ enports were shown to be mere 
conjurers, howevei, and when Maskelyne and C 00k success¬ 
fully imitated their feats the exposure was complete. 
Slate-writing, which proved one of the most widely-accepted 
forms of psychic phenomena, had as its pnncipal exponents 
Henry Slade and William Fgiinton. The best argument 
which can be advanced against their feats is to be found 
in the pseudo-sfniu es of Mr S J Dn\ey, given Ml the 
interests of the Suuetv lor Psyihicdl Reseaich Mr 
Davey’s slate-wnting exhibitions were so like to those of 
the professional mediums that the spiritualists 1 elu-sed to 
believe that he was conjunng, and hailed him as a renegade 
medium 1 Automatic drawing was ]>nru ipallv repiesented 
by David Duguid, a C.lasgow medium who attained con- 
side 1 able suei evs in that line Prominent tiance speakeis 
and writer were Duguul, J | Morse, Airs. H.udingc 

Britten, and Mis Cora T V Tapper Richmond One of 
the best-known and most respei ted of private nu drums 
was the Rev Staintern Moses (1830 04), a clergyman and 
schoolmaster, whose nomnl life, at least, was beyond 
reproach. Tic produced both automatic and physical 
manifestations, trie former 1111 hiding the wilting of a work 
.8 pint Teachings, dictated from time to time by lus spirit 
“ controls," while the latter comprised levitations, lights, 

“ apports,” and so on lbs position, character, and 
education gave to lus support of spmtualism a stability of 
considerable value 

it is to later mediums , however, that we must look for 
proof worthy oi scientific consideration, and of these the 
most important are Kusapia Palladmo and Mrs. Piper. 
Kusapia Palkidino, an Italian medium , was born m 1834, 
and tor .1 good many vears had a( ted as medium for scientific 
investigators In i8pg seances were held at Milan, at 
which were present Professors Schiaparelli, Brolfeno, 
Lobmroso, Richct, and others In 1893 Professor Kichet 
conducted some experiments with Kusapia at his house ill 
the lie Koubaud, to which he invited Professor Lodge, Mr. 
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Mvcrs, and Dr Ochorowicz The phenomena occurring 
m Fusapia’s presence were the ordinary manifestations of 
the mediumistic seance, hut their interest lav in the fact 
that all the distinguished investigatorsprofessed themselves 
satisfied that the medium, with her hands, head, and feet 
controlled by the sitters, could not of herself produce the 
phenomena Credible witnesses asserted that Kusapia 
possessed the ability to project false or psychic limbs from 
her person Professor Lodge and Mr Mveis were disposed 
to look for a new force (cctcmc force} emanating fmm the 
medium In 1895, however, some' seances with Fusapia 
were held at Mr. Myers’ house .it Cambiulge, where' it 
became apparent that she habitually heed a hand 01 a 
foot —in short, habitually resorted to fraud Yet e\en 
these exposures were not conclusive for m i8q8, after a 
further series of experiments, Mr M\ e us and Piohssors 
Lodge and lvichet once 4 more deviated then belie! in the 
genuineness of this medium 's phenomena 

Mrs Piper, the Poston medium whose tin nee utterances 
and writings contain the best evidence forthcoming in 
lerent years for the tiuth of spnituahsm, hrsf fell into a 
spontaneous trance 111 i88y, and in the following ) ear was 
observed by Professor James of Han aid Thcieafter her 
case was carefully studied by t he Society fin ISyclm . il 
Research Her hist important ‘control ” was a French 
physician, Dr Phinuit, who was probably a fiction, but 
m i8c) 2 she was eontiolled by C'.eorge 1 Viliam, a voting 
author who had died in Febi nary of th.it \ eat Socomplete 
was her impersonal 1011 ol Pelham that more than thirty of 
Ins friends churned to recognise him, and so well did In' 
establish his identity by tHe mention of many private 
111 ittets, knowm only to lnmsell and a few of Ins 11 lends, that 
the hypothesis of spirit -control was almost inevitable In 
l8(>0 George- Pelham gave pl»#e to “ Imperator," " Hector,” 
and other spirits, who had formerly controlled St an it on 
Moses. From that time, and especially after rooo, the 
interest of the sittings declined, and they otleied less 
material tor the investigator Another automatic nudium, 
Helene Smith, came under the observation ol Piofessor 
Flournoy Helene's trance utterances Were spoken 111 the 
“ Martian language,” a vaiiant of the 11 unknown tongue 
of the e.ulv ecstaties, and she' < homed to be a re im arnatnm 
of Mane Antoinette' and a Hindu princess 

Ol the various theories advanced to explain 1 he medinm- 
istic manifestations the most linpoilant is the spmtualistm 
expl matioii, which claims tliat tie* phc'iioinena aic‘ pio- 
ducc'd by the spn its of Lin' dead acting on the' sensitive 
organism of the medium 1 lit* cvidejne for sue h a theory, 
though some iiivc*stigators ot the* highest dnttiu.turn have 
found it satisfactory, is never tludess generally ac knowledge d 
to be inconclusive Conscious fraud, though it is no longei 
considered to covet* the' whole' ground, yet plays a definite 
part m the' phenomena of both ” physical and tiam e 
mediums, for it has been shown that the lattei IrecpieutK 
collect, through private empmy agents, infoi mat ion a mart 
ymssible sittc'rs wlin.h is latei retailed b\ the' ' c ontiols ' 
Tin' s])intualist’s explanation of these lapses into fraud is 
that they are lfist.igited by the spirits themselves And 
it does not seem impossible that a genuine nudium might 
have resort to fraud during a temipoi ary iailuie of his 
psychic powers Automatism Covers a still wider held 
That automatic utterances, writing, drawing, etc , may 
be quite involuntary, and without the sphere* of the 
medium’s normal consciousness, is no longer to he doubted 
The psychological phenomena may be met with in small 
children, and in private mediums whose good faith is beyond 
question, and the state is recognised as being alin'd to 
hypnotism and hysteria Besides automat ism and fraud 
there are some other factors to be consideied ere the 
possibility of transcendental faculties be touched upon. 


On the part of the sitter as well as of the nudium some 
(Inception ma\ be* practised It has been said that the 
ability to inspire confidence in his sitters is essential 1 o a 
succe-sstu -1 nudium, and if at the same tune 4 the sitters be 
predisposed to believe in the supernatural lmtuie ot the 
111.mile stations, it is easy to imagine a lessening ot the 
alt cut ion and observation so nee ess.uv to the.' niv estigv.lor 
The* impossibility of continued ob'-eivation toi even a short 
period js ,i fact that can only be* proved by experiment 
Memory defer ts and proneness to exaggeration are also 
a< countable for many of the maivels of tlu* seam r-inom, 
and possible' h.Jliu illation must be considered When the 
luediinn is 111 a 1 1 a tue, wit h it s ,u c omp.i nv mg In pci .rstUgMa, 
unconscious sugge stum on the pait ol the* Mtteis might oiler 
a 1 iitiem.il explanation e>f so called ‘ el.nnouiiier 11 But 
when all these lactois are temovtd the root jUnlilems ol 
nie'ehumship still remain In the case* e> 1 Mis Fipci for 
instant e, the le ast that can be said lor her 1 1 .me e 11 1 lei am es 
is that tliev w ei e trie p.ithic , that slu* gatheied 111 foi jnatioil 
from t Ire minds ol lmr sittris, 01 tlimngh them fiom other 
living minds 'lei not a lew', however, they presented 

de'limte piool of spmt e omnium*ation TO meet sue h 

instances Mi Mvris foi undated 1 ns doe lime of tianscen- 
de'nta! f,L< nilu s, rie'ditmg the* wmiiimn with c l.mvovamc 
and pie-visum lhit no 1 e-ally coihTumv e test lias ever 
been complied with Fsvtbu.il researchers have 4 leit 
sealed let t t'i s, w hose c on tents ai e know'll only to the nisei v es, 
instituting that altei then deaths tlrg letteis be submitted 
to a medium , but in no e use hnv c t he 1 out cut s 1 >een < on ec t ly 
1 ev caled Again, in the* t.ec ol hus.ipia Falladmo, Mi. 
M v vi\ So < Hive 1 lodge-, and others have me lined to the 
belu t in a hue e emanating fiom the nudium lu-iself by 
whu h tin- ph:Vsit a! 111amte -'1 ,l 1 unis are produced 1 leie, 
also, the I vuh'iK e C.mnot be 4 e misulei rd < one lusiv e* Skilled 
and se lent 1 In inv 1 st 1g.1lens have hum time to time been 
deceived b\ what has aetually proved to he sleight of 
hand, and, 111 tail, the onlv trustworthy evidence possible 
would he* that of automata fee en cF 

M the* same* time tlie t< stlnitmv of sue h distinguished 
gentlemen as Piolessor Kuht't, S11 () Lodge, and otheis 
makes it ev uh'iit that jiuleme ut must not he hastily y>m- 
nuune eel on tlu' nudium , but iatlu'i that an earnest endea- 
VOUl be m.uli' to solve the pioblrjm 111 tll.lt COIllU'rtloll 

JJealnn ; Vidimus -The diagnosis and mi 1 ' ol disease 
have* been extensive!^ pinclm-d b\ s]*n it ualistu mediums, 
lollow mg in the path e»t the older semmambules and magnetic 
suhje-e ts Tile-' e- littei we'ie* wont not oldV to ti.ue the 
pieeguss ol their own diseases, but also to diagnose and 
to prescribe a mod ' 1 ol t real incut At tin* u-utset it was not 
y ire sen be d f or t lu di sease*s ol t ho* e w ill 1 whom they we'ie* in 
Kipfxut, and likewise the nudium, having established 
ruppmt between Ins (ontiol and the patient, was lnlluenccd 
t o pn se. 1 ibe a n i 0 < b of t re ai me n 1 At 1 he out se. t it w. s not 
coiisuFieel piopn foi 1 h< heilui!’ medium te> aecipt any 
re 11111 lie* 1 atn>11 for hm se 1 v i< es, but later heale-is usually 
de'inanded a fee It is tine tliat hetihn<’ tmdiums, like 
('hnstian Suutvts, mruiu'ieh, magnetists, and othus, 
haw* r Her fed a ronsidm able proyiuitloil of hi < net fide lines, 
but whether bv spmt inline me 01 sugge stum is a point on 
whnh these- m too mm h diversify ol opinion leu it to be 
discussed here 11 is claimed 1 01 many medium s that they 
have- e rued diseases of long standing, wTm h vveie pronounced 
im arable he,11 1 disease, (emsuinption, cancers, paralysis, 
and many more Some; alse> have* been credited with the 
povvei to heel instantaneously, as did the ( ure d Ais and 
otlrei miraculous healers The marvellous potency of the 
waters at Louides is consult led by spiritualists to be the 
gift of discam.ite bungs, having been m the first instance 
revealed to a child by her spirit guide, 111 the form of a 
white angel. 
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Medium and Daybrea't : SpKiUi.iU-.tic Journal (Sv Spirit- 
ualism.) 

Medium Evangelique, La (Journal) I've France.'' 

Melusina : The mo;t famous of the fay-. oi France Deing 
condemned to turn mto a serpent from tin- waist down¬ 
wards evciy Saturday, she made her Uu->baud, Count 
Kaymond of Ensignan, promise never to come ne .r her on 
a Saturday. TIih prohibition Tin illy ex< itmg Ins curiosity 
and suspicion, he hid himself and witnessed hi-. wale's 
transformation Melusma was now compelled to quit her 
mortal husbmd and destined to wander about as a spectre 
till the day of doom it is said also that the count immined 
her in the dungeon of his castle 

Mental World : Formerly known as fin* Mum riane is m 
the theosophu; scheme of things, the thud lowest of the 
seven worlds It is the Woild of thought into which man 
passes on the death ol the astral body, and it is composed 
of the seven divisions ot mattei m common with the other 
worlds It is observed that the v.uutal mold is tin* World 
of thought, but it is necessary to icahse that it is the world 
of good thoughts only, for the b nc h,uv all been pinged 
aw iy during the soul s stay in the aspr.il world \ciording 
as these thoughts .rv, is the power to perceive Ihe mental 
tumid Perfected mm would lie bee ol the whole of it, but 
the oidmaiy man has in ins pa -t imperfect experiene e, 
fathered oulv a c ompar.iti vel y small amount ol thought 
and he is, them fore unable to perceive more than a <om- 
parativelv small part ot his sunoundings It follows from 
this that though Ins bliss is in< one eivably gi eat, Ins sphere 
of action is very limited, -this limit it ion, however, becom¬ 
ing l Ms and irsS with his abode then* alter each fmsh 
meirnitiou In the lie even woi hl-divn-ion into whin h he 
awakes after dying in the astral woild, In* hnds v i.st, un- 
thought-of means ot pin smug what has serum d to him 
good, art, science,, philosophy and so hath I lore, all 
these come to i glorimi*. Iimfcm ol which wo i an have no 
conception, and at last tin* turn* ainves when lie casts 
aside his mental bodv aaul awakcin in his casual body to 
the still greater bliss of the higliw division of the mental 
world. Vt tin 4 stage he has done wnth the bodie, which 
form lu, mort il pm amality, md which loim In, horn** in 
sma tssive iiicarn.il ions, and he is now truly him wit, a 
spirit, immoitii and unrh ingiubD except tor nm easing 
development and evolution Into his < usual body is worked 
all that he his experienced in Ins pii\skul, astral and 
mental bodies, and wiem he still limb that expenem e 
insulfieient 1 <»r 1 ns Meed-', lie de,i enits again into gros-ei 
m it tor m order that he mat learn vet more iml mmc 
Mephis or Memphitis : A stone which, when bruiwd to 
powder .md diunk m Wider, ( a Uses insensibility to to: rum 

Mercury : Dr quiokxtlt#r A metal which ha, be(n known 
of toi nuuv (entnrics, and winch ha, played an important 
part in the hlstoi \ of ah luunv In iK lelmed *-, t a to it 
forms a cohei ent , verv mobile hqa-id 1 In < ailv ahrliemists 
believed that u ti ne foi nn*d all metal, of m rtinv, and that 
it is <i h\mg and feminine pumiph* It went t In.mgh 
m mv processes, and the metal evolvid w.c pure or unpin o 
according to the locality of its pmdm lion 

Mercury of Life : {See Elixir of Life.' 

Merlin : An enchanter ol P»i ilam who dwnfi at the com t of 
King Nuthui ills oiigm is obscure, but eui ly legends 
concerning him agism that lie was the oil spring of Satan. 
He was probably an early Celtic god, who in pmeess of 
time cairn; to be regarded as a gmat soreemr There 
appears to have been more than one Merlin, and we must 
discriminate between the Merlin of At tinman romance and 
Merlin Caledomus ; but it is probable that originally the 
two conceptions spt mg from the one idea 

Mesmer, Franz Antoine : An Austrian doctor, born at Weil 
about the year 1733. In 1766 he took a degree 111 medicine 


at Vienna, the subject of his inaugural thesis being De 
planet arum Influx u (De l'influcncc dcs Pianettes sur le 
corps hmnnin) The influence of the planets he identified 
with magnetism On seeing the remarkable cures of 
Gassner he supposed that the magnetic force must also 
reside in the human body, and thereupon dispensed with 
magnets In 1778 lit; went to Pans where he was very 
favourably namni-bv the public, that is, for the medical 
authorities there, as elsewhere, refused to countenance him. 
His method was to scat his patients lound a large' circular 
vat or luhjuet, in which vai lints substances were mixed. 
Etch patient held one end of an lion rod, the other end ot 
which wa, in tin* baqimt. in due time the crisis ensued 
\ loient convulsions, tries, laughter, and various physical 
symptoms followed, llmsc being m turn superseded by 
lethargy. Many claimed to have been healed by this 
method In 1781 the government appointed a commission 
ol members of the /* mutt,' fle M edecine , the SocieU It ovale 
de 1 /1 dee in \ and tin* Academy ot Sciences, the romniisMoii- 
eis from the latter bodv including Franklin, I Full y, ami 
Favoisici 1 he report of the Committee stated, 111 efleet, 
that then' w.is no sue h thing as animal magnetism, and 
reigned tin* facts ol tin* crisis to tin* imagination ot the 
patient It had the effect of quenching to a cmiMderable 
extent the pubin inteiest 111 mesmerism, as animal magnet¬ 
ism was calk'd, for the turn* at least, though it was after¬ 
wards to be levived Mtvnm died 111 1815 
Mesmerism : [Sic Hypnotism.) 

Mesna : {See Alchemy.) 

Metals in Animal Magnetism : It is rr< oided by the macnetists 
that the vat ions metals exercised a characteristic influence 
on their patients Physical sensations ol he.it ard cold 
numbness, diowsmess, and so on wen* expmlenced by the 
somnanibules on contact with meta’s, or even w'lu n met ah 
were secnllv intmdmed into the room Dr. Flhntsnn, 
especi.illv, gave much prominence to the alleged power ot 
natal to tnnsnni the magnetic fluid (add, sil\ci, plati¬ 
num, .md nickel weir good conductors, though the mag• 
nctism conveyed b\ the latter Was of a highly dangeious 
i.har.u l»u Popper, tin, pewtei, and /im were bad con¬ 
ductors Hhot'-on hmml that a magnetised sovereign 
Would t hi on into the ti am e lus sorm! i\ es the* sistc rs Okey, 
and that though mm would neutiahse the* magnetic to- 
perticsof the <•(»\ epCtgn, noothci metal would do so When 
Riioii \mi Kc'ic hen b u h piopoundc*d Ins t heoi y of od\hc 
force his snvnUv (*-, saw a luminous < m,. nation proceed (rom 
metals mlvc'i and cold shorn* white, lead, blue, nicklc, 
red, and so on All tlu'sc* phenomena nun be 1 efened to 
suggest ion 

Metempsychosis, or Transmigration : The passing of the soul 
af death into another body than the one it lias vacated. 
Ttie belief in met( mps\!( fiosrs was very wide-spread 111 
ancient times, and still survives in I ’ra mniism and Dudclh- 
isin, as wall as 111 hanopean iolk-ta'je-s and superstitions. 
The Prahmms and lincldhi-Us believe that the soul may 
enter another human body, or that of one' of the lower 
amnuu-., 01 even a plant or tree*, according to its deserts 
m the* pluvious incarnation 'I tins it is doomed to suc¬ 
cessive im aru.itions, till b\ the suppression of all desires 
and ('motions it loses itsell in the Supreme Pcing. Very 
similar was the idea ol Pythagoras and the (hceks, who 
believed that all material existence was a punishment for 
sms co ,0am tied in a loimer me. niatum. indeed it is 
piobablc* that Pythagoras derived his theoiy from the 
Brahmum/d doctrine 'The am lent Egyptians would also 
seem to have believed m metempsychosis. Among certain 
savage tribes of Alrica and America transmigration is 
generally subscribed to af the piesent day. r \ hese savages 
imagine the discarnate spirit very much out of its (‘lenient 
till u has found .mother body to dwell in, which it does as 
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speedily as possible Totemism may peihups facilitate 
a I relief in the passing of Ihe soul into the bodv of an 
ummd In Kurope also m eaily times the belief m 
hictanpsychosit flourished, and several popular lolk t.d< ,, 
such as that known m S< otl uut as The Milk-mhitc l)<hi t of 
which \anants are found in nuny 1 mds, < onbun ivfei earns 
to the souls of the d*'id eub'nng into he L y ■>, bud >, or 
Jishots In some place-, it is thought that w belies ate 
it death transfoi.aed into lui«s, and for this reason the 
people of tIn*,0 1 o' ihties retina* to e it a h ire I he Jewish 
K d) ilists also believed m the* doctiine of jiWnfi/M'i /mw 
and tracer ot it are to lie found m the writings of Swede n- 
bmg 

Metratton : According to [ewisli iabbtin.nl legend, We/- 
roUoii, the angel, i, one ol the admits be whom Pod tile 
Father works lie ret etves th * pine and simple essence of 
tie divinity and Inflows tlm gilt of life upon all lie 
d V"1U m one of the angola luer indues 
Mexico and Central America: Occult sen m,e among the 
ant,lent \le\ieans iruy be s ml to hive bemi in that si aye 
between the savage simplicities of medieine-men and the 
more sophisticated magical practices of tin' nv di.es al 
sorcerer The sthi.vtn winch inform us i eg,tiding it ,ue 
unfortun.'i tely of a most scanty dest ripfitm and air tint tly 
gleaned from the works of tin' eai 1 v misuon uns to the 
country, and from the legends and my tie, of the people 
themselves. Writing upon the sorcerers of M< uco, S ilia* 
gun, .ui early Spanish pint's!, slab's that the naualh or 
m iyi. ian among tin* Mexicans is one who tut hunts men 
and suck-, the blood of infants dm my the night 1 Ins 
would seem as if the wilier had conhmmied tin ,on erei 
with the vampire, --a mistake occasion illy math' by con¬ 
tinental writers on magic I le proceeds to say that among 
the Mexu; ms this class i> ignoiatd ol nothing whu h apper¬ 
tains to sorterv. and ]io .sesxex gieit emit and nut trial 
addre-'S , that they hire t heinselvrs out to people fo work 
evil upon their enemies, and fo cause matinees and mnknlies. 

Pit' liecromancer, he s.tvs, ' is a person who lies math' 
pact with a demon, and who is capable of transit).inmg 
himself info various aium d shapes Such people' appt at 
to be tired ot lift' and await iltalh with t omnlae am e 
The astiologer practises among the people as a diviner, 
and lias a thorough knowledge ol the various signs of the 
calendar, from vvhich he is able ti) prognostic ate the foi- 
tlines of those who employ him 1 Ins he ue< oniphslies bv 
weighing the power of one planet against that of aim the i, 
and thus discovering tlm resultant applies d to the cast' in 
point. These men were tailed into tousuhalion at bntlis 
and deaths, as well as upon public m fusions, and would 
dispute with much nit el y on their'I lie astiolngic al 
system of the Mexicans was like that of tin i r calendar of 
the most involved description possible, and no mere snm- 
m it v of it could convey anything bm a ha/y notion ot the 
system, for which the renler is icferred to the aufhoi s 
(■unliMtiiou of Ancient 1 Ii\un, S.ihagun’s Hi^tmia, and 
ihillt'tm g8 of the United State-, llnvcan ot I l hu‘>!- i, -tv In 
connection with the astrological suente of the Azteis, 
however, d is worthy of not e t Ii.it tin' sc venlti t.ilendin 
sign, wms that under winch nwiTom uiceis, soiceicis and 
evildoers were usu illy born Says Sah.igun Tin* >e 
work their enchantments m obst urdv tor tour nights 
running, when thev choose a cerium evil sign They then 
betake themselves in the night to the houses where they 
desire to work their evil deeds and sorceries . Fot the 

rest these sorcerers never know contentment, tor all their 
days they live evilly and know no peace ” 

ihe myths of the Mexicans give us a good working idea 
of the status of the enchanter or sorcerer in Aztec society'. 
For example we find that the Toltec god, Quetzulcoatl, 
who in early times was regarded as a description of culture- 


mo, was bewitched bv the god <>f the incoming and rival 
out, 1 e/c.it lipoca, w ho diseased linnst fj us a pbv.suian 
und preset ib<*d lor an dines, td bis eiu-inys an cm hunted 
dt augld, which matlt him 1mm for flic tomdiv of his 
origin -that u, Uiv ho ■ . ot the,apis l- mm this y e muv 
judge that pntioas at pinkUVs wt.it' m v ogiu' .••mmigst 
t hoi Is to rid theiiw bos ol 
till urn.d .d>oi lgint s ot 1/oid', 


p ( ’ mi ni'ug upon a marn al 
*vS to t a use h rii/v amongst fht' 
t hi ursa nils into a dm p nmiu' 
uimiar instant t s ol the kind art' 
le told 

a people ot May a r.u t, <U\ ell 


Me\u an sort en |s | n i h< 
tilt' cut ii c* Toilet r.u e, toe 
1 e/ca I hr»'M a is pi< t ured , 
drum m sin ii a m.innei ,, 

I oili i S; who leaped 1> 
fluid in tin lr t it v , and 

ot t asionallv to lie nut with Wondi 1 1 u I sgiin s 
of the feats of the 1 Itia\l< ca, a people ot May a r.u 
mg on the (.nil of Mi'Mi’d: Pahamm ielates that they 

could prod ui e hom spate a spnng with tidies, biun and 
restore a hut, aaid di member and itsuni t t Uumseivcs 
I fn OtuiH't ot tin* loluru \ allev also pow'sxt d a \\id< - 
spread reputation as cm hunter s and inagu ians 

Jhiithih'in m\d layer - \s bn’s bet n slid, dniu.dmn 
was poetised .Linoiig the \/hcs b\ mt'ans of astjt)log\ , 
but them worn nthm and h ssant l icab' methods m use 
1 hem was m fxist.iuc a ( ollege ot Augum rout spuHdmg 
in pm pose to tht' \irfies of \ in nil t Rome, the nn nil't rs 
of which ot t upicd tin first h « s wuth obsei vmg the (light and 
libelling to the songs ol buds, imm whit li tluv daw their 
conclusions, and ]in It ndetl to mb i prof the spuuh ot all 
winged CK'atuies fhe (\tlwmn, oi training college ol 
the priest >, had a department win a divination w'as taught 
in all its Inant lit", A t y pi, al e \.ini|>k‘ ot augmy lioin 
birds may be found m the .u < ount of the manner m v\huh 
the Mr\'H an -, tiAi d upon the spot loi the hiundat ion t)t 
their eit v Halting alter vt m s ot wandering m the v it mity 

of the Fake of l e/tiito, tlu v obsei wd a gieut < agle vviUl 
wings oiit.guead p»nhtd on the ejimnp ot a eat tes, and 
holding m its talons a in c st'rju nt 1 hen auguis infer- 
pi ett'd this as a good oiiu n as it had been piev lotislv 
annoinuad by .m o:.u-3e, ai'd uptm the spot when tht' bud 
had aiiglib d, tht.y drove the Inst pdt s upon whu h Ihey 
alt ei w'.n ds built I In titv ot 3 h ua, -the legend of the 
foundation ot whu h is spit < nmm< nmrated in the arms ol 
moth in \/efiti> Hit arm, and Muons pla\cd a great 
part ni Me\HU’U divination, and a • ji'-nal rustt' of augurs 
called / c,'hi e/m, oi Uoietd'Uh tm.isb rs or guaiduns ol 
div nit 1 t htngsj w t u* s< f apai t foi thejmigrost ol nit ei pietmg 
dit'anis and ol di\mmg through die.iins and visions, wlutli 
was legal th d as the chief route 1 et Wren man and the 
.s.upei n if im a! Tht' sen'ses were even tpiu Kent d and 
sharpened bv the us ol dings and the et statu, condition 
was induced by want <’t sf< rp, and ]>ei tin.it mas living ot 
the mind upon one subg'U, i!a i swallowing ot inhalation 
ol et’ibial intoxicants sut h as toh.uto, tin inugiu V, (oia, 
the snake-plant or oU>f:, \/t i, ei d simdai suksbunes As 
amore; soum ti ds s ot the \nuinan lndiam.d was probably 
belie \ ed that M-IOH-, t .tint* to till piol'ht't or st'd pH tonally, 
or that at Is wen 1 perfoi nu d beloie hull as m a play I lay 
also held that tin' soul tmvtlhd tlnmigli spun; and mis 
able to v hit those pi a . , of w lm h ii <h sued to have know¬ 
ledge It IS ad so possible tiial tiny hy pilot ea d t herns. 1\( h 

by gazing at ct'itam sin ill higlily-poltshi d ]'itt«s ol and- 
sfont' or that they t-mpiov t d these foi tire 'amt pmpos( as 
(tvst.’d ga/- m < mplov the globe Tht' goddess To/a was 
the patron of thorn who used grains of maize or led brains 
in div matioii 

C/mnin ami Amtlrh Tin' r.nmlct was icgart.et. in 
Mru.o as a jreison d fetish The IVpdoton, oi dimim'tive 
household dt'ities of the Mexicans wei 
it is probable that most ot tin* Mexic; 
modelled on the various ornaments of the gods 
the bavellei’s staff caived in the shape of a seipent like 


abo fetishistic. 
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that of Quetzalco.it 1 was undoubtedly of this nature, and 
was even occasionally sacrificed to The frog was a 
favourite model for an amulet As elsewhere, the thunder¬ 
bolts thrown by the gods were supposed to be Hint stones, 
and were cherished as amulets of much virtue, and as 
symbols of the fecundating rams 

Vampirism —As has been seen, Sahagun confounds the 
Mexican necromineer with the vampire, and it is inter¬ 
esting to note th.it this folk-belief must have ouginated in 
America independently of any Luropcan connection Hut 
we find another instance of wh it would seem something 
like vampirism in Ur taro. Tins is found in connct tion with 
the cmptptltin or ghosts of women who have died in child¬ 
birth These haunt the ri oss-ioads, crying and wailing 
for the little oiks they have left behind them Hut .is m 
many other countries, notably in Burma, they are malevo¬ 
lent —their evil tendencies probably being (Mused by 
jealousy of the happiness of the living Lest they should 
enter their houses and injure their children, the Mexicans 
at certain times of the year stopped up (ivory possible hole 
and crevice The appearance of these ghosts (Sahagun 
describes them as goddesses ”) at cross-roads is highly 
significant, for we know that the burial of criminals at such 
junctions was merely a smviv.il of a similar disposal of the 
corpse of the vampire, who->e head Was cut off and laid at 
his side, and who was entombed at (Toss-roads for the 
purpose of confusing lum as to his whereabouts 

Sfaqualism —Both 111 Mexico and Central Amcrua a 
rehgio-magical system c tiled Naguahsm obtained, the 
purpose of wh’ch w is to bring occult influence ag unst the 
whites for their destruction The rites of this strange cult 
usually took pla e in caverns and other deserted localities, 
and were naturally derived to a large extent from those of 
the suppressed native religion Tkach nat’ve worshipper 
possessed a magical or animal spirit-guide, with which he 
was endowed early in life Hus system certainly flourished 
as lately as half a century ago, and there is good reason 
to believe that it is not vet extinct 

Central Imcrua —Notices upon magic and sorcery 
amongst the Maya, Kiclic, and other Central American 
peoples are even rarer than those which relate to Mexico, 
and we have to fall ba< k almost solely upon the native 
legends to glean anything concerning the subject at all 
The great storehouse of Central American legend is tin* 
Popol Vuh, for an account of which the reader is referred to 
the author’s Popol Vuh, London, 1900 We find in this 
interesting native mvthi IuTot y, that some of the elder 
gods are regarded as magicians, and the hero-twins, Xblan- 
cpie and llun-ahpu, whom they sent to earth to rid it of the 
Titan Vukub-eakix, are undoubtedly possessed of magical 
powers. As boys we find them equipped with magic tools, 
which enable them to get through an enormous amount ot 
wo k in a single day, and when they descend into Xibalba, 
the Kiclic Hades, for the purpose of avenging their father 
and uncle, they take full ad vantage of then magical pro¬ 
pensities in combakng the n itives of that drear abode. 
Xibalbi itself possesses sorcerers, for we imd two within its 
borders, XaiIu and Pacaw, who as-.iT the lvero-gods in many 
of their necromantic practice-. 

As regirds divinition, we find that the Maya possessed a 
caste of augurs, called or the Listeners; and 

prophecy appears to have been jienodicnlly practised by 
their priests In the so-called books of c hilan Dal am which 
are native compilations of events occurring in Central 
Ani’nca previous to the Sp mish Conquest, we find certain 
projTiecies regirding, amongst othci things, tin* coming 
of the Spaniards 'these appear to have been given 
forth by a priest who bore the title, not the name, of ‘‘ Clnlan 
Balam,” whose offices were thoio of divination and astrology 
but these pronouncements seem to have been coloured 


at a later date by C hristian thought, and hardly to be of a 
genuine aboriginal character. There are certain astrolo¬ 
gical rcceips 111 the books, all of which are simply borrowed 
from Luropcan almanacs of the century between 155° 
and 1650 Amulets were in great vogue amongst the 
Mava. and they had the same' fear of the last five days of 
the vear as had the Mexicans, who regarded them as 
ncmnntnm or unlucky, and did no work of any desmption 
upon them 'These days the Maya called uyayayab, and 
they considered that a demon entered their towns and 
villages at the beginning of this period. To avert this, 
they carried an image of him through the village 111 the 
hopes that he might aftenvards avoid it. 

Mezazoth, The : A schedule which, when fastened on the 
doorpost, possessed talismanie qualities It is said in the 
Talmud that whoever has the mera:oih fixed on lus door, and 
is provided with certain personal charms, is protected from 
sm 

Michael : An archangel ; in the Hebrew, “ He who is equal 
to Cod ” In Revelation it is said ■ ” there was war in 
heaven Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon " • and from tins it is deduced that Michael was 
the leader of tin 1 celestial hierarchy,- as against Lucifer, 
the head of the di-.obedient angels Michael is mentioned 
by name four other tunes in the Scriptures , in Daniel as 
the champinft of the Jewish Chinch against Persia ; in 
Jude as the archangel who fought with Satan for Moses’ 
bndv ; bv Gabriel he is called the prince of the Jewish 
Church ; and in tin* prophecy of Lnorh, ” Michael . . . who 
commands the nations” His design according to Randle 
Holm" is a banner hanging on a emss , and lie is represented 
as victory with a dart in one hand and a cross on his fore¬ 
head Bishop Horsley and other? considered Michael as 
only another name for the Son of Cod In one of the 
Jewish rabbinical legends he is the ruler of Mercury, to 
which sphere he “ impaTls benignity, motion and intelli¬ 
gence^ with elegance and consonaiu e of speech 
Michael Medina : {See Healing by Touch.) 

Microcosm, The : Or the Pentagram, a little world ((Leek 
Micros, small ; Knimos, a world) -a five-pointed star, 
which represents Man and the summation of the occult 
for( es It was behoved by Paracelsus that this sign had 
a marvellous magical power over spirits ; and that all 
m igic figures and kabahstic signs could be reduced to 
two -The Microcosm, and the Macrocosm (q v). 

Microprosopus, The : One of the four magical elements in 
the Kabala , and jwobably representing one of the four 
simple elements—-air, water, earth, or tire The word 
means “ ueator of tile little world ” 

Mictlan, the Mexican lhides* (See Hell.) 

Mid-day Demons : The ancients frequently made mention of 

t (et tarn demons who became visible espei lally towards 
mid-day to those with whom they had a prut They 
ajipeapxi in the form of men or of beasts, and let themselves 
be enclosed 111 a character, a figure, a vial, or in the interior 
of a hollow ring 

Midiwiwin, The : A secret society or exclusive association 
of the Ojibway Indians of North Amern ,1 r \ he myth of 
the foundation of this society is as follows : Miehabo, the 
Creator, looking down to earth saw that the forefathers 
of the Ojibway were very helpless . . Lsjiying a black 
object floating on the surface of a lake he drew near to it 
and saw that it was an otter -now one of the sa( red animals 
of the Mulutmmn He instructed it in the mysteries of 
that easte, and provided it with a sacred 1 attic, a sacred 
drum, and tobacco 1 le built a Midiwigan, or Sacred 
House of Midi, to which he took the otter and confided to 
it the mysteries of the Ahdimwtn In short, the society 
is one of these medicine ” or magical associations so 
common among the Noith-American Indians (q.v.) When 
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a candidate is admitted to a grade and is piepaicd to pass 
on to the next, he Rives three leasts, and sings three prayers 
to the lie.tr Spirit m order to be ])ermitted to enter that 
grade. His progress through the various giades is assisted 
by several snake-spirits ; and at a later stage by 
the poorer of certain prayers or invocations,—a larger 
snake appears and raises its body, thus farming an arch 
under wmch the candidate takes Ins way to the higher 
grade When the Indian belongs to the second grade lie is 
supposed to receive supernatural power, to be able to see 
into the future, to heir what tomes afar oft, to touch 
filends and foes however far away they may be, and so on 
Iri limber grades he can assume tin* form of any animal 
The third grade confers enhanced power, and it is thought 
that its members can perform extraordinary exploits, and 
have power over the entire invisible world 'Hie fourth 
is still moie exalted 

When an Indian is ready to undergo initiation, he 
erects a wigwam in which he takes strain-baths Joi lour 
days, one on each day On the evening of the day be I oh* 
initiation he visits lus teachers in order to obtain from 
them instructions for the following day Next morning 
the priests approach with tin* candidate at their head, enter 
the Midmnqan, and the proceedings commence Hie 
publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology con¬ 
tain srveiai good accounts ot the ritual ol this Society 
Militia Crucifera Evangelica : ksVe Rosicrucians.) 

Mimetic Magic : [See Magic.) 

Mines, Haunted : The belief th.it mines are hiunitnl is an 
am umt and universal one, probably arising fiom the many 
weird sounds and echoes whit h aie hcaid m them, and the 
perpetual gloom Sometimes the haunting spectres are 
gigauti# ci eat u res with flight I ul fiery eyes Such was the 
German “ Berg m ouch, a ternble liginc m the gaib ot a 
monk, who could, however, appear in ordinary human 
shape to those towards whom he was well disposed 
Fiequently weird knockings are hcaid m tin* mines In 
Germany these aie attilimited to the Kobolds, small black 
b(*mgs of a main urns disposition White hares ot rabbits 
are also seen at tunes The < ontmual danger attending the 
life, underground is productive of many supermitural 
‘ warnings,’’ which generally take the Joim of mysterious 
voice-. In the Midland bounties of Lnglwnd the Seven 
Wlustleis ” aie well known and their warnings solemnly 
attended to A light blue flame settling on a full < oaf tub 
was called “ Bluer, tp,” and hts work was to move the coal- 
tub towards the trolley-way Bluecap did not gun* Ins 
servnes for nothing lvveiy fortnight his wag.es were left 
m a (dimer of the mine, and duly appropnaied A more 
mischievous elf was “ Cutty Soames,” who would cut the 
traces, or stums, yoking an assistant putter to the tub 
Basilisks, whose ternble eyes would stnkt* the minei dead, 
were another source of dread to the worker undeiground. 
These, as well as the other mystenous foes who dealt fatal 
blows, may be traced to the dreaded, but by no means 
ghostly, lire-damp. Mines of the precious metals are still 
more jealously guarded by the supernatural beings, Gnomes 
the creatures of the earth-element, are the special guardians 
of subterranean treasure, and they are not ov ei -anwous 
that their province be distmbed Mines containing 
precious stones are equally well looked after The Indians 
of Peru declare that evil spirits haunt the emerald mines, 
while a mine in the neighbourhood of Los Fsmeraldos was 
said to be guarded by a frightful dragon It has also been 
stated that the poisonous fumes and gases which olttimes 
destroy the lives of miners are baleful influences radiated 
by evil spirits. 

Mirabilis* Liber : The greater part of this book is attributed 
to Saint Cesaire. It is a collection of predictions concerning 
the saints and the sibyls. It is surprising to tind in the 


edition of My a prophecy ol the h,e,„ h Revolution n H . 
exp„h,o„ and abolition of the „„l„l,tj. the violent death 
of the kill); and 1(110(11. the per-ei ntinn of the the 

supp.exxum of convenK ,.,e all mentioned there,, , loll,',wed 
l.v a further ptophe. v that tin ea.ele , „ m ,„ g f,„m distant 
lands would r<* establish order m l-iaiice 

Miraculum Mundi : gv, Glauber.) 

Mirendola, Giacomo Picus da Italian Astrologer and 
kabahst 11 11>t ip,|l I lux axtiolocjer x family plaved a 
piominenl part m a numhe, of the uv,l vv.ux wind, .on- 
Milst'd medieval ltal\, wlu!< 1 be\ owned extensive lands 
ill the nei'dihomhood of Modena, the most Valuable oi their 
possessions bung a <astk lu.iugg therr own name ot 
Mirandola , and it was hm, in tin* \e,ir 14O g flirt (,unonn> 
was born lie appears to luve breft somethin-' ot an 
Admit able ( nehl on, nev ei showing aiu loudness toi playing 
clnldrtm’s garni., but demoting himself to studv lioni the 
very outset, and, mi aiding to ti idrtmjg hilore h<* was 
out of his teens he had mash red jimspiudeme and 
mathemalu s, he had w.uhd t.u mto tin* seas of philosophy 
and theologv, ushd hud oven dabbled m thost oteull sciences 
win 1 cwith his name wus d(*stmed to be asson.ited altei- 
wards A boy of tins kind rtafuiallv hit small uu Imation 
to remain at home, and so it is not smpusmg to find that 
(U'howo soon lett his biotin is to look uftei the family 
estates, and pint cub'd to various mmeisities m Italy and 
brant o \\ Ink* m the lutt< 1 < oimti \ bis mteri'st in astrology 
and tin* like deepened apace, thanks partly to his making a 
close study ot the works of Havmntld butty , and 111 1 pSo 
(tint <>mi) w'ent to Koine, win 1 e In dt In ered a sem s of 
lectio e. on v.i 1 ions biaiitlns ot si inn e While thus 
engaged bis erydttion von high praise fiom some of his 
he.uem, but leit.im membets ol tin* tleigy suspend id him 
of lint es\, K poi 11 d bis doing . to I lie Impiisitirm, and c\ ('ll 
sought to have him < xt omnumu .1 h d I be pope, howev ei 
was of course lallni averse to tpiain*llmg with a tnembef 
of so poweilul a lamilv us the Mirandolas, and aicoidmgly 
In* waived violent ine.isuies, instead appointing a body 
of ( bun hnien to argue with the scientist A lengthy 
altercation ensued, and tlnoughout it the jury displayed 
tin* most consummate ignorance, it being iccouled, mdeeds 
that some ot them imagined that “ Kabul ” was a man, 
who had wiitten against ( In 1st 1,1 nit \ r , and that the Kaba- 
bsts wen* the den iplvs ot this bv poi lietn prison (lUnonia 
must have been deeply 1 hagrmed by this stu])idil> on the* 
part of his opponents, lie must li.iu' felt that to .tigin with 
such people was utterly vqm , \ct Ik* published a deh*nce of 
the ideas and theories promulgated m Ins lectures, and m 
1 j ( H the pope, Ah xandi 1 \ 1 , btought the aitu.11 to a con¬ 
clusion by granting the ollendei absolution lheieupon 
M mind ole went to live at bloieiue, and lieic* he stayed 
until lus demise m ijog occasionally essaying alcht my, 
but c luetly busy with tmthei kabalistu studies. 

Apart from tin* Apologia Pin Miunuloh ut(*d above, 
Giacomo was autiioi of several books of a theological 
nature, the most important of these* being his Concdusioncs 
Philosophic (F, < ahullsiu ti ti lht<'lo<jua\ published m 14^6, 
and his Di s pula! tones advnsus Asholoqmw JH nnalntitn, 
issued m 1405 His vorks appear to have been keen > 
admired bv such ot lus < out. mpoi aries as wire no ii \e rse 
to speculative thought, and it is mb noting to tmd that a 
collected edition of his waitings was pimbd at Boulogne 111 
1 it)(. and another at Wnue two years later 
Mishna, The: A (on.pilatioii ol U.-l>i«-w oph g.^ti 
wnttm, about the cml of tlu- sc o„d (en - 1 > PH“ 

Rabbi of Galilee Its (loci lines are Saul by tlu Jpg- p 
of ureal antu|u,ty and Ihcy believe it to be tin • * 

delivered by God to Moses, at the same t,me as he u < v d 
the written law. It hums the hamevvork ol the 1 atmud. 
(See Kabala.) 
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Misraim, Rite of : (See Cagliostrob 
Mithraic Mysteries : (See Mysteries.) 

Mitla, Subternnean Chambers of : (Sec Subterranean 
Crypts.) 

Modern Times, The Socialist Community of : \ community 
founded on Long Island, in i S31, wlu:h numbered among 
its members a good miuv spn il uahsis 

Moghrebi. Arab sorcerer (See Semites,) 

Mohanes : Shamans or inedn me mem of the Indians of the 
Pei avian Andes Joseph Skinner writing of them m his 
State of Pern, London 1805, says "These admit an o\ il 
being, the inhabitant of the centre of the earth, wliom they 
consider as the author of thro misfortune*-, and at the 
mention of whose name they tremble The most shrewd 
among them Like ad\ m buy of this belief, to obtain 
respect ; and represent thenis< i Kes as his delegate* Linin' 
the denomination of M >'ha nr-, or Jywn'ey they are con¬ 
sulted even on the most trivial occasions They pieside 
ova r the intugues d love, tho health of the community, ami 
the taking oi the field Whatever repeatedly occurs to 
defeat their prognostic s, (alls on themselves , and the.} 
are wont to pay their deception*? very de irly they chew 
a species of vegetable c.ilied Situ fan, and throw it into the 
air, accompanv mg this ac t by certain recitals and incan¬ 
tations, to mpire sonny to benefit others, to procure rain, 
and the inundation of the rivers, or, on the at Inn hand, to 
occasion settled weathei, ami a plentiful stoic of agnail* 
turul pr duct 10ns Any such result having been casually 
verified on a single o< c vsion, suffices to conlinn tin' Indians 
m their faith, although they may have beam th< at( d a 
thousand times Fully persuaded that they c .mnor 
resist the influence of tie* fonipin, .vs soon as thev know 
that they have been solicited by its means, they hx their 
eyes on the impassioned object, and discover a thousand 
amiable traits, either teal or fanciful, which indifference 
had before' concealed from their view' 

But the piinap.il piuvei, eflkacv, and, it m.iv be s ml 
misfortune, ot tlie M aha nr s, constat in 1 ht* c me of the* sick 
Rvorv malady is ascribed *0 their enchantments, and means 
arc' instantly taken to ascertain by whom the mischief may 
have been vyrought b n (his puipov tho nearest relative 
takes a cpiantilv of tin* |nice' of flanpondiuni , and suddenly 
falls, intoxicated by tile violence* of the pi.till lie* is 
placed 111 a fit posture* to prevent sulfocation, and oil 1ns 
commg to himself, at the end o( three? days, the Mohan who 
has the gre lies! rf%l mb'.mce to the son era he' saw' m Ins 
visions, is to undertake the cure, or if, in the interim, the 
sick man has peiished, if is ce* tonurv b> subject lnm to the 
same fate When not am muc'ctc r oeeuis in the visions, 
the first Mahan they cue minter has the misfo.tuue to 
represent his mi <ge ” 

Methods af Mfifinne Men - It cannot be denied, that the; 
Mohanes have, l>y practice and tiaditmn ..equiied a pro¬ 
found knowledge of many pi mts and poisons, with winch 
they effect surprising rmes on the one hand, and do much 
mischief on the other, but the mama of ascribing the 
whole to a preternatural vntue, occasions them to blend 
with their practice a thousand charms and supei.sti lions 
The most customary method of cine is to pin a* two ham¬ 
mocks close to each other, either m the dwelling, or in the 
open air : 111 one of them Hie* patient lies extended, and in 
the other the* Mohan, or Agorero 1 he latter, 111 contact 
with the siek man, begins, bv locking himself, and then 
proceeds by a strain m fahetto, to call on the birds, quad¬ 
rupeds. and fishes, to give health to the patient From 
time to time lie uses on Ins seat, and makes a thousand 
extravagant gestures over the sick man, to whom he 
applies Ins powders and herbs, or sucks the wounded or 
diseased parts. If the malady augments, the Agorero, 
having been joined by many of the people, chants a short 


hymn, addressed to the soul of the patient, with tins 
burden : “ Thou must not go, thou must not go " In 

repeating tins he is joined by the* people, until at length a 
terrible* clamour is raised, and augmented m proportion as 
thy sick man become'S still fainter and fainter, to the cud 
that if may reach his ears 
Molucca Beans as Amulets : (Sec Fascination.! 

Monaciello, The: The Monattello or Little Monk seems to 
have lived exclusively in that portion of Southern Italy 
called Naples The precise place where hi* dwelt docs not 
appear to be accurately known, but it is supposed to have 
b (, en m the remains of Abbeys and Monasteries When the 
Movaciello appealed to mortals, it was always at the dead 
of night ; and then onlv to those who were in sorest need, 
who themselves had done all that mortal could do to pre¬ 
vent 01 allevnte the distiess that had befallen them, and 
after all hnmain aid had failed Then if was that the 
Monk appealed, and mutely beckoning them to follow, he 
led them to where treason* was emu 1; ik'd —stipulating no 
conditions fm its e -.pendi 1 me, demanding no promise of 
lepaymenf. exalting no duty or service in return Men 
have vainly asked, was it actual treasure he ga' e, or did it 
iiieiclv appear so to the external senses, to be < hanged 
into leaves or stones when the day and tlie occasion of its 
requirement had passed 7 And if actual treasuie, how* 
did it come in the place of its concealment, and by whom 
was it there deposited ? 

In (lermany, the wood-spirit Knbe/ahl performed similar 
acts of beneficem e and kindness to poor and deserving, 
persons .mil the money he gave proved to be, or p.asid for 
the run out coin of the realm; "Tide m 11 eland, the 
O’Donoghue, who dwelt beneath the watas of an inland 
lake, and lode emu ds suifnre on a steed whole as the foam 
of its waves, distributed treasures that proved genuine to 
tin* good, but spurious to the undeserving 
Monad IS a throsophu ,ul turn wliu h literally incites a umt 
(Cheek Monas) The Monad is frequently destnbvd as a 
“ Divine Spark,” and this .impression is particularly apt, 
for it is a part of the Logos, the Divine Jure Tin* Logos 
has three aspects, Will, Wisdom and At tivitv, and, since 
the Monad is part of the I -oeos, it also Ins those thre e aspects 
It abides continually in its appi oni late w 01 Id, the monadic, 
but, that the divine e\ olution.iry purposes muv be carried 
out, its ray is borin' downwaids through the various spheies 
of matter when tin* outpouring ot the thud life wave takes 
piece ft first passes into the Spiritual Sphere b\ clothing 
itself with an atom of spiritual maltei and thus manifests 
itself m an 1 tonne body, as a spmt possessing three aspects 
When il pusses into the next sphoie, the Intuitional, it 
leaves its aspe< t of Will behind ami in 1 he Intuitional 
Sphere, appears m an Intuitional body as a spirit possessing 
the aspe< ts of Wisdom and Activity On passing in turn, 
from this sphere to the next the higher menial, it leaves the 
aspect of Wisdom behind, and appears in a casual body as a 
spint possessing the aspect of activity To put tins some¬ 
what abstruse (hxtime m anothei form, the Monad has, 
at this stage, manifested itself in three spheres In the 
spiritual it has transfused spirit with Will, 111 the Intuitional 
it has transfused spirit with Wisdom, and in the higher 
Mental it has transfused spirit with Activity or Intellect, 
and it is now* a human ego, corresponding approximately 
to the common term ” soul,” an ego which, despite all 
changes, temains the same until eventually the* evolution¬ 
ary purpose is fulfilled and 1L is received back again into the 
Logos From the higher mental sphere the Monad desc *nds 
to the lower mental sphere and appears in a mental body as 
possessing mind, then betakes itself to the astral sphere 
and appears in the astral body as possessing emotions, and 
finally to the hhysical sphere and appears in a physical 
body as possessing vitahty. These three lower bodies, the 
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thl . astral, and th<- pbv-oal, const,! at,• tlm human 
mental, t , ;i , death and is lnn-vcd w.„ n the 

ats'lt self in\l,cse bodu's (.S, r Theosophy, Evolution, 
cohere Life Waves, Monsdic Sphere, Logos., 

^ \ Kihihsiic 101 m t o wring that bmn. h of magic 
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Mnn^ols : i 1 Siberia.) 
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m t„e m, 1st »f a g,eat up,on, and .iff r .dmimg ;; > 
was i,muted Tim sign ol n-.„gmtm„ ">/>. ■' > ma ■ 

Tim whole do, trme ol the smiru wv.s tha o, Who k u. • 
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Morelle, Paolo : Italy.) 

Morgan, Professor Be : < shv Spiritualism.) ^ 

Morgin le Fay : Sister oi Aithur and wife of Knnf 11(11 ( ' 
<,o.v \i t hill gave into lu-r keeping tin* ^ abba i d of i 
s \v, ird Kxc dil mi, but she g iw .1 to Sir Voi m s it 

loved and had a forced v Jibard made \rMnu , \ ^ 

n-in-cd the teal Hieith, but was avium hweivd b\ ■ 
She hgure-, as a Oueen of the Laud ol loiene uiu d- M1( 

.eppears in French and Italian lomanet* It wsMte w 10 

on one <k casion, thieve Lxcuhbur into a 1 >\m • 1( u ' - 

niesents her fivountcs with a ring and retains them by 
side as does Venus m Tannhauser Jler myth i" lL , m 

ol tint ol Los and Tithonus ami is probably de,i\, < * 

a suu and dawn myth . - 

Morien : It i« commonly supposed that Mount, <>' , 

as lie is sometime-, styled, was born at Horn- m a 
century, and it is also leported that, like Kuyuom m > 
and several other eirlv chvmists, he combined i \ ‘ 

ardour with Ins seu'iitihc tastes While still a ]U<1( )(> ’ 

and resident in his native city, d /onen becamt u< 411.111 1 
with the writings of Adlar, the Aiabi.ui plnlosop u t , am 
prad’i illy the youth's acquaintance with 1 hesc* 1 t \ < <>} 
into tense admiration, the result beiui' that h< 1 c 1 
filled with the desire to make the personal acquaintance o 
the author in question Accordingly he bade <u 
Home and set out for Alexandria, this being the nm t 
Adf.ir ; and, on reaching Ins destination, he had not <> 
long ere gaining his desired end. \ n<* lea.rned / ra 
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was repeatedly published, the first edition appearing at 
Pans in 1550. 

Morrell, Theobald : (See Spiritualism.) 

Morse, J, J. : A well-known English trance or inspirational 
medium who began to practice about 1870. Early in his 
career the phenomenon of ” elongation ” was witnessed m 
connection with him, but these physical manifest.itions 
soon ceased, and he developed trance-speaking faculties of 
a high order, and deli vet ed numerous eloquent discourses 
to spnituahsts throughout the country. 

Morzine, Devils of : {See Switzerland.) 

Moses, Rev. William Stainton : One of the best known 
mediums connected with modern spn ltualism, and probably, 
after Home, one of the most successful, lie was born in 
18jo, at Donington, m Lmcohishiie, the son oi a school¬ 
master, and was educated at Bedfoid Grammar School and 
Exeter, College, Oxford He made good progress .it the 
University, but before his final examination his health 
bioke down, and I10 was forced to go abioad On his 
return hi* graduated Master of Arts, and in 180 } was 
ordained Emm that time until 1870 lit* was a curate, 
first in the Isle ot Man and after Walds in Doisetshne 
Again his health gave way, and lie was obliged to abandon 
parish work, and seek a change of occupation I11 1870 
lie became tutor to the son of Dr and Mrs Stanhope Speer, 
with whom hi* resided, and who were henceforth among his 
staunchest suppoi tens A year 01 txvol.itei lie was appointed 
English master 111 University College Si hool, but increasing 
ll'-hoalth i ompelled him to retire 111 1890 Towards the 
close ot Ins life Mr. M<> svs suffered greatly bom depression 
and kindred nervous disorders Hw life as a clot gym in 
and as a schoolm is ter was beyond repioach, and his duties 
were discharged 111 a way that won respei t alike for his 
intelligence and efficiency 

Hi-, attention was fust duected fo spiritualism by the 
reading of R. Dale Owen’s book on The Debatable Land, 
in 1872 He attended numerous seam.es, held by such 
mediums as Home, and soon afterwards he himself devel¬ 
oped powerful mediunustn tendencies, and gave seances 
to the Speers and a few select friends The besf accounts 
of his sittings are those written by Dr and Mis Speeis 
who kept separate record> of the performances, and there 
are occasional account by otliers who were admitted to the 
circle The phenomena were at first confined to raps and 
levitations oi furniture, but gradually the manifestations 
became more varied and more pronounced Toiled aitides 
111 Mr. df oses‘ room moved about of themselves and foimed 
a cross on his bed, ” apports ” of pci fume, pincushions, 
pearls, and other articles were brought by the spn its, and 
the medium himself would float about the room Towards 
the end of the year ” spirit lights ” began to make their 
appearance, and seem to have created a profound impression 
on the sitters, though to judge from the descriptions they 
give, it would seem that Mr Podmorc’s explanation of 
'"bottles of phosphines” is not tar from the truth 
Musical instruments also were heard playing in the air, 
besides raps, thuds, and other noises 

Perhaps his most impoitant in mifestat ions, however, 
were the automatic writings published undei the title of 
Spirit Teachings These purported to come from scveial 
spirits, ” Imperator,” “ Rector,” and others, and were 
mostly of a theological c.iste Though oi a high ethical 
tendency, they evinced a departure from Christianity, and 
suggested the religion of spiritualism as the only rational 
human creed Unlike many automatic writings Mr. 
Moses’ productions were not written in extravagantly 
high-flown language, nor were they altogether meaningless. 
But it must be remembered that he was a man ot education 
and not likely to fall into such errors. 

Other work done by him in connection with Spiritualism 


was his assistance m the founding of the British National 
Association of Spmt uahsni, and to serve on the Councils of 
the Psychological Society, and the Society for Psychical 
Research He severed his connection with the latter body, 
however, because of the position they took up with legat’d 
to certain piofessional mediums. He was also president 
of the London Spiritual Alliance from 1884 onwards. 
Among his most popular works, besides Spirit Teachings, 
were Psychography, Spmt Identity, and The Higher Aspects 
of Spiritualism 

Why did Stainton Moses become a medium ? There are 
few questions more puzzling than this to the student of 
spiritual psyehologv That professional mediums, and 
those private mediums who have anything to gam by their 
perfmmances, should cany on deception fiom year to year, 
is i umpiehensible But that a clergyman, who had hitherto 
led an uneventful and exemplary' life, should deliberately 
and systematically practise a series of puerile tricks for I he 
purpose of m\sillying his friends, is certainly' not so. \Yc 
are forced to admit, then, either that his observers were 
victims to hj 11 in illation and self-deception, or that the 
phenomena he pioduceil were genuine manifestations from 
the spinL-vorld 

Moss-Woman The 1 The Moss or Wood Eolk, dwelt 111 the 
forests of Southern Germany 1 heir statuie was small and 
then form stiange and uncouth, beaimg a stiong resem¬ 
blance to certain trees with which they' nourished and 
deca\ed They were a simple, timid, and inoffensive 
race, and had little mtercomse with mankind , appicach¬ 
ing only at lare mteivals the lonely cabin ot the wood-mail 
01 loi ester, to bon ovv some ailicle ot domestic use, or to 
beg a little of the loud which the good wife was pieparmg 
for the family meal They' w'Oiild also for similar purposes 
appeal to labourers m the fields winch lay on the outskirts 
of the lmesP A loan or gilt to the Moss-people was 
always icpaid m unfold But the most highly-prized and 
eagerly-coveted of all mental gifts was a draught fiom the 
maternal hi east to their ow'11 little ones , foi this they held 
to be a soveiejgn remedy for all the ills to winch their 
natures wen* subject Yet was it only in the extienuty of 
dangei that they could so overcome then natural diffidence 
and timidity as to ask this boon for they knew that moital 
mothers turned from such nurslings with disgust anil fear. 
It w'ould appear that the Moss 01 Wood folk also lived 111 
some parts of Scandinavia Thus w'c are toM that in the 
churchy aid of Stoic Deciding, 111 Zealand, there aie the 
remans of an oak wood winch w'ere trees by' day' and 
w'arnors by night 

Mountain Cove Community, The : A spiritualistic community 
founded in Mountain Core, Eayctte Co , Virginia, in the 
autumn of 1851, under tin* leadership of the Rev. James 
Scott and the Rev T L 11.11 ns Both mediums had 
settled in Auburn m the previous year, and had obtained 
a considerable following While Harris was absent m 
New' York the command to form a lommumty at Mountain 
Cove was given through the mediumship of Scott, and 
about a hundred persons accompanied him to Virginia. 
The numbers were obliged to deliver up all their possessions, 
again at the command of the spirits Dissensions arose and 
pecuniary difficulties w'ere experienced, and only the advent 
of T L llanis in the summer of 1852 saved the community 
from dissolution However, the dissensions and difficulties 
remained, and early m 1853 the community finally broke up. 

Muscle-reading : The concentration of thought on any particu¬ 
lar object produces a tendency' to muscular activity. Tims 
if a name be thought of the muscles of the larynx may 
range themselves a^ if fm the pronunciation ot that name. 
This is known as “ subconscious whispering ” Or there 
may be an unconscious movement towards the object in 
the mind. It is the interpretation of these involuntary 
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movements by a second person, oi percipient, th.it Ire- 
(piently passes for genuine telepathy The thought- 
reudmg exhibited on the public platform, when it is not the 
result of fraud, may be in reality munle-reading The *ut 
of reading these slight muscular indications of the thoughts 
may be unconscious or instinctive—indeed, must be so, since 
they are much too line to be perceived by the grosser 

consciousness 

Myers, Frederic William Henry f?.«s 13-kjou poet, essayist, 
and student of psyHnc si inn e, w.is horn .it Kcswn ki 
Cumberland, and educated at Cheltenham and Cninbi idge 
In 1S05 he became c lassical lecturer then*, but m ihyj* 
abandoned tins pod loi that of school inspector lie 
published seveial volumes of poems and essnvs, some of the 
former of considerable beauty, though it is < he fly ns an 
essayist that lie is known lie has done excellent work in 
the region of psychic science, being one of the original 
group who founded the Society for Psychical !<<•-,<•.u<h 111 
iSSj, and rem Lining to the end of his life one of its most 
useful members Though he did not belong to the sceptical 
si hool of which Mr F Pod more is the thief represent.!! 1 ve, 
Mr Myers' \ie\v-]ioi'it was decidedly not that of the 
average spn dualist The evidence tor the sur\ n al of the 
soul aftet death he found not in the somewhat pm nlc 
“spirit ” manifestations, but m the s ulhmimd ( onsiion s- 
nes sg tliat wrnle region that lies beneath the threshold of 
man’s ordinary const musuess, wherein My Myrm believed 
to discern traces of unused iacullies, ( Ian \ oy,uit e, 1 etio- 
cogiution, precognition, telekincsia, and so on .Ml tlie 
phenomena ot trance, hypnotism, automatism, and 
spiiitunhsm he giouped togethei as phenomena of the 
subliminal 1 onsriousness The iesults of his ieseaiches 
weie embodied in a posthumous work entitled Unman 
Personality and its Sunnval of Modify Death (loop He 
also wrote the lutrodm tion to Gurney's Uhanta ans of the 
laying He died at Rome 111 i«g>f and was bln led at 
Keswick 

Myoirnncy was a method of divination by lats 01 mu e and is 
supposed to be alluded to ill Isaiah lxvi, 17 I h< 11 
peculiar cries, or some mat ked devastation 1 ommit t( d 1 >y 
them, was taken for a prognostic of evil .Phan 1 dates 
that I'abius Maximus resigned the dictatoiship 111 1 onsr- 
quence of a warning from these cicutmes , and ( assms 
Flaminius, according to Varro, retired from tin* < oiumand 
of the cavahy foi no greater reason From Herodotus we* 
learn that the aim? of Sennachemb. when he invaded Fgypt 
was infected by mice 111 the night, and then quiveis and 
hows gnawed in pieces , in the morning, therefore, being 
without arms, they fled 111 confusion, and many of them 
were slam Such a foreboding of evil could not very well 
be questioned, or its consequences aveited, by the com- 
mmder, but very different was the case when one of Fato’s 
soldiers told lnm in attnght th.it the rats had gnawed one 
of his shoes. Cato replied that the prodigy would have 
been much greater if the shoe had gnawed a rat 1 llor- 
apollo in his curious woik 011 tin* Hieioglvplncs oi Pgypt, 
describes the rat as a symbol ol destrm turn, and, vvh.it is 
more to our purpose, the Hebrew name of this animal is 
from a root which signifies to separate, divide, 01 judge, 
and it has been remarked by one of the commentators on 
Horapollo that the mouse has a finely discriminating taste. 
An Egyptian MS. 111 the '* Pibliotheque Koyale " at 
Pans, contains the representation of a soul going to judg¬ 
ment, in which one of the* figures is depicted with the head 
of a rat and the well-known wig it is understood that the 
Pybian rats and the mouse of Scripture aie the same* as the 
Arabian jerboa, which is characterised by a long tail, bushy 
at the end, and short lore-legs Tiie mice and emcrods 
of gold, I Sam v., 6, 7, were essentially charms having a 
precise symbolic meaning. 
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Mysteries : from tin* Hreek Woik wnnn, to shut tin* mouth 
and nneste s an initiate a teim tor what is send 01 cmi- 
( 'ea!ed _ Although certain mvstnn’s wei e umloubtedlv 
part ot the initiatory ceremony ol the pi jests of mu lent 
Egypt, we aie igr.uuant of fhm exact tteiul. ami tin* teim 
is usually used in t oiniei tion with t <*1 tain si mi-religious 
eeiemonn-s held bv various < nils m am lent (beeit* fhe 
mvs/nies were indeed senet c ults, to which only iCitaiil 
initiated pi oplc* wete admitted altei a period of ptelvininai v 
preparat toil After this initial period ol pun lie, 1 1 ion » aine 
tin* mv-dic communication or exluu tation, then the re\t la- 
tion to the ncoph\ <i> ol certain holy things, tin* crowning 
wuth the gai land -i, and last 1 v the* c ommnnioii with the <h i1 v 
l>ut tin* iiif/n it s appear to hav e curled round tin* sc'i 
dramatic i epresc ntatnm or in> stci v-pla v ol tin* hte 
del tv 

It has otten been advanced as a likely thc'oiy to .ucount 
for tin* pi ev ale in e ot tin sc.* mv stie cults m ( d rce e, t hat they 
at(* of pn llcdlenn oiigiiq and that the Pc lasgn aboriginal 
people of the c'ouuti y sf i o\ cHc it om i al t hen religions ii om the 
the o\es of then conquuois 1 *»u 1 against this has to he 
weighed tin* evidence that )or tin* most pait the higher 
otiii f-i of these cubs wen' m tin* hands of aiistociats, who, 
it may he* n asonabls mlc ntd, had hut little to do with the 
mfeiior strata oi the population which icpiese tiled the 
Pelasgic pi opkf Again, tin* divinities wot shipped m the 
mv liin s possi ■>s for the most p.ut (iieek nanus, and many 
of them aie t < i lamp gods evolved upon Hellenic .soil al a 
comj >ai al i v el \ late pt i loci \\ <* find a number ol them 
associated with tin* lealm of the dead The caith-god oi 
goddess is in most countries oltc n allied with the povvcis 
of darkness If is fiom tin* limit i woi Id that gi am anst's, 
and thrreiore we aie not surpnsed to Imd that 1 )< inetei, 
He, and Aglauios, ,uc ideiiidud with the nuclei woi Id 
Put there weie also tin* mvdeins ol Mb me., of lle<ate, 
and the ( heiite>, some ol which inav In* legal dt'd as 
foi ms of the gi eat ear t h-mot hei 

The worships of Hiouysus, Tiophomou-., and /agrc'iis 
were also of a mysterious nature The Hcusimun and 
Oiplui unysft m > ate undoubtedlv those ol most linpoitumc* 
to tin' oc c ult student , and ft om 11n* n suits ol a i * ha o logy, 
such ,ls \ ase painting and so loitli, we have bee n able to 
glean souk g< m I al idea ol tin* ticiid of tlic'-c 'That is not 
to sav that the tnail of the mvstciv is revealed to us by 
am such ill ust rut ions, but the supplement ed I >_\ what the 
(hi islian fat he rs weie able to glean k gaiding the se mystic, 
(ults, enable us to pusii out investigations m the pioper 
(piarters I mpoi taut as such m ittei i->, howcvei, it is 
extnmrelv slight m < liarac U'i 

lltua s —The mysteries of hleusis had loi tin'll piiru.ii 
adoration 1 h meter, Korc* or 1 Visejdnfjti , tin' motiiei 
and the daughter whose m\1h is too well known to 
iequiie i<_ petition lure Pluto, tin 1 third tiguii in flic* 
drama is so uinmpoi taut as to he relegated to the lac k- 
giound Otlu'r • mimeless ” divinities appear to have 
bei n associated with thgsc, undei the name of tin gods ” 
and " the goddesses”, but the tluoiv that those aie 
.suppose! to descend from an aboi iginal period, when gods 
weie nameless, is too absurd foi < 1 Ktussn»n I he nainHc ss 
god is of no value' to anyone, not even a savage, and a 
mere nodding acquaintance with mythological scicm e is 
surely sntin.ient io dmw that such name 1( ss gods ar c merely 
those who**,* higher names .ire hidden and unspoken In 
Fmpt, foi example, the ( oncept of the Concealed Name 
was extremely common Tin* ‘ name ot power «>* a 
god it discov'ered, 1 flowed on the discovers sway over 
that del tv, and we must thereto! e dismiss the idea of tho 
nameless di\ initit s of Kinesis as not >» 
nu Uioloipcal fa. t A mote probable mi w is tli.it » » i 
would make these "ods lat.r lilies ol the mamed pan 
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Plato and Kore ; but tins, in V tew of the facts |nst stated, 
is also unlikely Dionvsus is also a future of some import¬ 
ance m tbe Kleusiman mysteiy, end it has been thought 
that Orphic livtiucnee brought about his presem e m the 
cult, but traces ot ()rphic doctime have not been dis¬ 
covered m what is known oi the my:>(nu V molt* be tiling 
personality in the great ritual drama is that of Lu c hns, 
who appe irs to he none ot her than 1 >ion\ mis under a not in. i 
name 1 >ut Dionysus or Tacelnis dot's not appear to be a 
[inni iry Injure of the mvHcry 

We ibid m early Greek legends allusions to the sacred 
character of tlu- Kleu'-imaii w v-A nt's From the hfth 
century their organisation was m the hands of the Athenian 
city,—the royal inkr of whu h undertook the general 
management, along with a commit tee of mi pep. ision The 
rites took place at the ntv ol bteusis, and weie celebrated 
by a hereditaiv pnestliood, the Fumotpedie Tin v alone, 
or rat ner tin ir high priest, could peneiiate into the imn’r- 
niost holy ol holies, but there were also pi icstesses and 
humic al tend oits on the god(J i>L oes 

The celebration of the inv > n \ *<> fa i as i ,lii be gleaned, 
\' T as somewhat as follows • hi the m-upli ol September, the 
I’.lt uMiuaii lloiv Things were lakui botn I In* varied <itv to 
Athens, a.iid placed m tin 1 hfeiisimon 'Tin se probably 
< <moisted to some extent of smiil statues of the goddesses 
Pnret' davs afteiwards the t at' c humeiis asa'iubted to 
lu*arken to the exhortation of mv* ot tin 1 priest-., m whu'h 
those who w.'ie foi am i eason nmvo’thy of initiation were 
solemnly v inv'd to depcj l All must be (ireyks or Romans 
above a ceitam age, and women and even slaves were 
admitted , bat foreigners and (rimmals might not partaki' 
L'ne t undid.ib s vveie questioned .is to 1 tn ir jiniilicntuin, and 
especially as n-guids tin* food ahull the\ liad eaten during 
that period Alter this assembly, they betook themselves 
to the sea shore and bathed m tlu* sea, lx ing sprinkled 
aftei vvaids with tin 1 blood ot pigs A sacrifice was ottered 
up, and several da\ s attei wnnjs the gre.it Hleusiuiun pio- 
cisvioa commenced its journey along the sacred way, its 
central figure being a statue of lacchus Many shrines 
weiu visited on the way to Fleusis, whtre, upon their 
arrival, they celebrated a midnight orgy 

11 is dilhoult to come at what <>ccm red m the inner circle , 
but tlu r<* appe u to hav e been two grades in tin' i eh brati-on, 
and we know that a ye.u elapsed before a person who had 
achieved one glade b?rante Jit for election to the login r. 
Regarding tlie aitua! uiual m the hall ol nivdoa, a great 
deal ot Conti oerny has talon place, but it is certain (hat 
a dram itic iep%o'nt itioii was the ( eiitiul jioint of oiu n st, 
the chief chat acters m which wrie probably Demeter and 
Kore, and that tire myth of the lost daughter and the 
son owing mother was enacted befoje a highly-impressed 
audience It has been state'll that the birth of I.ui bus was 
animunci d dm mg tire ceremony, but this lias not been 
h inch'd clown to in on good authority ()f scenic display, 
there was probably little or none, as ('\eava1ion has proved 
that there wn * not room fot it, and we Jmd notlnng regard¬ 
ing suuiery in the accounts pn sented m many ins* np+ions , 
but hue appnP 1 of tlu' actors was probably most magniheent, 
and Was heightened by the RembvjuHesque elfect of gloom 
and torchlight 

"But certain sacred symbols were also displa\ ed before 
the eyes of the ('lee t Tinea; appear to have been small 
idols of the goddesses* of great antiquity and sanctity. 
We know that the original symbols of deity are jealously 
guarded by many savage' priesthoods for example, the 
lJapes of Brazil keep careful watch over the symbols of 
Jump it i, the'ir god, and thes*' are shown only to the initia¬ 
ted—any worn m who cists (‘yes on them being instantly 
poisoned It is also stated by Hippolytus that the ancients 
were shown a cut corn stalk, the symbol of Demeter and 


Kore This, however, can hardly be trusted ail}' more 
than the theory that the Kleusituans worshipped the 
actual corn <is a elan totem Tom as a totem is not un¬ 
known elsewhere, as tor example in Peru, where the u 
or god lings of the m.u/.e lielcls were* probably originally 
totcinie , and we know that amongst savage people totem- 
ism often c.uiies in its tram the coneejit of the full-tledged 
mvsteiv But if the Kh'usnu.m coni was a totem, it was 
ccitamlv tin* only torn totem km.mm to Gieece, and coni 
totems are r.ire The totem has usually initiated with tin* 
hunting condition of nnn when he amves at the agiicul- 
turul stage we generally find that a. fie'sh pantheon has 
slowly evolvt'd, m wlueh full-hedged gods took the place 
of Hu* old totemic deities The coin appears to him as a 
living thing It is growth, and witlnn it icsides a spirit 
Therefore' the deity which is evolved bom this concept is 
mor-' likely to be of animistic than ol totemistic oiigm 
The neophvte Was then made one with th(' deity, by 
paitaking of holy food or drink It will be* recalled that 
when Persephone reached the dm k shores of Hades she 
partook of the food of the dead thus tendering it im¬ 
possible for her to letiun ()nce the human soul eats or 
(bulks m 1 lades, it may not n turn to (with This belief is 
universal, and it is highly piob.fhh tli.it it was s\ mbohsed 
m the Ivleusmiaii mv^/nws There was nothing, however, 
particularly seeiel about this sacrament, as it n painted 
on many vao's which h.ivt' been brought to light A great 
deal of the ritual imdoubtedlv p.ti took ot t he ehaiaetu of 
agncultmal magic,—a (lewiiptmn ol s\mjuthetie soreen. 
Among barbarians the medn me-maii sprinkles water 
over the soil to incite the ram-spnit to do likewise It is 
not long ago wn< e-, in the Isle of Mull, a long carved stone 
m a ceitain churehvaid was tilled with water, until tlu 
depressions upon it overflowed, to symbolise a well-watered 
country All soils of imitative rites took place on similar 
occasions—most of which will be familiar to students of 
folklore. It has been thought that the token of the grow¬ 
ing corn may have served as an emblem ol man’s iomu rec¬ 
tum, and the fact that most persons approach the Fleu- 
siman mystrrin s for the purpose of ensimng themselves a 
liappy immortality would go far to piove this. M. T'oucart 
has ingeniously put I<award the theory that the object of 
ihe Jvleusnunn my-'lt t was nun h the same as that of the 
Egyptian l'x>ok of (hr Dead, to provide the initiates with 
claboiate iules lor avoiding the dangeis oi tin' urnlri- 
woi Id, ami to instruct tlu ni in the necessary niagn a) 
formula* But it does not appear than any such purpose 
was attained m the mysitne* , and we know of no magic 
formula* recited m connection with them lb midship 
with tlu* Holy Mother and Daughter was to the Eleusiinan 
votary the chief assurance* of immortality. 

A great many offshoots ot the Eleusmian cult were 
established in several parts of ('.recce 

Dionysiac —1 he most important cult next to the Kleu- 
sininn was the < )rphir, which probably arose in Phiygia, 
and which came to be associated with the name of Dion¬ 
ysus, originally a god of vegetation, who was of course also 
a divinity of the nether world In this case, it was also 
desired to enter into communion with him, that linmoitahty 
might be assured lbs celebrations were marked by orgies 
of a baeclnc description, in which it was thought that the 
neophyte partook for the nonce of the chaiactcr and the 
power of the deity himself. 'Hie rites of the cult of Diony¬ 
sus weie on a much lower grade than those of Fleusis, and 
partook more of the barbarian element, and the devouring 
of an animal victim was supposed to symbolise tlie incar¬ 
nation, death and resurrection of the divinity. Later the 
l>ioiv\siac niyslerus became purified, but always retained 
something of their earlier hysteric' character The cult 
possessed a fanly wide propaganda, and docs not appear 
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to have been regarded by the «,\"es of its time with ^icat 
Iriemdlincss. The golden tablets relating to the (irphic 
mV si(M-v found in tombs m (ireere, Crete and Italy, contain 
fi<laments of a «.:u red hymn As early as the fluid < entnry 
)iC it was l>uiied with the dead as an amulet 1o protect 
lum from tin' dangers of the* unde rworld, and 1 lit* fiaynn nts 
l)rar upon them meantafions of a manual (liar.utu 

{tti s and S \'hrh‘ — -These myslnir s anivi d af .1 lafer 
period ;n Hellenic soil Fassirmate* and violent in the 
c\1 reitie, thev vet Rained considerable sway in a more 
(l-umerate aRe, and communion with the d< itN was usually 
attained bv bathing 111 blood in the tain ohdium or b\ the 
lettmy of blood 

These Plow yum >nv r drnr s were full of the < oik t ptnm of 
Ihc 1 re-birtli of the Rod Atlis, who was also of an apiarian 
character, and in brief it may be said of these m\stir 
( nils as a whole that they were piimanlv barbai lan acne ul- 
tural Tites to some extent ml ellec t u.ilist d 

Mlihriiff The Mifhrair < ult was ot P< rsian 

onyin, Mhhra, a personification. of 1 aght lump wiylnppi d 
m t hat ( otmtr\ somi' 11 \ e hundred \ (sirs be fore the ( hristi.m 
na C'anied into Asia Minor by small colonies of magi, 
it was largely mtinemed by the religions with whu h it was 
brought into contact C'haldean Astrology conti lbuted 
mu«h of the on ult traditions smrounding the nod ot t!ie 
Sun-god, while to a certain extent it became hellewi/ed 
when ’the Magi strove to briny the more barbaric portion of 
their dogma and its usages into harmony with the Ih flmuc 
ideal To the* ait of (1 recce also it owed th.it ideal n pre¬ 
sentation of Mi t lira Tauroc ton mis whu h forme d the n filial 
oh|e<t in the* temples of the* cult The Wide yeoyraphn al 
area it tinversed anel the immense influence thus ewnivel 
was, however, due to the Kom.iris The rites originally 
truehed Koine*, Plutarch tells us, throuyh flu* acem. \ of 
( llu ian priates compicwed and taken! there by Kompey 
Another sou ice, doubt less, was throuyh the large number of 
Asipie slaves (*mplo) ed in Koman households Ayain the 
Kom hi stildim y must have carried the Mithraic cult to 
Koine as llu v ceitainlv \vi*re 1 1 11* means of its diffusion, as 
far north as the' mountains of Scotland, and *u>uthwaids 
to the* borders of the* Sahara 1 Vsert 

Mithraism may be said to have been the on!\ In my 
religion wlmh ('hi 1stianit\ found to combat It was 
strong enouyh to exert a formative 1 influence on ceituin 
Christian cloc time"-, such as those relative to the' emf of the 
world and the powers of lie'll Mitlna was e^sent mM\ the 
dn nut v of benelu e'ue e He was flu* yenius of celestial 
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1 r V , "‘.’r/ 1 I(Tn,, ‘ ! " { ut ,n1(lnu Uh(l An almost as. anc 
11,11,11 ni llh "‘ ,s demanded nu hulim- pioldueni lastm- m d 
! m ; 1,1 ‘ 1110,1 "'M' “i " ll( ni «’ nyolnp the nt.-s' was 

tu on, and l.rlom Miienny the fuyhn nadrs a << oniony 
(Ull.d fin Sae rann nt was field whem eonseualed hiead 
md wine weir ]Uitaken of Ihutiulu Inals <.| stiuiyih, 
fadh and endurm.. we m -.-one tluoiudi 1,\ all, a stoie.ii 
utlitudr and fmlhn. limy nioial < omay Ik my demanded as 
sum of film bs 111 the pai tie punt The dnnkmy of flu* 
'-acted wine, and tin baptmu of blood, wen i uppo-etl to 
bnny it. the initiate' not only nialciia! he m fit but wndorn 
* h< v -, ’ vc pow er to e ojnb.it evil, 1 he pow < i to attain to ,m 
immo,-talitv sue h as that of Ihcir cod \n tud* 1 e.l }iii< ds 
wen' e on ne 1 t ( d with tins 1 ult, who ku t hftilK e an led on the 
01 emit tradition and us;u T < s, such as that of initiation the 
rite's ed vein'll wtm anluous, the* tendirm of a peipetual 
tne on tin alt.us , ]aa\eis to the Sun at dawn, 110011 and 
ewrinny Them wcie sae nines and hlutions, musnal 
this nicludmy tony psalmodies anej m\-tie Hunts The 
da \ s Ot Hie week wile euth sa < 1 ed to a J * 1 . ’ lie't, t he <l,i \ ot 1 lie' 
bun lu me lie Id • spt'i inllv holy Them wem seanmal 
fe'stiv ,;1 h, the* both of the 'sun be my soirmm/ed on the 25II) 
ot Utetmlxi, and the i<piinn\<s we 1 e d.ns of Kyoieum, 
while the lniMations wen held prefcrahK m the ''pilin', m 


hylit, e mlowtny the earth with all its benefits As m lus 
character of the Sun be' puts darkness to fliyhf so by a 
natural transition lie came to re'present ethically truth and 
rip rynt V, tlie sun of yoodnc'ss winch corupicrs the niylit of 
mil To him was ascribed tlie character of Mediator 
betwixt Hod and man , his cre'cel promised a resm 1 ea iron 
t<> a future life' o| hap])iness and felicity Knclly the 
story of Mithra is this His life he owed to no moital 
mothe'r In tin* yloorn of a cavern Mithra spiany to hemy 
from the heart of a roe k, see'n by none but humble shepherds 
He yrew 111 sfr<*nytli and courage, excelling all, and used 
Ins powers to rid the world of evil. Of all lus deeds of 
prowi'ss, however, that one became the central motive' of 
bis cult wheTcin, bv slaying a bull, itself possessed of 
divine potentialities, he dowered the earth with friiitlulness 
and miraculous crevps From the* spinal cord of the' hull 
'■•prang tin* wheat of man’s daily bread, ftom its blood the 
V1,1( k ‘ s ° u rce of the sacred drink of the Mv'tcrn*, and horn 
its seed all the different species of useful animals Aftcu 
this bemTicent deed Mithra ruled m the heavens, yet still 
cevpiny watch and ward over mankind, granting the 
petitions asked in lus name. Those wdio followed him, who 
W( Ic hiitiated into his mysteries passed under his divune 
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channels, but by dint of introspection, culminating m the 
feeling that tho individual partakes of the divine natuie 
Mysluism h.is been identified with pantheism by some 
authorities ; but it differs from pantheism in that its 
motive is iehgimis. Hut mysticism is greatly more speeula- 
Itve than ordinary religion and instead of commencing its 
flights of thought from the human side, starts from the 
divine nature rather than from man l'he name mysticism 
c innot be applied to any particular system Whereas 
religion teaches submission of the will and the ethical har¬ 
monies of life, mysticism strains after the realisation of a 
union with God linnself The mystic desires to be as 
close to God as possible, if not indeed part of the Divine 
Essence Itself, whereas the oidinary devotee of most 
religious .systems merely desires to walk m Gol's wav and 
obey His will 

Mysticism may be said to have oiigmated in tin 1 East, 
where; it probably evolved from kindred philosophic con¬ 
cepts The unreality of things is taught bv most Asiatic 
religions, especially by Biahnunism and Buddhism, and 
the sense of the woith ol human peisonality m these is 
small (tsce India). 1 he Suits of Persia may be said to be a 
link between the more austeie Indian mvstu •> and those of 
Europe We find Sufism first arising in the ninth century 
among the lVrsian Mahommedans, jiroWbly as a protest 
against the severe monotheism of tlieir religion , but in all 
likelihood more ant lent springs contribute to its revival 
In the Persia of Hafiz and Saadi, pantheism abounded, and 
their magmlicent poetry is read by Mahornnu clans as 
having a deep mystical significance, although for the most 
part it deals with love and intoxication. In all probability 
more is read into these poems than exists beneath the 
surface, but at the same time it is certain that many of them 
exhibit the fervour of souls searching for communion with 
the highest. The list' of Alexandi tail Neoplatonism 
((| v ) was the signal for the introdut turn of nnstiusm 
to a waiting Europe, and as this stage of mysticism 
has been fully reviewed in a special article on the 
subject, there is no necessity to follow it here It may be 
mentioned, however, that Neoplatonism made a definite 
mark upon eaily Christianity, and we find it mirrored in 
many ol the patristic writings of the sixteenth century 
it was Erigena who m the ninth century transmitted to 
Europe the so-called writings of Dionysius the Areopagite 
thus giving rise to both the scholasticism and mysticism 
of the middle ages Erigena basi d Ins own system upon 
that of Dionysius. This was the so Called “negative 
theology “ winch places God above all categotles and 
designates Him as Nothing, or The Incomprehensible 
Essence from which the world of primordial causes is 
eternally created This creation is the Word or Soil of 
God, in Whom all substantial things exist , but God is the 
beginning and end of everything Oil tins system Christian 
mysticism may be said to have been founded with little 
variation. With Erigena reason tnd authority were 
identieal, and in this he agrees with all speculative mystics , 
whereas scholasticism is characterised by' the acceptance 
by reason of a given matter which is pie-supposed even 
when it cannot be understood It seemed to Engena that 
in the scholastic system religious truth was external to the 
mind, while the opposite view was fundamental to mysticism. 
That is not to say that mysticism according to Engena is a 
meie subordination of reason to faith Mysticism indeed 
places every confidence in human reason, and n is essential 
that it should have the unity ol the human mind with the 
divine as its mam tenet ; but it accepts nothing from 
without, and it posits the higher faculty of reason over the 
realisation of absolute truth. 

Medneval mysticism may be said to have originated 
from a reaction of practical religion against dialectics in 


which the true spirit of Christianity was then enshiined. 
Thu-* St Bernard opposed the dry scholasticism of 
Abelard His mysluism was profoundly piactical, and 
do lIs chiefly with the means by r which man may attain the 
knowledge of God. This is to be accomplished through 
contemplation and withdrawal fioin the world Thus 
asceticism is the soul of medneval m\Mirism , but he 
mistakenly' averred regaulmg self-love that it is proper to 
love out selves for God's sake, or because God loved us , 
thus merging self-love m love for God We must, so to 
speak, love ourselves m God, m Whom we ultimately lose 
ourSrlve-, 'Thus St Bernard is almost Buddhistic, and 
indeed his mysticism is of the universal type Perhaps 
Hugh of St Victor, a contemporary of St Bernard's, did 
moi e to dev elop the tenets of mysticism , and his monaster y 
of Augustmiaiis near Pans became, under his influence, a 
great centre of mysticism One of his apologists, Richard 
of St Victor, declares that the objects of mystic contem¬ 
plation are partly above reason, and partly, as regards 
intuition, contrary' to reason The protagonists of this 
theory, all of whom issued fiom the same monastery, were 
known as flu* Vic tonnes, who put up a stout light against the 
dialectic inns and schoolmen Bonaventura, who died m 
1274, was a disciple of this school, and believer in the 
facultv of m vs tic intuition In the twelfth and thntecnth 
(entuiic-i, tin' worldhness ot tin 1 chinch aroused much 
opposition amongst layunen, and Us c old formalism created 
a reaction towards a more spiritual icginie Many' sei ts 
arose sm h as the Wahlenscs, the Kalhan, and the Beguines, 
all ol which stiove to infuse into their teachings a warmer 
enthusiasm than that which burned m the heart of the 
church of then tune In Germany, mysticism made great 
strides, and Machthild of Magdeburg, and Elizabeth of 
Thuringia, were, if not the originators of mysticism 111 
Geimany, peihap-. the earliest supporters of it Joachim 
of Mores and Amalrie of Bena wrote strongly' in favour ot 
the reformed church., and their writings are drenched with 
mystical loins, derived for the most part from luigeiia 
Joachim mapped out tin* duration of the world into three 
ages, that of the bather, that of the Son, and that of the 
Spirit,- the first of winch was to commence with the year 
1 .Mo, and to be imiuguiated by' the general adoption of the 
life monastic and contemplative A sect called The New 
Spirit, or The Free Spirit, became widespread through 
northern France, Switzerland and Germany, and these 
did much to infuse the spirit of mysticism throughout the 
German land 

It is with Eckhart, who died in 1427, Unit we get the 
juncture of mysticism with scholastic theology. Ot his 
doctrine it has been said “ The ground of your being 
lies in God Reduce yemi self fo that simplicity', that root, 
and von are m God there is no longer any distinction 
between your spu it and the* divine, —you have escaped 
personality' and finite limitation Your particular, c,feature 
self, as a something separate and dependent on God, is 
gone So also, obviously, your crcatuiely will Hence¬ 
forth, therefore, what seems an inclination of ymurs is m 
fact the divine good pleasure You arc; fiee from law. 
You ate above means. The very will to do the will ot 
God is resolved into that will Use'll This is the Apathy, 
the Negation, the' Poverty, he commends With Eckhart 
personally this self-reduction and deification is connected 
with a rigorous asceticism and exemplary moral excellence 
Yet it is easy to see that it may be a merely intellectual 
process, consisting in a man s thinking that he is thinking 
himself away from his personality He declares the 
appearance of the Son necessary to enable us to realize 
our sonslnp , and yet his language implies that this realiza¬ 
tion is the perpetual incarnation of that Son—does, as it 
were, constitute him. Christians are accordingly not less 
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the sons of God by grace than is Christ, by nature Believe 
yourself divine, and the Son is brought forth in you The 
Saviour and the saved arc dissolved together in the blank 
absolute substance. ” 

With the advent of the black death, a great spmt of 
remorse swept over Europe in the fourteenth eentuiy, and 
a vast revival of piety took place This resulted in the 
foundation in Germain of a society of h i lends of God, whose 
chief object was to strengthen each other in mb rcomse 
with the Creator Perhaps the most distinguished of 
these were Tuuler, and Nicolas of Basle, and the society 
numbered m my inmate's of the chnstei, as well as wealthy 
men of commeice and others Uussbroec k frj \ ) the 
great lhitch nnstic, was conn*.cteel with them, but Ins 
mysticism is perhaps more intensely practical than that 
of am* othei visional y It is the mae'hinn \ by wIik'i 
the union with God is to be- eth'cted whieh most atti.vet's 
bun In Ruysbroee k's life-time a mystical society arose 
in Holland (.ailed the Brethren of the Common Lot, v»ln> 
founded an establishment at which Groot dispensed the 
principles of mvAuum to Kadcwyn and Thomas a 
Kempis 

T he attitude of oivifntau at the period of the Reforma¬ 
tion is peculiar We find a m\ stical piopaganda juetend- 
ing to be st'iit foith by a body of Rosie 1 ucians d« nouiu mg 
Roman Catholicism m tin* fiercest terms, and we also 
obs( rye the spin! of stmngly within those bodes 

which resisted the coldness and formalism of the Roman 
Chinch On the othtl hand, howevi r, we tmd tin jutmipfis 
of Luther strongly opposed bv some of the moM notable 
mystics of his time But the Reformation paG, wvshi ejfu 
wt'iit on its way, divided, it is tine, so fai as the outwaid 


Naylor 

fheologieil principles of its votaries wvu* conrerned. but 
strongly united m its general jninciph«s 

H is with Nicholas of Kusa, who died 111 Ij6j, that 
mysticism triumphs o\ei s, holastuism Nicolas is the 
protagonist of sujier-knowledge, 01 that higher ignorance 
which is the know 1* dge of the intellect in rontia-distim ton 
to the mere knowledge of the undeistandmg lbs dm tunes 
coloured those of Giordano Hi nun and Iin theosophy ier- 
tamly preceded lhat of PaiaceKus The next great name 
we meet with m mWnrm? is that of Boehme (<| v ), who 
ome and foi all systematised Grimm philosophy ’ The 
Roman ihtitrh juodm id many m\stus of note m the 
sixUe-nth and sexentrenth lentuues, notably hi.unis of 
Sites, Mini Guyon and Mo linos.- the list two of wdm h 
W(tc the ju'olagonists ot Ometism, which set forth the 
theory that Ihtie should be no pleasure' in the pi net lie of 
isin, and that God did not i\ist foi the enjoyment of 
man Perhaps the vnnbM studmG of Boehme weie 
William Law (q \ ), ioS<» to 1701, and Saint Martin u\ \ ), 
1 / n to 1 So3 

Put all liivslu ism is not ncoss.mK identified with sett, 
although nndoubPdU its st fongln ilds m this lountiy 
to day .ne to be humd 111 leitniu 1 inch's of the ( huiih of 
t"ghoul flute an still with us juWuwho, juohsVmg 
no del 1 mt(' theological tmdy ate \et m\stus in virtue <it 
f hi 11* ch air foi unity with, m pi oxitml \ to the 1 Vp y, by 
wliat tluy e ill ‘ maim d ” methods 'These are obse'uie, 
and an* piobubR the lesult of jicrs.uial (\poiemis, w'lm li 
it is in >t g 1 \ • n to e\ < 1 \ one to ( o uypi 1 he nil , but w h 11 h, 
mwitluhss, ma\ b< \u\ leal inched lot a good sum- 
mam (>j Slid) Hi tilt’ lud/1 is 1 efei i ed to Mr A h. 

Mattes . L t>!)i (i tht Attn ; „ tin / ,1 t , \ t \* also h\( 1 \n 

LiuhilnU's MvAnnm and I hr ii av. 


** N ” Rays : '(See Emanations.) 

Nagualism : [Srr Mexico.) 

Names, Magical : (%r Egypt.) 

NapellllS : A jilaut with narcotic, properties, with which Van 
Helmont experiment ed lie says that, having on one 
occasion loughlv jirejinied tIn' root, he tasbd it with lus 
longue, and m a very short time found that the centre of 
thought and intellect was situated m tin ])it of hu stomach 
An tinusu il clarity and distinctness of thought rendered 
the experience a pleasant one, and he sought on iuture 
occasions to repeat it by the same means, but without 
success After about two horns he felt a '■light dizziness 
and thereupon thought in the norm U fashion with his 
biam But thioughout the stiange exprtnnce he was 
conscious that lib soul still remained 111 the brain as a 
governing power 

Napper, Dr., of Saudford m Buckinghamshire, who, according 
to Lilly ” outwi'ut Forman in physic and hoi muss of life, 
cured flie falling sickness jierfectlv by constellated rings, 
and some disease-, bv amulets” He was piobably of the 
stock of the Scottish Napiers though his family had 
been settled 111 England since Henry the Eighth's tune 
Nastrond : The Scandinavian and Icelandic Hell, said to be 
of an icy tomjierathn e It lies m the lowest depths of 

NilTheim ; it is a ' d.uk abode far from the sun , ” its 
gates face ‘ the cutting north ; ” ” its walls art' formed of 
wrcithed snakes, and their venom is ever falling like lain ” 
It is surrounded by dark and poisonous streams, and 
Nidhog, the great dragon, who dwells beneath the central 
root of Ygdrassil, torments and gnaws the dead Here 
it is that Loin is chained to a splintered rock, whore the 
venom of the snake Skada falls on him unceasingly , and 
it is believed that Ins shuddering is the cause of earthquakes 
Nat : A11 evil spirit. ( See Burma.) 


N 

Nativities : (Nc Astrology.) 

Natsaw : Burmese wi/.uds [Air Burma.) 

Nature Spirits or Elemental, .iri <>1 ding t<> throsopln, 
have lx >di<‘, (omjinsed of the hnei kind. of m.iftei Theie 
.Lie (ounlK-s host-, ol tlum, du uled into s<r\ 1 n classes, 
which allowing fm two unmamlesi ed, Injung to the ellnr, 
air, lire, water, and ('.uth, the last lour being < ailed by 
the Kabali,(->, s\lj>hs, salam tinb'm, undines, ,uid gnomt s 
1 es(>< 1 tn ('Is , and it the luad of <ach (lass is a dc\a 01 
in iei u ir god \dt"ir work' in unsnspi < 1 1 <1 ways, 

st inlet ini' s It nding tlum aid to hum in being, 111 the loim 
of certain fatuities, and tho->e m tin ashal woild <ue en¬ 
gaged m the ( k at ion of fonn out of the mallei whn h the 
outj)onrmg of the logo, has qtinkund, lit lit « 1 it is they 
who foi Til mineiaL, llowvm, and so on These m/bur 
of the astia .1 Woi Ids of conise ha\(' lxxln s ol astral 
mat ter, and t In v fi equent ly funn hum luevous m othei 
lmjuilses, change the appearance of tin -,e bodies They ate 
just wit limit the powei S of oi din.u \ wsion, and many 
people of more ac uti vision can '■ir Ihem, wdule the .u turn 
of drugs also mi\ r make them visible 

Navarez, Senor : (Vr Spain.) 

Naylor, James : An Lnghsh impostor of the seventeenth 
((ntui y, lxii n m the dux rsu of Yotk lie miu d foi a 
Pule in the I'lmv, tin n joined the Ou.tkeis whetT his d 1 
course-, gamed iol him a, leputahon foi sanctity Tiading 
oil the good opinion of t he j»eo|)le, he 1 esoK ( d to set lnm wlf 
up foi a soit of deitv, and entered Biistol m 1G5G, mounted 
on a horse led bv a man and a woman while otliem ran 
behind chanting “ Holy, holy, holy, is the god of Sahaoth ” 
He was duly punished by having his longin' pierced wit), a 
hot iron and his forehead maiked with the letter B ” 
(blaspheme!) This done, he was forced to rule into Bnstol 
in disgrace, his face turned towards the horse s tail 
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Ndembo, The : Or Kit a is a sectet society which has wide- 
spread ramifications on the lower Congo, and eqn'Ctnlh m 
the districts lying to the south of that river initiation is 
made through the ganga, or chief, who instincts the 
neophyte at a given signal suddenly to he down as it dead 
A. shroud is spiead oyer him, and he is c irried oit to an 
enclosure outside the village called cJa, and is piomnnued 
to have died a Xdem 1 )) Pei haps twentv, thnty, <>r even 
httv candidates “die” .it the one time 11 is then assumed 
that persons “ dying'' in this manner decay until onl\ .1 
single hone lemaitis, and this the gauga takes chai ye ol 
The p.ocess vanes from three mouths to ,o many \< us, end 
the gauga is supposed bv art magic to bring cvei v om v of the 
dead back to lite Within that petiod On 1 festival d.i v 01 
the Xdembo, the member •> men h t lirough the \ iliaw m a 
grand procession amidst universal joy, carivmg with them 
the persons who are supposed to have died The neophytes 
who are supposed to have perished, comport them-a 1 \e-> as 
it in reality they had come from anotln r world. They 
lake new names, pirtend that everything in the tei 1 e -4 1 i.d 
spies e is irnw to them, turn a deaf ear to their pan sits and 
relatives, and even attect not to know how to eat I hey 
further desire to have everything they set eyes on, and 
if it is not granted to them immediately, they may fall upon 
the unhappy owner and beat and evs n kill lum without any 
consequence to themselves , as it is a-sinned that tliev an* 
mere children in the altans of the tesle-Unul spinse, and 
therefoic know no Ix-tier 

Those who ha\ e gone thiough this lite ,ne ( ailed Vgamsf, 
or the “ knowing ones," while the neophytes are designated 
WiMgii 1 hiring their occupation of the ut/u they Irani .111 
esoteric language, which they constantly empfov Prihaps 
the Ivst pK.tuie of their cult Ills been given by 1 ktstian, 
who says 

"The Gr<* Lt Xkissi (who here replaces the fetish] lives 
in the interior of the woodlands wheie nobody can see him 
When lit' dun the \ganga eaiefully collect his bones in older 
to bung them hick to lile, and iimnnil tliem th it t’ne\ may 
again put on fledi and blood Hut it is not well to speak 
about it In the \mbamba country evci vbody mmt have* 
duel once, and when the Ngauga (replacing the teush- 
priest) shakes his calabash against a \ illagWt tho-.e men and 
youths whose hom is (nine fall into a state ot lifeless 
torpor, from which they geneiaUy me up in tluce days 
Hut the man whom file Nkissi love-. he cat urn on to the 
bush and often huucs him foi a sm us of veils When he 
again awakens to life, he begins to eat and dunk as In fore, 
but his mintl is gone, and the Xgauya must him .ell educate 
him and imfnit t him in every movement, like the smallest 
child \t Ibut that ('an onlv be done vvitli the rod, hut the 
s*‘iis<‘s gradna fly tvt urn, so t hat you < an speak with bun, and 
when Ills editcitioii is tnnshed 11 it' Nyanya lakes him b.\e% 
to lus parents These would seldom lecogmse linn but for 
the post ft yy assuianee of the Ngaugi, who at tin- same 
tune reminds fin in of earlier oeemFences Whoev m has 
not yet under pno the e'cpenenw in Vtnbaniba 1-. umv eisallv 
despised, and is not allowed to join in the dances" 
Necromancy : < )r divmsHou by means of Urn saints of tin* 
dead, fmm the Gieek woids nekros, de id , and mantel it, 
di vi nation It is l hi ongii its 11 P:a 1 hr in in groin mi 1 1 that it 
came to be known as the ‘ Black Ait " With the Greeks it 
originally signified the descent into 1 lades in order to consult 
the dead rathei th m summoning the dead info the mortal 
sphere again The art is of almost universal Usage (Con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion, exists among modern aclejrts 
as to the exact methods to be properly pursued in the 
neorom mtic a>T, and n must be borne 111 mind that uei ra¬ 
in nicy, winch in tin' .'diddle Ages was caded sorceiy, shades 
into inxlem spiritualistic practice There is no doubt 
however, that necromancy is the touch-stone ol occultism, 
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for if, after careful preparation the adept can carry through 
to ,i successful issue, the larung of the Mini fiom the other 
world, he has proved the value of Ins ad It would be 
li mth ss in this place to enter into a jisychological dis¬ 
cussion as to whet hoi this feat is possible of accomplishment 
or not, and wo will coniine ourselvc-. to the material which 
has broil jdaeed at our disposal by the sages of the past, who 
have lelt tul! details as to how ihe p*01 ess should be 
approached 

In the rase of a compact existing Ik tween the conjuior 
and the devil, no cei oniony is necessai y, v the familiar is 
ever at hand to do the behests of Ills musters 'this, 
however, is never the case with the true sncrirr, who pro* 
staves his lndejXMidencr, and ft 11sts 1 0 his piofourid know¬ 
ledge of the <irt and lus powers ot command , lus object 
therefore is to ‘ const lam ” some spit it to anpea. be (ore 
lum, and to guard lumsell from the danger of pro- 
vokung such b< mgs. The magic inn, it must be undei,stood 
always has an assistant, and oveiv article muned is pie- 
p.licit aecotding to ruh's well known in the black art In 
the first plaeo they are to lix iqkfh a spot juoprr foi such a 
put pose , which must be cither in .1 ublei raucous vault, 
hung round with black, and lighted In a magical torch ; or 
else m the centre of some thick wood or desert, or upon some 
expensive unlrcqucntcd plain, where several loads meet, 
or amulst the ruins of undent castles, abbeys, monasteries,, 
et( , 01 amongst the rocks on the sea shore, in some private 
detached churchyard, ot any other solemn, rn< lancholy 
place between the houis of twelvi' and or.e m the night, 
either when the moon shines very bright, or rise when the 
eh meats are disturbed with stoims of thunder, lightning, 
wind, and ram , for, in these places, times, and seasons, it 
is contended that spirits can with le .s dillx till v manliest 
themselves to mortal eve*, and t mitmue \ i-able with the 
least p.nn, m this elemental (external vould 

Whi'U the pi<>pet time and jd.a'e is lived on, a migic 
cnele is to be ioi'nii d, within which, the mastei and lus 
associate aie carefull) to letne The dinu'nsums of tjie 
Circle are as follow - V piece of giouud is usual h chosen, 
min' feet square., at tin' full extent ot which paiallel lines 
an drawn one vvitlun the other, having sundrv eiosse> and 
ti langies described between them, close to vim li is Jounc'd 
the lir -,1 of outer circle, then, about half-a toot within the 
same, a '-eeond circle is diNynbed, and within th.it another 
square 1 ou'espondent to the (list, the centie of whic h is the 
seat or spot when' the master and associate me to be 
placed ' The vacancies formed by tin 1 various lows and 
angle-, of the figure aie tilled uj> with the holy names of 
God, having Crosse, ami triangles described between Hi (‘in 
The reason assigned bv magicians uml othei > for the 
imtitutmn and use of circles, is, that so much ground being 
blewd and comet rated bv such holy wools and (eieniomes 
a*, the) mike me ot 111 forming it, hath a secret lone to 
expel all evil spirits from tin' bounds tliereol, end, bi mg 
spilnkled with pme sanctified v'Mter, the ground is jumliod 
from all uncleanness , besides, the holy names ol God 
being written over every part of it, its lone becomes so 
powerful that no evil spirit hath ability to break through 
it, 01 to get at the magician or lus companion, by reason 
of the antipathy in nature they bear to 1 hew sacred names 
And the reason given for the tnangles is, that ll the sjnrit 
he not easily brought to speak the trutu, they may by the 
exorcist be conjured to enter the same, where, by virtue of 
tire names ot the essence and divinity of God, they can 
speak nothing but what is true and right. The circle, 
therefore', according to this account of it, is the pnncipal 
fort and shield of the magician, from which he is not, at 
the peril of his life, to depart, till he has completely dis¬ 
missed the spit it, particularly if he be of a hery or infernal 
nature. Instances are recorded ot many who perished by 
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tins means; particularly * ('hum uii!»i," tin* famous 
Lgyptuu l<u f une-t eller, v/lio vya- so famous m hng'uud m 
t ho 17th centals lie unde! took foi a v a get, to mist up 
tin; spin! 1 Jlukim,” and having do an ibed the incle, In* 
seated his yi'drr Vnpuia bv Inin as In-, ussoeiate After 
frequently icpeatmg the foi pis o| exon mm, and 1 ailing 
upon the spirit to appear, and nothing as set answering Ins 
demaiul, tiiev y'ltsv impatienf of the business, and quit t< d 
the eircl**, hut it cost them then hses, loi they wvre 
instantaneously seized and crushed to death he that infernal 
spmt, who happened not to he suMwientlv con'xtinimd 
till that moment, to manifest himself to human ews " 
Time is ,1 pnAt'i d>rd form ol conset rating tin m lyic 
cncle, winch wo omit as ututd.csvj y m a gencial lllnstu- 
tion Tiie proper at tin* 01 • ponl iheahhim ” of ,1 magician, 
is an ephod made of hue white Inun.oser that a pmstlv 
robe of black bomba/ine, leaching to the <pomul, with the 
two seals of the evuth diawn conus lly upon virgin |),ih h- 
men!, and affixed to the bteust ot his outei se -tnunt 
Round his waist is tied a broad ismsccratcd girdle, with 
the names Va, \ a, \ie, \aie, - h.lihia, islehim,—-Sadai, 
l’ah Adoitai, tuo rohoie, (nutus sum 5 ’pon his 
shot's must ho written '! eti agi.immahm, wil h 1 m,ss 
1 omul about , upon lrs head a high-uowmd « ap ol Mible 
‘-ilk, and m hi, hand a ilols liihle, puntt d or written m 
June Hebrew Thus at In id, and standing within the 
cbanned < iriie, the magician 1 e-peat-. the awful form of 
exorcism, and presently, the niter nal spn its male strange 
and frightful mu.es, howimgs, 1u mblmj.p, Hashes, and 
most dreadful shrieks and yells, as the forei tinner of Unit' 
becoming \ isible Their in st uppearam e is gene rails m 
the form of fierce and teriblr lions or tieeis, \ omit mg 
foi th me, and roaring ludi mblv about the cm le , all 
whii h time the <. vm 1st must not -urffri any tieniom ol 
dismay, for, in that case, tlrev wail gam the as< 1 nd« m y, 
and tlu' coiise<nieiiei's may touch h's 11 f« < )n the eont'raiv, 

he mat summon up a share of n solution, and continue 
repeating all the forms of const 1 u 1 uni and 1 oiihiirment, 
until they are drawn nearer to- the mllueiu e ol the tiiangfe- 
when their hums will Change to appeaiances less ferocious 
and trighLful, and bimmtr more uijn’m . .u r and title 1 able. 
When the hums ot ion jurat 1,011 ha\ e m this manner been 
suflicieutlv repeal ed, the spmts foi sake tin 1 r betial 
shapes, and emei the human hum, appearing like naked 
men of gentle maintenance and behawom, yet is the 
m igician to be wanly on Ins guard th.it tlu/v deceiv e him 
not bv sucli mild ge.-duie-., tor they are exceedingly h and 11- 
lent tiiul deeeitful m tluir dealing, with those \,'ho eon- 
stiam them to appeal without coinp.ut, having nothing 
111 view but to suborn his mind, 01 amomphsh his distinc¬ 
tion. With great (rue also must the spirit be dischaiged 
after the ceremony is imished, and he lias answered .ill the 
demands made upon him 1 ho magn tan must wait 
patiently till he has pa .->cd through .ill tin' tumble foi ms 
which aiiiumiu c hn coming, and only when the l.isl shriek 
lias died away, and every li.ue ol live and bnmstoiie has 
disappeared, may he leav c 1 hi' ( tide and dtqv.i t home 111 
‘-afetv If the ghost of a ih erased prison is to be jaised, 
the grave must be resorted to at midnight, and a dilten 11L 
form of coiljmatron is necessary Still auntie 1, is tin* 
infernal sacrament for ‘ any coipw that hath hanged, 
drowned, or otherwise made a Way wuth it ail,” and in 
tins case the conjurations are pel formed over the bodv, 
which will at last arise, and standing upiight, arv-wer with 
a fault and hollow voice the questions that are put to it 
Lhphas Levi, in his Ritual of fransccmlnit Mat'll says 
that "evocations should always have a motive and a becom¬ 
ing end, otherwise they arc works of darkness and folly, 
dangerous for health and reason ” The permissible motive 
of an evocation may be either love or intelligence Kvoca¬ 


tions of lo\ 1* Tcqnm h-ss upp miiys , 111(1 me in e\ er y respect 
enaci 1 hr piocednici-, .is lollocvs We must m the lust 
plus' cut lull, 1 oiks t (hi nil uncials oi him (or hi t' whom 
1 u ^ {) ’cry-hold, the ai t u ies lie used, and on wiui h he, 
imp’. 1 ssi on u 111a 1 n . , we run t also pu ] v, 1 <■ ,i n a par t men t 
nr which the pei .oil fold, of ot her wee one ot ,1 similar 
kind, and pta< i his poitiait \irlid m wlntc tliorm, mu 
totmdid with las f,i\ourite rlow'eis, winch must be liinwsd 
el vi 1 y \ ti\( d date ntusi then be obsu \rd, eitlrer the 

birthday ot flip pi 1 son, or that day vhn h wa mo -4 fo;tu- 
nate lor hi. and 0111 own alhitron, one of wltuh w< nia\ r 
1 >iire\ i first In, soul, howey.ii blessed (Isrwluir, < ai 1 not 
lose the 1 (Mis rebram e , t h is must be 1 he day toi thet'Noia 
tmn, ainUr must prov id* foi it during tlu pm 1 of lout Ueu 
days Throughput this period w'e must n train lioin 

('Mendin ’ to anyone the Mine pioofs ol jfhs (mn whu ii we 
have tlu' rr id to expet f, limn the dead , we must ub-erve 
stmt 1 hast it v, h \ ( in i< treat, and take only one modest 
ami light i ol l.i-l mn darl v 1 y ( 1 \ eyimngat the sunr horn 
w e ill 11 st shut on 1 -1 1 \ 1 i in the ( 1 : a tuber 1 < njst <. rated to the 
memory of tin* lanterned pn .on using onlv one small 
light, mu h ns that oi a hurt ml lamp m tupi 1 This light 
should be pi. a rd I >t hind us, the pm 1 1 art si mu Id be uni o\ ( 11 d 
and \y r should remain bTfoir it lor an from, in sileme , 
hnally, we should bumgate the u)\iitmrnt with a little 
good 1111 i me, and go out leu k w ,n d • ( hi the rum rung ot 

the <la\ ttxid for tlu e\m at ion, y\ e should adoi n ouisiiyes 

as if for a (es{ 1 y at, not salute anyone lust, make but a 
smgh repast ol bisa.il, wine, and roots, 01 fimts the cloth 
should lie winte, two io\eis s|midd be lard, and one poition 
of tlu blind broken iiould be s ( q aside, a little wme 
should also be phu 1 d m the glass of the' pel son we (h sign 
to invoke The meal must be eaten alone m the ihambei 
of e vm at um \ ami m jni'M in c ol the y tiled po’tiail , it 
must be all 1 It an d awav at t he > ud.ew «*j>t the glass belong- 
mg to tin dead j>ei -.on. and lie. pm hon oi brand, winch 
must be plat ed 1 m toi c the pm (1 art 1 11 the < veiling, at the 
hour loi the ngular visit, we must npan m silune to lire 
i iiambt r, light a, 1 leui in 1 ol < y j)i ess wood, and cot mn use 
seven times theieon, j>1 mim 1 ui 1 ng r the name of the peison 
whom we deal 1 e to behold The la Ill j > must then be 
iMingtndiid, and the Ini piiindtul to die out ( hr tins 
dav the pm'iait must not be unviihd When tin? flame 
is cytuH l, put more mi 1 use on the ashes, and invoice t.od 
a< fouling to the fmtn, of the jehgtpn to whnh the dead 
pi mmi bt longed, and an 01 dme l<> the uh as whu h he limi- 
sell po-, 1 ,st d ot ( mil \\ lule making this piavet we must 
identib (iiiimIus with the tyokid j)eison, spial. as he 
spoke, believe in a, si use as he behoved, then, altei a 
silem e of fitter'll mmnb ■>, we must spi ak to him .is il lie 
wi i<- pii sent, with nib dim) and with faith, piav mg hint to 
maudest tons lh in vv tin . piav < 1 me 11 1 ,1 11 y, coy enng the 
laie with both hands, Him iall him thrice with a loud 
\ on e , tan y'OIL om kneis, till ey es clp%d and ( over ed, lm 
som< minu-tis , then tall again thine upon him m a sweet 
and affectionate tone, and slowlv open the eye. Should 
nothing 1 (Stilt, I he ‘nine ( \pei uncut must be tniewnl it) 
the tollowmg yeai, ;uid d nn 1 • sat y a thud time, whan it is 
cei t am that the diniul appantiun will be obt.iuud. and 
the longer it has been dilawd tin’ mmr ie.ili-.tic and 
si nkmg it will be 

' !• vocation* ot l.nowiedee and infejhgt m <* <110 made with 
mote solemn cm 111011ns It <»>iu< tiled vyitli a <elebiat<d 
l>i 1 sonage, we must meditate loi twenty-one day s upon lus 
life and writings* loi m an ulci of his appearam e, converse 
with him mentally, and imagine lus answers , carry his 
po, trait, oi at least lus nann , about us ; follow a vegetable 
diet for tvyi nty one day,, and a sivetc fust during tire last 
seven Wc must next coustiuct the magical oratory. 
This oratory must be invariably daikened , but il we 
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operate in the daytime, we may leave a narrow aperture 
on the side where the sun will shine at the hour of the 
evocation, and place a triangular prism before the opening, 
and a crystal globe, filled with water, before the pnsm 
If the operation be arranged for the night the magic lamp 
must be so placed that its single ray shall upon the altar 
smoke. The purpose of the preparations is to furnish the 
magic agent with elements of corpoieal appearance, and to 
ease as much as possible the tension of imagination, which 
could not be exulted without danger into the absolute 
illusion of dream For tlv* rest, it will bo easily understood 
that a beam of sunlight, or the ray of a lamp, coloured 
variously', and falling upon cuihng and irregular smoke, can 
in no way create a perfect image The chaling-dish con¬ 
taining the sacred fire should be m the centre of the oratory, 
and the altar of perfume close by The operator must turn 
towards the eaM to pray and the west to invoke , lie must 
bo either alone or assisted by two persons pieserving the 
strictest silence , he must wear the magical vestments, 
which we ha\c descnbed in the seventh chapter, and must 
be crowned with vervain and gold lie should bathe 
before the operation, and .ill his under garments must be 
of the most intact and scrupulous cleanliness The cere¬ 
mony should begin with a ptayer suited to the genius of 
the spint about to be invoked and one which would be 
approved by himself if he still lived For example, it 
would be impossible to evoke Voltane by reciting prayers 
in the style of St Bridget For the gieat men of antiquity, 
we ni iv see the iivmns of ('leantlies 01 Orpheus, with the 
adpiration terminating tin* Bolden Veises of Pythagoras 
Tn our own evocation of Apollonius, we used the inagu <il 
philosophy ot Pat nuns tor the ntuyl, containing the 
doetnries of Zoroaster and the wntmgs of lleimes Tnsme- 
gistus We iecited the Nuctenieion of Apollonius in 
Greek with a loud voice and added the following coujilla¬ 
tion 

“ Vouchsafe to be present, (.) Father of All, and thou 
Thrice Mighty Heimes, ('ondiutor of the Head Asdepms 
son of llrphaistus, Patron of the Healing Art , and thou 
Osms, Lord of strength and Mgoui, do thou thyself be 
present too Arnebasrcnrs, Patron of Philosophy, and yet 
again Aseicpius, sou of Imuthe, who presidest over poetry. 
* * * * 

^pollomus, Apollonius, Apollonius, Thou tcachest the 
Magic of Zoroaster, son of Oromasdes , and this is the 
worship of the Gods-"' 

For the evocation of spirit'* belonging to religions issued 
from Judaism, the following kabahstn, invocation of 
Solomon should be med, cithei in Hebrew, or in any other 
tongue with which the spirit in question n known to have 
been familiar 

“ Powers of the Kingdom, be ye under my left foot and 
in mv right hand ' Glory and Fterinty, take me by the 
two shoulders, and direct me in the paths of victory ' 
Mercy and Justice, be ye the equilibrium and splendour of 
mv life ' Intelligent e and Wisdom, crown me 1 Spmts of 
Malt hulk, lead me betwixt Pm two pill its upon which Tests 
the whole edit icy of the temple' Angel-* iff SAsah and 
Hod, strengthen me upon the cubic stone ot Ji sod 1 O 
(n'dithti'l ' (_) (ichuracl ' O l iphervlh ' Hindi l, be thou 

my love' lhiai'h Hoihmael, be thou my light ! Be that 
winch thou art and thou shalt be, () Kelhcriet ' Tschim, 
assist me in the name of S add at 1 Phei ubim, be my 
strength in tlie name of A damn ' Bent-Flolnm, be my 
hrethien in the name of the Son, and bv the power of 
Zcbcloth 1 Floim, do battle for me in tlie name of Tctru- 
gfammatioH 1 Malachim, protect me in the name of Jud 
lie Van He ' Seraphim, cleanse my love in the name ol 
FJvoh ! llasmahm, enlighten me with the splendours of 
F,loi and Sheclunah 1 Arabia, act ! Ophanim, revolve 


and shine ' Hajoth a Kadosh, cry, speak, roar, bellow ! 
Kadosh, Kadosh, Kadosh, Saddai, A damn, Jotchavah, 
Eiecreretc : Hallelu-jah, Hallelu-jah, llallelu-jah Amen.’ 

It should be remembered above ail, m conjurations, that 
the names of Satan, Beelzebub, Adramelek, and others do 
not designate spiritual unities, but legions of impure spirits. 

Our name is legion, for we ate many,” says the spirit 
of darkness in the Gospel Number constitutes the law, and 
progtess takes place inversely in hell—that is to say, the 
most advanced in Satanic development, and consequently 
the most degiaded, are the least intelligent and feeblest. 
Thus, a iatal law drives the demons downward when they 
wash and believe themselves to be ascending So also 
those who term themselves chiefs are the most impotent 
and despised of all As to the horde of perverse spirits, they 
tremble before an unknown, invisible, incomprehensible, 
capricious, implai able chief, who never explains his law, 
whose arm is evei stretched out to stnke those who fail to 
understand lum They give this phantom the names of 
Baal, Jupiter, and even othcis mme venerable, which 
cannot, without profanation, be pronounced in hell But 
this Phantom is only a shadow' and remnant of God, dis¬ 
figured bv their wilful perversity, and persisting m their 
imagination like a vengeance of justice and a rcniotse of 
truth 

“ Whim the evoked spint of light manifests with dt jei ted 
or irritated countenance, we must oiler him a moral sacri¬ 
fice, that is, be inwardly disposed to ienounce whatever 
offends him, and before Hiving tin* oratory, we must 
dismiss hint, saying • “ May peace be with thee ' I have 
not wished to troubl** time , do thou torment me not I 
shall labour to improve myself as to anything that vexes 
thee 1 |>ru\, and will ‘-'till prav , with thee and for thee 
Pray thou also both with and for me, and return to thy 
great slumber, expecting that day when we shall wake 
together Silence arid adieu 1 

Christian, in his Histone de le magic (Pans, 1871) says 
“ The plan' chosen for the e\oration is not ail unimportant 
point 1'lie most auspu ions is undoubtedly that room 
which contains the last tiaci s of the hum nted person If it 
be impossible to fulfil this condition, we must go m search 
of senile isolated lural retreat winch corresponds 111 orienta¬ 
tion and aspect, as w T ell as measurement, with the moitu.uy 
chamber 

The window must lie blinked with boards of olive 
wood, hermetically joined, so that no externa light may 
penetrate The telling, the font mtirioi walls, and the 
floor must be draped with tajicstry of emerald gieen silk, 
vvhn h the operator must lunn-i It secure with copper nails, 
invoking no assistance horn -t range hands, because, horn 
tins moment, he alone may entir into tins s]>ot set apait 
from all, the arcane Oratory of the Magus The tuiniture 
which belonged to the deceased, his favourite possessions 
and trinkets, the (lungs on which his final glance may be 
supposed to have rested —all these must be assiduously 
Collected and ai ranged in (he order which they occupied at 
thi' time of his death If none of these souvenirs (ail be 
obtained, a faithful likeness of the departed being must at 
le^st be proem id, it must be full length, and must be 
depicted m the dress and colours winch he wore during the 
last period of his life This portrait must be set up on the 
eastern wall by means of copper fasteners, must be coveted 
with a veil of white silk, and must be suimounted with a 
crow'11 of those floweis which were most loved by the 
deceased 

“ Before tins portrait there must be erected an altar of 
white mirble, supported by four columns which must 
terminate in bull's feet. A five pointed star must be 
emblazoned on the slab of the altar, and must be com¬ 
posed of pure copper plates The place in the centre of the 
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star, between the plates, must be largo enough to receive the 
pedestal of 'a cup-shaped copper chafing-dish, containing 
dossieated fragments of laurel wood and alder Bv the 
side of the chafing-dish "must be placed a censer full of 
incense. The skin ot a white and spotless ram must be 
stretched’'beneath the alter, and on it must be emblazoned 
another pentagram'drawn with parallel lines of a/ure blue, 
golden yellow, emerald green, and purple red 

“ A- copper tripod must be (‘reded in the middle of the 
Oratory , it must be peifectlv triangular in 1< nun, it must 
be surmounted by another and similar chafing-dish, which 
must likewise contain a quantity of dried olive wood 

“ A high candelabrum of copper must be placed by the 
wall on the southern side, and must contain a single tapci of 
purest white wax, which must alone illuimuite the mvMc'ry 
of t he evocation 

k< The white colour oi the altar, ot the urn’s skin, and of 
the veil, is e oiisei lated to (lubru I, the planetary aie'liatievl 
of the moon, and the (annus of mv-deafls , the- giisn of 
the copper and the tapestries is dedicated to the (.emus of 
Venus u 

The altar and ttipod must both be encompassed bv a 
magnetized iron chain, and by tlnee garland-, t ompos< d of 
the foliage and blossoms of the m\ 11 le, tbe nh \ e,adtd t he ion 
" Finally, fa< mg the pm trait, and on the eastern -idr, 
theie must be a canopy, aha) draped with <ein raid silk, and 
supported by two tilanguler columns <>t oli\<> wood, plait'd 
with pin est coppei < >u the \oi t h and South sides, fud wyen 
( ach of t hose columns and t Ik wall, t he tape M rv line t fall in 
long folds to the ground, forming a kind oi tcbeitnuh , 
w'hif h must be open on the eadrin mb' At the fc.ot of 
each column there must be a sphinx of wind mm l.le, wil h a 
cavity m the to]) of the head to lecoivo gnun loi bin mug 
It is beneath tins canopy that the apparitions will manife st, 
and it should be iememIhAi d that the Magus must tutu to 
the' oust for ]u ay of, atid to 1 hr wed for e \ oinl ion 

“ Before enteiing this little samlnary, devoted to the 
religion of i emembrdtice, the opera loi mu-d br e lothe d m a 
vestment of azure, Listened by e lasps of; e • »])per, e mu lied 
with a single emerald Me' nurd wear upon Ins head a 
tiara surrounde'd In a tlonateel utile of twelve cinei aids, 
and a crown of violets ()n lus breast must be the' talis¬ 
man of Venus depending from a libbon ot a/uie silk On 
the' annular Imgei of hi-. left liand mint b<‘ a t <>pp< r nug 
t < ml amiu g a turquoise Ills fe-e-t must be eo e led with 
shoe's of a/atie -ilk, and he must be peso t<l<-el with a fan of 
swan’s feathers to dissipate, if needful, the' smoke' of the 
pei f u mi's 

1 The Oratorv and all its obgcts mud be < om-ee i at <el 
on a Friday, during the lioms wlm h are -< f dpnt to the 
(minus of Venus I in-, e onset rat ion is peifonned bv 
buinmg violets and loses in a Inc e>f olive v ood A sldall 
must be ]>i ovided ill the Oiatoiy for the passage of tlm 
- ’ nokey but cere m us* be t ahtm to ] u e veil t the ad in is- n >n of 
light 111rough this e haimel 

“When these prepaoUiems are (inched, the opt i.dm 
must impose on him-ell a ie treat of nm and-twe Jflfey tlav s, 
beginning on the iii-mvlsirv of the death of tie beloved 
living During' tins penod he must ie.fr,un fiotu eonltiring 
on ailV one the' least of those lii.ii 1 ^ of afhetloiJ which he 
was accustomed to be .tow on the deputed , he mu'-t be 
absolutely e.haste, alike m deed and thought , lie' must take* 
daily but one te'pust, consisting of bread, wine', roots, and 
fruits. These thiee conditions are indispensable to success 
m evoeuMon, and their acco uplishment reepii'e s complete 
isokd ion 

" Ivverv dav, shortly before mul-niglst, the Magus must 
assume his e onsccrated dress ( hi the stroke of the rny-tic 
hour, he must emtet the Oratory, bearing a lighted candle 
m his right hand, and in the other an houi-gla s 1 he 
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candle must be ji\ed m the evnidelabrn, and the hour-glass 
on 1 he* altar to registry the llight oi time The opeintor 
mild t he'ii pioe reel to replenish the garland and the tloral 
mown l ha n h.' shall unveil the peutiait, and elect it 
immovable m front of the altar, being thus with hi-. ine e 
to the Last, he '.hall soltlv go ov e i m lus iuiitel the* cherished 
i eiollei t inns In' ] s >sst ^-.e s ot the beloved and depaited 
b. mg 

When the uppi i resc rv mr ol the lu.ur-gln-s is e mply 
the ttbie ot contemplation will be ov ei Bv the flante ot the 
tapci the' opcmtoi must t fu n kindle- the lamed wood and 
alder m the i hating -dish whuh -lands on the altai , then, 
t.iking a pipedi of ineeime fimn tlu miMi, let him ea-t it 
till ice- upon the tile, lepcntlllg the' tollovN Hlg Wolds - 
(dens be to the hathei of life universal m the splendour ot 
the lutimte all it ml e', and ]>eaee m tlm twilight ol tlm im¬ 
mense i able depths 11) all Spill t S e»t good Will 1 

I he u he -hall ee.v.r the* poitinit, and taking up lus; 
e nndh' in his hand, shall eh pa 11 from the- ( ha tea y, walking 
baekwaid at a Mow juv as {,n as the tin < - lu ild The 
same eiTtinotn must be fuJblled ai the -aim hour during 
e'v e t v' eia v e d t in 11 11 e i nt, at id a t cue h \ g11 t he e lovm wine h 
is above tin* poitinit, and the gnilands oi the altai and 
tripod must be < nVefutlv renewed The vvithcicel leaves 
and 11 oW( i iuj-1 be- bmnl cae h < ve mug m a loom adjoining 
t he ()ra 11 a \ 

'When the t we ah\-Inst elaV has aimed, the' Magus 
rmi't do hi-, best to have no < otnmunie a t mn with any one, 
but it this be nut'os able, In mir-t not be the hi * t to -pe ak, 
and he must poMpom* all bnum-s till the moiiow (hi 
t'm -Mokeol noon, he mn-t at range a 'm.dl < ii< ulai table 
ni tin* < Matoi \ and iovei it with a new napkin ol tin* 
bleiuvlu d white mm It mu* i be garni 1 heel with two 
((.]>])< l i hal ns, an entile louI, a nd a e i \ stal llagun of tie 
pure 4 want 1 he hnypf nurd be luoken and not cut, and 
the wine e iiijitu el in eepial poition-. into (he two cup-. 
Half of thi ni\stw < onimiimoti, which must be lus sole 
nourishment on this snpiemr day, -.hall be nlhieel by Hie 
opetubu to t iie dead, and b\ the* light ot the one tape i he 
m u-1 i at his own shaie, -d a nd mg' be foie the veiled port! ait 
Them h. -halt ictiie as be foie , w'alking bn< kwaid as fai as 
the tfh i - hold, .uid having the* ghost's share* of the' birad 
a nd v me upon t he table 

W lu n the -olemn hour of the evening has at length 
aimed the Magus shall t nrr\ into the Oiatoiy some' w'cll- 
di led e v pi e .s w ood wine h lie shall se t alight oil 1 he altai and 
th<‘ tup.id 1 lire < pine he's of meeiise shall be east on the 
altai (Line in luuuini ol the Suprune* Folem'v wlm h mam 
Tests ii-< If b\ fan Acdne I ntelhge in v and by Absolute 
V i eh>m \\ (lcn the wood of the two < hahng-ih die s lias 
lx cm mliu e d to e miners,- he must n new the triple otic ling of 
ilicense mi lla altai, and must e a- t 1 mm- sev en times on the 
tije m the 11 lpo.l , at each < v a pol ntloti of the' ( onset rated 
p< i fume lie mud u prat the pi. v ions dosology, and then 
luimugto tin' I nsf.hr nurd call upon (.od b\ thcpiaver of 
that imjgion whu li was proft's-ed by the pei soil whom he 
d< sn e , to ('V oke 

“ W hen t lie' pra \ < YS ai e ov et he must re v rrsc his posit ion 
and with hi-. fa< e to the West, must enkindle the e liaintg- 
d i - h e s on the head of eae It sphm x, ,utd when t he ry pi e ss is 
fully ablaze* la must heap over it well ducd violets arid 
in' es 1 lien h t In in r\t in finish the candle whu 1) illuminate s 
t lie < )iato! y, and f.dhng on his knees be. 1 foie the < aiiopy, 
between the two eolnmir, h t linn mentallv address the 
be lov e d ] M‘i son with <i pirn 11 tide ot taiili and a)h e 1 ion 1 a*t 
him soh mills entreat it to appeal and i ent'w this interior 
gdpnation seven times, under the .uisjuirs of the seven 
providential (amn, eridcavout mg during tlu* whole of the 
time' to e salt Ins soul above the natural weakness of 
hu inanity 
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“ Finally, the operator, with closed eyes, and with hands 
covering lus face, must call the invoked person m a loud 
but gentle voice, pronouncing three tunes all the names 
which he bore 

“ Some moments aftei the thiul appeal, lie must extend 
his arms in the form ut a cross, and lifting up lus evo, he 
will behold the beloved being, in a leengmsable manner, in 
front of him 'I hat is to sav, he will perceive that ctheioal 
substance separated from the perishable t erioM 1 lal body, 
the lluidic envelope ot the soul, which Kab.ihstic initiates 
have termed the Poi^fnnt This substance pieserve- the 
human form but is emancipated from human infirmities, 
and is energised bv the special chaiacfenstics whereby 
tlie imperishable individuality of our essence ism untested 
Evoked and Fwoker ea.11 then mtcr-eommiimcate intelligibly 
by a mutual and mysterious thought-tiansmission 

“ The departed soul will give counsel to the operator ; 
it will occasionallv reveal seeiets which may b(' beneficial 
to those whom it loved on earth, but it will answer no 
question which has reference to the desires of the llesh ; it 
will discover no buned tteasmes, nor will it unveil the 
secrets of a third person , it is silent on the m\ henes ot 
the superior existence to which it has now attained In 
certain cases, it will, however, declare itself father happy or 
in punishment If it be the hitter, it will ask for the 
prayer of the Magus, or for some ichgious obsrr\an< e, 
which we must unfailingly lulhl Fistlv, it will indicate 
the time when the evocation may be renewed 

“When it has disappear'd, the operator must turn to 
the East, 1 ('kindle the tire on the altar, and mala' a linal 
offering of incetwj Then he must detach the crown and 
the gailauds, take up lus candle, and retire with lus face 
to the West till he is out of the Orator y Ills last duty is 
to burn the linal remains oi the flower-, and leaves Their 
ashes, united to those which have been c<illumed dining 
the time of retreat, must be mixed with mvttle sued, and 
secretly buried m a held at a diptli which will secure it 
from disturbance of the ploughshare ” 

The last two examples are, ot coutse, those nl ' white” 
necromancy , The piocediue followed by s ivage tubes is 
of couise totally ditterent Among im tain Austin,linn 
tribes the uecromants are tailed Binaaik It is said that a 
Bi rra.it k was suppotfe^l to be initiated l>> the ” mi iris” 
(ghods) when they nif't him waiiihumg in the bmh It w.is 
from the ghosts that lie obtained n plies to questions eon- 
cerning events parsing at a ilistarHng or vet lo hupp* n, 
which might be of interest oi moment to his tub-' An 
account of a spirit ual se.un e in the bush is giv i n in ” K.un- 
ilaroi and Kuril.u ” (p J5 \) “ The lues wet-g let down , 

the Bit ra u k uttered the uv ' Hooge ’ at intervals At 
length a distant replv was heard, and shortly afterwards 
the s mini us of persons jumping on the ground m sin cismom 
A voice was then heard m the gloom asking m a ‘-hange 
intonation What is wanted f ’ At tin' teinnnation ol the 
seam e, the spirit voice said, * We ate going’ Finally, tie* 
Birraark was found in the top of an almost inacce-*-1i>lc 
tiee, apparently asleep” (She n!m New Zealand.' 

In fapan, ghosts can be raised m vanoiis ways One 
mode i'i to *put into an andon ” fa paper lantern in a 
frame), ” a hundred riishlights, and icpcat an incantation 
of a hundred lines. One of these rushlights is taken out at 
the end of each line, and the would-be ghost seer then goes 
out in the dark with one light still burning, and blows it 
out, when the ghost ought to appear (Inis who have 
lost their lovers by death often try that sorcery" 

The mode of procedure as practiced in Scotland was 
thus I he haunted room was made ready lie, “who 
was to do the daring deed, about nightfall entered the room, 
bearing with him a table, a chair, a candle, a compass, a 
crucifix if one could be got, and a Bible With the com¬ 


pass he cast a circle on the middle of the floor, large enough 
to hold the chair and the table He placed within the 
circle the chair and the table, and on tho table he laid the 
Bible and the crucifix beside the lighted candle. If he 
had not a crucifix, then he drew the figure of a cioss on the 
floor within the circle When all this was done, lie rested 
himself on the < hair, opened the Bible, and waited for the 
coniine of the spirit Exactly at midnight the spirit came 
Som< tunes the door opened slowly, and theie glided in 
noiselessly a lady sheeted in white, with a face ol woe 
and told her boiy to the man on lus asking hei in the 
name ol Clod what she wanted What she wanted was done 
in the morning, and the spirit Tested ever after Some¬ 
times the spuit rose fiom the floor, and sometimes came 
forth from the wall One there was who burst into the 
loom with a strong bound, danced wildly round the circle, 
and fiom ished a I nog whip round the man’s head, but 
never dared to step within the circle During a pause m 
his frantic dance he was asked, m Hod’s name, what he 
wanted He ceased his dame and told lus washes Ills 
washes were earned out, and the spirit was in pe.icc ” 

In Wraxall’s ' Mr mmis of the (hunts of Beilin, Dresden, 
Wiinaw, and Vienna” there is an amusing account of 
the laismg of the ghost of tin* Chevalier de Saxe. Report** 
had hern ( undated that at his palace at Dresden there was 
sci reted a large sum ol nionev, and it was mged that if his 
spmt i ould be compelled to appear, interestmg secret* 
might be extolled trom him ( unosity, combined with 
avarice, a< < ordinglv pmmjUul his pnncip.il heir, Pimce 
Charles, to tif the experiment, and, on the appointed night, 
Schrepier was the operator m lai-ang the apparition. lie 
commenced hi-, pioueedmgs by retiimg into the corner of 
the gallerv, wheug kneeling down wntli many mysterious 
<:<*ienemies, he invoked the spirit to appear At length a 
loud clatter was heard at all the windows on the outside, 
resembling more tin* effect pm* tuced by a number oi w r et 
fingers diawn over 1 he edge of glasse-, than anything else 1 
to which it could well be < ompaied 'l'his sound announced 
thi' anival of the good ‘-pints, and was shoitly followed by 
a y< 11 of a frightful and unusual nature, which indicated 
the pieseme ol m ihgnant spirits Silmpfer continued his 
invocations, win n “ thedom suddenly opened with violence, 
and something that lestmbhd a black ball or globe rolled 
into tin* loom It was enveloped m '-moke or cloud, m the 
midst of wha, h appealed a hum ui face, like the countenance 
ol the ( Invalid <!< Saxe, from whn h lsuied a loud and 
angry voire, cm I ui-nnig m Heinnn, (arl, w.is wollte du 
mit mn h ' “ - ‘ (_ ii irha, whit would thou d<) w'dli me 

By reitmated exorcisms StiucpfiW finally di • missed tho 
appat.itton, aaul the lenified *•}’<’( tutors. dispcised fully 
com me d of Ins magr'al poweis 
Neoplatonism : A mystual philosophic systtm initiated by 
Plotinus of Alexandria AD winch combined thi- 

philosophy o| am lent (ireoi e with more modern spiritual 
i ravings Although to sunn* extent founded oil the teach¬ 
ing of Plato,, it va- undoubU(ll\ sophist nsd< d by a deep 
mvst ici -nl. which in all probability i manated from the 
trafbt ions of the land in which it enigma ted To a great 
extent it colon i ed the thought ot iin-dncv al my-.tiirm and 
magic Plotinus, it. founder, conmn need the study of 
philosophy m Alexandria at the age of 28. lie early 
expern iuchI an earnest dipiie to ic.udi the tiuth concern¬ 
ing existence, and to that end made a deep study of the 
dialogue-, of Plab) and ihe metaphysics of Aristotle He 
practised the most severe austerities, ftnd attempted to 
live what he calk'd the “ angelic " life, or the life of the 
disembodied in the body lie was greatly drawn to 
Apollonius of Tvana by reading his Life by Philostratus, 
and gave credence to many of the marvels recorded therein 
The union of philosopher and priest 111 the character of 
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Apollomus fired the imagination of Plotinus, and in his 
Pythagorean teachings the young student diseovired the 
ehunents of both Orientalism and Platoni-.ni, -for both 
Pythagoras and Plato stone to escape the sensuous, and 
to leahse m contemplative abstraction that tranquility 
superior to deurc and passion which marie- men approach 
the gods ; tmt m the hands of the later Psthagmeans 
and Platonists, the principles of the Hellenic maOeis 
degenerated into a species of theuigu freemasonry Many 
of the Pythagoreans had joined the various (>rpluc a'sotia- 
tions, and indeed had sunk to In* mere itinerant vendors of 
chunn .. 

It is probable that at Mexamhi.i Plot m,t* heald fiom 
Orientals the principles of e.istein theosopiiv, which he 
del not find in Plato Bui Cv.fi ywliere In found a grow¬ 
ing lndiiterence to religion as known to the moie am lent 
Greeks and Papuans Bv this time, the Penile ons of 
Greece, Koine and kgvpt, had becouu’ fusid m the vvoislup 
of St rapis, and this fusion had been forvaided bv the 
wo r ks of Plutarch, Xpuleuu, and Inician I'lie posit mu ol 
plnlosopliy at tin-. tune was by no means a strong one In 
fact '’.peculation hatl given place to ethical teaching, and 
philosophy was regarded mote as a bianeh of liteiatnie, oi 
an elegant recreation idol inns persuaded himself that 
philosophy anti re hymn should be one , that spec ulaf n m 
slmuhl be a search after God it was at this tune that he 
first heard of Anmiornus Saecas, who shortlv bt fore h.ul 
been a porter in tile st ret Is of Alexandria, and who let t ur< d 
upon the po .-nbiht n a ot recoin duty Plato and Aiistolle 
" Scepticism/ ’ said A mmonnis, •' V v'as death lie ret onl¬ 
ine! idea l men to tiavel back across the past, ami out of the 
whole bygone world of thought to Com! rut t a s\st< m gn ater 
than any of its paits This teaching formed an epoch in 
the life of Plotinus, who was eonvinced that Platonism, 
exalted into a sneite* of llhinunism and drawing t<> itself 
lik'* a magnet all the scattered 11 nth of the bygone age k , 
could alone preserve mankind fiom s<eptiusm lie 
oecnpmd himself only with the most abOiait questions 
concerning knowledge and bung ‘ ft nth," act ording to 
lnu, "is not the agreement of our eompi-ehen-ion ot an 
external object with the object itself, but rather tin ague- 
meat of the mmd with list If For tie' pinlo oping the 
objects we contemplate, and that wlm h comternplatt s aic 
identn.il - both are thought All truth- is then ea->y 
Reduce the soul to its mod pel fet I Minpluitv, and we (mil 
it ii capable of expjotatnm into the infinite , indeed it 
becomes one with the minute This is tin condition ot 
ecstasy, and to accomplish it a stoical am. tel it > and ns< < t n - 
ism was necessary 1'he Neopiatoiiists win* thus asuins 
and enthusiasts Plato was neitlna Act ordmg to Plot in¬ 
ns, the mystic t ontempkite-. t lit' divim j)u feete»n m him¬ 
self ; all worldly thing-, and logical distinctions vanish 
during the period of e< stasv 1 his, of <’ouisi, u purely 
Oriental and not Platonic at all Plotinus regaids the 
individual existence is phenomenal and tuoisilmv, and 
subordinates leasou to ee/ta-x where the Absolute is in 
question It is only at the Cud ol his chain ot reasoning 
th it lm introduces the supernatural lie i s hist a rational¬ 
ist, afterward-, a m \ die, and only a mylit when In find-. 
Iliu he cannot employ the m u inner) of ie<i*-1»it J he 
letter of Plotinus, written about -d>o A U well embcdie-. 
his ideas on these head and is is follows 

I'lohnus to I'laaUb 1 applaud } *»ui* devotion to 
philosophy , T rejoice to he.u that your ‘■mil has set sail, 
like the returning Ulysses,Tm its nalive land--that gluiious, 
that only real countty - the world of unseen truth lo 
follow philosophy, the senator Rogatianus, one of the 
noblest of my disciples, gave up the other day all but the 
whole of his patrimony, set free his slaves, ami surrendered 
a!! the honours of his station. 


Tidings have reached us that Valerian has been defeated 
and is now in the hands of Sapor l he t hreafs of franks and 
Alh'iii nun, ot Goths and Ptr-ian-., .ne alike tenable by 
turns to our dcgenei ate Koine In dav -> hke these, t low tied 
with incessant calamities, the nulm » ments to a life ol con¬ 
templation aie more than evil st long liven my quiet 
existence seeds now' to grow somewhat st nsiblt* ol the 
advam e of \ ears Age alone 1 am unable to debar fiom 
ill\ r tetiiemeiit I .nil weal \ already of this prison house, 
the body, and cnlml\ await the dav when the divine natmc 
withiil me shall be set bee from mailer 

The Fgv ptian piie-ds mol to tell me that a ‘angle 
touch with 11n' wm-j of Hun holy bud could charm the 
crocodile into torpoi , it o not thus *-pccdil\, my dc.ii 
friend, that the pinions oi yom -mil will have power to 
still tile untamed body The i routine will yield only to 
watchful, sin minus constanev ol habit Pinny voui soul 
iioui all undue hope ami far about coilfily thing',, moitity 
the body, deny st'lf, atteetioiw as well as appetites, and 
the inner eye will begin to ext nisi' its clear and solemn 


bin ask me to tell von how we know, ami what is our 
criterion of eei taint y lo wide is always irksome to me 
But foi tin 1 uuitinual solu it at ion’s of Porphyry, I should 
not have left a line to survive me for yom own sake, 
and (or yom father's, mv old tame shall be ovenomc 
J-Ateriial ubji 1 1 pit sent us <mlv with appealances. 
Omcnimn; (hem, then fine, we may In* said to possess 
opinion i at her than knowledge The distinctions m the 
actual world oi appeal.im e aie of import only to ordinary 
and practical nun Uni qmstiofi lit s within the ideal 
rta-lily which txi-ts behind apptat.uwc How doc** the 
mind'perceive these ideas > Are 11 u v wit limit us, and is 
the reason, 11Kt sensation, mtupied with obje< ts exteinal 
to itself > What u i taint v tould we then have, what 
assurance that our pint plum was infallible ? 1 he object 

peicelv! d Would be a soim thing Oitleient from the muni 
p.neivim- it We should have then an linage instead ol 
re.defy It would 1 h moil .Irons to believe foi a moment 
that the mind was unable to jst ft eiv e ideal tiuth exactly 
as it i-. and t hat we had not ter taint y arid ical knowledge 
com t , m tig the WO I Id of mt elfig< rite It follows, theietoje, 
that chi-, rt gum of ti nth m not to be mv rstig.ited as a thing 
oKttunal to’ in. and so milv impeilerlly known J1 is 
wl lhui us Here 1 Jj e olqtits we (untnujdate and that 
whiich coutemplal ( ■> .in ideiitn.il, both aie thouglit The 
Milijcst tanuot Miiily A now an objM t dilteiem bom itstlt 

The woi Id of ideas’ lies within mu mtelligt nt e Truth, 

Hu u lore, i. uni the agi'emueiil of om appiehension of an 
exit in d obpcl with the ob|tt 1 it ell It is the agicement 
of i In mi ml with its* If ( oust uumnes., therefore, is the 
sole b mis of t ( rt.untv 'I lie mind is its own witness. 

lv(V-.ou see . ill It-a II that which i - abo\ e itself as its source , 

and ,'m.iin th it winch is bt low its If a- still itsell om c moie 
" Knouli clgiv ha.-, till < e degic < s Opinion, S( irnro, 
IHni.nri.d ion '1 lie means or urdrmmnt of the Inst is 
some of the moii.l, diale< tie , ol the thud intuition 
To the last I suboidinite itasun It is absolute know- 
ledgt' founth d on the identity ot the mmd knowing with 

the nbjet 1 known , 

‘ | fete m a l.ivmg out of all oitkrs of exist erne, an 
external emanation ’ from the mettable One (prudos). 
Thi rt is a-sun d, o turning impulse, di.iwmg all upwaids 
and inwnids towards the cmilie from whence all came 
(ei 1S1 ri-pht) Love, as Plato in the Ikniquct beautifully 
; IVS r , the child of Poverty and Plenty In the amorous 
Quest of the soul after the (mod, lies the painful sense of 
fall ,.ml depiivalum. Hut that Love ,s ble.MU K , is salva¬ 
tion is our guaulian Rumis , without it the rentufngal 
law ’would overpowei us, and sweep our souls out iar from 
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their source toward the cold extiermties of the Material 
and the Manifold The wise man recognises the idea of 
the Good within him This he develops by witluliawal 
into the Holy Place ot his own soul. He who does not 
understand how the soul contains the Beautiful within 
itself, seeks to realize beauty without, by laborious pro¬ 
duction. His aim should rather be to concentrate and 
simplify, and so to expand Ins being , instead of going 
out into the Manifold, to forsake it for the One, and so to 
float upwards towards the divine fount of homy whose 
stream flows within him 

“ You ask, how e m we know the Infinite ? I answer, 
not by leason It is the olfiee of reason to distinguish 
and define The Infinite, therefore, cannot be ranked 
among its objects You ran only apprehend the Infinite 
by a faculty supenor to reason, bv entering into a state 
in which you are your limte self no longer, in which the 
Divine Essence is communicated to von 1 his is Ecstasy. 
It is the liberation ot your mind from its limte conscious¬ 
ness. lake only’ can appiehend like, when \ou thus 
ceuaj to be finite, you bet© ne one with the Infinite In 
the reduction of your soul to its simplest self (iplosis), 
its divine essence, you leah/e tins Union, this Identity 

(euosiu) 

“ But tins sublime condition is not of perm-merit dura- 
tion. It is only now and then tlmt we can enjoy this 
elevation (mercifully m.icb* possible for us) above the 
limits of the body and tile world. 1 myself have* realized 
it but three times as yet, and Porphyry lntheito not once 
All that tends to purify and elevate, the mind will assist 
you m this attainment, and facilitate the appioach and the 
recurrence of these happy intervals 'i here are, then, 
different roads by which this end may be readied The 
love of beauty Which exults the poet , that devotion to 
the One and that ascent of science which makes the am¬ 
bition of the philosoplu r , and that love and those players 
by which some devout %nd ardent soul tends in its moral 
purity towards perfection these are the great highways 
conducting to that height above tin* actual and the particu¬ 
lar where we stand m the immediate presence of the 
Infinite* who shines out as from the deeps of the soul " 
Plotinus appeals to have been greatly indebted to 
Numcnius for some of the ideas pi (char to Ins system 
Nnmeiuus attempt* d to h,unionise Pvthagoras and Pluto, 
to elucidate and confirm tin* opinions of both by the relig¬ 
ious dogmas of the Egvpltam., tin* Magi and the Brahmans , 
and he believed Ih it Plato was indebted to the Hebrew 
as well as to the Egyptian tin olngy for mm h of his wisdom 
Like Plotinus hq was puzzled that the immutable One 
could find it possible to create the Manifold without sdi- 
degradation, and he there fire posited a Being whom lie 
calls the Denu-urge, or Aitilieei, who merely rained out 
the will of God m construe ting the umveise 

Taken in a nutshell, the mysticism of Plotinus is as 
tollovvs : One cannot know God in anv partial or finite 
manner; to know him trulv we must escape from the 
finite, from all that is earthly, from the very gifts of (hid 
to God Himself, and know him m the infinite wav by 
receiving, or being n (Wived mto turn directly To accom¬ 
plish this, and to attain this identity, we must wilhdiaw 
into out mniO'.t selves, into our own essence, which alone 
is susceptible of blending with the Hume Essence. Heme 
t ie inmost is the lughcsf, and as with all systems of mystic¬ 
ism uitrovemion is ns en-mn, and God is found within 
Porphyry entered the school of Plotinus when ll had 
become an institution of some sf ending At first lie 
strongly- opposed the teachings ot Ins mister, but soon 
becu lie his most devoted sc holar lie directed a tierce 
assault on Christianity, and at the same time launched 
strictures at Paganism ; but both forces were too strong 


for him The attempt of the school to combine religion 
and philosophy robbed the fust of its only power, and the 
last of its only principle Religion in the hands of the 
Neoplatomsts lost all sanctity and authoritativeuess, and 
philosophy all scientific precision, and the attempt to 
philosophise superstition ended m more absurdity. But 
they succeeded in one flung, and that was in making 
philosophy superstitious- no very difficult task 

Porphvry modified the doctrine of Plotinus regarding 
ecstasy, by stating that m that condition the mind does 
not lose its consciousness of personality He ('alls it a 
dream in which the soul, dead to the world, rises to a 
species ot divine activity, to an elevation above reason, 
aid ion and liberfv He believed in a ceitam ordci of evil 
germ, who took pleasure m hunting wild beasts, and others 
of whom hunted souls that had esc iped from the fetters 
of the body ; so that to escape them, the soul must once 
more' take refuge in the flesh Porphyry’s theosophic 
conceptions, bused on those of Plotinus, were strongly and 
ablv traversed by the theurgie mysteries of larnbluhus, 
to whom the' prmst was a prophet full of deity Criticising 
Porphvry, Iamblichus says 

1 Often, at the moment of inspiration, or when the 
afflatus has subsided, a fiery Appearance is scam, the 
entering or departing Power, 'those who aie skilled m 
this wisdom can tell by the chaiactei of this glory the 
rank of divinity who has -seized for the time the reins ot 
the Tuv-du A soul, and guides it as he will Sometimes 
the' body of the* man subject to tins influence is violently 
agitated, sometimes it is rigid and motionless in some 
instances sweet music is heard, in othcis, discordant and 
fearful sounds 'Ihe person of the subject has been known 
to dilate and tower to a superhuman height ; in other 
cases, it has been lifted up mto the air prequently, not 
merely the ordinary exercise of reason, but sensation and 
animal life would appear to have been suspended ; and 
the subject of the afflatus lias not felt the application of 
fire, has been pierced with spits, cut with knives, and been 
sensible of no pain Yea, often, the more" the' body and 
the: mind have been alike enfeebled bv vigil and by fasts, 
the more ignorant or mentally imbecile a youth may be 
who is brought under this influence, the nioic freely and 
uinmxedly will the divine power be made mamlest So 
clearly are these' wonders the work, not of human skill 
oi wisdom, but of supernatma! agency' ('huiacteiistics 
such ,is tilt's© 1 have mentioned, are the marks of Hie true 
nispiruf mu 

‘ Now, there are, () Agathoeles, four great orders of 
spnitual existence, Gods, Dmmons, Ileioesoi Demi-gods, 
and Souls You will naturally be desnous to le.mi how 
the apparition of a God or a 1 hemon is (listmgui 1 -heel from 
those of Angels, Principalities, or Souls Know, then, 
that their appearance to man corresponds to their nature, 
and that they always manifest themselves to those who 
invoke' them m a manner consonant with their rank m the 
lueranhy of spiritual natures Ihe appearance's of 
Gods arc* uniform, those of Daemons vauous The 
Cauls slime with a benign aspect When a God mani¬ 
fests himself, lie frequently appears to hide sun or moon, 
and seems as he descends too vast for earth to contain. 
Archangels are at once awful and mild , Angels yet more 
gracious; I heinous terrible Below the fom leading 
closes 1 have mentioned are placed the malignant D.emons, 
the Anti gods 

Each spiritual pider lias gifts of its own to bestow on 
the initiated who evoke* them. The Gods confer health of 
body, power and purity of mind, and, in short, elevate 
and restore our natures to their proper principles. Angels 
and Archangels have at their command only subordinate 
bestowments. Daemons, however, are hostile to the 
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aspirant, afflict both body and mind, and hinder our 
escape from the sensuous Principalities, who govern the* 
sublunary elements, confer temporal advantages Those 
of a lower rank, who preside o\ei matter, nit, n display 
the ir bounty in material gifts Souls that are pun are, 
like Angels, salutary in their liifhienee I heir appearance 
encourages the soul m its upward efforts Ileiots stimu¬ 
late to great a< tions All these powers depend, in a 
descending ('ham, each speeies on find immediate Jy above 
it (mod D.emous are seen sutrounded bv the emblems 
of blessing, D.cmons who execute judgment appeal with 
the mstiuments of punishment 

“ There is nothing unwoTfliy of belief m w hut \ on have 
been told concerning the red sleep, and divination by 
dreams 1 explain it thus 

The soul inis a two fold lift', a lower and a higher 
Ill sleep that soul is freed from the. ( oust joint ot the both, 
and ('liters, as one emancipated, on Us divine lift' of intelli¬ 
gence I hen, ;is the noble faculty which beholds the 
objects that truly are the objects m the World of intelli¬ 
gence slits withm, and awakens to its power, who can 
be snrjmsed that the mind, winch contains m itself tire 
principle^ of all tli.it happens, should, in this its state of 
liberation, discern tin 1 futuie m those antecedent principles 
Which will make that future wh.it it is to be ? The nobler 
part of the soul is thus united b\ abstraction to higher 
natures, and heroines .1 paitu ipant m the wisdom and 
foreknowledge of the (axis 

“ Recorded example s ol this .1 r#' numerous ami well- 
authentu <itc'(l ; instances Uccur, too, everyday Xumbets 
of sick, by sleeping m the temple of disc ulapnw, have 
had their cure rev (.lied to them m (beams yom hsaled by 
the god Would not Alexandc 1% army have perished but 
for a dieam in which Dionysius pointed out 1 he 1111 ans ot 
safety $ W.is not the siege of Apluitis raised thmugh a 
dre.im sent by juptlei Ammon to Lv-<ande'r ? The night¬ 
time of the* body is the day-time of lire soul " 

We thus set 1 I10W 111 tin' process of time the principles 
on which the system of Plotinus rested weie suncmleieel 
little bv lift It', while divination and evocation were prac¬ 
tised with metcasing frequency Plotinus had declared 
the possibility of the absolute identification of the divine 
with human nature the blondest possible basis tor 
mysticism Poi ph\ ry took up nariowei ground and 
contended that m the union whit h takes place m ecstasy, 
we still retain c 'pnsc lonsne-a, ot personality lambln hus 
diminished the ieal principle ol mysticism still farther m 
theory, and denied that mail lias a facultv, eternally 
active and inaccessible, to pas urn so that the intellec tual 
ambition so lofty in Plotinus subsided among the followers 
of lamblichus into magical pra< tn<‘ 

Proctus was the last of the Greek Ncnplatumsts lie 
elaborated the 'Piinity of Plotinus into a sin < es-n<>n of 
impalpable triads, and surpassed lambln hus 111 Ins devotion 
to the practice* of theurgy With him, theurgy was the 
art which gives man the magical passwords that carry 
him through hairier after barrier, dividing species bom 
Species of the upper existences, till at the summit of the 
hierarchy he arrives at tin* highest Above all being is 
God, the Xon-Being, who i-> appiehended only by negation 
When we are raised out of our weakness and on a level with 
God, it seems as though reason were silenced h»r then we uie 
above reason. In short we become intoxicated with God 
Proelus was an adept m the ritual of invocations among 
every people in the world, and a gie.it magical figure 
With tlie advance of Byzantinism, he' represented the old 
world of Greek thought, and even those who wrote' against 
him as a heathen show the influence he exercised on their 
doctimes Thus Dionysius attempted to accommodate 
the philosophy ot Proelus to Christianity, and greatly 


admited his asceticism Tin' theology of the Neopl.itonists 
was always m the lust 111st .mu e a nine matter of logic 
They confounded I’m versa Is with ( airws I In* highest 
became with them metclv llm most eompieh ensiv e As 
has been s.ud A ro^hiUnn 'in exrniwd gieal powci among 
flu* 'chohasts and maun mils ot the middle ages In fact 
all that im cb.rv a lisni knew of Plato was thmugh the 
medium of the X< opIalupM - In (.er main 111 the 1 tour- 
b net h c outut y it bee anie a \ iYtf\ iflA pmu iple , fot although 
its dot time ol emanation w.w abandoned, its allegorical 
exj'lanat 1011, its exaltation of the spirit above' the letter 
was retained, and Phil on 1^4 and mystue-m togethei 
crc'ateel a juris in the rhuie h- the swoi 11 foe's ot scholas¬ 
tic ism anci nuie lift less mthexloxy 

Ncptesh : (Mr Kabala.i 
Nervaura : (N/ Aurad 

Nervengeist : §W Psychic Body .bid Spiritualism,) 
Neuhusens, Henrichus : fVc Rosicrucians.) 

Nevill, William : ('see England.! 

New Existence of Man upon the Earth: Spuitnahstic 
|om nal (Ace Spiritualism.! 

New Motor, The : A sii.mge mac hme c oiistnu tc <1 in is^.j by 
John Mum ay Spr.u (q v ) at t fie instigation ol t lie “ As,sex ia 
lion ot Plec tin i/c'rs,’’ one of tin bands ol spoils by whom 
lie was contioilcd It \\,n to denv e its motive' powci bom 
the magnetic stoic n| luhue, and was thciefoie to In' as 
tndc'jH'uclent of atfiluial muims ol < neigy as was the 
human bodv '[In* machine was italic d as .1 god--the 
14 Pliv-ical Saviom ol tin- ia<e,” the “ New Messiah ” — 
and a eeitam lady, 111 obedience to a vision, went to tlie 
High Km k (l.Min, Mass) win non stood the A / w Motor, 
and foi two hours sullerrcl ‘buth jtangs,” wheieby sire 
judged that tin (".seme of ]rei spiritual being was impaitcd 
to the' mac lime At tin end of that time it was averted 
that pulsations weir appan 11I in tin 1 unitor A J Davis 
expiesud the bnlie I that the ch ign was the work of spints 
of a mec hann al tum ot mind, but was ot no practical value 
'1 he AV.e Motor vvas linallv smashed by r the inhabitants 
of bandolph (X Y ) vhithci it had be< 11 taken in all it 
cost it-, bulletin sonic two thousand dollars In < omnioii 
fairness to the Sjuiitunhids it may be said that the liiajoiity 
had no sympathy wtiatc'vci with such an absuid m heme. 
Newstead Abbey : O re Haunted Houses.) 

New Thought: A pH sent-day i ehg k m wimli m ‘-nine of its 
tenets is akin to ( hi 1st gin Sc.iein e, 01 faith healing Unlike 
Uhusliaii Science', In >\ve\ ei, it docs not at hat entiiely to 
dispense 1 wuth all mater nil aids, .is di ngs, tin setting of 
broken bones, and so on N01 dogs it give the w'hole 
credit for the 1 cure to the imagination of the patient, as 
does hypnotism But striking a pomt midway' between the 
two it gives considei.ible pionuncme to the mind in the 
healing juoeess, while not altogether d< spismg the doctor. 
Mind is conudeied as lnghlv Hfliind matter, and time lore 
the.* “ mind ” cm c* is in a measure a mate nal (me, it is 
clear that 1h.it part ot the* Ar.e thought wiin h deals with 
bodily healing has its roots 111 the 1 Animal Magnetism and 
Mesmerism ot bygone times So much have they m 
common that it is needless to tra<e menial healing finthev 
liaek than Dr Phiueus P.irkhmst Omni by (1802 i fl(>(fl the 
lust to m.i ke use of the buns mental healing ” and 
14 ( hristian Sc lenc'e Dr (hnmby was the '-oil of a New 

] lan | is In it blacksmith, and was himself apprenticed to a 
chx k maker, hav mg h.„d but little f dm at ion At the age of 
thirty six lie attended a lecture on Mesmerism, and there¬ 
after practiced tor lumsc It With the v id c t a clairvoyant 
youth he cured diseases, and m> successful was his treat¬ 
ment that he soon adopted magnetic healing as a profession. 
At length, however, he got a glimpse* ot the true leason for 
his success—the expectation of the patient The diagnoses 
of Ins clairvoyant he attributed to the latter's telepathic 
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reading of the patient’s own thoughts, and he judged that 
the treatment prescribed depended for ip efficacy on the 
confidence it inspired rather than on its intrinsic merits 
From this point he gradually evolved his dextrine that 
disease was a mere del.i ion, a traditional error that hau 
fixed lt-wlf in men’s minds, which if behoved tleon to be 
rid of as soon as might be The way to cure disease, 
therefore, was to destroy the error on which it rested. 
Besides Chustian Science, (hnmby called his doUune the 
Science of Health, or the Science of Health and Happiness, 
He had many disciples, among whom were Airs Alary 
Baker G. Kddy, the founder of the Christian S< nun e Church 
Cithers whose influence' was felt more m tin 1 direction of the 
Nett) Thought movement were the Key \V F leva ns and 
Mr and Mrs J ulius I )re->ser, whose son, HoratioW Dksmt, 
remains one of the ablest exponents of the Sew 'Thought 
As has been said, the method of healing prat Used by this 
school is not considered to be entirclv immaterial It is no 
longer bcheyed, of (<mise, that a llmd emanates fiom the 
finger-tips of the operator^ or that In* ladiatis a luminous 
odie force; but Mr Hresser himself states that the ( ojn- 
mumeation isot a vibratory eharactet, made up of ethereal 
undulations directed and c m went r.i ted by the thought of 
the healer The power is equally ellu aeious at a distance 
and may be used without the patient's knowledge or even 
against his will Tins belief m action at a distant e is some¬ 
thing of a bug-bear to the New Tlunker, who fears ilie 
ascendency of an evil influence as the* superstitious of the 
Middle Agc-s Cured bewitchment But theie is a spmtual 
aspect of the AVrw Thought as well as a physical one The 
health of the soul is as fully consideicd as the health of the 
body Spiritual sanity, then, is to be procured by lifting 
oneself to a higher plane of existent e, by shutting out the 
things of the e uth and living ‘ in tune with the infinite ” 
We must realist* our own identity with the Infinite Spirit 
and open our lives to the Divine inflow Ralph Waldo 
Trine, himself a New Tmnker, s lys in an expres-ivt? meta¬ 
phor, “ To recognise our own divinity and our intimate 
relation to the Universal, is to attach the belt of our 
machinery 1o the pov-r-lunisf of the l'inverse ” In 
short, we must have* Miflicient self confidence to cast our 
fears aside and ne unfetteted into the Infinite. 

New Zealand : Maori superstitions Amidst the mythologi¬ 
cal personages of New Zt aland “ the spirits of the* dead” 
ever play a very prominent yurt, and our chief interest in 
noticing the Maoris, lies m the fact, that belief in, and open 
communion with these spirits, still exist The priests or 
k ‘Tohung is ” arc* unmistakably “Mediums,” in the 
modern sense of the term Sometimes they are born with 
their gift, and sometimes they arc* devoted to the priestly 
office* by their paients and acepnre their power after the 
fashion of Eastern ecMatn s, by prayer, fisting and con¬ 
templation. That good prophets exist amongst the Maoris 
has been abundantly proved. During the time when 
(Treat Britain busied herself in colonizing New Zealand, her 
officials frequently wrote home, that the Maon would 
never lx* conquered wholly ; information of the parties 
sent out to attack them ; the; very colour of the boats, and 
the hour when they would arrive; the number of the 
enemy, and all particulars essential to their safety, being 
invariably communicated to the tribes beforehand by 
their prophets or Tohungas. 

The best natural prophets and seers amongst the Maoris 
are of the female sex ; and although the missionaries try 
to account for the marvellous powers they exhibit, abo\e 
all for the sound of the Spirit voice, which is a common 
phase in their communion with the dead—on the hypothe¬ 
sis that the women who practise “ the arts of sorcery,” are 
ventriloquists—this attempted explanation rarely covers 
the ground of the intelligence which is received. 


In his Old New Zealand General Cummings cites an 
mtciesting case of Tohunguism A certain young chief 
had been appointed Registrar of births ami deaths, when 
he suddenly (ame to a violent end 'the book of legist nos 
was lost, and nun h inconvenience ensued The m. u's 
relatives notified their intention of invoking Ins spirit, and 
invited General Cummings to be present at the ceremony, 
an invitation which he accepted “'flu* appointed tune 
came Fires were lit. The Tohunga repaired to the 
darkest corner of tin* room All was silent, save the sobbing 
of the Msteis of the deceased warrior-chief Theie were 
thirty of us, sitting on the rush-strewn floor, the door shut 
and the tire now burning down to embers. Suddenly there 
came a voice out fiom the partial darkness, ‘ Salutation 
salutation to my family, to my tribe, to you, pakelia, my 
friend ’’ Our feelings wen* taken by storm The oldest 
sister sc learned, and rushed with extended arms in the 
direction from whence the voice came Her brother, 
seizing, restrained her by main force. Others exclaimed, 

1 Ts it you 3 Is it you 3 Truly it is you ! aue ! due 1 ' 
.ml fell quite insensible upon the floor The older women 
and some of the aged men were not moved in the slightest 
degree, though believing it to be the spirit of the chief 

“Whilst leflccting upon the novelty of the scene, the 
‘darkness visible’ and the deep interest manifest, the 
spirit spoke again, ‘ Speak to me my family ; speak to me, 
my tribe speak to me, tin* pnkeha 1 ' At last flu* silciu e 
gave way, and the brother spoke • * IIovv is it with you 3 
Is it well with you in that country ? ’ The answer <am*\ 
though not m the voice of the Tohungn-mcdium, but m 
strange sepulchral sounds : ‘ It is well with me ; my 

place is a good place 1 have scon our friends ; they are 
all with me t ' \ woman from another part of the loom 

now anxiously (ned out, ‘ Hava* you seen my sister 3 ' 

‘ Yes, I have seen her ; she is happy in our beautiful 
country ’ ‘ Fell her my lovesogre.it for her will never cease.’ 

‘ Yes, 1 will bear the message ’ Here the native woman 
burst into tears, and my own bosom swelled m sympathy. 

“ The spirit speaking again, giving directions about 
property and keepsakes, I thought J would more thoroughly 
test the genuineness of all this • and 1 said, ‘ We cannot 
find yom book with the icgisteied names , where have you 
concealed it 3 ’ The answer came instantly, k I concealed 
it between the tahuhu of my house, and the thatch ; 
stiaiglit over you, as you go in at the door' The brother 
rushed out to * ee All Was silemi In live minutes he 
came hurriedly back, With the book in his hand ! It 
astonished me 

** It was now late, and the spirit suddenly said, ‘ Fare¬ 
well my family, farewell, my tribe ; I go ' Those present 
breathed an impressive farewell, when the spirit cried out 
again, from high in the air, ' Farewell ’ ’ 

“ This, though seemingly tragical, is in every respect 
literally true But what is that 3 ventriloquism, the 
devil, or what 1 . 

Mrs Britten, m her Nineteenth Century Miracles says : 
“ The author has herself had several proofs of the Mcdmm- 
lstic power possessed by these ‘ savages ’ but as her 
experiences may be deemed of too personal a character, v,e 
shall select our examples from other sources. One of 
these is furnished by r a Mr Marsden, a person who was 
Well-known in the early days of New Zealand's colonial 
history, as a miner, who grew rich ‘ through spiritual 
communications ’ Mr. Marsden was a gentleman who had 
spent much time amongst the Maoris, and who still keeps 
a residence in ' the King country,’ that is— the district of 
winch they hold control. Mr Marsden informed the 
author, that his success as a gold miner, was entirely due 
to a communication he had received through a native 
woman who claimed to have the power of bringing down 
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spints .-tho Maoris, he it rnnrmbeicd, always him^hh? 
tLi.Lt the spirits descend tnrough the air in earth In Msit 
mortals Mr. Marsden h.ul long been pio-un rtiny nn- 
successtully in the -old n^ions 1 te h.ul a tr lend m part ner- 
snip with him, to whom he was much ntt.uhed, hut who 
had been accidentally killed by a tell from a Mill The 
Spirit of (ins mm came unsolicited, on an ouanon when 
Mr. Marsdeti was consulting a nati\ e sec-rexs. for the pm pm L > 
of eiideavouim- to trace out what had heenne ot a valuable 
watch which he had lost him coice of the -pmt was 
lirsl heard in the an, apparent 1\ above the loot <,l the hid 
in which they sat, calling Mr Maisih n h\ im familiar name 
of ‘Mars' (neatly startled bv these -minds, several 
times repeated, at the Medium's command, lie remained 
pettc'cl 1 y still until the voice of his fnemi sp.diking in his 
well-remembered Scutch ae c enl sounded < lose to im eui, 
whilst a column of ^rey misty subslam e nwied iis«l! by 
his side This app.n itnm was plainly \ cubic in the subdued 
hght of tlie hut, to whi< h then, was oi.dv one opc*n eidiance, 
but no window i hough lie w.ls mm h staitled b\ what 
he saw ami hoard, Mr Marsden had piestme o] mind 
enough to gently put his hand 1 hi ouch the mi-t v column 
which nmramed intact, as if its subslame oiteied no usist- 
('lice to the touch I him*; admonished by an earnest 
whisper from tee Maoit woman, who had fallen mi hen 
knee's before the' appaailion, to keep villi, lie obeyed, when 
a voice -seemingly from an immense distance oil yet 
speaking unmistakably in hi-. Irumd's Scotch accents, 
advised him to let the watch alone lor it was un pa r ably 
gone -but to go to the* stlearn on the banx-. of wine h tuc v 
had last had a nie.il toffythei trace it up fot mv miles and a 
half, and then, by following its com # amidst the forest, 
he wouhl come to a pile 1 , which would make him i n h, if lie 
chose to real.un so Whilst he was wadmit and listening 
breathle-ssly tej hear more, Mr Marsden was slanted bv a 
-slight detoiialion at his ude furmin( his bead he ob.eived 
that the c'olnmn of mist was pmc, and in its place* a cpm k 
Hash, like* the' reflection ot a candle, was all tlial h«' be held. 
Here' the seance ended, and the' astonished ntim-i left the 
hut, conviiued that he had lieard the' Spent of his Ineiul 
talking to ham lie addc’d, that lit bellowed the chrcctions 
given lmpludly, and i ame to a mass of sm fat r gold King 
on the stem's at tin* bottom ot the brook m the depth of 
tile fcHe'st 1'his lie gathered up, and though he prospei It'd 
for several clays in and about that spot, he' newer found 
another particle of this piecious metal That winch lie 
hul seem red he added, with a deep sigh, was indeed enough 
to have 1 made him independent foi life, h id it not soon 
been squandered m fi uitless spec uhdions " 

So deeply has the Maori mind been saturated with ayes 
of sup *rst ltion that among the civilised, well educ ate d 
classes there m iv too lav be observed ninm'rous expo wimis 
and actions winch have their origin m an insMin live die.ul 
of the supernatural Many degiccs of supcrstition exist 
among tiie Maons of the present dav, sav-> a w.itci m the 
Pall Mall Gazette In the recesses of the' Iheweru country 
for example, diablerie li.is lost little of its early potent v , 
the takunga there remains a power m the land Among 
the more enlightened natives a piecautnmary policy is 
generally followed , it is always wiser and safes', they say, 
to avoid conflict with the two mvstetious junvers tap a and 
mahuta Tapu is the less dangerous of tin* two ; a house, 
.an individual, or an article may be* iendured tapu, or 
sacred, and it the tapu be disregarded harm will belall 
someone. But makuta is a powerful evil spoil cast tor the 
deliberate purpose of accomplishing harm, generally to 
bring about death. The tohnnga is understood to 
be in alliance with the spirits of the dead The 
Maori dreads death, and he fears the dead. Places of 
burial arc seldom approached during the day, never at 


night Hie spirits ol tin* dead arc* believed to linger 
MiinHinics neat places of buti.il Without going to expel Is 
m M.ion hue. who have* main and varied theories to nd 
forth, a pnft'iaiHe ionise is to dncmei wli.it the avetago 
Maori ot to dav 1 hoiks and helnwes respiting the tango 
povVew and lntlueijLes he clcciib ,uc* at woik m the woiid 
aiound luni 

A Maon ol this t\pe who i an ic.nl and wtitc', is under 
foi t v yeais <d aye', and fanlv intelligent was di aw n into 
a hngtln coiivosilum with the wntei lb* bc'hevtcl, 
magisliatco not wit hstandim; that lolniny.is, miiucIicw, 
had tar more power than oidm.uv men lie did not think 
they got that powei from the tiapo” ( t he dev il > ) , they 
pist w c*i c' able to mahe Ihtmiselv <'s ninMem of men and of 
many tlunys m the- Wothl 1 here .nc mam degrees of 
Tohunynisin Vtt ordinary man oi woman was puwciltss 
against a &*.// but one* t^hun^a could ov c'i c oiiteiinot her. 

Plir sju nk< v knew ol an ms tain e ot one tohungu di iv mg the 
tohunga powei enturly out of a weaker iival It w.ts a 
(an lv ii’ccnl < of coast occuin'nce 'fhic'e Maons had 
<u c i den tally permitted then pigs to tiespass into the* 
tohtinya's potato paddoc k, and much damage and los- was 
the u suit f he tolfafiga Was one ot I lie dangerous type, 
and be oil; v c iw winili, he* miihahaJ tin* time' men, all of 
whom promptly died Nobody was bi'.t-ve c'nough to 
c hat ye 1 hc> toLiuo'a v ith < a using 1 lie death of t he* mc'ii , they 
were all adiaid ot tin, tinihle makuta At lenytli another 
t-rkurga was heard ol, one ol v ei y meat ]'ower '1 his 
oiaclc* was (omnlbd, a ml he Agiced to dc'al eltcctivcly 
with tohunga numbei one, and punch him foi killing tie 
owmi ol tic* pi«js So, to llovv i ug his i list t u< (ions, the 
tug-metit lorn cl individual was seized, and much aganv-t 
lu > will, was nmvr vol to the home' of 1 he gi eatei magn )an. 
Many Maoris, it should be known, stand m aw'e of hot 
water, t lie* y will not ha ndle it, even toi jm i pc a * s t omu tl <d 
with c unking oi cleaning Into a. la i ge tub of hot Wat tu the 
minor t >hunga struggling frantically, vv is ])laccd, then he 
was given' a page tom funn a Bible, winch In' w is oicleied 
t o c lu w and swallow 'l he hot watci ti cat ment, combined 
with tlu' small j»oi lion ot the- white'man’s sailed volume, 
did the e\p< c ted work , the man was no iongei a tohunga, 
and Irettmuovci his lost powers, he soon all ei vvui ds dic'd ’* 

S pintiiulru) \mongst the eau lu st ju\* stigatois m 
1 bin (ini. was a Mi John Logan Better he had become 
publicly uh milled with the cause of S] a 11 1 u.dism, an 
as*- (Million hul htrt-m foi niecl, the pi end >em of w]n< h steadily 
pursue* t tlxir i n v estivations in private < i c h s and nmi- 
pubkt yat lutings One ol the' most m.nkcd events m 
connection with tin* rally development of Smut uahsni in 
I iniu'clrn, In i w even , was tlu* an .Jennie nt and c'lmic h triad 
ot Mi 1 annul, tla c at in ust ;i i u r s ot winch iii.iy be bneJly 
siimmi cl up as follows I Ins gentle man, although holding 
a high posit urn m the In st 1 h < sbyte i tan chinch of t lie- at y, 
had at tc in led c in les and w dnessc d S pi i it uahstn pluuromc mi 
anil it was c m icntlv ic polled that erne of his own iie.it 
relatives was a verv u mar kable Medium < >n the i<)th 
of Match, th-y A 11 J.ogan was summoned to ap]>e ir 
liefore a ( huuh t'onvoc ation, to lx hc'lcl fot the' puipose 
of trv in \ his c as<‘, and it m eess.u y, ({('.ding with his ‘ delin- 
(juenc y " Mr Logan was m tin* event chpiived of his 
i hurcli nn'inbetship 

In itMiiy of the juimtpal towns besides Jhinedin, cmlc.s 
lie’d at hrst in men* idle t otiosity, have prcnlmed Ilnur 
usual fruit ot inedtuniistic. powc'i, nnd this again has 
ext ended into a see laltve action, and otgamsalum into 
local sock ties l'or over ,l year, the Spiritualists and 
LibciahMs of Ihmc'dm secured the services of Mr Charles 
Bright as tlnn In turn d his gentleman had once been 
attached to the editorial statf of the Melbourne Argus, and 
had obtained a good reputation as a capable writer, and 
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liberal thinker. Mr. Bright’s lectures in Dunedin were 
highly appreciated, and by their scholarly style and attrac¬ 
tive manner, served to band together the liberal clement 
in the city. In Auckland, the principal town of the North 
Island, the same good service was tendered to the cause of 
religious thought, by the addresses of the Rev. Mr. 
Edgar, a clergyman whose Spiritualistic doctrines, had 
tended to sever him from sectarian organisations, and 
draw around hnn, the Spiritualists of the town Besides the 
good work effected by these gentlemen, the occasional 
visits of Messrs Peebles, Walker, J Tyerman, and the 
effect of the many private circles held in (‘very portion of 
the islands, tended to promote a general, though <puet, 
diffusion of Spiritual thought and doctrine, throughout 
New Zealand 
Ngai : (See Magic.) 

Nganga : Members of the Xdembo Secret Society of the 
Lower Congo Ngani*a —literally " the knowing ones 
is a term applied to those who have passed certain cm ions 
rites to distinguish them from the Cuagu or uninitiated 

Ngembi : (See Africa.) 

Nichusch : Prophetic indication In accoidance with the 
Kabahstic view that all (‘.vents and natural happenings 
have a secret connection, and interact upon one another, 
it is believed that practically eveiy thing can become an 
object ol soothsaying—1 he flight of buds, movement of 
clouds, cries of animals, events happening to man, and so on 
Man lumself may become Nnhusdt by saying that if such 
and such a thing takes place it will be a good or a bad 
omen 

Nick, or Old Nick : A well-known British appelation of the 
Devil It seems probable that tins name is derived from 
the Dutch Nikken, the devil, which again comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon neve-an, to slay, for as Wackier say's the 
devil was ‘ a murderer from the beginning." In northern 
countries there is a nver spiut iumi d Neck," “ Nikkr," 
or “ Nokke," of the same nature .is the water Kelpie, and 
the Merman or Triton 

Nicolai, Christoph Friedrich: (1733-1811), A German author 
and bookseller of Berlin, is interesting from the occult 
point of view because of the pet uhnr expeiiences which 
betel him, and of which tie tteats m lus personal .recount 
read before the Royal Society of Berlin It would be 
impossible to present the circumstances ol his case, which is 
one of the mod celebrated in the annals of psychology, 
better than in his own words 

“ In the first two months of the year 1701,’’ he says, w I 
was much affected 111 my mind by seveial incidents of a 
very disagreeable nature; and on the z }th of February a 
circumstance occurred which irritated me extremely. At 
ten o'clock in the forenoon my wife and anothei person 
came to console me; l was in a violent porLuibation of 
mind, owing to a series of incidents which had altogether 
wounded my moral feelings, and from which 1 saw no 
possibility of relief, when suddenly 1 observed at the dis¬ 
tance of ten paces from me a figure —the figure of a d<*< eased 
person. I pointed at it, and asked my wife whether she 
dul not see it She saw nothing, but being much alarmed, 
endeavoured to compose me, and sent for the physician 
The figure remained some seven or eight minutes, and at 
length I became a little more calm; and as I was extremely 
exhausted, i soon afterwards fell into a troubled kind of 
slumber, which lasted for half an hour. flu: vision was 
ascribed to the great agitation of mind in which 1 had been, 
and it was supposed J should have nothing more to appre¬ 
hend from that cause ; but the violent affection had put 
my nerves into some unnatural state From this arose 
further consequences, which require a more detailed 
description. 

“ In the afternoon, a little after four o’clock, the figure 


which T had seen in the morning again appeared. I was 
alone when this happened, a circumstance which, as may 
be easily conceived, could not be very agreeable. 1 went 
therefore to the apartment of my wife, to whom I related it. 
But thither also the figme pursued me Sometimes it was 
present, sometimes it vanished, but it was always the 
same standing figure A little after six o'clock seveial 
stalking figure, also appeared , but they had no connection 
with the standing figure T (.an assign no other cause for 
tlii 1 -. apparition than that, though much more composed in 
my mind, I had not been able so soon entirely to forget the 
cause of such dee]) and distressing vexation, and had 
re tier ted on the consequences of it, in order, if possible, to 
avoid them, and that tins happened three houis after 
dinner, at the time when digestion just begins. 

At length 1 became more composed with lespcct to the 
disagiee.il>lc incident which had given rise to the first 
appUMtion , but though 1 had used veiy excellent medicines 
and found myself 111 other icspects perfectly well, yet the 
apparitions did not diminish, but 011 the contrary rather 
im reased 111 number, and were transformed in the most 
extraoidmai y manner 

" The figure of the dei eased person never appeared to me 
after the hist dreadful dav. but seveial other figures 
shewed themselves afterwaids veiy distinctly, sometimes 
such as ] knew, mostly, however, ol persons 1 did not know, 
and amongst those known to me, were the semblance of both 
living and deceased persons, but mostly the former, and I 
made the obseivatmn, that acquaintance with whom I daily 
conversed never appeared to me as phantasms , it was 
alvvavs such as were at a distance 

“ it is also to he noted, that these figures appeared to 
me at all times, and under the most diJhrent circumstances, 
equally distinct and Gear \\ bother 1 was alone, or in 
company, by broad day-light equally as m the night-time, 
in nvv own as well as in my neigh bom’s house , yeL when 
I was at another person’s house, they were less fiequent, 
and will'll I walked the public street they very seldom 
appeared When 1 shut my eves, sometimes the figures 
disappeared, sometimes they remained even after 1 had 
closed them II then vanished in the former iase, on 
opening my eves again, ncarlj the same ligutes appeared 
which I had set n befoie 

“1 sometimes niii \ eised with my plnsician and my 
wife concerning the phantasms which at the time hovered 
around me ; toi 111 geneial the forms appeared oftener in 
motion than at lest 'They did not alwavs continue 
pi esent they frequent i\ left me altogether, and again 
appeared foi a slioi i or loiigei space of time, singly or more 
.it once, hut, 111 geneial, seveial appeared together. For 
the mo>t part I saw human figures of both sexes ; they 
commonly passed to and fro as if they had no connection 
with (ach other, like people at a fair where all is bustle; 
sometimes thev appeared to have business with one another. 
Once or twice 1 saw amongst them persons on horseback, 
and dogs and buds , these figures all appeared to me in 
their natural si/e, as distinctly as if they had existed in 
real life, with the several tints on the uncovered parts of 
the body, and with all the ditterent kinds and colours of 
clothes J in t I think, however, that the coloms weie 
somewhat paler than they are m nature. 

" None of the figures had any distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic, they weie neither temble, ludicrous, nor repulsive; 
most of them were ordinal y in their appearance, some 
weie even agreeable 

“ On the whole, the longer I continued 111 tins state, the 
more dul the number of the phantasms increase, and the- 
apparitions boinme more frequent About four weeks 
afterwards I began to hear them speak : sometimes the 
phantasms spoke with one another, but for the most part 
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they addressed themselvv* to me, these speeches were in 
general ‘■hort, and newel contained .mythmg disagreeable 
Intelligent and respected Inends often appealed tonus who 
endeavoured to console me in mv gnei, whu h still K it 
deep traces on my mind This speaking 1 heud most 
frequently whim I was alone , though I sometimes heard 
it m company, intermixed with the conveisatmn of real 
pet sons ; frequently m single phrases only, but sometimes 
even in connected di course 

“ Though at this tune 1 enjoyed rather a good state of 
health both m bod\ and mind, and had become so v< ry 
'amiliar with these phantasms, that at last they did not 
exi ite the least disagreeable emotion, but on the coni Jury 
atfoidcd me fretjiunt subjects for amusement and nurlh , 
yet as the disordi r sensibly nu reused, and the figures 
appeart'd to me foi whole davs together, and e\ en dining 
the night, if I happened to awake, 1 had i< coins* fo se\eial 
medu ines ” 

lie then ieoonnfs how the appauimm \anish<d upon 
blood being let 

This was pei lormed on the* goth of April, at < lev en 
o cloi k in the forenoon f was alone with the siugeou 
but during the operation, the room swarmed with human 
forms of every description, which crowded fast one on 
another, This continued till half-past lorn u dm k, ev.uth 
the tune when the digestion conmu net's 1 tlnn obsciwd 
that the tiguies began to riu>\c mate slovvlv , scion afiei- 
w'atds the colours bt t ame gratlunllv palm , t \ er\ scvi u 
minutes they lost more ar.nl more <>| then intenMtv, without 
any alteration m the distinct tigure of the a|>paritions 
At about halt-past. m\ odoik all the tigmes w’eie entiulv 
white, and moved veiv little , vet the forms appealed 
pei (cetly distinct, bv degrees they became vi-ibl\ less 
plain, without decreasing m numbei, as had oltc n lmmrrlv 
been the case 1 The ltg'mcs did not mine oil, neithci dul 
they vanish, whic h al-m had ii*uall> happened on othe r 
oec asnuis In this instance* tluy dissolved immediate 1\ 
inte) an , of some* even; whole pieces remained loi a leugtli 
of time, which also bv dcgiees wcie* lost to tlu* eve At 
about eight o’clock theie elnl not l('mam a vestige of any 
of them, and f have never since experienced an\ appearatitp 
of the same kind Twice ot thrice* since that tune I have* 
felt a ptopensitv , if 1 mav be allowed to expiess m>sell, or a 
sensation as if ] saw something which m a moment again 
was gone* 1 was evc*n surprised bv this sensalmn whilst 
vvntmg the present account, having, in order to rcmdei it 
moie accurate, ]h*i used the papers ot 17'U, and recalled to 
my menioty all the c m umTau-gys of that time* So little 
are we sometimes, even in the greatest composure of mind, 
masters of oui imagination 

Nif : An Egyptian symbol 111 tlu* torm of a ship's sail widely 
spiead, symbolizing bieath 

Nifelheim : {Str Hell.) 

Night, Mystical, of the Suits : It was brlu*\(*d by the Au/o 
that to attain to tlu* coveted state* of mystical contempla¬ 
tion, it was necessarv to close tlie gateway of the physical 
senses, so that the inner or spiritual semes might operate 
mote freely This injunction was sometimes taken 
literally, as by the brahmin Yogis, who carefully dosed 
eyes, eais, nose and mouth, in orde-i to attain to visional/ 
ecstasy. The Mystical Xight is thus .1 shutting out of all 
external sense-impressions, of hope, fear, c emsc musiiess of 
self, and evciy human emotion, so that the* interim light 
may be more oleuly perceived 

Nightmare: (Old English night and warn, a spectre) A 
disorder of the digestive functions during sleep, inducing 
the temporary belief that some animal en demon is sitting 
on the chest. Among savages and primitive people it is 
thought that the affection proceeds fiom the attentions ed 
an evil spirit. Keysler in Ins very curious work, Anhqmtates 


%( , lrcfae heptentt tanafe's ct ('dinar, has collected many intei - 
eating pat tirulat *> e;mw:rtnmg the nightmare A achhmn , 
lu* savs, is bom Man, an old woman, because tlu* spectie 
winch appears to press, upon the* boast and impede the 
action ot tlu* lungs is gitieiallv in that bun l'lu* bnghsh 
and Dutch wools c min eh* with the* (Inman 'the lb null 
ex In’war is Malm nmnnhrm 01 1 >u uha The Swedes me 
Mata alone, as we learn limn the Hislmni St tu at utn Ualho- 
tunvfue of hoc ( 'Ians, whe re he* states that Yalender, tlu* 
sou of Sun e hn , sue c ceded to tin t hi me* of his fat hn , who 
was sutloe ate d bv a da in011 in ho. d< ej>, of 1 hat kind whic h by 
t lie se 11 be*' n < ailed Mat a (>1 bed's, ' w e* •mpjs>se* (.puna ns,” 
continues 1 v t v ^ 1 < 1, call it l i aw ■>' Itatvp i he launch 
peasant rv call it Dianas whe h n a e 011 ujU 1011 e*i t hn of Diana 
01 of I)u'Mt>vnnn M it idiatwm 1 m i 1 *-enns the're* is a behet 
(which Kevshi, not imj>o)bablv thinks mav lu* dnive*d 
from a lake* mt< 1 pretatiou of an c spiession m tin* e>ist 
Esalm (‘the ele-ti u< tuui th.it wasteih at immi-da y ’) that 
persons ate mod exposed to such attack?* at that tune 
and, < lie* 1 e* f< to*, women m childbed ao* than nevn le* 11 
alone Hut though, the J)<rnunmnn Mttidnunnu issoften 
use'll for the* bj'hialte's, Iiev c* I t he le'ss it is moo* eonectly 
any suddni and violent attack whuli depmes the* patient 
of ho -.e'lu.es In some* jsiits of (■< nmiiy, the* name given 
to t his di-ordei is d» )t idp, e >1 this Up thm h*?/,eithei itomtlie 
‘mass’ winch appeals to po ss on the* sult.nn m horn 
Alp of Alt nil) In thane 0111,1 it is die I h ml 01 das I hud- 
diin/rn, limn the i U uid 01 Wend Women, and theie is a 
belief that it mav not onlv be chaud awav, but be* made' 
to appe ar on the mm mvv in a human shape, and lend some¬ 
thing ieipnn*d of it bv tin* following ehaini 
D1111 e 1 to mot row' 

So will 1 boi 1 ovv 

1 lu* a* 1 U uuls, it seems, weo* not only m the habit of 
ndiug men, but lmr-.es al-o, ami in older to kee*p them out 
ot tin* stable s, 1 lu* saintarv juntt alpha l whi< h luais the name 
of lhitdru-lu s, Druid’-, loot) -.liquid be* vvntten on the 
stable* doors, m e. onset 1 ate d chalk, on tlu* night of St 
Walburgh W’e must not omit that mu I* nglish familial 
appellation " hot’ 1-. tiaee*d up to ' Druid ’ “a decrepit 
oiel woman sue h a-, the Sagas might be*,” and the* same 
ill iy perhaps be* said ot a Scottish Saint, I'lulumiu or 
'rre'dwin 

In line’*'. (do mat v , a somewhat ditte 1 e*ut a< e mint ot tlu* 
Mata is give'll lic it* again, we find tlu* vvite h 1 lehng ’ 
ol lie it -.<*-., agamd which a T11P* amulet is piovided by 
Aubi c*v , -amdar to one whu h vve .m* about to not n e imme¬ 
diately below 

Among the nnantations by which the nicjitmatc may he 
chased away, lvegmald Scot has le'cmchd the* following 
ill his / h a <a t y y at \Y itihn aft 

" St Demge, St ('.eoige*, our lady’s knight, 
lie* walked by day so elnl he by night . 

1 ’ntil such times as lie lu 1 found, 
lie her beat and lu* lu*i bound, 
lfulll her 1 1 oth to him plight, 
lb* would not come to lu*i that night 
'■ Jii'in,” (onlimies tin* same* lnge'inous author, ‘hang 
a stone* over Ihe aftlu ted peisem’s bed, which stone hath 
naturally sin h a hole* 111 it, as wluiein a siting may be* put 
through it, and so be hanged <>\ er the diseased ot bewite bed 
party, be* it man, woman, eu hen st* ” 

J.'veiy 1 cadet of tlu* alien e hues will be reimndc'd of the 
similai e haim wine h Shakespeatc lias jmt into the mouth ot 
I'd,gar as Mad Teuu in h’Or" / rat 

*• S,1,mt Witlmld foote'd thru e the Wold , 

He met the night-maie and her ninefold 
Hid he*i alight, 

And her troth plight 

And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee ” 
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Oak Tree 


Another charm of earlier date cccurs in Chaucer’s 
Miller’s Tale. When the simple Carpenter discovers the 
crafty Nicholas m his feigned abstraction, he thinks he 
may perhaps be hag-ridden, and addresses him thus - — 

“ I crouch the fio Fives and fro wikid wightes 
And therewith the night spell he seide aughtes, 

On four halvis of the house about, 

And on the dreshfold of the d<>re without, 

‘ Jesu Christ, and Seint Benedight, 

Blcsse this house from e\ rev wiknl wight, 

Fro the night’s mare, the wite paternoster, 

Where wenmst thou Semt Peter’s Mster ” 

A more modern author has pointed to some other formu¬ 
laries, and has noticed th.it Asmodeus was the bond of 
most evil repute on these occasions. In the Otia 1 mpniala 
of Gorvase of Tilbury, suite other protecting charms aie 
said to exist To turn to the medical history of the Incubus 
Pliny has recommended two remedies for this complaint ; 
one suftieientlv simple, wild pavnv seed \nothcr, which 
it would not be casv to discovei in any modern pharmaco¬ 
poeia, is a decoct mu in wine and oil of the tongue, eyes, liver, 
and bowels of a dragon, wherewith, after it has been left to 
cool all night in the open air, the patient should be anointed 
every morning and evening 

Or Bond, a physician, who tells us that he himself was 
much afflicted with the mqhtman', published an E\$uv on 
the lniub'is in 17^ At the time at whu h he wrote, medical 
attention appeals to have been wry little called to the 
disease,and some of the opinions hazarded were Mitiiciently 
wild and inconclusive Thus Dr Willis said it was owmg 
to some incongruous matter whu h is mixed with the nervous 
fluid in the cerebellum (de Anima llrutorum) ; and Bellini 
thought it. imaginary, and to be attributed to the idea of 
some demon winch existed in the nund the day before. 
Both of these writers might have known better if they would 
have turned to Fuehsius (with whom Dr Bond appears to be 
equally acquainted) who in his work de Curamh liatione , 
published as early as 1548, has an excellent chapter (I , 31) 
on the causes, symptoms, and curt' of mqhtmare, in which 
he attributes it to repletion and indigestion, and recom¬ 
mends the customary discipline 

Nlrvanic or Atmic Plane : {See Spiritual World.) 

Norfolk, Duke of: f Vr England.) 

Norton, Thomas : Toe exact date of tins alchemists buth 
is wrapped in mystery, while eompaialively little is recorded 
about his life in general But at least it is known that 
Bristol was Ins native place, and that, m the \c\u 143<>, 
he was elected to represent that town in Parliament Tins 
points to Ins having been an upright and highly-esteemed 
person, and the conjecture is buttiessed 111 Mime degree by 
the fact that Fdward IV made him a member of his privy 
council, and employed lnm repeatedly as an ambassador. 
At an early age Morton showed himself curious concerning 
alchemy and the like, demonstrating his predilection herein 
by attempting to make the personal acquaintance of 
George Ripley (q v ), who, sometime Canon of Bridlington, 


was reputed a man of extraordinary learning, and was 
author of numerous alchynucal works For many months 
Morton sought this peison in vain, but at length the Canon, 
yielding to the other’s importunity, wrote to him in the 
following manner - “ I shall not longer delay ; the time 
is come , you shall receive this grace. Your honest desire 
and approved virtue 4 , ) our love of truth, wisdom, and long 
perseverance, shall accomplish your sorrowful desires It 
is necessary that, as soon as convenient, we speak together 
face to fa<c i , lest I should by writing betray my trust I 
will make you my heir md brother in this ait, as I am setting 
out to travel m foreign eountues. Give thanks to God, Who 
next to Ills spiritual seivants, honours the Sons of this 
sacred science " 

After receiving ilns very friendly and encouraging letter, 
Norton hurtled straightway to Ripley’s piescnce, and there¬ 
after h»r upwards of a month the two weie constantly 
together, the eldei man taught the novice many things, 
while he even promised that, if he showed himself an apt 
and worthy pupil, he would impart to him the secret of the 
medicinal stone And m due coinse this promise was 
fulfilled, vet it is icported that Notion's own chvmical 
rescan lies met with vai 1011s signal disappointments On one 
occasion, tor instance, when he had almost perfected a 
certain tincture, Ins servant ah^comh d with the crunblo 
containing the p.cuous 11 uni ; white at .1 later time, when 
tin 4 alchemist was at work on the same experiment, and 
thought he was just about to icach the goal, his entire 
paraphernalia was stolen by a May 01 ess of Bristol And 
this deleat must have been doubly galling to the unfortunate 
philosopher, for soon afterwards the Mayoress became very 
wealthy, presumably as a result of her theft. 

Norton himself does not appear to have reaped pecuniary 
benefit at any tune from his erudition, but to have been a 
comparatively poor man throughout the whole of his lite ; 
and the fact is a little surprising, for his Ordinal! of A/rhnny 
was a popular work in the middle ages, and was repeatedly 
published The original edition was anonymous, but the 
writer’s identity has been determined because the initial 
syllables m the first six lines of the seventh ihaptei compose 
the following couplet . — 

u Thomas Norton of Bnseto 

A parfet master you may lnm trrnv" 

Norton died in 1477, and his piedilcctions descended to 
one of his g land sorts This was Samuel Noiton, who was 
bom m 1548, studied science at SI John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge 4 , and afterwards became a Justice ot the Peace and 
Shelltf of Somersetshire lie died about 1604, and 111 
1O30 a collection of Ins alchcmistic tracts was published at 
Frankfort 

Noualli : Aztec inagmans (See Mexico and Central America.) 

Nuan : In Irish romance, the last of the sorceress-daughters 
of Conaran Having put Finn under taboo to send ins 
men m single combat against her as long as she wished, 
she was slam by Goll, her sister’s slayer. 

Numbers, Magical (See Magic.) 


o 


Oak Apples, as diviners It is said that it one wishes to 
discover whether a child be bewitched, 0m 4 . may do so by 
following this procedure : drop three oak apples into a basin 
oi w.P'T under the child's cradle, at the same time pre¬ 
serving the stnctest silence; if they llo.it the < hild is not 
fascinated, but if they sink it is 
cOak Tree : The oah, from time immemorial, has held a high 
])1 ice as a sacred tree. Tne Druids worshipped the oah, 
and performed many of their rites under the shadow of its 
branches. When Augustine preached Christianity to the 
ancient Britons, he stood under an oah tree. The ancient 


Hebrews evidently held the oah as a sacred tree There it> 
a tradition that Abraham received lus heavenly visitors 
under an oah. Uebekali's nuise was buried under an oah, 
called afterwaids the oah of weeping. Jacob buried the 
idols of Shechem under an oah It was under the oak of 
Ophra, Gideon saw the angel sitting, who gave him instruc¬ 
tions as to what he was to do to free Israel When Joshua 
and Israel made a covenant to serve God, a great stone was 
set up in evidence under an oak that was by the sanctuary 
of the Lord. The prophet sent to prophesy against 
Jeroboam was found at Bethel sitting under an oah. Saul 
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and his sons were buried under an oak, and, according to 
Isaiah, idols were made of oak wood Abimele< h was nZu\v 
king by the oak that was in Sherhem During the eigh¬ 
teenth century its influence in tunny diseases was believed 
in. The toothache could be cured by bonny with a nail 
the tooth or gum till blood came, and Unm driving the n*ul 
into an oak tier A child with rupture could be uitcd by 
splitting an oak bianch, and parsing the child through the 
opening backwards three times , if the splits grew together 
afterwards, the child would Is* cured. 

Obambo, The : (See Africa.) 

Obeah : (See West Indian Islands.) 

Obercit, Johnan Hermann : Swiss Mystic and Alchemist, 
1725 -17018. Born m 1725 at Arlion, m Switzerland, Johann 
Oberat was the Mm of a scientist keenly interested 111 
Hermetic philosophy, and no doubt the boy’s own taste 
therefore developed the moie speedily on an omit of file 
parental predilection Very soon Johann became deter¬ 
mined to discover the philosopher's stone, hoping thereby 
to resuscitate the fortunes of his family, whn h lie found at 
a,low ebb, presumably because tile elder Obercit had 
expended large sums on his alchomistic pursuits; and tin* 
young man worked strenuously to gam Ins ends, maintain¬ 
ing all along that whoso would triumph m this endeavour 
must not depend on scientific skdl, but rather on constant 
communion with God Notwithstanding this pious theory 
of his, lie soon found himself under the ban of the riue 
authorities, who tame to his laboratory, and forced him to 
forego futher operations, declaring that these e 011M1I ut ed 
a danger to public health and safety That, at least, they 
gave as their reason; but tin* likelihood is that, m their 
ignorant e, they looked askance upon all scientific rescan lies 
Obcriit , bitterly interned, appeals to have left his native 
place, and to have lived for some time thereafter with <>ng 
Tavater, a brother of the noted physiognomist ol that 
name*; ivhile it would seem that, at a later date, he u*- 
nounecd the civilised world altogether, and took up lus 
abode' in tin 1 lofty fastnesses of the Alps No hermit's life 
did he live here, however ; for, according to his own recital, 
he took to himself as bride a seraphic shepherdess named 
Theantis, with whom lie dwelt peacefully during a number 
of subsequent years Whether children weie born of this 
union between the terrestrial and the ethereal is not re¬ 
corded, and the alchemist's Ac count of the affair loads rather 
like Joe Smith’s tale about receiving sat red books fiom an 
angel oil the summit of a mountain overlooking Saif Lake 
City ; nor is theie much to be said for two fuither woiks 
from Obercit'* pen, the one entitled 1 es Ibomenades de 
(1 amalxel , jiuf I'htlosophe , and the other La ( annexion 
Ongiiiiiire des l ; spvits el de* Corps, d’npris Ics Vnndpcs de 
Newton (Augsburg, 177b). Still, if our alchemist cannot he 
called an able wider, he must be hailed as a pnluiesque 
character ; and it is matter for regiet that so little is known 
about his life, which extended to the year 1798 
Oberion ; A spirit. (See England.) 

Obsession and Possession: obsession, lrom Latm obsessmiem 
— -obstdere, to besiege, is a form of insanity caused, accord¬ 
ing to traditional belief, by the persistent attack of an 
evil spirit without, Ibis being the opposite of possession, 
control by an evil spirit from within, both meaning how¬ 
ever the usurpation of the individuality and control of the 
body by a foreign and discarnatc entity. Ibis belief may 
be found in t!ic earliest records of human history, and in the 
magical rites an.l formal.e of ancient religions, used as c harms 
iigainst and exorcism of these invading influences Indian, 
Greek and Roman literature teem with instances, the 
Bible also famishing many from the case of Saul ^ troubled 
with an evil spirit " only to be dispossessed by the music 
ol David's harping, to the miracles of Jesus Christ who 
cast out legions of possessing spirits. Plato in his Republic 


not only speaks of demons of various grades, hut mentions 
a method of treating and piovieling lor those ofwev rd by 
Hum bophode, and I'uripiehs eh** ct ibe the possessed 
ami mention of the Mihjcet is aNo to be found 111 }1< lodotus, 
l’lurarc h, 1 lm n e, and muiiv otlu is of the eke-* ns Tc p dfle 
and .appalling episodes ill the Middle Age, aie to be tiacod 
to the unqm M loned behrl m tin possibility of pew -sion 
and obsf'-sioyi b\ the* D<\il and his legions All madness 
was caused t lit n bv, w c-> indeed the' v n lble manih station 
(>f th<’ 1* wl t Me onlv to be e\oo i-ed b\ c liamis, a\ < 1 ted 
by the obsc 1 \ am e of sac red 1 n ( s, 01 lat < 1, t o be bin ned and 
dt'st 1 oyed lx m 11 f v for the good of the tot lured soul within. 
Pin rites of blue k Magic, in all ages and pl.u dehlx latc'ly 
c'voke this p<)\\r'sinu by the Devil and Ins demons un tlie* 
c < mimium at ion and bemdit of tin mtafhbie know ledge' it 
was believed thev c anfc; red and its consequent povvei and 
control of man .,nd his destimes 

Modem Mime c with its patu nt and laboncms lc'seaulu'S 
into human p' \ c hology, has given tlu* ]<c*\ to this balding 
mysfeiv, showing the human mind to be* an iiuompuiably 
delicate ltisti ument. pee uliei Iv at the' mitiy ot the per¬ 
ceptions of tlu* semes and their multitudinous im¬ 
pressions on the biam, its balance *0 easily shaken by a 
shock, a chug, a momenta! y ev dement, of truer by pio- 
longi'd and intern a* c otic entiati.in upon single* gioups of 
ideas It is to bo noted that m the hallm mat01 y c*]ucl( mas 
of all ages and e ourifi lc s tliei e is to be found this miv .it ) lrig 
c har.it tc 11st m tlu'v aie ('ounce Ic'd with Mime dominant 
cause, tiAin of tliought 01 religious sentiment pievulent 
at the time In the Middle* Ages when theie flemished 
an intense be In f in the petMtiv r appal ltioiis of angel saints 
and ch'vds, the pc*oj)Ir's imagination was dominated and 
1 ini eh red in tensely <h amaitc tlunbv 'I he* ti ansiiugi at ion 
of tin* human soul into animals was anothei populai belief 
and to this again. ran be* tiau*d the tetuble supc million of 
Lyeanthiopv (q v ) winch possessed huge* nmnbeis of 
people in hi a me and (wnnany m the* fomteenth and six¬ 
teenth centimes The Idagellant mama took its use' at 
lViouse in tin* thnteentli centuiy, caused by tlie panic 
attendant upon an outbreak of plague These* people 
maintained that theie was no icniission of Mgs without 
flagellation This they preached, with fanatical fervour 
ami bauds of the m, gathering Adhcients eve 1 v when*, 1 (Mined 
t liToueh < it v a nd < ounti y, c laeJ in se anty c lot lung on which 
were' depicted skeletons and with ften/ied movements 
public ly lasln d themselves It was to these exhibitions, tin* 
name of t lie* * I >aiu e of De at h " was <11 st ap])iic*d 'Hie J Um - 
ing m.iiua, ae conqumed b> abeir.dionof mind and maniacal 
(list 01! li uis < > f the body was veiv pievalent m C •<*! iria. 113, ill 
the fourteenth century, and ill the sixteenth eentuiy. ill 
Italy w lie re it was teinu el ’ '1 a 1 anti an ” and as a valiant 
in soiire <* was aseiibed to the* bite of the larantula spuli'l. 
The musie and Mings employed h« the' cmc* are* still pie- 
sc'rved J'dmumi Danish in his woi k IJallur t nation^ and 
Illusions makes the following observations on this subjee t : 
41 If not icdconed as true dioiea, the epidemic of dancing 
which 1 aged in Dei many and the Netherlands in the Middle 
Ages comes under this head Appearing m Aix it spiead 
111 a few months <0 Liege, Ltiecht and the neighboming 
towns, \ jsited Met/, Cologne and Stiasburg (1418) ami 
after iingenng into the* sixteenth century gradually died 
nut 1 lus malady consisted in convulsions, contentions 
a<'compan> ing the dancing, hallucinations and so lorth. 
The attack could be < hoiked by bandaging the abdomen as 
well as by kit ks and blows on that part of the body. Music 
had a gresit influence* on the dam e rs, and feu tins reason it 
was played in tlu* streets in order that the att.Acks might by 
this means reach a crisis and disappear the sooner. Ouite 
trifling circumstances could bring on these seizures, the 
sight of pointed shoes for instance, and of the colour red 
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vhieh the dancers held in horror. In order to prevent 
iuch outbreaks the wearing of pointed shoes was forbidden 
)V the authorities During their dance many of the 
itthcted thought they waded in blood, or saw heavenly 
visions." 

The same author remarks on other mstam es v-bJf ‘ To 
this category also belongs the lustoiy of demoniacal 
possession. The belief of being possessed by spoils, fre¬ 
quently met with in isolated east's, appeared at certain 
periods in epidemic foim Such an epidemic broke out in 
Brandenburg, and in Holland and Italy m the sixteenth 
century, especially in the convents In 1350-60 it attacked 
the convent of St Bngitta, in Xanthcn, a convent near 
Cologne, and others The nuns declared that they were 
visited by the Devil, and had carnal conversation with him 
These and other ‘ possessed ’ wietches were sometimes 
thrown into dungeons, sometimes burnt The convent 
of the IJrsulmes at Aix was the scene of such a drama 
(1600-11) where two possessed nuns, tormented by all 
kinds of apparitions,, accused a priest of witchcraft on 
which charge he was burnt to death (See Grandler, Urbain). 
The famous cast; oi the nuns of Loudun (1 <»3 > 30) led to a 
like tragic conclusion, as well as the Louvier case (1642) 
in which the two chief victims found their end m life-long 
imprisonment and the stake " 

The widespread belief 111 and fear of magic and witch¬ 
craft operating on superstitious minds produced the most 
extraordinary hallucinations Religious ecstasy paitakes 
of the same character, the different e being that it is 
possession by and contact with so-called good spirits Tin* 
sacred books of all nitions teem with instances of this and 
profane lnstorv can also furnish examples The many 
familiar tases of e< statu visions and revelations 111 the Old 
Testament may be cited, as well as those found in the 
legends of saints and marl vis, wlieie they either appear as 
revelations from heaven or temptations of the Devil I11 
the latter case, a scientific authority, Kralfl-Kbing, poults 
out the dose connection of leligious ecstasy with sexual 
disturbances That this condition o[ ecstasy " w r as 
and is sought and induced the following passage amply 
proves — 11 Among Kastern and primitive peoples such as 
Hindoos, Ametican Indians, natives of Greenland, Kamts- 
chatka and Yucatan, fetish-worshipping Negioes, and 
Polynesians, the' ecstatic state accompanied with hallu¬ 
cinations is frequently observed, sometimes arising spon¬ 
taneously, but more often artificially induced It wus 
known also among the nations of antiquity The means 
most often employed to induce' this state* are beating of 
magic, diurns and blowing of trumpets, bowlings and hour- 
long praycis, dancing, flagellation, convulsive movements 
and contortions, asceticism, fasting and sexual abstinence 
Kecomse is also had to nut coties to bung about the desired 
result Thus the; flyagaric is used in Western Siberia, m 
Sail Domingo the; herb coca, tobacco by some tribes of 
American Indians, and in the Hast opium and hashish The 
ancient Egyptians had tluir intoxicating drinks, and 
receipts for watch’s salves and philtres have come down 
to us from medi.eval times " In many countries this 
con htum of possession is induced for religious and prophetic 
purposes, also for mere fortune-telling. Tin* extent to 
which this belief m obsession and possession obtains 
at the present day is testified by Tylor 111 Primitive 
Cult ore :—It is not too much to assert that the doctune 
of demoniacal possession is kept up, substantially the ‘•anu? 
theory to account for substantially the same* facts, by 
half the human race, who thus stand as consistent lepre- 
scntutives of their forefathers bark in piimitivc antiquity ” 
In the cults of Modern Spiritualism and Theosophy it may 
be found as a leading tenet of their creeds. The obsessional 
theory is used to account for all forms of insanity and 


ctime. The following passage taken from the publication 
of a modern seer Thakka and their Victims by A. J. Davis 
indicates this modern belief *—" The* country of t/he diakka 
is where the morally deficient and the affectionately 
unclean enter upon a strange probation . . . They are 

continually victimizing sensitive poisons still m the flesh 
making sport of them and having a ]olly laugh at the 
expense oi really honest and sincere people They (tli^se 
demon-like spirits) teach that they w'oulcl be elevated and 
made happy if only they could paitakc of whiskey and 

tobacco, or gratify their burning free-love propensities. 

Being unprincipled intellectualities their play is nothing 
bur pa-time amusement at the expense of those beneath 
their influence" These creatines are also said to be of a 
malignant and blood-thirsty nature, inciting the beings 
tliev possess to murder, often of a terrible character. 

Signs of Demonuii Possession —Melanehthon, in one of 
his letters, says that though there 1 may occasionally be 
some natural causes for a frenzy or mama, it is also quite 
cert.un that devils enter certain persons and there cause 
torment and fury with or without natural causes, just 
as one sees at times maladies cured with remedies which 
art not natural Movoover, such spec tat les are in the 
ti.iture of wonders and forecasts ol things to tome. '1'welve 
years before a woman of Saxony, who could neither lead 
nor write, being controlled by a devil, sjioke, after the 
torment wms over, words in Greek and Latin to the effect 
that there w'oulcl be great distress among tin* people. 

Di Lse gives the following as jmssible signs of pos¬ 
session ~ 

I Imagining oneself possessed 

II Leading an evil life 

III Living alone 

iv Chi 0111c ailments, unusual symptoms, a deep 
sleep, the vomiting ot strange* things 
vv Blaspheming and frequent reference to the Devil, 
vi Making a compact with the Devil 
vu Being 1 ontrolled by spirits 
\m Having a face that inspires horroi and fear 
ix Being tired of living and the giving np of hope. 

x Being cm aged and violent in action 

xi Making the cries and noises ot a beast 

In an ac count of those possessed in Loudon, we find the 
questions put to the University of Montpellier by Snnterre, 
pi lest and founder ot the bishop] lc and diocese of Nimes 
touching on the signs and the judicial answers of this 
University 

O -Whether the bending and moving of the body, the 
head at times, touching the soles of the feet, with other 
contentions and stiangc positions are good signs of pos¬ 
session > 

A - Mimics and acrobats make such strange movements, 
bending and twisting themselves in so many ways that one 
must conclude that there is no sort of position which men 
and women cannot take up, after long practice and applica¬ 
tion, even being able, with the ease of experience, to extend 
and spread out abnormally the* legs and other paits of the 
body, by the extension of the nerves, muscle's and tendon—- 
such performames are not without the bounds of nature. 

Q ~Whether the rapidity of the movement of the head 
backwards and iorwaids, touching the chest and the back, 
is an infallible sign of possession ; 

A —This movement is so natural that nothing need be 
added to what has been said about the movements of the 
other parts of the body 

y—Whether the sudden swelling of the tongue, the 
throat and the face, and the sudden changing of colour, 
are sure signs of possession > 

A.—The swelling and disturbance of the chest through 
interruption are the efforts of breathing or inspiration— 
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the normal actions in respiration—and possession cannot 
be inferred from them The swelling of the thm.it may 
proceed from the retention of the breath and that of the 
other parts from the melancholic vapours which are often 
observed wandering through all parts of the body Hence 
it follows that this sign of possession ls inadmissible 

Q.—-Whether a feeling, stupidly heedless, or the lack of 
feeling, to the point of being pricked or pinched without 
complaining or moving and not even changing (olour are 
certain signs of possession > 

A.—-The young Lacedemonian who allowed himself to be 
bitten by a lox which lie had stolen without seeming to 
feel it, and those who flog themselves, cm n to death, before 
the altar of lhana, without turning a hair, tliev all show 
that, with resolution, pin pricks can 1w enduied without 
complaining Moreover, it is eei tain that m the human 
body, small areas of skin are met with m some persons, 
which are insensitive, although the neighbouring paits may 
be quite sensitive, a condition which ifttuis the more 
frequently after some previous illness Such a Condition 
has, therefore, no beamig on possession 

O —Whether the total lack of bodily movement which, 
at the command of the oxoiciser, o< < uis m those supposedly 
possessed during, and m the middle of, then mod violent 
actions, is an undeniable* sign of a tine diabolic possession ? 

A -The movements of tin* paits of tin body b< mg 
voluntary it is natural for well-disposed persons to move 
themselves or not at will, so that such a t essatmil oi move¬ 
ment, if there is not entire* laek of feeling,, is hot Mii(H#iit 
ground from whu h to infer a diabolic possession 

O —Whetlu r the velpmg ot noise like that of a dog,which 
comes from the chest rather than from the throat, is a 
mai k of possession * 

A—Human skill adapts itself so easily to the counter¬ 
feiting of all kinds of expressions, that persons are* met with 
every day who ean give perfectly the* e sponsions, < lies and 
songs of all sorts ed animals, and t hat until a pract ic dly 
imperceptible* movement of tin* lips Again, many are* to be 
foil ml who foi m their words in 1he stomach ami they would 
seenn to come from some* other object rather than iiom the 
one who forms them Such peisr>ns ate called v< ntnlo- 
quists. However, sindi a eondifion is natural, as Ikisquier 
shows, in Thap pS of Ins ticscan hes, with one, (_ onstantin, 
a ji‘Ste*r, as an e*xam]>le* 

O -Whet her keeping the gaze fixed on muhc object 
without moving tin* eve, is a good sign of posse simi ' 

A —'Hie movement of the eye* is voluntary, like that of 
the other parts of the body, and it is natutal to move it er 
keep it still—there is therefore, nothing of n >U in tins 
O —Whether tin* answers, given m F'rctnh, to qua-si ions 
put in Latin, to those* supposedly possessed, ire a mark of 
possession ? 

A —We assert that ter understand and speak languages 
which one lias not leaint is cert.only supernatural, and 
would lead to the supposition that it occupied through the 
ministrations of the Devil or from some oilier cause beyond ; 
but merely to answer some questions suggests nothing 
more* than long pi a' 1 ice, or that one of tin* Until lx i is m 
league with them and able* to contribute to mill answer-, 
making rt appear a fallacy to say that the devils b< ar the* 
questions put to them m Latin and answer m loom h and 
in the tongue natural to the one who is to pa*-s for the 
demoniac If follows from this that such a result dogs not 
infer the occupation by a demon, moie especially d the 
questions are of few words and not involved 

O —Whether the vomiting of sue h things as one has 
swallowed is a sign of possession > 

A.—-Delno, Bodin, and other authors sav that by witch 
craft, sorcerers sometimes manage to vomit nails, pins, and 
other strange things, by the work of the devil, who is able 


to do the same for the truly posseted Hut to vomit 
things one has swallowed is natural, there heim* people with 
we*ak stomae h> who keep-down to! ‘eveiaJ hours vvh.it 1 hey 
have swallowed and then lehim it as they have* tal en it; 
also the heatery tehitiis food tluough the hovel as it has 
been taken by tlu* mouth 

Q A\ higher pinks with a him < (, m ditiei ent pa Is of 
the* body, without the dinwing ot blood, ,ue a good mm of 
possession ? 

A - -This is ielat< d to the composition of the melam holic 
tempi laiiu nt. m whu h tlio blood is so thick that it < unnut 
issue trom such small wounds and it is because ot tins that 
many when puckeel I »y the* siugeou's lam it, even m their 
vei v v <‘i ns, do not bleed a dr< ij >, as is shown by e\pc t n m c. 
Tlieic* is thus nothing extiaoidin.nv lint* 

Uutnded /undents oj Po* session Louloesg tills how 
t Went v -six' devils t ame out of the hodv of the jxosessed 
Nicoh, of Lnon At 1 wo <>’c foe k m 1 hi afternoon tlu -aid 
Nu oil lx mg possessed of the 1 >c* v 11, was bo night to the 
said church, wjirie the said de Mott a pm< ( <Mc d as In foie 
with tlu* cxmi ism In spite of all entieaty the said Heel/e- 
bub told them m a loud voice that lu would not ku k out 
lvilmmng to their entreaties alp i dinuei, the *an! do 
A1 < >ttasked him low many had < < rut* out, and he an .weird, 

1 1 wents-six ‘ Ynu and yom lt|ci\nv,‘ then .ml do 
Motta. must now come out like tlu* othrm ’ ‘ No, 1 he 

replied, 1 1 will not conic out here, but il you lik< to tal.e me 
to Saint Kt s| il ute, we will ( Dim* ont th< ie It is > utin lent 
for y on that twenty six are out 1 'I lien the* said d< .Motta 
asked foi a c on vim mg sign of how tin y had i mm* out hor 
witness he tolo them to look m the gaiden of lln* tic.emy 
o v e i the fiout gate, Ini they hid taken and < ai l led uwnv 
three tufts U e biamhes) Iiom a gieen may pole (a small 
till and three slates from above theihuoli ot J us e, made 
into v. cross, as others m Fraud' c onmioiilyg <dl of winch 
was found true as shown by live \bbol of Saint Vincent, 
M de Vriles, Mastei lvobrit (le Mas, (ailon of the* ( lunch 
Aohe-Dnme of I aim, and ollurs" 

1'lie same author lm v e an account oi the cont oi t ions of 
the demoniai of Laoii hesavs - As olten as the ri v t*i end 
fat hot swung the sacred host beioie lu r t v< s, mying, 

1 begone, enemy of Dod/ so did she toss iiom 1 ule 1o side, 
twisting hex lac e towards lu r het, and making humble 
noises Del feel w'c re uveisid, with the toes m the 
posit nm of the heel, and despite the reshaping powii of 
eight oi the nii'ii, siu* m i Item <1 lu i -<*11 and t hr< w lu i ■ c It into 
tlu* air a height ol six feet, the statine of a man, so that the 
alt end.ult souk turn -. even < a i r n <1 with hei into 1 lu* air, 
pi r-pin d at tlu it wsuk And although they bon down 
with all tlnn might, still <<mld tiny not ir,Irvin hei, and 
tom away from the ic shaming hands, she toed lutselt 
without any appearance of being at all milled 

‘ 'Flu* people, set mg and lieai mg mu Ii a liomble mght, 
one so monsliotm, lucfcim, and t« mfv mg c fled out, 1 |< mis, 
have* mi*! ev on us * * Soilie hid tlu 1 nse 1 v < s, not dating to 
look , olliers, lerogmsing tlu* wild i nn Hy of such <'\< < mvc 
and incredible toiment, vw pi biheily, reiteiatmg piteously, 
‘ fesus, have men v on us > ' Flu oven nil iatlu r then 
f c,cv e pt rim .moii to those who w is) led to t<>u< h and haiu! 1< the 
patient, clisligured, b< nl, and defoiined, and witli the 
iigiditv of diath Chuf among hum* wue tlu* would-be 
reft a niers, stub men as J lanuus b,intone, t hiiMolle, 
T > asi j not, (kalian de la Roc lie, Masque hr, J<an du (das, 
and other*, well known fm their tc iuF in ns towards lelonn, 
all vigorous men Thev all endeavouml, Imt m vain, to 
straighten her limbs, and bung them to a noirnal p<> bum, 
and to open Her eyes and mouth - it was futile Further, 
so stiff and rigid was she, that the limbs would have bioken 
rather than give, a, also tlu* nose and earn And then, as 
she said afterwards, she was possessed, declaring that sue 
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was enduring incredible pain That is, by l he soul tor¬ 
ment, the devil makes the body become stone or marble " 

jean Le Rre ton gives the following com tuning those 
possessed in Louvters .— 

“ The fourth fact is that many turn's a dav they show 
transports ot rage and turv, during wlu'h they call them¬ 
selves demons, without, howtver, ollending anyone or even 
hurting the lingers of the puests, which were put into tlu'ir 
mouths at the height of their fury 

“ The hfth is that dm mg these furies they show strange 
convulsions and contortions, bending themselves back, 
among other things, m the form of a circle, without the 
use of tin* hands, and m such a way that their bodies are 
supported as much on the forehead as on the feet The 
rest of the bodv is unsupported and remains so for a long 
tune—the position being lepeated seven ot eight limes 
After such feats as this and many other>, kepi up M>me- 
tinns for font hours, e hieliv timing the exorcism and during 
the warmest paits of the dog days, they art' found oil 
coming to, to be as normal, as fresh and with a pulse as 
even as if nothing had happened to them 

“ The sixth is that some of them faint away at will during 
the exon ism and this condition occurs at a time when the 
face is the most suffused with blood and the pulse is the 
strongest They come to of themselves and the recovery is 
more remarkable than the swooning—it begins as a move¬ 
ment of the toe, then ol the foot and m their order, of the 
leg, thigh, abdomen, chest and throat, the movement of the, 
last thiee being one of wide dilation The face, meanwhile 
is app irently devoid of expression, wlm h tinally returns 
with grimaces and shoutings, the spun ual element returning 
at the same time with its former disturbing contortions ” 

Doctor Kse gives 1 lit* following .is the case of Sister Mary, 
of the Convent at Louviers .— 

“ The last was Sister Mary of St. Esprit, supposedly 
possessed bv Dagon, a hu ge woman, xlender-w listed, and 
of good complexion, with no evidence ot illness She came 
into the refectory . . head erect and eyes wandering from 
side to side, singing, dancing and skipping. Still moving 
about and touching lightly those mound her, she spoke 
with an elegance of language expressive of the good teeling 
and good nature whiteh were his (using the person of the 
devil | All this was done with movements and carriage 
alike haughtv, following it up with a violence of blasphemy, 
then ,i refereiK e to hiv dear little friend Migdahm, lus 
darling and lus favouute mistress And then, without 
springing or using effort of any kind, she projected hersc If 
into a pane of glass and hanging on to a central bar ot iron 
passed bodily through it, but on making .m exit from tire 
other side the comm md was given m Latin, ' est in nomine 
Jesu rediret non per ahum sed per eadem viam ’ After 
some discussion and a definite refusal to return she, how¬ 
ever, returned bv the same route, whereupon the doctors 
examined her pulse and tongue, all of which she cndiiied 
while laughing and discussing other things They found no 
disturbance such as they had expected, nor any sign of the 
violence of her actions and word-., her coming to being 
accompanied with some tuvial remarks The company 
then retired " 

Another writer on those posse-.sed in Louviers gives the 
following astonishing fa« t 

“ Placed in the middle of the nave ot this chapel was a 
vase of some kind of in irble, some two feet in diameter and a 
little under a foot (leu p, w'lth sub's about thiee fingers’ 
bread 111 in thickness So heavy was it that tluec of the 
most robust persons would have had difficulty in raising it 
while on the ground, yet tins girl, to all appearances of very 
low vitality, came into the chapel and grasping the vase 
merely by the ends of her lingers, raised it from the pedestal 
on which it was placed, turned it upside down and threw 


it on to the ground with as much ease as if it had been a 
piece of cardboard or paper. Such great strength in one so 
weak astonished .ill those present. Moreover, the girl, 
appearing wild and possessed, ran hither and thither with 
movements so abrupt and violent that it was difficult to 
stop her One of the clerics prevent, having caught her by 
tin'arm, was sin piiscd to had that it did not picvcnt the rest 
of her body fmm turning over and o\ n as it the arm were 
fixed to the' shoulder merely by a spring This wholly 
unnatural performance was carried out some seven or eight 
turn*', and that with an ease and speed difficult to imagine ” 

The Relation (les livsntt;iiM pos^tdns d'Au.xoinie contains 
the following . 

■ M de Chalons was no ukuut al the altar fat midnight) 
than fiom the gaulcn of the mona'Tety and mound the 
house was heard a confused noise, accompanied by un¬ 
known voices and some whistling, at tune's loud cries 
with stiange and indistinct sounds as fiom a crowd, all 
of which was rather terrifying among the shadows of the 
night At the same tune stones were; thrown from ditteient 
places against the windows of the choir where they were 
celebrating holy mass and this despite the fact that these 
Windows weic a good distance' from the walls which enclosed 
the monastery' which made it improbable that they came 
from without The glass wvis broken in one place' but the 
stone did not fall into the choir. This noise was heard by 
several persons, inside and out The sentinel m the 
citadel on that side of the town took alarm at it as he said 
the next day', and at the altar the bishop ol Chalons could 
not but feel a suspicion that something extraordin.m v was 
going cm in the house' and that demons of M>recr rs were 
making some attempts at that moment which he repelled 
fiom where* he was by secret imprecations and inward 
exorcisms ” 

“ The Franciscan nuns of the same town heard the noise 
and were ten died by it They thought that the monastery 
shook beneath the m and m this confusion and fear they w'ere 
compelled to have* recourse to prayer 1 ’ 

“ At the same' time voices were heard in the gulden, weak 
and moaning and as if asking for help It was neaily an 
hour after midnight and very dark and stouny Two 
clerics were' sent out to see what w.is the in it ter and found 
Marguerite Constance and Denise Lamy m the* monastery 
garden, the* burner up a tree and the latter seated at the 
foot of the stairway into the < hoir '1 hey were at libcity 
and in the* full possession of their sense-, yet appeared dis¬ 
tracted, especially the luttei, and vc t y weak and pule, 
though w'lth blood on her J.ice , she was Unified and had 
difln ulty m composing hei -.elf The othci had blood on her 
face* also though she \va. not wounded The doors of the 
house' w'ete fightlv clewed and the wulL ot the* garden w’cic 
some ten or Lvrlve feet high 

“ In the afternoon of the same da\ r the' bishop of Chalons, 
with the' intention of exoirising Denise Lamy, sent for her 
and w'hen slu* was nof found, he mvnicliv commanded her to 
come to him in the chape! ol St Anne yvlnue lie was It 
was 'Taking to see the* prompt obedience of the demon to 
this command, formulated merely in the mind, foi in about 
a quart# of an hour a violent knoc king vms heard at the 
door ot the chapel, as if by one hard pressed On opening 
the door this gul entered the chapel abiupily, leaping and 
bounding, hex face changed greatly' and with high colour 
and sparkling eyes So bold and violent was she that it 
was difficult to restrain her, nor Would she aliow the' putting 
on of fhe stole which she seized and threw violently into 
the air despite the efforts of four or live clerics who did 
then best to stop her, so that finally it was proposed to 
bind, her, but this was deemed too difficult in the condition 
in which she was " 

“ On another occasion, at the height of her frenzv. 
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the demon was ordered to stop the pulse m one of her arms 
and it was immediately done, with less loirstanre and pain 
than before immediate response was also mule to Hie 
tuMlter order to make it rid urn The command bum' 
given to make the gitl insensible to pain, siw mowed tlrU 
she was so, boldly otleimg hei arm to be jumud and burin 
as wished 'i'lie exon 1st, iojtiurd b\ hn eai luu i xpei umcr, 
took a sullie lently loin* needle and dio\ e it, lull It ngth, into 
the nail and Hash, at wlm h -he laughed aloud, savin” that 
she felt nothin” at all Aieordinglv as he was ordeied, 
blood was allowed to How or not, and she herself took the 
needle and stuck it into different paits of her aim and 
hand Further, one of the company took a pin and, hawin' 
drawn out the skin a little above 1 lw wnst, pawed it I hrough 
and through so that the two ends weie only visible, the 
rest of the pin being bmied in the atm Fnless lhe order 
was given for some no blood issued, nor was Mime the 
least sign of feeling or pain " 

'The same account gives, as proofs of the /msws ,in;/ ot the 
Auxonne nuns, the following -- 

“ Violent agitation of the* body only cniicm able to those 
who have seen it 1 teat ini' of tin' head with all their might 
against the pavement or walls, doin' so often and so hard 
that it causes one to shudder on seeing it and yet the\ 
show no sign of pain, nor is then* any blood, wound m 
contusion. 

“The condition of the body in a position ol evtieme 
violence, where they support themselves on then Knee- with 
the head turned round an inclined towaids the ground lor a 
toot or so, whi( li makes it appear as if btoken '1 hen 
power of bearin'.’, tor hours togethei without mown”, the 
head bem” lowered behind below the le\ el ot the w.u-d , 
their power of breathing in this condition ; the muullled 
expression of the hue which nev er alters during these 
disturbances ; the evenness of the pulse, then coolness 
during t h('s(‘ movements , tin* 11 ampul state they ate m 
when they Suddenly letuin and the lack of anv (pm keimig 
m the iesjnratious ; tin* turning bne k of the head, even to 
the gicumd, with marvellous rapidity Sometimes the 
movement to and fro is done thirty or forty times running, 
the girl on lu*r knees and with her awns ciossed in fioiit , 
at other time-, in the same position with the head tunud 
about, 1 hr body is wound around into a sort of winn in le, 
with results appatenlly incompatible with iiatuie” 

“ Fearful convulsions, aitei tmg ail the limbs and ar com- 
pamed with shouts and ern - Sometimes fear at the 
sight ot certain phantoms and spec tigs by winch they say 
they are menaced, causi s sin h a change m their facia! 
expression that those present are birv-iied , at othei times 
there is a Hood ot tears beyond control and ,u < oiiipamed 
bv groans and pierc ing cries Again, the wuh'K opened 
mouth, eyes wild and showing nothing but the white, the 
pupil being turned up under cover of the lids-,-til whole 
returning to the ncnmal at the mere command ol the 
exorcist m conjunction with the sign of the (toss 

“ Tney have often been seen creeping and < rawHmgon the 
ground without anv help from the hands or feet , the back 
of the head or the lorehead may bo touching the soles of 
the feet Some he oil the ground, touching it with the jut of 
the stomach only, the rest of the body, head, feet and aims, 
being in the air for some length of time Sometimes, bent 
back so that the top of the head and the soles of the fc< t 
touch the ground, the rest of tin* body being supported m 
the air like a table, they walk in this jiontion without help 
from the hands It is quite common for them, while oil 
their knees to kiss the ground, with the face twisted to the 
back so that the toj) of the head touches the soles of the 
feet. In this position and with the arms crossed on the 
chest they make the sign of the cross on the pavement with 
their tongues. 


A mat ked dilleience is to br noticed between their 
condition when free and uncontrolled and that whuh they 
show- win n coni - oiled and m the lnai of then !ien/\ 1;\ 
leason of then sex end delu.ite < unwit Upon-. ils mm h as 
bom iIlia - - lhe\ may be v< ak, but win u the di mon enti is 
thrill and tin authoiitv of tin chunk «omj-els tium to 
apjieai Mie\ mav bnnin.' at times so wuimt that all the 
])ower of tom m five men mav he unable to stop them 
F\cu then I ,ms bei um«* so di-t oi ted a ml (hanged thal 
they an- no longer n-( ognisabh Wli.it is nmn a-toni-hmg 
is 1 Iki,i aft i-r tlu .( \ i. ih nt 1 1 anspoi t s, lasting smiiet mu s 
Ihu e oi foui lmuis , affci eiloits whuh would make the 
strongest f( t-1 like u st mg f> u mvu.ddavs, attei ( out muons 
shucking and In nt t hi caking up-v, wlu-n t’nev become 
normal again a momenta'll pr -x i edmg - tin \ tire un- 
wianed and ep-n t, and the mind is a- tian(|ui!, the face- as 
composed, the hieathmg e.s easy and the pulse a- little 
( hanged as it the\ had not stilled out of a i l-.iir 

11 mav be sail, howivii, that among all the signs ol 
p< 1 sses sinn whuh them gnls have- sliow'n, om- of tlu most 
surjuising, and a! the same time the most lommoii, is 
the understanding nt the thought and inward commands 
wHui h .> re used e\ei \ du\ l>v exoi i isK am 1 pin Ms. wit hunt 
then- being anv outw.ud manifest dion iitliei by wind ol 
other s in ho he a j>j-rei i a tc <i hv t hi m it is mi i < 1 y m < css- 
arv to addtess (hem inwwidls m n entail}’, a fact vvhii li 
has been vc-nlied by so main of f lie exju i ieiu cs dunng 
tlu' stay of the bishop < t < haloiis and by any of the t 1< igy, 
who wi-Tied to mv i st ig.de, that on< i.innot reasonably 
doubt sin h pai titular's and many otheis, the details ol 
winch < anno! lx- gn t n hei i 

A muiilm of a i i'll bishops oi bishops and doetois in 
Sorbonne made the following notiiu ation with ngaid to 
the* condition at Auxonne 

That among these difhnntl} pine ed eg i t J s then* air 
secular-., novnt-, jxistulants and junfessed nui.s , some 
are voun”, other-, old , sonic- /mm the town, others not , 
some- of high estate, others ol lesset j.auntage, »$pim* 
rnh, others poor and ol low deg ice 'I hat it is ten ye-.ns 
or nine s n j < c the 11 Wide began in this mona-.teiy , that 
it is re-mark,J)!e* that a reign of deceit was able foi so long 
to juesi rve the - i < i et among <mi 1 . m unli numbers and ot 
conditions and mteusts so varied '1 hat after rescan li 
-and .i stiichr <n<pu;v, the mil Ih Imp of ( halom. has 
found no bod v , < 1 1! « i in the monasti i v <u m 1 he town, who 
< mild spea.k ot In i than wt 11 ol the minx enc e <incl uitc-gi it y, 
alike ol the mil. and of flu (hr-) who woiked with him 
in th< evui nuns, ami, hu lnm-i It, lie Imds them with the 
p, at ln‘t ol jx i -xuis ol upnehtiu --s and vvoith evidence 
Which he ||V( S ill tlu inter d of truth and justice ” 

- \,Idi-d to the above u the leitiluati of Moiel, doctor 
and ju csent at < \ < r\ thing, who a- 1 c Ms that all t h< se Hungs 
excuil the hounds ol nature* and * ah only cm i nr as the* 
woik ol a d< mon , in slant, we imrnlei 1h.it all the- e\tr<i 


oidmaiv Iniilini-s with Hum- gin- at 
of human natuie and un <>nl\ i»e n 
posst mu and < (>ntiol!ing tlu n hodi 

(a nil art e nils bom \\ u i main 1 bun s of demoniae s 
'■ Antoine Ik inumin m the < n-hth c l.iajiter of tlu / ivtr 
irn/ru i/u wal lulu' 1 tills of having seen a gn I of 
sixteen years whose hands (ontiaeted curiously whenever 
she was taken with a j-ain m the abdeum n With a t ry oi 
tenor In i abdomen would -well up so tm.e h that she had 
the ajux aiaiu c- ol bung eu/ht months pregnant Inter the 
swelling went down and. not being able- to lie- still, she 
tossed about all oven the bed, sometimes putting her feet 
above her head as if trying a somersault 'tins --he kept 
up throughout the throes of her illness and until it haei 
gone down by degrees When asked what had happened 
to her, she denied any remembrance of it l>ut on seeking 


1 he- jx >w < i s 
by a dc limit 
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the causes of this affection we were of opinion that it arose 
from a choking of the' womb and from the rising ol malig¬ 
nant vapours affecting adversely the heart and brain We 
were at length forced to relieve her with drug*. but these 
were of no avail and becoming more violent and congested 
she at last began to throw up long iron nails all bent, brass 
needles stuck into wax, and bound up with hair and a part 
of her breakfast—a mass so large that a man would have 
had difficulty in swallowing it all 1 was afiaid, after 
seeing several of these vomitings, that sh< was possessed 
by an evil spit it, who deluded those present while he 
removed these things and aftri wards we heard predictions 
and other things given which weie entirely beyond human 
comprehension ” 

11 Memer Oath, a nobleman living in the castle of Bouten- 
brou' h in f ho dm.hv of Juliois, had a valet named William 
who for fourteen \ ears had had the torments of a pos¬ 
session by the devil, and when, at the instigation of the 
devil, he beg,m to cot ill, he asked for the c ure of St (lerard 
.is confessor. . . who came to entry out his little part 

but failed entirely Seeing him with a swollen throat and 
discoloured face and with the fear of his sutfocating, Judith, 
wife of Oath and an upright woman, with all in the house, 
began to pray to (iod Immediately thcie issued fiom 
William’s mouth, among other odds and ends, the whole 
ol the front part of the trousers ot a shepheid, stones, some 
whole and other broken, small bundle's of thread, a peruke 
such as women are accustomed to use, needles, a piece of 
the serge picket of a little boy, and a pen< oc k’s feather 
which William had pulled Ironi the* bird’s tail eight clays 
before be became ill Being asked the* cause of his trouble 
lu* said that he had met a woman near Camplnise who had 
blown m his face and that his illness was the result of that 
and nothing else* Some* time after he had recovered tie 
contradicted what he had said and confessed that he had 
been instructed by the devil to say wh.it lie*had. He added 
that all thoset curious things had not been in his stomach 
but had been put into Ins throat by the devil despite the 
fact that he w.ts seen to vomit them Satan deceives by 
illusions. The thought comes at times to kill oneself or 
to run away. One day, having got into a hog shed and 
■protected more carefully than usual he remained with Ins 
eyes so firmly closed that it was impossible to open them 
At last (icrtfnde, the eldest daughter of ( lath, eleven \cars 
old, came along and .id\ i-.ee! him to pray to (iod for the 
return of his sight, but he asked hrt to prav and the fact 
of her pravmg, to tin* great smpuse of both, opened his 
eves The devil exhorted him ottm not to listen to lus 
mistress or anyone else' who bowed the head at the name 
of (iod, who could not help him as he had died once, a fact 
which was openly preached ” 

“ He had once attempted rudelv to touch a kitchen- 
maid and she had reproved him by name, when he answered 
in a voice of rage that lus name was not William but Beel¬ 
zebub, at which the mi dress asked ' Ho \ou think we fear 
you? lie Whom we seive is minutely more' powerful 
than you ate’ ('lath then lead the eleventh chapter of 
St Luke where mention i-, made of the caning out of the 
dumb devil by the power ol the Saviour and also of Beel¬ 
zebub, pi nice ot devils. Finally William began to rest 
and slept till morning like a man m a swoon, then taking 
sonic broth and feeling much lehevecl he was sent home to 
his parents, after having thanked lus master and mistress 
and asked (iod to rcw.ud them for the- trouble they had 
been caused by his atlliction lie maimed afterwards and 
had children, but was never again tormented^bv the devil " 

On the 18til March, 1560, there occurred a mem u'ablc 
case in Amsterdam, Holland, on which the Chancellor of 
(iiielilres, M Adrian Nicolas, made a public speech, from 
which is the following :—“ Two months or so ago thirty 


children of this town began to be strangely disturbed, as if 
frenzied or mad At intervals they threw themselves on 
the ground and for half an hour or an hour at the most 
this torment lasted. Recovering, they remembered noth¬ 
ing, but thought they had had a sleep and the doctors 
sorcerers, and exorcists were all equally unable to do any 
good During the exorcism the children vomited a number 
of pins and needles, finger-stalls for sewing, bits of cloth, 
and of broken jugs and glass, hair and other things. The 
children didn’t always recover from this but had recurrent 
attacks of it the unusualness of sueli a condition causing 
great astonishment ” 

Jean Languis, a learned doctor, gives the following, in 
the iirst book of his 11 pitves, as having happened 111 1539 in 
Fugenstall, a village in the bishopric of Fvsteten and sworn 
to by a large number of witnesses — 

“ Ulrie Neusesser, a ploughman in this village, was gieatly 
troubled 1>\ a pain in the side On an incision being made 
into the skin by a surgeon an non nail was removed, but 
this did not relieve the pain, rather did it increase so that, 
becoming desperate, the poor man finally committed 
sumde Before burying him two surgeons opened his 
stomach, in front of a number of persons, and m it found 
some long round pieces of wood, four steel knives, some 
sharp and pointed, others notched like a saw, two non 
iods each nine inches long and a large tuft of hair One 
wondered how and by what means this mass of old iron 
could be collected together into the spac c of his stomach. 
There is no doubt that it was the work of the devil who is 
capable of anything which will maintain a dread of him ’* 

“Antoine Lin <piet, knight of the ordci of the Fleece, 
of high repute throughout Flanders, and privy counsellor 
of Brabant, bad manied m Bruges, and his wife, soon 
after the nuptials, began to show the torments ol an evil 
spirit, so much so that at turn's, even 111 company, she 
was suddenly taken up and dragged through looms and 
thrown from one corner to another, despite the ettoits of 
those around to lestiain and hold her She was little 
conscious of her bodily welfaie while 111 this frenzy and it 
was the general opinion that In r condition had been induced 
by a former lover of her young and hght-heai tod husband. 
Meanwhile she became pregnant without a cessation in the' 
evil torment and the' tunc' of her delivers being at hand the 
otilv woman present was sent tor tin* midwife but instead, 
she tame in and herself acted as midwife which disturbed 
the' invalid so much that she faint < d She' found, 011 
recovering, that she had been delivered, yet to the aston¬ 
ishment of both tIlfto w is 110 sign of a child The next 
day on wakening up she found a child in swaddling clothes 
in the bed and she- nui-cd it a cample* of times hailing 
asleep slioitly aftcrwanls the child vv.is taken from her 
side and was never seen again It was 1 eported that notes 
with the hall-mark ot magic had been found inside' the 
door 

(loulart fives an account from \Yie r, of the multitude of 
terrible convulsions sutlered by the nans of the convent of 
Kentorp near Ilammone, “ Just before and dining the 
attack then breath was fcetid and 'omctuncs continued 
so for houis Wlnle a Hotted they did not leee their power 
of sound judgment nor of hearing and ice ognismg those 
around them, despite the fact that owing to the' spasm of 
the tongue and respirahuv organs they could not speak 
duimg the attack All weie not equally alleeted but as 
soon as one was aifec teel the others, though 111 dilleient 
rooms, were* immediately affected also A soothsayer, who 
was sent for, said they had been poi«onecl by the cook. 
Else Kamense, and the devil taking advantage of the 
occasion increased their torment, making them bite and 
strike each other and throw each other down. Atter Else 
and her mother had been burnt some of the inhabitants 
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of Ifammnno began to be tormented by an evil spirit. 
The minister of the Chuieh took live of them home to warn 
them and strengthen them against the mat hi nations of the 
enemy. They laughed at him and mentioned ceitam 
women of the place whom they would like to visit on then- 
goats, which were to carry them theie Immediately one 
straddled a stool tailing out that lie was oh, while anotlu r, 
squatting down, doubled himself up and rolled towards 
the door of tin; room winch opened suddenly and through 
which he went falling to the bottom of the steps without 
hurting himself" 

“ The nuns of the Convent of Naza reth at Cologne 
(according to the same writer) were a I fee ted lnudi the 
same as those of Kcntorp Viter bung troubled for along 
hint; and in various ways by tin* de\ ll they wen* more 
terribly affected m 15b \ when: they would he out on the 
ground, with clothing disordered, as if for tin* companion¬ 
ship of man Dining this then eyes would be dosed and 
they would open them later with shame ,md Deling that 
they had endured some deep injury. A young girl of 
fourteen named Gertrude who had been shut up 111 this 
convent was subject to this misfortune She had often 
been troubled by wild apparitions m bed as witness her 
mocking laughter, although she tried m \ am to overcome 
it A companion slept near her sp< < tally to protect her 
Loin the apparition but the poor gnl was temfn d at the 
noise from Gertrude’s bed, the dev il liiullv cunt 1 oliing the 
latter and putting her through a vanet y of <ontoi lions 
The beginning o( all tins trouble was m the aequainl.im e 
pit Iced up with one, or two of 1 he nuns on a neighbouring 
tennis court by some dissolute young man who kept up 
their amours over the walls " 

“ die torments suffered by the nuns m Wei tel in tin* 
county of Home arc* also wonderful 1 he beginning is 
t rat ed to a poor woman win> boriowe,l ft om 1 he rums (lining 
Lent some three pounds of salt and u turned double the 
amount before Faster From that they began to hud m 
their dormitory small 'white balls like sugai plums, and 
■s.ilt to the taste, which they did not eat, nor did they know 
wdionee they came Slnutly after they hcaid .1 moaning 
as of a sic k man, then warnings to use and go to the help 
of a sick sister, which they Would do but Would Inul nothing. 
Sometimes in endeavouring to use a < hambei it would In 
pulled away suddenly with a consequent soiling oi the bed 
At times they were pulled out bv the* teet, dunged some 
length, and tickled so much on tin* soles of the feet that 
they nearly dic'd with laughtei Fus es of th sh w<• 1 r 
pulled out of some*, while others had their leg's, .inns and 
heads twisted about Thus tormented some would tlnow 
up a large quanta v ot bl.uk fluid, although lor ix web-, 
previously they had taken nothing but the juice of hoi-c- 
r.idish without bread Tins llunl Was so bittc r and so 
sharp that it blistered then mouths and one could evoke 
nothing which would give them ail appetite fur am thing 
oFe Some were raised into tin* ail to the height of <1 man 
and as suddenly thiown to the* ground again \\ Iron *-01110 
thu ty cat their females visited t Ins < 011 \ 111 1 to c one 1 at 11 late 
tho.c* who seemed relu*ved and praetn all> cuud, some of 
them immediately U*J 1 backwards horn tin table they weie 
at, losing the power of speech and ol lecoguising anyone, 
while otlieis were; stretched out a* it ck.ul with arms and 
legs turned around ()ne of them was raised into the air 
against the restraining efforts of those present and then 
brought again to the ground so forcibly that she seemed 
dead. She rose, however, as it from a deep sleep and h it 
the convent uninjured. Some moved about mi the Louts 
of their legs as if lacking feet and as it (Lagged m a loose 
sack from behind. Otheis even climbed tires like tats 
and came down as easily The Abbess told Margaret, 
Countess of Dure, that she ciied aloud when pinched in the 


IVr,; l l as M ' V, 'T ,ls ,l pu ' iv h ' ul 1,ri ' n ph»«i <•»,. a „a 

th.it she u.w t„ h..l at ..me and tlu- ,,U<- l„aan,o 

I Ins der.1 nge- 
1 a t leu tin* e \ c.us hut 


q'cii 


black and blue, hut -she tm.dlv mmu, 
ment ol the nuns was an 
bus been kept dark miu 0 -■ 

' xv, ' i h ‘ Ut ' L«H Slid ajcphes eqwallv t,, th.,* e.uly 

case a! the I fudge f nuns m then convent ne.u \antlms 
Aow, the\ famine] ,,r Ideal like dierg « M make hmnhlc* 
nones Scmutihiu tliev w,-,e puMu'd n„ m them oats 111 
Gnmh whme the,, veils would be fa-.temd above then 
heads U of hit tnnn tluu tluoais would he so sloj.ped 
lip that t he\ could swallow* no food, and this atllntioii 
lasted for t< n wars m unn of them li w is mid that the* 
cause* ot all this was a voting mm whose parents laid 
relused to allow* hei to 111.01 v tin vouim man * In lnwd 
lonthei that tin* d, v d in the* hum ol this Voting man had 
come to In 1 at th« he mht of In r pa Hon and had advised lie r 
to 1 e t tun to tile convent wimh <ln did at ome and when 
th- n she he , .urn* Ik n/iecl and lmr ac lions wt le stmnge and 
1 c 1 111 1 >b * tin timihic pi* ,ul like tin* pl.igue tbiough the 
otlmi nuns, and 11 1• in a one abandoned hems It to lit e 
wai ,h r and had t wo c lnldr<*n I bus do, s Satan both w it hi 11 
an< 1 without tin* consent, e ui 1 \ out Ins h.i t< tul si in*me > 

t aidan 11 kites that a plcmehman ollen threw up 

glass, mills and ban and, on 1 t*c ,*v < 11 na, hit wit hm a huge 
cpinnt 11,v of hicik, 11 gh 1 swin, h made* a iioi-a* like that 11 om 
a wc klul of |)ioh< n gla>s 1 his not c he said t ambled 
him g'Kativ and mi nune c u ht, en nmdits towanF -a v, n 
o’elo, I., al l In high In had not oh-< 1 \ 1 d 1 hi* H{F* and a It he ugh 
In* had tell c m, d tor suin' , 1 ght, < it \, ai -, he had felt blows 
m Ins In ,ti 1 to the nilm 1 >< 1 ot bourn winch wen to *-11 ike 
All this ht hen not without gnat aw*uv 

1 bav e <>tt< n w< u,” m\s Goula 1 1 , a demoniac named 
(iniin , who tor tIn 1 1 y v< ars on and oft was t(nimnit d by 
an ev il sjtii n and oh, n 1 have* n en Inn swell up, and be, ome 
so In av v t hat eight ‘-t nmg men c mild not r a is, lu 1 In mi the 
gnmnd I'ln-ii, , xhoilcel and cmoinaged 111 the name of 
(«od and the hand oi some good man extended to lur, she 
Would me to he r h t t and n t til 11 home, he nt and giuamng 
She did harm to no om* whetlm by dav oi night while 111 
tins condition, and she lived with a M'latiVe who had a 
liumbc 1 ol , hildum so used to he 1 vva|s that w he n 11 u*v saw 
hei twisting' ini atim, sinking hi 1 liamF and lift body 
sws llmg up m 1 his w i aiiec wav, tliev Vamld gal hr 1 111 some 
pail ol the home and commend hei to God and their 
piuveis win* iuvci* m vain I Hiding, lur one day in 
allot hei home ol th, village in which she lived I txhoitcd 
lu 1 to pa t n lit < She b, gan to n*ai 111 a span go wav and 

with a m.uvelhms quuk'iuss diet out lur kit hand at me 
ami cm lost d m it my Ivu, hands, boldine m« as in inly as 
if 1 ha .,1 hei bound with stout c onfs I 111 ' < 1 , but m vain, 
to he* mvstb, alt hoiiLdi I am of av era; , H length She 
mteifeied with me 111 no othei wav nm did sin toiuh me 
with In 1 light hand I was held as long as it has taken to 
tc 11 the Lu uli nt and then she I, t me go suddenly, begging 
mv j->unhm, and I commended her to God .uni led hei 
qun tl\ home . Some dav s |», foie he r ch at h he mg nnn h 
tmiiii nt, d she w, nt to bed With a low lev, 1 Tin Lu y of 
the , v d one* was then *-0 much cmtailed that tin patient, 
woiich 1 fullv si n tug the tied mwaadlv, contnmed to pause 
(,od who It u I bee II M> nil M 11 ill to h, r m lu i allln tioii and 
comfoilmg all who vniLd lu i 1 may achMhat Satan 

was ov en oim , and that she cIn d ]>< 

Sav loin 

Ac c Oiding to (.oulait the 

[ , m irk et and due by ol lb umwmk. a voung gul ol twe uty 
vcmis Mat gan t A. In K who lived with hcrn-tci Wishing 
to , h an Mime shoe s one day m June she took a kmh* some 
mx in, Ins long and sat down m a, comer of the room Jm s m 
was still weak Loin a lever ot long Handing, whereupon an 
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old woman entered and inquired how she was and whether 
she still had the fever and then left without further words 
After the shoes were ('leaned she let the knife fall m her 
lap but subsequently could not find it despite a diligent 
search. The gwl was (lightened and still more so when 
she found a black dog under t he table She ck'ov e if out, 
hoping to find the knife, but the dog got angi y, showed its 
teeth and growlmgly made its way into the street and tied 
The girl at once seemed to feel something indefinable whu h 
passed down her ba< k like a ('lull and fainting smithnlv she 
remained so for three days when slip began to breathe 
better and to take a little food When caret ullv questioned 
as to the cause of her illness she said that the km fe whuh 
had fallen into her lap had entered her hft side and th.it 
there she left pain Although lief parents eoutradu ted 
her, attributing her condition to a melancholic disposition, 
her long abstinence and other things, she did not ufsr to 
complain, to cry and to keep a continuous wan h. so mmh 
so that her mmd became dei aimed and so hum mms for 
two davs at a fune she would take nothin'! even when 
kiudlv entreated to do so, so that sometimes font* had to be 
used" Iter attacks were more severe at tunes than others 
and her rest was broken by the continuous pains which b< set 
her, being forced as she was to hold herself doubled over a 
stick What mu east d hei pain and lessened the chain, e of 
relief was lug linn belief that the knife was buried m lu r 
body and the stubborn con trade lion of the of In rs who 
s ud it was impossible and thought it nothing but a phantom 
of the mind, since they saw' nothing why h w'ould give flu m 
ground tor belie \ mg her unless it waie lei continual com¬ 
plaints and teats These were kept uu f<n some months 
and until there appeared on her left side Ivtwven thy two 
false ribs a tumour as large as ail egg wlm h fluctuated m 
size with the changes m her own girth Then tin girl said 
to them . ‘ Tip to the present you haven’t wanted to belie v <* 
that thekmte was in my side, but \ ou will soon me now that 
it is’ On the 30th [ime, that 1- after ahuod thnteen 
mouths ot the tumble, the uhci whuh develop* d on her 
side poured out so mm h material that the sun llmg began to 
go down and the point of the knife showid and the girl 
wanted to pull it out but her p ire it Is pi even ted her and 
sent for the surgeon of Duka* Henry w f ho was at the Castle 
of Walfhutel. fin-, singeou arrived on the |th July and 
begged the curate to (onilort, mdrmt and encourage the 
girl, and to take particular note of hei .inswejs aim she 
Was regarded as a demoniac She agieed to be attended by 
the surgeon, not without the idea th.it a qm* k death would 
follow The latter, seeing the point of the kmh piojc< bug, 
grasped it with his instruments and hound that it was )um 
hke the other 111 the sheath and veiy mmh worn about [he 
middle of the blade The ulcer wis I'm illv cured 

(ioulart, quoting Melaiu hthou, s.ivs that there was a 
girl m the marquisule of Hrnndeboutg wlio imbed mhuc 
hairs oft the clothing of some prison and that these hairs 
were at once < hanged into coins o! the realm wlm h the gn 1 
chewed with a horrible mat king ot the tr'eth Some of 
these coins are kept still by peisons who snatched them 
away from the gnl and found them leal I i'om time to 
time this girl was mmh tormented but .liter some mouths 
got quite well and has remained so since Piaveis, but 
nothing mote, are often ottered up tor her 

The same author also says : ” I have heard that there 
was in Italy a demented woman who when controlled by a 
devil and asked by La/.are IVmami foi the best wise ( _,f 
Virgil, answered at once : 

1 Disute Justitiam Momti et non temnere divos ’ 

‘ That/ she added, ' is flu* b(‘st and must-deserving verso 
that Virgil every wrote, begone and don’t come back here 
again to try me ' " 

Louise Maillat, a young demoniac who lived in 1598 


lost the use of her limbs and was found to be possessed by 
five demons wdio culled themselves, wolf, cat, dog, beauty 
and a griffin At first two of these demons came out from 
her mouth in the form of balls the size of the fist, the f irs j 
fire-red, the second, which was the cat, (pule black; the 
odiiMS left hei with kss violent e On halving her they all 
made a felt turns iouiul the health and disappeared 
lb.lines Set retain w.u known <0 have made this giii 
swadtow tin's*' devih 111 a ci ust of hi cad the colour of maiuiie " 
Od Force : (Vv Emanations.) 

Odyle (also Od, Odie h'or( e, odvllir Force) : Tin* term first 
used by Ik'ion von lime hen bach to denote the subtle 
ellluem e wdnch lie supposed to emanate liom every sub¬ 
stance 111 tire uiiici'M', p.u ticukuly from the stars and 
planets, and from <rysti,L, magnets and the human body 
The odyle was perceptible oidv to sensitives, in whom it 
produced vague teehngs ot heat or cold, ae<01 ding to the 
substant e fiom whuh d ladiatcd.; or a sufficiently sensi¬ 
tive person might pel reive the odvlhe light, a clear flame 
of definite yoloui, issuing from tin* human finger-tips, thy 
poles ot the magnet, various metals, (liemicals, etc, and 
hovering like a luminous cloud ovei new-made graves Tin* 
colour^ vaued with cath substaiue; thus silvei and gold 
had a white tlame , cobalt, a blue , < oppei and iron, a icd 
'flic l r nghdi mcsnieimts speedily applied Key henbach’s 
methods to tin 11 own sensitives, with results that passed 
11 iffr expt'i tatioys flu* thoroughness of Reidienlw liA 
expiTmtenG, and the apparent soundness of Ins scientific 
methods, made .1 deep impres-uon of the public nund. The 
objin lions <d hi aid, who at this time advanced Ins tin 01 v 
of suggestion, w<K' ignored by l.lie piotagnnists of odyle 
In aftei years, when spmtmahsm liad established itself m 
Amyrna, there lemoned a gioup of ” rational " (h'fc'iiders 
of tlie mov ('merit, who attributed the phenomena ot spirit- 
uahsm as well as those of the poltergeist to the action of 
odylu hsTfe Table-t urning and lapping were also refeiicd 
to tin ■> emanat on In 111.1 m r v ho laughed to si orn I'.yada>'s 
tlieoiv (d unconsi ions miiM i:ku ,-u tion Of hem again, su* h 
as Mi Gnppv, 1 egm ded the so-calledspirit ” ml elligenres 
prodm mg the mam testa! ion*, a- hoip t ompminded ot 
odv h< vapours email it mg bom the medium, and probably 
connected witlian all-pei\adnig thought-atmosphere- - an 
idea sutiK lent I y hk( tin* “’cosmic fluid" ot the early 
magnet yb 

Oil, Magical : 1 v < Magic/ 

Ointment, Witches’ : It was believed m medieval turns that 
all tin' \v<aide 1 -> p< 1 formed bv u'lhJe s - 1 c , (hanging 1 hem- 
sol v rs into annual-*, being 11 ails ported tluough t he ail, < t( — 
w< ie wiought by anointing themselves with a potent salve. 
As ointments ale still used m Oriental countries as a means 
of 111dm mg v 1 -loiis, it is po-siblr th.it something of the kind 
may account toi the hallm inn turns winch the tci/ilu's seem 
to have expel iejy ed Lord Verulam says, “ Tin* vinhmyil, 
that (Oih lh * use, is repoj ted to be made of the* /at of children , 
digge'd out ot their go,ors- , of tin* jmtev of '■nial/agc, icolfc- 
bane, and tuujue (,>d, mingled with the Dual of fine wheal : 
but f suppose that the sopoii tenuis medicines are likest to 
do it, win* h aie Inn-bane, he wlm A, maudiahc, woonshude, 
b'haceo, ojntnn, sa/fio-p, pnfuai leave tg etc" 

Okey Sisters : (Vc Spiritualism.) 

Olcott, Colonel Henry Steel : The founder, together with 
Madame Dlav atsky, of the movement known as Theosophy, 
and president of the Theosophical Soc'iety. LVfoie he 
identified lnmscli with this movement he was a well-known 
authority on matters c ounce ted with agriculture' In 185b 
he founded 111 Amciica an agricultural school on the Swiss 
model, was offered by the American Government the Chief 
Commissionerslnp of Agriculture and by the Greek Govern¬ 
ment the Professorship of Agiu ulture at Athens. Ue w r as 
for a time agricultural editor of Horace Gieeloy’s Niw York 
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Tribune, and published three works on njp icuHure When 
the ( ivil War broke out he ]omed the Neutheinri s <uv 
active service, and was invalided home '(tie in a t rn me,it 
then made him Special (ommissioih'r of the \\ ,u Drpait- 
inc.it Oil the cessation of the war he retired into pm.ite 
hie, and from 1873 till his death 111 j<joo taught 1 ho dor him s 
of Theosophy and neo-Buddlnsm On the (hath ot Madame 
Jtlavatskv ne associated Inmself with Mis Annie I'.esaut 
as the leader of Theosophy 111 India (See Theosophy.) 
Old Hat used for Raising the Devil : A popular mode of 

raising the (boil m loliner times was to malm a u-< h , 
place an old hut in tlie centre, and repeal the Pool's l'ia\< r 
baikw.irds. It w as reall) a earn at lire <>l magical liaaula- 
1 ion 

Old man of the Mountain : (Vc Assassins.) 

“Old Scratch” : < hie ot the appcll.it ums given to tin 1 \d 
One It is supposed to ha\e been demed limn .Voe/p 
an old Teutonic faun 01 Satyr* hall man and hall goat, and 
pos- e ised ot horns 

Olympian Spirits : (See Seven Stewards of Heaven.) 

Olympic Spirits: (See Arbatei.) 

Om : \ Sanskrit word of pn nliat -anHity 111 the 11 until 

iHigmn Jt is pronouiu ed at tire beginning and en I of 
cvei \ h-son 111 1 lie IV^h and m also the intiodm tom void 
ot the l 3 ue<nuis it is stid in the Ktithu l / uni' hud 
' Whnrvri known lins syllable obtains wIi.iPmi he 
wishes” Yaiious aciouius are giveni of Us <>:min, 01m 

that it is the term ol asspnt risec1 by the puh, and ptobablv 
an old 1 out 1 acted foi m ol the Sanskrit word imui meaning 
■•thus” 'lire laws of the Ifaiut snv that the wmd was 
formed bv lhahma him-',ell, wht> e\t racte d t h fit 1 s a uni 
Irom (he hi (/in, one from each , and they thus c \phiin its 
inysteiimis ]iowti and sam titv ()m is also the mime given 
by t he i Imdus to tin* spiritual sun, as opposed to boonq ” 
the nat ural sun 

Omar Khayyam : (See Assassins.) 

Onimancy, eg the ol>sei\ation of the angel Piiel, m thus 
perfd.ini'Ml Upon the nails ot the Mghf hand of .111 urn 
polluted boy ol a young vngin, or tin palm of the hand, is 
put some oil of olive 1 -, or \\ hat is bette r, oil of w,limits 
mingled with tallow or blacking It money <>;i Hungs 
hidden m tin* eaith In 1 sought, tin lee of life child mu-l 
be turned towards the east. If crime In 1 inquired into, or 
the knowledge of a person out of affection, towards the 
south , for lobbei y 1 owned s the wvst, and h>i muidir 
towards the south. Then the e'hild must icpiat the 
sevc‘iity-t wo vrrsis of the Psalms, wdih h the J lei new. kabab 
ists ( ollected for the IJnm and Thummim These will be 
found m the third book of Keuelin on the kahahstnal ait, 
and m a treatise de verbn nnnfiin. I11 each ot these verse's 
occurs the venerable name of four let tens, and the three 
lettered name of the seventy - two angels, which are refemd 
to the nupiisifive name Sc liemhammaphoias, which v,vs 
hidden 111 the folds of the' hinny of the' tippet of the inch 
pi lest Whem the curious 'Indent has done' thus much, 
Saunch'i's as mires him that lie* ' shall sec' w'ondns,” 1 nit 
lie omits to spec ify what 1 iicwe woudcis are. (.'hnoinanceis 
give 1 tile name Onyomancy to the inspection of the natmal 
signs on the* nails. 

Onion : The Oman was icgarde'd as a symbol of the immerse 
among the ancient Kg\ptians, and many curious beliefs 
weie associated with it. it was believed by them that it 
attracted and absorbed infectious rnatteis, and w r as usually 
hung up in rooms to pi event maladies. This belief m the 
absorptive virtue oi the union is prevalent even it tlie 
present day. “ When a youth,” savs Napier, ” 1 lemeinber 
the following stoiy being told, and implicitly behoved by 
all Theie was once a certain king eir nobleman who was 111 
want of a physician, and two celebrated doctors applied 

. As both could not obtain the situation, they agreed among 
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should inm take the j 
strwc d toad, hut Hie- tv 


l0 poison the othei, and 
' pot ’Oil would thus hr 

\ do W lots ,0 ulin 


p.'lt\ who look I 


ahst rue tc d , 1 , 
otln 1 do, t 01 

, * l V ” 1 ) l.iNf, \(l! (hat l lu poull it <> ,,| 

j U ,M(l ( "’ 11,1 1,,ni < L * Ik of unde , m ath tlu ,ii m- 

pik>. Would c UH imo:i<> who Ivd ui . n po. on ” 

Onomancy, it has hen ]T |) oh 'aid, more mm e iU emnhcs 
ibMnatio.i by a donkrv , liny, f>A a name , and tlu Utter 


uumrdiatc 1 \ 
uouia, 11, ,ir 


a\ . alto 1, tin- 
ale 1 lu ni, and 


lonon that an anah>g\ < n i (< d he t wH 
lu ir lot t u’H', H vappou d to ha \ c' <u ig 
1 g c >1 ( a 11 ■> , It 1 111 J11 lied '-'C n n r 1 c \ c ] ] ( s 


i.unani v ,01 ( inornate 


and tin ir (ot t u 
P\ thagoi < am , 
has 1 h-< n 11 n- e 
d ma\ ainu-e 
epiiMani' 


u 01 lginate d with tkr 
otus to J Alto, and 
t m \u oniir , w In. h 
to collate pom I is 


le ■'-( Ic in ( off Jin 


that an cun nuinhc 1 of vow-I- m ,1 rnun's n.mi< Myulie 
‘-ojni'l'hvng aim , 111 hi- kit ■ ide , an uneven numhu a 
smular atlcctiou on flu im-ht , -o that, between tlu> M'o, 
p» th et -anil v wa- littk to he e> ]h < tc d ( . , M dly, ol two 
coin ] »et 1 to; tied one \,oii!d |uo\c muecsslul tlu- nmiuial 
k't tc i •- m w 1 ) 0 -< u.i i:,r wlun 'uimmd up cm ceded the 
amount of those.- m th« iv.ni-' ol hi, ti\al. <yul tins was 
< UH' of t lie' 1 tv soils V ll'l ll - tfuh'h d At 111 lit S to 1 1 111111] 'll o\ C'l 
1 h c 1 ol 

I 1" (>othic King,- The o+h'l u i •, > md on j lu anfhontc et 
t.ufujs Khe idicm-u-v to lam- ] >i 1 1 cel a p< e irhai sp('« m s c>f 
O>h0)i<nu v on tin tec oimm ndu t ion ol a Jew 1 hr ehwncr 
advned tlu jninu, when on tlu cm ot a war with Kcirnr, 
tn Hint tip thutc hog, ui liner chllricnt st\cs, h.mmg 
i >rr\ t< ni-sl \ given mm' of t lu m Koiifaii and others t'.othu 
namr- (hi <m app'-mt<d d in . when the- m\t, wiicj 
opened, .ill tlu- Romans wen found nine, hut with hull 
tiun bustle, kdh n oil nil the (.Mils, on the otlun h.nul, 
wi ir deed, and fiom the, |H<eno‘1 te the onoinniitisl 
foirl)odc d 1 hat lhr C uI hu ann\ would he ut tri In (lest io> < d 
1)N the pornan-, who, at the '-.mir tmu', would lose- hull 
1 hen ow u lore e 

Inychomancy : I 'IN malioii In the tinge l nail. It is pun- 
ti-( d by watt 1 mm tlu n th'. lion ol dir vm m flu nails ol a 
b,,\ r . and pul in" tlu tnluie In the shape ot the liguirs 
w hit ll shm, tlu Ill ' t' 1 \ e , oil the 11 "111 t.u e' 

lny\ * Its Jirope i ties i< u'uihlr ifuoenJ f.e | >< i, he std s w hu h 
it in.ira-as -ahva in her,-, and ,, mul t.» hung lemhk' 
sluipe , to tlu (lie aim ' fl Applic T '1 o t lie r N r 11 .U ! , m 11 
It we.it aliNt, 1>N met ping about and iiimning amthmg 


oscopy and Oomantia : 

,,.jgs \ti example Uiu 
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last, ri'ii', !,hi.li .nr -1.011'<1 '■'tl' '.uiu„- ‘g I 
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Opal 

been applied to natural philosophy as well as the spiritual 
creation of man. 

Opal : Recreates the heait, preserves fiom contagion m the 
air, and dispels sadness ; it is also good tor weak eyes 
Pliny's description of this stone clows with enthusiasm, 
and he gives the prelereiue to those whn h .ire shadowed 
as it were with the colour of vine The name poedeios, 
applied to the opal, is understood to indicate the beautiful 
complexion of youth. 

Ophites : This gnostic sect seems 1o have dated from the 
second century \ full system ot initiation was m vogue 
among the members., and they possessed symbols to 
represent purity, life, spnit and tire Tin* whole appears 
to have been of Kgyptian origin (S kf Gnostics.) 

Oracles : Shrines where a god speaks to human beings 
through the mouths ot priests or pilestessos The con¬ 
cept of the god become \ ocat in this manner was In no 
means con lined to 11 reefed or lx l; v ] Our olqect heie is to 

deal wutli th t' most celebrated <aadrs of all nations as well 
as those of antiqmtv Biobablv all 1 he primitive gods— 
those, that is to sa\, of tin fOtsli t lass; now under con¬ 
sideration—vein consulted as <a adt s, it is certain that 
they derived this chaiacter in u state of animism and that 
they transmitted it to gods of the most .id\ am ed tvpe 
In early tunes the great que-dron was whether man 
would have'food on the moiiow or no, p<_ihaps the first 
orade was the spirit vlmii dins ted the hungry savage in 
Ins limiting and fishing expechli»iis The Bsqminaux still 
consult spirits tor this purpose-, ,md their wi/udx are «is 
farmh er vath the ait of giving ambiguous n plies to their 
anxious clients as were the wrll inhumed keepers of the 
oracle s of (1 recce As advance incut proceeded, tfie dnecticm 
of the gods was obtained m all the alt airs of private and 
public life 

(inn £ -The Oracle of Delphi When Jupiter was once 
desirous to asieitaiu the central point of the earth, lie 
despatched two eagles, or two c rows, as they arc* named by 
Strabo. The messengers took ihglit m opposite comscs 
from sunrise and sunset , and they met at Delphi, which 
place was them etoi ward dignified with the. title “ I lie 
navel of the ca.th , ” an 1 umbilicus” being represented 
ill wdute marble within its cededu at ed temple 4 Delphi thus 
became a place 4 of great di amotion, but if was not v et 
oracular, till the hums vlmh issued horn a neighbouimg 
cave were first discovered b\ a shephe rd mimed t'oretas 
1 Iis att< ntnm was foie_ib!\ att i ante d to a spot louml wlmh 
whenever his goats were browsing thc 4 \ gambolled and 
bleated more than was their w<uit Whether these fumes 
.arose 4 in consequeiie e 4 of an e 4 .irth<piake, oi whet In i tlu \ 
were generated bv eh'moui.K ai ait is not to be nsec rt.uned , 
but 11 lc* latter hypothesis is thought bv ( laxfli to be* the 
more probable of the* two Boietax, on appro.u lung the 
spot, was seized with c-cstacv, ami utteied words which w'ere 
deemed inspired It was not long before the danger arising 
in consequence of the e\e it eng nt of cuiiositv among the 
neighbours, the 4 deadly stupefaction often produced among 
those who inhaled the tunics vat limit proper eaution, and 
the intimation which it aroused m some* to })lunge them* 
selve*s into the 4 depths of the* cavern below, occasioned the* 
lissure* to be* cove*red by a sort ot table*, having a hole m the 
centre 4 , and railed a tripod, so that those who wished to 
try the 4 experiment could resort thei e nisafe-tv. Kventuall v 
a young girl, of utisophi Tie at ed manners, In e aim 4 the 
chosen medium ot the responses, now deemed oi.ie ular and 
called Pythian, as proceeding from Apollo, the slaver of 
Python, to whom Delphi was < onsee rated A s\lvau bovver 
ot laurel branches wax erected over the spot, and at lt'iigth 
the marble temple* and the priesthood of Delphi arose where 
the Pythoness, seated on her tin one, could be charged with 
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the divine ” afflatus, ” and was thus rendered the vehicle of 
Apollo’s dictation 

As flu 4 oracle became* more celebrated, its prophetic 
machinery wax construe ted of inoic costly materials The 
tripod was them formed of gold, but the 4 lid, which was 
placed m its hollow inn, m oide*r to a (lord the Pythoness 
a more see ure seat, continued to be 4 made of brass She 
prepared herself by dunking out of a satied fountain 
(('.ixtaliai, adjoining the 4 crypt, the waters of which were 
reserved for her only, and m vim h she bathed her hail ; by 
(hewing a laurel leal, and by circling her blows with a 
lamc 1 eiown The person who made inquiry from the 
onulr, fust offered a victim, and then having written his 
question in a note- book, handed it to the Pythoness, befoie 
she* ase ended the tuped . ami he also as well as the 4 priestess, 
won 4 a laurel crown In Gaily times the orade spoke; only 
m one mouth of the Vc at, named ” Dyssus,” m which it 
originated , and at hist only on the seventh day of that 
month, which was esteemed the birth-day of Apollo, and 
was called Pol vpthomis ” 

Yirgnntv was at first an indispensable- recpusite in the 
Pvthonc'ss , on account, as Diodorus tells us, of the punty 
of tint state 4 and its relation to Diana , moreover, because 
viigmx were thought better adapted than others of their 
sew to keep oiacular mysteries secret and inviolate But 
an untowaul ace ident having occurred to one of these 
consecrated daniseD, the guardians of the temple, in 
order, ux thc\ lin igined, to prevent its i e-pet it ion for the 
future, permitted no one* to fullil the duties of the office 
till she- had att,until the mature ace* of fifty , they still 
indulged her, hovvewer, With the 4 use of a maiden’s habit. 
The response was always delivered m (meek 

(hiii le of Dodona Another celebrated orade, th.it of 
] Up it ei, was ut Dodona, m Kpimx, from which Jupiter 
deiived the name 4 of Dodcmux It was situatc-d at the foo 
of Mount Tuin.mis, m a wood ot oaks ; and thc-rc* the 
answers were given bv an old woman under tlu 4 name of 
Beligs Bella- im .ms dove in the Attic dialect, from which 
the fable arose, that the doves prophesied in the gloves 
oJ Dodona \c< ordmg to llerodotus, this legend con¬ 

tain-. the 4 following incident, which gave- rise to the* 
orade —Two pi lest e* ees of Kgvptian Thebes vve-ie carried 
aw,iv bv Bho niuan mne hauls , one of them was e onveyed 
t" labva, vvluie she founded the creole of (ujuli r Ammon ; 
the* other to B.rcecr 'J lie* latter one remained ill the 
Dodonia.il wood, which was much In epient ed on account of 
the* acoiiis Huic* she* had a temple* built at the foot of 
an oak m honour of Jupiter, whose priestess she had been 
in Thebes , and hen afteiw.uds a regular orade was 
founded He adds, that this pnestess was called a dove, 
bi-came hei language could not be midei xt.qpd The 
Dodoiinl and African orade ■*> were ccTtainly connected, and 
I h-rodot us ebst im fly state's, that the manner oi prophecy 
in Dodona was the 4 same- ax that m h'gvptian Thebe 4 ,s 
Diana wax woislupped m If nloiu in < oujuncf ion wit h Zeus, 
and a female iignre was associated with Ammi in the 
Libyan Ammuimirn Besides this, the dove 4 was the bud 
of Vphrodite, the Duma of Zrnis, or tlu 4 Mosaic 4 divine 
love 4 , which sav e-el mankind from complete clesii uction. 
Acc circling to othc-r authors, then* was a wondrous intoxi¬ 
cating -.piing at Dodona ; and m lalci times moie material 
means weie employed to produce the- prophetic spirit 

Several copper bowls, namely, were* played upon a 
column, uid tin* statue* of a bc>v bexnh* them When the 
wind moved a rod oi sc-range having three bones attached 
to chains, it struck upon tlx 4 metallic bowls, the sound of 
which w;is heaid by the* a])j)lic ants 'J'liese Pocloman 
tones gave rise to a proverb : tfw Dodorurum- —an unceasing 
babbler 

The orade at Dodona was dedicated to the Pelasgian 
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/(Mis, who was worshipped hero at the same time as the 
almighty mler of the world, and as the tumidly .eMuntc 
of mankiTul. In the course of the theoyome pux <_ss, 
Tirana was associated witli him as he wile,— the niotht i of 
Aphrodite. Tin 1 servants of Zeus wer< SrUcs, tfn pitesls 
of Diana, the so called TVhades According, to I lomer, 
the Selles inhabited the sanctum at Dodoria, sleop/tgg upon 
the earth, and with naked unwashed feet , the\ -,<n v * d t ’n * ‘ 
Pelasyian Zeus It is piobable th it they slept upon the 
earth on the hides of ne wly-sau tin ed .mini lN, to nuivc 
prophetic dreams, as w*„s custom.u \ .it other pieces, 
Calchos and Orojnis, with ni.mv others 

As regards the mautn of Do<loni, it was yen tie nature!, 
from the ( \< itement of the mind, partly .otifnial Of the 
latter we may mention time modes the ament oak ol 
Zeus, with its prophetic dmes, the mu.unions spring, and 
yy l( . <elebraied Dodoman bowls of brass 

The far spreading, speaking tree, the in* nibble vuuuh r, 
as PNclnlus calls it, was an oak, a lofts' beautiful tiee, 
with everyieg ti leave-, and sweet edible ,001ns, win* h 
aero i duly to the belief of the (berks and lvomnm, wire 
tin* hisf sustenance* of mankind The I\lasgi 1* gilded 
this tree as the tree of life I11 this tree the god was 
supposed to reside, and the rustling of its haws and tin* 
voice's of birds showed his pres* m e When tin* <ju* stumers 
entered, the oak rustled, .1 u<I 11n* I’* limbs sml, I 1ms 
speaks Zeus ” Intense wa, burned br heath it, winch may 
be compared to tlu* altar of Abiaham umlei 11 ><* oak 
()gyy*s, vyhic h had stood there -unfe tin* world s » n aji.su 
\( ion liny to the ley end, sa* ltd (bus * ontmuallv mil t hi t * * 1 
the trot', like the M.nsoor otdjt ,*t '1 101a Matticim, w-Juie 
a sainM hawk loretells futmitv irom flu toj> of a wooden 
ynllar 

At till* foot of the oak a < old spring yiwhe-p a - il wen 1mm 
it-, roots, mid from its muimiir tin msymid pin d* s 
proptu> ied 

Of this mirai ulous humtain it 1-, n'lated, that lighted 
torches briny thrust into it weie * xtinypi-lied, and that 
extinguished ton lies wi'n* le-ht , it aim lose and 1(11 at 
various seasons. ** That extinction and rekindling has, 
sa>s Lassaulx, '* perhaps tin* mystical Mymlnatmn that 
tin* usual sober life of tin* senses must be* e\tmymshed, that 
tin* prophetic spirit dormant m the soul may b< ahuimiI 
The torch of hum.m ixi-deme must expnc, that .1 ilium* 
one may be hyhted , the human must die that tlu diwne 
mav 1)“ boi n ; tlu* dost motion ot indn nluakt \ is the 
awakening ot (b>d m the soul, or, as the linstns say, tin* 
settmy of sense is the* psrng of truth 

rite extinyuisluny of a binning liyht shows that the 
spnny contained carbonic arid yas, whuh pn-sesscs stupi- 
fymg and deadly properties lik<* all exhalations urisnuy 
<*spn tally from muu'rals The leyular lisiny and smkiny 
of the water is a frequent phenoinciron, and has been 
observed from the earliest ayes 

It appears that predictions were drawn from the tones 
of tin* Dodoman brass bow Is, as well as from the rust liny 
of tin* sa* red oak and tin* nuirnnmny ot the* sacred well 

The Dodoman columns, with that which stood upon 
them, appears to express the* followmy 1 he medium- 
sized brazen bowl was a hemisphere, and s \ in boh -* il ot 
heaven ; tin* bov like male statue a iiyuie id the Deiniurgos, 
or ((instructor of tin* \mi\ eisc* , the bell-like notes a s \ mbol 
of the harmony of the univt*rse and music of the* spheres 
That the Denmirgos is represented as a bo\ is quite m the 
syiuit of Dgypto-Pelasgian theolog) as it teiyned in b.uno- 
thrace. The miraculous bell told all who came to Dodona to 
question the god that they were on holy yrouiul, must 
impure with pure hearts, and be silent when the god 
replied. It is easily imagined that these tones, independent 
and uninfluenced by human will, must have made a deep 
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exhibited to him, and so great was its sanctity, that no 
other eves but those of a person about to ipnderfako the 
a,dventure of the rave were ever periniHed to behold it 
Next he was clad in a linen vibe, giD with ribbons, and 
shod with sandal; peruhar to ihe country The (uitrance 
to the ovarle was a very narrow aperture in a grove on the 
summit of a mountain, protected by a marble paiapet 
about two cubits in. height, and bv brazen spikes above it. 
The upper part of the cave was artificial, like an oven, but 
no steps were cut m the rock, and tin* descent was made by 
a ladder brought to the spot on each o< easion On 
approaching the mouth of the advtum itself th<‘ adven¬ 
turer lay tlat, and holding m each hand some honeved 
cakes, first inserted his feed into the aperture, then drew 
his knees and the remainder of lus body after them, till he 
was caught by some hidden forte, and tarried downward 
as if by a whirlpool. The responses wete given sometimes 
by a vision, sometimes bv words ; and a forcible t xit was 
then made through the original entrance, and in like 
manner ieet foremost There was only a single instance 
on record of any ^person who had descended failing to 
return and that one deserved his fate ; for his object was 
to discover treasure, not to consult the onulc Immediately 
on issuing from the cavern, the inquirer was placed on a 
seat called that of Mnemosyne, not far from tie* enframe, 
and there the priests demanded a relation of everything 
which he had seen and heard : he was then carried once 
again to the sanefu iry of good fortune, where he remained 
for some turn* overpowered by terror and lost in forget- 
fulness. By degrees his formei powers of lntelkt t returned, 
and, in eontradielion to the received opinion, he r.ccovcre 1 
the power of smiling 

Dr Cl irke, in his visit to I.ebad.cu, found everything 
belonging to the hieron of Trophonms m its original state, 
excepting that the narrow entrance to the adytum was 
choked with rubbish The Turkish governor was .ifiaid 
of a popular commotion if he gave permission for (deansing 
this aperture Mr Cnpps, however, intioduccd the whole 
length of Ins body into the cavity, and by thrusting a 
long pole before him found it utterly stopped The waters 
of Lethe and Mnemosyne 1 at present supply the washer¬ 
women: of Leb.id.iM 

Oracles of Delos and lirauchus — The made of “ Delos/' 
notwithstanding its high reputation, had few peeuliaiities : 
its \irtue was derived from tin 1 nativity of Apollo and 
Diana in that island At Dindvma, nr Didyma, near 
Miletus, Apollo presided over the* made of the - 1 Branrhi- 
d.e,” so called from either one of his sons or of his favourites 
Branchus of Thessaly, whom he instructed in soothsaying 
while alive, and canonized after death The responses 
were given by a p r iestcss who bathed and fasted for three 
days before consultation, and then sat upon an axle or bar, 
with a charming rod m her hand, and inhaling the steam 
from a hot spring Offering** and ceremonies weic necessary 
to render the inspiration effeitinl, including baths, fasting, 
and solitude, and lambhclms censures those who despise 
t hem 

Oracle of the ('lanan Apolh) at Colophon —Of the oracle 
of Apollo at Colophon, lamblu bus relates that it prophesied 
by dunking of water. “ It is known that a subterranean 
spring exists there, from which the prophet drinks ; after 
he has (lone so, and has perfoimcd many consecrations and 
saccd customs on certain nights, lie predicts the future ; 
but he is invisible to all who are present That this water 
can induce prophecy is clear, but how it happens, no one 
knows, says the proverb ” It might appear that the 
divine spirit pervades this water, but it is not so God 
is m all things, and is reflected in this spring, thereby 
giving it the prophetic power This inspiration of the water 
is not of an entirely divine nature, for it only prepares us 


and purifies the light of 1 lie soul, so that we are fit to ret eive 
the divine spirit 'There the divine presence is of such a 
nature that it punishes every one who is capable oi receiving 
the god The soothsayer uses this spirit like a work-tool 
o\er which he has no eontiol After the moment of pie- 
du tion he does not always remember that which has 
passed ; often he ran scarcely collect his faculties. Long 
before the water-dunking, the- soothsayei must abstain 
dav and night from food, and observe icligious ( ustoms, 
which are impossible to ordinary people, by which means 
hr is made capable of receiving the god It is only in this 
manner that lie is able to hold the minor of his soul to the 
unlianre of fiee inspiration " 

(hade of . 1 niphiaraus — Another very celebrated oracle 
was that of Amplnaiaus, who distinguished himself so 
much m the Theban war lie was venerated at ()ropus, m 
Ikeotia, as a seer 'This oracle was consulted more m sick¬ 
ness than on any other oci asion 'The appln ants had here, 
also, to lie upon the skin of a samfieed uni, and (hiring 
sleep had the remedies of their disease's ie\ruled In them. 
Not only, however, wen* sacidices and lustiutmns per¬ 
formed hen 1 , but the priests picscnbcd other piepaialums 
bv winch the minds ot the sleepers were to be enlightened. 
They had to fast one dav, and refrain fmm Wnu 1 three 1 
Amphdoi Inis as son of Amphuraus, had a similar oracle 
at M.dlns, in (Alicia, whuli Paiuanias (alls the most trust¬ 
worthy and credible of the age Plutarch ‘-peaks of the 
oracles of Amphilochus and Mopsus as being in a vciy 
flourishing stall 1 ; and Liu lun mentions that all those who 
washed to question the oracle had to lay dowm two obolcs. 

Egyptian Oracles -The oracles ot Ancient Kgypf were as 
numerous as those 1 of Greece It must have 1 been due to 
foreign influence that the oracle, that played so mipoilunt 
a part in the Greek world at this time, w'as also thoroughly 
established on the banks of the Nile Herodotus knew of 
no fewer than wumi gods m Pgypt who spake by oracle .v. 
Of these, the most reliable was considered to give an 
intimation of their intentions by means of remarkable 
events These are carefully obsci ved by the Fgyptians, 
who write down what follows upon these piodigies 'They 
a.so consider that the fate of a person is fixed by flu 1 day of 
his birth, for r\eiv day belongs to a spei i.il god I he 
oracle of [upiter Ammon at the oasis of that name and the 
same deity at 'Thebes exult'd fiom the twentieth to the 
t v'cntv-set oud Dynasty lie was tom lilted not only ( on- 
cerning the fate of empires but upon smhtiifhng matteis 
as the identification of a thief In all seiious matters, 
however, it was sought to ascertain his views Those 
about to make their wills sought Ins oracle, and judgments 
were ratified bv his word. 

“Affording to the him nptions, intcirnurso between 
king and god was auanged as follows • — 'The King present 
himself before the god and preferred a direct question, so 
framed as to admit of an answer bv simple >os or no; in 
icply the god nodded an adirmat iv e, m shook his head in 
negation This has suggested the idea that the oracles 
weie worked by manipulating statues of divinities mechan¬ 
ically set m motion by the priests But as yet no such 
statues ha v'e been found in the Valley ot the Nile, and con- 
tnvam es of this kind could have had no other object than 
to deceive the people,—a supposition appaiently excluded 
in this case bv the fact that it was customary fertile king 
to visit the god alone and in secret Probably the king 
presented himself on such occasions before the sacred 
animal in which the god was incarnate, believing that the 
divine will would be manifested by its movements" 

The Apis bull also possessed oracles Bos, too, god of 
pleasure or of the senses, had an oracle at Abydos. 

American Oracles— Among the American races the 
oracle was frequently encountered. All the principal gods 
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inhabitant of the centre of the eat t h. whom tlie\ uni ubr 
ils t ij,. author of linn misfoi t une-., and at tin* lmntion of 
, A j i( ,v o name ttie\ tremble The most ^t'i ti_.w «1 among 
tliem take advantage of tin, belief to obtain u -.] sit, af‘d 
,, pirsent themoKi's as Ins dehpab •> l fuh r the <h nom¬ 
ination of mahaii t’y or m^'>N'ro v, they an wwi-ubid run on 

the most ti i\lal <>(. i asioim They pn*-ide ovm tin mtiiyins 
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althoui'h the\ may have bi eii < In ah d a 11 n nmand tiirn - 
flme is an nist.on e on naoul ol how tin h’nUnt « mild 
i ( fu-< mi oi i as ion to i ecngnise men i o \ alt v it-a l! Mam o, 
t 1 1<• 1 m ,i who had been given the kinodv powm b\ Pi/,mo, 

• ntf n d a nunlne to one of tliese m.aulni -l.rim - 'I lie 
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, srtt i nn lin'd m t In* Imin of a pat lot and (lew aw a\ It is 
1'ioluMt' iliat the bud thus hi.eiated had b» < n t.audit b\ 
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nlamhng th it the ]>,u rot should be pm sued it sought am.t hoi 
io. k wlm h (i|i"iuil to rciciu' it, and tin- qnnt of 11 n L;U$iJ 
w..s 11 a m-. lei i ed to this new abode 

I -ike the greater idols ol Mw\k o, most ol t In* pi in. ipal Im.i- 
1 ns of Pei u seem to have been also m /m '1 he gu«udians 
of the gieat speaking huaeas appear to liave cmuihiI m 
mine of then ottire an independent lntluenee which was 
mini.11mrs sutln'iently power Ini to resist the Apu-( ( apa» - 
bua limmelf It was perhaps n.itural that they should be 
hie i Xj.one it-, of tlie popular feeling wlm li suppm ted them, 
r ‘hher than of the policy of the sovereign chiefs, whose 
interest it was to suppress them there wnweven a uadilmn 
t‘at the Huillac-umu, a \ ener.ible hmllav w hom the ic'st 
knowledgul as their head, had in old times possessed 
J'liis(iu t urn over the supreme wa’r-rhiefs 

Many Indian tribes employ letishes as ohitlrs, and among 
1 K ‘ ,int nmt Mexicans praetuallv all the great gods were 
oracular. 

Orbas : The name given by the French to a species of nn talhc 
J-’ectriun According to Pliny a vessel of this substance 
l^as tl pertain magical property ; when it is Idled with 
H luor is discovers poison by showing senn-ciulcs like 
rainbows, while the fluid sparkles and hisses as if on the 
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Orton 3 

inquired Orton, 1 when thou didst leap out of bed ? ’ The 
Lord of Corasse thought a little while, and said—‘ Yes, 
while* sitting on my bed, and thinking of tliee, 1 saw two 
long straws upon the pavement, which turned towards 
each other and played about' 'And that was I,’ cried 
Orton] k l had assumed that hum.’ Said the Lmd of 
Corasse : 1 It does not content me : I pray thee change 
thyself into some other hum, so that I may see and know 
thee ' Orton replied : * You will act so that you will lose 
me ’ ‘ Not so, 'said the* Lend of Cor.isse * When I have* 

once seen you, I shall not want to see you evri again.' 
k Then,' said Orton, ' you sh.ill see me to-morrow ; and 
remeunber that the first thing you shall see. upon lea\ mg 
your chamber, will be 1 ’ ‘ He it so,’ re-phed the land of 

Corasse 1 Begone with you, therefore, now I give tliee 
leave, for I wish to sleep ' 

“ Orton depaited When the morrow came, and at the 
third hour, the Lonl of ('masse was up and attired m his 
usual fashion, he went forth from his c hambei into a 
gallery that looked u|)on tit# castle-comt He cast theiein 
his glances, and the lust thing he saw was the largest sow 
he had ever seen , but she was so thm she seemed nothing 
but skin and bones, and sin* had great and long teats, 
pendant and quite attenuated, and a long and inflame cl snout. 
The Sue ele Ceuassc marvelled s ot \' much at this sou, and 
looked at her in anger, anil ext 1 .rimed to ln> people, ' Co 
quickly, bring the dogs lutheT, and see that this Sou be 1 
well hunted ’ The varlets ian nimbly, thiew open the 
place wheie the dogs lay, anel sc*t tlieun at the* sow The 
sow heaveel a louel ei v, and looked up at the* Lord of 
Corasse*, who siippoi te*el himself upon a pillar buttress m 
front ot his chamber. She* was seen no moie afteu wants, 
lor she vanished, nor clul any one note* uhat bee aim* of he i. 
The Sire de Corrasse retuined into his e hamber pensively, 
anel bethought himself of Orton, and said, ' 1 think that 1 
have seen my familial , I req>ent me that I set my dogs 
upon him, for 1 eloubt if I shall e\ or be*hold him again, 
since he lias several times told me that as soon as 1 should 
provoke him I should lose him, and lie would i c*tmn no 
more ’ He spoke truly ; never again did Orton re-turn to the 

P 

Paigoels, The : The devils of Hindustan Sonic ot the* Hindus 
believe that the Paigoels we*re e nginally euated devils , 
others that they we’re put out ol heu\e*n bes a use of tin n* 
great sin, anel of all worlds that the* e*arth is the only one 
with which they are allowcel intercoms? Some of these* 
devils have individual names, and aie the* temptcus of me n 
to special sms,--others again enter into the* bodies of men 
and take possession of them The Hindus also believe 
that the souls of wicked men go to join the numbei of the 
paigoels. 

Palingenesy : A term employed by the philosophers of the 
seventeenth century to denote the* “ resuriectiem of plants,” 
and the method of achieving their astral appearance affe-r 
destruction In very early times, we liml philosophers 
inclined to doubt if appai lturns might not bo ae counted for 
on natural principles, without supposing that a belief m 
them was either re*fcrable to hallucinations, to human 
imagination, or to impositions that might have been 
practised At length Lucretius attacked the popular 
notion entcitained of ghosts, by maintaining that they 
were not spirits returned from the mansions of the dead, 
but nothing more than tlnn iilms, pclhe !(*s, or membrane’s, 
cast off from the surface of all bodies like the exuvia* or 
sloughs of reptiles. 

An opinion, by no means dissimilar to that of the Epicu¬ 
reans, was revived m Europe about the middle of the 17th 
century. It had its origin in Palingenesy, or the resurrec- 
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Lend of Coiasse, and the knight died in the following 
year.” * 

Ostiaks : (See Siberia.) 

Oupnekhat, The : The Oupnehhat or Oupnchhata (Book of the 
Sec ted) wntten 111 Persian, gives the following instructions 
for tin* production of \isnms “To produce the wise 
Maschqgm (vision)* we* must sit on a four-corneied base 
named)' the’ Heels, and then (lose’ (lie gates of the body* 
The’ ears bv the thumbs; the eyes by the’ forefingers* 
lire nose by the’ middle ; the lips by the four other fingeis' 
The lamp within the body will then be preserved from 
wind and moveme’iit, and the* whole body will be.* full of 
light Like the’ f01 tnisr, man must witheliaw every sense 
within himself, the heart must be guarded,- anel then Brahma 
will enter into him, like* fire* and lightning In the meat 
fire’ 111 the* cavity ol the heart a small flame will be lit up, 
and m its centre* is Atnu (the soul) , and he who destioys all 
woilelfy elesnes and Wisdom will be* like a hawk which has 
broken thiough tin* mgs he’s ol the* 110I, and will have bee ome 
one with the gieat being ” 'thus will lie* become Bialinu- 
At ma (divine spirit), and will pen eive by a light that far 
e\e vests that ot the sum “Who, theie-fore, e-nteis this 
path be* Brahma mint demy* the world anel its ple*asmc*s , 
must only' coyer his nakedness, and stall 111 hand < ollect, 
enough, but no moie\ alms to maintain life The* lesser 
one’s onlv <1<> this , the gieater throw aside pitcher and 
stall, .tile l elo not even read the On p nek hat a ” 

Owen, Robert: An eaily cmivcit to spiritualism He had 
been toi many years an adv aimed st#lalist, anel though at 
the time lie 1 cunbiaced the spirituahstu doctrines 
he was already 111 his eighty-third y ear, lie* preae he’d the 
new tilth with unclnnimshi’d vigouiand with 1 hai ae tenstic 
S>:n 1 n ol e'.iution 1 laving first published lus views in his 
pie*1 loelical, the National (jiuntcity JPncp, he brought etui, 
m iS-jq, the At.a Push’me of Van upon Larth, at this 
pmlod the onIV Lnghsh pajH-i elewote'd to the’ interests of 
spn it 11.1 lism ()\\ 1 *n s view of the mo\ e'liient was that it 
the' iiiaugm ation of a soit of milleiimum, a 
social tevolution, for which he hael looked thioughout lus 
life 


turn ol plants, a gland see red known to Digit), Kircher, 
Sediot, Cafteuel, Yallcunont, and ettheis r Eh<*st* philo^ophe rs 
jterioHiic'd tin' opei ation of Palingenesy' after the following 
manne);} -They took a plant, bruisexl it, burnt it, colics ted 
its ashes, and, in the process of calcination, ext 1 acted from 
it a salt This salt the*y then put into a glass phut, and 
mixed with it some pee uhar substance*, which these chemists 
have not disclosed When the* eompounel was formed, it 
was pulvci uient, and possessed a bluish colour The 
powder was next submitte’d to a gentle heat, when its 
particles being instantly put into motion, there then, 
gradually arose, as fiom the midst of the ashes, a stem, 
lcavci anel flow cm s , or, in other words, an apparition oi the 
plant which had been submitted to combustion But as 
soon as the heat was takc*n away, the fen m oi the plant, 
which had been thus sublimed, was precipitated to the 
bottom of the vessel Heat was then re-applied, anel the 
vegetable phcrinx was re*siisitate*d ; it was w'lthdtawn, and 
thei form once* mene became latent among the ashes. This 
notable experiment was said to have been performed before 
the Loyal Society of England, and it satisfae tonly prove’d 
to this learned body, that the presence of heat gave a sort 
of life to the vegetable appaution, and that the absence of 
calorie cause*d its <le*ath. 

Cowley was quite delighted with the experiment of the 
rose and its ashes, and in conceiving that he had detected 
the same phenomenon in the letters written with the juice 
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of lemons, whu !i were revived on the applu at ion of heat, 
ho celebrated tin* nixslrc power of <n.fcei, aft, i the billow¬ 
ing manner 

Strange poorer of heat, (lion vet diet show, 

Like winter earth, linked, or < loth d with snow, 

JJut as tile Ijiiu k'mtig SUI1 nppro.u him- n-'.u, 

The plants aime up by degt ees, 

A sudden paint adonis the trees, 

And all kind natuie's < hara< teis appear 

So nothing \ et in thee is seen, 

lLit when a genial heat watips the** within, 

\ new’ 1 )oi n wood of \ at ions h m t he t e glow* 

Ken* bud-, an A, and tin re ,i K, 

1 [ei e sj)i outs a V, and t litre a T, 

And all the llomishittg letter, stand m lm-.v 

'phe rationale oi this famine* (, \-pi j mu.-lit made on the 
axle's of roses was atl, mpted b\ KirIk i J!e -uppoo d 
that tin* seminal \ntue of c\uv known sub-dame, and 
e\eii its substantial for rn, resided m its salt 1 Im, salt 
was e oiiiealed m the ashes of tin ios< Meal ]»u t it m 
motion The paitnlm of the wilt w< i»• <pm ki\ sublniud, 
and being moved about m the phial like a vuit, v ( ,w 1, m;th 
arranged themselves m tin* stmr gCrreial fond Uiev had 
possessed tiom nature It wa- mident, thin, 1mm the 
result of this expenuu nt, that them was a t< mjjl n< y l li¬ 
the part u les of the salt to nbsiyve the wthie older ,d 
position wlui h the\ had m tin* ii\ mg plain 1 hus, ior 
mstaiiee, ra< h salme (oipuseh, whnh m it. piio, '•tale 
had Ik id a pla< < in the m ot tin m a slip, s\ mpathetn ally 
11\i < 1 itself in a e<im '-ponding po ltion whtn sublinu d m 
t he (lumt-'tT \ nil <dhei pai tu les \u n aibjccf to a 
similar law and a< ' oi dimdy, b\ a dnpohtrm allimtv, 
rmutiud their pmpc ? position, < it 1ft I* m the ‘-talk, the 
leaves, oi the ilowers, and thus, at hngth, tie. , lit n e 
appatiti<iii of a plant was gene rati d 

I'he next objei t ot these |-hilnsoplmrs was to appl) tluir 
dm time to the c vplanat ton ot t hi popular Ik Ik I in ghosts 
•\s h wms nuontestablv prc.vtd that tin substanliat burn ot 
ca< h hodv lgstd, d in «i soi t ot volatih >alt, it wms pel tea tty 
evident in what tiuiim i *-upi istitiouH ii-*tiom must have 
aiisen ahout ghosts haunting ( lime li\ aids Winn a dead 
bodv hail been < onimitted to the c ai tin tin salts ot if, 
during the heading proicw of fermentation, were exhaled 
The saline partnhs then i.idi m sinned the wime illative 
situation 1 hi*y had held in the Ji\ 11114 bodv, and thus a 
complete human fonn was indui ed, <. ah uln t< d to e.vite 
supi'rst if 1011s fear in the minds ot all but Tahngcn, usfs 
It is thus evident that I'cilnu^t vesy was nothing none 
Lucretius luul made, with recard to the hlruv siihstancis 
than a ehemn at explanation of the diseowiy which 
that lie had observed to arise tiom all bodies 

Vet, in ordi*! to [hove that appaiitmns mtglit lie ically 
explained on this principle, the c 1 fu 1 uncut inn ntnis was 
still wanting ]»ut this deficiency was soon supplied 
Tinee alchemists hud obtained a quantity of earth-mould 
from St Innocent's Chuich, in Lain, supposing th.it this 
matter might contain tile true philosopher's stone They 
subjected it to a distillatory process On a sudden tiny 
perceived m their vials foims of men produced, winch 
immediatelv caused them to desist from their labours. 
This fact coming to the knowledge* of the Institute ot Pans, 
under tin* protection of Louis XIY , this leanud bod) 
took up the business with much sci musne-s, and the 
result of their labours appears in the Miscrllania ( nnosa 
lh\ Perrier, in a volume of the Mam luster Philosophical 
7 ransaction ^, went to the trouble erf making an abstract of 
<uie of these Trench documents, which we prefer giving on 
account of its conciseness, rather than having recourse to 
the original dissertation. 
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Palladino, Eusapia : The most famous physical medium of 
recent years, and one whose phenomena, investigated at 
length bv some of the most distinguished scientists of 
Britain, France, and Italy, have led many to conclude that 
they are yenmne manifestations from the spirit world, or 
that they illustrate the workings of some unknown forte. 
Eusapia was a Neapolitan peasant woman who from her 
childhood had shown herself possessed of mediuniistie 
powers In lHqz a group of scientists Piofessots S< lua- 
parclli, Broffeno, Goroso, the well-known spiritualist 
M. Aksakoff, and others—held a scries of sittings at Milan, 
with Eusapia as medium Some of the seances ware also 
attended by Professors Richct and Lombroso The 
phenomena consisted of raps, materialisation of hands, 
levitation of the table and other fmmtuie within a radius 
of three or four feet, and fluctuation of flu* medium’s 
weight m the balance, to the extent of some 17 1 1>s It 

was evident even thru that Eusapia would not lose an 
opportunity of using fraud Nevertheless Professor Hichct 
was so impressed that in i8qj he organised a blither se.ies 
of sittings with the same medium at his house on the Tie 
Unuband, and on fins occasion were present Professor - 
now Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr Mvers, Dr (k horowie/, and 
at a later stage, Professor and Mrs Sidgwu k the seances 
were held m darkness or semi darkness, but the medium’s 
hands and feet were controlled bv the in\ estigato:s Mis. 
Sidgwick, indeed, declared that Eusapia herself might easily 
have produced the phenomena, if she had the use of her. 
hands, but Professor Lodge and others were inclined to 
attribute them to some external agency In the following 
year further scames were held at Mr M\or’s house at 
Cambridge, and when it became evident that Eusapia 
frequently freed a foot or a hand Mr Myei’s ov\ n faith in the 
phenomena was temporality—though only temporarily— 
destroyed. Professor kirhet and Sir Oliver Lodge, Utnvcver, 
retained their convictions unshaken Dr Ilodgson, who 
had already suggested that Eusapia might use some such 
method, was also present at the Cambridge sittings. 
Besides th >se already mentioned, many jnominent Con¬ 
tinental scientists investigated Eusapta's manifestations 
among them lx mg M Camille Flammurion, Piofessor 
Morselli, and M and Mine Curie The two last mentiom d 
were members of a commit tec of th cl nstitul (it na al P^n holo- 
tfiqiw of Pan s, which held an important strics of sittings 
with the medium m 1005, iqob, and iqo; In 1008 and 
1 • 100 again, tin* Society for Psychical Research instituted a 
fresh enquiry into Etisapia's methods On the whole, 
m' lent die opinion is still mm h divided as to the genuineness 
or otherwise of the phenomena Some authoritm-, taking 
into consideiation the many times the Italian medium has 
been caught (heating, and the absence of realh conclusive 
te-;ts, incline to the belief that Eusapia is merely a (lever 
conjurer Sin h were Dr Hodgson, Mr Pod more, Professor 
and Mrs Sidgwick Others, again, such as Professors 
Riehet and Lombroso, M Camille Flammariou and Sir 
Oliver Lodge, ate of the opinion that tin' m-lances of fraud 
are mere incidents in the career of a true medium, whose 
performances plainly demonstrate the operation in the 
material world of strange, unknown forces 
Palladium : [See Devil-worship.) 

Palladium, Order of : A masonic-diabolic order, also entitled 
the Sovereign-Council of Wisdom, founded in Pans on 
May 20th, 17J7 It initiated women under the name of 
companions of Penelope The fact that it existed is 
proved by the circumstance that Ragou, the Masonic 
antiquary, published its ritual. 

Palmistry : The science of divination by means of lines and 
marks on the human hand It is said to have been practised 
in very early times by the Brahmins of India, and to be 
known to Aristotle, who discovered a treatise on the subject 


written in letters of gold, which he presented to Alexander 
the Great, and which was aftenvaids translated into Latin 
by Uispanus There is also extant a work on tin* subject 
by Melampus of Alexandria, and Hippocrates, Galen, and 
several Aiabian < ommentalors have also dealt with it. In 
the Middle Ages tin* suem e was represented by Hart hob 
(area 1 | { 8 ), and dries (circa loyj), and Fludd, Indiganc, 
Kothmann, and many others wrote on cheiromancy. D’Ar- 
pentignv. Desharolles. Cams, and others kept the science 
alive in the earlier half of the nineteenth century, since 
when a vei v large number of treatises upon it have been 
written Since 1800, or thereabouts, palmistry has become* 
very much more popular than evet before in these islands, 
and indeed is practised nearly all over the habitable globe. 

Palmist) y is sub-divided into three lessor arts—c heirog- 
nomv, c hnrosnpliy and cheiromancy The first is tin* ait 
of recognising the t\pe of intelligence fiom the foim of the 
hands , the second is the study of the comparative value of 
manual formations , and the third is the ait of divination 
from the form nt the hand and fingeis, and the lines and 
markings theicon The palmist fust of all studies the shape 
and general formation of the hand as a whole, aftenvaids 
iegardmg its parts and details,--the lines and markings 
being considei ed later. loom eheimgnnmy and chenosophy 
the gencial disposition and tendencies are ascertained, and 
future events are foretold from the leading of the lines and 
markings 

There are several t\pes of hands- the elementary or 
large-palmed type ; the neecssar\ with spatulatcd fingers ; 
the artistic with conical-shaped lingers; ; the useful, the 
fingeis of which aie square-shaped , the knotted or phil¬ 
osophical , the pointed, or psychic , and the mixed, in 
which the types are blended Tin* principal lines are : 
those which separate the hand from the forearm at the 
wrist, and which are known as the vast cites, or the lines of 
health, wealth and happiness The line of life stretches 
from the centre of the palm around the base of tin* thumb 
almost to the wrist, and is joined for a considerable part 
of its course by the line of the head. The line of the heart 
runs across two-thirds of the palm, above* the head line ; 
and the line of fate between it and the line of the head, 
neatly at light angles extending towards the wrist The 
line of fortune runs from the base of the* thud huger towards 
the w 11 st parallel to the line of fate*. If the lines are deep, 
firm and of narrow width the significance is good—excepting 
that a strong line of health shows constitution,d weakness. 

At the base of the fingers, beginning with the fust, lie 
the mounts of Jupitei, Satinn, Apollo, and Mercury, at 
the base of tin* thumb the mount of Venus , and opposite 
to it, that of Luna If well-proportioned they show cer¬ 
tain virtues, but if exaggciatod they indicate the vices 
which correspond to these The first displays religion, 
reasonable ambition, or pride and supeistition ; the second 
wisdom and ptudence, or ignorance and failure ; the third 
when large makes for success and intelligence, when small 
for meanness or love of obscurity , tile; fourth desire for 
knowledge and industry, or disinterestedness and laziness. 
The Tamar mount indicates sensitiveness, imagination, 
morality or otherwise ; and self-will and the mount of 
Venus, charity and affection, or if exaggerated viciousness. 
The phalanges of the lingers are also indicative of certain 
faculties For example, the first and second of the thumb, 
according to their length, indicate the value of the logical 
faculty and of the will ; those of the index finger 111 their 
order—materialism, law r , and order ; of the middle finger— 
humanity, system, intelligence ; of the third finger—truth 
economy, energy ; .and of the little finger goodness, pru¬ 
dence, reflectiveness There are nearly a hundred other 
marks and signs, by which certain qualities, influences or 
events can be recognised. The line of life by its length 
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mthcatos the length of existence of its owner If it is 
sliort* m both hands, the life will be a short one , ifbtok, u 
in one hand and weak in the other, a mmihus ilium , m 
denoted If broken in both hands, it means <h ath It it n 
mu«'h ehained it means delnvu v If it has a sr*on<] ,,r 
^,ster line, it shows great vitality. A black soul on the' 
^, <n \'s illness at the time mai ked A indiVab , 

om ,. fatality The line of life coining ont fu into t he 
palm is a sign of long life' The line.* of the In id, if long 
and well coloured, denotes intelligence and ]>uw< r li 
<lrst ending to tlie mount of the Moon it shows that tin' 
head IS much mtlueneed bv the nnagin itnm Mauds on 
th(> hue denote mental troubles, Tim Imad line forked 
at the end indicates subtlety and a facility for -re tug .all 
'sides of the (pieMmn \ double Inn* of the lie rd is an 
mdn it ion <>f good fortune The lim* of the heart Humid 
Pram h towards the mount of jupitei If it should jus, 
over the mount of Jupiter to tin* edge of the 
hand .end travel round the index fntgei, it is called “ Sol,, 
moil's ling” and indicates nleaht y and loiu.uue, it m 
also a sign of occult power Points or dots m this line 
nuv show illness if black, and if white' lose atlaus , while 
islands on the- heart line indicate disease '1 11*' 1 m»- of fate, 
or Saturn, if it rises from the Lunar mount and um emL; 
towards the line of t he heai t is a sign of a rich marriage' If 
it extends into the thud phalange of Saturn A limei it 
shows the' sinister influence of that planet A double line of 
fate is miniums 

Jn such an article as this it would bit out of place to 
mention the' \ery numerous Jesser lines and in.uhs which 
the hand contains, espec tally when so many excellent books 
of icf, rence on the subject have recently been pubhdud 
It but remain-, to sav that practitioners of the' smrnce ot 
fuilnn^tv am exccoedinglv numcTous Some of these' woik 
on st’K rlv s< lent tfic hues, wdule otlrni s pic k it up in a met civ 
emp.nu a! wav, and then forecasts of events to com** are' 
onlv so mm h ‘ ■ patter.” 

Papaloi : \n < )beali pru-st ■ (See West Indian Islands.) 

Papyri, Magical : (Me Eygpt.) 

Para Brahm : 1 hutv without form I he two mdesti nimble 
pun* lples from which all ere.it ion s|>rings (Ste Kabalad 

Paracelsus: In the' history of akheniv there is not a hmio 
stukmg or pn turcsepm tig-ne than Aunelus Pluhppus 
Thcoplira,tus Paracelsus Horn hast \<m 1 loin nheim, the 
lllietnous phy-uian and exponent of the Iwrnmlft phtkwo- 
phy who has chosen to go down to fame tinder the name of 
P'lydct'h-us He was born at Kinsideln, near Z tinch, m 
the war i jo-; His ftther, the natural son of a prune, 
lumsHf piu< tisel the • art of medicine,” and was drsiiotis 
that his only son should follow the same' profession do 
th** fulfilment of th it desire was directed tin* early tiaming 
of I\u </■ rl s <i\ —a training winch fostered his imaginat n»' 
raHu>r than his piactical te'Tinencies, and which lust cam 
Ins nmid into the alchemical mould It did not take him 
hmg to discover that the medical traditions of the time 


wme but empty husks from which all substance had long 
suuv dried away “ 1 considered with myself,” he- says, 
th.it if there were no teacher of medic me in. the world, how 
would l set about to learn the art ? No otherwise than m 
the great open book of nature, written with the finger of 
Imd Having thus freed himself from the constraining 
boiuls of an outworn medical orthodoxy, whose chief 
resources were bleeding, purging, and emetics, he set about 
evolving a new system to replace the old, and in ordei that 
he might study the book of nature to better advantage he 
travelled extensively from 151} to 152 p visiting almost 
every part of the known world, studying metilluigy, 
chemistry, and medicine, and consorting with vagabonds of 
e\cry description He was brought before the Cham of 
fartary, conversed with the magicians of Egypt and Arabia, 
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prescribed freely in the form of three black pills ” The 
recipes which he gives for the Philosopher's Stone, tin 1 
Klixir of Life, and various universal remedies, are exceed¬ 
ingly obscure He is doscr\odlv celebrated as the first 
phvsici n to use opium and mercury, and to recognise the 
value of sulphur He applied himself also to the solution 
of a problem which still exercises the minds ot scientific 
men—whether it is possible to produce life from inorganic 
matter. Paracelsus asserted that lL was, and has, left oil 
record a quaint recipe for a homunculu s, or artificial man. 
By a peculiar treatment of ceitain '* spagync sub-tances " 

—winch he has unfortunately omitted to specify he 
declared that he could produce a perfect human child in, 
miniature Speculations such as those, mcdual, alchemic.) 1 
and philosophical, were scattered so profusely throughout 
his teaching that wo are compelled to admit that here was a 
mastcr-mmd, a genius, who was a chailatan only nu idently, 
by reason of training and temperament Let it be remem¬ 
bered that lie lived in an age when pr.u tieallv all m holars 
and physHians Were wont to impose on popular lgnotam e, 
and we cannot but nmi.i.rk that Parent.has displayed, under 
all his .arrogant exterior, a cm tons singleness of purpose, 
and a real desire to penetrate the mysteries of si lunce He 
has left on record the principal points of the philosophy on 
which he founded his researches in lus ' Atihuloxa Medi¬ 
ci me ” It contains the leading rules of the art of healing, 
as he ptaeirsed and pre.u hrd them “1 had lesolved,” 
lie says, “ to give ten books to the ‘ A ri lr<to\af but I have 
reserved the tenth m my head It is a treasure which men 
are not worthy to possess, and shall only be gn en to the 
world when they shall have 1 abjmed Anstotle. Avicenna, 
and ( ialen, and promised a perfec t submission to Pat ac< hits." 
The world did not lecant but Paracelsus relented, and at 
the entreaty of hi> disciples published this tenth book, the 
kev to the* nine others, but a key which might pass Jm a 
lock, and lor a lock which we cannot e\en pick it is 
entitled the ” 'Tenth Book of the Arch Doctrines , or, On 
the A octet Mysteries of Nature ” A brief summaiy of it is 
as billows 

lie begins by supposing and ends by establishing that 
there is a umveisal spirit infused into the veins of man, 
forming within us a species of invisible bodv, oi which our 
visible' body, which it directs and go veins at its will, is but 
the wrapping—the casket This inn versa I spirit is not 
simple — -not more simple, for instance, than the number 
ioo, which is a collection of units Where, then, me the 
spiritual units of which our < omplex spit it is composed ? 
Scatteied in plants and minerals but pruuipallv m met.iIs 
Tht're exists m these infeiior productions of the earth a 
host of sub-spnits which sum themselves up m us, as the 
universe docs m (lod So the science of the' philosopher 
lias simply to unite them to the body to disengage' them 
from the grosser mattei which clogs and confine's them, 
to separate the pme fiom the impure 

To separate the pure' from the impure is, in other words, 
to seize upon the' soul of the hetoiogeiu'ous bodies - to 
evolve their ” predestined element,” " the* seminal essence 
of beings,” " the first being, or quintessence ” 

To understand this latter word ” quintessence,” it is 
needful for the reader to know that eveiy bodv, whatever 
it may be, is composed ot four elements, and that the 
essence compounded of these elements forms a fifth, which 
is the' soul of the mixed bodies, or, in other wonb, its 
‘ mercury,” ” i have shown,” say's Paracelsus, ” m my' 
book ot 1 Llements,’ that the quintessence is the s'linc thing 
as mercury There is m mercury w’hatc'ver wise men 
seek ” That is, not the* mercury of modern chemists, but 
a philosophical mercury of which every bodv has its own 
” There are as many mercuries as tht're are things The 
mercury of a vegetable, a mineral, or an animal of the 


same kind, although strongly resembling each other, does 
not precisely iesemblc anothei mercury, and it is for this 
reason that vegetable's, mineral-., and animals of the same 
species aie not exactly' alike The tine mercury of 

philosophers is the' radical humidity of each body, and its 
veritable semen, or essence 

Pat acrlsus now sought for a pl.int woithy' of holding in 
the vegetable' kingdom the '-amo rank as gold m the metallic 
— a plant whose* "predestined clement ” should unite in 
itself the virtues of nearly all the vegetable* essences. 
Although this was not easy to distinguish, he recognised at 
a glance we know not by what signs—the' supiemac y* of 
excellence' in the mchssu, and inst decreed te> it that phar- 
inaceutie al crown which at a I.itei peiuxl the Carmelites 
ought to have c onsec rated How he obtained this new 
spec die may' be seen m the Life of Patae ehus, by 
Sav ai ien 

" He toe>k some' balm mint m flower, which lie' had taken, 
care' to collect before the using e>f tin* sun lie pounded it 
m a mortar, i educed it to an impalpable* dust, penned it 
into a long-necked vial which he sealed hermetically', and 
placed d to digest (or settle) for forty houis ill a heap of 
hoise-dung Tins time' expired, he opened the vial, and 
found there a matter whn h lie reduced into a ilmd by'’ 
pressing it, sc'])arating d fieun its inipin 111<*s by' exposuto to 
the slow heat of a hnti-manc The grosser pat ts sunk to the 
bottom, and he drew oh the* liqueui winch Heated on the 
top, tillering it through some cotton '1 lus hqifCm having 
been pomcd into a bottle* lie addi d io it tin- fix<■< 1 salt, which 
he had diawn from the* same plant when clued 1 here; 
unnamed nothing more but to cHuut fi om thi-ghqueui the 
fust In t ot being ot the plant For this purpose Pat at t Isus 
mixed the liqueur with so muc h ‘ watcj ol salt ' (nuclei stand 
by' this the mercurial element oi mdual humidity ot the 
salt), put d m a matrass, exposed it tor six weeks to the sun, 
and dually , at the expiration oi this tei rn, decov < red a last 
lc'Siduum which was decidedly, a<<oulu)g to him, the* Inst 
ht<* or supreme* c'ssc'iic e ot the plaid But at all events, it 
is certain that what lie found m In-, matrass was the' genic* or 
spirit he i equncd , and with the suiplus, if tlieic were any, 
we need not c oncern ourselves 

Those who inav w ish to know what this gto/zc was like, aie 
mfoi iiicd that it as exactly lescnibled, as tvvo di ops of 
water, the spud of aromatic wine known to-day as absinthe 
suisse It was a liquid gieen as cnieiald,— green, the blight 
colour of hope and spring-time l nfoi tunutelv, d faih’d as 
a specific* m the conditions indispensable for an elixir of 
liinnot talit v , but it was a preparation mote* than half- 
celestial, which almost rendered old age impossible 

Bv means and inaiiipulatums as subtle and ingenious 
as 1 hose which lie* employed upon the metis-a, Puraidsns 
did not diavv, but learned to evtiart, the ” prech'stincd 
element” of plants which ranked much higher m the 
vegetable aristocracy',—the* 'lust hie ” ot the gilly- 
flovvei, the cinnamon, the myrrh, the scarninony r , the 
celandine All these supiemo rsaiueg which, according 
to the 5th book of ” An hidoxa,” unite with a mass of 
” magisteries ” as precious as they are rude, are the base 
ot so many specifics, equally reparative* and legencrative. 
This depends upon the relationship vvlmh exists between 
the temperament of a privileged plant and the temperament 
of the individual who asks of it his rejuvenescence 

However brilliant were the results of his discoveries, those 
he <>btain< d or those he thought la* might obtain, they 
wore for Putacchus but the a b c of Magic To the eyes of 
so consummate ari alchemist vegetable hie is nothing; it 
is the mineral—the metallic life*—which is all So wc may 
assiiie ourselves tlut it was in his power to seize the first 
life-principle of the moon, the sun, Mars, or Saturn ; that 
is, of silver, gold, iron, or lead, it was equally facile for 
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him to grasp the life of the precious stones, the bitumens, the 
sulphurs, and even that of animals 

Paracelsus sets forth several methods of obtaining this 
great arcanum. Here is the shortest and most simple as 
recorded by Incola h'raneus • — 

“ Take some mercury, or at least the element of men ur\, 
separating the pure from the impure, and afterwards 
pounding it to perfect whiteness Then \mi shall sublimate 
it with sal-ammoniac, and this so many times as may be 
necessary to n-solv e it into a thud t'alcme it, coagulate 
it, and again dissohe it, and let it strain in a p<-h< an (lining 
a philosophic month, until it thickens and assumes the 
f.,1111 of a hard substance Thereafter this lot m of stone 
is incombustible, and nothing can change or alter it 
the metallic bodies \vhi< h it penetrates become fi\s d and 
incombustible, for this material is in< ombustible-, and 
changes the impel feet metals into metal perfect Although 
1 have given the process m few words, the thing itself 
demands a long toil, and many dilfieult <, neumslam es, 
wlm h f have e\pi<*ssl v omit ted, not to wiary tin le.nhr, 
who ought to be very diligent and mPlhgint if he wishes 
to arrive at the t %( e omphshment of this pn at voik” 

Paracelsus himself tills us m his “ A i rhuluxa ,” wlnn 
e\]>hunmg Ins mvn recipe for the completion of it, and 
pro fit pig: by the on .WOl to (llticise his f< llow'-W otk*gfv 
1 t omit,” he writes, wtiat 1 have s,ud m cblhnnt 
places on the* tlieoiv of flu 1 stone, I w'lll S cv only that 
tins dud/ium does not < o'lsist in the bla-l [t ninth ) or 
llowm s of atdimptiv It mint be sought in the men in y 
of antimony, wh*i« h, win n it is (,miul to p<ih<tn>n, is 
nothing else than the hearcii of metals, for (.wen the 
heaven give, life to plants and minerals, so docs the pure 
cpunUssrute of antimony vitnfy e\ ei v thing '1 his is whv 
the* Deluge was not able* to depiive any sub-danc <* ol its 
virtiu* or pi opet t ics, for the heaven living tin* life of all 
beings, there is nothing supei ior to it whu h can modify or 
(lest! oy It 

” lake the* antimony, pm go it of its atseunal unpuiitnm 
m an iron vrwrl until the coagulated imn.uiv of tin* 
antnmmv appears <pute white, and is distmguishablc* by 
the star which appears m the supe; In n s of flu regains, oi 
semi-met il Hut although this legvihys. wlm h is tin* 

( lenient of nn n mv, ha, in lKelt a vei liable hidden life*, 
Ilevel theirs t lies** tllinvs an 111 VII I 111, ,111(1 11 o t , i ( 111 a 11 V 
' Therefore, if vou wish to inline tin* power to a< tion, 
Von must disengage the* lift* \s hl< il is nun e.ded Hi it b\ a 
liv mg I in* hke to it si* If, o i w 11 h a metallic v jnegar To dm out 
this hie maiiv philosophers have proceeded dittc K*ntlv, blit 
agii'c'ing to tin* toundations of the art, hav<* anivi d at the 
cleared end For some with gmt labour haw diawn lorth 
the quintesNcnc e of tin* thu k(*ned me re. nrv of the- is gains <>t 
antii-jfionv , and by this iiumiis have ie-d u< eel to a<'tmn thr* 
nu*ri ury of tin* aulinumv otlu-rs have c«msideml that 
fheie* was a uniform quintessence 4 m the other inim-iab, as 
foi evample m tin* lived sulphur of the \ ittMf* nl the stone* 
of the* magnet, and hav mg c\trn< ted the quuUesseiii (', have 
atte*rvv'.uds m iture'd and exalted iln-ii heaven with it, ami 
ledm c*d it to a< turn. 'Their pnn **ss is good, and has had its 
lestiii Me* tmvlule thm tin*--this c. i u ja n cal life which 
they seek with tod, is found much more* easily and m mm h 
greatc-r pt*i fe*t t ion m the ordinary meieury, wlmh appeals 
through its perpetual fluidity —a proof that it possesses a 
very powerful lire* and a celestial life similar to that wlm h 
hes hidden m the regains of the* antimony The rehu e, he* 
wlio would wish to exalt our metallic heaven, staiied, to its 
greatest completeness, and to 1 educe into ae 11 >n its potential 
virtues, he must hrst extiact from ordinaly mereuiv its 
corporeal life, which is a celestial lire , that is to say the 
quintessence of quicksilver, or, m other words, the metallic 
vinegar, that has resulted from its dissolution in the water 
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Paradise ! From old Persian (Zend) paircdaPn an enclosure, a 
walled-in place; Old Persian pain, mound rfi", l«' mould, 
form, shape (hence to f«.rtn a wall of eaith) 

Paradise has been t might for or located m mcny i<n;i«>ns 
of the earth In Tartary, Armenia, India, and Chinn on 
the* banks of the Kuniuates and of the Gauges, m Meso¬ 
potamia, Syna, TVrsia, Arabia, Palestine, and Ktniqpwb 
and near the mountains of Libanus and Anti hbaniis 
Perhaps the' most nop worthy ti.idition is that \\ h i c 1 1 hxi 
its situation m the bland of Ceylon, the Seiendib bl the 
ancient Persians, and the Tapmbane ot the Creek eenera- 
phefs “ It is from the' summit of 11am,died oi Ac 1 .bn s 
Peik,” says Pen lval in his lust iffy of Ce\lon, * tliat Adam 
took his last \ lew ot l\n adtse befoie he quilted it lie err to 
return The spot on which his iec t stood ad the moment is 
still supposed to be tound in an impression cm the- summit 
of the mountain, i esc mbling the print ot a. mail's loot, but 
more than double the' ordinal v size Alter taking this 
faiewell view, tlu* lather of mankind is said to h t,\ c gone 
over to the continent of Judea, winch was at that time 
joined to ttie eland, but no sooner had he passed Adam’s 
Ih id<ie than the sea c losed bcdmul him, and * ut oil all hopes 
of velum Tin 5 t ra'ht ion, fiom \vhate\ er somce it was 
derived, funs to be mteiwoven with the earliest notions of 
religion enter!.lined bv the Cingalese , and it is ebtlieult 
to cone vise that it could have been engrafted on them 
without forming an oHgtnal part 1 ha\e frequently had 
the wino-.it \ r to < onya rse with black men of dilfett nt cashes, 
concern mg tin-, tradition of \d,im All of the'in, with 
e\ erv appear.m. e ot bdief, .issued me that it wo ft all;, 
true', and in s-uppoi t ol it pi cube ed a variety of tost in nub', s 
old sayings, and prophi't ies, which have for ages be en 
current among them 1 he oiigm of these t reel it u uis 1 do 
not pretend to tiaee, but their connection with Senpturt' 
histoiv is \ cm v evident, and t hey attoid a new instance 
how’ universally the opinions with respect to the oiigm ol 
mail coincide” We are* iurlliei mfoimed by tin-, wnter 
that a large chair iixed m a lot k near the summit of the 
mountain is said to be the workmanship of \dain It 
lias tin' appearance oi having been plated there at a vei y 
distant period, but who realty pla< <‘d it t hr* c*. or for what 
purpose, it is lmpiKsihlt' loi aim F.mupi m to discover” 
Paradise is a word of P< rsian origin, adopted 1 >\ the 
Cheeks, and hterallv debio Let an me Insure or park pi ante d 
with fruit-trees, and abounding with various animals 
Helen is not termed Pai adPe in Genesis, but -amply'a garden 
planted east w.ird- m li e eemntiy oi distnct so called , and 
it is this app.iRiitlv liidefiniLe loe.ahty yvluch lias caused 
so maim Conjee tines as to its exac t site*. Some- place- M in 
Judea, where is now the sen ot Galilee , otle-ts m Armenia, 
near Mount Ararat, und otlieis m Syi ia, towards the 
Sources of the- Orontes, the l.hrysorrlioas, and Ban ad v 
Some think that by Helen is meant the whole earth, which 
was of surprising beauty and feitihtv befoie the Hall , and 
it is c uriotis th.it a notion pi evaded to a gieat extent among 
the varmus nations, that the Old World was nndei a 
curse, and that the- eaith be<_ame vei \ baire-n We aie 
also assured that the- Ifmdoos ami C'liincse behe\e that 
all nature is cont unmate'd, and that the inert 1 i labours 
und re some dtuadful defilement -.i sentiment which could 
only result fiom obscure traditions connected wills; Hit* 
first human pair Josiphus gravely says that the Sacred 
Garden w*as watered bv one nve-r wdncli ran round the 
whole earth, and w.pc divided into font parts , but he 
appears to think Paradise was merely a figurative' or 
allegorical locality’. Some of the natives of Hindustan 
have traditions of a place resembling Paradise on the 
banks of the Ganges , but their accounts are so completely 
blended with their superstitions, and with their legends 
respecting the Deluge and the second peopling of the 


world, as to be, to a certain extent, unintelligible A 
writer who had diligently studied the Indian Puranns for 
many’ years, opened a new sou ice < t in bp matron, and placed 
Hdc'ii on the' Imams Mountain, of India ‘ It appeals from 
Scripture,” he says, “that Adam and Fv# lived in the 
countne-s to the enstwaid of l-.de-n , i«>r .it the- eastern 
entrance of it God plat ed the angel v i t h the flaming swoid 
This is al-o continued b\ I he' Pi,men c Ho place Hie 
proge'uite '!* <d mankind on the' mount arm m.s regions between 
Babul and the Ganges, <m the' bulks ol which, m the lu.’is, 
they show a place when* he n* opted occasionally for 
K'ligious purposes if is frequented In pdgunvs At the 
entrance- of the* passes leading to the place when 1 imppeoe 
was the' Garden of Helen, anel to the eesiwaAj of it, tie 
Hindoo-. 1 m\ e plac ed a destroy mg angel, v ho appears, 
and it is generally rc-ju earn ted like a cherub, T mean 
Ga rud ha, m the bach', uj'on whwn Vishnu and JerFer 
are represc'ntt'd ruling Garudha is represented generally 
like- an eagle, but m his compound e liar.u tei somewhat 
like the- cherub He is represented like a young m.eii, with 
the countenance, wings, and talons of the e, gle In 
Scripture the Deity' is represented riding upon a cherub, 
and dying upon the wungs ot tlu* wind Garudha is called 
\ ah.m (literally’ the Vehicle) of Vishnu or Jupiter, and lie 
thus answers to the cherub of Scripture, lor many com¬ 
mentators derive this wotd from the obsolete root < 'herab, 
m the rhaldean langu, ge, a word implicitly sy nonymous 
with the Sanscrit Ynh.in ” W'c- may hare add, lhat the 
Puranrc s considered the north-we'st j an of India, about 
Fas lime re, as the site of Par ad i se, and the' cu tgrrial abode 1 of 
the' lust human pair, and that Fu-ic\ at tlu- oilc-ting of a 
sacrifice Daksha was murdered by his jenloic brotlu i, \\ ho 
was mconsojuc'iiccdocmicd tobec ome,. fugitive <ui tlreeat th, 
In the fabled Weru of the Hindoo mythology, on the 
other hand, we have also a ch's.-riptnc i epresc ntat ion oi 
tbe Mosaieal G.ralen of Fden Mn n is a conn al mountain, 
the ex u t locality' of uhii.lt i- not fixed; but as 
the Hindoo geographers .considered Ihe earth as a flat 
table,and the sawed mountain of Meru using m the middle, 
it became at length their decided conviction that Meru was 
tlu North Foie, from the lr ru lion that He* North Hole* vms 
the highest part of the world So iirmly y\c are told, wa; 
this tradition behe\ r ed, that although some Hindoo writers 
admitted that Mount Meru must be' situated in the central 
part of Asia, yet rather than relinquish then notion of and 
predilection for the North Pele as the n d locality’ of their 
Paradise, they' actually- fenced the sun out of the- ecliptic, 
und placed the Foie on tlu* elevated plains of the- Lesser 
Bokhara If we, howevci, examine* the I iunion clc-sc.nptn>n 
of this Paradise, we shall at onu* be able* to trace 
its origin and its close analogy to the Mosaic account 

Tlu* summit of Mem is eonsidmed as a ciuular plain of 
vast extent, surrounded by a belt of hills--a celestial 
earth, the abode of immortals, and is designated Ida- 
Vratta, or the ( lrcle of Ida It is of lout diHermit colours 
towards (he cardinal points, and is believed to be* supported 
by four enormous buttresses of gold, silver, copper and 
iron Net doubts exist as to its leal appearance, some 
alleging that its form is that of a square pyramid, others 
maintain that its shape is conical ; others that it resembles 
an inverted cone, while others thought, that instead 
of a circular belt of mountains, Meru terminated in 
three lofty peaks. The Sawas assent tliat a vast river 
rises from tin* head of their deity Siva, and the Vaisbnawas 
that it springs from beneath the feet of Vishnu, and, after 
passing through the circle of the moon, falls upon the 
summit of Meru, and divides itself into four streams, 
flowing towards the four cardinal points Others believe 
that the four rivers of the sacred mountain spring from 
the roots of Jambri, a tree of immense size which, they say, 
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conveys the most extensive and profound knowledge', and 
accomplishes thenmsl dost! ahlo of human aspir.it ions ’ ']\ w 
reader will recollect tin* Mo-au.il ,un tint \,f the Tree nf 
Knowledge, which Mood in the middle ol tin Barden, ;ln d 
of the man* which w*mi out of Eden to w a lo it, di \ Him-, 
itself into foiu boon In s or streams of otlu i rivets 

Tin* river thus rising m Mem, the Hindoos fmtlnn ^a\, 
flows ill four opposite dim lions to the hmr (.animal point*! 
and is supposed to is me fiom font locks, rm\<d in tin- 
shape* of so many dbferemt animals, one of whmh is a < ow 
and this, they allege, is the ongm of the Bang's Some 
among them, however, think that tins man lust Hows 
round the sacred city of Brahma, and them dis< badges itselL 
into a lake called Mansirmau, from whn h it issin s thiouph 
the roeky heads of four animals to 1 he ditleient divisions 
of the* '.’lobe 'File cow’s head, tiom w ha h issin s the 
(hinges, they place towaids tin* south, and towauls the* 
north is the tiger, 01 lion’s head 'I be home's lend is on 
thn* west, and on tin* east is that of the elephant 

The traditions of (kmhmere* nprem-nt that counti v .is tin* 
original site* of /kn'Wor, and the* abode* of tin* hi ,( human 
pair, and the 1 >uddi lists of I'hibrt hold opinion i espyy.t mg 
the mountain Mem similar to those* ot the lbndo dln*\ r 
locate tin* sai red (widen, horn Ve*r, a! the* foot o! thi'nionn- 
tun, neai the* source of the* Bangpw , but the* femr holy 
iivcts are made* ten issue througli the* heaels of the* sime 
animals, winch aie believed to be* the guaidians of the 
divisions of the* wen Id Tin* ti(*e* of knowie*dge\ or of life*, 
they designate /..imbn, winch, they sa\, m a eelrsti.d tiee, 
bearing linmoital fruit, and (banishes ne*ar foiu vast mik*,, 
fiom vvliuh issue the sev «*r,il m e*rs wha h watei the w'vn ld 
The Mussulman" inhabiting the* adjacent < ountru s have 
adoptc'd the popular belief tint l'tuiuh sc was situub'd m 
('ashmen*, adding that wlnn tin* Inst man was elmem 
from it, he and his wife wandeied ‘-epaiatcly tor some* time. 
They met .it a ph c.e t ailed 11 . hlaka, or Ikilk, so tailed 
because* t!u*y thc*y mutually cmbiaced ca< h oihef after a 
long absent e Two gigantic statues, whnh they sav, aie 
vet tej be* st'Oii bet w c*en Bahlaka and Ihumvan, lt'piesenl 
Adam and Eve. aiul a thud of smallei dimensions is that 
of their son Seisli or Sc*th, whose tomb, or its site*, is point git 
out near Bahluka 

Some' of the wt tiers smioudv mnmtamu el that /kn m/nw 
was under the* Noith Pole, aiguing upon an ieh a of the 
ancient Babylonians and Kgyptuuw, that tin* whptx m 
solar wav w.-s oiigmally at right ancles to I he Equator, and 
se.) ]>asseel dire*e.tl\' over the* Noith Pole Lite opinion 
generally entertained by the Mahome*dans tli.it it v\as m 
one of the se*\en heavens, is not moie* ubnulous lhan the* 
preceding supposition Di ( lar U<* sums up tin* cvttavu** 
gam tlu'ones lespecting the l<>< a|l(y of /-kb m// w Some 
place* it as follows —Jn tin* thud he*aveu, othei -> in the* 
f»>ui tli, some; within the* oi bit of tin* moon, otlu n m the* 
moon itse*lf, some m the middle regions ed the* air, or beyond 
the carthN attraction, some oil the* esuth, others under the 
earth, ami others within the e*artli ” 

Before leiviug the Bast, it may be obsc*rved that the 
Orient iP generally reckon foui sites of Pin <uti$p m Asia 
the* hrst Cevlon, alreaely me*ntion< d , the* second m f halelea , 
the* third ill a distrie t of IVrsia, '#ab*r<*d by a uv e*r tailed 
the NT lab , and the foiitth ibout lHma*#®s m Svii.l, and 
near the springs of the Joielan This last supposed site 
is not peculiar to the Oriental \yntcrs, as we* find it mam* 
tamed by some Europeans, especially 1 lei deg get,;- P<* ( hie, 
a net I fardomn The; following are the* tiaeli turns believed 
by the inhabitants of the city of Damascus a <dt\ w'lm h 
the Emperor Julian the. Apostate styled the* Eye; of all the 
East, the most sac ted and most magnificent Damascus 
“ I understand,” says Lamattine,” that Arabian tra¬ 
ditions represent this city and its neighbourhood to feam 
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the site* of the lost Pm a/cw. and certainly I should think 
that no ] >lae <■ upon eailli was bethu calculated to answei 
<,n< SI,t ' aS,l[l -tl , n Ike \aM ;oul Ji nit tul plum with the* 
M‘\<m b: am hr, «,f tlu blur strain ’ ' 
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li e \l* b il aini'H 1 ' ,tin le lit 
i dmibt.h tS oi i gin, i 1 1 d I hose 
ns d< -lone d and planh'd bv 
u i .olden t .aide n ol Ai is to¬ 
il, hi< It wa > < onset lab'd hv I ’oiupey 
t" Jupit'i ( .lpitohnus Nor is mvi h.-loey de In u nt m 
snnil.u h'ge nils \Ve have tin* (.aniens ol |upite*i, of 
M< iiui’is, and of tin* Kmtunub* Island., but i spr< l.iilv ol 
tin* lit .p> ii'le.*-. in w'lm h not nijLv tin* pimim.il / \u iuii r, 
but ll id it n.m a ol tlu* 'lT't.c ot Kuowhdgic ot "ood and evil, 
and oi tlu original pimni.e made to the* wmnau, an pimn- 
lncullv t»>n* i*u iiiHts The* (.aiihn of the llespi i ieh s pm- 
(luce'll L'olden fruit, gu.tided b\ a d.ingiimis oipent- that 
t lie if ci i ' 11 pi lie ein u e led with it -- I olds a my st ei loug 11 e*e - 
and 1 h il 1 h n ii le . pox m (*(! 1 lu fruit by e m minti mtg and 
killin'; tin ,(*i pen! The stm\ nl tlu* i nigli ll.itioii, as 

11 la i e 1 1 bv h i a I o b in ni n j»phi abb* to tin (.aide u of 
Pden, and Ihr piimeval ln.toiv ot liiankind 1 Ills 
smTK'uf," says th.-t am nut wiitn, ahmini", to the imi- 
sbglDtnm is tin anir a . that wluili gnaohd tin goldi n 
apph and w.m *,lam bv lltniil'-. h'm , whin the gods 
(al"ii (1 pies'ufs to [iiuo on In r impliaB with fupibi, the 
lmith albrmu.'h' "olden a j > j de* > Juno, adnming then 

b(*au1\, < ominanded flu’in to he ] *!an 1 < *< 1 in the gat den ol 
1 he gods , but finding that llav Wi te i oniimially }>!in ke*d 
bs r the* daiwhb'i ol \tlas, slu* ajg'onited a v ast v t pen! to 
.oi ii i) them ! h*i ( u!i > ov i*n .Vn>r* and slew' the m oust el 
I 1 <*IU e. 111 tills ( nibl ( Hat n»n the si 1 pe nl is (lepli t eel b ai 111 g. 
ih head ah dp, while llenuh a plan'd above it witli mu* 
knee bent, tiamplis with hi-, foot upon lb head and 
biandmhes a iltib in his light hand 1 he (necks placed 
the (hude!) oi tin* Ihspiinh i e lo -> 1 * to Mouiil Atlas, and 
then i e mo v cel it fai into the legion*, of \\ i T e*i u A11 1< a , 
vat all k nowb dge of Its \ s’l.ft n site w ,c, not (*iased fiom tlu* 
e ki-,-,ii al in y'tholo" ist s, for \j>oIlodof.us tills usthatieit.ini 
wnteis situated it not in tin* Libyan Atlas, but m the 
Atlas of t he 1 lv pi i lx leaps , and lie adds, that the sei pent 
had tin* facultv ot ufb i mg ai tic idati sounds 

'IV ul mile amidol-, b. heved that the* world was 
L'attuhn, and it*, first inhabitants mme than 
hum, m whom* dwtfhiig was a magnificent hall, gntfnmg 
With ti in* void, w hi i e Jove, and jov , and fiu ndship juead<*e 
mod msigmliiant of their uteiinls wen* made of gold, 
heiu e* 1 lu* appellation of the (.olden age But this 
happuie ,s was soon oveithrown by lerbun women fiom the 
i omitrv of the giants, to whose seductions the iirst mortals 
Melded and their nimxenee and mtegntv veic lost foi 
uvei The transgression of hvc m the obvious jnototype* 
of the fatal curiosity of lkindma , and the ainval of women 
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from the country of the giants, and their intercourse with 
a distinct, and purer line of mortals, can scarcely fail of 
bringing forcibly to our recollection the marriages of the 
sons of Seth with the daughters of Cam, with wort* the 
principal causes of the universal depravity of the Ante¬ 
diluvians. 

The legends of Hindostan also supply us with accounts of 
the happiness of Paiadt\c m the ('.olden Ago of the (lassie 
mythology “ Thef*? can ansr little doubt,” sav s Maurice, 
11 that by the Satya age, or Age of IVi fee lion, the Brahmins 
obviously allude to the staff' of perfection and happiness 
enjoyed bv man in ParitJi.se Lt is impossible' to explain 
what the Indian writers as.seit concerning the universal 
purity of manners, and the luxurious and unbounded 
plenty prevailing in that pi motive era, without this sup¬ 
position justice, truth, jubilanthrophy, were then piac- 
tised among all the onleis and classes of mankind There 
was then no extortion, no circumvention, no fraud, used 
m the dealings one with another Perpetual oblations 
smoked, on the altars ot the i>eit\ , evciy tongue utteied 
praises, and every heai t glowed with gratitude to the 
Supreme ('reator. The gods, m token of tlieir approbation 
of the conduct of mortals, corniest ended frequently to 
become incarnate, and to hold personal intercourse with 
the yet undepraved race, to instruct them in *ti ts and 
sciences ; to unveil then own sublime fun< turns and pine 
nature ; and to make them acquainted with the economy 
of those celestial regions into which they were to lie imme¬ 
diately tTanslated, when the jx nod of their tcricstut 
probation expired 
Parama-Hamsas : (See India.) 

Paraskeva, Saint : \ saint of the Russian Calendar, whose 
feast dav is August pd ()n that day pilgrims from all 
parts of Russia enugiegate in St Petersburg for the purpose 
of casting out devils A newspaner repent of the pio 
cc'edings as they occurred in 1013 is as follows — 

“ Anotlier SI ParashcraS day Jus come and gone The 
usual fanatical scenes have been enacted m the suburbs of 
St Petersburg, and the ee< lesiastu al authorities have not 
protested, nor have the polite intervened Sjict lal trains 
have again been run to enable thousands of the lower 
classes to witness a speckle, the toleration of which will 
only be appreciated by thorn a< quamted with the writings 
of U Pobiedonost/ejj, the kite Proem ator of the Holy 
Synod The Chun h of S t Paixtshs'ea is utuated m a 
factorv distrut of the city On the exterior side of one of 
the walls is an image of the Samt, to whom is attributed 
the power of driving out devils and curin'' ejuli ptics, 
neurotics, and others by miraculous intervention At 
the same, time, the dav is made a popular holidav with 
games and amusements of all sorts, booths and lot tones, 
lefreshment stalls and dunking bars The new spajmrs 
publish detailed accounts of tin-, war's proceedings without 
comment, and it is perhaps significant that the Xnvoe 
Vremva, a pillar of ortlmcloxv, ignores them altogether 
Nor is this surprising when one reads of women clad in a 
single undergarment with bare anils being' hoi ded up by 
stalwart peas inti to the level of the* image m order fo kiss 
it, and then having liiijune water and 11111 lari fil'd oil fori oil 
down their throats The treatment of the first sick woman 
is typical of flic 1 icst One young peasant lifted her m the 
air, two others held her amis fully extended, while a fourth 
seized her loosened hair, and, dragging her head bom side 
to side and up and down, shouted " Kiss, kiss St Paras- 
keen 1 " The woman’s gumerit was soon in tattcus She 
began groaning One of the men (planned ‘‘ Get out 1 
Satan 1 Sav where thou art lodged 1 ” The woman’s 
held was pulled hack by the hair, her mouth was forced 
open, and mud-coloured wafer (said to be holy wafer) was 
poured into it. She spat the water out, and was heard to 


moan, “ Oh, they are drowning me 1 ” The young man 
exultantly exclaimed, ‘‘ So we’ve got you, devil, have we ? 
Leave her at once or we will drown you ! ” He continued 
pouring water into the victim’s mouth, and after that 
imclarihed oil Her lips were held closed, so that she was 
obliged to swallow r it The unfortunate woman was again 
raised and her face pressed against the image '* Kiss it ! 
kiss it ! ” she was commanded, and she obeyed. She was 
asked who was the cause of her being “ possessed." 
“ Anna,” was the whispered reply Who was Anna ? 
What was her village > in which cottage' did she live ? 
A regular inquisition 'the phvsnal and mental sufferings 
of the lirst vie tim lasted about an hour, at the end of which 
she was handed over to her relatives, after a cross had been 
given to her, as it was found that she did not own one. 
According to accounts published bv the* Retch, Molt'd, etc , 
many other women were treated 111 the' same fashion, the 
exercise's lasting a whole' dav and night The men pil¬ 
grims-” would seem to have -been less severely handled, 
lt is explained that the idea of unclothing the woman is 
th.it there should be no knot, bow, or fastening whine the 
devil and his loadjutors could find a lodgment Anil one 
is left with the' picture of semes of women ciawhng around 
the church on their knees, invoking the aid of the Almighty 
for the future or His pardon for sms committed in the 
past ” 

The tieatment of the *' possessed ” is analogous to that 
empkned bv many barbarous peoples for the tasting out 
of devils, and notably among the ('hams ot ('ambodia (q v ) 
who force the jm^se-wed to eat garbage in order to disgust 
the fiend the v harbour f See also Obsession.) 

Pasqually, Martinez de : fK.ibahst and Mvsiui [1715?-1779). 
The date of Marline ■ Pasqualis' birth is not known definitely 
while even his iu tonality is a matter ot uncertainly. 
It is commonly sujiposed, however, that he was born 
about 171 r ), somewhere m the south of France , while 
several writers have maintained that Ins patents were 
Portuguese* Jews, but this theory has frequently been 
contested It is said that fi 0111 the outsat lie' evinc ell a 
predilection for mysticism in its various forms, while it is 
certain that, 111 I/ 5 J, he instituted a Kabahstic rite, which 
was gleaned from Hebraic studios, and whose espPtisers 
were styled Chinns, this being simple the Hebrew for 
priests lie propagated this 1 ite 111 div ei> masonic lodges 
of Pram not.iblv those of \Iai svilh s, Toulouse, Bordeaux 
and Paris; while 111 1 70S we tuul linn settled m tin* French 
cajutal, gathering round hum lu.rnv people addicted to 
mysticism, and impiegnatmg them with ho theories 11 is 
sojourn hetr w.o cut slant event uallv, nevertheless, for 
he heard that some' ]>i‘o] >1 rt v had been lli 4 ;|ue.it hed to lnm 
in the island of St Pmpmique, and he haste ned thither 
with intent to assert Jus rights , but lie did not return to 
l'raneo, Ins death occurring in 1770 at l\ut-au-Prince, tlie 
principal town in the island aforesaid 

Piv.quaHy is credited with ha'ing wiitteu a book, La 
RtUiL'^iapan, but tins was never published As regards 
the philosojihv which he promulgated he ajipears to have 
believed partly in tin' inspiration of the Sc 1 ip! 11 res, the 
downfiil of the' angels, the theory of original sin, together 
with the doetnne of jgstilic atiovi by faith ; but lie seems 
to have held that man existed in an elemental state long 
before the creation detailed 111 Genesis, and was giadually 
evolved into lus present form J11 short, Pasqually was 
something of an ante ipator of endless modern theorists ; 
nor did he fail to find a disc 1 j»lo who regarded him as a 
}*)ioj)hc't and master, tins being Lours Claude de St Mai tin, 
a theosoplnst frequently styled 111 France “ le philosophe 
nu'.onnu,” who founded the* sect known as Martinistes. 
The reader will find some aecount ot St. Martin in an article 
headed with lus name 
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Phllalethes 


p8 “;.l»c h iVfa^h,„ ter “' TH' rcprcscnts >™ ‘'HpoUant thou- 
,1,1 ,ui(l it is used m dilfi'rrnt senses to 

•^,r. °? l V he P ‘" h ltsi ' U bnt • lK,> Hu- I'robntmnnrv 

m, tls . f Wh,Cl * t mu n " 1USt l ”' ,nK ' V O' <M11 enter 

1 the former Impelled by prolo.md lonen.y lor the 

- highest, for service of God .out Ins tellmvs. „ U n Inst I,emits 
the journey and he must ,le\ote lumseli wlmlehe.utedly 
to this service At Ins onttame „„ the i'lob.uiomu v 
Path, he becomes the chela disuj.le ol one ol the Masters 
or l-orf(*( ted mon who have all finished the great journey, 
'Uia he devotes himself to the A(<|umng of lour nualiliin- 
Hoas winch are (r) knowledge nf what only is uul < 2) 
rejection of what is unreal , (p the six mental attiilmtts 
of control over thought, contiol over mitwaid action, 
tolerance, endurance, faith and balance, these uttnbuhs 
though all necessat v in, some degiee, not being nece^Nity 
111 perfect decree , and (4) the d< sire to be oik with (,od 


During the period of his eilm m 
turns, the chela advances 111 m 
imparts h> him wise tounsH , I 
to attain dimne lu lglu s imth'oug: 
con-tantly works for the bet ten 
iii the horns of sbep, and st r 
<lireetions, lie (its himself for 
enttame to tin 1 l\i/h pi open, hut 
he has the oppmtimitv eithei 
afterwards to forego the hra\e 
and so to allow the wot Id to lx* 
lie has gained, ami which in n 
utilise m tin* h(*a\ enlv 3 1 1 <' In 


main wa\ 
lie is tail'.’ 


; tin m* tpiahht a- 
, I01 his Mastt i 
it l»v nit dilation 
dmarv man , lie 

•> fellows, tlsu, dlv 


tor tlie lost initiation at the 
1. but il nu\ be mentioned that 
•ithei ilurui 1 ; hi, piobation or 
heavenly hie whn h is Ins due 
to benelil bv tin* poweis wlmh 
1 n 1 udmarv (nutst*, lie would 
' In this t use, hr 1 rmaim, ill 


the astral world, fmm c\lu no* Ik* makes limpieut n turns to 
tlie physical woi Id Hf initiations there aie lour, e,i< h 
nt tin* beginning ot a new stum* >u I he mafnteslnu; 

the knowledge of that Mage < hi the (imt stag'* tilde ate 
tine'* obstacles or, as thry aie fommonb’ tunned, htbis, 
which must be 1 aM aside and th<M* a r e t lie illusion ot m If 
vyhn h must lx* realised to he only an illusion , doubt which 
must be cleared awav bv knowledge, and stipeistu'nm: 
which must be pleated awav by 1 he disioven ol what m 


trutli is real 'Phis Mage traversed, the seem 
follows, and aftei this conies tin* < mis' ioimh An 
life will IHIW be short, that only mu e again \ 
<h*atli be pxpeiieuced, and the man boons nm 
to function m his mental bodv Alio the (hit 
the m ui has two olluu fetters to Ulllooo 
avetsum, and now' tin k nowh dee 1 x*• nine 
pin ('1114 and lie can gac ■ d> ep into tin* lu u 
-After lure Imuth nuti.t:turn, lu* enh'i } on the |,u 
finally free-, hims< If of what telteis inmin 11 
fife whether bodily 01 not, and the seme o 
difference fiom his fellow'- lie has now Itao 
of lus journey, and is no longer tiammelled wit! 
anything th it < an hinder him timn entermtf 
siipierne bliss wheie he is u united with the 
sciousness ISrc Theosophy.) 

Paulicians : (Str Gnostics.) 

Pauline Art : fS'-r Key of Solomon.) 


he second initiation 
HMli ,S th it e..VT 1 111 V 
again will ph\ -u al 
pus mm e and more 
tlu* fluid initiation, 


r, keen a,no 
lit of t hi lleS 
ast stay and 
I he dc-nr for 
ot indi-$ ideal 
.( hed I lu ( nd 

t h sin < u v it h 
; the st A* e of 

e di\ 1 it i on- 


Pa wang : i s <(' Malays.) 

Pazzani : fSre France.) 

Pearls: Occult piop.Ttws of Among-! the eai lv < .reek-and 
Konkins, tin' welling d 'puns as an amulM or talisman-, was 
much in vnpio Tor thy pin po-e prnnP w ere olten made 
mto crowns Kith says ** Pope Adrian, anxious to 
secure all the virt ues m his favour, wore an amulet com¬ 
posed of a sunbaked toad, arsenic, torment il, /-cm/, total, 
hyacinth, smaray, and tr iga< anth 

It is also said that to dre tin of pmtrh means many team. 
Their occult virtues are brought forth by bring boded 
in meat, when they heel the cpiartau <1 gue biuisrd and 
taken with milk, they are good for ulcers, and ole ir the 


voice They abo comfort the heart and lendir their 

pos>ess.or i h.isf 1 

Pedro de Valentia : tSec Spain.) 

Peliades : 1 Su Greece.) 

Pentagram: (\< Magical Diagram.) 

Perfect Sermon V hennetu; i look 1 s< c Hermes Trisme- 
gistus ) 

Pernety, Antoine Joseph: Author of the l>i< (mm.-ane 
)/ v!l, • ll< t ».i :i,i and Lt 1 ] uhl, < / p'/'/x t.nt s t ( (, myites. 
Avoiding In him the (.olden i* freer m t lie (asmt Abdea 
ley ml, 1- svinbidu.il 1 lie Inborns ol )as»m irpiesent 
d 1 iv in" - tow,<id'> pci lei turn 
Persia: Magi.) 

Peter Of Apono : Horn in 1 jyi, a! Apono, nr,11 Padua, a 
philn-nplui, mat hem.itu inn, and Tyliolnger nf no mean 
'bill lb* pi utised phvMc m Pans with so girnt Mil ( ess 
that lu* moii hwame v ei \ lull, but his w<alth and atbun- 
imsi;s wi 1 e aimulled bv thr A( ("it at um of snu ei s wliuh w r as 
bf• e 1 ■;ht aeariM him lb was mid p> u\ei\e mstnulmn 
in iht s(*\( a li lx 1 al aits hmn st \ t*u s ] > 11 its wlmh he kejit 
m 1 •' ■-( a 1 v (1 - ( 1 - lo him w as ysuibed also the (minus 
anil 11 'i till tea 11 f't\ n( < uniu; the ilium y lu* spent to ictum 
tn )u-. nw n purr Ills downhill was bioughi about l>y an 
.at nl 1 ( veil u * tm w liu li he was i al!e<l to .u < mint by the 
1 mpm itum A m lyhbout nf his had been possessed of a 
L pmm nj (*\((ll(iit water m hi. yardeii, imm wliuh he 
allnwid /’</(* '/ , 1 /xrho tn dmik at will Iatr some le.ison 
or anotiuj tin penmssum was withdiawm, and Ptier, with 
tin* lL s 1 t.au e nl the l)e\il, (.in >ed the watt! tn h'ave the 
gulden and linn milrssly m smne distant Mieet lu’t* the 
l»i«il wms lim-lnd the n-nfoi t unate plivnuan died, blit so 
bittt 1 win th< impiiMlois ai;am-t lum that t he\ mdeied 
hi- bones to be (lug up and buint'd 'I his publu indignity 
tn lus tm turn \ was ,t v rind b\ some nf Ins fi lends, who, 
)n uni", nl the \ mdu five smlfiur, srintly 11 moved Ins 
leinniis li mi the bui v mg e.i mi ml wheie they lay 'The 
unpu itnis t!w*it 11 jton s.tti-died their ammositv 1 >\ luinung 
him III elllrv 

Petelin : 1 Mi Hypnotism.) 

Petra Phiiosophorum : Fioravanti.) 

Phantasmagoria: An uptu.d 1 pei tavle of tin xitm* < lass .is 
the m.c'ii I .iiteui , dissnlv mg \ u ws Tin se W’eie Joimerly 
leg.udi d b\ t h>‘ fgnoiant as. son my 

Philadelphian Society : |.S/r Visions.) 

Philalethes, Girenseus : (nu.'., ion<>) Ahhemet 'I lu* life of 
t hi-, ah liemi >t is wf.ijjped m m\sb*i\', a.lbi it a < onsidi*ral)le 
mass ol tMiting ‘.land- to his < n d 11 'llu* heading of this 

a>tiet'e 1 , o' . mo • e, nute j"-< udoiiv m .»11 d. though some 
hue tiled hod In id< ntifv the 111»• 1 who bore 11 with 011c 
1 1mm.is \ i,u"h.f,n a bird her of Henry Aknigli.m, the 
Si 1 u 1 I it ' Jinet, this theoiv Is lint Mlp]>nlle<l by any \ ei y 
1 ou ml ev uh ni i ( M lu is have sti i \ < 11 tn identify Philahthcs 
iwtli < m(“ »i 'jf Staikev, tin i|ii K k dot tni and author of 
I Uj,< v llduiMtP , but then, Starkey died of the plague m 
I ondon 1a m<M, whei (ms it is known that l.ntnwu s was 
living for mm \ ear, altei that date lie appears, also, 
to have Ixiii on Ultimata terms with Kobe: t Hoyle, and, 
though Hus points to lus having spent a umsidriablc tune 
lu Imgiand, it v ? ( et 1 un mi 1 he nthei hand that he emigrated 
to A men' a NovV St.u key, it will be 1 emetnlx'red, was 

i)i*iit in the fi< nmidas, and pia<tis<*d Ins spurious medical 
Crafts m the lvughsh settlements 111 America, where, 
a< ( ni ding to lus i mitem])orar\ biogiaphers, lie met linen ant s 
Pftilnh Iht" 'I lus meeting, then, may have* given rise to 
Hu* uh*n1 dn atimi at issue , while it is piobably Starkey to 
whom Lmitants refer-, when, in a pi (face to one of Ins 
book'., lie Jells of certain ot Ins waitings falling l ' mto the 
hands of one who, I conceive, will never ret mu them,” for 
m jos j Starkey issued a volume with the title, 7 he Marrow 
of Alt hnny bv Lirnuinr, rinlupomt *> J'Julaltlhes 
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Philosopher’s Stone 


It is to these piofacv'- by PhdaU thr^ that we mu-1 chiefly 
look for any information about him. udnb m tin' thu teenth 
chapter ol lus hiinnht s Averins ad UiAu^iui R- ’j'- Palatum 
(Amsterdam, rob;] ho makis a few antobnvginphic.il 
avowals which illuminate his ch.nactei and i.nu'r * l*or 
wo are liko Lam, dnven from the pleas*$:it sourly wo 
formerly had,” h(* wulo>, and this suggest-, that ho was 
persecuted on account of lus .alt heim-die pi < dilec t unis ; 
white olsuwhero he hoaps srniii on mo -4 of tho In i tuo110 
philosophois of his (lav, and oKewdioio, again, ho vdupeiab's 
tho popular worship of money-get Inn; ‘ 1 disdain, loathe, 
and detest tho idolizing <>t slwr and gold,” ho d< ( huos, 
“ by which tho pomps and vanities of tin* woild a.io ((do- 
bratod Ah f hllhv, owl, ah 1 vam nothingness ” That 
is vigorously written, and indeed nearly e\ei \ thing fioin 
the pen of Philah'tha s, whether in. Latin oi in Lugjish, pro- 
claims him a w; it oi oi sonic caie, skill and taste; while 
Ins scholarship was coiisidciablr also, and d is nit crest my 
1 o find th it, m lus pivLue to Rifdty RiVi.nl iLondon, 
rOjS), he gives some a< \ omit ol tho authors to whom he 
tolt himself (duetty indebted * Inn mv own part, ’ lie 
says, ‘ I have cause.' to honour IVinaui fioyisan, who is 
very inyemous, ospec lally in the loftdf to I homas of 
Pnulngmv, when 1 seriously confess I tec rived the mam 
■toylit m the hidden sorrel 1 do not uufu mlnu 1 hat ever 1 
learnt anythin" Irom Kavmond 1 Lilly . I bum ot none 
like Ripley, though Id.mud In' emtnont ” 

Larudrt du Lresnoc, m his Il'tsR>nc dr la P! iln^vfditc 
UrmiA/nj'ir, retem to numerous unpublished manttM upts 
by Euciuc'i* Phdalatbc'., but nothing is known about those 
to day, add m conclusion it behoves (i )d\ to cite the more 
important ol those tinny-* b\ tin altlemist wlinh w<ie 
issued in book form 1 ladalla ALhvmue [London, d>n|), 
li\p nmenta tic Pmabayatamr Umaam ^■•yb; i ;\nistMdam, 
1O0S; and /awn i/o Mitlh»luif htam (,t f at Main /inti mu 
(Amsterdam, nmS ) 

Philosopher’s Stone: V substance wlmh enabled adepts m 
alchemy to compass the tiausmutalum of nutah us t y 
Alchemy.) If w.u imagined bv the alchemists that some 
one definite subdance was essential to tin* Mines ol the 
transmutation of metals IL the appluation oi adniixtmc 
oi this substame all imd.ds might bo ti an -an u t od into 
gold oi silyor Lt warn ott<m designated the Louder ot 
Projection /osimus, who h\ed at th( («minieiVc-ommil of 
the l’dth t etd ur\ is one of tin' tirsf w)io allmh s to it !!(' 
says tli.it the stone i-, a powder or lujuor tonmd of cli\ • tse 
met ils, infusiom'd under a favourable ( oyrdvllatiou The 
Phil'KnphvyA s/m/r was supposed to ionium the set ret not 
only of ttansmutafioii, hut ot health and life, foi through ds 
agency’ < oil Id be ill-di lied the Llmr of Info It was the 
tombstone of cvisleiwe The author ol a 7 o an .v <>u 
Plnl<>\nf)Ji u al and lh ninth (duiarnhy, publidnd m Pans 
ill 17^5 sac's " dodo n phdosopbi iw ha\ e r\t uu ted (loin 
the interior of mercui y a fiery spit it, immial, \ ecu table and 
muthpln ativr, m a humid concavity m wlm h is found the 
primitive men ui \ oi the univei sal (jumfesseme In the 
midst of tins spirit resides the spiritual thud Tin-, is 

the meinu y of the phitesopheis, which is not m lid like a 
metal, nor soft like quicksilver, bid lx t wt rn the two 
They have retained lor a long time this secret, wlm h u the 
eommeneement, the middle, and the end of thur work It 
is necessary then to proceed first to purge the mi.nury 
with salt and with ot (binary salad vinegar, to sublime it 
with vdnol and salt pet re, to dissolve it m aqua fmtis, to 
sublime it again to calcine it and fix it, to put away part 
ot it m salad oil, to distill this liquor for the purpose of 
separating the spudual water, an, and fire, to hx the 
mercurial body m <:ie spiritual water or to distill tlit' spirit 
of liquid mercury found m it, to putrefy all, and then to 
raise and exalt the spirit with noil-odorous white sulphur — 


that is to say wabammomao to dissolve tins sal-ammoniac 
m tht' spud of liquid mercury which w lum distilled becomes 
the liquor known as the Vmegai of the Sages, to make it 
pass final idfid to antimony three turns and afterwards to 
red in e it by heat, lastly to steep this warm jyolcl in \eiy 
harsh vinegar and allow it to put rot v On tho surface of 
the \ lnee.u d will raise it sell in tho form of tuny earth of 
the colour of oriental pearls This is the first operation in 
the grand wmk Loi the second operation ; take in the 
name of Hod one pari of gold and two pnits ol the spiritual 
water, charged with the sal-amnmniue, mix this noble con¬ 
fection m a vase of ( rystal of the shap<' ot .in egg : warm 
over a soft but continuous hre, and the fiery w.der will 
dissolve little by little Lhe gold , this forms a liquor which 
is called by the sages " chaos ” containing the ehunentary 
qualities cold, drvness, heat and humidity. Allow tins 
eompo-.iturn to puli ely until d bee otiles bl,i< k , this black¬ 
ness is known ns t he ‘ < low's In ad ’ and 1 he darkness of 
the sages,’ and makes known to the artist that l.e is on the 
light tiaik It was also known as the bl.uk earth ’ It 
must be boded once more' in a vase as white as snow , this 
stage of the work is called tile ‘ swan,’ and from d arises 
tin' while Jiquoi, wlmh is divided into two pails— one 
while foi tin m.iiiuf.u tine of silver, the other red for the 
m inutucture of gold Now you have accomplished the 
yoik, and \nu possess the PbytasDpfiay't iS/mv 

"In these divnse operations, out* buds many bv- 
ptndiuts , among these is tin* gi ren lion ’ which is (ailed 
also ‘ a/ojdi ' and which diaws gold fiom tlu' more* ignoble 
clement'., lire red lion’ whnh (omeits the metal into 
gold , the head of tin* irinv,’ called a ho the 1 ld.uk \('il 
of tin* shn) (d riuseus,’ which ci]>peanng folds' days before 
the end of the operation piednts ds success; tlie white 
]>owdiu which tianMiudi - the vs lute nutals to line silver; 
the red elivii v.itli vvhn h <^oI<l is made, the vs lute elixir 
which aho makes sih cr, and winch procuies long hie it 
is also (.dic'd the " white daughter ot the philosophers ' 

hi the lives of the various alchemists we {.mel many 
indues of lhe Powder ol Prog (lion m cornu (turn with 
those* a<h pts who were supposed to have arrived at the 
solution ot the grand arcanum Thus in tin* l pa W Ala t- 
unJi i N '•>!> 1 q \ ), n Scotsman wiio came tioin Pint Scion, 
near l dmbmdh, ve find that on his various tiavels on the 
continent he employed in hi-, ah heiiw al expci invents a 
blackish pen d< r, the a])phcation of vshuh turned any 
vuetal give n him into go’d Numeious instances are oil 
r (( on! of Scion’s pi c > i c (1 ions, the* majoniv of which are* 
yoi lin'd with gi i at t horouglme .s ()ti one o< ( asioii whilst m 
Holland, be went with some friends irom the house at 
which hr was it siding to undertake an alchemical experi¬ 
ment at ado t he i home mat by ()n tin* wav Ihdluvi a 
cpuntitv ot end mat v /im was purchased, and this Seton 
sii(<ridtd m pnqictmg into ])Ute gold b\ 1 lie .ipphialion 
of his ]>owd< i A like phenomenon was nuclei taken by 
him at ( olognc , and <lsewh<»r thioughout ('.erm.uiy, and 
the e\t rcmiest tort me could not wring bom him the senef 
of the quintessence he jxisst .sed Ills pupil or assistant, 
Seiuli v ogius, made goat ethuts to obtain the secret from 
him lx loo he dic'd, but all to no pm pose However, out 
of gratitude Seton lx.qu< atii< d him what remained oj^ his 
nun v ( lions powder, which was employed by his Polish 
sucee-sor with the same icmilts ,ls had been ac'hievcd m lus 
own case I lu- wi etc lied Si'ticliv ogius fail'd badly, however, 
when the powder at last came to an end i Ir had used if 
chiefly in liquid form, and into this he had dipped silver 
coins vvhn h immediately had become tin* purest gold. 
Indeed it is on tecmd that one coin, oi winch lie had only 
immersed the hah, remained for many years as a signal 
instance of the claims of alchemy m a museum or collection 
bomewheie m South Germany The half of tins doubloon 
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was |>ld, while the und.pp d juirtion had i< 
but tlie notice concerning n ls s< ai u lv o| 
nature When the powder nave out, Pemliv.. 
to ttu* deaerate expedient ,,t gilding tin 
r('l><ut sa\s, li.' had heietofme tiansmuted 
means, ami this \et\ imtmnllv hnumht 
wrath of those who hid ti a,vud him ps ( < 

Ini he / !/ir .I , /,/, /'/weal 

m use, and ind-ed tlie pouch', s . . nis p, 
tavomed form of the iiansmutum a 
Phih^npinr s S :i n u ]»iolia!>I\ a : o-e I, 
tnlisuiunn: legend Vet we hud m hd 
the oldest the it lea of the black pouth, 
oxide o| all tin' m-tab niineled i s,, Egypt. 1 

1 he /hn/er)/>/e ,Vme had a spuituai .n u II as a 
material <omeplioti att.u '«ed .t,, ,| and indeed spiumal 
alcheniN is prai In allv xh'iitilud with it, but we do not 
lilt'd till' (list all in mi ts, m >i (11 ose ot media\al time', 
P (,SM '--e(l oi auv smnh'al nha->, their liope u t s to 
m mulat tin i‘ real gold, and it e, tmlv m latei time-, thal we 
(mil tin alpinist n ide i iiiquu/ m, p, d* f ■ lrnriit ot the 
physical one Symbolic Jiinemige v a-> laigilv u a d by 
both schools, howe\ei, and we mint not lmamne that 
bee a use nil ah he inn a l w t i p m e mj do \ s cpn bol k if 1 1 g u 11 s o 1 
speech that he is ot ti.. 1 1 msci mien tu I s, ho.d,\n his 
de 'ire was muel\ to be umlm -d unh d ol his biotlim mh pi ', 
and to i oiisi rve his sec 11 I fiom the \ ule u \s t , Alchemy.) 

Philosophic Summary, The: iv< Hamel .> 

Phreno-Magnet : |omnal.d Af.t»m tism ( s, ( Spiritualism.) 

Phreno-Mesmerism (or I Mu t .n/fpai h\) An applicant <>t ihe 

prim 11>iL s <d M ojikiiui/ to the St iem e ol phieiio|o<'v 
Me sin- t i wn .iml phl enolo ;\ had lot ■- < Mile 11 me 1 x t'li i ega l dt d 
by the English mesmei ist ^ as relatt d si iem es when it was 
discount'd tliat a sonnmmbule whom ' bump' ' wiie 
toiicl 11 d bv the tinger% of the opiiatoi would b -.pond to 
the stimuhi' bv exhibiting evny symptom of tin nu utal 
trait ( oi i espjiuduig to thi' oigan tom bed Thus s-igm, ot 
jo L gnef, desti uc 11 \ eness, i aiiibal i v ein ss, and biend phip 
might be e\hduted in lamd suc< essmn b\ the enlrajtuid 
patient Among ihosi w no < laum d to have ilni.ivcbd 
the new si iem e were I h ( ol I \ ei, a pupil ol I )i Elliot -on s , 
and the Rex Emoy Sundeilaanl thoimdi tin 1 fornu i alter 
wards tepmhab d it \s tom with on < nb i pilang 
phieno-mesmerists di -( o-vt i ed mam new imebial oi gans 
as many as a hundred and fifty hi me found R ide IJfo'm 
aliead\ mapped out bv ‘spnr/hcim and (.adl \moiig its 
SU]>J)ortets f)/nrn'>-nh‘ ,uu ms;;/ ntimlx red the dutingwi'lied 
hypnotist Braid, who expie',sed himself fully satistied ot its 
reality lie has lecmded a mmibei of ia,es m which the 
patient coirectlv null* afed In Ins actiom tin oieam. 
touched, though demolish tblv igmuant ot phi epologn al 
laws, and inaccessible to outside mhuimition Braid 
himmlt offers but a wrv halting and math .pnbe jdiv uologu 
cal explanation, and sun “ he may be supposed to have 
been fully alive to the lathe , ot sugW'tion ami h\p. 
irsthesia, it would seem adv isable to adimf the | 
mental suggest urn, or tehpathv, bv means o 
expectation ot the opwalor, lepiodtuing it 
mind of the ]>atn ut, would give im to tin < < 
reactions 
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Phrygian Cap: llargiave feitHiiigs, ill hi' /t'.rsn I ,u 1:11 . 
Their Hites and Mystvi h n sa u that the Thiy^em ( ap, the 
classic Mithraic Caj>, sat nfn lal ('ap. .nid untie all dmive 
from one common anredoi Ihe Mitluaic or Tlnv^iiui 
Cup is the origin of the piif'tlv untie in all faiths h was 
worn by the priest in saciilice When worn bv a male, 
it had its crest, comb, or point, set pitting foiwatd , when 
worn by a female, it bore the same prominent pat t of the 
cap in reverse, or oil the nape of the neck, as in the mstam e 
of the Amazon’s helmet, displayed m all old scupltures, or 


that of Pal la - \th eno, as exhibited m the figuies of Miners a. 
1 'he pi ak, pH , OI j> >mt, ol t ap - oi hats (the lei in ' cocked 
hat ’ is a t asp m jx>nitt all ieh r to the same idea Tins 
point h.ui a snu t ifv mg nu an mg nth i w aids at t nlnit ed to it, 
u ht n it v, a' i a 111 d the <!uim,>, mista, or cost, which 
sigmtit ' a li lump!), d top m tub Ihe (Irenadier ('ap,'' 
ami t hr loo 'f b I ,u Is 11 m -ai ( c.p, d» five 11 mot el v Imm the 
satne •■aeitd Mitluaie, or t mbl. m itu d bonnet, oi high 
1 > v i am idal up 11 , m this nutance t hangt s to bla* U, 
bftaust it is (Irvtitri! to tht' d Inst i.it 1011 ot t lie In c- 
wniliris ’ emu In i s-A who, nmotig model n military, 

smeted (lit \ ultain t', ('vihgn.', t Lesn 'simile," oi 
si i v .i n t s of \ uIt an. ot Muh i bei, t lie a1 11 ul w oi kci among 
t hf met its in (lit tut* oi aiiud't thf Ion fs ot intuit' this 
uh i will be touml In a lelmeiuf to the high cap among 
the l'» r'ian-H "i 1 iri'-vv m ' 1 11 j > j >< i ' , and to the bl.uk cap 
among the I ’»olu n'mib, and in thf I’.ist All tiavfllfts in 
h nst tu n lands w 1 11 i f um ml x i tint t lit' toj»s ol t hf in mare t s 
r< m i mi led them ot the Imdejxunted blaels cajis ol the 
Rei Siam 

1 .he I * 1 ; \%it-Ni ( iip is l mo,t i et mid it e ant n plan a n hum , 
the s\ mbul ini'll fiom the hwhest antnpntv It is dis- 
pliv<d on the head of the input s.unluine in tht' tele- 
luateil stnlptiuf t,illfd thf Mitlmu S.uiiluf (‘ot thf 
Mvtlmal baiiitucd m thf I’.iiti'h Miistum I Ins loo* <* 
tap, with tin point piotim'um gives the ongnnl form 
bom wlmh all lu'hm'ts oi «1« t» imivt* headpnee-, vvbethel 
< u t f k oi I» 11 b '11 in i.h dm e \s a I’Ll \ i;tail (dp, ol 
Svmboh'ing ( .l 11 it i , alwavs -ampiiiif m its < oloui It 
t In n st i ml as t In ' ( a p ol I d x 1 1 \ ’’ a lev olut tonal v lorm , 
al'O, in amvtchi l wav', it I • cvoi a nvii <n im oi poi at« d 
badge It i' alwavs m.mmhue in its meaning It maiks 
the lUtdFe" ot the obelisk, the mown ot tip ol the 
jdnllus, win tin r ' human " or i ept t sent a, t iv e It Ins 
it . oiiuii in the tile ot < in linn ision unaccountable as .ire 
bol h 1 lie sv mbol and 1 he rite 

Ihe leal IIUMIIIII" of the boiuut loil'M'.ol i ap ol liberts, 
has been involved Inun lime lmim'inonal in deep obseurdv, 
liotwithstambim that it has nlwav, Ix-i'n ngnidcd as tin' 
mob impPi t ant hnioglvpji' "i (gpne It signities the 
siipci nat in al si mu11 am . .m ' u< nln c " and ‘ tiiumj'h 
It hm dt'itiidfd fiom the time of Abraham, and it is 
supposed to emblem ihe '(PlUgf III V I tVtf life ol (lie ' Cll'- 
I iitik I'll) pupiitn,” Idle loom /‘hi\<’idn lxmncd « oiucpie, 
oi < aji of liix'i I v ma v be a< < ( pted as tigunng, ot st.iml- 
iii'.; ha, that ih bulled i nl i gumen t oi husk, sep.u at < d bom 
a t i i tain point oi knob; which ha s v a i ions na me s in <1 ill el ent 
laiignam ami which siipp-lu s the < ent i al idea, ol tins 

sacnluial i lie tin spoil or iilii'i of wlnth (ab'iiid a,ml 

unph-U aid as it nmv se< m) is Ixuiie aloft at oin e as a 

" 1 1 ■oj.),h v and a • the .t ap ot lilx. ti \ 11 is now a magn. 

sign, ami Ixioim , a talisman of supposedly mexpu sMble 
jiowti fiom what jiailHiil.n daik n.istm p may 1><- 
dfdlic nit to s,\I he vc hole is a sum of initiation,” ami 
ut baptism of a piinlm kind dire Tin vl; uni (dp, evci 
aftn tlii' lust iinim m at um, has stood as the' sign of the 
' I'lihgldencd ” d he heioii Itgines m most (mostly ( iems, 
lnvi taps id Ihm kind I In L >.u lghcer in tin s< uljit tu etl 
gnmp ot the ' Mitluau Sitidice,” among the- enables in 
the lhiti h Museum has a T/ny^um Cap on Ins head, 
whilst ui the ,ut of sinking tin bull with the ponnid — 
nuaium the <»t1 1 < f id the immolating juiest The bonnet 
coiinpie is tin untie of the I >oge id Venice 

( i id< ot 1 , a Mexican god () f saintue, wears such a rap 
made' horn the 1 high-skin of an immolated virgin. This 
head diess is shajied like a cock’s tomb 

Besides the bonnet louge, the Pope's untie - nay, all 
unties oi eonn.il head covenngs have their name from 
the terms ‘ Milhiadic,” or ” Mithraic ,” The ongin of the 
wdiolc class of names is Mittra, or Mithra. The cap of the 
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grenadier, the shape of which is alike all over Europe, is 
related to the Tartar lambskin caps, which ate dyed black ; 
and it is black also from its associations with Vulcan and 
the “ Fire-worshippers ” (Smith-.) The Scotch Glengarry 
cap will prove on examination to lie onl\ a * cm ked 
Phrygian All the black conical caps, and the meaiflng 
of tins strange symbol, came 5 from the East The loose 
black fur cap derives from the Tartars 

The " Cap of Liberty " (Bonnet Rouge), the Crista or 
Crest (Male), and the Female. (Amazon) helmet, all mean 
the safne idea ; m the instance of tin' female cre-d the knob 
is, however, depicted 

Phyllorhodomancy : Divination by oce-lcavcw The Greeks 
cla]>ped a rose-leal on the hand, and judged from the 
resulting sound tin* smc'cs or otherwise ot their deques 

Physical World : Formerly known as the Stlnil.i Plane -is 
m the theosoplue si heme of things the lowest of the smell 
worlds, the world in \v!n< h ordinary man moves and is 
conscious undei normal vnntb inms ft is the limit nf the 
ego’s descent into matte”, and tin* matter \vhn'h composes 
the appropriate pliv-ma! bode, i-> the densest of anv ot these 
worlds. Physual inaltei has tile sec cm divisions of solid, 
liquid, gas, ether, super-ethei, sub-atom and atom, m 
common with the matter of the other world > Besides the 
physic il body, familiar to ordinary vision, there is a hum* 
body, the etliene double, which plays a \ery luqiortant 
T^irt in collecting vitality from the sun tor the use of the 
denser physical body, and refcviuc is mule to the arlulcs 
on tin' Fthei ic Body, and Gh.iksams At death, the 
physical body and the ether n double are cast aside and 
slowly resolve into their conipum nts ;Sio Worlds, Planes 
or Spheres, Theosophy.) 

Pierart, Z. T. : Frem h Spintiuh >t and editor of La lu vuc 
Spintualistf. M Penart was lioi n in humble cm urn-dances 
but managed to see .ire lm him veil an adequate education 
lie became m time professor at the College of Maubouge, 
and alterwards secret.on to Dai on Du Potct In 1S58 he 
founded La Revue Spiritual, .V, and h d the Freni h spirit¬ 
ualists, between whom and the spiritists under Allan 
Kardec thr're existed a <ertam rivalry Pntil his drnth m 
1878 he continued to devote his time and talents to the 
movememt with which he hid identified himselt 

Pierre, La: (See Palingenesy.) 

Pinto : Grind Master ot M dia . (See Cagliostro.) 

Piper, Mrs. : A furious tragiy medium, whose disiouises and 
writings present the' best evident c extant for the actuality of 
spirit communication \ nPne of America, it was then? 
that Mrs Piper first became entianced, while consulting a 
professional clairvoyant m 188} Numerous spirits pur- 
pmted to control her in these early' days— .Mrs Siddons, 
Longfellow, Ba(.h, to TiK'utiou only tiic most celebrated — 
1) it in 1885, wht'n she came under the observation of the 
Society for Psychual Rescan h, her print lpil control was 
Dr Phinuit From that time forward her trance utterances 
and writings—for after 1800 the communications were 
generally in writing- --weie carefully recorded and analysed 
by members of the S P K , chiefly under the direction of 
l)r Hodgson In 1889 90 Mr s Piper visited tins countiy 
and gave many scant c-., most of which seemed to display 
supernormal powers 111 the medium ft is impossible in a 
limited space to detail her iemarkablc tram o impei sonal i< ms. 
On Ins deith in 1905 Dr Hodgson became on 5 ' of her 
controls ; Mr Myers and Mr Gurney also controlled her. 
But perhaps the most life-like and convincing impersonation 
or spirit-manifestation --whichever it may have been —was 
that of George Pelham, a young American author and a 
friend of Dr. Hodgson, who had (lied suddenly in 1892. 
(See Trance Personalities.) The information given by this 
control, ins recognition of friends, and so on, were so accurate 
as to convince many that it was indeed ” G P.” who spoke. 


From that time until i8<jb the seances were especially 
pi’odinfive, but in the latter year the medium underwent 
an operation Phimni, who often acted as a go-between, 
for other controls and the sitter, now took his departure, 
and a band of other spirits, led by the " linperator " of 
Stainton Moms, took conti «>1 <>f Mr s. Piper’s organism. 
The trance writings and ultciaiKos became fewer, and the 
spirits recommended that the number of sittings be cut 
down 011 act mint of the medium’s health. Nevertheless 
some excellent tests iverc subsequentIv got with the Piper- 
Hodgson, Piper-Myers, and Piper-Gurney controls Mrs, 
Piper was also one ot thorn who took part in the “ cross- 
co 1 rt*sp(ijif.jt'm is” sittings ht'ld in 1906 and onwards, the 
otlui mediums b» mg Mrs Tli unpson, Mrs Verrall, Miss 
Vcnall, Mis Holland, Mis Forbes, etc (Sit "Spiritual¬ 
ism, and Cross-Correspondences.) ft stems clear that 111 
Mi s Piper's trance phennmcn.i then' are evidences of some 
supernormal faculty, at the best, of telepathy', though to 
tin* writer t'ven that hvpotln sis seems to be inadequate. 
It would, for example, be a very complicated form of 
telepathy, that would enabh* some of these automatic 
t 1 nis-i onespondent e senpts to lx* written, in which, 

sav, two scripts contain allusions unintelligible to the 
writer-, and requiring a key piovuled by a third ‘ciipt to 
malce tlvun plum Sutdi a case inevitably suggests that 
oil'* and the sunt* intolligem e diretts .til three mediums. 
Mrs Piper's impersonation of George Pelham, again, calls 
for some explanation, Mncf it would seem that all the 
information could hardly lurne been culled from the sitter’s 
minds (Stc Spiritualism.) 

Planchette : An instrument designed for the jmrpose of 
('oiiiiniinn ation with sptiits It consists of a thm-heart- 
shaped piet c of wood, mounted on two small Wheel-castors 
and cairying a pencil, point dounwaids, for the third 
suppott Die hand is placed on the wood and the pencil 
writes automata ally, or presumably by spirit control 
operating through the psychic force of the medium 

In 183 p a well-known French spiritualist, M Planchette, 
invented this mstunnent to which he gave his name For 
quite fifteen years it was used exclusively by French 
spiritualists Then m the year 1868 a fum of toy-makers 
m America took up the idea and flooded the booksellers' 
shops with great numbers of planchcttes It became a 
popular than!. 1 , and the instrument sold in thousands there 
and m Great Britain, It was, ami c, largely used simply as 
a toy and any results obtemed that may beans sting and 
seemingly inexplicable are explained by Animal Magnetism 
or traced to the power of subconscious thought. 

Vmoiigst spiritualists it has been used for spirit com¬ 
mune ation Automatic waiting lias often been developed 
by use of tin* plain he tie, some mediums publishing books 
which, they claimed, were writ ten wholly' by' their spirit- 
contiols through th<* use of plain hi tiei Dr Ashburnes, in 
his Spiritualism ( hemic ally K \planted says that the human 
bodv i-> a condensation of gases, which constantly exude 
from the skin in invisible vapour- otherwise electricity ; 
that the fingers coming m contact with the plavehetle 
transmit to it an " odic force," and thus set it in motion. 
Tit* goes on to say that some people have* phosphorous in 
excess in their system and the vapour “ thus exuded forms 
a positively living, thinking, acting body, capable of 
directing a pencil " Then* are variations on the planchette 
form such as the dial-planchcttc which consists of a founda¬ 
tion of thick cardboard nine inches square on the face of 
which the alphabet is p”intc:d and also the numerals one to 
ten 1 hero ate* the words “ Yes," No," " Goodbye” 
and “ Don’t know ” These; letters, words, and numerals 
ate printed on the outer edge of a circle, the diameter of 
which is about seven inches In the centre of this circle, 
and firmly affixed to the cardboard, is a block of wood threo 
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inches square The upper surface of this block lias a 
circular channel in it ami in this run balls 0\et the balls 
is placed a circular piece of hard wood, tnc un Ik s m 
diameter, and attached to the outer edge of this ,i pomtei 
The upper piece of wood is attached to the lowt r b\ an 
ordinary screw, upon which the upper plate ionl\r-' wlun 
used for eoinmunir.itum Anothei form is tin (tai/u boanl 
on which in a convenient 01 der the lettei s of the alphabet ai c. 
printed and over which a pointer easily mo\e-. undei the 
direction of the hand of the person or pir-mis ailing as 
mediums It is stated th.it a form of this lmstw to\ 
was m use in tin* (lavs of Pvt flaunt a-, about i|o 1-t In 
a French history of Pythagotas, the .udlu i dc mm ibing. his 
celebrated school of philosophy, asseits that the biothn- 
hood held frequent seances o, moles at wlrn h a imMi 
table, moving on wheels, moved towards mens ium him <1 on 
the surface of a stone slab on which the nm\ mg-tabie 
worked The author states tint probabh P\ thagmas, m 
his travel^ anions* Om h.isXvMi nations, ubwivcd some 
such apparatus m use .unodg-l them and adapted his idea 
from them Another trace ot -ome sin h ' ( omumim atim- 
mccliainsrii ” is found in the legend told b\ t in 
dinavian Ulomst ur\alia how the people <>1 Jt.mswkmgia m 
the twelfth ( enturv had a high pn.st, one \ ,,Uu,1 * r '^ " "Vp 
predictions were le.mwncd for lh«ir ajmn.uw thioujiout 
the length and brenlth of the land L had >n 1 
Sion a tittle noiV doll that dr< w with a p"in 
ment” Oil parchment or nrlu r substam,e, M'ltam a * 
to " hHl, til p.u'4 had tin. k.-t Th. -gig-ga " ’ 
were m case prophet,, '‘g-'g" ' s - "g, \ „ 

every caw came true The writ* r who recount ; th. h n 
thought it probable that Urn pnest had 1 »io. uied t he d 
China In the National Museum at bto.kholm ll.m m < 
doll of this description which is Woik< .1 by m< • h nu an, . 
when wound up vmlks round and muml m ^ J 
occasionally ns.*s US I.yht aun Un^ ,, s ^ ,^1 

recounted above 

Planet: (S, Planetary Cham*;) ^ 

Planetary Logos, o« Lai ; , hll . liVU ii\ vd.ult 

helped l>y th.. ^':;kv, iv -ul, Hi In, mu, 1'UnUan 
inspiration and Ip 1 '; ' 1 ,., tl .,i |, v him nodnivbt. >et 

Planetary' Spirits : m the 

. ..... 

all his changes in the l immst 

Planets : Astrology.) 

podovne Vile: Og Slavs. English., . 

Poe, Edgar Allen . O’ rl ® k (Vl H ermes Trismegistus.) 
Polnandres : Ahcnmuc. 

Polong to the supposed snpern.it,n.U 

Poltergeist Uu. na , M) , rSi „„ \j,[tc., 1,1,■ now, and 

causes ot oiitona , , . tl , tun.- ha\ e my-ddicd 

similar ihslurlianc.-, wh><-n “ , 1 , 1,0 Hic term 

men <>f ryen™ r „,tl,ng ghost, ,s suthcently 

poltergeist {1 e , u,.,-,,f Hu se beings, whose manih->ta 

indicative of the charac pm noseless tricks, and not 

tions are, at t! .g in opvniv mischievous and destructive 

infrequently di’P 1 ‘ - ‘ ' K |n . m} means indigenous to any 

tendency. g c(m | m od his attentions to any 


tendency The lie confined ins attentions to any 

particular "period. bn* menhfms > eVer ‘ U t ‘ lSt ' S ^ 


to the Middle Ages, and one' at 'gg 'Ij'Wmntues tins 

peeuh'.u form 1,^1^ ^ ^ 

Lvrt that the Phenomena a,e H"uUu 1> 

1 he doturbames aie alw-A ' <)n nmerallv a 

aetne m tile uriehhourlioo, <>1 01 ,^ 1^- ^ 

child III a \oiiny voinan. ■ ■ tl„ni\ aih.uued l>y 

livsti rn .d snlneit - ■ .oi.U « • , J S ls a natmal 

spu it ualist^, 11'^ wiitu ol , o, conmuinu ate 

medium, thiou-h wluun the -pn s ^ sm h a 

v^th, voildn .^helutim ol , vat.h, 

ptmon wa. lemudid a . ( ' llU( | (0 t l u . t m uinstames, 

whulu-wi suppo huni w, s p clnpment fiom Witeh- 

dlm " Ml(( /, m modtin Muiduahsm, and 

Malt, and th« duett tmenmiuM ot modtiu i 

is, in I at t, .1 Imk bet wt en t 1 h tw<> ^ h( 01 d“, 

1 in mug om at tt nt um "i M ty^^ ^ ot IVdwoith 

we tiia\ (oiisider In it H\ t In 1 asi o ^ j both of th("-e 

(H)l.ll, and tin l'd'v.'itli bis. < 1 , ^ ()l n K . usual 

ill tames tlu' maiuti station^ v> 11 ' snimlit to attract 

oid* i 1 hi ^P" 11 '• ll S V‘V! i Y'kIs u\d < onmumicated 

attention In fa.ml. m I liiiai-li ,,f Km,, King d he 

bv means «>! the same < umbioiu l 1 follow: 

cmumsUiH., Ol the ms, named Mr 

In iooi a \a"iant diumuui • , Instue of the 

Mumpes-on o! t’ed'vo, lh, hi am U ,„nenl lmally 

l\#t‘, and deprived V _ , ’ ( ,t M t iMompesson, 

found si i t'sf'in" plat«' m 11 | , m . Immediately 

tin.nut that gimluiun s abseme i nU<1 knock- 

violent thdwbamesb.okt «y1 ^1. 1 .^ nl tlU 

nu;n and thumping. ^ ‘ m ,, ,'kSe " K about tin looms 
lirMsible drum \ 1 u 1 s 1,1 , 1U which the younger 

and tlu bedsteads (paiiunlail\ I , Nflrt <v tune the 

rluldi't n laO v«>e m« .U n'» n ‘ 1 K sl>d u ms abrupt ly 

di unmur va, t lanspoi b d. «' >« * • t . ilk s \ in hronisc d 

( cased, but a ie<uneiuc ol tlu , isr down 

with his return C ont. * nl '!’thl \h umm«'b 1 
to wife he raft on the pai <> j)llu . f Unit the “ tsvo 

and <»tliei model ns im hiu , lloU . than a little to 

huh' modest gob 111 11 ’ 1 ‘ | sciaUhinfU <»' 

do with the niNsb'iious knot km f whfie the 

//<;.*, isl hi tin* lamous I 1>"‘ 11 * , ni ,| y and 

themmu na is well atte.ud 1 'V the who e W M 1 J (lls . 

!u.. >« v/ie'T ZM ol 

tnrbances compnstd all th ; s( s <lU(l rappmgS 

le\ it at unis, haul and ten N ])<u jgeis, and so on. 

together with appatitions ol • ■ h<> daughters, 

Podmore is ot the opinion 11 " , thr affair. She alone 
Ilcttv, was in some wav implua < lll()US though she 

did n.d give an a, cunt „ W olowbl a deeded 

had promised to do so / ’ , c wlm h, though 

part Laht \" for her i<>mpan> > "" ](( , 1(l any special 

not unobsuiw < d. dots not < uteiit case m w’hicli a 

significance for her fam. > 11 *’ t j u , ( ideville case. 

Charge of witchcraft ,s ir ‘V’ Y j (inr (UH { Coumwn Sense 
descubed bv Mr Lang m his f ^^ ' , or Witchcraft 

under the heading A > ;• U vu 1 • . f ^ hlim 

111 ^n^wmirb; shin’ d named Tiunel, who alleged 

mom d to roiu t i>\ a l j (> , mu tel > * 11 ,us 

that the Cur,' hg 1 h , 1 1 , ( ' 1 hlmsd ( hadtont.-sed to 

defeme tlu't uu ..at(d - - r v certain mystetious 

haMng produced bymc.i U1 bed ’ the inmates ()f the 

manifestations winch < t i ul t the ( ure. when 

Abbev 1 )unm; the tnal it im (rom the bedside a 

visiting a suk paiisluo e . < ^ t . v ,| icjmtation f° r 

man of notorious chaimtei )lt . patient Thesoicerer 

sorcery, who was about t;; l V*" and waS shortly 
retired, sowing vengfatuc ^ hl . n two little boys. 

^r«nLTur,sV;«:Lu M a,„n, they were approached 
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bv fhorel, who was known is a disciple of tin' sorcerer 
Hr placed hi-' hand oil the he l <1 of one ot tlie children, and 
muttered some 'strange words Wiien the boys ret nnied 
to the Abbev the potto g u \l pe, [01 ni im es cHiifiWnd 
Violent blows on the wall * seemed about to demolish them, 
one of tin* children complaintsl t'ia* he \v,b followed bv a 
man’s shadow, ami other vvitm*s«,e> declared thii they hid 
seen ,i grev h uid and wieaths ot smoke Some ot those 
who visited the Abbey were able to hold a com ers itnm with 
the spirits bv means of knocking It was ay reed that 
sharp-pointed irons should be driven into the walls, and on 
this being done, smoke' and limits weir s -en to issue troin 
the incisions. At last Tinned sought. the 1 thire and contessed 
that the disturbam e i were* the wot k of his mister, the 
sorcerer The plaintiff was non-suited, and the judge, m 
summing up, said that the c uisc ot tin' " exti .101 dmai v 
f lets ” of this cise 4 ‘ rem um d unknown ” In l'ebrn iry, 
i S51, the boys were removed t v om the Abbey, and the 
disturbam es ceawd 

Ot those instances where a spiritualistic explauati m has 
been ottered perhaps the mod outstanding is tile e ise of 
the Lex k Lane (I hast, almod too well-known to will lot* 
roe ipitulntum In 1701 2 raps and s^ rate lies were heard in 
a house in fink Lane, generally occurring near the bed of 
the little daughter of the house, Llizabeth Parsons Veiy 
soon the mam testations became so pimnunual that peojde 
from .ill parts of the city were ciowdmg to witness them 
A code of raps was agieed upon, thiough whuh it was 
ascertained that the spirit was that of a lady named 
” Fanny,” who declared til it she hid been poisoned by 
her deceased sister’s husband, wutn whom she had lodged 
in th° Cock Lane house some two yens prove>usl\, and 
expressed .1 wash that he might be h urged It is, indeed, 
quite a common tinny for tin* p >!tcrgi r i$t to reveal a crime, 
real or imaginary—and more otten the latter, which is 
entirely m keopmy with the c-harac ter of the spirit In the* 
Cock Lane allair the m mifestatioiis followed the yirl when 
she* was removed to another house, rind she trembled 
stronyly, even in her sleep, on the appro,u h of the' gho-*t 
The case which presents the most formidably ai ray id 
evidence, however, is that of the Joiler family in Switzer¬ 
land. In iSco-2 serums disturbances broke out m Starts, 
m the home of M [oiler, a prominent lnwyei, and a man of 
excellent character. Knocks were liist hoard by a seivant- 
maid, w r ho also averred that she was haunted bv stiauge 
grey shapes, and the sound of sobbiny I11 the autumn of 
i86r, she was dismissed and another m ml engaged F>r a 
time there was peace, but 111 the' summer of i<Sog they 
Commenced with redoubled vigour The wife and seven 
children of M Joller hc'ard and saw many ternfwug sights 
and sound-*, but M Joller him-.elf remained sceptical \t 
length, however, even he was convinced that neither 
trickery nor imagination would suffice' a-* an explanation 
of the phenomena. Meanwhile the manih stations be< a me 
more and more' outrageous, and continued 111 full view of 
the thousands of persons who were attiacted bv cutiosity 
to the house, including the Land-Captun Zelg* r, the 
Director of Police Jaun, the President of the' C ourt of 
Justice, and other prominent people, some of whom sug- 
g isted that a commission be appointed to examine the house 
thoroughly Three of the heads of police were deputed to 
conduct the enquiry. Thev demanded the withdrawal of 
M. Joller and his family, and remaned 111 tin* home for six 
days without witnessing anything abnormal, and drew 
up a report to this effect Directly the' Joller family entered 
the house the interruptions were renewed. M Joller 
became the butt of ridicule to all, even lus politic il and 
person il friends, and was tin ill v compelled to quit his 
ancestral home This is undoubtedly one of the most 
striking casei of poltergeist haunting on record Here, .is 


in almost every instance, there are children evidently and 
intim itelv bound up with the mam testations 11 is Ins 
choice' ot a medium which his dire Ic'd most suspicion to 
the' p ). 7 ( Ft. and it on this t h it Mr Podmorc* bases his 
assumption that all polio yew/ visitation* aie tiac cable to 
the cunning flicks ot “ 11 nighty litth* yuls lie* suggests 
that with the* • medium” under cat etui contiol it is more 
than probable that the* pJkigcist will turn shy, and refuse 
to pniotin he traditional functions 1 Thrie is much to be 
said for this theory The medium of the* spiritualistic 
seance is ire*|uentlv credited with the* loitiest utterances, 
and the* p rod in turn ot literary, musical, and artistic com¬ 
positions L'hr poltergeist liululgc's m such futilities as the 
bre iking of croc kery, tin* throwing about of furniture', and 
the 111 itc'i lah/at ion of coil and carrots m the* clrawing- 
100m Whv, if they ate mature 1 spmts, as they purport 
to b *, should thev ])r.M tisc such teat s of im st 1 In ation as 
would seem to be* impellc'cl * itiier b\ tb<' foolish v til 11V of a 
child, or the running impulses ol ,1 clcinngcd mind p Then 
there is oftc'ii a curious hesil ,inc\ on the pat t of the medium, 
as 111 the case of 1 L'tt v Weslcv, a tiembhiu* on tlu* approach 
of the p.h('!iotii('iu, and a tendency to such plivsnal dis¬ 
turbances as epileptic and other his And snmc'tnm's the 
p >l!t > gL i ■! confesses, us did the iii.ud-serv.int Ann at Stock- 
web, to having manipulated the' disturbing o< c m 1 cnees 
with the* ml of woes and horsehair Put 111 ^uc h a case as 
that of tin* Joller family, the theory of ‘ naughty little 
gills " is c hildishlv inadeqai.it e It is all but impossible 
to believe that children could product' the manifestations 
m full view of hundreds* of people 11 is still more c 1111 it ult 
to iiiuh‘istand how < hildten and ignorant person-, with 
pm mm ibly no knowledge of piecious instances, could fix 
upon exactly the same phenomena which has been pro¬ 
duced by the' polterg'uJs <d evei v age and chine \11cl in 
the* J<>ller case, there is the* evidence of many spectators 
that the uin-d violent (list m bailees were witnessed vvdien 
the whole* family wen* assembled outside the house* and 
thus not in a position to assist the mumfe-datnms, which 
included tin* throwing open of .ill windows, doors, cup¬ 
boards and drawers, thy materialization of the* ' thin grey 
cloud,” u< >1 -'Os and app.u ltioii-* In slant, it must be 
admit ted th.it there* is an (‘lenient of mv-deiy which calls 
for elucnl.ition, and vvhk.ii the most scientific and critical 
minds have hitherto filled to make cleat 
Polynesia : Magic in Polynesia is fire preserve of the pnestly 
and tipper classes, although lesser sorcery is piaetised bv 
individuals not of these* c_astc-* I'he.ie is a prevailing 
belief ni what is known as vuinu, 01 supernatural power, 
which is resident ifi cc 1 tarn individuals Tie* method of 
using this power 1 * twofold Ope of tie sc* is piaetised bv 
a soc ic*' v known as tie* /mat, where certain ntr* arc earned 
out whu h ate sii;i|)o*c d to bring calamity upon the enemies 
of tie* in be The* ability to exercise magic is known as 

agtigtii 1/, and the magician or wizard is tend agagaia [f tlu* 
wuzxid desires to cast magic upon another man, he usually 
tries to secure something that that person has touched with 
his moiit h. and to gnat d against this, t lie native's are caieful 
to destroy all food-refuse; that they do not consume, and 
they ca! chilly gather up even a single drop ol blood when 
they fee eive a < ut or sc rutch, and burn it or throw it into 
the sea, so that the wizard may not obtain it The wizard 
having obtained something belonging to the person whom 
lie wishes to injure, buries it m a deep hole, together with 
leave's of poisonous plants and sharp-pointed pieces of 
bamboo, ae c ompanying the action by suitable incantations. 
If he chinees to be* a member of the lmat society, he will 
]ila< e on the top of the whole one* of their sacied stones, as 
thev believe that so long as the stone is pressing down the 
arti< lr vvnich has been buried in the hole the man to whom 
it belonged will remain sick. Immediately a man falls 
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Sick, he sets ellfJMI! I(‘s on foot . t s in who l u - Im* will h.M him 
and there is always sonnwiie to ai km>\vl< d"e 
impeachment ll hr dors n , )t m,.-si ,,, p,^, 
removed he will aim >-l rci Labile mu * uml). but 1 1 hi 
in having it taken aw r i\g hr begm-, to n , m c 
immediately , ami th< strung! thttu; is 1 hr 
enmity towards tin* prison ,’, r p ( ,„ ( i, ls - V vli- 
him,—indeed p is ukt n as a nnlin 
quietly waits the time \vitvti he will |>« 

Compliment 1 

These remarks applv fm the nm-t p. u t to New l'.nt «m, 
and its system or mafk i- pi,u tu,dl\ ihr -amp as th a 
known in Fiji ,i - oahdtiutinnt ,td rmnnmim ulm h \ rrv 
little is known In his wot k d/Wow/mm ,m / /».,/ vm > ,, l{ „ < 
the Rev. Ih ( >< m'y' Brown, thr well kuoau piom < i 
missionary and e^pldirr, gives an HIP at -ting mionnt ot 
the magie.il systems ol Bn- 1 pi opU , ni w'm Ii In nnoi- 
poratos severai nibnn itnr lrB<m limn b, ,th,i lni , sl nii 
aries, win eh are will worth qm»t ition Fm evunpli tin' 
Rev. W. F Brmnilow sa> s thit ai |>,,b:i m -mth. isb'm 
New Guinea 

Wcvabana (< vil spnitsj .u< th me whin h inhibit dark 
places, and wmiuIit in thr night, ami give uitdim thin 
power to smne all round JhuoH i-. the wi/udiv ol nun, 
Who look with angry cus out ot dai k pi n i s, and tlnow 
small stones, hi st -p.ibtvhg on them, at men; wnimn, and 
even cluldieu, Bum t^u-m^ (hath A tin I,ills, n is (l 
Witch who caused u to do so, t hough thr in e ma\ be <putr 
rotten, or a pM <>( wrml in iv IikmL it ott \ man tin i't , 

with an ai i rdetd , it t- ‘Flue ,m i ib nm i le i- nr it mg I ,, 1 1 < i 

through tin’ mtlurin i ot tin m< du un mm, but has a 
relapse, tills i- tin Fom/at wot k, .1 * we ha\ i an ri t,e#i <1 
jfrom the ti n ilird -limits ot our woikimn, as mmiu 1 gei'p, r 
has trailed out m a bniitl do-mi ihe.e modn me men, 
too, have git it jnmi (, aful no wiuitb’r, winn inn ol mil 
girls gets a little i lit -t m In i e \ m and tin dm toi Likm t big 
stone out of it , and win u a i Inel h.w a p.iin m tin i In. st, 
and to obdoba taki s then 1 1 mu ,t t w o-im_ h mn I 

“The people In it will have it in.it all ml spuds aie 
.female IF, mka/M is tin- gt< d wool, but tin* turn fa 
applied to wrti he- u . w< 11, who ai r , alh d l tn r, ,v - ot t hr 

wrabanii, but mm e of tpp the^mgk wmd t- im d I Bn 

the names ol spun-, inhibiting tin gl< as ami tmr,ts i but 
they aie ,dl women m riitri into worut n, ;:i\ mg lift m 
terrible poas r- Win pry i i any mu 
buna who has < in-id tin' dim -s, ami 
happened to hr at nmidy witijt thr a 
as tin 1 cause \ i hdd du d tin oi m i d iy , and t hi iimml. 
were quite angry biuuv’ Ihr w it< hr , h ul not hndrd * In* 
Words ot tin l >t<r, i 1 , t ur < bust inn f-t-hgioa o >, ", ami 


k 


, i|M . 11 n ,ct >.t 
>ld wi iin m yvho 

Si' 111 1 - -it I lo WI l 


given lip stud m [ till hltle mil - I tie r air time- ol 
peace , 1 said ttnv, wnv humid tin- Fluid du tin u ' ' We, 
of course*, tmit\ the opp'orFitiu t v and t iu*d to ti a* li tin m that 
sickness caused d< till without tin mtlunn r ol poor old 
women 

“ Soixeieis ai(' fund’/, mm wlum powus ,.re mme 
terrible than llu»-e <>t all the mU ln*s I w. k - bilking to a 
to obcioba -mri lie the - mart -the other oav, and 1 asked him 
why his t.rkmg a doin' out ot a man - < In -t did not < u; • 
him. 'Oh,' sml lie, lie hum have lx mi simltmi 1»V i 
bartid.' A vi ry logical stulrmmt t < a*ci thr to 

obaoba cannot cure aie under the fell stnnm of tin Fo mp 
from yvhu h t here is no i scape, em r]it by the -oi loi i s my u 
incantations 

*• The Fip.m soieeiy <>f (had nt-bdii appears here in 
another torm called sitmaaa or iubbish the ‘••on eiei 
obtains possession of a small portion ol his vu ton’s hang or 
skin, or food left after a meal, and carefully wraps it up m 
a parcel, which he sends oh to as great a distant e as is 
possible. In the meantime he very < unnmgly causes a 


mpm I of thr ii to be mml< known to the man whom 
he wjdn - t«i kill, and the pom h llmv is put into a gieat 
fti -ht and die- 

I !ir K '\ S B F. n.iws gives the !ol]owmg amount of 
tin* lx lire ol tin* rx'oiih of K’litwmi A 'ltbiamF <;roup) 

Ftim .on « i * ; -, wlio air very ituinri mn, air i t edited 
Avi i n thr pmVi i ol in inivg t In* wind and lam "I m iking t he 
'_ni.li 'X tolx on In*i 11 ml lid m bat t m an 1 <d i auspng *-u. k- 
m wbu h I. ,k 1 . to dr u h rill ii inr 1 hod - o| opeiatnm aie 
l< en mi 1 'hr go it c h'u 1 who i , .i F o thr ] n i m p xd mo i ei eig 
ilii'M- ihr m>}e lirht to -i i uj , limmlibd lui \ r-1 r\rr\' 
\ i at kill- bimlioit is tonmlmrd o| ft itfw rruU’Ui mn 
] im I l W I* l)V 1 hr pr, iplr 

I.tin big (hnl, I litht.n u, wa- iskmg nn* mn* dav il I 
led t In sr tn t u|i powri- Winn l told him th.it I made 

m> ,. in h ( bun In -aid, Wln» m dm- ilu wind uml tin* ram 

ami tin h u \ rd m your 1 uni ' ’ I mswri nl, hud 
1 \h,' - ul hr, Bid's it (.oil dm s tin. woik Im ymir 
prop!,* uml 1 do n !m mp pi op),> l .oil end I ,n-r equal 

Hr drhymrd t hi • du f u in \ t*i y (pnrtlyg tin! wdh tin* air 

ol u mm who had g i \ t n a most s,.t t ts'f.i, tm y r\pi mat mn 

fkit Bn niic l'iimI (head that dm kt u - 11n* h le ul (*yt*r\ r 
niti\r m tin F u nt the /mp g tin* smimn who has the 
pown tn (,i;h -n km -.and (hath, who, m tin* (lukiuss 
( 1 1 thr ni" h t a i r F to the house of his un m - po t mg in Dm, 
uml plirn- m 11 the dooidtp a lew h*a\i . Inmi a t ei tain 
ti<<*, tout.uumg i he m\-tn power wlinii lie, by Ins eyil 
u 1 i 1 m> imputid to them Hie domm d tilth, <m going 

out "f In. Iniin tumt limitiing imwiitimds bps o\ei the 

1 it d hap; .did i et mn r .tin In n down he t mmlal 
sn k m* v. Iiilt in 1 1 til-' i-.<* ol e vi i \ kind i . si t down to this 
ngi m v Fmltta’ i told mr Bn unxh o| hid witii,u ia.lt lie 
bml- !m. ih < oi lu nn., mull lining uupuri mi . mgi edu ,uts, m a 
s] x , i d < (loki tig pot mi r mi ill In e, m tin* - < ( id let t s -ch of 
his own hmisr, it - tin dead ot night , and while the pot is 
boiling he -pt.iW into it ,m imaut it ion Allow'd °'il\ bi a 
h w pi i -on , | ju burn ti ot hum - dipp( d m t lus is at mu e 

l o,i 1 1 y tor me I gvi ug t hi ough the v llla'g s the otlier daVg 
1 i aim ii ids- ,i woman, appai eutly middle ag< d, who was 
i \ i ih ni 1 v suit i mm I i mil a w as I mg di .i .me, sin W.rFlf > til’ll 
and nui n I ,eki d it sin* had any p.un, and her bunds 
s.od No’ linn tin v > \pl Lined that some h<"^ut w.r. 
sin ldie r In i blond I mil, ‘ flow dm In do it ■** ’ t)li, 

they -lid, (hit i- known only to Inn.ill I le manages fo 
grt In i dlood wliuh malms lum .turn:;, y\hde she gets 

vagkm e\ i i v d iy , and it he goe , mi mm h lmigi i she will 
(lie 

I )i fm mitn' ,d biB.h, ami ih mg 'bom dumb or blind, 
an ,d l mb'i t ei 1 to tin* e\il iiillm m ol di imbmlied spdits, 
y\'!u> i, i h dut a 1* ■ wi i i egimt i <d It <1 / tan ( ( tin e a put the 

spmt s ol the , mi e .1 or- \ is it tin ir n dive y like"* m a body 
alt< i tlie ll ll y >* t m ';at fu r< d \t tin- time the men 
jidB.m -pm i il d,un ox, tin people openly di-play their 
y.dualilt ., -juead mit mi platlmm-, ami gieat basis are 
in uh foi tin* spuds < )m a icitadi mgdd, when the moon 
aimed \ mud) diu,t is pt t hi lull, all t he peoph men, women 
and < lit Id: < u join m i aiahig a gi eat shout, and so tiii ve tile 
spirit^ b u k to l nnid 

' \ pr> uliaf i itstotn prevails of yvianng, a > charms, 
\ at u m- pail- oi Bn body of a dei eased 11 1 at i ve On her 
brei-t, suspemlfil by a piece ot string imitul her neck, a 
widow' \vr 11 - lu r late lnF b.i nil's lows r juwg tlie full set c>t 
lieBi looking ghasflv a ml gum f he small bones of the 
a) mm and leg. aie taken out soon aitei death, and formed 
into spoons, whic h ai < usi d to put Imu* into the mouth when 
rating lx td nut o,\lv this week a chief died m a village 
turec Hide- from us, and a leg and an arm, for the above 
pm jid-c, were bi ought to our village by some relatives as 
ih< ir pot turn oi their dead friend 

“ An evidence of the* pax-uniate nature of tins people is 
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seen in the comparatively frequent attempts at suicide. 
Their method is to climb into the top branches of a high 
tree, and, after tying the ankles together, to throw them¬ 
selves down. During the last twelve months two attempts 
near our home were successful, and several othets were 
prevented. In some cases the causes were trivial One 
young man allowed his anger to master him because his 
wife had smoked a small piece of tobacco belonging to him ; 
he fell from the tree across a piece of root, which was above 
ground and broke bis neck A woman, middle aged and 
childless, who had become jealous, climbed into a tree near 
her house, and calling out 1 Good-bye ’ to her btother in 
the village, instantly threw herself down Palling on her 
head she died m a few hours , the thick skin on the scaly) 
was rut, but so far as l could see the skull was not broken ” 
Some of the minor magical customs of Polynesia are 
worthy ot note Natives of the Duke of York group 
believe that bv peisistcnt falling upon a man whom they 
wish to get hold of he will by their < all be drawn to them, 
even from a great distance The natives will not eat 
or drink when at sea In New Guinea and Fiji tie* c ustom 
prevails of cutting off a finger joint in token of mom mug 
for a near relative, as do the bushineti ol South Alnca 
(See .Magic, Prehistoric.) They firmly believe m mer¬ 
maids, tailed men and dwarfs, and regaiding these 
they are most positive m their assertions The natives of 
the Duke of Yoi k gimip m fact (ha fared to a missionary 
that thev had caught a mermaid, who had married a 
certain native, and that the pair had seveial ol a f,mnl\ , 
“but unfortunately," says the telatei of this stoi v, T 
could never get to see them " Like* many othei rc.ce-,, the 
Polynesians woi k themselves into a gieat st.ite of terror 
whenever an e< lipse takes place, and during the phenome¬ 
non they beat drums, shout and m\ oke t heir gods 

in Samoa magic is not practised to sm li an extent as in 
other Melanesian gioups, although tin* soireror still exists 
He is, however, much more sophisticated, and instead ol 
asking merely for any trifling object connected with tlie 
person whom lie desires to bewitch, lie demands property, 
such as valuable mats and other things which are of use 
to him. His mod a s opcraudi was to get into communication 
with his god, who entered the soicerei’s body, which became 
violently coat orb'd and convulsed The assembled native's 

would then hear a voice speaking fiom behind a seieeii, 
probably a ventriloquial eHorl, wlm h asserted the presence 
of the god invoked Sickness was generally believed to be 
caused by the anger of some god, who could thus be con¬ 
cealed by the priest or wizard and duly placated The 
“ god ” invariably required some present of substantial 
value, such as a piece of land, a canoe, or other properly, 
and if the priest happens to know of a particular l> valuable 
object belonging to the person who supposed himself 
bewitched, he stipulates that it shall be* given up to lum. 
This caste of priests is known as taula-aitu, and also act as 

medicine-men. 

Polytrix ! This is almost the only example of an inauspicious 
stone. It caused tlu; hair to fall ott the* head ot anyone* 
who had it about Ins person. 

Pontica : A blue stone with red stars, or drops and lines like 
blood. It compels the devil to answer questions, and puts 
him to flight 

Poppy Seeds : Divination by smoke was sometimes practised 
by magicians. A few jasmine or poppy seeds were flung 
upon burning coals, for this purpose , if the smoke rose 
lightly and ascended straight into the heavens, it augured 
well ; but if it hung about it was regarded as a bad omen. 
Pordage : (See Visions.) 

Porka : ( See Slavs.) 

Port of Fortune : (See Astrology.) 

Postel, Guillaume : A visionary of the sixteenth century, 


born m the diocese of Avranches. He was so precocious 
that at fourteen years of age he was made master of a 
school It is said that he was in the habit of reading the 
most profound works of the Jewish rabbis, and the vivacity 
ot his imagination threw Inin into constant troubles, fiom 
which he had the greatest difficulty in extricating himself. 
He believed that he had been called by God to rc-uiute 
all men under one law, either by reason or the sword The 
pope and the king of Fiance were to be the cavil and religious 
head, of his new republic lie was made Almoner to a 
hospital at Venice, where he came under the influence ot a 
woman called Mere Jeanne, who had visions which had 
turned her head .Because ot Ins heterodox preachings, 
Posiel was dcnounc ed as a heretic, but lattei ly was legarded 
as merely mad After having travelled somewhat exten¬ 
sively in the Fast, and having wiitteu several works in 
winch he dealt with the visions of his coadjutor, he retired 
to the priory of St .Martm-des-Clumps at Pans, where he 
died jxmitent in ij.Hi 

Posthumous Letters: Many mvestigatois of psychic science, 
members of the Soc iety for Psychic Research and others, 
have l< ft sealed letter., whose c.onLents are known only to 
tin* wi i tea On the dentil of the writer, and before the 
letter shall have been opened, an attempt is made by a 
medium to reveal the contents By tins means it is hoped 
to pi me tin* m tnahty <»i othei wise of spirit communication, 
for, sime only the wilier knows what the letter contains* 
it is pie mined that on his death this knowledge can only 
be communicated through lus disuunate spirit this 
h\ pothesis < c i tainly ovet looks the fai t that the information 
might be telep ithn ally acquired during the wliter's life- 
linn* by a still living person, and so conveyed to tin* medium. 
As yet, howevei, hypotheses an* premature, tor no attempt 
of the land has met wit h sinking sm i ess 

Powder of Projection : A powder which assisted the alchemist 
in the transmutation ol base metal into pure gold. (See 
Seton.) 

Powder of Sympathy : A lemedy which, by its application 
to the weapon which had caused a wound, was supposed 
to (*ure the hurt Flu . method was m vogue* during the 
ivigils of James I ;iutl Charles I , and its duel exponent 
was a gentleman named Sn Ivenelm Pigby. An abstract 
of Ins them\, contained m an addiess given betore an 
assembly ot nobles and learned men at Montpellier in 
France, may be seen in Pettigiew's Superstition* connected 
with Medmue and Surgery The following is the recipe 
toi tlu* powder - ’ fake Roman vitriol six in eight ounces, 
bent it very small in a mmtar, silt it through a fine sieve 
when flic sun eateis Leo ; keep it in the he.it of the sun by 
day, and dry by night.” This art has been treated by some 
authors with belief, and by others with unbelieving wit : 
Wrcntels says — ‘ It the superstitious person be wounded 
by any chance, he applies tlu* salve, not to the wound, but, 
what is more* effectual to the weapon by which lie received 
it ” 

Pozenne Vile : (her* Slavs.) 

Pratyshara : One of the initial Stages of yoga practice 

Precipitation of Matter : One ot the phenomena of spiritual¬ 
ism which least admits of a rational explanation is that 
known as the ' passing of solids through solids.” The 
statement of the hypothetical fourth dimension of space is 
an attempt at a solution ot the problem ; so also is the 
theory ot ‘ precipitation of matter.” The latter suggests 
that before one solid body passes through another it is 
resolved into its component atoms, to be precipitated in its 
original form when the passage is accomplished. M. 
Camille Flammauon found a parallel to this process in the 
passage ol a piece of ice—a solid—through a napkin. The 
ice passes through the napkin in the form of water, and 
may afterwards be re-frozen. This is matter passing. 
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through matter, a so!p.yymg through a solid, aftei it lias 
undergone a change of tondition \iul we art* only rany- 
ing out M. Rlanrrurion’s tnfetem e in suggesting that it is 
something analogous to this process which occurs m all 
cases of solids ]) losing through solids. 

Prelati : {Set Gillis de Laval.) 

Premonition: An linpmssional warning of a future event 
Premonitions mav unge from \ugue feeling-, ol disquiet, 
suggestive of impending disastet. to a< tipi I lialhu unitioiis, 
whether visual oi auditotv Dreams are ireq item velin les 
of premonitions, cither dnect or s\ mbolu .d, and then* .ae 
countless instances ot vmnlunl dreams Ju sin h rases it. 
is hard to say whether the warning inav have come iiom 
an external soilin', a- *-pintualists even, or wliethei the 
pm tended catasti opiie ma\ have le-mlted, m juit, at 
least, fiom auto-suggest i m The latter is plainly tin* 
explanation of another form ot pn m-unUn'i - re. the 
predictions made n jntuuD m the magm tu oi rtydunn- 
lb lu 1 1 a nee with 1 eg.ud to then maladies flu* magm*tic 
subject who ]>iopht'Si(d that his malady would oath a 
crisis oti a teitam date seveial weeks ahead, probably 
himself att(*ndc«l subronsi i mslv to tiie fuddling ol his 
prophe < y .Might not t he sa me flung happ« n m \ endn al 
dreams and lialhu matjons 1 We know that a subject 
obeying a post-li vpno( ic suggestion will uea\e his at lion 
quite nat me ll\ into the mi i i on ml mg t n< must a in < though 
tin* \eiy moment of its pcifoimame mav hive been hxed 
t i ion 11 vs beioi e 1 hat the dieanu'i mul lialhu m.J m! sub¬ 

ject also might suggest and fulfil then p) nnomtloHs, (ltlui 
directly or by b It pat hn cotiiin unu alum ol tin smigfstion 
to anothei agtnt, dons not mem vciy fai frshlied m me 
probable Then tin*]'* is, of i musi , coincidence It is 
impossible lent th it a < m nil piopoitnm of verified pit w<>m- 
twth should i>e the re-ult of conn idem e Possiblv, aDo, 
sin It impressions, whether tln*\ remain vague forebodings 
oi arc* einliulud in dn ane m otherwise, must at times be 1 
suIhoim lmn lnlen'iues drawn fiom an .u kited , it obscme, 
peieeptiou of existing facts As mk h, unit c c 1, thc\ atc not 
to be lightly heated Vet my frequently pu monition , 
prove to he entree tv eroundlcws, c'\en the most nupic ,sivc* 
ones, where the w aiming is emphasized by a ghost lv v lsitanl 

Prenestine Lots, The: or Soitu s f'ti m^hna' A method ot 

divination b\ lots, in vogue' in Italv Tin* letteis of the 
alphabet were pin' ed in an urn vv hn li was shaken, <i,nd the 
letters then tunic d out on the floor , the words thus foi nu d 
were received a- oim ns In the least this method of 
divination is still common 

PretU (a departed ghost) The form which the Hindus 
believe the soul taker after death this ghost inhabits 
a body of the size* of a man’s thumb, and remains in the 
keeping of Yunm, the judge of flu* dead Punishment is 
inflicted oil the* I\etu, whoso body is enlarged for tins 
purpose and is stieiigthenecl to elicitin' soitow At the 
end of a year the soul is delivered from this '-talc* by the 
performance of the bhraddhu, and is IrmsLited to tin* 
heaven c'f tin* lhiree>, where it is rewarded for its good 
deeds Aftei wards, m a different body, the soul enteis its 
final abode d lie parlor mam e of the Shraddhu is abos- 
lutcly necessary to escape from the 1 ’ictn condition 

Prophecy : 111 an early state* of society, the* prophet and 

shaman weie probably one and the same, as is still the 
case among primitiv e peoples It is difficult to say v\ hether 
the olfices of the* prophet are more truly religious or magical 
He is usually a priest, but the ability to look into the future 
and read its portents can scarcely be* called a religious 
attribute. In many instances prophecy is merely utter¬ 
ances in the ecstatic condition. We know that the python¬ 
esses attached to the oracles of ancient Greece uttered 
prophetic words under the influences of natural gases or 
drugs ; and when the mediune-men of most savage tribes 


attempt to peer into the* futute, they usually attain a 
condition of ecM isv bv taking some ding, the action of 
which is well known to them i hit this was not always 
the case , the* sham in often summoned a spnit to Ins aid 
to discover what portent ■> and truths he m the* futuie, 
but thisciunot la* calk'd jirOphcc v Neither is divination 
ptopJu ( v in t he* ti ue sen a* of the lei m, as ai t lfu ial aids aic* 
employed, and n is merely 1>\ flu* appcatam < of cc'Mam 
objc'i ts that the* augin t an pt eli ml to piedn t ful me e\ c*nts 
We often find piophnf disas-oc i.it<*d from lhc ecstatic 
condition, a -> for ex unple aonong the pioplu ts ol Isi a el, w ho 
oc< upn d thrills* l\e- m gieal nn isme with the* calm 
statement of lutim political * vents, oi t ho* e piiesfs of the 
Mac .1 Indians of ( rut i a I Ameina known as ( hilt in Ualaw, 
who at stalc'd mfr i \. Is m t lie v ear made t n tain statements 
tegaidmg the pel md which lav i num cl ial c*h before* them 
Is pf i'phi't v then to be leg.i t dt if as a d i! c'c t uttri am e of t lie 
clei t v, taking man as his innulhpiec e, ot flu stafrmenf of 
one who se*. les iijspn,itton from the fountain of wisdom ? 
'fee linn alb , both ,ia tine of piopha y, lot v\ c* luid if 
stated m ■ ■ i r i p t u i * 1 t li.it vein'll flic deit\ desned fo coin- 
in unu he with man lu < hose t c rt am pc i soil > ,,s In mouth 
pane- \ g u n i udivid u al . [.of t c u flic' same . s those t lioseil 
i)V (iih|v applied to the dc'ity |oi nispnatnui in uilual 
moirunls P) <>ptu,i, v then inav be the utteiame, of (.oil 
bv flu* nuditim of flu piacticallv' mu oiisc unis '.li.uiun or 
<-c ei, or flu oisjuicd nth taitce of that peisoii after inspira¬ 
tion has be< n sniigid horn tin* <h it \ 

In aiu'u nt W-viia flu piWplulu <la->s wen* called 
meaning to call" oi .iiiiioiiiki a game piu.tr- 
abl\ adopted [nun that ot flu* god, Nabi u, I he 'peakri or 
pi ot l.tiinc r of destiny,, t lie fable t of vvliuli he lira tiln d 
Among t lie am lent I h bn Ws the pi oplief c a. Ik d uahlnu, 

a I ioi row ed title' probable adopted fiom the' ( maamtes 
d hat 1-, not to-sav, however, that the Hebrew p<ffr}rj-'iui wen* 
nulebtc'd to the sm i minding peoples, fm Ibefr pmphetu 
sv stem winch a ppeais to have been of a nun h lot tier type 
than that of the (aiiaantfr peoples Pioplu ts appeal to 
have swatnud in Talc stun* m biblual tiuu*-, and w'e arc* 
told Iliad lout huiulnd |)ioj>hets ot Jiaal sat at Jezebc'l's 
tabk* Hie fact that tfic'V vvru piophets of this deifv 
Would alnio't go to prow that tlie\ wc'ie also pnesfs We 
find that 111" inert c c lebrated jnopliets of laael belonged 
to the' mafhein ju u nmi ol that counliy, which was more* 
sulijec ( to the influence of lhc ( nnnaiiites 1 ater, dr-tinet 
prop In tie socic'tus were burned, flu* chief mason for 
wdioo* e\istc*nce a,j)|iear> to hav< been flu* presetv'ation ot 
nation dity , and tins < las-, appears to have absot bed the 
oleic l castes ot seens and magicians, and to some extent to 
hav e taken ov <u flu n offices Some' oi tin* 1 if ei prophets,- - 
Mu all, for example appear to hav e regarded sonic ol these 
lesser set rs as mere div inns, who wen* in realrty not unlike 
the prophets of JVial Wiffi Amos pray be* said to have* 
commenced .i new school ot pmptwiv the canonical 
prophets, who vvem .ilso authois and historians, and who 
disclaimed all connection with men* piofessional prophets 
The general idea m Hebrew Pak'stine w.v-. that ^ ahvc*h, 
or God, was in the closest possible touch with the* prophets, 
and that he would do iiotlung without revealing it to them 
The greatest iinjmtlamc* wms givc'ir to then utterances, 
which more than om e determined the* fate of the tuition 
Indeed no people has lent so close- an ear to the; utterance 
of then prophetic' class as did the Jews of old times 

In ancient < •reece. the piophetic class were generally 
found atlached to the oiacley and in Rome* wen? repre¬ 
sented by tlu; auguis. In frgypt the priests of Ra at 
Memphis acted as prophets, as, peihaps, did those of Hckt 
Among the ancient Celts and lentous, prophecy was fre¬ 
quent, the; prophetic agent usually placing him or herself 
in the ecstatic condition. The Druids were famous piacti- 
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tinners of llic prophetic art, and some of tlrnir utteianccs 
may be still extant ill the so-called Prophecies of Mcihn. 

In Ament a, .is has been stated, prophetic utteram e took 
pnu tieally the saint' forms as m Km ope and Ana ( aptam 
Jonathan Tarver, an t'arlv travt'lli'r m Noith America, 
cites a peculiar instance when* the seem ol a certain tribe 
stated thot a famine would Ik* ended bv assistant e being 
sent from anotlit'V tribe at a tritam hm.it on the following 
day At the very moment mentioned bv them a canoe 
rounded a headland, bringing nt'ws of relief A strange 
story was told in the Atlantic Monthly some years ago by 
traveller among the Plains tubes, who stab d that an 
Indian muhcine-mau had piophesied the coming uf him- 
st'lf anti his companions to Ins lube two d.ivs before then 
arrival among them 

Prophecy of Count Bombast : (See Alary.) 

Prophetic Books : (sw Blake.) 

Prout, Dr. : (Vr Alchemy.) 

Psychic: A sensitive^ one sitsi t»] > 1 ll >U* to psychic influences 
A psvt hu js not netessanly ;i mtdiiim, mile-- he is sulti- 
ciently sensitive to be < out rolled b\ disembodied spirits 
The term />s yihu mcluth's tht' somnambule, Ibe magnetic or 
mesmeric subject, anyone who is m any decree sensitive. 
According to one view, all men an* in some measure sus¬ 
ceptible to spiritual influence-', mid to th it extent deserve 
the name of psychu 

Psychic Body : A xpintualist<U term variously .tpphed to an 
impalpable body whit h clot lies the soul on tie great 
dissolution," or to the soul iKelf Sergeant (ox m his 
Mtchanism oj Man deilens that the seul quite distmet 
ftom mind, oi intelligence, whu h is onl\ a function of the 
biain is lomposed of .attenuated mat t er, and has the c.nic 
dorm as tht» pliwinl body, which it peuneates in every 
part Krorn the soul radiates the psyche huge, by means 
of whu h all the; wonders of spiritualism ate perfmmed 
Thiough its agency man becomes bin lowed with telekinetic 
and clairvoyant powers, and with its aid lie can affect 
such natur >J fortes as gravitation Wlu'n free ol the body 
the soul can travel at a lightning speed, nor is it hindered 
by such material objects as stone walls or closed doors 
The P' vi hli body is also regarded as an mh rmediai y bet ween 
the physical body and the* soul, a sort of envelope, more 
material than the soul lt'-elf, which encloses it at cleith It 
is this envelope*, tin* psythn body or net et ageist,, whit li 
becomes visible at a materialisation by attiacting to itself 
other and still moic m itt'nal p utu h's In time the /oy< hie 
body dt'cays juM as did the plivsird, and leaves the* soul 
free Pining the trance the soul It .iw-, the bods’, but the 
vital functions aic continued by the p - yt iut b >dv 

Psychical Research : A term covering all m u'ntdic investiga¬ 
tion into the* obscure phenomena t ounce t ed with the 
so-e.illc‘d “ sujieinatm«il< ’ undertaken with a view to their 
c'luc idation Certain of these phenomena air known all 
over the world, and have* re*m lined pra< tic ally unaltered 
almost smee prelnstoiic time's Such arc* the phenomena 
of levitation, the hre-nalnal, c i ystal-gazmg, thought- 
reading and appai itions, and wheurvci those we re met with 
there was seldom lacking the c ntn ll enquiry of some 
psychical researchc'r, not boine away on the tide of popular 
credulity, but reserving some of Ins judgment for the 
impartial invc->tigntion of the manifestations Thus (hiulc, 
in Ins Select Cases of Cousin nee touching Witches and 
Witchcraft (London, 1O4O), s iy-, • “ But the more prodigious 
or stupendous (of the feats mentioned in the witches’ con¬ 
fessions) are effected ineerly by the devill , the witch all the 
while either in a rapt ecstasie, a charmed sleepe, or a 
melancholy dreame ; and the witches' imagination, phan¬ 
tasm, common sense, mil) deluded with what is now clone, 
or pretended " And a few other waiters of the same period 
arrived at .1 similar conclusion. The result of m my of these 


mediaeval recoids was to confirm the genuineness of the 
phenomena witnessed, but here and then', even 111 thoso 
da>s, there were sceptics who refused to see 111 them any 
supernatural significance Poltergeist disturbances, again, 
came m fm a bn ge share of attention and investigation, to 
which, indeed, thev seemed to lend tliem-icdves 1 he case 
of the Prmnmer of Tedvvorth was examined by Joseph 
(ilailv 1 1 , and the lesulis set fmth 111 his Saddacisimns 
1 mnnphaliis, published 111 10<>H file Kpvvcnth Case, which 
occiured 111 the house of John Wesley’s father, called 
forth many comments, as did also the ( nek bane Ghost, 
the' Stoekwell Poltergeist and many others The Animal 
M iguetisls and their successors the Mesmerists* may, in a 
niannei, be considered psychical researchers, since these 
vat mills of hvpnons were the fi nits uf prolonged investiga¬ 
tion into the phenomena which indubitably existed m 
(oniU'Ctimi with the trance state* If their speculations 
wc'ie wild and iht u* ('uejiuiies failed to elicit the truth of 
tht* matter, it was but natural, at that stage 1 of scientific 
progress, that they should be so And here and theie even 
m the' waitings of Paiacclsus and Me-unei we find that they 
had glimpses of Scientific truths whu h were in advance of 
then age, fmeshadowmg •> of sen mifie discoveries which 
weie to pirn e the triumph of future 1 generations The 
foimer, for ex unple, states in lus writings: L»v the 

magic power of the will, a person on this side of the ocean 
may make a person on the other side hear what is said cm 
this side* The ethereal body of a, man may know what 

another man thinks at a distance of 100 miles and more 
fhis rends uncommonly like an anticipation of telepathy, 
which has attained to such lemarkable ptommence m 
recent years, though it is not now geneinllv attributed to 
‘ k the ethereal body of a man ’’ Such things as these would 
seem to entitle many of the mesmerists and the oldei mystics 
to tiic; designation of " psychical reseat c hers." 

As knowledge me leased and systematise*! methods came 
into use* these enquiries became 1 ever mme 1 searching and 
more; fruitful 111 elelmite results The introduction of 
modern spiritualism m 1848 undoubtedly gave* a remat kablo 
impetus to psychical research The moveine'nt was so 
widespread, its effects so apparent, th.it it was inevitable 
but that some* man of science should be drawn into an 
eximmatiou of the alleged phenomcn 1 Thus we lmd 
eng igcd in the 1 mVNttgallon of spiritualism Cai penter, 
Faraday and Dc* Morgan, and oil the Continent Count de 
Giqutiu, M Thury and Zollner One of the; mosj im¬ 
port mt of individual investigators was undoubtedly 
Sir William Crookes, whir worked independently foi some 
time befotc the founding of the* Society tor ICyJncal 
Rest tv l h 

II ovvever, although much good work was clone by inde¬ 
pendent students of 'psychic scieuee," as it c: unc to be 
called, and by such societies as the Ihah'Ctic'.il Society (q v.) 
and the 1 S\Oiologu al Society (q v ), it was not until 1882 
that a comcrtc'd and c arefully-org mised attempt was 
mule; to c 4 m id ite thorn obsc urc* ])roblc*ms which had so 
long puzzled the wj{s oi learned and simple* In that year 
was founded the Society for Psychical Re scan h, with the 
object of ex unming 111 a scientific and impartial spirit the 
realm of the supern itur.il Tire following passage from 
the Society's origin il prospectus, quoted by Mr. Pod more 
in his Maturahsation of the Supernatant 1 , indicates with 
sufficient clearness its aim and proposed methods. 

It has been widely felt that the present is an opportune 
time for miking an organised and sytemalic attempt to 
investigate that large group of debatable phenomena 
designated by such terms as mesmeric, psychical, and 
spiritualistic 

From the recorded testimony of many competent 
witnesses, past and present, including observations recently 
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made by scientific men of eminence in various countries, 
there appears to be, amid much delusion and doc option, an 
important body of Bunai kable phenomena, winch art. 
pnma facie inexplicable on any generally recognised 
hypothesis, and winch, if iiu onlestably established, would 
be of the highest possible v.ilue 

“ The task of examining such residual phenomena has 
often been undertaken by individual elfort, but neyer 
hitherlo by a sc iriitilie Mxiety organised on a sufficiently 
broad basis 

Idle tirst president of the Society was Piofessor Ilenrv 
Sidgwick, and among later presidents weie Professor 
.Balfour Stewart, Professor William James, Sir William 
Brookes, Mr. A J Balfoui, Professor Pit het and Sir Olivei 
Lodge, while prominent among the original members weie 
Prank Podniore, P W 11 Myers, Pdnvund (miney, Pro- 
fessor Bairett, Rev Stainton Moses and Mrs Sidgwick 
Lord Rayleigh and Andrew Lang were also early members 
of the Society Hood work was done m America m con¬ 
nection with the Society by Dr Hodgson and Professor 
Hyslop. On the continent Loinbroso, Maxwell, ranulie 
Plammaiion, and Piofessor Kichet— all men of the highest 
standing m their respective branches of science —con¬ 
ducted exhaustive icsearthes into the phenomena of 
spiritualism, chielly m connection with the Italian medium 
Eusapia Pa!lad 1110 

At tirst the members of the Society for Psychical l\csea>ch 
foil mi it < oiiNement to work 111 concert, but as they became 
more conversant with the broad outline's of the subject, it 
was judged necessary for certain sections or individuals to 
specialise m various biam lies The 01 iginal })lan sketched 
roughly m 1 <S8j grouped' the phenoimma under live dilferent 
heads, each of whu h was placed undei the direction of <1 
separate Committee 

1 —An examination of the nature and extent of any 
influence winch may be exerted by one mind upon another, 
apart -fiom any generally recognised mode of perception, 
(lion Sec of Committee, Professor W P Bairett ) 

^ —The study of hypnotism, and the forms of so-called 
mesmeric trance, with its alleged insensibility to p.iin , 
clairvoyance, and otliei allied-phenomena (II011. Sec of 
Committee, Dr H Wyld ) 

3 —A cntical revision of Reichenbach's reseaiches with 
certain organisations tailed ‘'.sensitive, 1 ' and ail inquiry 
whetht'r such organisations possess any power of pert option 
beyond a highly-exalted sensibility of the recognised 
sensory organs (Hon Sec of Committee,. Walter II 
Co If in ) 

3 —\ t .ireful investigation of any reports, resting on 
strong testimony, regarding apparitions at the moment of 
death, or otherwise, or regarding disturbances m houses 
reputed to be haunted (Hon Sec of Committee, llensleigh 
Wedgwood.) 

5 -An enquiry into the vatious physical phenomena 
commonly called spi 1 ltualistic , with an attempt to discover 
their causes and general law's. (Hon Sec , Dr. C Lockhart 
Robertson ) 

Besides these there was a Committee 1 appointed to con¬ 
sider the literature of the subject, having as its honorary 
secretaries Edmund Burney and Prederic W. II. Myers, 
who, with Mr. Pod more, collected a number of historic 
instances. Of the various heads, however, the first is now 
generally considered the most important, and is certainly 
that which has yielded the best results to investigators In 
the ease of hypnotism it is laigely through the exertions of 
psychical researchers that it has been admitted to the 
sphere of legitimate physiology, whereas it was formerly 
classed among doubtful phenomena, even at the time the 
Society was founded The examination of Reichenbach’s 
claims to having discovered a new psychic fluid or force— 


odyle (q v.)—w'liich issued like flame fiom the points of a 
magnet or the human hnger-tips, was at length abandoned, 
nothing having been found to \enfv his tonilunons which, 
however, previous to this had been laigely accejiti d file 
investigations m connection with appal it 1011s and haunted 
house*:, and with the spirit 11,ihstu phenomena, are still 
proceeding, though on the whole no definite < oik lu.sion has 
b< i’ll arm ed at Though the mcmbci *> of the Sot ietv under¬ 
took to t. airv out their 1nvest1g.it 1011s in an < ntirely unbiased 
spirit, and though those members who joined the Society 
ongmalh as avowed spiritualists soon dropped out, yet 
alt' r prolonged and exhaustive rescan h the opinion of the 
various investigators often showed marked divergence So 
far fiom being ]>ledg< d to ai 1 cpl a spmt, 01 any other 
hypothesis, it was expre->slv stated m a note appended to 
the prospect u-> that ‘ Membership of this Society does not 
lmjily the ae< eptam e of any purticulai expl.mation of the 
phenomena in\ e->Ug it eel, nor any belief as to the operation, 
m the physnal woild, <>f foices other than those recognised 
bv Phvsical ScK'iHe 1 ' Nevertheless Mr Mgers and Sir 
Oliver Lodge, to take two notable instances, found the 
evidence sufficient to convince' them of the 1 operation 111 tho 
phvsual world of disembodied intelligences, who manifest 
themselves thiough the organism of the " medium " or 
^sensitive" Mr Pod more, 011 the 1 other hand, wms the 
exponent of a U leputhie theory \n> phase of the mam- 
iestatiohs ” winch was not explicable by means of such 
known physiological facts as suggestion and hvpencsthesia, 
the so-caihd " sulx onscious wluspeilbg,' 1 exaltation of 
memory and automatism, 01 the' untanuhar but piesumably 
natural telepathy, must, ac< ording to him, fall under the 
giave suspicion of fraud Ills theoiy of poltergeists, for 
example, by which he icgards these' uncanny disturbances 
as being the wot 1c ot naughty children, does not adnut the 
inft rvimtioii of a mischievous disemhoched spirit In 
coincident hallucination, again, In' cotisnleis telepathy a 
suitable explanation, as well as 111 all c ases of ' pei sonation " 
by the medium I Lis vn-w -one that was dialed by Andrew 
Lang and otliei s—was that if telepathy were once estab¬ 
lished the spirit hypothesis would not only be unnecessary, 
but impossible ot pioof 

'The most important of telepathic experiments were those 
conduc led by Professor and Mrs Sidgwick 111 lHSq-qr The 
pgfcquents weie hypnotised by Mr (I A Smith, who also 
acted as agent, and the matter to be. transmitted consisted 
at first of numbers and later of mental pictures The 
agent and percipient were generally separated by a scream, 
or were sometimes 111 diffeicnt rooms, though the lcsults 111 
the latter case were perceptibly less satisfactory On the 
whole', however, the percentage of correct guesses was far 
above* that which the: doctrine of chance warranted, and the 
experiments did much to encourage a bcdicf that some 
hitherto unknown mode of communu ation existed More 
recently the* Bailee communiration of Mis Piper would 
seem to point to some such theory, though Mi Myers, 
Dr 1 lodgsejn and Dr Hyslop, who conducted a very pro¬ 
found investigation into those (.ommumcations, weie m- 
chneel to believe that t he spirits of the dead weie the agencies 
in this case Telepathy cannot ye:t be consuleied as proved. 
At the lx'st it is merely a surmise, which, if it could be 
established, would provide a natural explanation for much 
of the so-called occult phenomena. Even its most ardent 
protagonists admit that its action is extremely uncertain 
and experiment correspondingly difficult. Nevertheless, 
each year sees an increasing body of suentihe and popular 
opinion favomable to the theory, so that we may hope 
that the surmised mode of communication may at last be 
within a reasonable distance of becoming an acknowledged 
fact. The machinery of telepathy is generally supposed to 
be m the foim of ethereal vibrations, or “ brain waves," 
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acting m accordance with natural laws, though Mr herald 
Balfour and other, incline to an entirely metamorphosed 
theory, urging, e g , that tin; action docs not conform to 
the law of inverse squares 

The subject of hallucinations, coincidental or otherwise, 
has also been largely investigated in recent years, and has 
been found to be closely connected with the question of 
telepathy. Apparitions were m former tunes regarded as 
the “ doubles " or “ ethereal bodies ” of the persons they 
represented, but they .ire not now considered to be other¬ 
wise than subjective. Nevertheless the study ot " coinci¬ 
dental hallucinations ”—i a , hallucinatory apparitions 
which coincide with the death of the pel son rcpiesented, 
or with some otliei crises m Ins life—raises the question as 
to whether the agent may not pioducc such an hallut m it ion 
in the mmd of the percipient by the exorcise of telepathic 
influence, which may be judged to be more powerful dmmg 
an emotional crisis Now hallucinations have been shown 
to be fairly common among sane people, about one person 
in ten having experienced one or more But the chance, 
that such an hallucination should coincide with the death 
of the person it iepresents are about, 1 in 19,000 , that is, 
if no other taetm than < bailee determine, their ratio With 
a view to ascertaining whether coincidental hallucinations 
did actually bear a lngher proportion to the total number 
of hallm illation, than choice would justify, the Society 
for ISychital Research took a census m 18S9 and tie* three 
or font years immediately following Professor Sidgwick 
and a committee ot members of the Society condm ted the 
invcstigutious and punted forms were distuhutcd among 
.| in acc i edited agents ol the Society, me hiding, besides it 1 , 
own members, many medical men and others belonging to 
the professional classes, all ol whom gave their serviced 
without lee in the interests of science, I11 all some 17,000 
persons were que dinned, and negative* as well as alhrmative 
answers were sent m just as they were received, the agents 
being specially 111strue ted to make* no disc rimmatioa between 
the various replies Out ot 8374 men (>35 had had an 
hallucination, and 1029 out of 8928 women - 9 9 ( \> ol the 
total When ample allowance had been nude for defects 
of memory with regard to early hallucinations by multi¬ 
plying the 322 recognised and definite case's by q, it was 
found that (>2 coincided with a death , but, again making 
allowance's, tins number was reduced to 30 Thus we tind 
1 coincidental hallucination in 4} vs here, theie being no 
causal connection we should expect 1 111 19,000 Clearly, 
then, it these figures be taken, there must be some eausal 
connection between the death and the* appallturn, vvhethei 
it be a sjnrituahstie or telepathic theory that may be used. 
Though it be true that memory plays strange tricks, yet is 
it difficult to understand how persons of education and 
standing could write down and attest minute-, and dated 
records of events that never happened. 

Apart from telepathy, wlneli because it postulates the 
working of a hitherto unknown natural law, takes premier 
place, perhaps the most interesting field of research is that 
of automatism. Trance wilting-, and utterances have 
been known since the earhe.t times, wiicm they were 
attributed to demoniac po.session, or, sometimes, angelic 
possession. By means of plain hetto, ouija, and such 
contrivances many people are able to write ant >m Uically 
and divulge inhumation which they them..clvc. were 
unaware ol possessing But heie again the phenomena 
are purely subjective, and are the re mil of cerebral dissoc u- 
tion, such a-. 111 iv be induced m hypnosis In tills state 
exaltation of the memory miy occur, and thus account tor 
such phenomena as the speaking m foreign tongue, with 
which the agent is but ill-acquainted Oi, conceivably, 
cerebral dissociation may produce a sensitiveness to 
telepathic influences, as would seem apparent 111 the case of 


Mrs Finer whose automatic productions m writing and 
spe’ikm*' have supplied investigators with plentiful material 
of recent years, and have done more, perhaps, than any¬ 
thin" else to Stimulate an inteiest 111 so-called spiritualistic 
phenomena In connection with the “ physical ” phenom- 
e ni -probably n<> the result ot automatism than the 
••subjective," though in a different direction—the Italian 
medium Kusopia Falladmo ha. iw.i carefully studied by 
nianv eminent investigator, both 1.1 (beat I ntam and onthe 
Coutmeut, with the lesult that Camille blammanon I ro- 
fe.sor Kichet Sir Oliver Lodge—to mention only a lew — 
hive s itisfiud them.elves with regaid to the genuineness 
ot some of her phenomen 1 

On the whole, even if psychical irsearch has not succeeded in 
clc'monstrating such matters as the immmtahty of the soul 
or the possibility of communication between the living and 
the de id it has done good work in widening the' held 01 

... Ultl tlu'r.ipcutus .mil m ‘“''"g- 1 '*' 1 1o V 

th"it (lootiin*of iiu'iif.tion wlm h mik'- thotimcoE Jjcitr.ma 
,uvl nr,ml li.id m-vi-r been ojK-nlv iorfivra .mil acknowledged 
liv the mnlu-.il profession M.my ot tin- ol>s« me plurnom- 
on i iltending mesmerism, magnetism, wiLchcraft, poltei- 
geists, ,uul kindred subjects have been brought into line 
with modern scienltlic knowledge latfle more Hum 
thirty vears lias elap.ed since' the Society lor ironical 
Res cart h was founded, and probably in time' to come it will 
a< comphsh still more, both m romlmting exj>eriments ami 
investigations m connection with psychic phenomena, ami 
in educ ating the public m the use ot scientific methods and 
habits of thought m their dealings with the ‘ supernatural 
Psvchograph : An mstiument to facilitate automatic wilting 
U is composed oi a rotating disc, on which On* mediums 
finger-tips are placed, thus earning an index over the 
alphabet A similar contrivance was used by iioiessoi 
11 ire m his spiritualistic experiments 
Psychography : Writing produced without human contact, 
mid sujiposed to be the work of the spuds 
Psychological Society, The : The Psychological Society came 
into being 111 April, 1873, having as its foundet and pi e mlcnt 
Serge ml Cox, and numbering among its numbers* the Kev 
William St am Uni Moses, Mr Walter II Collin, and Mr. 
C C Massey The avowed aim ot tlu» Sot letv, as set toith 
in tlu* president's inaugural address, was the* elucidation 
of those spiritualistic and other problems now grouped 
under the team “ j>s>chiral icseatch,” and to which the 
Society somewhat loosely attached the designation ot 
psychology. To this end they proposed to collect and 
consider the available material bearing on psychic phenom¬ 
ena, but in reality they accomplished little ot any practical 
valnc*, as may be seen trorn Lneir published Proceedings 
(London, 1878) J'he pie-udent himsclt had not the 
necessary scientific cpiahhcations for ail investigator of 
such pheiiomen 1. J11 November;; 1879, on the death of its 

jiresident, the Society came to an eml. But though the 
Psychological Society regarded tlu* psychic phenomena from 
a mote or less popular standpoint, and conducted its 
investigations in a somewhat superficial manner, neverthe¬ 
less it contained that germ of scientific enquiry into the 
domain of psychic science wine h, a few years later, in the 
Society for Psychical Reseirch, was to raise* the study to a 
h'vel where it became worthy of the attention of philosopher 
aid scientist Hitherto those who vve r e s ilistied of the 
genuineness of the spiritualistic mirvels had tor the most 
j)irt been content to accept til’ 1 explanation of spirit 
intervention, but the Ps\n hological Society was the crystal¬ 
lisation of a snull body of “ lationahst " opinion which had 
existed since the* days of Mesmer Sergeant Cox, in his 
work, The Mechanism of Man st ites that “spirit" is 
rehned matter, or molecular matter split into its constituent 
atom-., which thus become imperceptible to our physical 
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organism ; a view which was possibly shared by the 
Psychological Society 

Psyehomancy : Divination by spirits or the art of evoking 
the dead (See Necromancy.) 

Psychometry : A term used by spiritualists to denote the 
faculty, supposed to be common among mediums, of lead¬ 
ing the characters, surroundings, etc of persons by holding 
in the hand small objects, such as a watch or mig, which 
they have hail in their possession. Tim honour ot haMng 
discovered the psychometric faculty belongs to Dr J R. 
But hanan, who classed it among the %K'm rs, and gave 1 it 
the name it bears. lbs theory is based on the belied that 
everything that has ever existed, every object, scene, event, 
that has occurred since the beginning of Ihe world, has 
left on the ether or astral light a tr.ice ot its being, indelible 
while the world endures , and not only on the ether, but 
likewise cm more palpable* objects, frees and stones and all 
manner of things Sounds also, and perfumes leave 
impressions on their surroundings Just as a photograph 
may be taken on a plate and remain invisible till it has 
been developed, so may those* psychometric “ photographs 
remain impalpable till the developing process has lx en 
applied. And that which is to bung them to light is-- 
the mind of the medium All mediums arc* said to possess 
the psychometric faculty m a gieatcr or less degiee t )nc 
authority, Professor William Denton, has declared th it he 
found it in one* man m every ten, and four women m ten 
Dr Buchanan’s earliest experiments, with his own students, 
showed that some of them weic able t<> distinguish the 
different metals merely by holding them m then hands 
On medical substances being put into then hands they 
exhibited such symptoms as might have' been oc casjomd if 
the substances were swallowed Later he found that some 
among them could diagnose* a patient's dise.ise simply by 
holding his hand Many persons of Ins acquaint.me e, on 
pressing a let ter against their forehead, could tell the 
character and surroundings of the writer, the (ircumstanc.es 
under which the letter was wntten and other particulais 
Some very curious stones are told of fossilised bones and 
teeth revealing to the Sensitives the animals they represent 
in the* midst of their prehistoric surroundings Professor 
Denton gave to his wife and mothei-in-law meteoric frag¬ 
ments and other substances, wrapped m paper and thor¬ 
oughly mixed to preclude the possibility ot telepathy, 
which caused them to see the appropiiate pic l ures 
Manv mediums who have since practised psvc honietry 
have become famous in their line As has been said, the 
modus is to hold m the hand or place against the forehead 
some sm ill object, such as a fragment ot clothing, a letter, 
or a watch, when tin* appropnatc visions are seen Psy- 
chometnsts may be entranced, but are generally in a con¬ 
dition scarcely varying from the normal The psyc hoinetnc 
pictures, printed presumably on the artu le to be psychonie- 
tnsecl, have* been likened to pictures borne in the memory, 
seemingly faded, yet ready t<> start into vividness when the 
right spnng is touched. We may likewise suppose that 
the rehearsed of bvgonc; tragedies so frequently witnessed 
in haunted house's, is really a psychometric, picture which 
at the original occurrence impressed itself cm the room. 
The same may be said of 1 ho sounds and perfumes which 
haunt certain houses. 

Psylli : A class of persons m Ancient Italy who had the power 
of charming serpents. Tins name is given by other writers 
to the snake-charmers of Africa, and it is said that the 
serpents twist round the bodies of these Psylli without 
doing them any injury, although the reptiles have not had 
their fangs extracted or broken. In Kalnra when a viper 
enters a house, the charmer is sent for, and he entices it 
out by the use of certain words. At other times music is 
used, and it is believed that the serpents understand what 


is said to them by the snake-charmers, so obedient are they. 

Purgatory of St. Patrick : (sVr Ireland.) 

Purrah, The : A secret society of the Tulka-Susus, an African 
tube who dwell between the Sierra Leone liver and Cape 
mount The Tulka consist ot live small e ommunities which 
together foim a description of republic. Kach group has 
its own duels and council, but all are unclci a controlling- 
power winch is called the Putrah Lach of the live com¬ 
munities lias also its own pm yah, from which is formed the 
great or geneial purrah, wlm h holds supreme svvav over the 
live bodies Before a native can join a dislnct pun ah, he 
musi be thirty years ot age, and ere he ( an be received into 
membership of the gieat purrah, Ik* must have reached the 
age ot lifty Thus the oldest members ot each district 
purrah are members of the head purrah On desiring 
admittance to the examination ioi the clistmt purrah, the 
relations of the* candidate must swear to kill him it he does 
not stand tile test, oi if he leveals tile mysteues and the 
secrets of tin* society. IToebemus sa _\s .— “In each 
distiu t belonging to a purrah there is a saciecl grove to 
Win* h the candidate is conducted, and where he must stay 
in a place assigned to lniu, living tor several months quite 
alone* in a hut, whither masked persons bring him food 
He must neither speak nor leave Ins appointed place of 
residem e. 

“ Should he venture into tlu* mu rounding foiest, he is 
as good as dead. 

1 After several mouths the candidate is admitted to 
stand Ins tnal, which is said to bo teinbie. Recennse is 
had to all the elements in order to gam satisfaction as to 
his tirmness and oimrage We are even assert'd that at 
these mysteues use is made oi fettered lions and leopards, 
tliat during the time ot the tests and enrolment the sac led 
groves echo with tear hit shrieks, that here gre.it tires are 
seen at night, that tormeiiv the lire Hared up in these 
mysterious woods m all dnec tious, that every outsider who 
through curiosity was templed to stray into the woods was 
mercilessly sacrificed, that foolish people who would have 
penetrated into them disappeared and were never heard of 
again. 

* If tire candidate stands all the Jests, he is admitted 
to the initiation. But lie must lost swear to keep all the 
secrets and without hesitation cair\ out the decisions of the 
purrah of his community and all the decrees ot the great 
head pm rah. If a member of the society belisn s it or 
revolts against if, he is c ondeinned to death, and tlu; sen¬ 
tence is olteii carried out in the bosom ol his family. When 
the criminal least expects it, a disguised, masked and aimed 
warrior appeals and sa> s to lnm . — 

“ ■ The great purrah sends thee death ' 

“ At these words everybody stands back, no one dares 
to offer the least resistance, and the victim is murdered. 

“ The Court of each distnc t purrah consists of twenty-live 
members, and from each of these separate courts five 
persons aie chosen, who constitute the great purrah, or 
the High Court of the geneial association Hence this 
also consists of twenty-five persons, who elect the head 
chief from their own body 

“ The special purrah of each community investigates 
the offence's committed m its district, sits in judgment 
on them, and sees that its sentences aie carried out. It 
makes peace between the powerful families, and stops 
their wranglings. 

“ The great purrah meets only cm special occasions, 
and pronounces judgment on those who betray the mysteries 
and secrets of the order, or on those who show themselves 
disobedient to its mandates. But usually it puts an end 
to the feuds that often break out between two communities 
belonging to the confederacy. When these begin to fight, 
after a few months of mutual hostilities, one or othci of 
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the parties, when they have inflicted sufficient injure on 
rat'h other, usuallv wants peace The commune repairs 
secret lv to the gie.it purrah , and invites it to become the 
mediator and put an mid to the strife 

"Thereupon the great pitnah meets m a nemtnl dis¬ 
trict, and win‘ii .ill are assembled announces to the • om- 
mimes at war that it cannot allow men who should live 
together as liioI hers, fricuuls and good neighbour's to 
wage war, to waste each others:’ lands, to plunder find burn , 
that it is time to put an end to these droolers , th.it tie* 
great purrah will liiquue into the < ause of the stole , that 
it requires that this should tease and decrees that all 
hostilities be forthwith arrested 

“ A mam fentun* of this arrangement is that, as soon 
as the* great purrah assemble-* to put a stop to t h“ feud, 
and until its decision is given, all the belligerent'' oi the 
two distiuts at wai aie forbidden to shed a dt<>p of blood , 
this always (' irnes with it the penalty of death Keiue 
ey.ervbody is careful not to infringe this dec rev and abstains 
from all hostilities 

" The session of the High (hunt lasts one month, during 
which it collects nil lnsessaiy mtonnution to asieitam 
which commune caused the piovoeution and tin* ruptuie 
At the* sanu* Lime it summons as many of the soi icty’s 
fighting-men as may be recpurpd to i ai ry out the cb'cmon 
When .ill the' necaosarv paitumlars are brought m, and 
everything is duty weighed, it sot ties tin* que-h ion by 
condemning the gmltv c onmmnt' to a four da\ s’ s/g lv 

“ The warriors wlio have to give ehoc t to this dv< vion 
are nil chosen fiom rhe neutral di-*trnts, they sit out bv 
night fioni the plate where the great purrah 1-* as-embled 
All are disguised, the face being coven d with an ugly mask, 
and armed with lighted torches and daggers They divide 
into bunds ot forty, 1111 y, oi sixty, and all meed unexpectedly 
before dawn m the district that they have to pillage, pro¬ 
claiming with fearful shouts the decision of tlie High (hunt 
On their approach men, women, children and old people, 
all take* to llight, that is, take* refuge m their house-,, and 
should anyone' be found m tin* fields, on the highway, oi m 
any other plac c*. lie i, either killed or earned otf and no 
more is ever he ird of him 

“The, brtoty obtained by such plundering is div tded into 
two parts, one of which i, given to the mpiied commune, 
the* other to the gieit pm raJi, which shates it with the 
warriors that have evei uted its decree 
lor their zeal, theft* obedience and loyalty 


* It one of the families m a commune subject to the 
purrah becomes too powerful and too fen mutable, the great 
purrah meets, and nearly always condems it to unexpected 
saek, which i-, carried out by night and, as usual, by masked 
and disguised men Should the heads of such a dangerous 
iainilv oftei any resistance, the\ an* killed, or carried oft, 
and conveyed to the depths of a sac. red and lonely grove 
where they-are tiled bv the putrah hu then insubordination ; 
tlie\ ate seldom heard oi again 

Such, m part, is the* « oust it lit ion of this extraordinary 
institution tts existence is knowm , the display of its 
power is lelt . it is (headed , \ el the veil coveimg its 

intentions, decisions and decree-, i-> lmpeiietiable, and not 
till hr is about to be e\“c uted doc's I he outlaw know that 
he h is hern i ondemned The power .md reput at ion of the 
/> a) ah is unmrnse. not onb m (he ho*u;.'i and, but also in the 
surrounding districts It is reported to be m league* with 
the spirits mine.id ol tie- devil) 

' \ct ording to the genc'ial belief the number ot armed 
men who are mrmbrts and at the* disposal o! the purrah 
exceeds (),ooo Moieover, the iules, the* secrets and the 
inysi ei ies ot this soviet y are stnctlv obev ed and obsc*rved 
bv iN mimeious associated members, wdio undc*rstand and 
recognise c aa h othei by wolds and signs 
Puysegur : JVc Hypnotism.) 

Pyromancy, or divining by lire, has been alluded to m Extis- 
picy. l'he piesage was good when the llnme was vigorous 
and quickie imisumed the saciilue, wth'u it was c'lear 
of all smoke, transp ireiit, neither red mu dai k in colour , 
when it did not crackle, blit bund sdentU in a p\raiilid.il 
loi m ()n the* contiaiv, d it was dbiicult to kindle, if the 
wind did urbe'd it, if it was slow to c ousinm* the vie tim, the 
piesage was c*v il Besides the* sacrificial I ue, the ancients 
divined by observing the flame's ot toichc'T and even by 
throwing powdered pd< h into a hie , it it caught quickly, 
the* omm Was good Hu* flame* of a ton n wi-* good if it 
formed one point, bad if it divided into two, but three 
was a belter omen than one Sn. kue-v lor the healthy, and 
death for the mi k, wa-* pi imaged bv the bending ot the 
flame and some bight tul disaster by it-* sudden extinction. 
The w'Vals m the Temple o! Mmeiva at Athens weic 
i barged to make part ic ular obsei vatious on the light per- 
pel u illy burning 1 here 

Pythagoras: |Vc Greece.) 


bins is the iewuid Pythia : {See Greece.) 


Quimby, Dr. Phineas : I Sac New Thought.) 

Quindecem Viri : Wu> Sibylline Books.) 

Quirardelli, Corneille : A Btunciscnn born .it Bout 
tow,iids the* end ot the? sixteenth cenLuiy He sfu 


Q 

a it i ology, and was flu* author ot seveiat astrological and 
other woiks 

Quirinus, «U < burns, is desetibed as * a juggling stone, found 
gne m flu? il eV of flu* hoopoo “ If laid on the In east of one 
bed sleeping, it hut.es luni to (list ov er Ins rogueries 


R 

Races, Branch : (vr Planetary Chains.) 

Races, Root : (See Planetary Chains.) 

Races, Sub : (s e Planetary Chains.) 

Rahat : (See Adept.) 

Rahu : Whose name means * the tormentor,” m one of thy 
Hindoo devils i{e wordupp-d as a nuin* of averting 
the attar ks ol evil spit it* , and appe im to be ot a truly 
devilish character 

Rakshasa : An Indian demon In one of tin* Indian folk¬ 
tales he appears black as soot, with hair yellow as the 
lightning, looking like a thunder-cloud He had made 
himself a wreath of entrails ; he wore a sacrificial cord ot 


hau , lie was gnawing the lledi of a in til’s head and drink¬ 
ing blood out of a skull In another story Un*m Brahma 
Kah Jiasas ha vs* foimidabte liisks, flaming hair, ami insati¬ 
able lumgei they wander about the forests catching 
ammaU and eating them Mr Campbell fells a Mali rata 
legend of a master who became a Bra Inna pnvusha in order 
to fetch grammar t> a pupil He haunted a house at 
Beil ire-*, and the pupil went to take bosons from lum He 
promised to teach him the whole science m a year on 
condition that he never left the house. One clay the boy 
went out and learned that the house was haunted, and 
that he was being taught by a ghost. The boy returned 
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and was ordered Im the preceptor to take h*sto C.ayn, 
and perform the imce.saiy u-ivnioni^ (<>i the emanoijuimn 
of Ins soul Ibis ho did, and Urn unea ,y smut of the 
learn('(1 man {aid 

Randolph, P. B. : f.Mr Spiritualism.) 

Raphael, the Angel : In flic pmphi m of !• noth it is s.nd 
Unit. 1 Raphael presides over the spirits of men ” In 
the Jewish iahhinu.il legend ot the angelic Lftetan lues 
Raphael I s the medium though which the pmwi nj 1',<>- 
haoth, or the Bold of hosts, parses into the' specie ot the 
sun, giving motion, hen 1 1 and brightness to it 

Rapping : Phenomena ot knoekmgs or mppr have 
a I was s at i ompamed poll evgeistu dist ut bam es, e\ en befoie 
the t ommemeni-ent ot the modem spiritualistic movement. 
'Thus they were* obseiwd m th< c ase of the " Diummei of 
Tedwoith” (<j \ ), Hie ' l_ock Lane (dio-i,” and other 
disturbances of tin* kind, and also m lie* pieamce ot various 
somnainbules, such as the* Seeie-- ot Lrevm-t (cj \ ) With 
the “ Rochester R.ippmgs " the lanum - outhieak at 
llydesville in i8.|8,, ; to which ina\ lx 1 directly tiaced the 
beginning of ifpdern Spu ltnah-m -the phenomenon took 
on a new importam c 1 , rapidU increased to an epidemic , 
remained throughout the carl mi stages of the movements 
the c luel mode 1 ot < otnniimu'atiou with the spurts 1 hotiyh 
it was . l 11 <_■ r\v aids supplanted to some extent in more* 
elaborate and i oTupltc ated phenomena, if continued, and 
still c out iliac-., to uc c upv a plat e ot -nine impm lam e among 
1 he manifest, J nun of the sc ant e-i ooin It is apparent from 
descriptions, .furnished bv wil nesses that the* laps v.oted 
consider alily both m < piahtV and mb* nut v, hrmft so met imes 
chara< tensed as dull t hnds, some t lines a - < le • r sound- h ke 

dll < n » t * iv tu u i ti pun »1t < | •, \ till ii iin ^ i ' ' ii' i 

I kin 1 >1 less the methods b\ which they are produced vaty 
epute as mm h Lt has be cm drown, m f.u *, tlr.it rap- may 
be fitfulm ed bs the .mk le-jomt-, km < -joints ? shoulders, and 
■other joints, one* man--the Kev Fdi Nd\ls claiming to 
have disc ovcTc'd seventeen dilhreiil method- There ai(* 
also liist.nu f--, mi record when* speeialK conduit t<d 
‘‘ medium ” l ink's yen' resppu ;hle hu the* mam le dalions 
Besides the 1 hnnklv spirit uahstu. c vj >1 i na t net and the 
frankly sceptical’ one ol liaud, there h,i\e be eh olhei 
s< lent 1 lie oi p-t udo-sc lenlilu themies advanced, such as 
electricity, od\le, eitc*mc fores', <u mapn (nii 

Rapport : A m\ sli< at s\ mpathetn oi antipathc'iu come c tmn 
betw(‘en two prisons It was formerly believed that for a 
witt h to harm bet v let inis, lie* latter must In si lui\ e become 
in rapport with hei, either by contact witlr her pcism, or 

witch, Idea cm e Newton, was n< < used of establishing mppott 
between lietsc ll and those she' sought to bewitch I a kissing 
them, whriehy she was able to compass 1 heir destruction 
In the pra* tue <»l animal nuaielm'ii it wa- < oitsnlered that 
the <nd\ lm.unblc and chai at ter ist h. symptom ol the* 
genuine tiaine was the mppoit bc'tween patient and opeia- 
tor The former was deal, dumb, blind, to all save* Ins 
magnctizer, and those* with whom Ins magnetizcr placed him 
in rappo) t. This condition, ho\ve\er, still observed m 
hypnotism, is retoiable to a, pethctly natural ( ausc* (See 
Hypnotism.) Tile tetm is pieseivcd at the pieseiit day m 
Spiritualism, when it signifies a spiritual svm|uthy between 
the “ control " and the medium oi .up of the sitters The 

medium or, more piojunly, 1 lie c oirtrol --ina\' be ed 
in rapport with am one who is absent or dt'ad, men'ly bv 
handling something which ha-, belonged to them It is tor 
a similar reason that the < rystal is held lor a tew moments 
prior to the inspection by the person on whose behalf the 
crystal-gazer is about to examine it 

Raymond : (Sec Spiritualism.) 


Rector: Control of Re\ W S Moses (Am Moses, William 
Stainton.i 

Red Cap : 1 ho wibhe-. ol behind were* wont (o put on a 

magical l ed tap Indore (1\ mg till ough the* an to l hen meeting 

pla,c 1‘ 

Red Lion : f Vr Philosopher’s Stone.) 

Red Man : The demon of the* tempests ]R is supposed (<> 
l>e Irbiou. whi*n the rash \ovagei inti rules on his uihtude, 
and to show his anger m the* wands and stoin.es 

I he lac acli peasant- Indieced that a mcslenous little* 
na/ nan appeared to Napoleon to .immune e c'onung ircciM's 

Red Pigs : It W<is foriiK'i I v lx 1 u*\ < *c 1 1 li.it In -h wife he*-, c'onld 
turn wisp- of sti iw oi hay into ,nJ pin p, which t hey sold 
at the* mailel But when the* /-op were drive n home wan'd 
b\ the Jam c is, 1 hex ie mined t hear origin,d shade on eioss- 
mg nimiin ; \catc*r 

Redcliff, Mrs. Ann : fbc Fiction, Occult English.) 

Regang : Malay xvsiem of \stiology (bar Malays.) 

Regius MS.: (Ns Freemasonry.) 

Reichenbach : (v Hypnotism.) 

Reincarnation is an extremely important pai t of Theosnphical 
the'ory, and, while* it is commonly regarded as a succession 
of hve-s, the projiVi aspec t m which to regard it is as one* 
single, indivisible life, the various manifestations in the 
tiesh being merel\ small portions of the whole The Monad, 
the* I h\ me Spark, the Kgo—whose* mdi\ iduahtv remains the 
same' throughout the whole course of ioincaruathw —is 
truh a denizen of the flux'c' higher woilds, the' sjnntual, the 
intuitional and t he lngh ( r mental, but m oidc'r to further 
its giowdh and the widening of its experience and know¬ 
ledge, it is ncress.ny that it should descend into the worlds 

physical, and take back with it to the* higher worlds what 
it has learned in these Since* it is impossible to progress 
fat during one m mi i ft' A at mn, it must return again and 
again to the lower woilds The theory which underlies 
xn/( a> nation is entirely dilterent from that of eternal 
lewaid and eternal |wii$shment wdiu h undet lie's, sa,v, the 
iraehmgs oft hnst lamty h.\ cny mdi\ lclual will eventiullv 
attain perfec tmn though some take* longer to do so than 
othejs The Uwo ot hi- jnogress, the* laws winch govc'i n 
mucai nation, are those* of evolution and of karma Involu¬ 
tion f c i \ i dc'ciecs that all shall ait am pet fee'tmn and that 
bv developing to the utmo-t their latent [lowers and 
cpiahtH'., and ere h mamle-tation in tin* lower worlds is but 
one short journey neutci the* god Those wim re.de.e this 
1 i w r sfirnien the |(Uiiiicr by their own efforts while? those* 
who do not reali a* it and .<> a.ssisf ns woi king, of course* 

good or bad, follow' him win* was their cause' Hence, what 
a man lias done in one ninNife-t.itmil, he must be benefited 
In ot sutler fot m another It nuv be impossible that his 
actions should be* immediately ethetive, but each is stored 
uj> and sooner or later will blur find It may be* asked 
how out' long life* m ihe louvr woilds should not sutlic.o 
ms If id of a multitude of manifestations;, but this is explic¬ 
able by the fact that the dense maftei which is the vehicle) 
of these hoclie-, becomes aftei a, time* ol progress, incapable 
oi further alteration to suit the* developing monad’s needs 
and must accordingly be laid aside for a new body After 
physical death, man passe s first to tin* astral world, then 
to the heaven poi turn of the* mental world, and ill this 
latter world most ol his time is spent except when he du¬ 
st ends into the densei worlds to gainer fresh experience ana 
knowledge foi his further development m piejuration for 
passage into the still higher spheie In the heaven Woild 
these experiences and (Ins knowledge are woven together 
into tin 1 texture of his rialure In those wim have not pro¬ 
gressed far on the journey of evolution, the manifestations 



Remie, Major J. 


Rishi 


in the lower worlds are comparatively frequent, but 
with passage of time and development, these manifestations 
become rarer and more time is spent in the heaven world, 
till, at last, the great process of reincarnation draws to an 
end, and the pilgrims enter the Path which leads to per¬ 
fection. (See Theosophy, The Path, and the articles on 
the various Worlds.) 

Remie, Major J. : (See Holland.) 

Reschith Hajalalim : The name of the ministering spirit in 
the Jewish rabbinical legend of the angelic hierarchies To 
this angel, the pure and simple essence of the divinity flows 
through Hajoth TEikakos , he guides the pnmitm mobile, 
and bestows the gift of htr on all 
Revue Spirite, La (Journal) (See France.) 

Revue Spiritualiste, La (Journal) (See France.) 

Rhabdomancy t From the ('.reek words meaning “ a rod 
and “ divination,” is thus alluded to by Sir Thomas 
Rruwn As for tin* divine,turn or den-non from the 
staff, it is an augimal udu, and the prac tue thereof is 
accused by God himself My peojile »*sk counsel of their 
stocks, and then Hatf derlarcth unto tnem Of this kind 
was that practised by Nabu< hudonosoi m that Caldean 
miscellany delivered by E/ekiel ” In Brand's Antiquities 
the following desi notion is cited from a MS Discourse on 
Witchcraft, written by Mi John Hell, 1705. P -\ 1 . it is 
derived from Thenphykut They set up two staffs, and 
having whispered some versus and incantations, the staffs 
fell by the operation of demons Then they considered 
which wav each of them ft 11, forward or backward, to the 
right or lt'ft hand, and agieeuldy gave 1 responses, having 
made use of the LJI of their stalls for the 11* signs ” 'I'llis 
is the* (Inman method of Rkabdomamy, ami St Jerome 
thinks it is the same that is alluded to 111 the above passage 
of Hosea, .ind m Kzekiel \ vi 21, 22, where it is lendeied 
“ an ows ” I k'lomahcv and Rhabdomancy, 111 fact, have 
been confounded in these two passages, and it is a question 
whether m one of the methods arrows and tods or stones 
Were not used indifferently The practice is said to have 
passed from the' Chaldeans and Scythians to the* German 
tubes, who list'd pieces from the branch of a fruit lice, 
which they maiked with c.11 tain eharac teis, and threw at 
hazard upon a white 1 loth. Something like 1 this, according 
to one of the rabbis, was the pi act ice of the Hebrew's, only 
instead of characters, they pc elect then rods on one side, and 
dtew the pierage from their manner of falling The 
Scythians and the A lain used tods of the mvitlcand sallow, 
and as the latter chose ‘ fine straight wands ” according 
to He rodotus, it may be inferred that their method was 
that ot the* Hebrews, or some' modification of it 
Rhapsodomancy : Hivination by means of opening the works 
of a poet at liaznul and reading the \ erse winch first pre¬ 
sents itself oraeulaily 

Rhasis (or Rasi) : An Arabian alchemist whose real name was 
Mohammed-Hbn-Sec harjah Aboubekr A it as 1 He; was 

tiorn at Ray, m Trak, Khorassan, about 850 In his youth 
lie devoted himself to music and the lighter pastimes, and 
it awls not till 1 j<* had passed his tlm tieth a rai that he tin ned 
Ins attention to the healing art Rut having done so, he 
studied it to good pm pose, and speedily bee une a most 
skilful physician Ills natuial goodness of heart induced 
him to turn his knowledge and skill to ac count 111 order to 
benefit his poorer brethren The study of philosophy also 
claimed his attention and he travelled to S>ria, Egypt, and 
Spain 111 search of knowledge 

He was exceedingly fond of experimenting m medicine 
and chemistry, and was the first to mention borax, orpiment, 
realgar, and other chemical compounds Tile authorship 
of tAVo hundred and twenty-six treatises is ascribed to him, 
and some of these works influenced European medicine 
so late as the 17th century. He firmly believed 111 the 


transmutation of metals, and wrote a gloAving treatise on 
Hie subject Avhich he presented to Emir Almansour, Prince 
of Khorassan The Emir shoAved his gratitude in a practical 
fashion by giving Rhasis a thousand pieces of gold, at the 
same time desuing to he present during the Avorking of some 
of the experiments Avitli which the volume was plentifully 
illustrated Rhasis consented, on condition that the princo 
supplied the necessary apparatus. No expense AVas spared 
in furnishing a laboratory for the alchcmistical experiments, 
but unfortunately the boasted skill of the alchemist failed 
him and the performance ended miserably. Rhasis, who 
was noAV well advanced 111 years, a\ms unmercifully beaten 
by the angry emir, avIio chose the unlucky treatise to 
belabour lnm with This incident is s.vid to have caused 
the blindness Avith which the alchemist was aftenvards 
afflicted 

He died .'bout 03 2 in the deepest poverty 
In his studies m chemistry he has left some results of 
real value, notAvithstamling the tunc' and tumble he spent 
in the pursuit of the philosophci’s stone Another theory 
which he held in common with Geber and others was that 
the planets influenced mnallic form itnm under the earth’s 
silt face 

Richet, Professor : 1 'see Spiritualism.) 

Richter, Sigmund : (See Rosicrucians.) 

Riko, A. J. : (S>r Holland.) 

Rinaldo des Trois Echelles : A mm h-drended French sorc erer 
of the reign of ('hailes IX , wdio, at Ins execution, boasted 
before the king that he had in Erainii three hundred thou¬ 
sand confcshuates, whom they could not thus commit to 
the (1 mu s—meaning, doubtless, the- demons of the Sabbath. 

Ripley, George : This alchemist av.is born about tin; middle 
of the iifteentli emituiy at Ripley, in Yorkshire, in which 
county his kinsfolk nppe ir to have been alike powerful 
and numeroim Espousing holy orders, lie became an 
Augustmian, v bile subsequently he was appointed ('anon 
of Rndlington in Ins native Yorkshire, a priory which had 
been founded in the tunc; of Hem y I by Wallen- de Ghent. 
Ripley’s sacerdotal office did not prevent him travelling, 
and he prosecuted empirical studies at \ r anous places on the 
confluent, while lie even penetrates! so far afield as the island 
of Rhodes, where he' is said to have made* a large quantity 
of gold for the* knights of St John of Jerusalem (hung 
afterwards to Rome he w is clignilied by the* Pope*, the 
result being that,, when In* got bae k to Rndlington, he 
found Jus biethrcn there intensely jealous of him It is 
repented, indeed, that he even resigned his position and 
retne-d to a priory at R0-U011, hut this story is prolubly 
unfounded, tlie likelihood being that Ripley the alchemist 
has been confounded with George Ripley, .1 Carmelite 
filar who lived at Rodon m the thirteenth century, and 
wrote a bioginphy of SI Rotolph 

Ripley died 111 England m 1 joo, but his fame did not 
die with him, and 111 fact his nunc continued to be familiar 
for many yeais after his do ease H<* had been among the 
first to popularise the ehymic al writ mgs attributed to 
Raymond Fully, which first became known 111 England 
about 1 } j 5, at which time an interest m alchemy was 
increasing steadily among English scholars -the more so 
because the; law against multiplying gold had lately been 
repealed , while Ripley wiote a number of learned treatises 
himself, notably Medulla Uchunuv, I he Treatise of Mercury 
and l he Compound o/ llchnme, the last-named being 
dedicated to King Edward IV. A collected edition of his 
writings was issued at ('issel 111 (ieimany in 1649, while 111 
1678 an anonymous English writer published a strange 
volume m London, Ripley Revived, or an Exposition upon 
Geotyc Ripley's IJrnnctn o-Poetual Works. 

Ripley Revived : (See Philaiethes.) 

Rishi : (Sec Adept and India.) 
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Rita : {Sec Materialisation and Spiritualism.) 

Robert the Devil was son of a Duke and Duchess of Normandy. 
He was endowed with marvellous physical strength, which 
he used only to minister to his evil passions. Explaining 
to him the cause of Ins wicked impulses, his moth(*r told 
him that he had been born in answer to prayers addressed 
to the devil. He now sought religious advice, and was 
directed by the Pope to a hennit who ordered him to 
maintain complete silence, to take Ins food from the mouths 
of dogs, to feign madness and to provoke abuse from 
common people without attempting to retaliate. He 
became court fool to the Roman Emperor and three times 
deli venal the city from Saracen invasions, having, in each 
case, been prompted to fight by a heavenly message The 
emperor’s dumb daughter was given speech m order to 
identify the saviour of the city with the court fool, but he 
lefused his due recompense, as well as liei hand in marriage, 
and went back to the hermit, his former confessor The 
French Romance of Robert le Diablo is ope of the oldest 
forms of this legend 
Roberts, Mrs. : {bee Spiritualism.) 

Robes, Magical : {See Magic.) 

Robsart, Amy : {See Haunted Houses.) 

Rocail : Said to have bom the younger brother of Seth, the 
son of Adam The circunibtnm es attending his history are 
picturesque and unique A Dive, or giant of Mount 
Caucasus, finding himself m difficulties, applied for ,iul to 
the human rate liocail olfcied his serenes to the giant, 
and so acceptable did tinea* prove that the Dive made his 
belief ictor grand vizier For a long period In* governed the 
giant's realm with entire success, and reached a position of 
dignity and honour However, when he* felt himself 
growing old lit* desired to leave behind him a more* lasting 
monument than public, respec t, s<> lu* built a magnificent 
palace and sepulchre The pd.u e he* peopled with statues, 
which, by the power of magic, he made to walk and talk, 
and act in all ways as though they wore' In mg men, as, 
indeed, all who beheld them judged them to be* (Set' 
D’l lerbelot, Uibhotheque (hirnlal) 

Rochas d’Aiglun, Eugene-Auguste Albert de : French ouictr 
and writer, born at Samt J'irmm m iKg 7 ilc is chiefly 
remembered as an exponent of the fluidic theory ot mag¬ 
netism. Ills works include lies horcc non dt/uiui s (1S87) , 
le Shade des wagnetisems (i!Sm), Us J hit', pyofnnds de 
I'hvpnnse (jHqz) , /’ Js\ternn ahon de In siiisihhh (iSqy), 

Vli viawratum de la inohmh’ (1 Scg>) , U'aueil de d<‘( inneuls 
rclatifs <) la levitation du corps /annum (i<Sqy) , As Utah 
superfinch de I'/iypnosc (iKqftj , etc 

Rochester Rappings : The outbreak of lappings which 
occurred in 1 1 vdesville, neat Kochi stcr, \ V , in iSjS, and 
which is popularly known as the l\\nhe\ter Rappinys, is of 
peculiar importance*, not because of its intrinsic superiority 
to any otlirr poll ergeistic disturbance, but because it 
inaugurates the movement of Modern Spiritualism. 11 ydes- 
ville is a small village in Arc adia, Wayne* County, N Y , 
and there, m 1848, there* lived one John D Fox, with Ins 
wife and two young daughters, Margaretta, aged tifteen, 
and Kate, aged twelve. Then house was a small wooden 
structure previously tenanted by one Michael Weekman, 
who afterwards avowed that he had frequently been dis¬ 
turbed by knockiiigs and other strange sounds in the 
Hydesville house. Towards the end oi March, 184.8, the 
Fox family were much disturbed by mysterious rappmgs, 
and on the evening of the 31st they went to bed early, 
hoping to get some undisturbed sleep. Rut the rappings 
broke out even more vigorously than they had done on tire 
previous occasions, and Mrs. Fox, much alarmed aiul 
excited when the raps manifested signs of intelligence, 
decided to call in her neighbours to witness the phenomenon. 
The neighbours heard the raps as distinctly as did the Foxes 


themselves. When the sounds had indicated that they 
were directed by some sort of intelligence it was no difficult 
matter to get into < ommumcation with the unseen. Ques¬ 
tions were asked by the “ sitters ” of this informal “ seance” 
and if the answer were in the affirmative, raps were heard, 
if in the* negative, the silence remained unbroken Ry this 
means the knocker indicated that lie was a spirit, the spirit 
of a pedlar who had been murdered for his money by a 
former lesulcnt in the house If also answeicd correctly 
othei questions put to it, relating to the ages of those 
present and other particulais concerning persons who lived 
in the* neighbourhood. In the few days immediately 
following hundreds of people made their way to flydes\ille 
to witness the* mnivel Fox’s manned son, David, who 
lived about two miles from his father’s house, has left a 
statement to the elfect th.it the Fox family, following the 
direc turns ol the raps, which indicated that the* pedlar was 
buried in the c rllar, had begun to dig therein early in April, 
but were* stopped by water Later, however, hair, bones, 
and Weth weu* found in the* cellar. Vague lumouis were 
afloat that a pedlar had \ lsited the milage one winter, lead 
been seen 111 the kitchen of the house afterwards tenanted 
by the Foxes, and had mysteriously disappeared, without 
fulfilling his promise* to the villagers to return next day. 
But ot real evidence tlieie was not a si rap, whether for tlic 
murder or for tin* existence of the pedlar, particulars of 
whose life were furnished by the raps Soon after these 
happenings Kate Fox went to Auburn, and Margaietta to 
Roi hestei, N V , where lived her married sister, Mis. Fish 
(foimerly Mrs Lnderhill), and at both place's outbreaks of 
rappmgs ore lined Now* mediums sprang up, circles wane 
formed, and soon Spiritualism was fairly started on its 
career 

Rods, Magical : Magic.) 

Rogers, Mr. Dawson : (Sec British National Association of 
Spiritualists.) 

Rohan, Prince de : (Sr, Cagliostro.) 

Rome: Magic al pr.tctne was ufe* amongst the Romans. 
Magic was the motive power ol their worship which was 
simply .m organized system of magical utes for communal 
ends It was the basis of their mode of thought and out¬ 
look upon the win Id, it entered into every moment and 
ni tio.ii of their daily life, it affected their laws and customs, 
'rhis invnuned tendency instead of diminishing, developed 
to an enoimoiir. extent, into a gient system of superstition, 
and 111 the* later veals led to a frenzy fm stiange gods, 
borrowed from all countries I11 tunes of misfortune and 
dis ister the Romans were always ready to borrow a god 
it so be* his fax ours pionnsed more than those of their own 
deities 'though there* was a strong conservative element 
m the native eharac ter, though the “ custom of the elders " 
w.ts strongly upheld by the* pncstly fraternity, yet this 
usually gave* way befoic the wall and temper of the people 
Thus, as a roc k shows its geological history by its differing 
strata, so the* theogony of the Roman gods tells its tale of 
the race who conceived it There arc* pro-historic nature 
deities, boricoved from the indigenous tribes, gods of the 
Sabines, from whom the young colony stole its wives; 
gods of tin* Etruscans, of the Egyptians, Creeks and 
Persians The temple of Jupiter on the Capitol con¬ 
tained the altar of a primitive deity, a stone-god, Terminus, 
the spirit of boundaries m the* temple of Diana of the 
Drove, a founta.ni nymph was worshipped. Instances of 
this clesc nplion arc* numerous. 

Spit it s — In addition to the gnrfs, there were spirits to be 
propiti.Jed. indeed the objects offered to the Roman for 
adoration were numberless. Apulcius gives a description 
of this when he tells of a country road where one might meet 
an altar wreathed with flowers, a cave hung with gailands, 
an oak tree laden with horns of cattle, a lull marked by 
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fences ns sacred, a log rough-hewn into shape, an altar of 
turf smoking with libations or a stone anointed, with oil. 
Every single action of man's daily lift* had a presiding 
spirit, commerce and husbandry likewise There was 
eating Ednea, drinking Eotina , thru* were spmts of 
departure, of journeying, ot appio.iching and home- 
coming In commerce thcie was Mercnnus, the spirit of 
gain, of money, Pecmna , 111 tanning, the spuds ot cutting, 
grinding, sowing and bee-keeping. A deity presided ov er 
streets and highways , theie was a goddess of the sewers, 
Cloacma , a spirit of bad smells, .Mephitis Spirits ot 
evil must also be propitiated by p.iuhcatory rites, such as 
Kobigo, the spirit of mildew , 111 Rome there* was an altar 
to Fever and Had E01 tune From the country came 
Silvanus, god of farms and woods, amt his h'auns and 
nymphs with Ficus, the wood-pecker god who had fed the 
twins Konnilus and Kemus with bernes-all these weie 
possessed of influences and were approached with peculiar 
rites The names ot these spmts were inscribed on tablets, 
indigitamenta, which were* 111 the chaige ed tin* pcmtitts, 
who thus knew which spirit to evoke ae cording to the 
need. Most of these spirits were animistic m origin 

The Roman Worship consisted of magical rites destined 
to propitiate the poweis controlling mankind , to bring 
man into touch wath them, to lenew his hte and that winch 
supported it, the land with its tiecs, cum and cattle, to 
stop that process of degeneration constantly set 111 motion 
by evil influences. R\eiy thing connected with it typilied 
this restoration l In PnesD who lepresonted the hie of 
the community, were therefore bound by stiic t obscrv ances 
from endangering it in any \w\,y Rules as to atfne, eating 
and touch wen numerous hatiijurs weie systematised 
ac.cording to the end desned and the deity invoked iheie 
wcue rules as to whether the victim must be young or 
full-grown, male or [emale , uccn were to be offered to 
Jupitei and Mars, swine to Juno, to ( ores tin* coin- 
goddess and to Silvanus At one shrine a cove in calf was 
sacrificed and tilt; ashes of the unborn young were ui 
special magical elticac y. Human sac nine existed wiLhin 
histoncal time's. Alter the battle of Lann.e the Romans 
had sought to divert misloituue by burying two t. ter kb 
alive 111 the cattle-market while in the tune ot Julius 
Cccsar two men weie put to (hath with sac nin lal solemn¬ 
ities by the Pont ill and ldameu oi Mars- Again, m the 
time of Cicero and 1 101 ac e boy-, were killed ioi magical 
puiposes l'i>f possessed gieat viitue and w r as held sacred 
m the woislup of Vesta, in caiJy' bcMit* 1 \ esla being the 
hre itself, it presided over the family health , if le.-ioied 
punty and conferml protection llh>od had flu* same 
quality and smeared on the face of the god symbolised and 
brought about the o rum less oj the deity' with the < omm un¬ 
ity. On great occasions flic fstatue of Juptlet was tieaied 
thus the piiests ol Hellona made incisions in then shoul¬ 
ders and sprinkled the blood upon tin* image , the luce ot a 
tiiumphant gem-ial was painted will) v ennilnm to lepiesuit 
blood. Kneeling and prostration biought one into direct 
contact with the earth of the sailed place M mu was 
also used as .1 species of incantation, probably deriving 
its origin ui sound made to duve away evil spirits. Darn¬ 
ing too was of magual elite aoy I11 Rome there weie 
colleges of daiie eis tor the pm [loses of religion, youths who 
danced in solemn measure about tin* altars, who, in the* 
sacred month oi Alais took part 111 the festivals and went 
throughout the city dancing and singing One authority 
states four kinds oi k holy solemnity ” , sacrifice, sacred 
banquets, public festivals and games. Theatrical per¬ 
formances also belonged to this catogoiy, in one instance 
being used as a means of chveiung a pestilence. The 
sacred banquets were often decreed by the Senate as thanks¬ 


giving to the gods. Tables were spread with a sumptuous 
repast in the public places and were first ottered to the 
statues of the deities seated around. The festivals were 
numerous, all of a magical and symbolic nature. In the 
spring there was the Panha when tires of straw were* 
lighted, tluough winch persons passed to be purihect , the 
Ceicaha, celebrated with sacnhce and offerings to (> res 
tin* corn-goddess, and followed by banquets. The Litpcr - 
calm, the festival of Tamms, was held in February and 
symbolised the wakening oi Spring and growth boats 
weie slam as sacrifice and with their blood the Liquid, 
youths (lad 111 skins, smeared their fact's They took 
thongs of the goat skm and laughing wildly rushed through 
the city sinking the crowd, Roman mations believing that 
the blows thus received rendered them prolific. Juno, 
tin* goddess of mariiage and childbirth also had her festival, 
the Mahon,dm, celebrated by the women of Rome. There 
were the frstnal; s uf the dead when the door leading to the 
othei world was opened, the stone removed horn its 
entrance m tlu* ('omilium, and the shades coming lorth 
were 1 appeased with olteimgs. On these* days tlitre tunes* 
111 the* year, when the gods ot gloom were* abroad, complete 
cessation from all woik was decreed, no battle could be 
fought nor ship set sail licit hei could a man marry. To 
the .S at red (,anns wen* taken the statues ot the gods m 
goigeous piocc -sion, chariots ot silver, companies of 
priests, youths singing and dancing The gods viewed the 
games let lining on couches. The Chat lot rail’s, also par¬ 
took' ol the natun* of utes Alter tin* race's 111 the field 
ol .Mars came oik* of the most important Roman rites, the 
sac nliec: ol tIn* October llmse llu* light-hand horse* of 
tile victorious team was sacrificed to Mais, and the tail 
oi the animal, running with blood, carried to the Altar ui 
the* Regia I he blood was ston’d 111 the temple of Vesta 
till tin* following spring and used m the sacrifice ot the 
festival ol Partha lins sacnhce was essentially' magical, 
all citizens piesent being looked upon as puntied by the 
blood-spmikhng and lustral buiitue i ne Roman uuiluoh 
upon life Was wholly' coloured by magic. Roddy' foes had 
their (ountc'ipart in llie unseen woilcl, unndcnng spmts 
of tlu* dead, spirits of evil, the anger of innocently (die ruled 
deities, the* menai e oi the evil eye* Pohent:s and prodigies 
were* c.very w hei e In tin* heavens stiange things might 
be seen 'file sun had been known to double, even treble 
itself, its hgj.it tin 11 to blood, 01 a magical halo to appear 
round the orb iimiutci and lightning were: always 
fraught with pierage, Jove was angeied when he opened 
the heave*iis and hulled Ins bolts to earth Phantoms, too, 
hovered amid the clouds, a gieat licet of slops had been 
seen sailing ova 1 the mulshes 1 pon the Campngna the 
gods weie obsetved m conflict, and afterwards hacks oi the 
combatants were visible acioss t lie plain l neat tlily 
von ( s weie luwid amid the mountains and grove's; cries 
of portent had sounded within the temples Blood haunted 
the* Roman lou/miaturn Sometimes it was said to have 
tovMcd tlu* land a-, a mantle, the standing corn was dyed 
with blood, the n\eis and fountains How ed with it, while 
walls and statues wen* covered with a lioody' sweat The 
flight and mm; <•] funis might be ioi etching the decrees uf 
EaU , jmappeast d spmts of the dead were known to lurk 
m*ai and steal away the souls of men and then they too 
were dead ” All these happenings weie attnbulable to 
the gods and spmt->, who, it the portent be one oi menace, 
must be propitiated, if one of good fortune, thanked with 
offering-, Down to tin* later times this deep belief m the 
occurrence oi prodigies persisted When Otho set out for 
Italy, Rome rang with reports of a gigantic phantom rush¬ 
ing forth from the Temple of Juno, of the Statue of 
Julius turning from east to west 
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Ani'itry — Ihnmitto)} was comic* ted with the Koman 
worship There was a spot on the Capitol from which the 
augur with veiled head read the auspices m the 1 lurid of 
buds Augurs also accompanied armies and fleets and 
read tlit' omens before an engagement whs < ntered upon 
Dieinatw i was also practised by reading the mbstnies of 
animals, by dreams, by divine possession as in the case of 
the • )racles when pt ophet irs were uttered These had 
been gathered together m the Sideline books hj v ), and 
weie consulted as oracles by the State' With the* worship 
of Fortune were < < mneeb < l the lots of Rt unit >U I he 
questions put to the goddess Were answered 1>\ mean-, of 
oaken lots which a boy diew from a case made ot sac.red 
wood. The foi tnne-tellei -> also used a narrow-necked urn 
winch, til 11 d with water, only allowed one lot at a time to 
rise- Astroltvpn * bom Chaldea were also much sought 
after and were attached to the kingly and noble houses 
Familiar things of evetydav hit were of magical impoit 
Winds, Numbers, odd ones specially" toi the Kale nds, 
Nones and hie-, were so arranged as io fall upon odd daws , 
tonen was binding and so recognised in the law of Rome, as 
the giasp of a thing sold, from n skis e to a turf of distant 
estate , and kirottu >g and twist mg of {friend was mjmmus 
so that women must never pa-.s b\ cornfields twisting tin ir 
spindles, they must not e\ en he uncovered I'here was a 
strange' sympathy bet wc< r| the bee s and mankind, and 
great honour was paid to the sat ret l trees ot Rome (hi 
tile oak tiee of Jupiter t ho triumphant g< muni hung tin 
shieltl and arms <>t lu-. falhm foe , while the hedge‘s about 
tin' kt'inple of lhana at Neuri wee t ovi'ied with votive 
offerings I'hc trees also harboured the spnifs of tin tic ad 
who tame forth a-, tlieams to the souls of men f‘hnv flu 
eldt'i says in t lu* mattei '* frees have a soul suite nothing 
oil earth live ■» without out' L'hev aie the feinjtlt s of 
sprits and the' simple countryside dedu ales still a noble 
tree to some god ftie c.tuou. kinds or t roes ai e sn rc d to 
tlu'ii protecding spirits tlu k oak to [unit* i, the laurel to 
Apollo, olive to \hiier\a, myrtle to \ emu, white poplar to 
lie. cult's ” These tiec's therefore partook oi the mduit' of 
their presiding spirits and it was deurable to bring about 
communion witli their magical influence, as m the spmig 
when lauiel boughs were hung at the doors of the flamens 
<incl poutitls and m the temple of Vista wdieic they re¬ 
in a tiled hanging till the following \ent frees anil llnir 
leaves were also possessed of healing and pm bring value , 
laurel was used tor tin* latter quality as m the Roman 
triumphs the f.isi es of the commandoi, the spears and 
javelins of legionaiies weie wreathed with its branches to 
purify them from tire blood <>1 the enemy Man lumsell 
had a presiding spirit, lus genius, each woman her" | uno 
the Saturnalia was really' a ftphdnv for tins ‘ other self 
The Roman kept his birthday vu honour ot Ins genius, offer¬ 
ing frankincense, cakes and unmivcd wine on an altar 
garlanded with flowers and making solemn praveis foi the* 
coming year City and village had their genii, also bodii s 
of men from the senate to the scullions 

Death was believed to be the life and soul enticed away 1 >v 
revengeful ghosts, hem e death would never oo in s.ivc 
by such agencies. flic* dead t lime foie must be appeased 
witii oltcrmgs or eLe they wander abroad working ev d 
among the living. This belief is present m Ovid’s line's 
“ Once upon a time the great feast of the dead w.is not 
observed and the manes faded to receive the customary 
gifts, the fruit, the salt, the corn steeped m umnixed wine, 
the violets. The injured spirits revenged themselves 
on the living and the city was encircled with the funeral 
fires of their victims. The townsfolk heard their grand- 
sires complaining in the quiet hours of the night, and told 
each other how the unsubstantial troop of monstrous 
spectres rising from their tombs, shrieked along the city 


streets and up and down the fields ” llcavs were used in 
the funeral feasts They were supposed to harbour the 
souls of the dead, and tlu bean-blossom to be insmbeil 
with dialacters of inoutning 

Dnuuit | were considered of groat importance' by the 
Romans, man \ historical instance's oi prophetic dreams 
mav be ton fid limy weie thought to In' 1 1 k<' birds, the 
" bronze-colored ’ hawks , they weie also thought to be 
the souls of human beings visiting others m then .sleep, 
also the souls of the dead returning to earth In Vngil 
much may be* found on tins subject , Lucretius tried to 
find a scientific leason for them , Cneio, though writing in 
a slighting manner of the prevalent belief m these mani¬ 
festations of sleep, yet ncords dreams ot lus own, which 
events proved true 

bone> v m all its forms, lov e-magie and denth-magic was 
rife amongst all classes, besides necromantic pi a< tic es 
There weie (harms and spells for everything under the 
sun, the* ram c burnt of the pontiffs consisting ot the 
throwing of puppets into the l iber , the (harm against 
1 hundei - bolts compounded of onions, hair and spials , the 
cfiai m against an epidemic when the matrons ot Rome 
swept the t< mpie : fl;ooi s with their hair, and many mole 
down to the simple lov e-< hai m strung round the net k ol 
the country munh n 

ii tithes were prevalent din* poets often chose these 
sinister figures for their subjects, as when Horace describes 
the ghustU i it es of two witches m the cemetery of the 
Ks<prime Lndir the licit! of the new moon they uawl 
about looking for poisonous herbs and bones , they call tin* 
spec 11 es to a banquet roll usting of a black lamb torn to 
pieces with their teeth* and after, these phantoms must 
answer the questions ol the solemn sse s d hey make 
image's of them victims and pray to the infernal powers for 
help , hountls and snakes glide over the ground, the moon 
turns to blood, and ns the image's ai e melted so the lives of 
the vu tuns i bb awav Vngil gives a pu tlire of a sorceress 
per burning love-magic by means of a waxen image of the 
youth whose love she de mu d Lucan m lus Lhaisaha 
treats ol J hessalv, notorious m all age s tor soucty and 
draws a teinfie ligure liru litim, a sorceress ol illimitable 
poweis, one whom even the 1 god', obeyed, to whom tilt' 
for< i s of earth and heaven were bond slaves , and J‘kites 
waiting her least enntiund Loth Neio and Agrippina 
lus mothc'i ware repeated to have had iciouisc to the. 
infamous arts oj sore rr\ , while* in the No# Testament may 
|,e fountl ttsUm-ony as to these* practices m Rome. The 
attitude of the cultured class towards magic is illustrated 
b\ am illuminating passage- to he found in the writings ot 
Pilin' the elder He savs ‘ l lie ait of magic has piovadcd 
m most ages and in most parts of the globe Lot no one 
wonder that it inis wielded \ cm great nuthoiity inasmuch 
as it einbiacc's three othei so-aues of influence;. No one 
doubts that it took its m ntedutue and sought to cloak 
jtst If in tin* gal 1 > oi a sciemc more profound and holy than 
the common run. It added to its tempting promises the 
lone of teiigion, after which the human race is groping, 
I'sjH'tlallv at this time J-uithcr it has brought in the 
alts of astrology and divination Lor everyone desires 
to know what is to come to him and believes that certainty 
can be gamed by consulting the stars Having in tins way 
taken captive the feelings of man by a triple chain it has 
reached such a pitch that it rules over all the world and in 
the Last, governs the King oi Kings ” K. N 

Romer, Dr. C. : (See Spiritualism.) 

Rose : From the earliest time's the rose has been an emblem 
of silence Pros, in the Creek mythology, presents a rose 
to 11 ic god ot silence, and to this day sub rosa, or under 
the rose," means the keeping of a secret. Roses were used 
in very early times as a potent ingredient in love philters. 
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In Greece it was customary to leave bequests for the main¬ 
tenance of rose gardens, a custom which has conic down to 
recent tunes. Rose gardens were common during the 
middle a,yes Aeeordmy to Indian mythology, one oi tlie 
wives of Vislinu was found m a rose In Koine it was the 
custom to bless the* iosc on a ceitain Sunday, calk;d Rose 
Sund.iy. Tlie custom of blessing the golden rose came 
into vogue about the eleventh century I lie* golden rose 
thus consecrated was given to princes as a mark of the 
Roman Pontiffs’ favour In the east it is still believed 
that the hrst rose was generated by a tear of tin* prophet 
Mohammed, and it is fuithei believed that on a certain 
day in the year the r>> sc has a heart of gold. In the west 
of Scotland it a vmte him bloomed m autumn it was a 
token of an eudy nmniage The red ia.se, it was said, 
would not bloom over a grave ff a young girl had several 
lovers, and wished to know which of them would be her 
husband, she* would take a ><W leaf for each of her sweet¬ 
hearts, and naming each leif after the name of one of tier 
losers* she would watch them till one after .mother they 
sank, and the last to sink would be her future husband. 
Rose leaves thrown upon a Inc gave- good luck If a rose 
bush were pruned on M [onus e\c\ it would bloom again 
m the autumn Super's!* turns respecting the lose are 
more' numvtoiis m England than m S( otland 

Rosen, Paul: A so\e*ivign Grind Inspoe tor-Gem‘ral of the 
^ qrcl degree of the Eieeeh <ite of Masonry, who in 1888 
deculed that Masom v wms • ii iboln m com option, and to 
prove; his strictures published a woi k called Satan ft tie. 
The Satanism credited to .Masonry by Rosen is soual 
an li chy ainl the eh strm turn of t he Catholic religion 
Rosenberg, Count : ( vc Bee.) 

Rosenkreuze, Christian: sc Rosicrucians.) 

Rosicrucian Society of England : i yy Rosicrucians.) 

Rosicrucians : The idea of a Rosicrmian Bmtherlmod has 
probibly amused nun(* interest in tin* popular mind than 
that of any other seer, t sm icty of kindred nature but 
th.it Mich a brotherhood ever existed is,extremely doubt¬ 
ful L'lv very name oi /b» urncian stems to have exe-rused 
a spell upon people o! ...n linagmU ive uatuie foi nearly 
two bundled and lifts' mmis, ami a great deal of romantic 
in turn his Mustered u round the* fraternity sue h as for 
exam ole Lord Lyttnn lomiuie of Z<ntoni , Shelh v’s 
novel .V Irvyne the ft <wc sai tan, Harrison Ainsworth's 
.! an 1 1 , and similar works 

The name 1 \ >,?,■ i 'u ian i, u* disc'd by mystic s to some 
extent as the eqmv dent of but m Ms more spec ltie 

applu atum it was the Ltle of a meuibe: of a suppos.tums 
society winch arose in the Lite sixteenth centui v There 
ar<* several Iheoius 1 eg irding the denvntion of the name 
The most commonly ,i< i »*pt< <1 appeals to be that it was 
derived from the appellation of the supposed founder* 
Christian Rosenkreuze , but as his hmtory has been proved 
to be wholly lalmlous, this theory must fall to the ground. 
Mosheini, the histon m, ga\ e it as Ins opinion that the name 
ams formed from the Latin words res, dew, crux a cioss ; 
on the assumption that the atfheum d dew of the philoso¬ 
phers was the mod pee,verbal dissolvent of gold, while the 
Cross w,n equivalent to light It is more probable that the 
name R ^icrneutn is derived fimn msn a rose, and mix a 
cross, and we Junl t h it tin* general symbol of tne supposed 
order w is a rose (mulled in tin* i entre of ,i cross In an 
old Rosicrm uni book of the last eentur>, w T e further lnul 
the symbol of a red c ross-m irked heart in the Lenin* of an 
open rose, whn h Mr. A k W aite believes to be a develop¬ 
ment of tin* monogram of \lartiu Luther, which was a 
v ross-crowned he irt using irom tin* e entre of an open lose 

History oj the Supposed ftrotherhood —Practically nothing 
definite was known concerning the Rosicrucian Brother¬ 
hood boloio the publication ot Mr. Waite’s work The real 


History of th r Rosu riuians in 1S87 Prior to that a great 
deal had been untien com enung the fraternity, and 
shoitly before Mr Waite prodm ed Ins well-known book 
another had made its appeaiance under the title of J he 
/uui, uti / hH, tlmr liitvs and Mysteries by the late Mr. 
lh.i'gr.ive Jennings 'this book was merely a farrago 
of tin* wildest absurdities, iendered laughable by the 
ridiculous attitude ot tne author, who pretended to the 
guardianship oi abysmal occult secrets. It was typical 
of most am dings legat'd mg the fraternity of the Uosy 
(Toss, and as the \Vi stmi uster Review wittily rem.nked in its 
notice of the \olumc, it deals with practically everything 
under tIre sun except the Rosurmunis. Mr Waite’s woik, 
the result of arduous personal research, has gathered 
together all that can possibly be known regarding the 
Rosu unions, and his facts me cliawn from manuscripts, 
in some cases disc oven ed by lumself, and iiom skilful 
analogy As it is the only authority on the subject worth 
speaking about, we shall attempt to outline its conclusions. 

We find then that tlie name lk Rosie ruu,m ” was un¬ 
known preciously to the \ ear i^gS. The history of the 
movement originates 111 Germany, wheie 111 the town of 
Cassel 111 the > ear ltd j the professors <>l magic and mystic¬ 
ism, the* theosoplusts and alchemists, were surpnsed by 
the publication oi a pamphlet bearing the* title* I he Rama 
of the Pi at: milv of the Mentorious Older oj the Rosy Cross 
.lddusstd to the l (timed in General and the Governors of 
PGtn'pe It purpoi led to be: a message* from certain anony¬ 
mous adepts who wore* deeply concerned for the condition 
of mankind, and who gieatly desired its moial renewal 
and pel feet mil It proposed that all men ot learning 
throughout the world should join furies for the estab¬ 
lishment of a synthesis of science, through winch would be 
elis-cm e-ied the* period method of all the arts. The squab¬ 
bling^ and quarreUings of the literati of the period were to be 
forgone, and the antiquated authorities of the elder world 
to be disci edited Jt pointed out that a reformation had 
taken place* 111 religion, that the church had been cleansed, 
and that .1 similar new* < areer was open to be leuce All this 
was to be brought about by the assist,tin e of the illuminated 
Biotherhood,--the* cluldieii of light who had been initiated 
111 the m\ stones of the Grand Orient, and would lead the 
age to perfection 

fne Iratemity kindly supplied an account of its history. 
The he*ad and Iront of the movement was one C.l\.( of 
Teutonic lace, a magu al hierophant of the highest rank, 
who 111 tlie* fifth yeui <d his age liael been placceJ in a con- 
\ent, where* he learned the* Humanities At the ago of 
fifteen, he accompmne'd one, Brothe*i B A. L. on his tra\els 
to the Holy Land , but the biother died at Cyprus to the 
gn*at grnf ot I'.K f , who, however tesolved to undertake 
the* arduous journey himself Arriving at 1 Umasems, lie 
tlirne obtained knowledge* of a secret circle; of thcosoplu&ts 
who dwelt in an unknown city ot Arabia calk'd Hanicar, 
who were expert m all magical arts Tuniing aside from 
Ins e)ue*st of the Holy Sepulchre, the lad made; up Ins mmd 
to trace these lllummati and sought out certain Arabians 
who carried him to the 1 ity of L).linear Theie he arrived 
at the age ot sixteen years, and was graciously welcomed 

by the magi, who intimated to him that they had long 

been rxpe< ting him, and relating to him seveiai passages 
in his past lde They proceeded to initiate him into the 
rmsteries of occult science, and he; speedily became 

acquainted with Af due, from winch tongue he; translated 
the* di\ me* book M into Latin. After three years of mystic 
msti ut turn, he departed irom the* mysterious city for 
Egypt, whence he sailed to Fez as the wise men of Damcar 
had instructed him to do. There he fell in with other 
masters who taught him how to evoke the elemental 

spmts. After a further two years’ sojourn at Fez, his 
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period of initiation was over, and he proceeded to Spam to 
confer with the wisdom of that country, and com nice its 
professors of ttie errors of their ways l nlmpjuly, the 
scholarhood of Spain turned its back upon him with loud 
laughter, and intimated to lum that it had learned the 
principles and practice of the black art from a much higher 
authority, namely Satan himself, who had unveiled to them 
th(‘ sec rets of necromancy within the vs alls oi the university 
of Salamanca. With noble indignation he shook the dust 
oi Spam from his feet, and turned his face to other countucs 
only, alas, to find the same treatment within then boun¬ 
daries At last he sought Ins native land ot Germany where 
he pored over the great,truths he had learned m solitude 
and se< lusioii, and retimed his umveisal philosophy to 
writing. 1'ive years of a hermit’s life, buvvcVei, only 
served to strengthen him in his opinions* and In could not 
but feel that one who had a<hie\td the transmutation oi 
met.1 Is and had manufactured the elixir of hie was designed 
for a noblei purpose than rumination in solitude. Slowly 
and carefully he began to collect around him assistants who 
became the nucleus of the Rosicicman iiaternity \\ lien 
he had gathered four ot these persons into the biotin rhood 
they invented amongst them a magical language-, a < lphei 
writing of equal magical potency, and a lai ge dictionary 
replete with occult wisdom 1 hey netted a House ol the 
Holv Ghost, healed the sick, and initiated bather members, 
and then betook themselves as missionaries to the \ arums 
countries of Europe to disseminate their wisdom In 
course' of time their founder, C1U , breathed las last, and 
for a hundred and twenty years the scent ot his burial 
plate was annealed. The original members also cued one 
by one, and it w r as not until the third generation ol adepts 
had arisen that the tomb of tlic-ir illustrious founder was 
unearthed during the re-bmidmg of one of their sc net 
dwellings, The' vault in which this tomb was iountl was 
illuminated by blit* sun of the' magi, and inscribed with 
inagu.il chaiacters. The body ot the illustiious founder 
was discovered in perfect preservation, and a number of 
marvels were' discovered buned beside him, which con¬ 
vinced tho existing members of tile fraternity that it was 
their duty to make these public 1 v known to the world It 
was this discovery which immediately lnspiictl the* brother¬ 
hood to make' its existence public m the circular above 
alluded to, and they invited all worthy' pc i sous to apply to 
them for initiation They refused, however, to supply 
then names and addresses, and desiiod that those who 
wished for initiation could sigmty their intention bv the 
publication of printed letters wmch they would be certain 
to notice In conclusion they assuied the' public of the 
circumstance that they were believers in the lefonucd 
Quirt h of ('llrist, and denounced in the most solemn 
manner all pseudo-ncc ultists and ale henusts 

This Fama created tremendous excitement among the 
occultists of Europe, and a large number of pamphlets were 
published criticising and defending the society and its 
manifesto, in which it was pointed out there were a number 
of discrepancies. To begin with no such city as Pamcar 
existed within the bounds of Arabia. Where, it was asked, 
was the House of the Holy’ Gnost, which the Kostina tali'* 
stated had been seen by 100,000 peisons and was yet con¬ 
cealed from the world ? C.K C , the founder, as a boy of 
fifteen must have achieved great occult skill to have 
astonished the magi of Pamcar. Put despite th< sc objec¬ 
tions considerable credit was given to the Rosurucmn 
publication. After a lap.m of a year appeared the Con* 
fession of the1 Rosieracian Fraternity, addressed to the 
learned in Europe. Tins offered initiation by gradual 
stages to selected applicants, and discovered its ultra- 
Protestant character by what an old Scots divine was wont 


to udl a ” dig at the Pope,” v. horn it public!;’ excerpted, 
expicssing the pious hope that his “asinine braying'* 
would finally be put a stop to by tearing him to pier es 
with nails' In the following year, Huh, J he Chvmual 
A uftiah oj ( Ina.tan: /tGumn nic w\is published, purporting 
to be incidents 111 the hf.- ot tin. mvPerious founder ot the 
Prothei hoed of t he Kosy ( Put the e h; mice I man lage 

makes Christian Koa-iun u 1 / an old man win 11 he achieved 
initiation, and this haidly m;u. r< s with the ongmal account 
of his hie as given in the J aunt Py this time a number 
ol persons had applied ioi initiation,' but had received no 
answer to their application As many of these believed 
themselves to be alchemical and magical adepts, great 
li illation aiose among the biotheihood, and it was generally 
considered that the whole business was a hoax Py i(>2o, 
the Rounmicmi and their publication had lapsed into’ 
absolute obscurity 

A uineio us theories have been put foiwaid as to the 
probable authorship ol these manifestoes, and it has been 
generally consideicd that Pie theologian Andrea* produced 
them as a kind of laborious jest , but this view is open to so 
many objections that 11 may be dismissed sumniaiily T 
Their authorship lias also been claimed for Tauleius, 
Joachim Junge, and /hgidius Guttmann , but the individ¬ 
ual in whose imagination miginated the Prothei hood of the 
Kosv ( loss will piobably for ever ienum unknown it is 
however, unliked) that the mamtesto was ot the nature of a 
hoax, because it heals upon its surface the marks of intense 
eai m-stness, and the desire ioi philosophical and spmtual 
lefoi mation, and it is not unliked; that it sprang front 
Some ill) st 10 ot the Eutheian school who desned the u>- 
ojieiatioii of like-minded peisons Mi Waite thinks there 
is fair presumptive' evidence' to show that some corporate 
bodv such as the Ivosu rue 1.111 Plot berhood did e'Xist : but 
as he state's that the documents which .tie the basis of tins 
belief give* rv idem e also that the association did not 
originate as it pieteiided, and was devoid ot the poweis 
which it claimed, this hypothesis seems in the highest 
de-give unlikely hue h a doe uijrnt would more probably 
emanate from one individual, arid it is almost impossible 
to conceive that a body oi men piofe'ssing such aims and 
objects as the manifesto lays claim to could possibly’ have 
le'ut thanselves to such a farrago ot absurdity as the history 
of T K C A great many writers have credited the brothel- 
hood with immense antiquity , but as the publisher ot the 
manifesto places its origin so late as the fifteenth century, 
there* is little necessity to take these theories into con- 
sub ration 

So far as can be gleam'd from their publications, the 
Rosicnu mna-t or the person m whose imagination they 
existed, were believers in the doctrines of Paracelsus. They 
believed m alchemy, astrology and occult forces in nature 
and tln-ir credence' 111 these is identical with the doctrines 
of the great master ot modern magic. They were thus 
essentially modern in their theosophical beliefs, just as 
they vveic modern 111 their religious ideas. Mr. Waite 
thinks it possible that m Nuremberg 111 the year 1598 a 
Kosictuuuii Society was founded by a mystic and alchemist 
named Simon Studion, under the title of Militia Cruajera 
F van gel mi:* which Held periodical meetings 111 that city. 
It-, proceedings are repotted m an unpiinted work of 
Studion's, and 111 opinions and objects it was identical with 
the supposed Kosuimian Society. “Evidently," he 
says, ‘ the Kusicrucian Society oi 1014 was a trausiigura- 
tion or development ot tne sect established by Simon 
Studion.” Put there is no good evidence for tins state¬ 
ment Aftei a lapse oi neatly a century, the Rosicrucians 
reappeared 111 Germany. In 1710, a certain Smcerus Kacatus 
or Sigmund Richter, juibhaiied J Revject and J rue Prepara¬ 
tion oj the Philosophical Stone according to the Secret Methods 
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of the Brotherhood of the Golden and AD.y Cross, and annexed 
to tins treatise were the rules of the Koucimim Society 
for the initiation of new member.- Mr Waite is of opinion 
that the^c rules are equivalent to a proof of the society's 
existence at the period, and til u they help to establish the 
important fart tli.it it still held its mee t mgs at Y numbing, 
where it was originally established by Stndion In i785, 
the jmblication of The Secret Symbols of the Rosu rucians 
of the Sixteenth and Serentu'nth Centuries took place at 
Alton.i, showing m Mr Waite s opinion that the nnstcnmib 
brotherhood still existed , but this Was then last manifesto 
These things are certainly of tlu nature of proof, but they 
ate so scanty that anv 1 e^sonahle and workable hyfrotliesis 
that such a society ever existed can scarcely be lounded 
upon them Lor all we know to the contrary they may 
be publications of enthusiastu and slightly unbalm.it ed 
pseudo-mystics, and nothing definite c an be gleaned from 
their existence 

In 1018 llenrichus Neuhuseus published a Latin pamph¬ 
let, which stated that the Rosntunan adepts had 
migrated to India, and present-day Theosoplnsts ^ill have 
it tliat they exist now m the table-lands of l life.t It is 

this sort (if thing which altogether discredits occultism 
m the eyes of tlu‘ public. Without the slightest shadow of 
proof of any kind, such statements are wildlv disseminated , 
and it has even been alleged that the* BoMctHeUins have 
developed into a Tibetan Ihotherhuod, and have exchanged 
Protestant Christianity for esoteric Buddhism ! Mr. 
Wane humorously states that lie lias not been able to 
trace the 1 eastern progress* of the Brotherhood further than 
the Isle of Mauritius, where it is related m a c unous manu¬ 
script a certain Comte Dc Gh.vzul initiated a Dr Sigismund 
Bacstrom into the mysteries of the Rose Cross ( he lei in 
I7P4 , but we know nothing about the Comte de Cha/al or 
his character, and it is just possible* that Dr Bac stiom 
might have been one of those deluded persons who m all 
times and countries have been willing to purchase pro¬ 
blematical honours 1 * rom tne Luma and tfoufei swe, we 
glean some deli into ideas of the occult conceptions ot the* 
h'osnft’Jtcians In these documents we hud the doc time of 
the Microc'osmus (q v ), which considers man as containing 
the potentialities of the whole universe This i-, a distmc tly 
Paracelsian belief. We also hud the belief of the doctune 
of Rlement.il Spirits (<j v ), which ni.iny people wrongly 
think originated with the' Rom nu ions , but winch 
w is piobably reintroduced by Paracelsus We .Jso 
find that the mamfe'stoes contain the doctune of the 
Signal ura Ri rum, which also is of Paracelsian origin This 
is the magical writing referred to in the Lawn , and the 
mystic chaiacteis of that book of nature, which, according 
to the Confessio , stand open for all eyes, but can be read or 
understood by only the very few These- chaiacteis <irc 
the- seal of God imprinted on the wonderful work of c leation, 
on the heavens and earth, and on all beasts It would 
appear too, that some form of practical magic was known 
to the; Brotherhood. They were also, according to tin. ni¬ 
sei ves, alchemists, for they had ac hie\ed the transmutation 
of metals and the manufacture' of the elixir of life 

In Lngland the Rosier ucian idea was taken up by J-ludd, 
who wrote a spirited defence of the Brotherhood , by 
Vaughan who translated the Puma and the L onfessjo ; 
and by John Heydon, who furnished a peculiarly quaint 
and interesting account of the* Rosicrucians in The lih.se 
Man’s Crown ; and further treatises regarding their alchemi¬ 
cal skill and medical ability in Ft llaviirtvnu, or The 
English Physitian’s Tutor , and A New Method of Rosie 
Crucian Phystck, London 1O5S. In Ih.tuee Ro ucru< lamsm 
ran .1 like course. It has been .stated by Iluhle and others 
that there was much connection between the Rosicrucians 
and Freemasons. 


A pseudo- Rosk rue inn Society existed in England-before 
the- year 18-50, and this was remodelled about the middle of 
lasr cenlurv under the title ‘‘The Romcrucian Society of 
Lngland ” ’To join this it is necessary to be a Mason The 
oHicvrs of the* society consist of tlnee magi, a master- 
general for the hist and second orders, a deputy maskr- 
genc-ral, a Measurer, a secretary 1 and seven ancients lhe 
assisting ttihcvis number a precentor, organist, torch- 
be.uer, herald, and so forth. 1 h<* society is composed of 
mm' grade's or classes. It published a little quarterly 
magazine from 1808 to 1870, winch in an e.uly number 
stated that the' societv was ,l calculated to meet the re- 
quntdncnts of those* worthy masons who wished to study 
the sc Kin e and antiquities of the < Taft, and tiace it through 
its successive* developments to the present time*, also to 
cull inhumation fioin all the records extant fiom those 
m\ stenous so, u-tic-s which had their existence in the dark 
ages ot the world, when imgnt meant right ” These 
objects were, however, fulfilled in a very perfunctoiy 
manner, it the maga/me of the association is any enteiion 
of its work. For this jmblication is filled with occult 
serial stones, lejuu ts of masonic meetings and verse Mr. 
Waite states that tin* most notable- c ire uinstance c ou¬ 
nce tc-d with this society is the c omjdcte ignoiance which 
sc-c-ms to have prevailed among its members generally 
concerning e\ erv flung connected with Rosicructnnism 
The* pnme mo\c*rs of the* association were Robeit Wc*nt 
worth Little, Lied eric k Hockley, Kuim-th Mackenzie and 
Hargrave Jennings, and m the- yc-.u 1872 they seem to have 
become- conscious that their soiietv had not borne out its 
original mtc*ntion. By- this time* the Yorkshire College 
and Last ol Sc otland College at Ikhnbiiigh, had been 
founded one does not know with what results ‘ This 
harmh-ss association,” says Mr. Waite, “ dc'serves a mild 
sympathy at the hands of the student of occultism its 
■character,” he* continues, ” could hardly' have deceived the 
most credulous of its postulants Some of its members 
wTupped them-c 1\ c*s in daikness and mystery', proelaiinoel 
theiuseiv c*s fcosicrununs with intent to deceive These 
persons found a k-vv --very fc*\v bc-hc-vers and admirers 
( >the*rs .1 --■sc rt that tin- society is a cloak to something else - 
the- last resource of cornered ereduhtv and exposc-d lmpos- 
tuie There arc- similai associations in other ]>arts of 
Lmope, and also m America eg , the- Societus Rosnrm ia>,a 
of Boston ” But 111 the- concluding pages of Mr Waites 
book we tind the- following passage! On the- faith of a 
follower ol llonip-s, 1 can promise that nothing shall !>•- 
held hack fiom these true- bons of the* Doctrine, the* smceie 
seekers aftci light, who arc- emj'owc-rc-il to preach the* 
Mini erne Arc ana of the* psy c hi, world with a c lean heal t and 
an earnest aim Tine Rosin uituns and true* alchemical 
adepts, if there he* any in existence at this dav, will not 
rc-sent a new ]>ruceduie when eiicumstanees have* been 
radically c nanged ” Mr Waite* appeals to these student's 
ot o^c hit i-.ni wno ate men o( method 0,0 well: of lmagmafio,*. 
to assist him m clearing away the dust and rubbish which 
have ac cumulated dining centuries of oblivion in the silem 
sail (Ah a: les of the tianscendental Sciences, that the tra¬ 
ditional secrets of nature may shine hath in the darkness 
of doubt and uncei faulty to illuminate* the straight and 
natiow avenues which communicate between the seen and 
the unseen. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel : Lnglish Author and Painter (1828- 
1882) (jtibrud Charles Dante Rossetti , poet, painter and 
translator, and commonly known as Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
was born in London in 1828, his father being an Italian 
who had settled in Lngland. While yet a boy Rossetti 
manifested .esthetic leanings, and accordingly he was sent 
to study drawing under no less distinguished a preceptor 
thau Gutman, while shortly afterwards he entered the 
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■Royal Academy Schools Then m iS-jS, feeling tin* in eel of 
still further tuition, he commend il winking ,a the studio 
of Ford Madox hrown, a master who und<mbteilly miluemed 
him gretttlv , and while under Hrmvn’s tuition lie began to 
show himself a painter of distinct nidiv nlualit y , while 
simultaneously lie made Ins first essays m ti anxl.itittg 
Italian litoiaUiro into Knghxh, and beiame known among 
his fi lends as <i ])oet ol iaie promise Meanwhile. ho\\e\er, 
JvixKt'tti was irally iiiori' inti rested in the 1 brush than m the 
jh'ti, and soon aftei finally quitting Brown's, studio he 
brought about a memorable event in I he histoi v ol Rnglixh 
painting, this bring the founding of the |Me R.iphac-hte j 
brotherhood, a body consisting of xev en membeis whose 
cciutal aim was to lender precisely and literally < very 
separate objeit liguied in their pictmes 

Leaving his father’s house in iS.pi, /basr/i went to live 
at Chatham Plate, Rial kfnars Budge, anti timing the next 
fen yeais his activity as a painter was enormous , while 
tilt; veal I Kuo is a notable one m Ins cairer, marked ns il is 
by fiis mariiage to Lleauor Sidd.il The lo\ e lx tween the 
pair wms of an exceptionally passionate ordei and from it 
sprang Ak/sscbVi immortal somu t-se<pience called The 
House Of Life, published ill iSSj , blit -Mrs Rossetti tiled 
jn 186a, iad thereupon the poet f terribly cast down by Ins 
bereavement, wefli to live at a house m ( heist a with 
Swinburne and Meredith. Here he .continued to wnte 
fitfitHyi-* while in 1871 he completed one ol Ins most famous 
yuctuies, Dante 's lTtcam ; vet the lo§s of Ins wile pi eyed 
upon him persistently, he was tortured by mstunma, and in 
consequent e he began to Like? occasional doses of thloial 
Gradually this prat fite developed into a habit, s (i ].pmig 
alike the physical anti mental strength of the poet , and 
though he rallied for a while during a stay in St oU.intl, when* 
lie lived at IVnkill Castle in Ayishire, it soon became 
evident that his death was imminent unless ho eschewed 
his (luig Rut he had not the strength of will ncccxs.uy 
for this abjuration, he died m 1882 at Lire lungton, and his 
iemains wen 1 inteired in the lemetciy there 

Rn>ngtli had a marked bias for mystnism in vaiious 
forms, William Hell Scuff, 111 his A utobiof’} aphy, tells how 
the poet became at one tune mm h c nan-muted of table- 
turmng and the like , while waiving Ins somewhat t luldish 
lastt* herein, his temperament was undoubtedly .1 \eiy 
religious one, and oiu e tow'auls tin 1 1 lose ot his file he 
declared that lie had kk semi and heard those that died 
long ago Was it, then, a belief 111 the possibility of 
communicating with the dead w lm h induced him, on Ins 
wife s death, to ha\e some of his love poems enclosed m the 
colhn ol the dm cased ? while, be the answei to this question 
what it may, linsbcth's mysticism certainly bore 1 good iruit 
111 his art, his Dose Matv being among tin* most beautiful 
of Knglish poems introducing the supei natural element. 
Nevertheless, it is by Ins painting rather than I>y his poetry 
that AWss 1 th holds a place as a great m\stu , for, despite 
his fondness for precise handling, all his pictures with the 
exception of hound aie essentially ol a mystical nature , 
they are not concerned with the tangible and visible world, 
but body forth the scenes and incidents beheld in dieams, 
and do tins with a mastery refected by no othei kmdied 
works save those of Blake. 

Round : (See Planetary Chains.) 

Roustan : {See France.) 

Rudolph II. : {See Gustenhover.) 

Ruler of Seven Chains : (See Planetary Logos.) 

Runes : {See Teutons.) 

Rupa is the physical body, the most gross of the seven pnn- 
ciples of which personality consists. {See Seven Principles, 
Mayayi-rupa, Theosophy.) , 

Rupecissa, Johannes de : This alchemist was an ancestor 01 
Montfauvon, the distinguished archaeologist, and his name 


suggests that he wax a man of gentle birth, while it is com¬ 
monly supposed that he was a French monk of the ordei of 
Si i'l.uins, and it is reported that in T.JS7- presumably on 
amount of lux ahhemistic predilection-', be was imprisoned 
by 1 ‘opr liniment V I K'npcn^a contributed four volumes 
to the literature of hermotn plulosophv Coclmn Philnso- 
pht>) u •//, Bairn ipj, De Omnia /’w entia h'n um Ominaw, 
Rash* ifu, lh s', e till -? Mthnnm\ Cologne 1570, J fere de 
I mm, n\ Patis, n d , and these were admned bv a number 
of the a lit hot’s successors, but their value is really literary 
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tin few elv n\er nvmph of Southern 
hav e been i-ndowed with tin* beaut V of 
m at |c < haia. teiistirs of the Mermaids of 
North, m nations’ Shv and benevolent, she lived on the 
small alluvial islands that stud the might V rixcis which 
diam this exteuMve and thmlv peopled country, or in the 
dd.>ch.d coppitis that 1 rmge then banks, m boweis woven 
of downing Refs and green-willow -boughs , hei pas line 
and cm i upaimn being to aid in secret the poor fisheiineii m 
tlun laborious and pre< aimux calling Little is known o 
them* beautiful (Ratines ax if the mysteiv and seciecy 
winch was m< ul< ated and enforced in all atfans o 
Tuent in Hus count r\ had b* en extended to its airy ai 
Fv ( n Keighih v, so learned m fairv lore, knows little °t 
Kv^nlhl, and dixinixsex hi r vv 1 1 la the following bin no u e • . 

- j'lu-v are ol a beautiful form, with long green hair 
flit* \ swim and balance themx. Rex on the bi.meins o -* 
bathe m tli,' lakes ..nil rn.r-,, |,Uv «>n the *» rf g'‘ ,,f f"® 
vatu, and wr.iv; then Imls <,u ilu- m««ls at the 

water's It , Inolly at VVh.tsimX.lc U-al they 

appear , ami tin- people then, tinning and daiirinc, 
garlands 1,11 till in, wlmh tlu v cant into the stream 
nissia: (Io, earlv lmtorv of ocuilt matters m Kussia 
Slavs.) Spudualism wax first introduced into Ki ■ Y 
persons who liad beiome irttenstcd in the ‘■ttlijic ‘ 

abroad thnmyh wilnessun; manifestations _ o j ^ 

pheuomi-na and ampiainbincc with the win k 
K m di ( , the French exponent ol SpintiuUxMii I nnn the 


, \n bo vets woven 
fix . her pastime 


Russia : (I 01 earlv luTorv of nm.lt matters in k - - 
Slavs.) Spintuahsm was tirst mlrodmod mto lu ■ 

person* w ho had be, ome mteiislcd in the subjee _ ‘ 

abroad through swlm-ssine; manifestations n j ^ 

phenomeiiu and awjilamtance with the " l " h ' |r 
Ka.du. the i remh exponent ot Spmlmd.sm O 
tir'd the mw dm trine lomid ds fnll.mom <lu a ' ^ 

membeis of the professions and the anstm r.i > ■ ■ u > 

intlndnm the uivtnm' mommh of that tun,, ■ • ■ . cr _ 

with many ot his l.imih and ml mo ace as i < \ > 1 , rts 

flits Heiause ol the immense mlluence of su - ^ 

the pioeiess of Spnituahsm m Hnssia was ntad ■ 
than it otherwise mould have been m a country H ® 

laws of ( hill i h and Male an md 1 mm if »" g . „ , s , 

disposed to look upon aiivtlmiK new m matt( t > n„t> 
mtl llei.na, or rntrel, of K ene,al '"'crest as pat■ ^ ^ ^ 
.evolutionary iharmte, haen so. 1 ^, u , h ) ltiml s were 

istie propaganda. inaiulrstatHms u . r („.-es sm h as the 
jvrosf < uti d under Viiiiou^ uixr-. ,uul Tf mofexxedly 

cm uhilion of a paper enlttlcd -' The AJ- 

devoted t<> muorent K buses and ( har.u ‘ ^ t ' 0 f Rs 
dentally menti.mni'K St>mUialism the i , „[ the 

bemy ( fuel a,m,m;st the dtst.m<uish< (l < t trust cd 

subject was Vim, e Wittpcnstun, aidc-de-iat 1 > , , fa 

Ir.ei.d of Alexander 11 . who not on y 
openly but arranged for varmns medtmns to k y 
before the hmperor, one of these t Vbt it Us said, 

1 ) 1 ) Home So impressed was tin v /ai i - . 

from that tone onwards he consulted 

proplietie powers ax to toe advixabd y doubtless 

any contemplated change or xU-p in ^ 1 b the 

helped or driven to such dependence on lhe RllSS i a n 
uncertain conditions under which occupants 
throne seem to exist. 

“Another Russian of high position socially and oihcia 1> , 
M. Aksakof, interested himself in the matter in ways nu y 
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and various, arranging seances to which he invited the 
scientific men of the University, editing a paper Psyrhische 
Studien, of necessity published abroad ; translating Sweden¬ 
borg’s works into Russian beside various Eiench, American 
and English works on the same sniped and thus becoming a 
leader in the movement Eater, with his friends, M M. 
Boutlerof and Wagner, professors respectively of chemistry 
and zoology at the University of St Petersbuig, he specially 
commenced a series of seances for the investigation of the 
phenomena in an expenmental manner and a scientific 
committee was framed under tin* leadership of Professor 
Mendleyef who afterwards issued an advene report on the 
matter, amusing the mediums of trickery and their followers 
of easy credulity and the usual wai fare proceeded between 
the scientific investigators and spiritual enthusiasts ” 

M Aksakof’s commission was imported upon unfavorably 
by M. Mendeleyel, but the former protested against tlie 
report. 

At the other extreme of the Social scale among the 
peasantry and uneducated classes generally, the grossest 
superstition exists, an inetadicabf# belief in supernatural 
agencies and caws are often repmted m the columns of 
Russian Papers of wonder-working', obsession and vanous 
miraculous happenings, all ascribed, acrouliug to then- 
character, to demoniac or angelic influence, 01 in the 
distucts wlieie the inhabitants are still pagan to local 
deities and witihcraft 

Ruysbroeck or Ruysbrock : Flemish M\Mic fi j<)) rjSi) It 
is probiblc th it tins my-die derived Ins name horn the 
village of Ruy'.biVek, ue vr P.raswk, toi it was them that 
lie was born in the year u<H Even as a child he showed 
di dim t religious leaning'., and bed.no he was out ot his teens 
he had steeped himsell m <1 wealth of mvstual literature. 
Nit-tutally, then, he decided to ispoiue the ileiical pro¬ 
fession, and in 1317 he was duly ordained, while* a tittle 
later he betaine; vicar of St Guduh , one ot the peuVm^ ot 
Brussels During his long term ot acting 111 this capacity he 


became widely esteemed for his erudition, and for his 
personal piety ; while his sermons and even his letters were 
passed from hand to hand, and perused with great admira¬ 
tion by many of Ins fellow clerics. But he was never found 
guilty of courting fame or publicity of any kind, and at the 
age ot sixty he retired to Groenendale, not lar from the 
battlefield of Waletloo, where he founded a monastery. 
There he lived until his death in 1381, devoting lumself 
chiefly to the study of mysticism, yet showing himself any¬ 
thing but averse to those charitable actions befitting a 
monk. 

Ruysbromk was known to his disciples as 11 the ei static 
teacher" As a thinker he was speculative and bioad- 
mindcd, and indeed lie was one ot those who picfigured the 
Reformation, the result being that, though he won the 
encomiums ot many famous theologians in the age immedi¬ 
ately succeeding his, an attempt to beatity lum was sternly 
suppiessed He was a tolerably voluminous wntei, and at 
Cologne, in 1 55^, one ot his manuscripts iound its way into 
book foim with the title, Dr Naptu seel dr Ornatu Xuptiavinn 
Spintnahum , while since then a number of his further 
works have been published, notably l)r I 'era Content platwne 
and Dr Septeni (iutdivn s Anions (Hanover, 1848). The 
central tenet ot his teaching is that “ the soul finds God m 
its own depths," but, in contradistinction to many other 
nivdits, he did not teach the lusion of the self in God, but 
held that at the summit of the ascent towards righteousness 
the soul still preserves its identity. 

Ruysbiouh and his teaching begot many voluminous 
commentaries throughout the middle ages, and he has 
attracted a number ot great writers, the Abbe Bossuet, tor 
example, and at a later date Maurice Mieteihnck In i8gi 
the latter published L'Omrniant drs Xocrs Spmtiielles, dc 
Ruysfnnrck /’ adninablr, and an Fnghsh translation of this 
by J. T Stoddart was issued 111 1004 The reader desirous 
ot further lnloniiation should consult Studies vi Mystical 
Religion, by Kulus M Jones, igog 
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Saba : In Ossiamc legend, wife of him and mother ol Oism. 
In the form of a fawn, she was tap tuted by Finn m the 
chase, but noticing that his man-hounds would do her no 
hurt, he gave her shelter in his Dun of Allen The next 
morning he found her transformed into a beautiful woman. 
She told him that an enchanter had compelled her to assume 
the shape of a fawn, but that her oiigmal torm would be 
restored if she reached Dun Allen. Finn made her his 
wife, and ceased for a while from battle and the chase. 
Hearing one day, however, that the Northmen's warships 
were 111 the Bay of Dublin, he musteied his men and went to 
fight them He returned victorious, but to find Saba gone 
The enchanter, taking advantage of lus absence, had 
appeared to her in the likeness of Finn with lus hounds and 
so lured her from the dun, when she betaine a fawn again. 

Sabbathi : To this angel, 111 the Jewish rabbinical legend of 
the celestial lueiaichies, is assigned the sphere ot Satuin. 
He receives the divine light ot the Holy Spirit, and com¬ 
municates it to the dwellers m his kingdom 

Sabellicus, Georgius i A magician who lived about the same 
time as Faustus of Wittenberg, about the end oi the /5th 
century. His chief claims to fame as a sorcerer lest on his 
own wide and arrogant advertisement of his skill m necro¬ 
mancy. He styles himself, “ The most accomplished 
Georgia s Sabellicus, a second Faustus, the spring and centre 
of necromantic art, an astrologer, a magician, consummate 
in chiromancy, and 111 agromancy, pyromancy and hydro- 
mancy inferior to none that ever lived." Unfortunately 
no proof is forthcoming that he ever substantiated these 


bombastic claims, or was over regarded by anyone else as 
anything but a charlatan. 

Sadhus : (See India.) 

Sahu : The Egyptian name for the spiritual or incorruptible 
body It is figured in the Book of the Drad as a lily spring¬ 
ing from tin* Kliut or corruptible body 

Saint Germain, Comte de : Born probably about 1710, one 
of the most celebrated mystic adventurers of modern 
time:-, Like Uaglmstro and otheis of his kind almost 
nothing is known concerning Ins origin, but there is reason 
to believe that he was a Portuguese Jew. There are, 
however, birds tint he was of royal birth, but these have 
never been substantiated. One tiling is fairly certain, and 
that is that be w.is an accomplished spy, for he resided at 
many Emopean Courts, spoke several languages fluently, 
and was even sent upon diplomatic missions by Louis XV. 
He had always abundance of funds at his command, and is 
alluded to by Gmnni as the most capable and able man 
he had ever known. He pretended to have lived for 
centuries, to luue known Solomon, the Queen of Sheba 
and many other persons of antiquity ; " but although 
obviously a charlatan, the accomplishments upon which he 
based his reputation were in many ways real and con¬ 
siderable. Especially was Hus the case as regards chem¬ 
istry, a science 111 which he was certainly an adept, and he 
pietended to have a secret for removing the Haws from 
diamonds, ami to be able to transmute metals, and of 
course he possessed the secret of the elixir of life. He is 
mentioned by Horace Walpole as being in London about 
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1743 - and as arrested as a Jacobite spy, who was later 

released. Walpole writes of him . He is called an 
Italian, a Spaniard, a Pole, a somebody who married a 
great fortune in Mexico and ran away with her jewels to 
Constantinople, a priest, a tiddler, a vast nobleman ” 
Five years after tus Condon experience, he attached himself 
to the court of Louis XV T where he exercised considerable 
influence, over that monarch, and was employed by hun 
upon several secret missions. He was distinctly the fashion 
about this time, for Europe was greatly inclined to the 
pursuit of the occult at tins epoch ; and as he combined 
mystical conversation with a pleasing c'harac tei,and not a 
little flippancy, he was the rage Put he ruined his < hances 
at the' French court by inteilering m a dispute between 
Austria and France, and was forced to lernove himself to 
England. He resided in London for one or two years, but 
we trace him to St Petersburg, rybj, where he is s,ud to 
ha\e assisted m the conspiracy which pla< ed ( athenne 11. 
on the Kussiau throne After this he tra\elled m C.ermany 
wheie he is said in the Memoirs of Cm* ho Mo to ha\c become 
the founder of fteemasonry, and to have initiated ('aghostro 
into that nte {See Caghoslro ) If ( aghostro's ac< omit 
can be credited, he set about the business with remarkable 
splendour, and not a tittle bombast, posing .is a ‘ deity,” 
and behaving in a manner calculated to gladden pseudo- 
mvstns of the age. He was nothing it not t heat mat, and 
it is juobably for this reason that lit' attracted the Land¬ 
grave C'harles of 1 les-w, who set aside a residence lor the 
study of the occult sciences He died at St hlrswig some • 
wheie between the tears i 780 and 17 *",, but the exact date 
of his death and its eiieumst.mces aie unknown It would 
be <i. matter of real dilliculty to say whether he possessed 
any genuine occult power whatsoever, and 111 all likelihood 
lie was merely one of those charlatans in whom his age 
abounded Against this view might be set the circum¬ 
stance that a great many re illy chwei and able people of 
lus own time thoioughly believed 111 him ; but we must 
remember the credulous nature pi the age m whu h he 
floutished It has been said that -Will (entuiy Europe 
was si eptieal regarding even thing save occultism and its 
professors, and it would appear to unbiassed minds that 
this circumstance could have no belter illustration than 
the career of the ( omte tie Smut (icrniiitn 

A notable caicumstance legardmg him was that lie 
possessed a magmluent collection of precious stones, which 
some consider to be artificial, but which others better 
able to judge believe to have been genuine Urns lie 
presented Louis XV. with a diamond worth 10,000 liwes 
All sorts of stories were in circulation com ermng him 
One old lady professed to have encountered him at Venue 
fifty years beture, where he post'd as a man of Oo, and even 
his valet was supposed to have discovered the sccict of 
immortality. O11 one occasion a visitor rallied this man 
upon his master being present at the marriage of ( ana m 
Galilee, asking him it it weie the ease ” You forget, sir,” 
was the repl}, ” I have imp been m the ( omte s service a 
century." 

St. Irvyne, the Rosicrucian, by Wm. Godwin : {See Fiction, 
Occult.) 

Saint Jacques, Albert de : A monk of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, who published a book entitled Light to the luring by 
the Experiences of the Dead, or divers apparitions of souls 
from purgatory in our century. The work was published 
at Lyons in 1675. 

St. John’s Crystal Gold 1 “In regard of the Ashes of Veget¬ 
ables,’' says Vaughan, •* although their weaker externa 
Elements expire by violence of the fire, yet their Lartli 
cannot be destroyed, but is Vitrified. The Fusion and 
Transparency of this substance is occasioned by the 
Radicall moysture or Seminal water of the Compound. 


This water resists the fury of the fire, and cannot possibly 
bo vanquished. 1 In h.u Aqua 1 (saith the learned Sever- 
lne), Rosa lntct in ! In me These (wo pnncipJes are 
never separated , for Nature pioceech not so far in her 
1 Absolutions When death hath done her w'oist, there is a 
Ennui between thes< two, and out of them shall God raise 
us to the last dav, aiul restore us to a spiritual constitution. 
I do not conceive there' shall be a Resurrection of every 
Species, but rather then Teriesliial parts, together with 
the e lenient of waiter (foi 'then 1 shall be no more' sea’’ Revela¬ 
tions), shall be united 111 one mixture with the Earth, and 
fixed to a pure Hiaphanous substance This is St John's 
Crystal (,< 4 d, a fundamental of the New Jerusalem- so 
called, not m inspect of ('olntir, but constitution Their 
Spuds, I suppose, shall be reduced to their first Limbus, a 
sphere of pure* ethereal lire, like iicli Eternal Tapestry 
spiead under the throne of God ” 

St. John’s Wort : St John’s Wort In classical mvthology 
the summer solstice was a dav dedicated to the' sun, and 
was believed to be a day on which watches held their 
festivities St John’s It mt was their svmbohcal plant, 
and people Wen* void to judge liom it whether their 
future would be luc' v or unluikv , as d grew they read in 
its progressive character their futmc lot Tlie Christians 
dedicated this festive peiiod to St John’s U'mi or root, and 
it became a talisman against evil In one of the old 
romantic ballads a young ladv falls m love with a demon, 
who tells hei 

11 fin \oii wish to be Ionian mine 

Lav aside the S t John's Wort and the vervain ’’ 
W'hen hung up on St John's day together with a cross 
over the' doors ol houses it kc'jit out the devil and other 
evil spirits To gather tin* root 011 St John’s day morning 
at sunriM’, and retain d 111 the house, gave lurk to the 
family m tiuir undei takings, especially m thewe begun on 
that dav. 

St. Martin, Louis Claude de : Fiench Mvvtic and Author. 

comnionlv knowm .is " !e idulisophe ltuounu” (174}- 
1 So p The* name of Ijucs de St Mai tin is a familiar one, 
more familiar, perhaps, than that of almost any other 
Eiriich mystic , and this is p.utly due to lus having been a 
voluminous author, and partly to lus being virtually the 
foundc 1 of a sect, * the' Maitmistes \ while' again, St. 
Relive wiote about hint m his ('ausenes 1/11 I.until , and this 
has naiuralR biought him under wide' notice 

Born m 1751 at Amhoise, St Martin came of a family of 
some wealth and of gentle both. 11m mother died while 
he was a child, but this piovcd anything but unfortunate 
for him , for lus step-mot her besides lavishing a wealth 
atlec tiou 011 him, early discerned his rate intellectual gifts 
and made' every eftoit to inntme them. ” C’est hello, 
he wrote* atterwanls 111 manhood, ” que' je elms peut-etre 
tout mon bonheui, puisque c’est elle epic' ma domic les 
premiers elements de cette education douce, attentive et 
pic use, cjm m’a fait aimer de Ike u et decs hommc's. The 
boy was educated at the College de Poiitlevoy, where he 
read with interest numerous hooks of a mystical order, one 
which impressed him p.utieularly being Abb.ube’s Art de 
se connallre soi-mcme , and at lifst he intended to make 
law lus profession, but he soon decided on a military career 
instead, and accordingly entered the army. A little before 
taking thus step he had affiliated himself with the freemasons 
and cm his regiment being sent to garrison Bordeaux, he 
became intimate with cel tain new rites winch the iortu- 
gucse Tew, Martinez Fasqually (q v ), had lately introduced 
fnto the masonic Io.Ikc- thou-, l-'or a while St UurU» w» 
deeply interested, not just m the aforesaid but in the 
philo.sophv of Fasqually; yet anon he dechued that the 
latter’s disciples were inclined to be too materialistic, and- 
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soon he was dot 4 ]) in the writings of Swedenborg, in whom 
he found a counsellor more to his taste* The inevitable 
result of studies of tins natme was that he bewail to feel a 
great distaste for regimental hie, and so, m 1771, he resigned 
his commission, determining to devote tin* rest of his life 
to philosophical speculations lie now began writing a 
book, l)c '> Lrreurs el dc la Write, >m les Homme s rappi /<' s an 
Principe de la Science, which was published m 177T 
Edinburgh, at this time on the eve* oi becoming a <cnb<* of 
literary activity of all sorts , and it is woith recalling tli.it 
this pristine effort by St Martin was brought undei the 
notice of Volf an e, the old Cynic observing shiewdly that 
half a dozem folio volumes might well be devoted to the 
topic of erreur % but that a page would sullice for the treat¬ 
ment ol rente 1 

L'lic* young author's next important sic*]) was to pay a 
visit to England, and theme in 1787 hr went to Italy along 
with J’nnce Chditzin, with whom he had lately become 
fiicndlv. Fliey stayed together lor some time at home, 
and then St Martin left tor Strassburg, his intention being 
to study (human theie, for In* had ic'c entlv grown interestc'cl 
in the* teaching ol Jacob Ihehine, and he was anxious to 
study the* subject thoionghlv Veiy soon he- had achieved 
this end, and at a later elite, indeed, lie translated a number 
ol the (human mystic’s writings into Trench, but meanwhile 
returning to lb mice, he found his outlook suddenly changed, 
the revolution breaking, out in 1789, and a teign of terror 
setting in No one was safe*, and Nl Martin was anested 
at Paris, simply on account of I11-, being a gentleman by 
birth , but his aJliliatioii with the treemusons stood him 111 
good stead 111 this hour of need, and he wa-. liberated by a 
decree of tlie ninth riuuimdoi Accordingly he iesumcd 
activity with 1m pen, and in 1702 he issued a new hook, 
Noui'el llomnie , while two years later he was coin missioned 
to go to his native A ml nil se, inspect the* arc hives and 
libraries of the monasteries m that region, and draw up 
occasional reports 011 the subject. Shortly afterwards he 
was appointed an elPve piofessnty at the huile X or male in 
Paris, in consequence of winch he* now made his home in 
that town , and among others with whom he became 
acquainted there was Chateaubriand, ot whose writing, 
he was an enthusiastic devotee*, hut who, on ins parts 
appears to have* 1 evened tne mystic with his usual haughty 
coldness St Martin did not lu< k a large 1 ircle ot admirers, 
however, and he* continued to work hard, publishing 111 
1 705 ole ot his moM important hooks, Lutns ,1 an Ann, 
ou Consideration > politiquei, pintosoptuques A rAi^ica^cs 
sur la Ju eolation, which wars succeeded 111 1.S00 by two 
speculative treatises, hue Homo and L’Jispnt dt s Chosis 
Ttie.11, in 1802, he issued Vet another volume, M mister e de 
l' Homme Lspnl , but in the following year his labours were 
brought to an abmpt c lose*, for while staying at \nnay, not 
far from Paris, with a f 1 lend called 1 amoir-Laroc lie, he 
succumbed to an apopleptic seizure Aftc*r his death it 
was found that lie had left a considerable mass of manu¬ 
scripts behind him, and some of these were issued by his 
executors in 1807, while* in 1802 a collection of Ins letters 
appeared, 

St Martin was novel married, but he appears to have 
exercised a most extraordinary fascination over women ; 
and in fact divers scandalous stones are told in this relation, 
some of them implicating various courtly dames of the 
Trench nobility of the Tmpire As a philosopher St 
Martin found a host of disciples among Ins contemporaries, 
these gradually forming themselves almost into a distinct 
sect, and, as observed before, acquiring the name of ‘ Mar- 
timstes " What, then, was the teaching of their leader ? 
and what the nature of the tenets promulgated m Jus 
voluminous writings ? It is difficult to give an epitome in 


so limited a space as that at disposal here, but turning to 
the author's C Homme da Desir (1700), and again to his 
Tableau natural dC I Rapport* qai existent entre ])ic, ct 
!'Homin' el I'lhneers (1782), we lind this pair tolerably 
repi esc tit ative ol all his writing, and their key-note may 
certainly be* defined as consisting m aspiration Man is 
divine despite the fall mounted m the Scriptures, dormant 
within him lies a lofty quality of which hems too often 
scarcely conscious, and it is incumbent on him to develop 
this quality, stiivmg thereafter without ceasing, and 
w living flu* while* everything peitammg to the category 
ot materialism -such is the salient piitmple m St Martin’s 
teaching, a principle which seems literally trite nowadays, 
for it has been propounded by a host of modern mystics, 
notably A E in The Hern in Man. In writing m this wise, 
the* Trench mystic, undoubtedly owed a good deal to 
Swendennorg, while obligations to Roehme arc; of course 
manifest throughout Ins later woiks , and, while his debt 
to Martinez Pasqually has probably been exaggerated some¬ 
what, then* is no doubt that the Portuguese Jew influenced 
him greatly for a while*, the* lattei’s teaching coming to him 
at a time when he was still very young and susceptible, and 
fresh bom readings of Ahhache. 

Saintes Maries de la Mer : He de la Tamarque, C hurch of. 

{See Gypsies.) 

Sakta Cult : {Sec India.) 

Salagrama, The : An Indian stone, credited with possessing 
magical pmpei ties, and worn as an amulet 'This stone* is 
black m colour, about tlu* size of a billiard ball, and pierced 
with holes (t is said that it can only be found 111 the 
Handaki, a liver m Xepaul, which some believe rises at the 
foot of Vishnu, and cithers in the head of Siva. It is kept 
in a clean cloth, and often washed and perfumed by its 
fortunate owner. The water 111 which it has been dipped is 
supposed thereby to gam sin-expelling potency, and is 
therefore drunk and greatly valued It possesses other 
occult powcis, and is a necessary ingicdient of the pre¬ 
parations of those about to die The departing Hindu 
holds it 111 his hand, and believing 111 its powers has hope 
for the futuie, and dies peacefully 

Salamander’s Feather : Otherwise known as Asbestos. A 
mineral of an incombustible nature*, which resembles flax, 
being of hue; fibrous texture* it was used by the Pagans to 
light their temples when one e it was lighted, they believed 
it could not be jmt out, even by rain and storms Leonar¬ 
do^ says Its tire is nourished by an inseparable unctuous 
Humid flowing from Us substance, therefore, being once 
kindled it preserve's a constant light without feeding it with 
any moisture* 

Sallow : A tree or shiub of the willow kind. Pods of this 
paiticular wood were much 111 use amongst the Scythians 
and the Alain for purposes of augurial divination. Fine 
straight wancls were chosen, on which certain characters 
were written, and they were then thrown on a white clotli. 
From the way in which they fell the magician gained the 
desired information 
Salmael (See Astrology.) 

Salmesbury Hall : {See Haunted Houses.) 

Salmonoeus : {See Astrology.) 

Samodivi : {See Slavs.) 

Samothraclan Mysteries : {See Greece.) 

Samovile : {See Slavs.) 

Samoyeds : {See Siberia.) 

Samuel, Mother : {See England.) 

San Domingo : {See West Indian Islands.) 

Sannyasis : {See India.) 

Sanyojanas are in the Theosphical scheme the obstacles 
which the tiaveller along the Path (q.v ) must surmount. 
The number of them is ten and they are 
1.—-Belief in the Ego as unchangeable. 
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2 —Lack of faith in higher effort. 

3--Reliance on ritual. 

4 - -Lust. 

5 — Ill-will. 

6 —Love of the world. 

7.—Egotistic' longing for a future life 

H -Pride 

q -Self righteousness. 

10. -Nescience 

Saphy : Perhaps Lorn the Arabic safi “ pure, select, excellent ” 
(Vrtum eharms or amulets worn by the negroes as pro¬ 
tection against thunderbolts and diseases, to procure them 
wives, and avert disasters of all kinds They are com¬ 
posed of strips oi paper oil which sentences from the Koian 
are inscribed, sometimes intermixed with kabahstic signs 
These Stilps are enclosed 111 silver tubes or silk bags, winc h 
are worn near the skin, and often fastened m the dress 
Africans ol both sexes and all leligions are great believers 
111 the* occult properties of such talismans, and Mungo 
Park resorted to the making of Saphy, or (Tigris (as they 
are some times culled), as a means of earning Ins living 

Sapphire : It is understood to make the melancholy cheeiful 
and maintain the power or manly vigour of the body The 
high priest of Egypt wore a sapphire upon his shoulder, 
and Aelian says that it was called truth. The Buddhists 
still asm bo a sacred magical power to it, and hold that it 
reconciles man to God it is a good amulet against fear, 
promotes the flow of the- animal spirits, hinderelh ague and 
gout, promotes chastity, and prevents the ('yes from being 
aifected by small-pox. 

Sara, St., of Egypt • {See Gypsies.) 

Sardius : This gem resembles the cornelian, and is an antidote 
to the* onyx. It prevents unpleasant dreams, makes its 
possessor wealthy, and sharpens the wit 

Sardou, Victorian : f he famous Trench dramatist was a keen 
student of occultism, and studied spiritualism with Allan 
K.irdcc (q v ). lie achieved great facility as a medium for 
spirit drawings, and many of the examples by lus hand 
are of great merit artistically as well as from an occult point 
of view Some of them are reproduced in M. Camille 
Plummarion’s book Mystn urns Psychic Purees {Sic 
France.) 

Sat B’Hai : A Hindu society, the object of which was the 
study and development of Indian philosophy, it was so 
called after the lmd M alticocersis Gusts, which alwavs dies 
by sevens It was introduced into England about the jear 
1872 by Major J 11 Lawrem e Archer It had seven 
descending degrees, each of seven disciples, and seven 
as< ending degrees of jierfectioii, Ekata or Unity, it 
ceased to be necessary on the establishment of the Tlieosopli- 
i<:al Society 
Satan : {Sec Devil.) 

Satanism : {See Devil-worship.) 

Saul, Barnabas : {See Dee.) 

Scandinavia : For the early history of occultism 111 Scandin¬ 
avia ( see article Teutons.) 

Witchcraft —In medneval times Scandinavian examples 
of witchcraft are rare, but m 1069 and 1070 a great out¬ 
break of fanaticism against it commenced in Sweden in the 
district of Elfdale. 

The villages of Mohra and Elfdale are situated in the dales 
of the mountainous districts of the central parts of Sweden. 
In the first of the years above mentioned, a strange report 
went abroad that the children of the neighbourhood were 
carried away nightly to a place they called Blockula, where 
they were received by Satan in person , and the children 
themselves, who were the authors of the report, pointed out 
to them numerous women, who, they said were witches and 
carried them thither. The alarm and terror in the district 


became so great tlut a repoit Was at last madc’to the king, 
who nominated commissioner',, partly eloigy 'and partly 
laymen, to impure into the extraordinary circumstances 
which had been brought under Ins notice, and these com¬ 


missioners arrived 111 Mohra and annoum c d then intentions 
<>f opening then pi oi eedmgs on the 13U1 of August, 1670, 
(hi the t a t li oi August, the commissioners met at the 
patsonage house 1 , and heard the roinplnints of the minister 
and sen eial people of the: better ( lass, who told them of the 
miserable (ondition they Weie in, and pia\ed that by some 
means or otlui they might be delivered liom the calamity 
1 he\ gia\el\ told the cuiinmssloiit 1 s that by the help of 
wit( lies souk 1 hundieds ot tin'll children had been drawn. 


to lilan, who had been seen to go m a visible shape through 
the countr\, and to appear daily to the people , the 
poorer sort of them, they said, he had seduced by feasting 


them with meal and drink. 


the commisMomis entered upon their duties on the 
next da\ with the utmost diligence, and the* result of their 
misguide d zeal burned one oi the 1 most remarkable examples 
of cruel and remoi sc less pel sec utioii that stains the annals of 
sorcery No less than tlneescoie and ten inhabitants of 
the \ lllage and dist rn i of Mohra, t hree-and-tweiity of whom 
made confessions, weie c ondemiit'd and executed. One 
woman jileaded that she was with child, and the rest 
denied their guilt, and these 1 weie sent to Tallin 11a, where 
most ol them were after wards put to death Fifteen 
c hildren were 1 among those who sulk red death, and thirty- 
six more, ot difteient ages between 11111c 1 and sixteen, weie 
inn cd to tuh the gauntlet, and be scourged on the hands at 
the clunc li-door every Sunday for one year , while twenty 
more, who hud been drawn into these 1 piaetues more 
unwlllmglv, and wnr ver\ young, were condemned to be 
scourged with rods upon their hands for three sin cessive 
Sundays at the c bun Indoor The number of the children 
accused w\ls about three hundred 

It appears that the c omnnssioners began by taking the 
< oTifessnms of the c lnldreii, and then they confronted them 
with the watches whom tin 1 children accused as their 
sediueis The latbr, to use 1 the words oi the authorised 
report, having “ most ol them clnldien with them, which 
they had cither seduced or attempted to seduce, some 
seven yeais of age, nay, from four lo sixteen years,” now 
appeared beiore the c oinimssnmeis. ” Some of the children 
complained lamentably; of the 1 misery and mischief they 
weie fenced sometimes to sutler of the devil and the 
witches ” Being asked, whether they wane sme, that they 
we re at any tune carried awsiv by the devil > they all 
replied in the allirmative ” Ileieupon the witches tliem- 
st Ives wane asked, w hether the confessions of those 1 children 
were true, and admonished to confess the truth, that they 
might turn away from the devil unto the 1 living God. At 
first, most of them did very stitily, and without shedding 
the least teai, deny it, though much against their will and 
inclination After'this the children were examined every 
011c by themselves, to sea- whether their confessions did 
agree or no, and the commissioners found that all of them, 
except some very little ones, which could neat tell all the 
cncumstances, did punctually agree m their confessions of 
particulars In the meanwhile, the commissioners that 
wane of the clergy examined the witches, but could not 
bring them to any confession, all continuing steadfast 111 
their denials, till at List some of them burnt into tears, and 
their confession agreed with what the children said ; and 
these expressed their abhorience of the fact, and begged 
pardon. Adding that the devil, whom they called Locyta, 
had stopped the mouths of some of them, so loath was he 
to part with his prey, and had stopped the ears of others. 
And being now gone from them, they could no longer 
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conceal it ; for they had now perceived his treachery " 
The witches asserted that, the journey to Bloekula was 
not always made with the same kind of conveyance , they 
commonly used men, beasts, even spits and posts, accord¬ 
ing as they had opportunity They preferred, however, 
riding upon goats, and if they had more children with them 
than the animal could conveniently carry, they elongated 
its back by means of a spit anointed with then magical 
ointment, ft was further stated, that if the children did 
at any time name the names ot those, either man or woman, 
that had been with them, and had carried them away, they 
were again carried by force, either to bloekula or the cioss- 
wny, and there beaten, insomuch th.it some of them died of 
it ; ‘ and this some of th«* witches confessed, and added, 

that now they were exceedingly troubled and tortured in 
their minds for it ” One thing was wanting to confirm 
tins circumstance of their confession 'The maiks of the 
wnip could not lie found oil the persons of the \utims, 
except on one bov, who had some wounds and holes in his 
back, that were given him with thorns, hut the witches 
said they would quickly vanish 

The account they gave of bloekula w is, that if was 
situated in a large meadow, like a pi un sea, “ wherein you 
can see no end ” The house they met at had a great gate 
painted with m illy divets colours I'limur'li tins gate they 
went into a little meadow distinct 1mm the other, and hen* 
they turned their animals to graze When they had made 
use of men for then beasts of burden, they set them up 
against the wall m a state of helpless slumber, and there 
they rein uned till wanted for the home*vatd llight In a 
very large room ot this house, stood a long t ible, at whu h 
the witches sat down, and adjoining to this room was 
another chunber, where there vveie “ lovely and delicate 

beds” 

\s soon as they arrived at bloekula, the visitors were 
required to deny their baptism, and devote themselves 
body and soul to Satan, whom they pnmn-ed to v>rve 
futhtully. Hereupon he cut their tmgeis, and tlies unite 
their name with blood in his book He then i ut.se 1 them 
to b* biplizcd anew, by priests appointed lot that purpose 
Upon this th e devil gave them a puisr, wherein there were 
tilings of clocks, with a big stone tied to it, which they 
threw into the water, and said, “ As these filings of the 
clock do never return to the clock, from which they were 
taken, so may my soul never return to heaven 1 1 \nothcr 
difficulty arose m verifying this statement, that few of the 
Children had any marks on their fingers to show wncre they 
had bemu cut. but here again the story was helped by a 
gLrl who had her huger much hurt, and who declared, that 
because she would not stretch out her linger, the devil m 
anger had thus wounded it 

When these ceremonies were Completed, the witches sat 
down at the table, those whom the heiul esteemed most 
being placed nearest to him ; but the children were made 
to stand at the door, where he himself gave them meat and 
drink. Perhaps we may look for the origin of this part of 
the story in the pages of Pierre de Lanrre The food with 
which the visitors to Bloekula were regaled, consisted of 
broth, with coleworts and bacon in it , oatmeal bread 
spread with butter, milk and cheese. Sometimes they 
said, it tasted very well, and sometimes very ill Alter 
moils they went to dancing, and it was one peculiarity of 
these northern witches’ sabbaths, that the dance was 
usually followed by liglumg Those ot Elfdale confessed 
that the devil used to play upon a harp before them 
Another peculiarity of these northern witches was, that 
children resulted trom their intercourse with Satan, and 
tnesc children having mained together became the parents 
of toads and serpents. 

The witches ol Sweden appear to have been less noxious 


than those of most other countries, for, whatever they 
acknowledged themselves, there, seems to have been no 
evidence ot mischief done by them They confessed that 
they were obliged to promise Sat.m that they would do all 
kinds of mischief, and that the de\ ll taught them to milk, 
which was after this manner. They used to stick a knife 
in the' wad, and hang a kind ol label on it, which they drew 
and streaked , .mil as long as this lasted, the persons they 
had powef over were miserably pi igued, and the beasts weie 
milked that wav, till sometimes they died of it A woman 
confessed that the devil gave her a wooden knife, where¬ 
with. going into houses, she' had power to kill anything she 
touched with it , vet there were few that could confess 
that they had hint any man or woman being asked 
whether they had murdered en\ children, they confessed 
tn it they hid indeed tormented many, but did not know 
whether any ol them died of these pligues, although they 
said that the devil had showed them several places where 
he had power to do mischief The minister of Elfdale 
declared, that one night these witches were, to his thinking, 
on the crown of lus head, and that from thence he had a 
long i unturned pain of the ln-ad And upon thus one of the 
witches c onfessed that the devil had sent her to torment that 
minister, and that she was order eel to use a nail, and strike 
it into his head, but his skull was so hard that tin* nail would 
not pentiate it, and meiely 'produced that headache 1 he 
hard-headed minister said further, that one night he felt 
a pain as ll he were torn with an instrument used for 
combing llax, and when lie awoke he heard somebody 
scratching and scraping at the window, but could see 
nobody , and one of the wih he s i onfessed, that she was the 
pel-son that had thus disturbed him. the minister of 
Mohia declared also, that one night one of these witches 
came into his house, and did so violently take 4 him by the 
thm it, that he thought he should have been choked, and 
awaking, he saw the person that did it, but could not know 
her , and that for some 4 weeks he was not able to speak, or 
perform divine service An old woman of Elfdale confessed 
that the devil had helped her to make a nail, which she 
st uck into a line's knee, of whu ll stroke* the boy remained 
lame a long time And she added, that, before she was 
burned or executed by tile hand of justice', the boy would 
i ee. over 

Another circumstance confessed by these witches was, 
that the devil gave them a beast, about the shape and 
bigness ot a cat, which they called a cat ner , and a bird 
as big as a raven, but white , and these they could send 
anv where, and whenever they came they took away all 
sorts of victualsuch as butter, cheese, milk, bacon, and all 
sorts of seeds, and earned them to the witch. What the 
bud brought they kept for themselves, hut what the carrier 
brought the) took to Bloekula, where the' aich-heiul gave 
them as much of it as he thought good The carriers, they 
saul, tilled themselves so full oftentimes, that they were 
forced to disgorge it by the way, and what they thus rendered 
fell to the ground, and is found in several gardens where 
coleworts grow, and tar trom the houses of the* witches. It 
was ot a yellow coloui like gold, and was called witches’ 
butter 

Such are the details, as far as they can now be obtained, 
of this extraordinary delusion, the only one of a similar 
kind that we know to have occurred in the northern part 
of Europe during the ‘ age ot witchcraft.” In other 
countries we can generally trace some particular cause 
which gave rise to great persecutions of this kind, but 
here, as the story is told, we see none, for it is hardly likely 
that such a strange series ot accusations should have been 
the mere mv limitary creation ot a party of little children. 
Suspicion is excited by the peculiar part which the two 
clergy men of Elfdale and Moara acted m it, that they were 
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( ^together strangers to the fabrication They seem to 
have been weak superstitions men, and perhaps they had 
l/een reading the witchcraft books of the south till they 
imagined the country round them to be over-run with these 
noxious beings. The proceedings at Mohra caused so much 
alarm throughout Sweden, that prayers were ordered m all 
the churches for delivery from the snares oi Satan, who 

s believed to have been let loose in that kingdom. On 
a sudden a new edict of the king put a stop to the whole 
process, and the matter was brought to a close rather 
Inystei loitsly It is said that the wiUh prosecution was 
increasing so much m intensity, that accusations began to 
be made against people of a higher class m society, and 
then a complaint was made to the king, and they were 
stopped 

Perhaps the two clergymen themselves became alarmed, 
but one tiling seems certain, that the moment the eom- 
imssion was revoked, and the persecution Leased, no more 
witches were hoard of. 

Spiritualism - In 18 p* an epidemic of preaching occurred 
m Southern Sweden, which provides KimenioM-r, with 
material for an interesting passage in his I!ntn fV oj Magic 
The manifestation ol tins was so similar m character to 
those described elsewhere, that it is unnecessary to allude 
to it in detad A writer in the London Medium and Jhtc- 
Ir.cak of 18 ;8 says ' k It m about a year and a half since 
I < hanged my abode* from Stockholm to this pla< e, and 
during that period it is wonderful how Spmtuahsin has 
named ground m Sweden The leading papers, that used m 
my turn 1 to refuse to publish any article on Spiritualism 
excepting such as ridiculed tiie doctime, have ol late 
thrown their columns wide open to the serious discussion of 
the matter Many a Spiritualist 111 secret, has thus been 
encouraged to give publicity to his opinions without stand¬ 
ing any longer m awe of that demon, public ridicule, which 
intimidates so many of our brethren Several ol \llan 
Kaidec’s works have been translated into Swedish, among 
whu h 1 may mention his / vangile clou Ic Spmii an • 
as part 10ulaity well rendei ed m Swedish by Waitei Joe him k 
A spnituaL Libtaiy was opened m Stockholm on tin* 1st of 
April last, which will no doubt greatly contiihute to the 
spreading ol tin* blessed doe tunc* The visit of Mr Lglm- 
ton to Stockholm was of the greatest bench! to the cause 
Let us hope that the stay of Mis hsperamr m the smith of 
Sweden may have an equally beueiiual elicit Notwith¬ 
standing' all this progress of the cause m the neighbouring 
country, Spiritualism is looked upon here as something akin 
to madness, but even here there are thin, very thru rays, and 
very wide apart, struggling to piei < e the darkness In 
Norway, spiritualism as known to modern Lurnpe, did not 
seem to have become existent until about 1SX0 A writer 
m a number of the Pawn of l ight published m that y< ar 
says ‘ Spiritualism is just commencing to give a sign of 
its existence here in Norway. The newspapers have 
begun to attack it as a delusion and the ‘ expose ’ of Mis 
C , which ieccmtly took place .it 38, Great Russell Street, 
London, has made t;ie round through all the papers 111 
Scandinavia After all, it must sooner or later take root as 
111 all otliei parts ol the world Mi Lglmtoii, the Lnglish 
medium, has clone a good work 111 Sto< klioltn, showing some 
of the great savants a new world , and a couple of years 
ago Mr. Slade visited Copenhagen The works of Mr 
Zollner, the great astronomer of Leipzig, have been men¬ 
tioned m flic papers and caused a good deal of sensation 

Of mediums there are several here, but all, as yet, afraid 
to speak out. One wntes with both hands ; a gentleman 
is developing as a drawing medium. A peasant, who died 
about five years ago, and lived not far from here, was ail 
excellent healing medium ; his name was Knud, and the 
people had given him the nickname of Vise Knud (the wise 


Knud) ; directly when he touched a patient he knew if the 
same could be* (ured 01 not, and often, in severe* cases, the 
pains of Hu* sick person went through Ins own bodv ’ He 
was also an auditive medium, startling the people many 
times by telling them what was going to happen 111 the 
future , but tin* poor fellow suliereil much born the ignor¬ 
ance and fanaticism around him, and was sevetal times put 
in prison 1 

1 am doing all I ran to mate people acquainted with 
our grand cause ” 

A second and more hopeful lctlri oi 1881, addressed to 
the editor of tin Ip'vue Spu ito, us as follow s • - 

My deal Ihothers,- litre 0111 sc iem e ad vain es without 
noise A11 c xcelle lit. writing medium has been developed 
among us, one who wutes simultaneously with both hands , 
while we have mu mi 111 a 100m w here thcie arc* no niiiMCal 
instruments , and when- there is a piano it plays itself 
At Lergen, where 1 have recently been, 1 tound mediums, 
who 111 the dark, made •bcete lies — wc 1 p clessinatc urs—■ 
using also both hands ] have scan, also, with pleasmc 
that scvcial men of letteis and of science have begun to 
m\ eW1g.1t c- our sunned spirite The pastor I ckholl, of 
beige n, has for the second time pic\n< heel against Spiritual- 
ism, w this mstiiiment <d the devil, this psychographcg * , 
and to give mote of edit to his sei nnm he- has hael the 
gnoelimss to have it jointed , so we see- that the sjunts arc 
wot king dtn* suit against tlu* me-dium, Mme- F , m 
London, is going the- rounds of the papftfs of ('hnstiama , 
these journals opening their columns, when oeension oftt*rs, 
to 1 idle ulc- Spu itualism We- aie, however, frn nets of the 
truth, but there- are- scabby sheep among us of a different 
tempc-iameut irenii Stm kliolm th<-\ wnte- me- that a 
lilum y of spruituat woiks has 1>< e-u ojxne-d tln-ie, and that 
they are to have a medium Jrom Nevveastle, with whom 
St! am e s ai e to be held 

Li the- London Sputluul Maga:inc ol May, 188=5, is a long 
and inten ding papei on Swedish Npudualism, hv William 
Hovvitt, in which he gives (pule a notable- e ollei tion of 
nairatives concerning Lhenome nal Spmuiai Manifestations 
111 Sweden, most ol whu h weie lurmshed by an eminent and 
learned Swedish gentleman Count Lipe-r I'ln- public 
have become, so thoioughlv sated with talcs of hauntings, 
apparitions, pie-vision, etc , that Fount 1 ’ipei’s na 1 1 ,'turns 
would pre-x-nt lew, if miv featmes ol mteie sf, save m 
j ustiueatioii of one asseition, that Spultuahsm is life- 111 
human experience' eyti y w iiFie, even though it may not fake 
the same- toim as a pi'bln movement, that it has done in 
Ameiica and England 

\s earls' as iST»j, a minibt-r oi excellent leading aitude-s 
commending tin- belie } 111 Spiritual ministry, and tin* study 
of such phenomena as would piomote- communion between 
tin- ‘ two world--,” appeared m the columns of the- Alton 
Ulad, one of the- most popular journals circulated in 
Swede 11. 

Schroepfer : {See Germany.) 

Scotland : (Lor cntlv mailer «£ the aiticle Celts.) 

II itt hn all Wile lie lalt and soicery appear to have Ix-e-n 
practlsi-e 1 in tin* earln st histone al and tiadilional times. 
It is re-latcd that elm mg the reign ot Natlmlocms 111 tlm 
second century there dwelt m Iona a witch of gicat renown, 
and so celebrated for lur marvellous power that the king 
sent mu' ot Ins captains to consult her regarding the- issue 
of a lebellion then tumbling his kingdom Tlx- witch 
declared that within a short peiioel the king would bo 
munlere-d, not by his open enemies but by one of Ins most 
favoured friends, 111 whom he had most especial trust. 
Th<- messenger enquired the assassin s name. hven by 
thine, own hands as shall be well-known within these- few 
dayes ” replied the wife h So tumbled was the captain on 
hearing these words that he railed bitterly against her. 
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vowing that he would see her burnt before he would commit 
such a villainous crime Hut after reviewing the matter 
candidly in his mind, he arrived at 1 hi' conclusion th.it if he 
informed the king of the wilt h’s prophecy, the king might 
for the sake of his personal safety have him put to death, 
so thereupon he decoyed N.dholocus into lus private 
chamber and tailing upon him with a dagger slew him 
outright About the year 388 the devil was so enraged at 
the piety of St Patnck that lie assailed the saint by the 
whole band ut witches in Sudlaml St Putin k lied to the 
Clyde embarking m a small boat for Ireland W witches 
cannot pursue their victims ovci running water, they flung 
a huge rock alter the escaping sunt, wliu h howevn fill 
harmless to the ground, and which tindition sa\ s now 
forms Humbert on Roek flic* persei ution of witches con¬ 

stitutes one of the blackest chapters ot history Ml 
classes, Catholic and Piotestaiit alike, pursued tin* uiis.uk: 
with equal vigour, undoubtedly inspired by the passage 111 
Exodus xxn , 18 While it is most probably that the 
majority ot those who practised wit c he rail and soneiv 
were of weak mind and enfeebled intellect, yet a large 
number adopted the supposed art lor the purpose of intimi¬ 
dation and ext pit ion from their neigliboiiis Wit< lies 
were held to have sold ihnnselves body and soul to the 
devil. Hie ceremony is said to consist ot kneeling betore 
the evil oin*, placing one hand on her head and the other 
under her feet, and dedicating .ill between to the service ot 
the: deval, and also 1 enouncing baptism The witch was 
thereat ter deemed to be incapable oi reformation Xu 
minister of any denomination whatever would intercede or 
pray for her ( >11 sealing the compact the devil proceeded 
to put his mark upon her Writing on the * Witches’ 
Mai k ” Mr Hell, minister of (iladsmmr in 1705 savs* 
" I'lie witches’ mark is sometimes like a blew spot, or a 
little talc 4 , or veld spots, like ileabrtmg, sometimes the 
llesli is sunk in and hollow and this is put 111 sc ctet plat is, .is 
amongthehairol the head,or eyebrows, within tile* hps.uuder 
the, armpits, and even m the most secret parts, ol the body 
Mr Robert Kirk of Vberfoill 111 Ins sVc/M C >min cnwcidtk 
states . A spot th.it f have scum, as a small molt*, horuv, 
and blown coloured, thioiv which mark when a large brass 
pin was thrust (both 111 buttock, nose*, and loolt of tin* 
mouth) till it bowed (bent) and bc'eame ruiokul, tin* 
witches, both men and women, mther felt a pam nor did 
bleed, nor knew tin* preuse time when tin* was doing to 
them (tluir eyes only being coveied) 

I11 many cams tin* mat k was invisible, and ,is it vvms 
considered that no pain ac compamed (lie* pinking of it, 
there arose a body ot persons who pretending great skill 
therein Constituted themselve* as ‘ witch pnckeis"" and 
whose ollu'C was to discover and Imd out witc lies The 
method employed was barbarous m the extreme Having 
stripped and bound hu victim the* wit cm pnoke r pio< ended 
to thrust his needh*s into every part ol the body When m 
last the victim vvm 11 out with exhau >tioii and agony remained 
silent, tug witch pricker dc*elaied that he had drkoveped 
tile mark Another te,L for deiection was trial by water. 
The suspects wore tied hand* and gp'at tom together, 
wrapped m a sheet and thing into a deep pool In cases 
wmee th * body floated, the vvatei ol biptism was supposed 
to give lip the accused, while tlion: who sank to the bottom 
were absolved, but no attempt was made .it rescue* When 
confession was cbm mded the most horrible of tortm-m were 
resorted to, binning with iron, being generally the last 
torture applied In some cast's a diabolic contrivance 
called the * witches* bridle* ” was used. The* “ bridle ” 
encircled the victim s head while an iron bit was tiirust 
into tne mouth from wan h pumgs protruded piercing the 
tongue, palate and cheeks Incases ot execution, the victim 
was usually strangled and thereafter burned at the stake 


Witches were accused of a great variety of crimes. A 
common otfence was to bewitch mile h cattle by turnin'** 
their milk sour, or curtailing the supply, raising storm*?, 
stealing children from their graves, and promoting various 
illnesses A popular devu e was to make a waxen inia ,r e 
cd then victim, thrust pins into A and sear it with hot 
irons, all of which their victim felt and at length sue climbed. 
Upon domestic animals they vast an evil eye, eausni" 
emaciation and lefusal to take bifid till at length death 
ensued To those who believed m thorn and acknowledged 
their povvei, witches were supposed to ns<* their powers ioi 
good bv curing disease* and causing prospei lty Witches 
had a weekly meeting at which the devil presided, eveiy 
Saturday ccmuncmly e.illed ' the witches' Sabbath," 
their meetings generally being held 111 desolate* places or in 
ruined churches, to which they rode through the* air 
mounted on broomsticks If the* devil was not present 011 
their arrival, they evoked him by beating the earth with a 
fir-stick, and saying 1 Rise up foul Lluel " The witches 
appealed to see him m ditlerent guises , to some he appeared 
as a boy c lothed in green, others saw lum dressed 111 white*, 
while to others he appeared mounted on a black hoise. 
After delivering a mock sermon, he held a court at which 
the witches had to make* a lull statement of their doings 
during the week Those who had not accomplished 
suitie lent evil were* belaboured with their own broomsticks, 
wnile those who had been more successful were rewarded 
with enchanted bones The proceedings finished with a 
dam e, the music to winch the* trend plaved on lus bagpipes 

kobeit Hums in his Tulr of Jam o' Skantcr gives a 
graphic dc sciiption of this oigy There weie great annual 
gatherings at Candlemas, Beltane* and Hallow cm: These* 

were ot an international character at which the witch 
sisterhood oi all nations assembled, those who had to cross 
the* sea performing the journey m bulges of egg shell, white 
these aerial journeys weie on goblin horse-* with enchanted 
bi idles 

Witchcraft was fiist dealt with by law in Ac oil and when 
by a statute passed 111 iyjj 111 the* Parliament ol Oueen 
Mary it was enacted “ That 11a mauei of person nor 
pet soils ol c(iihutsume*ver estuite, degree or condition they 
be of, take upon hand 111 onio time* herculter to use onie 
nianc'L of witchcraft, sorcene, or necromaiicic*, under the 
panic ot death, alsweil to be execute against the user, 
abusc*r, as the seeker of the response ot c oiisultation " 

Tm* gieut Retormer, John. Knox, was ac:cusc*d by the 
Catholics of Scotland ot being a icmowned wizard and 
hiving by sorcery taised up samis 111 Ihe cliuichyard ot 
St Andrews when Satan himself appeared and so terrilied 
Knox’s secretary that lie became insane and dic'd. KiloX 
was also ( barged that by his magical arts 111 lus old age he 
persuaded the beautiful >oung duughtei of Cord Ochiltree 
to m vrry him Nicol Buine bitterly denounces Knox for 
having secured the affections of " une damosil of nobil 
blnde, and he ane aulcl decrepit creatuT of maist bais 
degree of oiue that could be lound m the country " 

There wete numerous trials for wilelwralt in the Justici¬ 
ary Court 111 Edinburgh and at the Circuit Courts, also 
sc'suon records preserved from churches all over Scotland 
show til it numerous cases were dealt with by the local 
authouties and church officials. A.J.B. G. 

Rodgers, 111 his Social Life m Stall md, says : “ Erom 

the year 1470 when the first capital sentence was carried 
out thirty thousand persons had on the charge of using 
enchantment been in Great Britain cruelly immolated ; 
ot these one fourth belonged to Scotland. No inconsiderable 
number of those who suttered cm the charge of sorcery laid 
claim to nee romantic acts with intents felonious or un- 
woi thy. 

When James VI. of Scotland, in the year 1603, was- 
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called upon to ascend the throne of Cheat Britain and 
Ireland, his own native kingdom was m rather a curious 
condition James himself was a man ol considerable 
learning, intimate with Latin and Theology, yet his book 
on Demonology marks him as distinctly superstitious, 
and, while education and e\ en scholarship wire c ompara- 
t,v ( ■ 1 y common at this date m Scotland, inoi c* common m 
hut than they were m < out einpoi ai y Lngland, the fptut 
mass of Sc'ofti 'h people' shared abundantly then so\ eicign’x 
die.id of witche-, and tin' like 'l'he elioits <d Knox .onl 
Ins doughty rcm/rtVes, it is true', had brought about momen¬ 
tous change's m Scottish life, but ll the h’elot mution 
c‘je< Ic'd e-eft-a in suju'rstitums it undoubtedly P m led to 
introduce others h'< »r th.it stc'rn (\il\ mist u faith, winch 
now began to take loot in Scotland, nounshed the nkw that 
sickness and accident arc' a mark ol the me auger, nor did 
this them y cease to be* common in the' not tit till long alter 
King James’s d.'iv 

It is a pity that the royal ant ho,, in the < urions treatise 
mentioned above, \ olu;nt< ers but few prea wo Lets anent 
the' practitioners of magic who 1 h.ro.ve m Scotland dining 
Ins ri'ign But other sources of mfoi mat ion indicate flint 
thc'se people were* vei v ininu roils, and whereas, m h li/.ibc - 
than luigland, it was eustoina' \ to put a witch to death 
by the merciful pn>ce;s of liangmg, in Jacobean Stoll,ud 
it was usual to take stronger measure's In sh.cn t, the 
victim was burnt at the hake, and it is mte rest trie to 
note that <ui North Berwick law, in the county of least 
Lothian, there is standing to this day a tall stone 1 which, 
according to local tradition, was erst while' Used for the 
ghastly business in ([uedion Vet ft Would' be.* wiong to 
suppose that witches and soiceieis, though handled 
rough 1 '/ now and then, were regarded with universal 
hatred , lot in seventeenth century Scntuwd medic me and 
magic went hand in hand, and the man sutfi ring tiom a 
phi sic.d malady , pariiuihu ly one whose c auw he could not 
understand, very seldom ent ruMcd himsc 11 to a profc wional 
lc'c'c h, and much ju< (cried to consult one* who claimed 
heading capacities d< m ed from intercourse 1 with the 1 uiiseeu 
world Physui.ms of the latter kind, however, wuc 
generady experts m the ait ol poisoning , and, while 1 a 
good nuiiiv cure's au credited to them, tluar tniimplis in 
the opposite 1 ditec turn Would seem to ha\ e been mm h more 
numerous Thus we 1 find tHat in July, i;w, a certain 
Janie's Kc'id of Musselburgh was brought to trial, being 
charged not merely with achieving, miraculous c toes, but 
with contriving the murder ot one Bawd Iabbei toun, a 
bakei m halmbuigll 'I'llis Bax id and his familv, it tia.ns- 
spirex, were 1 sworn enemies ot a neighbouring household, 
( hustle' by name, and betimes their tend grew as tieiee as 
that between the 1 Montagues and ('upulets , so the' 
('hristies swore they would hung things to a conclusion, 
and going to Retd they petitioned his nefaiious aid lbs 
first ac t was to bewitch nine stone's, these' to be* cast on the 
fields of the attending baker with a \ lew to destroying his 
crops , while Reid then proceeded to enchant a piece ot raw 
flesh, and also to make a statuette <>1 wax the mil me ol 
the' design is not recorded, but presumably' Libbertoun 
himself was represented and Mis ('bristle was enjoined to 
thrust tin* meat under her enemy's door, and then to go 
home* and melt the' waxwork before her own tire 1 These 
instructions she duly obeyed, and a little* later the wctim 
breathed Ins last , but Reid did not go unscathed, and alter 
his trial the* usual fate of burning alive w'as meted out to 
him. 

A like' sentence was passed in July 1605 on Patrick 
Lowrie, a native of Ffalie m Ayrshire, and known there as 
“ the Witch,” who was found guilty of foregathering 
with endless sorceresses of the neighbourhood, and of 
assisting them in disinterring bodies winch they afterwards 
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cat , but this pa 1 1 h c s, p 1. ■ ))tndn , nfn ) and 1 was s ( m n. ( | )> N a 
notorious l’-rthshm wibh |alic't lrwing, xvho about tlu* 
yj’.ir ibio pon onecl sumlix nic inbcv ol the 1 fanrl\ ol 
I'iskiiie ot 1 hill, ill the' < mint', of Angus 'i he 1 < 1 munal was 
ch'tcetccl anon, and suit, ic'd the usual fate , while a few 
years later a long •-< ries of tot tines, < ulmin.itmg m Inn mug, 
w.'ic* mflic p-d cm Mar-arc 1 I km (n.V Bmch.yi, whose 
a,c < omphshnic'nm appear to have been ol no commoiijdaee 
nattily I he- wiir of a bingess ol livim, John Be 111, this 
woman r<uilei\ t c i a xmlmit axeismii tor hei btidhei -in lawg 
Archibald, and on 011c occasion, wheat the latter was 
selling out for Pram e, Maigunt hurled linpic c alums at 
his ship, vowing none of its cirxv or passengers xvmild c'X’c 1 
return to their uatixe S tutland Months went l>x', and no 
wm <1 ol Arc hibald's arrival mat he d Irvmr , while one dav 
a pedlar named Stewu.it iume to John Bern's house, and 
d- ( Lire d that the banetul prophet y had been clul\ fultdled 
'khe niunic ijytj authoiitus lmw heard of tilt* affair, and 
atiestuiL' Stewart, whom tin v had long suspected < > f 
practising fuagwy they eomminced to c 1 oss-e\,unuie him. 
\t lirst he would tc 1 ! nothing, but when torture had loosened 
his tongue he* conic.-wed lmw, along with Margaret Bern, lie*, 
had made a < lay model of flic* ill-starred barejue, and tInoxvn 
thm into the sea 011 a jurtic marly stormx night 11 m 
audience 1 wuc honiticd at the news, but they hastened to 
lax hands on fin* soueress, w'h'i 1 e-upon tlic'y dealt with 1 1 < 1 r 
as n- -tc d above 1 

No doubt this tale, and many others like 1 it, have 
blossomed \ ei y considerably 111 the* course* of being handed 
doxvn fiom gemmation to generation, and no doubt the* 
W, telle S of Jacob-all Scotland are credited xwth triumphs 
tai gic'ater than they ic'ally arlnexed At the- same time, 
sc aiming the aimak of sore ei \, we find that a number ot 
it-, piac titlone is axcixu'd stoutly', when confumted b\ r a 
teirihlc 1 dc'atli, that the*\ had been initiated 111 their malt 
bv the foul fund himself, 01 haplx b\ a band ol l.uriev, 
and thus, whatexei capacities these bygone magicians 
leallv had, it is manliest that the y possessed in abundance 
that confidence which is .1 moiig the st c re tx of power, and m 
pc'ihaps the \ cry key' to sue 1 ess in any line 1 of ac lion. Small 
wonder, then, that they were dreaded by the 1 simple, 
llhLei.ite folk ed tlie'll cl.iv , and, musing cm these facts, we 
feel less am.ueel at tlie* credulity displayed bv an erudite 
mail like 1 Janies \ 1 , xve .lie less sin prised at his declaring 
that all mu terms " ought to be* put to death ac ecu ding to the: 
law of ('.<>< 1 , the null and impel lale Law', and mumeipall 
Law of all (hiistian nations” 

Tile last execution ol a wife h in Scoilattd took jdace in 
Sutherland m 1 ,22 An old woman residing at Loth was 
charged amongst other ei lines ot liaxmg timnsfoimcil her 
daughter into a pony and shod by the devil which caused 
the gnl to turn kune both 111 hands and feet, .1 calamity 
which entailed upon her son Sentence of death was 
pronounced by' ( upturn Bavid Ross, the Sheriff-substitute. 
Rodgers relates ” The poor creature when lead to the 
stake was unconscious of the stir made on. her account, and 
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warming her wrinkled hands at the fire kindled to consume 
her, said she was thankful for so good a blaze For his 
rashness m pronouncing the sentence ol death, the Sheriff 
was emphatically reproved ” 

The reign of ignorance and supeistition was fast drawing 
to a close. 

Witchcraft, if it can he so called nowadays, is dealt with 
under the laws pertaining to rogues, vagabonds, fortune¬ 
tellers, gamesters, and such like characters. (N c Fortune¬ 
telling.) 

Magic and Demonology - Magic of the lowei ( ultus, perhaps 
tile detritus of Druidisin, appears to have been common m 
Scotland until a late period We find m tin* pages of 
Ad airman that the Druids were regarded by St Columba 
and his priest as magniaus, and th.it he met their sorcery 
with supeiior celestial magic of Ins own. Thus does the 
leligion of one iace l>e< onn' magic in the e\ es of another. 
Notices of sorcery m Scotland before the thnteenth century 
are scanty, it we except the tiadition that Macbeth encoun- 
teicd three witches who prophesied his fate to him We 
have no reason to believe that 1 ho in as the Rhyme r (who 
has been endowed by later superstition with adventures 
similar to those of Taiiuhauser) was other than a minstrel 
and maker of epigrams, or ih.it Sir Michael Scot was other 
than a sc liolar and man of letters Workers of sorcery 
were numerous but obscene, and although often of noble 
birth as Lady Glamis and Lady Kowhs, weie probably very 
.ignorant persons We get a glimpse of Scottish demonology 
in the later middle ages m the ihymed Iragment known as 

The Cursing ol So John kowli," a priest of ( oistoiplnne, 
mv.i Edinburgh, which dates perhaps from the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century ft is an invective against certain 
persons vvlio have rifled his poultry-yaid, upon whom the 
priest calls clown the divine vengeance The demons who 
were to torment the evildoer^ are. G.uog, llarog, Sym 
Skynar, Devctmus the dev ill that maul the dyi e, ’' 
Fire mouth, Cokadame, Tutivillus, Bnnvny, and Syr 
Garnega, who may be the same as that Girmgo, to whom 
cross children are often likened by angry mothers of the 
Scottish working-classes, in such a phrase as “ eh, >e’rc a 
wee girmgo,” and the Scottish verb, to 44 girn,” may find 
its origin m the name of a medi.ev.il fiend, the last shadow 
of some Teutonic or keltic deity of unlovable attnbutes. 
In Sym Skyiur, wc may have Skyrmr, a Norse giant m 
whose glove* Thor found shelter Irom an earthquake, and 
who sadly fooled lnm and Ins companions Skyrmr was, 
of course, one of the Johma or \ojso Titans, and probably 
one of the poweis of winter , and he may have res caved the 
popular surname of ‘ Sym ” in the same manner as we 
speak of 14 Jack ” Frost. A great deal has still to bo done 
in unearthing the minor figures of Scottish mythology and 
demonology, and even the greater ones have not received 
the attention clue to them hi Newhaven, a fishing district 
near Edinburgh, for example, we find the belief c uncut in a 
fiend called iiro linger, who is ilescnbed as an old man who 
levies a toll of tivii and o\steis upon the* local fisherman If 
he is not placated with these, he wreaks vengeance oil the 
persons who fail to supply lum He is also described as 
“ a Flint and the son of a Flint,” winch proves Conclusively 
that, like Thor and many other gods of \su and America, 
he was a thunder or weather deity. In fact his name is 
probably a mere corruption of an ancient Scandinavian 
word meaning “to strike,” which still survives in the Scottish 
expression to “ make a breemge ” at one To return to 
instances of practical magic, a temLmg and picturesque 
legend tells how Sir Lewis Bellenden, a loid of session, and 
superior of the Barony of Broughton, near Edinburgh, 
succeeded by the aid of a sorcerer in r using the Devil in 
the backyard of his own house m the Cmongate, some¬ 
where about the end of the sixteenth century.''' Sir Lewis 


was a notorious trafficker with witches, with whom his 
barony of Broughton was overrun Being desirous of 
beholding his Satanic majesty in peison, he secured the 
services of one Richard Graham. The lcsults of the evoca¬ 
tion were disastrous to the inquisitive judge, whose nerves 
were so shattered at the apparition of the Lord of Hades 
that he fell ill and shortly afterwards expired. 

The ease ol Major Weir is one of the most inter¬ 
esting in the annals of Scottish soicery 14 It is certain,” 
says Scott, 44 that no story of witchcraft or necromancy, 
so many of which occurred near and in Edinburgh, made 
such a lasting impression on the public mind as that of 
Major Weir The remains of the house in which he and 
his sister lived are still shown at the head of the West 
Bow, which has a gloom)' aspect, veil suited for a necro¬ 
mancer It was .it different times a brazier’s shop and 
a magazine for hut, and in my younger days was employed 
for the latter use , but no family would inhabit the haunted 
walls as a residence , and bold was the urchin from the 
High School who dared approach the gloomy rum at the 
risk of seeing the Major's enchanted stall parading through 
the old apartments, or hearing the hum of the necromantic 
wheel, which procured for Ins sister such a character as a 
spinner, 

44 The case of this notorious wizard was remarkable 
chiefly from his being a man of some condition (the son 
of a gentleman, and Ins mothci a lady of family in Clydes¬ 
dale), winch was seldom the ease with those that fell 
under similar accusations It was also rematkable m 
Ins case that he had hern a Covenanter, and peculiarly 
attached to that cause In the ycais of the Commonwealth 
this man was trusted and employed by those who were then 
at the head of altars, and was m 1049 commander of the 
City-Guard of Edinburgh, whn h j nor tired him his title of 
Major. In this capacity he \sas understood, as was indeed 
implied m the duties of that oflaer at the period, to be 
very strn t m executing severity upon such Royalists as 
fell undei Ins military < barge It ajvpears that the Major, 
with a maiden sister who had kept Ins house, was subject 
to fits of melancholic lunacy, an infirmity easily lecon- 
cilable with the formal judeuces which he made to a high 
show of religious zeal He was peculiar in Ins gift of 
prayer, and, as was the custom oi the peuod, was olten 
called to exercise his talent by the bedside of sick' persons, 
until it came to be observed that, by some association, 
which it is mine easy to connive than to explain, bo 
could not prav with the same warmth and fluency of 
expression unless when he figd m his hand a .slick of pecu¬ 
liar shape and .ijipenrum.e, which lie generally walked 
with It was noticed, m short, that when this stick was 
taken fiom him, Ins wit and talent appeared to foisake him. 
This Major Weir was seized bv the* magistrates on a strange 
whisper that became current lespecting vile practices, 
which he seems to have* admitted without either shame or 
contrition The* disgusting prolhgai les which lie con¬ 
fessed were* of such a character that it may be chaiitablv 
hoped most of them were the fruits of a depraved imagina¬ 
tion, though he appears to have been in many respects a 
wic ked and c rnnin.il h>])orrite When he had completed 
Ins confession, he avowed solemnly that he had not con¬ 
fessed the lmndiedth part of the* c runes which he had com¬ 
muted. from this time he would answer no interrogatory, 
nor would lie have recourse to prayer, arguing that, as he 
had no hope* whatever of escaping Satan, there was no 
need of incensing him by vain eiiorts at repentance. His 
witchcraft seems to have been taken for granted on his 
own confession, as his indictment was chiefly founded on 
the same document, 111 which he alleged he had never seen 
the dev'il, but any feeling he had of him was m the dark. 
He received sentence of death, which he suffered 12th April, 
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5670, at the Gallow-hill, between Leith and Edinburgh. 
Ke died so stupidly sullen and impenitent as to justify 
the opinion that he was oppressed with a kind of melancholy 
frenzy, the consequence perhaps of remorse, but such as 
urged him not to repent, but to despair It seems probable 
that he was burnt alive. His sister, with whom he was 
supposed to have had an incestuous connection, was 
condemned also to death, leaving a stronger and more 
explicit testimony of their mutual sins than could be 
extracted from the Major. She gave, as usual, some account 
of her connection with the queen of the fairies, and acknow¬ 
ledged the assistance she received from that sovereign in 
spinning an unusual quantity of yarn Of her brother she 
said that one day a friend called upon them at noonday 
with a fiery chariot, and invited them to visit a friend at 
Dalkeith, and that while there her brother received informa¬ 
tion of the event of the battle of Worcester No one saw 
the style of their equipage except themselves On the 
scaffold this woman, determining, as she said, to die “ with 
the greatest shame possible " was with difficulty prevented 
from throwing off her clothing before the people, and with 
scarce less trouble was she flung from the ladder by the 
executioner Her last words were in the tone of the sect 
to which her brother had so long affected to belong : 

“ Many,” she said, “ weep and lament for a poor old 
wretch like me ; but alas, few are weeping for a broken 
covenant.” 

Alchemy —James IV. was attached to the science of 
alchemy “ Dunbar speaks of the patronage which 
the king bestowed upon certain adventurers, who had 
studied the mysteries of alchemy, and were ingenious in 
making ‘ qmntiscc.nce ' which should convert other metals 
into pure gold , and m the Treasurer’s Accounts there are 
numerous payments for the ‘ quinta essentia,’ including 
wages to the persons employed, utensils of various kinds, 
coals and wood for the furnaces, and for a variety of other 
materials, such as quicksilver, aqua vitay litharge, aim, 
line tm, burnt silver, alum, salt and eggs, saltpetic, etc. 
Considerable sums were also paid to several ‘ Potingairs ' 
for stulf of various kinds to the Quinta Essentia Thus, 
on tin* jrd of Match, 1301, 1 the king sent to Strivelm 
(Stilling) four Hairy nobles m gold,’ a sum equal, as it 
is stated, to nine pounds Scots money for the leech to 
multiply On the 27th of Mav, 1302, tin* Treusiiicr paid 
to Robert Hart nun, one of the king’s mariners, 1 ior certain 
droggis (drugs) brocht home by lmn to the French letch, 
l]i .4:0 On the 11th of Februarv, T503 j, we find 
twenty shillings given ‘ to the man sold mak aurum polabile, 
be the kings commands' And on the 1 jth of October, 
I 3 ° 7 - Hie 1 icasurer paid six pounds for a puncheon of wine 
to the Abbot of Tungland, to 1 mak Quinta Essentia.' The 
credulity and indiscriminate generosity of the Scottish 
monarch appear to have collected around him a multitude 
oi quacks of all sorts, for, besides the Abbot, mention is 
made of ‘ the leech with the curland hair ’ ; of 1 the king 
utch doctor, of one Fullertonc, who was believed to 
possess the secret of making precious stones ; of a Dr. 
Ugilvy who laboured hard at the transmutation of metals, 
and many other empirics, whom James not only supported 
m their experiments, but lnniselt assisted in their labora- 
my. the most noted of these adventurers was the person 
w 10 is variously styled 111 the Treasurer’s Accounts ‘ the 
'rench Leich,' 4 Maister John the French Letch,’ * Maister 
John the French Mcdiunar.' and ‘ French Maister John ’ 
the real name of this empiric was John Damian ; and we 
earn from Dunbar that he was a native of Lombardy, and 
nad practised surgery and other arts in France before his 
aruval in Scotland. His first appearance at the court of 
James was in the capacity of a French leech, and as lie is 
mentioned among the persons who received ‘ leveray ’ in 


i 3 oi-2, there cm he no doubt that he held an appomtment 
• S a phy,H .an m the royal household He soon sm ceeded 

thutT T , W,th t,u ‘ k, "«' ■'»“! >t probable 

that l was from urn that James rmlnbed a xtr<m R passion 

or al, hems, as he about tins tune erected at Stirling a 

" SlU , h anJ continued 

during the list of Ins reign to expend < onsidetablr sums of 
money attempts to discern r the philosopher's stone 
t aister John says bishop J.eslei. Caused the king 
believe that he by ninltiplyiiig and ,it hens his inventions 
sold make line gold of uthei metal, quhilk science he culht 
t he (,) unit assent e, whereupon tlie king made great tost, but 
all m vain ’ I here are numeious entries in the 'treasurer's 
Accounts of sums paid for saltpetre, bellows, two great 
stillatours, brass mortars, coals, amt numeious vessels of 
various shajies, sizes, and denominations, for the use of 
this foreign adept in Ins mystical studies ‘ These, however, 
were not his sole (fa upations , for after the mysterious 
labours of the day were concludul, Master John was wont 
to play at cards with the sovereign- a mode by which he 
probably transfened the amtents of the rn\af exchequer 
into Ins own pmse, as efficaciously as by his distillations.’ 
\\ e find that on the 4Hi of Mulch, 1301, nine jiounds live 
shillings were paid * to the king and' the Fioncli leuli to 
play at cams’ A few months later, on the occasion 
oi a tempoiary visit which the empiric found it neiessary 
to p.L\ to frame, James made him a present of his own 
horse and two bundled pounds Earl) in the year 1504, 
the Abbot (d Tungland, in Galloway, died, and the king, 
with a reckless disiegurd of the dictates of duty, and even 
oi common dcuncy, appointed tins unprincipled adven¬ 
turer to the vacant office O11 the nth March, the 
Treasurer paid ‘to Gureoih Parsimunt font teen shillings 
to pass to Tungland for the Abbacy to trench 
Maistei John ’ On the nth oi the same month, ‘ l>) the 
king’s command,’ lie paid 1 to Tardus Altovite Lumbard 
twenty -ft\ e pounds foi Maister John, the French Mediciner, 
new maid Abbot ot Tungland, whilk he audit (owed) to the 
said Tardus , ’ and a few days later on the 17th, time was 
given ‘ to Maister John the new maul Abbot ot Tungland, 
seven pounds ’ Three v ears alter, m 1307, July 27, occurs 
the following entry ' Item, lent, by the king's command 
to the Abbot ot funglum!, and ( an norht be get tin fra him 
t-W () 8 \ n adventure winch befel tins ilex lei 0 us im¬ 

postor afforded gi eat amusement to the Scottish court On the. 
oci asibu ot an embassy setting oirt from Stirlmgtotheiourtof 
Fiance, he had the ,i>suiance to decktie that by means of a 
pair ot ai tiiicial wines whic h lie had constrm ted, he would 
undertake' to ll> to Tans and arrive long before the am¬ 
bassadors * Tins time,’ says Bishop Lesley, ‘ there was 
an Ituliuue with the king, who was made Abbot of Tung¬ 
land This abbot take in hand to the with wings, and to be 
111 Prance lie fori' the said ambassadois , and to that effect 
lie caused make ane pan of wings of leathers, quhilk belli 
Jestinitt upoTin him lie Hew olf the castle-wall of Stilling ; 
but shoitly he fell to the ground and broke 1ns tine-bane ; 
but the vvy te (blame) thereof he ascribed to their beand 
some hen ieatheis in the wings, quhilk yarmt, and coveted 
the myildin and not the skies ’ tins incident gave rise to 
Dunbar’s satirical ballad entitled, ‘ Of the Penyeit Pnar 
of Tungland,’ in which the poet exposes 111 the most sar¬ 
castic strain the pretensions ot tne luckless adventurei, and 
relates with gi eat humour the result oi his attempt to soai 
into the skies, when he was dragged to the earth by the 
low-minded propensities of the ‘hen leathers, which lie 
had inadveitently admitted into the construction of his 
wings. The unsuccessful attempt of the abbot, though, 
according to Lesley, it subjected him to the ridicule of the 
whole kingdom, does not appear to have lost lmn the king s 
favour, for the Treasurer’s books, from October, I 5 ° 7 > ta 
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August, 1508, repeatedly mention him as having plaved at 
dice and cards with his majesty ; and on the 8th ol Septem¬ 
ber, 1508, ‘ Damiane, Abbot of Tungland,’ obtained the 
royal permission to pursue his studies abroad during the 
space of live years. Me must have returned to Scotland, 
however, before the death of Janus , and the last notice 
given, to this impostoi is quite 111 character On the 27th 
of March, 1513, the sum of twenty pounds was paid to lam 
for his journey to the mine in ('rawford Moor, where the 
king had at that time artisans at work seat dung for gold 
From this reign to th.it ol Mary no magician or alchemical 
practitioner of note appears to have existed in Scotland, 
and in the reign of James VI too gie it seventy was 
exhibited against such to permit ot them avowing them¬ 
selves publicly I11 James’s reign, however, lived the 
celebrated Alexander Scton (q v ), of l’ott Seton near Edin¬ 
burgh, known abroad as " The Cosmopolite ’ who is said 
to have succeeded in achieving the transmutation ot 
metals. bS 

Highlands —Pagan Scotland appeals to have been 
entirely devoid of benevolent deities Those representa¬ 
tives of the spirit world who were on tnendly terms with 
mankind were either held captive by magic spells* or had 
some sinister object m view which caused them to act 
with the most plausible duplicity The chief demon or 
deity—one hesitates which to call her was a one eyed 
Hag who had tusks like a wild bear Sin 1 is refened to in 
folk tales as ‘ the old wife ” iCailleaeh), Urey F. ye brows ” 
“ the Yellow Muitearteach,” etc , and reputed to be a 
great Worker of spells Apparently she liguied in a lost 
creation myth, for fragmentary m 1 omits survive of how 
she fashioned the hills, brought lochs into existence 
and caused whirlpools by vengeful operations in the se.i. 
She is a lover of darkness, desolations mid winter With her 
hammer she alternately splinters mountains, prevents the 
growth of grass or raises storms Numerous wild animals 
follow her, on hiding deer, goats, wild hoars When one ot 
her sons is thwaited 111 lus lo\e affairs by her, he ti.uisforms 
her mlo a mountain boulder “looking over the sea," a 
form she retains during the sumniei She is liberated 
again on the approach of winter During the Spimg 
months the Hag drowns fishermen and preys oil the tood 
supply shf? also steals children and 1 oasts them 111 her 
cave. Her progeny includes a luood ot monstrous giants 
each with several heads and aims. Those are continually 
updating against mankind, throwing down houses, abduct¬ 
ing women and destroying growing uops lleiots who 
fight against them require the assistant e of the witch who 
is (ailed “ Wise Woman," lrom whom they obt 1111 magic 
wands. The witch of Scottish folk tales is the “ fiiend ot 
man," and her profession was evidently ugutded m am lent 
times as a highly honourable one. Wiz.mls .dso eiqoved 
high repute; they wane tile witch - doi toi s, pnests and 
in.igiciaus of the Scottish Pagans, and it was not until the 
.sixteenth century that legal steps were taken to suppiess 
them 111 the Highland distin G fliere was no suu-w'oiship 
or moon-worship in Scotland ; neither sun nor moon were 
individualised in ttie G.nlic language , these bodies, howevei 
were reputed to exeiuse a magical lull nemo The moon 
especially was a “ Magic Tank " from which supplies ol 
power were drawn by those capable of performing requsito 
ceremonies. But although there were no lunar or solar 
spirits, there were numerous earth and water spirits. The 
“ water wife," like the English “ mete wife," was a greatly 
dreaded being who greedily devoured victims. She must 
not be confused with the Banshee, that Fate whose chief 
business it was to foretell disasters, either by washing 
blood-stained garments or knocking, knocking on a certain 
boulder beside a river, or in thedocahty where some great 
tragedy was impending. The water wife usually con¬ 


fronted a late traveller at a ford. She claimed him as her 
own and if he disputed her claim, asked what weapons he 
had to use against her. The unwary one named each in 
turn, and when he did so the power to harm her passed 
away. One story of this character runs : The wife rose 

up against the smith who rode his horse, and she said, 
“ 1 have you : what have you against me ? " “ My 
swoid,” the man answered “ 1 have that," she said, 
“ what else ^ " k ‘ My shield, ' the man said. “ I have 
that and you air mine " “ But," protested the man, “ I 

have something else." “ What is that ? " the water wife 
demanded To this question the cautious smith answered, 
“ 1 have tlie long, grey, sharp thing at my thigh." This 
was his dirk, and not having named it, he was able to make 
use of it As he spoke he Hung Ins plaid round the water 
wife and lifted her up on his horse behind him. Kudosed 
111 the magic circle she was powerless to harm him, and he 
rode home with her, deaf to her entreaties and promises 
He took her to his smithy and tied her to the anvil That 
night her biood came to release her. They raised a tem¬ 
pest and ton* the roof oil the smithy, but the smith defied 
them When dn\ dawned the) had to retreat. Then he 
bargained with the watei wife, and she consented if he 
would release her that mat her he nor any of Ins descendants 
should ever be drowned m any thiec riveis he might name 
He named three and ieceived her promise, but as she 
made her escape she reminded him of a fourth river. “ It 
is mine still," she added In that particular tiver the 
smith himself ultimately perished ” To this day fishermen 
will not name either the lish they desire to procure or those 
that prey on their catches Haddocks arc “ white bellies," 
salmon “ led ones," and the dog-tisli “ the big black 
icllow " It is also icgarded unlucky to name a minister, or 
refer to Sunday, in a fishing boat a fact which suggests 
that m euilv Christian times fishermen might be pious 
chuuhmen on land but continued to practise paganism 
when they went to sea, like the Icelandic Norsemen who 
believed that (. hrist ruled their island, and Thor the ocean. 
Fames must not be named oil Fnda\s or at Hallowe'en, 
and Britain (May l>ay) alien charm fires were lit 

Earth woislnp, or rather the propitiation of earth 
spirits, was a prominent teat lire of Scottish paganism 
There again niagn pla\cd a leading role. Compacts were 
confirmed by swearing over a piec e of turf, certain moors 
or mounds were set ajuit for < eremoinal practices, and 
these weie, seated foi the perfoi matin; of child-procuring 
and other <ciemouies which were performed at a standing 
stone In Cases ot Me km s> a divination cake was baked 
and tell .it .1 sacred j>la<e, if it disappeaied during the 
night, Die patient was sujiposed to recover , it it remained 
untouched until the following morning it was believed that 
the patient would die This practice is not yet obsolete. 
Offerings were constantly made to the earth spirits. In 
a witch trial recorded 111 J lumbie Kirk Session Fegistei 
(23rd September, d> 10} one Agnes Gourlay is accused of 
having made olteungs of milk, saving, 1 God betuch ws 
to ; thev are wilder the yird that have as much need ot it 
as they that arc above the v ird ", x e , “ God preserve 11s 
too , they arc under the earth that have as .much need ot 
it as they that aie above tin* earth " Flic milk poured out 
upon the earth at magn ,d ( eremomes was supposed to go to 
the fames Gruagach stones have not yet entirely van¬ 
ished 111 the Highlands These are flat stones with deep 
cup " marks. After a cow is milked, the milker pours 
into a hole the portion of milk required by the Gruagach, 
a long-halted spirit who is usually “ dressed like a gentle¬ 
man ” 11 no ottering is given to him, the cream will not 

rise on the milk, and, if it does the churning will be a 
failure There are interesting records in the Presbytery 
records of Dingwall, Ross-slnre, regarding tlie prevalence of 
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ilk pouring and other ceremonies during the seventeenth 
century Among the abominations ” referred to are 
those for which Gairloch parish continued to he notorious — 
“ frequent approaches to some ruinous ehappels and circu- 
lateiug them ; and that future events in reference espe< lallie 
to lyfe and death, in takeing of Journcyes, was c-xspect to be 
manifested by a hull (hole) of a lound stone quherein 
/wherein) they tryed the entering of their heade, winch (if 
iUc\) could doe, to witt, be able to put m their heade, they 
exsoect th.nr returning to that plat e, and failing thee 
considered it ominous.” Objection was also taken by the 
hornlied Presbytery to “ their adoring of vvclN and super - 
stitn>us monuments and stones,” and to the “ sat nine of 
imlls at a eertaine tyme uppon the 25 of August " and 
to ‘ pouring milk upon lulls as ohlationes ” 

T1 U . seer was usually wrapped iff the skin of a sa< rihced 
bull and h‘ft King all night beside a river He was \ lsited 
bv supernatural beings in the darkness and obtained 
answ'ers regarding future events Another way to perform 
Hus divination ceremony was to roast a live cat The 
cat was turned on a spit until tin* 1 Pig Cat ” (the devil) 
appealed and either gianted the wish of the pe> former of 
the (ciemony, or loretokl what was to take pla< c 111 answer 
to a query At the present day tin re are manv surviving 
beliefs regarding witchr raft, fairies, the evil eve, si cond 
sight and magical charms to cun- or injure 
►. 1 ulividuals, domesticated animals and dwellings are 
ch.j med against witchcraft by iron and certain In rbs or 
Jxe; it - The evil eve influence is dispelled by drinking 
*• water of .silver” fiom a wooden bowl nr ladle The 
water is taken from a river or well of high repute , silver is 
placed 111 it ; then a charm is repeated, and when it has 
been passed over a lire*, the victim is given to drink and 
what nniaius is sprinkled round the hearth-stone with 
ceiemniiv which varies 111 districts. Curative (hands aie 
handed down in families from a male to a female and a 
femUe to a male. Plood-stnppmg charms aie still re¬ 
garded with great sanitity and the most persistent < oi¬ 
ler tors have been unable to obtain them from those who 
an- repented to be* able to use t In se with etier I At r omits 
are still given of “ blood-stopping ” from a distance 
Although the possessor of the povvei has usuallv .1 traditional 
charm, hr* nr sin* rarely uses it without pravmg also. Some 
Highland doctors bear testimony in private to the wonder¬ 
ful effects of '* blood stopping ” opeiat 10$$ A few \ears 
ago a medical officer of lnvei ness-shiro stated m his official 
repott to the County Cornu il that he was watching with 
mteiest the operations of L King’s Evil CurciN ” who still 
enj oy great repute 111 the W’estei n Isles rin se are usually 
“seventh sons” “ Second-sight,” like the power to cure 
and sto|) blood, runs in families There is not a parish in 
the Scottish Highlands without its family in winch one 
or mine individuals aie reputed to have orrult poweis. 
Some have visions either while awake or asleep. Others 
hear ominous sounds on occasions and are able to under¬ 
stand vvliat, they signify. Ceitam individuals confess, 
but with no appreciation of the faculty, that they are 
sometimes, not always, able* to foietell that a peison is 
likely to die eie long. Two instances ot tins kind may 
be given. A younger brotlici caught a chill When an 
elder brother visited hum he knew at mice the young man 
would die soon, and communicated a statement to that 
effect to a mutual friend According to medical opinion the 
patient who was not confined to bed, was in no danger, but 
three months afterwards he developed serious symptoms 
and died suddenly. When intelligence of the death was 
communicated to the elder brother he had a temporary 
illness. The same individual met a gentleman 111 a friend’s 
house and had a similar experience : he “ felt ” he could 
not explain how, that this maruwas near death. On two 


our.^nns within the folW„. R week he questioned the 
gentlemans daughter K-gardmtf her father’s health and 
was mlnrmcd that In- was “ as visual ” The (laughter was 
surmised at the inquiries 'Iwo davs after tins meeting 
the gentleman 111 question exited suddenly while sittnm 
in his i hail Ap.' 111 the lndn 1 dual,on hearing of the dc- dh^ 
hail a brut but distris^ng illuoss, with sv mpl oms usually 
assorted with slim k the mothot id'(his man has a 
similar faculty On scveial occasions she has seen h-hts 
One day dm mg the Boer W'ar an ofjaer passing hei door 
bade her good-bye as hr* had hern ordeied to South Afnca 
Sin- said, ' lit- will cither la slam or tome bark delormed ” 
and turned ill immediatelv \ tew months aittrwaids 
the oflirer was Hounded 111 the lowei jaw with a bullet and 
returned home with his fare nun h deformed 

The “ Second-sight” facultv manifests itsr If 111 various 
ways, 1 is thr-se instances show, and ivirlenre that it is 
possessed by individuals mav occur emiv once 01 twice m a 
lifr-timc- i licit- arr* case*-, however, 111 which it is con¬ 
stantly active Those who arr* reputed to have the- faculty 
aie most reticent regarding it, and appear to (head il At 
the r lost* of the nineteenth ccntui\ tovv-channs to cure 
sprains and bruises wei e sold 111 .1. will-known Highland 
town by a woman w lm muttcir-d a metrical spell over each 
magic knot sin- tied a-, the afllir ted part was tie.iti d bv her. 
She had numerous patients among all classes Hone- 
sett el s still enjoy high n pute 111 localities : not many 
years ago a public presentation was made to a Koss-shite 
bone settei m lecogmtion ot Ins life-long su vices to 
the* 1 ominnmtv. 11 is tar nil) was inherited liom his for¬ 

bears. 

.Numerous instances may be gleaned 111 the Highlands 
of the appearanr e ot tin spirits ot the living ami the 
dead The appearance oi the spirit of a hvmg pel Soil is 
said to be a sure liulu ation of the approar lung death of that 
individual It is never seen by a liiembei of the family, but 
appears to Ultimate filends Sometimes it speaks and 
gives indication of the fate of some other mutual acquain¬ 
tance Donalu Mackenzie. 

Scott, David and William Bell : These blethers, of whom 
JlMViif is by iur the more niipmtant, rertamly dest-Tve a 
place 111 this volume, bom at l-.dmlnngh 111 1777, David 
lived a roinpaiativclv unc veiil ful life, his lofty gifG being 
route unrecognised by his conlr mpoiancs, and his de.ith 111 
1 y |c> being hastened m some degree by this persistent 
ne'dei l Nowaday*, Imwevi r, connoisscuis in Scotland 
aie beginning to appm late him, pcrir-iving in his output 
technical merits iai transcending those ot Kaehurn himself , 
while people who rate for art dcahng with the supernatural 
are routing to see, slowiv but sun lv, that Scott’s /uuaivhus 
and [Awed' (uttiia ai e 111 the iouilont of work of this kind , 
and that his beautiful dmwnys lot ] he Am it tit Man her 
rendei the vei v spirit of ( oh-ndge, the aich-m>stic, under 
it with a skrlfuiisui passed 111 any previous or suh-equr at 
lllustiations to the poem 

h illunn Dell Acott was abo a native of Edinburgh, being 
born there in iSu, ami In-. tafttfi very diligent from 
. u i\, for he won woildlv srna ess Irom the hut, and r-re 
hisdi.’th ill lHqo he had u-ceived man} laurels Eb hmg 
some of lus l>rothei 's works, and painting a host of pictuir s, 
he was also a voluminous writer, and his A ulobiograph) 
co.it.im. really taluable comments «u he mys t 

sMiibohsm peimeatmg Uu- p.unt.ny of the nuddk-afcm 
ud embod.U also ,v sl.rtwd and mteieslinR actou. t ot 
Rossetti'S essays ... table-tummy and 1’™^; 

plididi'orlk-f-kaml’iliotigi, it e-stiataRant to tail !“»> 
beauty,” as Fiona Macleod once wrote on the subject. 
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Scott or Scot, Michael : Scottish Astrologer and Magician 
(1175-1234). Though Michael Scott's life is wrapped in 
obscurity his name is rather a familiar one, various causes 
having brought this about. In the hist place, Dante refer 
to him in his Inferno, speaking of him as one singularly 
skilled in magical arts , while he is also mentioned by 
Boccaccio, who hails him as among the greatest masters of 
necromancy. Moreover, Colei ldge projected a drama 
dealing with Michael, whom he asset ted was a much more 
interesting personality than Faustus , and then tlieie is a 
novel about him by Allan Cunningham, while, above all, 
he figures i,n The Lay of the Last Minstrel And Sir Walter 
Scott, no very careful antiquarian, identifies the astrologer 
Avith one Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie, who, along with 
Sir David Wemyss of Wemyss, went to bring the Maid of 
Norway to Scotland in i2<jo, but this identification is 
manifestly wiong, for m a poem by Vincent de Beauvais 
published so early as 1235, Michael is mentioned as lately 
deceased. Of course this does not vitiate the idea that he 
emanated from the family of Balwearie, whose estates were 
situate near Kirkcaldy, in Fite , and it is almost certain 
indeed, that lie was a man of gentle birth, it being recorded 
that he studied at Oxford umveisity, wheie it is improbable 
he would have gone had Ins parents not been 111 compara¬ 
tively affluent circumstances. When his Oxonian days 
were over Michael proceeded to the Sorbonne at Baris, 
where he acquired the title of mathematicu s , and from the 
French capital he wandered on to Bologna, in those days 
famous as a seat of learning lie dul not tarry here for 
long, however, but went to Palermo , while subsequently 
lie settled for a while at Toledo, tor he was anxious to study 
Arabic, and that town afforded good facilities theiefor. He 
appears to have been successful with these studies, master¬ 
ing the intricacies of the Arabic tongue thoroughly , yet 
there was nothing to induce him to continue 111 Spam, and 
accordingly he went to Sicily, wheie he became attached 
to the court of Ferdinand II , probably 111 the capacity of 
state-astrologer. At least, lie is so designated in an early 
manuscript copy, now m the Bodleian Library, of his Book 
on astronomy , yet it is clear that, at some time or other, 
Michael had espoused holy orders, hoi in 1223 the Pope, 
Hononus III , wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
urging him to procure ail English benefice for Scott, while 
it appears that in the following year the Archbishopric of 
Cashel 111 Belaud was offered to him, and that he declined 
this on account of his total ignorance oi the Erse language 
'Tins refusal to take a post tor which he was unstated 
rellects great ciedit on him, and it is patent th.it he was 
highly esteemed at the Vatican, for 111 1227 (Gregory IX , 
successor of llononus, made fuither overtures to the 
English primate on behalf of Michael , and, whether these 
proved fruitful or not, according to Kogcr Bacon the 
necromancer came to England m 1230, bringing with him 
the works of Aristotle -at that date virtually unknown 111 
this country—and contriving to give them a certain popu¬ 
larity amongst scholars 

It is reasonable to suppose that Michael, having come to 
England, also paid a visit to his native Scotland. And, 
though 110 documentary evidence is forthcoming to support 
this theory, local tradition at Melrose contends that the 
astrologer came to that town in his old age, and that he 
died there and was buued somewhere in the neighbourhood. 
Various other places in the Bordeis likewise claim this 
distinction, and Sir Walter Scott tells that, throughout 
the south of Scotland, " any great work of great labour or 
antiquity is ascribed either to Auld Michael, Sir William 
Wallace, or the Devil." One popular story about the 
necromancer maintains that he used to ride through the air 
on a demon horse, and another that he was wont to sail the 
seas on the back of some fabulous animal ; while yet a 


further legend recounts that he went as Scottish envoy to 
the king of France, and that the lirst stamp of his black 
steed’s horse rang the bells of Notre Dame, whereupon his 
most Christian majesty granted the messenger all he desired 
As regaids the writings of Michael, he is credited with a 
translation of Aristotle’s De Ammahbus, but the ascription 
is not very well founded However, it is almost certain 
that he wrote Qiuesto Curwsa de Natura Solis et Liniae 
which is included in the* Thratram Chnmunn ; while he was 
undoubtedly author of Mcnsa Dhilosophicu, published at 
Frankfort in 1602 ; and also of Liber Physiognomies 
Magistn Michael is Scot, a book which was reprinted nearly 
twenty times, and was translated into various languages. 
Keferenee has already been made to a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library attributed to Michael, and it behoves to 
add here that at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, at the 
Vatican and at the Sorbonne, there are further documents 
purporting to have been penned by the astrologer himself, 
to have been written at his dictation, or to have been copied 
out by scribes soon after the actual author's decease. 

Screech Owl : The cry of the screech owl at midnight is said 
to portend evil. 

Sea Phantoms and Superstitions : Sailors as a class are 
invariably superstitious, while their predilection hcicm is 
shared in general by fishermen, and others who dwell by 
the marge of the great deep The old songs of the outer 
Hebrides are full of wizardry, and this figures too 111 many 
a chanty composed by bygone seamen , while Captain 
Marry.it, a writer who understood sailors as few others 
have done, testified repeatedly to their firm belief 111 the 
supernatural. Nor is In* the only author who has dealt 
with tins, for, not to mention less notable names, Coleridge 
touched 011 the. matter 111 his poem of the Ancient Mariner ; 
while turning from literature to painting, that exquisite 
Scottish master David Scott, in a memorable canvas now 
domiciled in the seaport town of Leith, shows Vasco dc 
Gama and his henchmen gazing thunderstruck at an 
apparition rising from the waves. And it is scarcely sur¬ 
prising, after all, that credulity, in tins relation should be a 
salient dimacteristie of sailors, the mete fact that they live 
in constant danger of sudden death constituting a good 
explanation and apology In the duchy of Cornwall, 
so rich in lomantic associations of all sorts, quite a number 
of stories concerning marine spectres have been handed 
down from generation to generation, and arc current and 
even popular to tins day One of these stones relates how, 
on ,1 winter s evening when a fierce gale was raging round 
the Cornish headlands, a fisherman chanced to see a ship 
111 distress , and away the man hastened at once, calling on 
some of Ins fellows to come and aid him in the work of 
rescuing the perishing. Tn a few minutes a rowing boat 
had been manned, for Cornish fisherfolk are accustomed 
to go afloat 111 all weathers and to face the peril of drowning 
while very soon the gallant rescuers wcie almost within 
earshot of the distressed vessel, and could see her mime 
clearly on the stern. Ihey thought to jump on board, 
their idea being that, were tlie ship blest with a skilful pilot 
acquainted with the dangers ot the coast, she might be 
steered safely into Talmoulh harbour ; but, just as one of 
the fishermen stood up in the prow of the boat with intent 
to throw <1 rope, the great vessel looming before him dis¬ 
appeared from sight altogether. She could not have sunk, 
for had that been her fate, some relics thereof must certainly 
have survived upon the seething foam and billows ; and, 
vowing that the devil had conjured up a phantom to induce 
them to put out to sea, the rowers put their boat about 
speedily, and pulled for home with might and main. One 
and all, tliey were more afraid of the evil one’s machinations 
ran of the more genuine perils they were encountering ; 
and an analogous, but more reasonable form of credulity 
on the part of the Cornish fisherfolk is instanced by another 
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of their traditions, one associated with the village of Sennen 
Cove. This place is situate at the head of a bay flanked 
by two mighty capes. Sometimes a band of misty vapour 
stretches right across the bay, obscuring the villagers’ 
outlook towards the sea beyond ; and whenever this occurs 
the hshcrfolk regard it with awe, believing that it warns 
them not to put out in their boats. At one time, so it is 
recorded m the neighbourhood, Sennen Cove numbered 
among its inhabitants a group of doughty spirits who, wont 
to laugh at this superstition, were minded to demonstrate 
its absurdity ; and accordingly, when the warning band of 
vapour next made its appealance, they sailed oil singing 
gaily But their boat never leturncd, their late remained 
a mystery , and in line they contrived to strengthen iather 
than weaken the belief they had ridiculed 

Scotland also has her stones of phantom barques. Near 
Ballachuhsh, on the west coast of Argyllshire, there is a 
rocky island on winch the Macdonalds of (deiuoe weie 
wont to bury their honoured and laurelled dead , and the 
lore of the district tells that once, some hundreds of years 
ago, a skiff bearing a beloved chieftain's corpse to this place 
of interment foundered ere reaching its destination. A 
horuble tiling was this thought the Macdonalds, a hoinble 
tiling Unit the father of the clan should be swept from sea 
to sea, and be denied a resting-plai e beside his ancestors , 
while anon it appeared as though the alfair had verily been 
contrived by supernatural agency, for invariably, just before 
any misfortune ovoitook the tribe of Macdonald, the 
wrecked skill was seen drilling about the sea, its dead 
oarsman clinging to it, and a cotim Hunting m its wake. 
Only too often this weird vision appeared, and it is said 
that, oil the eve of the massacre of Glencoe, the spectre 
boat boic a crew of ghostly female mourners who sang 
a loud coionach, their wails reverberating fai among the 
neighbouring mountains. 


people realised at once that their petition had been answered 
whereupon the mysterious phantom vanished as quickly 
as it had come Another hrencli spectre-ship, however, 
was wont to iemain in bight tor longer periods, while its 
appeal ance invaii.ibly struck t< rror into the hearts of all 
who beheld it. Small wonder too, the vessel being manned 
by a crew of demons and gre.it dogs the p< rjuied souls of 
men who had been guilty of feaiiul crimes , ) et the pious 
knew that in reality the) had little to loaf, the priests 
having told them that the iepetition of a paUmosley was 
adamantine pioof against molestations fiom the hideous 
vision. Somewhat akin to this story is one asscuiatcd with 
Venue, where., one stormy evening about the middle of the 
foui teenth centui}, a lisherman was requested to row' 
tlnee saints to a neighbouring village on the Adriatic , 
and, aftci bending to his oars for a while, he suddenly 
stoppi'd and gazed as though pctiilied, a galley idled with 
sw'arthy Saracens having iisen beside his boat. The oars¬ 
man vowed lie would put hack with all speed, but his godly 
passcugeis bade hull be of good cheer, and while they sang 
an ace mayia the ominous galley was submeiged by the 
liimgiy waves So the fisherman rowed forwaul and 
reached Ins haven, the tin ee saints lewarcled him with a 
present of a gold ring, anti that is why that article figures 
ill the old toat-of aims ol the \ enetiaii Republic 

(Jo where we will, to countries fringed or intersected by 
the sea, we lmd stones like this, oi something like it In 
Japan there are tales of phantom junks, and the Chinaman 
still paints a pair of great eyes on tin* prow ol Ins craft, 
thinking that these will deter t any monsters w’luch chance 
to be prowling afloat , while even on the coasts of America, 
usually considered so very prosaic a land, traditions anent 
spcctial vessels pievail to this day Kindred stones are 
known m the Ionian Islands, and the folk-lore of Shetland 
embodies a wealth of matter of this sort; while round 


Another Highland story contends that a large ship, 
wrecked oil the coast oi Ross at the time of the first trans¬ 
portation of Celts to Canada, still rises occasionally from 
the waves which erstwhile claimed it as their prey, and, 
after sailing gallantly for a few minutes, suddenly lurches 
and sinks beneath the ocean ; while dwelleis by the shores 
oi the Solway tell how a certain ciatt, which went down 
there while conveying a gay bridal paity towards Stran- 
raei, is frequently seen driving at full speed before the 
gale, the bride and bridegroom clinging to the nggmg as 
though in terror of immediate death by drowning Nor 
is this the only phantom wherein the Solway rejoice*-., for 
that proverbially treacherous firth, round which Sir Walter 
Scott has cast so ]>otent a halo oi romance in Red gaunt let, 
witnessed once upon a time the foundering of two Scan¬ 
dinavian pirate-vessels, and these are said to rise periodi¬ 
cally from the water, the fierce and murderous crew of each 
calling the while lor the mercy which they themselves never 
accorded their victims 

Bidding adieu to British legends, and looking further 
afield, we find that religion plays a prominent part in 
stones of spectre ships. At Boulogne, for example', there 
is a tradition, to the effect that on one occasion, at a remote 
date in tnc middle ages, the townspeople weie desnous ol 
building a churcn, lor at this time they were without any 
public place of worship , but, anxious as they weie to 
choose a site wmch the Almighty would approve, they 
found it dillicult to come to a decision on tin-* head, every- 
°ne suggesting a different place. Finally, in despair, a 
body of them assembled on tfie beach, intending to offer up 
prayer for a solution to the problem ; and while they were 
engaged thus they happened to look out to sea, when lo ‘ 
a vessel was seen sailing towards them, the sacred Virgin 
herself on board. Standing erect in the bows, she pointed 
with her hand m a certain direction ; and the devout 


about the senied coast ol Denmark, and the windswept 
liords oi Norway, many a phantom barque is supposed to 
hover , and indeed it was on the North Sea that the most 
famous of all supernatural ships was wont to sad, the ship 
known to us as * J he Hying Dutchman,” and to the 
Gei mans as 1 Der 1 * liegeude Hollander” A sailor, so 
goes the romance, had loved a maiden not wisely but too 
well, and having wronged her he grew weary of the liaison, 
left Ins sweetheart to languish, and put forth on the high 
seas where he committed many llagiant acts of piracy 
But he was not to go unrequited, and the fates condemned 
lorn to sail wearily and everlastingly fiom shore to shore, 
this punishment to be endured till he should contiivc to 
win the staumh affection of a virtuous woman and prove 
faithful to her So the wayfarer’s batque was driven 
hither and thither, the guilty man longed to tread solid 
ground once more; hut whenever he dared to put. in to 
port, and commenced paying addresses to one whom he 
thought might be able to\save him, the devil soon placed 
him on board ship again, and his interminable voyage com¬ 
menced afresh. Century after century went past m this 
fashion, the ill-starred barque gradually becoming familiar 
to all who sailed upon the grey North Sea, or dwelt by its 
shores , and the legend was not destined to dwindle away 
before the onslaughts of incoming cihvisalion, for betimes 
a great artist arose to give a new and more genuine immor¬ 
tality to the story. Yes 1 Richard Wagner evolved from 
it a mighty drama ; and sometimes, as we listen to his 
music —charged so abundantly with the weirdness, mystery 
and glamour of the surging ocean—we can venly picture the 
Dutchman’s craft driving before a fearsome gale, and see the 
criminal sitting terror-struck and hopeless at his useless helm. 


eal of Solomon : (See Magic.) . 

eance : A sitting held for the purpose of communicating 
with the dead, an essential requirement being that at least 
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one me mber of the company be possessed of meriiumistic 
powers (See Medium.) Antijuitv furnishes many exam- 
ples of what may be railed “ seances ” -e q , Saul’s con¬ 
sultation with the Witch of End or -but the term is generally 
used only in connection with modern spiritualism When, 
in 1848, the Fox family at Hydesvillc called in their neigh¬ 
bours to listen to the my .tenon, sounds which have since 
become famous as the “ Rochester Rapping,,” the gather¬ 
ing was too informal to be c died a s carter, though all the 
necessary elements were present ; but within the next two 
or three years the contagion spread throughout a large part 
of the eastern states, m my circles ” (<4 v ) were formed, 
and the phenomena which was in the first instance appar¬ 
ently spontaneous was now deliberately induced In the 
cirly stages of the movement these seances were conducted 
by private medium,, who took no fee for their performances, 
but later professional medium, arose whose seances were 
open to the public on the payment of a fee. Both public 
and private seances continued, and still continue, to be an 
indispensable feature of spintu ilistn. 

Besides the presence of a medium there are other con¬ 
ditions which must be observed if the shiner is to be pro¬ 
ductive of phenomen 1. The thief of these is, perhaps, the 
darkness or semi-darkness of the seance-room, though this 
is by no means an invariable condition The reason given 
by spiritualists is that light interferes with the manifesta¬ 
tions of the spirits, though a less charitable construction is 
sometimes put upon tin* insistent demmd for darkness. 
Sometimes the actual *hin.ee is preceded by playing or 
singing, a proceeding which one of Home’s sitters stales 
“ always gave 11s a good seance ” That this playing and 
singing was not without its purpose we may readily infer, 
for a state of expectancy and increased receptivity might 
easily be induced thereby, and it may be recalled, rn 
passant, that IVEslou and other disciples of Wesmcr 
enjoined their patients to sing, or hud some instrument 
played while the patients were seated around the ha /art, or 
magnetic tub. To return to the srantc , the sitters take 
their places around a table and join hands, thus forming a 

chain ” The Baron de (nildcnstubbe, in giving dins turns 
for the forming of a cm lc and tile conducting of a trance, 
says : ‘In order to form a chum, the twelve persons each 
place their right hind on tlv' table and their left hand on 
that of their neighbour, thus making a curie round the 
table Observe that tin* medium or mediums, if there be 
more than oil'*, are entirely isolated from those who form 
the chain.” Dr. Lupponi, m Ins Hypnotism and Spiritism, 
says: “He (the medium) then invites home of lus 

assistants to place their hands on the table 111 the following 
manner The two thumbs of each person an; to hi* touching 
each other, and cicn little linger is to be 111 commumealion 
with the little fingers of the persons on either side He 
himself complete, the chim with his two hands The 
hands of all together rest on the edge of the table ” Some- 
tunes, again, as m the seames for table-turning and talking, 
the chain D formed simply by all the operators placing their 
finger-tips on the table. When the spirits have announced 
tneir presence by raps, tilting of the table, and so on, the 
chain may or may not be; broken, but so long as it remains 
unbroken the sitters are entirely at the mercy of the spirits. 

The phenomena which are thereafter witnessed arc so 
diverse and varied that scarcely any account of a seance 
precisely matches another in detail, yet undoubtedly they all 
belong to certain well-defined classes In the sphere of 
“ physical ” phenomena we have the movements of furni¬ 
ture, beginning with the table round which the members 
of the circle are seated, and affecting, perhaps, all the 
furniture in the room. These antics of inanimate objects 
in the seance-room are often practically identic.il with the 
spontaneous outbreaks of the poltergeist. Then there are 


the levitations (q.v ) both of the human body and of 
furniture and inanimate things. We are told of heavy 
wardrobes being raised to the ceiling without visible agency, 
and of several mediums floating upwards in like maimer. 
Elongation (q v ) is another phenomenon of the seance- 
room, an increase or apjsarcnt increase, of from a few inches 
to a foot taking place 111 the medium’s height. Locked 
doors and cupboards are opened without keys, and with¬ 
out any trace of violence Apports (q.v.) of small objects— 
flowers, fruit, jewels, anything, m fact—arc brought from 
a distance through closed doors and barted windows, or 
abstracted in mysterious fashion from scaled boxes. 
Inanimate things show in their actions an almost human 
intelligence Heavy objects become light enough to be 
raised by the touch of a linger, light articles become so 
weighty "that the combined force of all present will not 
Suffice to lift them The medium can hold live coals in Ins 
hand, or in his handkeichief, without either being burned. 
Instruments axe played upon when no visible hand is near 
them, or music is pioduced from the empty air without any 
instruments at all Luminous hands and faces float in the 
air, sometimes recognised by the sitters as belonging to 
deceased friends and relatives, and touchings and caresses 
are felt A breeze suddenly springs up in the seance-room — 
though the doois and windows are still < losed—and curtains 
and th<' clothes of the sitters are inflated If the scan re 
is an especially successful one, complete spirit forms may 
be materialised. If the latter manifestation is to be asked 
for, a small cabinet is usually provided, into which tee 
medium letues Soon afterwards the filmy spirit form or 
forms are seen to issue from the cabinet, and 111 them the 
sitters frequently behold lost friends or relatives. The spirit 
forms will move about the room, allow themselves to be 
touched, and will, on occasion, even converse with their 
friends m the flesh, and give away locks of their hair and 
fragments of their clothing. Again, the materialisation 
may take place in the open, a small luminous cloud being 
limt perceived, which gradually developes into a complete 
humm figure , or, as has been known to happen, the spirit 
may seem to issue from the medium’s side, and remain 
united to him by a gossamer filament In most cases the 
head and chin are shrouded 111 white draperies, only a 
portion of the face being visible. (See Materialisation.) 

The automatic or “ psychical ” phenomena are ol a 
different nature Certain manifestations, such as table- 
tiltings fq v ), rapping (q.v ), and slate-writing (q.v.), where 
the communication does not apparently come through the 
medium’s oiganism, partake of the character of both 

physn al ” and “ psychical ” phenomena. Purely “ psy¬ 
cho al ” manifestations are the automatic writing and 
speaking of the medium Sometimes the latter falls 
spontaneously into a trance, and delivers sjnrit messages 
while in that state, or the medium may remain to all appear¬ 
ances 111 a normal condition. Not only writings and utter¬ 
ances, but drawings and musical compositions may be pro¬ 
duced automatically, and though automatism of this sort 
is by no means confined to the seance-100111 it still plays a 
large part therein, and is csjieically in favour with the more 
serious-minded spiritualists, to whom communications 
from the spirit-world are of greater importance than the 
tricks of household furniture. 

A representative account of one of the seances of D, 1 ). 
Home (q v.), is given by H. D. Jcncken in llmnatt Nature , 
February, 1867, as follows : 

“ Mr. Home had passed into the trance still so often 
witnessed, rising from Ins seat, he laid hold of an armchair, 
which he held at arms’ length, and was then lifted about 
three feet clear of the ground ; travelling thus suspended in 
space, he placed the chair next Lord Adare, and made a 
circuit round those 111 the room, being lowered and raised as 
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he passed each of us One of those present measured the 
elevation, and passed his leg and arm under Mr Home’s 
feet. The elevation lasted from lour to five mmntes. On 
resuming Ins seat, Mr. Home addressed Captain Wynne, 
communicating news to him of which the depaitcd alone 
could have been cognisant 

The spirit form that had been seen reclining on the 
v,ofa, now stepped up to Mr Home and mesmemed him , a 
hand was then seen luminously visible over his head, about 
18 inches in a vertical line from his head. The trance 
state of Mr. Home now assumed a diffeient eh,mat ter, 
gently rising he spoke a few woids to those present, and 
then opening the door proceeded into the toriidor ; a 
voice then said ' — 1 He will go out of this window and 
dime in at that window.' The only one who heard the 
voice was the Master of Lindsay, and a cold shudder seized 
upon him as he contemplated the possibilitv of this occur¬ 
ring, a feat winch the gre.it height oi the third floor windows 
in Ashley Place rendered more than ordinarily perilous 
The others present, however, having closely questioned him 
as to what he had heard, he at first replied, * 1 dare not 
tell you,’ when, t<> tin* amazement ol all, a voice saul, * You 
must tell ; tell directly' blie Master then said, ‘ Yes, 
yes, terrible to say, he will go out at that window and (nine 
in at this ; do not be frightened, be quiet ’ Mi Home 
now re-entered the room, and opening the drawing-room 
window, was pushed out demi-honzontally into space, and 
carried from one window of the drawing-room to the 
farthermost window of the adjoining room This feat 
being performed at a height of about sixty feet from th| 
ground, naturally caused a shudder m all present The 
body of Mr llonae, when it appeared at the window of the 
adjoining room, was shunted into the room feet foremost— 
the window being only 18 dk lies open As soon as he had 
recovered his footing he laughed and said, ' I wonder what 
a policeman would have said had he seen me go round and 
round like a teetotum!’ The scene w.is, however, too 
terrible-*-too strange, to elicit a smile ; cold beads of per¬ 
spiration stood on every brow, while a feeling pervaded all 
as if some great danger had passed , the nerves of those 
present had been kept m a state of tension that refused to 
respond to a jok' 1 A ciiange now passM..t over Mr Home, 
one often observable during tin* trance states, indicative, no 
doubf, of some other power operating on his system Lord 
Adare had in the meantime stepped up to the open window 
in the adjoining room to close it—the cold air, as it tame 
pouring in, chilling the room , when, to lus sm prise, he 
only found the window iH to 24 inches open 1 This puzzled 
lum, for how could Mr. Home have passed outside through 
a window only 18 to 2 f inches open Mr Home, however 
soon set lus doubts at rest ; stepping up to Lord Adare he 
said, ‘ No, no ; J did not close the window , 1 passed thus 
into the air outside.’ An invisible power then supported 
Mr. Home all but horizontally m space, and thrust his body 
into space through the open window, head-foremost, bring¬ 
ing hnn back again feet foremost into the room, shunted not 
unlike a shutter into a basement below. The circle round 
the table having re-formed, <1 cold current of air passed over 
those present, like the rushing of winds. This repeated itself 
several times. The cold blast of air, or electric fluid, or 
call it what you may, was accompanied by a loud whistle 
like a gust of wind on the mountain top, or through the 
leaves ol the forest in late autumn ; the sound was deep, 
sonorous, and powerful 111 the extreme, and a shudder kept 
passing over those present, who all heard and felt it This 
rushing sound lasted quite ten minutes, in broken intervals 
of one or two minutes. All present were much surprised ; 
and the interest became intensified by the unknown 
tongues in which Mr. Home now conversed. Passing 
-from one language to another in rapid succes¬ 


sion, he spoke for ten minutes m unknown languages. 

“ A spirit form now became distinctly visible ; it stood 
next to the Master of Lindsay, Had, as seen on former 
ou.^iom, m a long lobe with a girdle, the icet scarcely 
tmi< mug the giouml, the outline ot the fa< e only clear, ami 
the tones of the Voice, though sufficiently distinct to be 
understood, whispered i.Uher Hun spoken. Other voices 
were now heaid, and huge globes ol phosphorescent fights 
passed slowly through the room ” 

1 he following extiact is taken from an account of a 
sccoue held by Pmfessoi T ombioso with the famous Italimi 
medium, Lusnpia Kiladino. 

After a rather long wait the table began to move, 
slowly .it hrst, —a matter explained by Hu 4 scepticism, nut 
to say the positively hostile spirit, of those who were this 
night in a sciWu' cnJe for the Inst time Then little by 
httle, the movement.s im leased m intensity M. Lombioso 
proved the levitation of the table, and estimated at twelve 
or fifteen pounds the r< sistauce to the pressure 1 vvlm h he had 
to make with his hands in order to overcome that h vitation. 

11ns phenomenon (, f a heavy body sustained 111 the 
air, oil its centre 1 of gravity and resisting a pressure of 
twelve 1 or fifteen pounds, very much surprised and aston¬ 
ished tin* It arned gentleman, who attnbute el it to the a< turn 
of an unknown magnetic lorn 1 

At my request, taps and seiati lungs weie heard in the 
table fins was a. new cwusc for astonishment, arid led the 
gentlemen to the in selves call for the putting out of the 
tamlles m order to mceitain whether the intensity of the 
noises would be me leased, as had been stated. All re¬ 
mained seated and in contact 

k in a dim light winch did not himici the most careful 
surveillance* violent blows were tirst heard at the middle 
point of the table 1 lien a bell plated upon a tound table, 
at a di.st.ime of a \ ard to the left of the medium (in such a 
Way that she was plac eel behind and to the light of M. 
Lombroso), lose 1 into the air, and went tinkling over the 
heads of tin' company, describing a cuele mound our table 
wheic it finally tame to rest 

At this s eitm e members ot the company also felt thcmsclve 
pinched and their do this plucked, and experienced the 
touchings of m visible hands on their faces and hngeis. The 
accuracy of the ace omit— wTitt < n by M. Ciolfi -was 
testified to by Professor Lombroso himself M J. 

Second Sight : The facuttv of foreseeing future (‘vents which 
is supposed to belong to certain individuals m the Scottish 
Highlands l lie belie! in second s ight dates back to a very 
early period in the history of these regions, and is still 
very fai from being extinct, even 111 the more accessible 
parts Saving the name, there is but httle in second sight. 
that IS peculiar to the Cell's of Scotland, for it is allied to the 
clairvoyance, prophetic vision, soothsaying, and so on, 
vvlm h have existed ftoin time immemorial in practically 
every pait of the world A ct the second sight has certain 
distinctive features of its own. It may, for instance, be 
either congenit.il or acquired. In the former case it 
generally tails to the seventh soil of a seventh son, by 
reason, probably, of the potency of the mystic number 
seven ’ Sometimes a Highlander may find himself 
suddenly endowed with the mysterious faculty. A person 
gifted with second sight is said to be. fey. Generally there 
is no apparent departure from the normal consciousness 
during the vision, though sometimes a seer may complain 
of a feeling of disquiet or uneasiness A vision may be 
communicated from one person to another, usually by 
contact, but the secondary visum is dimmer than that of 
the original seer. A ticqucnt vision is that of a funeral, 
indicating that a death wall shortly take place in the 
community. This is an instance of the second sight taking 
a symbolical turn, and perhaps this is its usual form. 
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Occasionally the apparition of the doomed man will be 
seen—his wraith, or double—while he himself is far distant. 
Another form frequently taken by the second sight is that 
of “ seeing lights." The lights, too, may indicate death, 
but they may likewise predict lesser happenings, or have 
no significance at all. Thus a light is seen by two persons 
to hover above the “ Big House," then to travel swiftly in 
the direction of the gamekeeper’s cottage, where it remains 
stationary for a while. On the morrow the gamekeeper is 
dead. Again a farmer returning from the market is pre¬ 
ceded the whole of the way by a ball of fire, rolling along 
the road ahead of him This time, however, the light 
portends no alarming occurrence, and the excitement of the 
glen quickly subsides. The lower animals also are said to 
possess second, sight, whit h is especially frequent among 
dogs and horses Two men were travelling from Easdale 
to Oban on a stormy night In traversing a short cut 
through a wood one of them died from fatigue and exposure 
That night more than one horse had to be carefully led 
past the spot by his driver, who as yet knew nothing of the 
tragedy Indeed most Highlanders believe that the faculty 
is common to all the lower animals, else why should they 
whine and bristle when there is nothing visible to human 
eyes, nothing audible to human ears Notwithstanding 
that the march of civilisation has caused the Highlander 
partly to conceal his oc< uIt beliefs, at least from the unbe¬ 
lieving Sassenach, the writer can vouch for the fact that 
in certain districts second sight is almost a commonplace, 
behoved in even by those who avow that they are not m the 
least “ superstitious " M. J. 

Secret Commonwealth of Elves : [See Scotland.) 

Secret Fire : Described by Philostratus as issuing from a 
basin m a well on the hill Athanor A blue vapour rises 
from the well, changing into all the colours of the rainbow. 
The bottom is strewn with red arsenic , on it is the basin 
full of fire, and from it uses flame without smell or smoke. 
Two stone reservoirs are beside it, one containing ram, the 
other wind. 

Secret of Secrets : (See Kabala.) 

Secret Tradition : It has long been an article of faith with 
students of occultism that the set ret tenets of the various 
sciences embraced within it have been preserved to modern 
times by a series of adepts, who have handed them down 
from generation to generation in their entirety. There is 
uo reason to doubt this belief, but that the adepts in 
question existed in one unbioken line, and that they all 
professed similar principles is somewhat improbable. But 
one thing is fairly certain, and that is, that proficiency in 
any one of the occult sciences requires tuition from a master 
of that branch All serious writers on the subject are at 
one as regards this It is likely that m neolithic times 
societies existed among our barbarian ancestors, similar 
in character to the Muliwiwm of the North-American 
Indians, the snake-dancers of the Hopi of New Mexico, or 
the numerous secret societies of aboriginal Australians. 
This is inferred from the certainty that totemisin existed 
amongst neolithic peoples. Hierophantic castes would 
naturally hand down the tradition of the secret things of 
the Society from one generation to another. The early 
mysteries of Egypt, Eieusis, Samothrace, Cabin, and so 
forth were merely the elaboration of such savage mysteries. 
There would appear to have been throughout the ages, 
what might be called, a fusion of occult beliefs : that 
when the hierophants of one system found themselves in 
juxtaposition, or even in conflict, with the professors of 
another, the systems in question appear to have received 
much from one another. It has been said that when the 
ancient mysteries are spoken about, it should be understood 
thatone and the same senes of sacred ceremonies is intended, 
one and the same initiatory processes and revelations, and 


that what is true of one applies with equal certainty to all 
the others Thus Strabo records that the strange orgies m 
honour of the mystic birth of Jupiter resembled those of 
Bacchus, Ceres and Cybele ; and the Orphic poems identi¬ 
fied the oigies of Bacchus with those of Ceres, Rhea, Venus 
and Isis. Euripides also mentions that the rites of Cybele 
aie celebrated m Asia Minor in an identical manner with 
the Grecians mysteries of Dionysius and the Cretan rites 
of the Cabin. The Rev. Geo. Oliver in lus History of 
Initiation allinns that the rites of the science which is now 
received under the appellation of Freemasonry were 
exercised in the antediluvian world, received by Noah 
after the Flood, practised by man at the building of Babel, 
conveniences for which were undoubtedly contained in 
that edifice, and at the dispersion spread with every 
settlement already deteriorated by the gradual innova¬ 
tions of the Cabiric priests, and moulded into a form, the 
grout outlines of which arc distinctly to be traced in the 
niysieiies of every heathen nation, and exhibit shattered 
remains of the one true system, whence they were derived. 
This theory is of course totally mischievous, and although 
there may have been likenesses between the rites of certain 
societies, the idea that all sprang from one common source 
is absurd One thing, howevei, is fairly ccitam : anthrop¬ 
ology permits us to believe that the concepts of man, religious 
and mystical, are practically identical in whatever part of 
the woild lie may exist, and there* is every possibility that 
the smnlaiity between eaily mysteries results m this man¬ 
ner, and that it brought about a strong resemblance between 
the mystical systems of the older world We have satis¬ 
factory evidence that the ancient mysteries were recepta¬ 
cles ol a great deal of occult wisdom, symbolism, magical or 
semi-magical rite, and mystical piactice in general , and 
we are pretty well assured that when these fell into desue¬ 
tude among the more intellectual classes of the various 
countries m which they obtained, they were taken up and 
practised m secret by the lesser ranks of society, even the 
lowest ranks, who are in all ages the most conservative, and 
who clung faithfully to the ancient systems, refusing to 
partake in the rites of the lehgions winch had ousted them. 
The same can be posited of magical practice. The princi¬ 
ples of magic are universal, and there can be no reason to 
doubt that these were handed on throughout the long cen¬ 
turies by hereditary castes of priests, shamans, medicine¬ 
men, magicians, sorceiers, and witches. But the same 
evidence does not exist with regard to the higher magic, 
concerning which much more difficult questions arise. 
Was this handed on by means of secret societies, occult 
schools or universities, or from adept to adept ? We speak 
not of the soiceues of empirics and savages, but of that 
spiritual magic which, taken in its best sense, shades into 
mysticism. The schools of Salamanca, the mystic colleges 
of Alexandria, could not impart the great truths of this 
science to their disciples • its nature is such that com¬ 
munication by lecture would be worse than useless. It is 
necessary to suppose then that it was imparted by one 
adept to another. But it is not likely that it arose at a 
very early period m the history of man. In Ins early 
psychological state he would not require it ; and we see 
no reason for belief that its professors came into existence 
at an earlier pound than some three or four thousand years 
B C The undisturbed natuie of Egyptian and Babylonian 
civilisation leads to the belief that these countries brought 
forth a long senes of adepts in the higher magic. We know 
that Alexandria fell heir to the works of these men, but it 
is unlikely that their teachings were publicly disseminated 
in her public schools. Individuals of high magical stand¬ 
ing would however be m possession of the occult knowledge 
of ancient Egypt, and that they imparted this to the Greeks 
of Alexandria is certain. Later Hellenic and Byzantine’ 
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magical theory is distinctly Egyptian in character, and we 
know that its esoteric forms weie disseminated m Europe at 
a comparatively early date, and that they placed alt other 
native systems in the background, where they were pursued 
m the shadow by the aboriginal witch and sorcerer We 
have thus outlined the genealogy of the higher magic from 
early Egyptian tunes to the European medieval period. 
Regarding alchemy, the evidence from analogy is much 
more sure, and the same may be said as regards astrology 
These are sciences in which it is peculiarly necessary to 
obtain the assistance of an adept if any excellence is to 
be gained in their practice ; and we know that the tost 
originated in Egypt, and the second in ancient Babylon 
We are not aware of the names of those early adepts who 
carried the sciences forward until the days of Alcx.uidiia, 
but subsequent to that period the identity of practically 
every alchemical and astrological practitioner ot any note 
is fully known. In the history of no s< lence is the sequence* 
of its professors so clear as is the case in alchemy, and 
the same might almost be said as regards astrology, whose 
protagonists, if they have not been so tamous, have at 
least been equally conscientious We must pass over in 
our consideration of the manner m which occult sc icnre 
survived, the absurd legends which presume to state how 
such societies as the Freemasons existed fioiii antediluvian 
times; and will < ontent omsrlvcs with stating that the 
probabilities are that m the case ot mystical brotherhoods 
a long line of these existed from early times, the traditions 
of which were piaetically similar Many persons would be 
members of several of these, and would import the con¬ 
ceptions of one society into the hear t of another, as we 
know kosicrucian ideas were imported into Masonry 
(See Freemasonry.) We seem to see in the mystic societies 
of the middle ages reflections oi the older Egyptian and 
classical mysteries, and there is nothing absurd in the 
theory that the spirit and m some instances even the letter 
of these descended to medi.eval and perhaps to present 
times. Such organisations die mm h harder than any 
credit is given them lor doing We know, for example, 
that Freemasonry was revolutionised .it one part ot its 
career, about the middle of the seventeenth century, by 
an influx of alchemists and astrologers, who crowded out 
the operative members, and who strengthened the mystical 
position of the brotherhood, and it is surely reasonable to 
suppose that on the fall or desuetude of the am lent myster¬ 
ies, their disciples, looking eageily foi some method of 
saving their cults from entire extinct ion, would join the 
ranks of some similar society, or would keep alive tin* llame 
in secret ; but the fact remains that the occult idea was 
undoubtedly preserved through the ages, that it was the 
same in essence amongst the believers m all religions and all 
mysteries, and that to a great extent its trend was m the 
one direction, so that the fusion of the older mystical 
societies and their re-birth as a new brotherhood is by no 
means an unlikely hypothesis In the article on the 
“ Templars " for example, we have tried to show the 
possibility of that brotherhood having received its tenets 
from the East, where it sojourned for such a protiacted 
period. It seems very likely from what we learn of its 
rites that they were oriental m origin, and wc know that 
the occult systems of Europe owed much to the Templars, 
who, probably, aftci the fall of their own Order secretly 
formed others or joined existing societies. Masons have a 
hypothesis that through older origins they inherited from 
the Dionysian artificers, the artizans of Byzantium, and the 
building brotherhoods of Western Europe. To state this 
dogmatically as a fact would not be to gain so much cre¬ 
dence for their theory as is due to that concerning the 
dissemination of occult lore by the Templars ; but it is 
much more feasible in every way than the absurd legend 


concerning the use of Freemasonry at the time of the 
building of the Temple Seciet societies of any descuption 
possess a strong attraction for a certain class of mind, or 
else a merely operative handicraft society, such as was 
medi.eval M.isomy, would riot have been utilised so largely 
by the mystics of that time. One of the thief reasons that 
we know so little concerning these brotherhoods in medie¬ 
val times is that the charge of dabbling in the occult arts 
was ,i serious one m the eyes of tin* law and the church, 
therefore they found it nocessan to (Miry on their prac¬ 
tices m secret But after the Reformation, a modern spirit 
took possession of Europe, and the piotagnnists of the 
ocuilt sciences came lortli from their caverns and practised 
in the open light of dav In England, for example, numer¬ 
ous poisons avowed themselv es alchemists , m Germany the 
“ kosicinaans ” sent out a manifesto , m Scotland, Setou, 
a great master ot the hennetio ;irt, arose ■ never had 
occultism possessed such a heyday But it was nearly a 
century later until turthei secret societies were formed, such 
as the Academy of tin* Ancients and of the Mystenes m 
1767 , tin* Knights of the True light founded in Austria 
about 17H0 , flic Knights end Biethren of Asia, which 
appeared m (lei many in tiie same year; the Ordei of 
Jerusalem wlm h originated in America in 1701 ; the 
Society of the Fimersal Annua established at Pans m 
1783 Besides being masonic, these societies practised 
animal magnetism, astiologv, Kabahsm and even cere¬ 
monial magic Others were political, such as the Illuminati, 
which came* to such an inglorious end But the individual 
tradition was kept up by an illustiious line of adepts, who 
were much more msti umeiital m keeping alive the flame 
of mysticism than even such societies as those we have 
mentioned Mesmer, Swedenborg, St Martin, Pas- 
qually, Willermoz, all laboured to that end We may 
regaicl all these as belonging to the school ol Christian 
magicians, as apart Irom those who piactised the rites of 
the gi imoiics 01 Jewish Kabahsm. The line may be 
earned back through Eavater, Fck.u tshausen, and so on 
to the se\ enteentJi cc*ntur>. These men were mystics 
besides being prac titioneis of theurgu: magic, and they 
< ombnied in themselves the knowledge of practically all 
the occ ult sciences, 

With Mesuirr began the ieviv.il of a ft lence which cannot 
bo altogether regarded as occult, when consideration is 
given to its modem developments, but winch powerfully 
influenced the irqstir hie oi his and many later days. 
The mesmerists ol the lust eia aie in direct line with the 
Martiiusts and the mystical magicians of the Trance of the 
late eighteenth century. Indeed m the persons of some 
English mystics, such as Greatrakes, mysticism and 
magnetism are one and the same thing But upon Hyp¬ 
notism,'' to give it its modern name, becoming numbered 
with the more piac tical sciences, persons oi a mystical cast 
of mind appeal to have, to a gieat extent, deserted it 
Hypnotism docs not bear the same relation to mesmerism 
and magnetism as modern chemistry does to alchemy ; 
but the peisons who practise it nowadays are as dissimilar 
to the older protestors of the science as is the modern 
practitioner ol chemistry to the mediaeval alchemist lhis 
is symptomatic ol the occult sciences, that they despise 
that knowledge wlm h is ‘ exact” m the common sense 
of the term Their practitioners do not delight in labour¬ 
ing upon a science, the laws ot which are already known, 
cut and clued The student ot occultism, as a rule, possesses 
all the attributes of an explorer. The occult sciences have 
from time to time deeply enriched the exact sciences, but 
these enrichments have been acts of intellectual generosity. 

It is in effect as if the occultist made a present of them to 
the scientist, but did not desire to be troubled with their 
future development 111 any way. Occultism of the higher 
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sort therefore does not to-day possess any great interest 
in hypnotism, and modern mystics of standing scarcely 
recognise it as a part of the hidden mysteries But there 
is no question that the early mesmerists formed a link 
between the adepts of eighteenth-century France and those 
of the present day The occultists of to day, however, arc 
harking farther back: they recognise that their fore¬ 
runners of the seventeenth ami eighteenth centuries drew 
thmr inspiration from older origins, and they feel that these 
may have had cognisance of records and traditions that we 
wot not of The recovery of these is perhaps for the 
moment the great question of modern magic But apait 
from this, modern magic of the highest type strains towards 
mysticism, and partakes more than ever of its character. 
It disdains and ignores ceremonial, and exalts psychic 
experience That is not to say that numerous bodies do 
not exist throughout the world lor the celebration of 
magical rite , but such fraternities have existed from time 
immemorial, and their protagonists cannot be placed on a 
higher footing than the hallucin ited sorcerer of mediaeval 
times 

Secret Words I Certain words relating to the Eucharist were 
communicated by Christ to Joseph of Arimathca and were 
committed orally from keeper to keeper of the Oraal In 
Robert do Borron’s metrical romance, material power is 
added to their spiritual efficacy and whoever could acquire 
and retain them, had a mysterious power over all around 
lnm, could not sulfur by evil judgments, could not suffer 
deprivation of his own rights, need nut fear the result of 
battle, provided Ins cause were good The words were the 
secret of the Grad and were either incommunicable in 
writing or were written only m the Book of the Graal which, 
de Borron implies, was itself written by Joseph of Arnna- 
thea These words arc the chief mystery of the Lesser Holy 
Graal, ,is the prose version of de Borron’s poem is called. 
They were most probably a form of cuchanstic consecra¬ 
tion, and there is evidence that the Celtic chinch, following 
the example of the Eastern Church used them m addition 
to the usual consecration as practised in the Latin Church, 
which is merely a repetition of the New Testament account 
of the Lord’s Supper. The separate clause they are sup¬ 
posed to have formed is called Lpiclesis and consisted of an 
invocation of the Holy Ghost. 

Seik Kasso : Evil spirits inhabiting trees. [See Burma.) 
Seiktha : An evil spirit [See Burma.) 

Semites, The : This article on the Semite s applies to the more 
ancient divisions of the race, such as the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and the Hebrews in Biblical times. Lor later 
Senmic occultism see Kabala, Arabs, etc. fn ancient 
Babylon, and Chaldea, magic was of course a depaitrnent 
of priestly activity, and in Mesopotamia we find a sect of 
priests, the Asipu, set apaTt for the practice of magie, which 
m their case probably consisted of hypnotism, the casting 
out of demons, the banning of troublesome spirits and so 
forth. The Barn again were augurs who consulted the 
oracles on the future by the inspection of the entrails of 
animals and the flight of birds, “ the observation of oil in 
water, the secret of Arm, Bel, and La, the tablet of the gods, 
the sachet of leather of the oracles of the heavens and 
earth, the wand of cedar dear to the great gods ” These 
priests of Batu and Asipu were clothed in vestments pecu¬ 
liar to their rank, which they changed frequently during the 
ceremonies in which they took part In the tablets we 
find kings making frequent enquiry through these priestly 
castes ; ancf in a tablet of Sippar, we find treated the 
installation of a Baru to the Sun-temple, and also Sennach- 
nb seeking through the Baru the causes of Ins father’s 
violent death, due Asipu again were exorcists, who 
removed tubus and laid ghosts. We find an Asipu's func¬ 
tions set forth in the following poem : — 


Incantation 

(The man) of La am I, 

(The man) of Dainkma am I, 

The messenger of Marduk am I, 

My spell is the spell of La, 

Mv incantation is the incantation of Marduk, 

The circle of La is in my hand, 

The tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Anu, 

In my hand I hold, 

The date-spathe, mighty in decision, 

In my hand 1 hold." 

“ Incantation : 

He that stilledh all to rest, that pacificth all, 

By whose incantation everything is at peace, 

He is the great Lord La, 

Stilling all to rest, and pacifying all, 

By whose incantation everything is at peace. 
When I draw nigh unto the sick man 
All shall be assuaged 
I am the magician born of Lrulu, 

Begotten in Lrulu and Suban. 

When 1 draw nigh unto the sick man 
May La, King of the Deep, safeguard me ! " 

“ Incantation :— 

O La, King of the Deep, to see .... 

L tlie magician, am thy slave. 

March thou on my right hand, 

Assist (me) oil my left ; 

Add thy pure spell to mine, 

Add thy pure voice to mine, 

Vouchsafe (to me) pure words, 

Make fortunate the utterances of my mouth, 
Ordain that my decisions be happy, 

Let me be blessed where'er I tread, 

Let the man whom 1 (now) touch be blessed. 
Before me may lucky thoughts be spoken. 

After me may a lucky finger be pointed. 

Oh that thou wert my guardian genius, 

And my guardian spirit ! 

O God that blessctli, Marduk, 

Let me be blessed, where’er my path may be ! 

Thy power shall god and man proclaim ; 

This man shall do thy service, 

And 1 too, the magician thy slave." 

“ I nto the house on entering . . . 

Samas is before me, 

Sin (is) behind (me), 

Nergal (is) at (my) right hand, 

Nimb (is) at my left hand ; 

When I draw near unto the sick man, 

When I lay my hand oil the head of the sick man. 
May a kindly Spirit, a kindly Guardian, stand 
at my side." 

The third caste was the Zammaru, who sang or chanted 
certain ceremonials. 

The lower ranks of sorcery were represented by the 
Kassapu and Kassaptu, the wizard and witch, who, as else¬ 
where, practised black magic, and who are stoutly com¬ 
bated by the pncst-magician caste. We find in the code 
of Hammurabi a stringent law against the professors of 
black magic :—If a man has charged a man with sorcery 
and has not justified himself, he who is charged with sorcery 
shall go to the river, he shall plunge into the river, and if 
the river overcome him, he who accused him shall take to 
himself his house. If the river makes that man to be inno¬ 
cent, and he be saved, he who accused him shall be put to 
death. He who plunged into the river shall take to him¬ 
self the house of him who accused him." This will recall 
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tho tost for a witch, that if thrown into a pond, if she sinks 
the test floats she is a witch indeed. 

s . h< 'rther'senes of tablets deals with the black magician and 
Mother serus OI tcd as roam)ng the streets, 

the wlt ' ‘ im j prowling through towns, stealing the 

men C and wZnn 8 \he beauty of women. The 
lrtV ° t iroes Oil to say that he has made an image of the 
^mh and he calls upon the iire-god to bum it He 

witch ana nt J' feet, and other members 

st ^f, “tch and'piously prays that Sin may cast her into 
„f the witch, and l ^ Y > nd thai her face may grow 

a ”ll''w and green He fears that the witch is directing 
f ur sorcery against himself, that she sits making spells 

r ,nht BiaT swiids^against^her'the ffand 

the the three watches of the night may loose her 

magic, that the tl h be ut a nd her tongue 

seventh fntury B C. onwards imtd^m U^n the 

nowiiei^throiighout the woi Id, particularly, however its 

inonthhf a |>rogiiosticah)rs,''stand up am, save 

mV to the present time occultists have never tired ot s ig 
mg Hk- praises of the Chaldean magi. Strabo a*rd .Limn 

allude to their knowledge of inagiuan 

Siculus, and it is supposed to have lbeen | l “‘™ n wh £ h he 
CEthancs who introduced his science into 

entered with Xerxes. , .r \ssvna, 

ti, (1 art* it library of Assurbanipal, kin^ " - 

Who died in (..6 H C , affords us‘ ^cr nunvmourfoUimes 

froin n the m c'i l ties o"'Babylonia, and storing Uiem^m^^i 3 

Kfleu^fh^ehe el: Ihs^edZm Apurb^d to 

Babylonia, wutten during the later cm ■ burmng , 
known of which are the series entitled Maklu .bun b. 
ViuMn lunnuti, evil spirits , Laburtu, ha 0 -- lun 
Nis kali, raising of the hand. 1 here at : • a 
many ceremonial texts winch throw con L . w ht 

magical practice. Hie Mahlii wizards and 

tablets of incantations and spells aga st ^ tQ 

witches—the general idea running ic ture figures 

instruct the bewitched person how to ‘ ' nuS dealing 

of his enemies, and thus destroy then . demons, 

with the exorcism of evil spirits 

goblins and ghosts, and consists of at leasL sixlct ^ ^ 
They are for the use of the exorcist in ■ . , ht , d by 

from possessed people, and this is to be ,l J ‘ miv be 
invoking the aid of the gods, so that the * sesses the 
laid under a divine tabu, l'he demon w P ‘ minute 
unfortunate victim must be described m ^ _ 

manner. The series dealing with the La , ts m 
demon, who is a kind of female devil w i< , curc of 
attacking children, gives directions for raa u fe 
the Labartu and the incantations to be worked 

The magician and philosopher appear to 
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tmrpther m Assyria, for we find medical men constantly 
isinH incantations to drive out demons, and incantations are 
using Inca upturns Medical magic umeed 

often ^ o{ mlch the same sort a, we Und 

Urn Ammuan Indians and peoples m a like 
barl.atian condition of existence. 

Wc find Hm doctrine ol the Imimiinumiah N » 

, . , , , linMn ,r the early Semites, as among me 

established ainmH t o( g b which when discovered 

enx theSpciker nmiplele power ovci him by its >'>ero 
ga\c tli 1 - knowledge of the name, or drsciipuon, 
utteiancc /demon the niagman diieels his charm 

cs^«-rfe*sssws 

mtermiahao b< lw«a- lather for advue was com- 

legeml of Mai di k g U is xv h(111 working against an 
moiily repeated m ‘ ry to have something belong- 

mdividual too, it as n -■ ■ - , f 1M)sS ible lhe 

,ng to him,-clippings o u ^ ^ pnm:1 p al „f 

possessed person " as 3’ Ll J ceremony An lm an- 

cleansmg probably mideil>n g . , u was often pi escribed, 

tatiou called the Incantatmn o .mlu oft. ^ ^ „ 

and tills must relate o so - ■ ^ f , mula fur cvoicing 

the Home of ha, the be a g utl . s that the patient 

or washing away^ a ( P‘ n ^ n ’ ri lw ice seven times. Of 

ater 


or washing away a <mmcm. lwlC(1 scV011 times. 01 

is to be spimkled with clear H Euphrates, and watei 
all water none was so s. aired , 1 and exorcisms, 

from it was frequently «'cd “ yod by the As- 

Fumigation with a censo ( . sse d pcison was often 

synans for exorcisin b V t ( ' 1 ^b" phu mg him m the 

guarded from the attm • through which it was 

middle <>f .in enchanted circle of H m . t - h liinds bom 

thought no spint rmild bieak ( ^^ tUns rpossession. 
the mouth of a hsh was a usua ,lly formed seven 

In making a magic urn c, ■ the g()(1 Nergal, with a 
little winged figures to set b b letcd the usurtu or 

king spell, which states that^hc .. h a 1 wizard imtlier 
magic circle wifh a s P^nh| lI h4 ^ m | )C performed for his 
prays that the incantation 1 ^\ 0 b e a prototype 
patumt by the « ,,d - | ,l gst nlll gicians of medueval times, 
of the circle m use among . K mltiC Magic 
Says Campbell lliompso ord 0 { power, the 

- Armed with all th ^ { ^f n ” niyi the use of the magic 

acquisition of some p.u l knowledge of the magical 

circ'le and holy water, and the knnwici w iS we ll 


1 111H Ml”"* — D 

and . j it,,, aneicut warlock wa 

properties of subs anct ' p capable of defying 

littcd for his trade. He was tne ^ i (i{ lluvm g 


fitted for his trade. He was • J (s , of dnvnig 

hostile demons or sunummiug ^ ^ <imu i ets to guard 

out disease or casting spe , furthermore, he had a 

the credulous who p. e t > me ^ worc a stea(ly source 
certain stock-in-trade: of H> c maidens always hoped 

of reveries. Lovesick youths » U)V( .. cllarms , at the 
for some result horn hr 1 d to put hatred 

demand of jealousy, he was e suc ^ as had not the 

between husband and wife , a, l k nlght , his 

pluck or skill even ^, uld bring death to a 

^ C h S c ‘once a physician and wonder-worker 

such "as would pay him *«<• magic 1S greatly in vogue 

“Among the more modern ‘ v J m y lAr to Europeans . 
in many forms some of the 1 edited by Lane, a 

indeed we hnd m the Among 

story of old women b , j f to deserve deuih by 

Malmmmedans the wizard is “ ver . W ,tch« arc 

reason of the fact tl and wc usually hnd tnem 

ol potions and philtres. The European 
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witch is usually supposed to be able to leave her dwelling 
at night by sprinkling some of the ashes of the hearth on the 
forehead of her husband, whereby he sleeps soundly till the 
morning. This is identical with French medieval practice. 
In Arab folk tales the moghrebi is the sorcerer who has con¬ 
verse with demons, and we find many such m the Old and 
New Testaments, as well as diviners ami other practitioners 
of the occult arts. In the Sanhedrin, Rabbi Akiba defines 
an enchanter as one who calculates the times and horns, 
and other labbis state that an enchanter is he who grows 
ill when his bread drops from his mouth, or if he drops the 
stick that supports him from his hand, or if his son calls 
after him, or a crow caws m his hearing, or a deer crosses 
his path, or he sees a seipent at his right hand, or a tox on 
his left." The Arabs believe that magic will not work 
while he that employs it is asleep. Besides it is possible 
to over-reach Satan himself, and many Arabic tales exist 
in which men of wisdom and cunning have succeeded in 
accomplishing tins, 'Iblis once sent his sun to an assembly 
of honourable people with a Hint stone, and told him to have 
the Hint stone woven He came in and said, “ My father 
sends Ins peace, and wishes to have this Hint stone woven " 
A man with a goat-beard said, " Tell your father to have it 
spun, and then we will weave it ” Tile son went back, 
and the Devil was very angry, and told his son never to 
put foith any suggestion when a goat-bearded man was 
present, “ for he is more devilish than we " Furiously 
enough, Rabbi Joshua ben lianamah makes a similar 
request in a contest against the wise men of Athens, who 
have required him to sew together the fragments of a 
broken millstone. He asks m reply ioi a few threads 
made of the fibre of the stone The good folk of Mosul, 
too, have ever prided themselves on a ready wit against the 
Devil. Time was, as my servant related to me, when 
Iblis came to Mosul and found a man planting onions 
They fell to talking, and in their fellowship agreed to divide 
the produce ol the garden Then, on a day when the 
onions were ready, the partners went to their vegetable 
patch and the man said, “ .Master, wilt thou take as thy 
half that winch is above ground or that which is below ? 
Now the Devil saw the good green shoots of the unions 
sprouting high, and so carried those oil as his shate, leaving 
the gardener chuckling over his bargain. But when wheat 
time came round, and the man was sowing Ins glebe on a 
day, the Devil looked over the ditch and complained that 
he had made nothing out of the compact ‘ k This, tune, 
quoth he, we will divide ditlerently, and thou slialt take the 
tops " ; and so it fell out. They visited the tilth together 
and when the corn was ripe, and the fellah reaped the 
field and took away the ears, leaving the Devil stubbing up 
the roots. Presently, after he had been digging for a 
month, he began to find out Ins error, and went to the man, 
who was cheerily threshing his portion “ This is a paltry 
quibble," said Iblis, " thou hast cozened me this twice " 
“ Nay," said the former, “ I gave thee thy desire , and 
furthermore, thou didst not thresh out thine omon-tops, as 
1 am doing this." So it was a sanguine Devil that sent 
away to beat the dry onion-stalks, but in vain , and he 
left Mosul sullenly, stalking away in dudgeon, and stopping 
once in a while to shake his hand against so crafty a town 
“ Cursed be he, ye tricksters ! who can outmatch devilry 
like yours ? " 

“ In modern tunes m the least," says Mr. Thompson, 
“ from Morocco to Mesopotamia, books of magic are by no 
means rare, and manuscripts m Arabic, Hebrew, (lershum, 
and Syriac can frequently be bought, all dealing with some 
form of magic or popular medicine. In Suakin in the 
Soudan 1 was olieied a printed book of astrology in Arabic 
illustrated by the most grotesque and bizarre woodcuts of 
the signs of the Zodiac, the blocks for which seem to have 


done duty in other places. Such books existed in manu¬ 
script in ancient days, as is vouched for by the story of the 
Sibylline books or the passage in Acts xix , 19 ; ‘ Not a 
few’of them that practised cuiious arts brought their books 
together, and burned them in the sight of all.' " 

It is curious to find the charm for raising hatred practi¬ 
cally the same among the Semites as it is amongst the 
peoples of Hungary and the Balkan States : that is 
through the agency of the egg of a black hen. We find too, 
many minor sorceries the same among the Semites as 
among European races To be invisible was another at¬ 
tainment much sought after, and it was thought that if 
one wore a ring of copper and iron engraved with certain 
magic signs this result would be secured, or the heart of a 
black cat, dried and steeped m honey. The article " Solo¬ 
mon " can be referred to for several instances of potent 
enchantments Sympathetic magic is otten resorted to by 
the Arabic witch and wizard, just as it was amongst the 
am lent Hebrews and Assynans 

The great repertory of Semitic occultism is of course the 
Kabala, to which the reader is referred tor later Hebrew 
mystical doctrine. 

Sendivogius, Michael. {See Seton.) 

Sensitive : (hie who is in any degree susceptible to the 
influent e ot spiritual beings. A medium is occasionally, 
and, accoidmg to some authorities, more correctly, termed 
a sensitive 

Sephiroth : {See Kabala.) 

Serpent’s Egg : {See Amulets.) 

Sethos : A diviner, who was deprived of his sight by the 
Emperoi Manuel because of his addiction to Magic. It 
is said that the Emperor Andronicus Coumenus obtained 
through him by hydromancy an answer to the question 
of who was to succeed him The evil spmt gave the 
letters ‘ S I ” 111 leply ; and on being asked when, said 
befure the Feast ot the exaltation ot the Cross This 
prediction was iultillcd, for before the date mentioned 
Isaac Angclus had thrown Andronicus to be torn m pieces 
by the mob When the devil spells, lie spells backwards, 
so that " S 1 " may quite tairly be taken to represent 
Isaac according to the laws of magic ! 

Setna, Papyrus of : A papyrus of very ancient date, dealing 
with the personality of Punce Setna Kha-ern-ust, son ot 
Raineses II. of Egypt, and said to have been discovered 
by lnm under the head of a mummy 111 the Necropolis at 
Memphis. Says Wiedemann concerning it . The hist text, 
which has been known to us since 1807, tells that this 
prince, being skilled and zealous 111 the practu e of necro- 
man< y, was pile day exhibiting his acquirements to the 
learned men of the court, when an old man told him of a 
magic book containing two spells wiitten by the hand of 
Thuth lumself, the god of wisdom. He who repeated the 
first spell bewitched thereby heaven and earth and the 
realm of night, the mountains and the depth of the sea ; 
he knew the fowls of the air and every otceping thing ; he 
saw the fishes, for a divine power brought them up out of the 
depth He who read the second spell should have power 
to resume his earthly shape, even though he dwelt in the 
grave , to sec the sun rising in the sky with all the gods and 
the moon 111 the form wherein she displays herself. Setna 
inquired where this book was to bo found, and learned 
that it was lying in the tomb of Nefer-ka-Ptah, a son of 
King Mer-neb-ptah (who is nowhere else named), and that 
any attempt to take away the book would certainly meet 
with obstinate resistance These difficulties did not with¬ 
hold S 'etna from the adventure. He cnteied the tomb of 
Nefer-ka-Ptah, where he found not only the dead man, 
but the Ka of his wife Ahun and their son, though these 
latter had been buned in Koptos. But as 111 many other 
tales among many other peoples, success brought no 
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blessing to the m;m who had disturbed the repose of the 
dead Sctua fell m love with the daughter of a priest at 
Memphis, who turned out to be a witch, and took advan¬ 
tage of his intimate connection with her to bring him to 
ignominy and wretchedness. At length the prince rerog- 
msed and repented of the sacrilege he had committed in 
carrying off the book, and brought it back to Nefer-ku-Ptah 
In the hope of atoning to some extent for his sin he journeyed 
to Koptos, and finding the graves of the wife and child of 
Nefer-ka-Ptah, he solemnly restored their mummies to the 
tomb of the father and husband, carefully dosing the 
tomb he had so sacrilegiously disturbed The second 
text, edited two years ago by (Griffith from a London 
papyrus, is also genuinely Egyptian m its details Three 
magic talcs, interwoven one with another, are brought into 
connection with Saosiri, the supernaturally born son of 
Setna In the first, Saosiri, who was greatly Sftna's 
superior in the arts of magic, led his father down into the 
underworld They penetrated into the judgment-hall 
of Osiris, where the sights they saw convinced Setna that 
a glorious future awaited the poor man who should < leave 
to righteousness, while hr who led an evil life on earth, 
though rich and powerful, must expect a terrible doom 
Saosiri next succeeded in saving his father, and with him 
all Egvpt, from great difficulty by reading without breaking 
the seal of a closed letter brought by an Ethiopian magician, 
whom he thus forced to recognise the supenor power of 
Egypt. The last part of the text tells of a powerful 
magician once dwelling m Ethiopia who modelled m wax 
a litter with four bearers to whom he gave Ins life lie 
sent them to Egypt, and at his command they sought out 
Pharaoh in lus palace, carried him oft to Eihiopia, and, 
after giving him five hundred blows with a cudgel, con¬ 
veyed inm during the same night bark to Memphis Next 
morning the king displayed the weals on his back to his 
courtiers, one ot whom, Horus by name, was sutlnaently 
skilled m the use* ot amulets to ward oft by their means an 
immediate repetition of the outrage. Horus then set 
forth to bring from llermopohs, the all-powerful magic 
book of the god Thoth, and by its aid lie succeeded in 
treating the Ethiopian king as the Ethiopian sorcerer had 
treated Pharaoh. l'he foreign magician then hastened to 
Egypt to engage m a contest with Horus in magic tricks. 
His skill was shown to be inferior, and in the end lie and las 
mother received permission to return to Ethiopia under a 
solemn promise not to set foot oil Egyptian territory for a 
space of fifteen hundred ye.ns 

Seton (or Sethon) Alexander, was one of the very few alchem¬ 
ists who succeeded m the gre.it experiment of the transmu¬ 
tation of metals. He took his name from the village of 
Seton, which is stated to have been in the viniiity of Edin¬ 
burgh and close to the sea-shore, so that one may reasonably 
conclude that the little fishing community of Port Seton is 
meant, although Camden in his Linttama states that that 
was the name of his house In the year 1O01, the crew of a 
Dutch vessel ha&l the misfortune to be wrecked on the 
coast near his dwelling, and Seton personally rescued several 
of them, lodged them m his house, and treated them with 
great kindness, ultimately sending them back to Holland 
at his own expense. In the following year he visited 
Holland, and renewed his acquaintance with at least one of 
the ship-wrecked crew, James Ilausscn, the pilot, who 
lived at Arksun. Haussen, determined on repaying him 
for the hospitality he had received in Scotland, entertained 
him for some time in Ins house, and to him Seton disclosed 
the information that he was a master of the art of alchemy, 
and proved his words by performing several transmutations. 
Haussen, full of the matter, confided it to one Venderhndcn, 
a physician of Enkhuysen, to whom he showed a piece of 
gold which he had himself seen transmuted from lead. 


'Hus Vendor!,mien's grandson ,n turn, showed to the 
ielebr.iteiI.-iittln.rD (, Morhoif, who wrote a letter con- 
eormnri it to Dan^let do hresnov, author ot the /Intone tie 
la Philosophic lit rnu'ttqae 

Seton visited Amsterdam and Rotterdam, travelled by 
sea to Italy, and thence through Switzerland to Perm any 
accompanied by a professed Peptic of alchemy, one Wolf¬ 
gang Dienheim, whom he convimed of the error ot lus 
views at Basle behm* several of its principal inhabitants. 
J his person has described Seh/n, and from the pen pu turc 
lie gives of him we can discern a t>jucal Suit ot the seven¬ 
teenth century. " St ton," he says, *• was short but stout, 
and high coloured, with a pointed beaid, but despite his 
corpulence,^ his expression was spmtual and exalted " 
“He was," adds Dienheim, ‘a native of Molier, in an 
island of the ocean " Due wondeis if Moher is the Herman's 
corruption of Lothian 


Several experiments of importance weie now demon¬ 
strated by Seton. In one* of these the celebrated j)h>siuan 
Zwinger himself brought the lead which was to be tians- 
muted from lus own house A common uuuble was 
obtained at a goldsmith's, and ordinal) sulphur was bought 
on tlie load to the house where the expemnent was to 
take place Seton handled none ot these materials and 
took no part m the operation except to give to those who 
followed Ins dnectious a small packet ot powder winch 
transformed the lead into the purest gold of exact!) the 
same weight Zwingei appears to have been absolutely 
convinced of the genuine nature oi the experiment, for he 
wrote an account of it to his friend Dr Sc iiobinger, which 
appears, in Doing's Ephono idm Shortly after tins Seton 
left Basle, and changing 1ns name went to Stiasbourg, 
whence he travelled to Cologne, lodging with one Anton 
Bordemann, who was by way of being an alchemist In 
this city he was sufficiently imprudent to blazon his know¬ 
ledge: far and wide, —on one occasion producing six ounces 
of gold through the application ot one gram of Ins magical 
powder. The circumstance seems to have made an 
impression on at least one of the savants ot the Cathedral 
City, for Theobald de Hoghelande in his Histones Aliquot 
Transmutations Mettahur , which was published at 


Cologne: m 1604, alludes to it 

Seton then went to Hamburg, whence he travelled 
south to Munich, where something more important than 
alchemy engaged his attention, for he eloped with the 
daughter of a citizen, whom he married The young 
Elector of Saxonv, Christian 11 had heard of Scion’s 
brilliant alchemical successes and invited him to Ins court, 
but Seton, loath to leave Ins young wife, sent Jus friend, 
William Hamilton, probably a brother-Scot, in his stead, 
with a supply of the transmuting agent In the presence 
of the whole Court, Hamilton undertook and earned 
through an experiment with pel feet success and the gold 
then manufactured resisted every known test. This 
naturally only whetted the Elector’s desire to see and 
converse with the magus, and a ptessmg invitation, which 
amounted to a command, was dispatched to Seton, who, 
thus rendered unable to icfuse, betook himself to the 
elcctoial court lie was received there with every mark 
of honour, but it soon became evident to him that Christian 
II had only invited him thither for the purpose of extract¬ 
ing from him the nature of his grand secret, but Seton, as 
an adept in the mysteries of alchemy, remained true to his 
high calling, and flatly refused to gratify the Elector s 
greed. Promises of preferment and threats were alike 
indifferent to him, and in the end the Elector, in a passion, 
ordered him to be? imprisoned m a tower, where he was 
guarded by forty soldiers. There he was subjected to every 
conceivable species of torture, but all to no purpose. The 
rack the fire, and the scourge, failed to extort from lnm 
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the methods by which he had achieved Uie gram! arcanum 
Quite as exhausted as hi-, victim, the Tlectoi at last loi- 
bore, and left the unfortunate Scot m peace 

At this juncture a Moravian chemist, Michael Seiuli- 
vogius, who happened to be in Dresden heard of Sttou's 
terrible experiences and possessed sullinent innuence to 
obtain permission to visit him. Himself a searcher aflei 
the philosopher's stone, he sympathised deeply with the 
adept, and proposed to him that he should attempt to 
effect his rescue. To this Seton agreed, and promised that 
if he were fortunate enough to escape, lie would reward 
Sendivogms with his seciet. The Moravian tra\ elled bark 
to Cracow, where Ik* loaded, sold up his property, and 
returned to Dresden, where he lodged near Scion's plate oi 
Confinement, rnteitaming the soldieis who guarded the 
alchemist, and judiciously bribing those who were directly 
concerned in his linpiisoiiment. At last he judged that 
the time was ripe to attempt Scion’s salvation. He toasted 
the guards in a manner so liberal that all of them wetc soon 
in a condition of tipsy carelessness. He then hast (“lied to 
the tower in which Seton was imprisoned, but found him 
unable to walk, through the seventy of his tortures He 
therefore supported him to a carriage which stood waiting, 
and which they gamed without being observed The\ 
halted at Seton '» house to take up Ins wife, who had ill her 
possession some of the all-important powder, and whipping 
up the horses, sped as swittly as possible to Cracow, which 
they reached m safety. When quietly settled in that city, 
Sendivogms lemmded Seton of Ins promise to assist him in 
in his alchemical projects, but was met with a stern refusal, 
Seton explaining to him that it was impossible for him as an 
adept to reveal to lus iescuer the term-, of sui h an awful 
mystery The health ot the alchemist was, however, 
shattered by the dreadful torments through which he hud 
passed, and which he suivived only for about two years, 
presenting the icmains of lus magical precipitate to Ins 
preserver. The possession, of this powder only made 
Sendivogms more eager than ever to penetrate the myster¬ 
ies of the grand arcanum. He married Seton s widow, 
perhaps with the idea that she was in possession of her late 
husband's occult knowledge, but if so he was doonu d to 
disappointment for she was absolutely ignorant of the 
matter Seton had left behind him, however, a tie itise 
entitled The Mem Light of Alchymy, which Sendivogms 
laid hands on and published as Ins own In its pages he 
thought he saw a method of increasing the powder, but 
to his intense disappointment and disgust, he only succeeded 
in lessening it. With what remained, however, he posed 
as a successful projector of the gland mystery, and pro¬ 
ceeded with much splendour from ( ourt to couit in a sort of 
triumphal procession. In his own < ountry of Moravia, he 
was imprisoned, but escaped Ills powder, however, 
was rapidly diminishing, but he still continued lus experi¬ 
ments. Bored in lus work on Trench Antiquities mentions 
that he saw a crown piece which had been partially dipped 
into a mixture of the powder dissolved in spirits of wme, 
and that the part steeped in the elixir was of gold, was 
porous, and was not soldered or otherwise tampered 
with. The powder done, Sendivogms degenerated into a 
mere charlatan, pretending that he could manufacture gold, 
and receiving large sums on the strength of being able to 
do so. He survived until the year 1646 when he died at 
Parma at the age of 8p Seton s New Light of Alchymy 
would appear, from an examination of it, to deny that the 
philosopher’s stone was to be achieved by the successful 
transmutation of metals. It says :— 

The extraction of tin* soul out of gold or silver, by. 
what vulgar way of alchymy soever, is but a mere fancy, 
On the contrary, he which, in a philosophical way, can 
without any fraud, and colourable deceit, make it that it 


shall really tinge the basest metal, whether with gain or 
without gam, with the colour of gold or silver (abiding 
all requisite tryals whatever), hath the gates of Nature 
opened to lum for the enquiring into further and higher 
secrets, and with the blessing ot Hod to obtun them " 
Seven Stewards of Heaven, by whom God governs the 
world They are known m works on Magic as the Olympian 
Spuds, and they govern the Olympian spheres, which are 
composed of om hundred and ninety -six regions Then names 
in the Olympian language arc .-»Arathton, the celestial 
spirit of Saturn, whose day is Saturday ; Bethor, the aimed 
of Jupiter, whose day is Monday; Phaleg, tile pnnec'of 
Mais, whose day is Tuesday , Odi, the master of the Sun, 
whose day is Sunday , Hagitli, the sovereign of Venus' 
whose day is Trulay ; Ophiel, the spirit of Menury, who 
mud be invoked on Wednesday ; Phul, the administrator 
of altairs in the Moon, whose day is Monday. Kadi of these 
Seven Celestial Spirits may be invoked by magic Lins by the 
aid of ceremonies and preparations 
Sextus V., Pope, was one of the line of St Peter accused of 
sorcery De Thou says of him in his llistoire Umvei sc lie 
(tome XT ) k> The Spaniards continued their vengeance 
against this Pontiff even alter his death, and they forgot 
nothing m their anxiety to blacken his memory by the 
libels which they flung against him Sevtu\ said they, who, 
by means of the magical art, was for a long time In con¬ 
federacy with a demon, had nude a compact with this 
enemy ot hunuuity to give lnniself up to him, on con¬ 
dition he was made Pope, and allowed to reign six years. 
Scvtm was raised to the chair of St. Peter, and during the 
live years he held sway 111 Tome he distinguished lus 
pmitiheate by actions surpassing the feeble reach of the 
human intellect finally, at the end of this term, the 
Pope fell sick, and the devil arriving to keep him to his 
pact, Sextus inveighed stiongly against his bad faith, 
reproaching bun with the fact that the* term they had 
agreed upon was not fulfilled* and that there still remained 
to him more* than a twelve-month But tin* devil reminded 
him that at the beginning of lus pontificate lie had con¬ 
demn eel .1 nian who, according to the laws, was too young by 
a year to suiter death, and that he had nevertheless caused 
hun to be executed, saying that lie would give him a year 
out of lus own lift' , that this year, added to the other live, 
completed the six yc.us which had been promised to him, 
and that m consequence he did very wiong to complain. 
Sextus, confused and unable to make any answer, remained 
mute, cirnl turning lumeslf towards the rurlle of lus bed, 
prepared for de ith 111 the mulst of the- terrible mental 
agitation caused by the remoise of Ins louse lence Tor the 
rest,” adds De Thou, with amiable frankness, ” 1 only 
mention this trait as a rumour spread by the Spaniards, 
and l should be very sorry to guarantee its truth." 
Shaddai : One of the ten divine names given m the rabbinical 
legend of the angelic hierarchies This essence influences 
the sphere of the moon . it causes increase and dec lease, 
and rules the jmn and protecting spirits 
She-Goat : One of the branches of augury 111 ancient Tome 
dealt especially with the signs which might be derived from 
animals , and it was believed that if a shi,-goat crossed the 
path of man who was stepping out of lus house- it was a 
good omen, and lie might proceed on his way rejoicing and 
” think upon Caranus " 

Sheik A1 Gebel : [See Assassins.) 

Shekinah : Spiritualistic Journal ( See Spiritualism.) 

Shelta Thari : An esoteric language spoken by the tinkers of 
Gre.it Britain, and possibly a descendant of an k ‘ inner " 
language employed by the ancient Celtic Druids or bards. 
It was 111 1876 that the first hint of the existence of Shelta 
Than leached the cars of that prince of practical philolo¬ 
gists, Charles Godfrey Leland. It seems strange that 
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George Borrow had never .stumbled upon (hr language, and 
that fact may bo taken as a strong proof of the* jealousy' 
wdh which the noiuadn classes guarded it. Leland relates 
liow lie and Profewov E II. Palme, woe weindmiug on the 
beach at Aberystwyth when they met a tramp, who heard 
them indulging in a Con vers itnm in Romany Leland 
cniestioned the mail as to how hr gamed a living, and he 
replied, " Shelkin gallopas " Tin* words were foreign even 
to the master of dialect, and he inquired their import 
“ Why," said the mail, " it mean-, selling fems That is 
tinker’s language or minklors' than. I thought as you 
knew Romany, yon might understand it. The right name 
for the tinkers’ language is Sheila." ‘‘It was," says 
J.eland, “ with the feedings of Columbus the night before 
he discovered America that 1 heard the word Shelta, and I 
asked the fern-dealer if he could talk it " The man 
ieplied “ A little," and on the spot the philologist collected 
a number of words and phrases from the fern-seller which 
gave him sufficient insight into the language to prove to 
lnm that it was absolutely dillerent from Romany The 
(>ltn: origin of the dialect soon began to commend itself 
to Leland, and he attempted to obtain from the man some 
verse or jingle m it, possibly for the purpose of observing 
its syntactical arrangement But all lie was able to drag 
from Ins informant were some rnymes of no philological 
value, and he found he had soon pumped the tramp dry 
It was m A mem a that Leland nearly tern lied a tinkei out 
of his wits l>v ’-peaking to him in the lost dialect The 
man, questioned as to whether he could speak Shelta, 
admitted the soft impeachment He pioved to he an 
Irishman, Owen Macdonald by name, and he furnished 
Leland with an invaluable list of .several hundred words 
But Leland could not be sure upon which of the Celtic 
languages the dialect was based Owen Macdonald 
declared to him that it was a fourth language, which had 
nothing in common with old lush, Welsh, or G.elic, and 
hazarded the information that it was the idiom of the 
“ Ould Piets," but this appears to be rather too conjectural 
for the consumption of the philologist Slulta is not a 
jargon, for it can be spoken grammatn ally without using 
English, as m the British form of Romany Pictish in all 
probability was not a Celtic language,nor even an Aryan one, 
however intimately it may have been affected by Celtic 
speech in the later stages ot its existence Iceland’s dis¬ 
covery was greeted in some quarters with inextinguishable 
laughter. The Saturday He new jocosely suggested that he 
had been “ sold," and that old lush had been palmed ofl oil 
him for a mysterious lingo He put tins view of the 
matter before Ins tinker friend, who replied with grave 
solemnity, “ And whal’d I be alt her makni' two languages 
av thim for, if there was but wan av thim ? " Since* 
Leland’s day much has been clone to icclaim this mysterious 
tongue, chiefly through the investigations of Air John 
Sampson and Professor Kuno Mover. The basis of these 
investigations rested on the fact that the tinker caste of 
Great Britain and Ireland was a separate class —so separate 
indeed .is almost to form a race by itself. For hundreds of 
years, possibly, this fraternity existed with nearly all its 
ancient characteristics, and oil the general disuse ot Celtic 
speech had conserved it as a secret dialect The peculiar 
thing concerning Shelta is the* extent of territory ov er which 
it is spoken. That it is known rathei extensively m London 
itself was discovered by Leland,who heard it spoken by two 
small boys in the Euston Road. They were not Gypsies, 
and Leland found out that one of them spoke the language 
with great fluency. Since Leland’s discoveries Shelta has 
been to some extent mapped out into dialects, one of the 
most important of which is that of Ulster It would be 
difficult to explain in the course of such an article as this 
exactly how long the Ulster dialect of this strange and 


ancient tongim differs from that in use in other parts 
of Gre it Britain and Ireland But that d does so ls 
certain Nearly mghlern years ago Mi fohn Samp on, „f 
Liverpool, a worthv suo ecsor to Bonow and Leland, and 
a linguist of rmmv, < olleetcd a number oi savings and 
proverbs flora two old Irish tinkers—John Barlow and 
Phil Murray -which l|f distinctly stales ale m ihe Ulster 
(li.•.!(•( t ol Sh'dia Some of these may be quoted to provide 
the ie uh i with speuim ns of the language —Kush gyukera 
have mum Shddru Old beggars have good Slulta Stimera 
dm dsfia, stniicia aga dhi ilsha -If ym’re a piper, have 
your own pipe Mislo gimmes tlnb<‘r--The traveller knows 
the road Thom Bionic mjesh Nip glm h— lev ery Protest - 
ant isn't an Oiamwmxn Nus a dhabjnp dlmdsha -The 
blessing of God on you Mish, garni gra dhi-il Be oil, mid 
bad luck to you 

Iheic seems to be considerable reason to believe that 
the tinker (or more propel jy “ tinkler "j class of Great 
Bntain sprang from the remnants of its am lent Celtic 
inhabitants, and dittoed as completely from the Gypsy, or 
Romany, rai e ts one people tan. well duller from another 
Tin-, is almost < onelusi velv proved by the criterion of 
speech, lor slulta is a ('eltn tongue and that Rom .my is a 
dialect ol Northern Hindustan is not open to doubt 
Those who now speak Romany habitually almost invariably 
make use ol Sheila as well, but that only prove-, that the 
two nomadic races, having oi cupied the same temtory for 
hundreds of \< at's, had gamed a knowledge of each other's 
languages Who, then, were the original progenitors of 
the tinkers ? Whoever thov were, they were a Celtic- 
speakmg race, and probably a nomadic one Shelta has 
been referred to as the language of the am lent bards of 
Ireland, the esoteric tongue of an Irish priesthood Leland 
puts forward the hypothesis that the Shelta speaking tinker 
is a descendant of a jirelmstuiic guild ol bronze-workers. 
'Lins, lie thinks, accounts m part for his sec letiv eness a,s 
regard, his language In Italy to tins very (lav the tinker 
class is identified with the ltmeiant bronze workers. The 
tinker fraternity of Great Britain and Ireland existed with 
perhaps nearly' ail its ancient cliaiacteristics until the 
advent of rail roads But long before tin-, it had probably 
amalgamated to a great extent with the Gypsy population, 
and the two languages had become common to the two 
peoples. This is the only explanation that can be given 
foi the appearam e of Shelta, a ( eltic language, in the lion- 
Ccltu pm turns ot Great Britain That it originated m 
1 1 eland appear, (n be highly probable, for m no other part 
ol these islands dining the latei ( t ltn period was there a 
state of civilisation mi! in u ntly adviimed to pel nut of the 
existence of a close corporation ot metal-workeis possessing 
a secret language Moieovei, the attimtics of Shelta appeal 
to be with old lush more than with any other (’eltic dialect 
These is one other theory that present's it sc ii m connection 
with the origin of Shelta, and that is, that it is the modern 
dc-sc enclailt of the language ot the “Ould liets " men¬ 
tioned by Gwen Macdonald, Leland’s tinker ineiid Jt 
has by no means been proved that I'ictish was a noii-Ar^an 
language, and, despite the labours of liofessm Rhys, we 
arc* as far oil as ever horn any definite knowledge concern¬ 
ing the idiom spoken by that mysteiious people. But there 
aie great difficulties in'the way of accepting the hypothesis 
of the Pictish origin of Slulta. the chief among them being 
its obvious Irish origin Then* were*, it is known, Piets nr 
the North oi Ireland, but they were almost certainly a 
small and barbarous colony, and a vciy unlikely community 
to torrn a metal-working confraternity, possessing the luxury 
of a private dialer t It still remains lor the ('eltic student 
to classify Shelia It may prove to be " Pictish," strongly 
influenced by the Gaelic ot Ireland and Scotland. A 
comparison with Basque and the dialect of the Iberian 
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tribes of Morocco might bring affinities to light, and thus 
establish the theory of its non-\ryan origin , but its/ 
strong kinship with Er^c seems undoubted (See Journal 
of the Gypsy Lore Society, New Series ) 

Shemhamphorash : 111 the Valmud, the external term lepre- 
sentmg the hidden word of power, by whose virtues it were 
possible to create a new world Hut it is lost to man, 
though even sounds approximating to it have a magic 
power, and can give to him who pronounces them dominion 
in the spirit-world. Some of the Rabbis say th.it the word 

of power contains twelve letters, others, forty-two, and 
yet others seventy-two , but these are the letters of the 
divine alphabet, which God created from certain luminous 
points made by the concentration of the primal universal 
Light. Shemhamphorash is, m fact, the name of this word. 
Sheol : (See Hell.) 

Ship of the Dead : Akin to the supeistitious idea of the death- 
coach is the belief that at times a phantom barque carries 
away the souls of men. In the form of a cloud-ship, or 
wrapped in a driving mist, it sails over mountains and 
moors, and at sea it sails m despite of wind and tide A 
story is told of a certain pirate, at whose death a spectral 
ship approached in a cloud. As it sailed over the roof the 
house was tilled with a sound as of a stormy sea, and when 
the ship had passed by the soul of the pirate accompanied 
it 

Shorter, Thomas : (See Spiritualism.) 

Siberia : The barbarian tribes of Siberia all more or less 
practise the art of Sorcery, and this has been from time 
immemorial in the hands ot the diamanistic or medicine¬ 
man class The Samoycds who are idol-worshippers believe 
also m the existence of an order ot invisible spirits which 
they call ladeblscns These are ever circling through 
the atmosphere; and are a constant menace to the native, 
who is anxious to propitiate them This can only be effec¬ 
ted through the intervention of a tadibe or Necromancer, 
who, when his services aie requisitioned, attires himself in 
magical costume ol reindeer leather trimmed with red 
cloth, a mask of red cloth, and a breast-plate of polished 
metal. lie then takes a dium of reindeer skin (See Lap- 
land) ornamented with brass rings, and attended by an 
assistant, walks round in a (ircle invoking the presence 
of the spirits, shaking a large rattle the while The noise 
grows louder, and as the spirits are supposed to draw near 
the sorcerer, he addresses them, beating his drum more 
gently, and pausing m his chant to listen to their answers. 
Gradually he works himself into a condition of frenzy, beats 
the drum with great violence, and appears to be possessed 
by the supernatural influence writhing and foaming at the 
mouth. All at once he stops, and oracularly pronounces 
the will of the spirits The Tadibe's olhee is a hereditary 
one, but if a member of file tube should exhibit special 
qualifications he is adopted into the priesthood, and by 
fasts, vigils, the use ot narcotics and stimulants m the same 
manner as is employed by the N A Indians (q v ), he 
comes to believe that he has been visited by the spirits 
ilc is then adopted as a Tadibe with midnight <eremomal, 
and is invested with a magic drum. A great many of the 
tricks of the priesthood are merely those ot ordinary con¬ 
juring, such as the rope Luck, but some oi the illusions 
which these men secure aie exceedingly striking. With 
their hands and feet tied together, they sit on a carpet of 
reindeer skin, and putting out the light, summon the 
assistance of the spirits. Peculiar noises herald their 
approach, snakes hiss, and bears growl, the lights are 
rekindled and tfic tadibe is seen released lrom his bonds. 

The Samoycds sacrifice much to the dead, and perform 
various ceremonies in their honour, but they believe that 
only the souls of the tadibes enjoy immortality and hover 
through the air, demanding constant sacrifice. 


Further to the east, inhabiting the more northerly part 
of Siberia dwell the Ostiaks, who have nominally adopted 
the rites of the Greek Church, but magic is rife amongst 
them Many Ostiaks carry about with them a description 
of fetish, which they call Schaitan. Whether this name, 
like the Aiabic Sheitan, is merely a corruption of that of 
Satan, it would be difficult to say. Larger images of this 
kind are part of the furniture of an Ostiak lodge, but they 
are attired in seven pearl embroidered garments, and sus¬ 
pended to the neck by a string of silver coins In a strange 
sort of dualism they are placed in many of the huts cheek 
by jowl with the image of the Virgin Mary, and at meal¬ 
times their lips arc smeared with the blood of raw game 
or fish 

It is this people, the Ostiaks, with whom the word 
“ Shaman ” originated. These Shamans are merely 
medicine-men 

The Mongols, who inhabit the more southern parts of the 
great waste of Siberia are also ancient practitioners m 
sorcery, and rely greatly oil divination In order to 
discover what descnj>tioii of weather will be prevalent for 
any length ot time they employ a stone endowed with magic 
virtues called yadeh-tash This is suspended over, or lies 
in a basin ot water with sundry ceremonies, and appears 
to be the same kind of stone in use among the Turcomans 
as related by lbn Mohalhal, an early Arab traveller. 

The celebrated conqueror, Timur, in his Memoirs, 
records that the Jets resorted to incantations to produce 
heavy rains which hindered Ins cavalry from acting against 
them \ Vadachi, or weather-conjuror, was taken 
prisoner, and after he had been beheaded the storm ceased. 

Babu refers to one of his early friends, Khwaja ka 
Mulai, as conspicuous for his skill in falconry and his 
knowledge of Yadagcn, or the science of inducing rain and 
snow by means of enchantment The Russians were much 
distressed by heavy rams m 155^, when besieging Kazan, 
and universally ascribed the; unfavourable weather to the 
arts of the Tatar queen, who was an enchantress 

Early in the 18th century, the Chinese Emperor Slu- 
tsung issued a proc lamation against rain-conjuring, address¬ 
ed to the Eight Banners of Mongolia. If," indignantly 
observes the Emperor, if 1 , ottering prayers 111 sincerity, 
have yet cause to fear that it may please heaven to leave 
my prayer unanswered, it is truly intolerable that mere 
common people wishing for rain should of their own fancy 
sot uj) altars of earth , and bring together a rabble of 
Iloshang (Buddhist Bonzes) and Taossi to conjure the 
spirits to giatify their wishes " 

Sibylline Books: The manuscripts which embodied the 
sec rets ol human destiny, the work of the sibyls (q v.) or 
prophetesses of the ancient world According to lacitus, 
these books were first }>reserved m the Capitol. When 
it was burnt down, flic precious leaves of Tate were pre¬ 
served, and removed to the temjile of Apollo Palatmus. 
Their after-fate is enshrouded 111 mystery, but it would 
seem that the* Cumcan books existed until 339 A D., when, 
they were destroyed by Stilikoii Augustus sent three 
ambassadors—Paulus Gabinus, Marcus Otacilhus, and 
Lucius Valerius—into Asia, Africa, and Italy, but especially 
to the; Erythraean Sibyl, to collect whatever could be 
discovered of the Sibylline Oracle's, to replace those which 
had been lost or burnt The books are of two kinds ; 
namely, the books of tin* elder Sibyls, that is, of the earlier 
Greek and Roman times , and the later, which were much 
falsified, and disfigured with numerous interpolations. 
Of the latter, eight books 111 Greek and Latin are still said 
to be extant. Those which are jircserved in Rome had 
been collected from various places, at various times, and 
contained predictions of future* events couched in the most 
mysterious of symbolic languages. At first they wero 
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permitted only to>e road by descendants of Apollo, but 
j llor by the prieMs, until their care was entrusted to 
certain officials, who only replied to inquiries at the com¬ 
mand ot the Senate, ni cases of extraordinary emergency, 
'fhey were two at first, and named duumviri . these were 
appointed by Tarqumius Superbus. Two hundred and 
thnteen years afterwards, ten more were appointed to 
their guardianship ( decemviri ), and Sulla increased the 
number to fifteen ( qnmdeccmvin ) 

Siderit : Another mmo for the magnet. 

Signs, Planetary : [See Astrology.) 

Silvester II., pope, (Herbert, died loop . One of a number ot 
popes who from the tenth centuiv onwards were regarded 
,ts sorcerer-,. It was saul—and the story probably 
emanated from the Gnostics who had been proscribed by 
the Church—that Herbert had evoked a demon who 
obtained for him the papacy, and who Imthei promised 
Inin that he should die only after he had celebrated High 
Mass in Jerusalem One day, while he was saving mass in 
a Church m Koine, he felt suddenly ill, and lemembeiing 
that he was in the Church of the Holy Cross m Jot usalein, 
he knew that the demon had plaved him a tin k Before 
lie died, the chronicler continues, he confessed to Ins 
cardinals his compact with the devil However, as 
Herbert had been preceptor o| two nnmarehs, and a friend 
of others, it is more likely that lie owed lus pit fen pee to 
one of these He was one of the most learned men of his 
d,iv, a proficient m mathematics ast roiiomv, and mechan¬ 
ic-, He it was who introduced cloths, and some writers 
< redd him with the invention of arithmetic as wt now have 
it it is not at all improbable* that Ins sen ntific pm suits 
seemed to the ignorant to savour of magic The technical 
language employed m ins canons studies might well have* 
a muster sigmheame to the ignorant flu* bru/t u head 
wine h William of Malmesbury speaks of as belonging to 
SfhWer, and which answered questions m an oracular 
maimer probably had its origin m a similar misinterpreta¬ 
tion of scientific apparatus Hut however £hat may Ire, 
there is no lack ni picturesque detail in some ot the stones 
told of him. By the aid of soicery lie is said to have 
discovered buried treasuie and to hav e visited a marvellous 
underground palace, whose riches and spletidom vanished 
at a touch His very tomb was believed to possess the 
powers of sorcery, and to she'd tons when one* of the suc¬ 
ceeding popes was about to die. 

Simon Ben Yohai : (Sre Kabala.) 

Simon Magus : The sorceier mentioned m the New Testa¬ 
ment (Acts vili ) who bowitc heel the people* ot Samana, and 
h'd them to believe that he was posses sc d of divine power 
He was born in Samana or Gypi us and was among the 
number of Samaritans who, moved by tire preaching ot 
Philip, came to him tor baptism Latei, when iVtei and 
John laid their hands on the new converts, so that thev 
received the Holy Ghost, Simon offered the disciples money 
to procure a similar power But Peter stonily rebuked 
him for seeking to buy the gift of God with mime), and 
bade him pray that Ins evil thought might be forgiven, 
whereupon the already repentant Simon said, “ Pi ay ye 
to the Lord for me, that none of these things which ye have 
spoken come upon me ” 

though we aie not told m detail wdiat the sore cues were 
with which Simon bewitched the people ot .Samana, certain 
early ecclesiastical writers have left a record of lus doings. 
He could, they averred, make himself invisible when ho 
pleased, assume the appearance oi another poison, or of the 
lower animals, pass unharmed through tire, cause statues to 
become alive, make furniture move without any visible 
means of imparting motion, and go through a long list of 
equally miraculous performances In explanation of Ins 
desire to possess the apostles’ power of working miracles 
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of i»' , imi 1 Poub/ fi 7 nC<1 H ,Al I|,s S0,c, ' n( ' s a gioat deal 

.1 multitude N * to Inform, owing to the necessity fox 
niir.i, 1,-s ,,f ti„- ,ltts • ll " 1 "“dilutions, while the 

' . 1 apostles weic* accomplished easily >nd 

biH.xssfn j v , by the ,„e,e utterance of ,1 few words 

he a.h pt from whom Slum learned the ml oi mamc 
as one ositheus, who pretended to be the .Messiah io?e- 
t Id by the prophets, and who was contemporary with 
f tins! I'rom tins person he appears t„ h livt tU timred a 
grc*at ston- ot occult erudition, and owed his povei cinetly 
the liv dnnal conditions into which lie was capable oi 
t hi owing huns( 11 HuougJi tin -,e he was enabled to make 
nmw li look uthei old or >oung, returning at will to Utild- 
IhmkI ( ,r old ,ige It is e\ ldent that ire had not been initiated 
into 1 ransu ndentaJ Magic, bm was meiel) consumed b) a 
thirst lor power over humanity and the mvstiues oi 
nat ure Repulsed by the Apostles, he is saul to hav e under - 
taken pilgrimages, like them, in which he pennitted himself 
to be worshipped b> the mob l ie declaied that he himself 
was the inamiestation of Hie Splendour oi God, and that 
Helena, a Gm , v Jau: oi his, was its uflection thus lie 
mutated l Iumiamt) m the* uveise sense, altumcd the 
eternal icign ol c*vil and ievoll, and was, in tact, an auti- 
c In ist 


Alter a while lm went to Koine, where he appealed 
befoj e tin* ihiipc l oi Nero Jh is said to hav e been decapi- 
iat» d In him, but his head was nsloicd to Ins shoulders, 
and he was m-muted bv the tv runt ns comt sorcerer 
Jwg'cUtd state's that M 1’etci, alarmed at the spiead ot tht* 
doc trim of .s immi m Koine, icpuucd tluthei to combat it, 
that Niro was made* aware oi Jus aruval, and imagining 
1 YUi to In* a m /)I Mini i< r iesolv cal to bung them together 
for lus amusenu nt An aicounl ascribed to bl Clement 
states that oil the airival of 1’ctci, Simon Jh w graieiully 
through a window into the outside an I he Apostle gave 
vent to a vehement pra\u, whcieupou the magician, with 
a loud i iv, cimlud to the eaith, and broke both lus legs. 
Nero, gi c < 1 11v ammvc'd, liniiK diatel) imprisoned the saint, 
and it is idated that Simon dud ot lus fall. He laid, how¬ 
ever, founded a distinct sdmol headed by Menandei, 
which pi unused nuniortahty ot soul and bod)- to its 
followers As late as ikpS theie existed in i'raiite and 
Ameiu a a sec t w hiclu ic’dited the pimuples of this magician. 
Siradz, Count of ; {Stc Dee.) 

Sixth Sense : v term iml to denote tlx* lacultv of spiritual 
perc c ptnm, w hn h is clistim t tioin, and higher than, the U\ e 
physical senses it is the possession cd the medium, the 
nsvchic cn sensitive-, and m some* mcasuie ot .ill hvpnotic 
sul>]cds It is not properly a separate sense at all, but is 
(ompmmded fiom tin* spmtuat correlates oi the ph>sical 


'nenrv : An Amu n an medium, pimeipally known 
m con Meet ion with lus slate-wntnig exploits Ik came to 
Jhitam m j li iv , and was uudially i< cmved by the 

leading son'dualists Very many people were impressed 

uul completely .trustdied b> the phenomena they witnessed 
.It his shuns, -iiiil foul Ka> high, at meclmi; ol tl,o 
IJntish Ass,« i.iUoii m S( i>trnilx-r, 1S7O, stated th.it In 
itti nded ,1 sham c of SWr'* W U“' company of a professions! 

.11.(1 that the latter had laded entirely to l.rnl an 
explanation of the facts A lew days alter this fniliUatic 
testimony was yiren, however, I'udes.sor ay .an ^ 
,-ul.lished m a letter to the lm.es the uisnlt oay- 
which he and 1 'r Don Inn were jnesent. lh. hail, ho s , 
smithed the slate prematnrc'ly from Dr Sladi .s hand, 
-uul h id found a message written thereon, though the sound 
I f wnung had not them been heard. Ihe ^pmtuahMs mam- 
t uned that the ‘ exposure " was no exposure at all, since 
itafc declared that he had heard the spmls writing, and 
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had mentioned the fad, but that his voice had been lost in 
the contusion. However, the medium’s career m Britain 
was at an end At the instance of Professor Dankest er ho 
was tried in a court of law, and sentenced to three months 
imprisonment with hard labour. He appealed, and the 
conviction was quashed because ot a slight omission m the 
charge. A fresh summons was issued on the following day, 
but r>/a.D had lett the country, and did not theieaitcr 
retain In the years 1877 #8 Professor Zollnei ot Leipsu: in¬ 
vestigated the slate writing and other phenomena o( 1 lining 
111 the presence of Slade, mainly in the hope ot establishing 
his theory of iour-dimeusional space Knots wetc tied in 
endless cords, coins extracted fioni sealed boxes , but 
Professor Ziollncr did not succeed m his attempt to have 
knots tied in a piece ot bladder, or to ha\ e two rings of solid 
wood interlaced In short, no really tnucfasrec piooi was 
obtained In 188 \ Slade'* phenomena was investigated by 
a committee appointed by the University of Pennsylvania 
The results of the latter investigation were, at the best, ot a 
negative description (See a/so Slate-writing.) 

Slate-writing : A form of the so-called " direct ” spmt 
writing, or autography, winch lias always been one ot the 
most popular phenomena ot the seanc c The modii s 

oprrandi is the same m the majority of 1 ases 1 he medium 
and the sitter take their seats at opposite ends of a small 
table, each grasping a miner of an ordinary school slate, 
which they thus hold firmly pressed against the underside 
of the table A small fragment of slate-pemil is first 
enclosed between slate and table, for the use ot the supposed 
spirit-writer. Should the s eance be successful, a snatching 
Sound, as ot someone writing on a slate, is heard at the end 
of a few moments, three loud raps indicate the < one Iumoii 
of the message, and on the withdrawal ol the slate, it is 
found to be paitly covered with writing either a general 
message from the spirit - world, or an answer to some question 
perviously written down b) the sitter 

Among the mediums who were most successful m obtain¬ 
ing spmt writing in this mannei wete 1 >i Slade and Mr 
Egliiiton The former, an American medium, tame to 
England in 18/O, and succeeded 111 mystifying not a tow 
men of education and of M'lentihc attainments 1 lis critu s 
have attributed his success, m part at least, to ins Hank and 
engaging manner, which did ninth to disarm suspicious 
sitteis However, cue long Professor Ray Uankestei 
exposed his trickery, though the exposme was icgutdcd bv 
many as inconclusive* and ‘ i )i llenry Sladt was prose¬ 
cuted Though sentemed to three months' hard labour, 
the omission of eeitam words in the accusation made the 
conviction of no eftet t But Dr Slade found that England 
had become too hot for him, and speedily reined whence 
he had come Many ot the a< counts oi lus v 'ance\ m 
dntereilt countries are ot inteiest, chiefly because of the dis¬ 
crepancy Wh 1 < h exists between those oi ( rcdulous spiritual- 
ists and those of Liauied investigatin'. Dr Kidraiti 
Hodgson, howevei, has pointed out that even in the latter 
class instances of mal-observation aie the rule lathei than 
the exception, particulaily where sleight ot hand plays a 
prominent part in the exhibition A worthy sue lessor to 
Slade was William ICglmton, wtio acted as medium for 
slatc-wnhng manifestations, and attained to an extraordin¬ 
ary popularity, upwards of a hundred people testifying to 
his medmmistic powers in the spiritualist journal Light 
Speaking of his performances, Mr C C Massey said, 
Many, of whom 1 am one, are of the opinion that the 
case lor these phenomena generally, and for autography, 
111 paiticular, is already complete ” KghntoiTs rnanilesta- 
tions were produce*l in lull light, and his seances were 
seldom blank, so it is hardly surprising that very' many 
persons, ignorant of the lengths to which conjuring can 
be carried, and over-confident in their own ability to 


observe correctly, should see in slate-writing a phenomenon 
explicable only by a spiritualistic theory. But there was 
definite proof of fraud m several cases Muslin and a false 
beard, pait of the make-up of a “ spirit ” had been found 
in Eghnton’s portmanteau, various persons averred that 
they had seen his message's written on prepared slates 
previous to the s ea me, and he had been concerned in other 
matters of an equally doubtful character. And though 
these detections also weie disputed they left m the unbiassed 
mind but little doubt of the fraudulent nature of Egl in ton's 
mcdiumship 

Spiutuahsts themselves admitted that fraud might 
occasionally be practised by genuine mediums, owing to the 
uncertainty of the “ power ” Particularly was this so in 
the case of professional mediums, who were obliged to pro¬ 
duce some rt suits, and w-lio had to resort to trickery when 
other means f uled them Mr S J Davey, an associate 
of the Society for Psychical Research who, having discov¬ 
er'd the trn Ls of \late-im ding, practised them himself, was 
claimed by eeitam spiritualists as a medium as well*as a 
conjurer, ami that notwithstanding 1ns protestations to the 
contrary Tins is undoubtedly' a powerful argument 
against the good faith of s late wilting. If his sitters could 
mistake tinse sleight-of-hand tricks—which Mr Davey 
practised with the express propose of discrediting their 
proh ssional mediums—for genuine spirit manifestations, 
might tlie\ not also he misled by the legerdemain of Sladt: 
and Hglmtou, and other well-known mediums ? It lias 
been objected that even skilled conjurers such as “ P10- 
h- H >oi Holnnann and Hoiidm professed themselves 
mystiiied by s late wilting performances, but the answer is 
fairly obvious, that quite a clever conjurer may be battled 
by the pci lormam t s ot a brother-expert. The methods 
adopted bj Mr Davey were of a simple nature, requiring 
little or no appaiatus In the case of a long, geneial 
message, he would prepare a slate beforehand, and substi¬ 
tute it for the test slate A shorter message, or a reply to a 
question, he .would write on the reverse side of the slate, 
with a scrap of pem ll fastened 111 a thimble, and so willi- 
diaw the slate that the side written on would be uppermost. 
There is leason t«> bc!ie\e that like' simple devn es weie used 
in other retimes, lor their ver\ simplicity and the absence ot 
all apparatus, rendered them particularly difficult of 
detection But wheic tin* sitteis were more credulous, 
intricate* fuiuitme and apj)hancrs wen. used, and tin* most 
elaboiate prepniations made for the st'ame (See Pope 
John XXII.) 

Slavs: Th( v Sla\ 01m races have an extensive demonology, 
and m some measure their religious pantheon appears to 
ha' r e been 111 a stage between animism (q v ) and polythe¬ 
ism, that is between god, and sjrint-worship Among them 

all witthuait, fairy and tolk-lore rest mainly m a" belief 
in eeitam sjhi it A ol n.ituie, which in some' measuie rc'calt 
tin' pueuniatology of Paracelsus and the C ointe <le Cabalis 

In the mli, sa\ s Dr Kiauss, also known as Samovde , 
Samodni, and 1 dieijaa, we have neat lelations to the 
fotesL and held spirits or the wood anti mos-folk of Middle 
Her many, Eraiu e and Bavaiia the ” wild people ot Hesse, 
Eifel, Salzburg and the I yrol, the wood-women and wood¬ 
men of Bohemia, the Tyrolese Eanggeu, E'anken, Norkel 
and Happy Ladies, the Roumanish Orken, Kuguane, and 
Dialen, the Danish T.llt'kont'r, the Swedish Skogsnufvaz, a$kl 
the Russian Ljesje, wiule in certain respects they have 
affinity with the teutonic Valkyries.” They are, however, 
more like divine beings, constantly watching over and eon- 
tioiling tile destinies oi men. They are prayed to or 
cxoicised on all occasions. In short their origin is cer¬ 
tainly Shamamstic Says Leland ; “ We can still find 

the Vila as set forth 111 old ballads, the incarnation of 
beauty and power, the benevolent friend of sulierers, the 
geniuses of heroes, the dwellers by rock and river and 
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Hut they arc implacable m tht'ir wrath 
Li them, or who break a promise Nay, 
they inflict terrible punishment even on those who (listuib 
+ u- rmes or the dances which they make by midsumim r 


Societies of Harmony 


Halm and an officer named Charles Kern hvnm for the 
time m the Castle of Salwcuw.k, Sdes.a, weu ; d.sturhed'by 

hu.nt?! ! sr mn " S V/1Udl MJ ^ ,S ' tC(1 the ('astle w’al 

haunkd Strange noises ueie hc.ud, small ubje.ts wen* 

S,1, ; n lu ns, ‘ from th( ‘ t-ihlr* and 11 y through the room The 
only aecount is by < onrn illor 1 iahn, and, as is generally the 
e.ise in Midi uiumistames, tin- im,R ^uprising occuiienccs 
v.to not wit in ssed by tin* rounder, but wore told him hv 
his it lends I hus Kern u said to have s ( en U1 tin ylass the 
apparition of a wom.m m white , white Ihdm u,is not 
]nesent when a jug ot her was r,med trom the table by 
invisible hands, tilted, and its contents poured down an 
invisible throat 


their nnps, <>r the dances which uiey maim oy 
moonlight Hence 1 the proverb applied to any man who 
suddenly fell ill, * he stepped on a fairy ring ' ” (s,r 

Circles.) . r 4 . 

1 heie are three varieties of witches or spuds among the 
southern Slav*, the /iacne vile, or aerial spuits, evilly dis¬ 
pos’d to human beings, and lnllitling sen cm s lnjurns upon 
tium, Will-’o-thc-wisps, who lead people astray by nights , 
tlu* Volume vile, companionable spirits, who give sage 
counsel to mankind, and dwell in the earth, and the 
PoJn'nc vile , or water spntes, kindly to man on shore, hut Sleeping Preacher : Rachel R>, 
treacherous to a degree on their own element Another Preacher 
waier-spint is the Likko, the Slavonic Polyphemus, a dread 
ami terrible monster, the I et>hy is a wood-demon, A <>rka 
is the frightful Lord of the Lower World, and KoSi ht i is a 
dcu upturn of ogre whose province is the abduction of 
prim esses 

d ilduraff — The watch is very frequently mentioned 
in Slavonic folk tales, especially among the southern N lavs 
Sni is called rpstica, (masculine vu^/ae) meaning originally 

no knowing” or ” w r ell mlorirn d one,” \ icdnia 
(Kussiau) In Dalmatia and elsewheie among the Southern 
Slavs the watch is c .died hrdaca, " thee tossed ” m allusion 
to tne idea that she is of the horned race of Hell it 
enrages the witches so much to be called by tins word that 
when they hear that any one lias used it they come to Ins 
house by night and tear lum m four pieces, which they cast 
to the tour winds of heaven, and drive 1 away all his tattle 
and stock therefore the shrewd farmers of the < omit i y 
call the watch hmana zena, or “ Common woman ” There 


ker, kimwn us the Sleeping 
was horn at Pelham, Massachusetts, m iyuj 
When she was nine \iais old her pan nts iemo\ed to Mar- 
cellus, X \ , As a child she had a r< hgimis tiammg, her 
parents being devout people, and she early manifested a 
strong conviction of her sinfulness. In j8ii she showed 
symptoms of somnambulism, m which she seemed stricken 
with honor and despondency Hut gradually her mind 
became calmer, and deluded disc nurses- of singular (leal¬ 
ness, marked by a devout and solemn tone These tits of 
somnambulism, or 1 1 am r • speaking, seized her regularly 
every dav, and soon became habitual. She began and 
concluded her devotional exercises with pi aver, between 
which came the disiomse. 'Jinn a state of apparent 
physical chstK ss superv ened, and sobs and groans shook 
her irame At length the* paroxysm passed, and she 
subsided into a natural sleep Change of scene did not 
alien t these exciciscs, but the adnnmstraiion of opium 
would interrupt them Her tiance discourses were after¬ 
wards published 


are many forms of Slavonic witch, however, and the Smagorad, a magic book {See France.) 


e/. ^lu a (litters from the mat ionic a and the latter horn the 
yAoKvibnua, or * evil-meeter,” one whom it is unlucky to 
crnountei m the morning, or possesses the evil eye A 
Seroian authority says. “ l have often heard from old 
Hodzas and Kadijas that every It male \\ allac h as soon as 
she is lorty years old, abandon-, the ” (md be with us,” and 
becomes a witch (< 'jestica ) or at least a zlokobntia or »mti- 
onua. A real witch has the mark of a < ross under hc'i nose, 
a zlukohnua has some hairs of a beard, and a mmiamca may r 
be known by a forehead full of claik folds wLh blood-spots 
in her face ” 

In South Slavonian countries the peasants on St George’s 
Day adorn the horns of the cattle with gailands to piotect 
them from witches. They attach great linpoitance to a 
seventh or a twelfth child, who, they believe, are the gieat 
protectors of the world against witchcrail Hut these ate 
in gieat danger on St John’s Lve, for then the watches, 
having the most powei, attack them with stakes or the 
stumps of saplings, for which reason the peasantry c\u<*- 
fully remove everything oi the* kind from the giound 
in the autumn season The Krstmk, or wizards, notori¬ 
ously attract the Vila ladies, who in most instances arc 
desirous of becoming their mistresses, just as the 1 womcn- 
kiml ot the salamanders desue to mate with men (.Vr 
the Canosa of Heinrich Korumanu, ibob ) The man who 
gams the love of a Vila is supposed to be extremely lucky 
The Slam believe that on St. George’s Day the witches 
climb into the steeples of churches with the object of 
getting the grease irom the axle of the bell, winch, Joi some 


Smith Helene : The man de-guerte of a train e medium who 
came undei the obst rvatum ot Hroltssoi ldournov Horn 
about i So g at the* Re of twmH -nine '-lie joined a spit dual¬ 
ist c m le and soon dev* loped powerful medmmistic faculties. 
In iSgjM Mnurnov w.is admitted to t he c ire le and thence- 
for wild examined with much interest the c lan voyam e and 
irame impeisoiiations of Ildt'nc In the* vvintei of i Hc> j slut 
purported to have visited, dining trance, the planet Ahus, 
and many of her tiam e chse omses after that elate 1 (ont.un 
dese iiptions of Martian life- manner, dress, scenery At 
hmgth she daiined to have learned the language ot the 
sister-planet, and tun ltngu.ige she spoke wnth lluenc y and 
consistc m v (Vt Martian Language.) Pioftssor Idournoy 
how c\ c r, found no evidence Mithe suit to justify any hehe.f m 
a supei not dial faculty, unless d in telepathy. 

Smith, Joseph : (see America, U.S. of.) ...... 

Sneezing, Superstitions Relating to : It ^ said that the 

custom of blessing one who snee/es originated m Italy m 
the time 1 of c.iegoiv the Gieat, dining a pestilence which 
proved moital to those wlio sneezed A still older elate 
is given to tins custom In some w rile is, who state 1 that 
saecrim' was fatal from tlu* tune of Adam to that of Jacob, 
wli.-n iW 1.tttcr ImwI tli.vt >o fatal Htnls might be 
removed On his ieepk'st being planted, the people giatc 
fullv instituted the custom of saluting the sneezei n 
somV a bad, ... Obe.-, erne,. 

Sue,•-mi' to the iif-l.t ws lucky, to tlu: left, unlu.ky , (",m 
„o„u to midmyht «*«.<!. twin myht to noon bad St 
Austin e.Ljs lli.it tin- aluii’Tits would ictiini to bed if tbc> 
sneezed while putting cm a Mute _ . 

Societas Rosicruciana of Eoston : 'Set Rosicrucians.) 

. - (See Alchemy.) 


reason, they prize exceedingly. Transfoimation stories 

are fairly common, too, in Slavonic folklore, which proves - . 

that this was a form of magic employed by the witches of Societe Industrie lie of Wiemar . Alcne 
these countries. The belief in vampires is an outstanding Societe Industrielle of Wien . L ' y * 

superstition in Slavonic countries, and its connections are Societe Spiritual di Palermo • 
fully discussed in the article Vampire. Societies of Harmony 

Slawensik Poltergeist : In the winter of 180G-7 Councillor 


itnmu . (Act Italy.) 

• Associations formed for the practice 

7T^;:,;ru7 J d a *'• a- Tho first 
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Socitte de V Harmonic was formed at Paris, and its members 
seem to have acted in a manner that was anything but 
harmonious, for, after some quancllmg among themselves 
they at length broke their eontrac t with Mesruer, whereby 
they promised before bring admitted to Ins lectures, that 
they would not practice on their own account, or give away 
the secret of his methods, without lus consent Other 
Societies of Harmony soon sprang up, the most important 
being that of Strasbourg, founded in 1785 by de Puvscgur. 
Society for Psychical Research : [See Spiritualism, Psychic 
Research.) 

Solanot, Viscount • [See Spain.) 

Solar Deity : (See Theosophy.) 

Solar System : Theosophists have special doctrines as to the 
formation of s alar systems They start by postulating the 
existence of all pervading ether, or, as it is termed m occult 
chemistry (q.v ) holloa, an ether which is quite impercepti¬ 
ble to ordinary senses and indeed even to clairvc>\ ants 
except the most high! \-developed It is, despite its 
diffusion, of extreme density The Deity intending to 
create a univeise incests tins ether with his di\inc forte, 
whereupon it becomes the constituent of matter 111 tile 
shape of minute drops or bubble's, and of this the' universe 
with its solar systems is formed First a mass is aggregated 
by tlie appropriate agitation of these* drops, and to this 
mass is linpai ted .1 rotatory motion The mass thus formed, 
of course, contains the matter from whic li will be formed all 
tlie seven worlds, the existent e of which Theosophy teac hes, 
and it may be well here to obscr\e that these worlds are 
not separate in the manner we usually conceive' separate 
worlds to be, but uiler-peiietrnte each other The sub¬ 
stance in its original form is of the* texture* of the first 
world, and 111 ordei to create the texture of the second - 
and lowei—world the* Deity sets up a vast number of 
rotatory agitations into each of which is collected .jp 
atoms arranged in a certain way, suflkient of the first atom 
having been left to form the first world This piocess 
continues six times, the atoms of the succeeding lower 
worlds being formed from those of the world immediately 
higher and each time of a multiple of 49 atoms. Gradually 
and with the passing of long ages, the* aggregation, which 
contains the atoms of all seven worlds completely inter¬ 
mingled,. contracts and becomes more closely knit until it 
forms a nebula which eventually attains the flat, circular 
form familiar to students of astromony. Towards the 
centre it is much mote dense than at the* fringes, and 111 the 
process of flattening and because of the initial involving 
motion, rings are; formed emiieJing the cimtri* From 
these rings the planets are formed, and after the further 
passing of ages, it is possible for human life to exist on 
them. The various worlds as has been said, penetrate 
each other substantially within, the same bounds, the 
exceptions being the worlds of finer texture which extend 
bevond those relatively mole* dense The names of the 
worlds arc : the* hrst whic h has not as yet been experienced 
by man—the* Divine , tin; second, the* Monadic whence 
come the impulses that form man , the third, the Spiritual, 
the highest world whit h man has as yet been able to 
experience ; the; fourth, the; Intuition.U, the fifth, the 
Mental; the sixth, the* Kmotional (Astral) world , and the 
seventh is the* world of matter as matter is familiar to us. 


Reference is made to the various articles dealing more 
fully with these worlds as follows 

Adi Plane, See “Divine World and Solar System ” 

Annpadaka ,, ,, Monadic 

Atmic or 

Movamc ,, ,, Spiritual 

Bnddluc ,, ,, Inutitional 

Astral ,, ,, Emotional 


Solomon : Tlie connection of Solomon, son of David, the 
King of Israel, with magical practice, although it does not 
possess any Biblical authority, lias yet a very considerable 
body of oriental tradition behind it It is supposed" 
however, that the Jewish Solomon has in many cases been 
confounded with a still older and mythical figure 'Then 
the* Arabs and Persians have* legends of a prehistoric, race 
who were ruled by seventy-two monarehs of the name of 
Suleiman, of whom the last reigned one thousand years. 
“ It does not seem,” says Yarkcr, “ that these Suleimans 
who are par excellence the rulers of all Djinn, Afreets and 
other elemental spirits, bear any relationship to the 
Israelite King ” The name*, he says, is found in that of a 
god of the* Babylonians and the late* Dr Kenealy, the 
translate! of Hafiz, says that the earliest Aiyan teachers 
were named Mohn, Bodies or Solymi, and that Suleiman 
was an ancient title of royal power, synonymous with 
“ Sultan ” 01 kk Pharaoh ” A Persian legend states that 111 
the mountains of Kaf, which can only be reached by the 
magic ring oi Solomon, there is a gallery built by the giant 
Arzeak, where; one ke*pt the* statue's of a race who were 
ruled bv the Suleiman or wise Kings of the Hast There 
is a great chair or throne of Solomon hewn out of the solid 
rock, on the confines of the Afghanistan and India called the 
Takht-i-Suleiman or throne of Solomon, its ancient Aryan 
name being Shanker Acharga It is to tliescolder Suleiman's 
then, that we must probably look for a connection with 
the tradition of occultism, and it is not unlikely that the le¬ 
gend relating t o Solomon and his temple 1 have been confused 
with these, and that the protagonists of the antiquity of Free¬ 
masonry, who date their cult from the building of Solomon's 
Temple, liuvc confounded some* still older rite* or mystery 
relating to the ancient dynasty of Suleiman with the circum¬ 
stances of the* masonic activities of the Hebrew monarch. 

God,” says [osephus, kk enabled Solomon to learn that 
skill which expels daemons, which is a science useful and 
sanative to men He composed such incantations, also, 
by whieli distempers are* alleviated, and he left behind 
him the manner of using exorcisms, by which they drive 
away d .unions, so that they never return And this 
method of cure is of great force unto tins day , for 1 have 
seen a ceitam man of my own country, whose, name was 
Pleazar, releasing people that were da*momacal, in the 
presence of Vespasian and his sons, and his captains, and 
the whole multitude of his soldiers The manner of the 
cine was tins lie put a ring that had a root ot one of 
these sorts mentioned bv Solomon to the nostrils ; aild 
when the man fell down immediately, lie adjiued him to 
return unto him no more, making still mention of Solomon, 
and reciting the incantations which he composed And 
vviu'ii Pleazar would persuade and demonstrate to the 
spectators that he had sm h a power* he set, a little way off, 
a cup, or basin full of water, and commanded the d.emon 
as he went out of tin* man, to overturn it, and thereby to 
let the spectators know that he had left the man ” Some 
pretended fragments of these conpimig books of Solomon 
an* noticed in the kk Codex Pseud epigraph us* ” of Fabrieius, 
and Josephus himself has described one of t he antid.emoniacal 
roots, which must remind tin* reader of the penis atten¬ 
dant on gathering the *’ mandrake ” 

The Koran alleges that Solomon had power ovct the 
winds, and that lie rode on his throne throughout the 
world during the day, and the wind brought it back every 
night to Jerusalem This throne was placed on a carpet 
of green silk, of a prodigious length and breadth, and 
sufficient to afford standing-room to all Solomon's army, the 
men on his right hand ami the Jinn on his left. An army 
of the most beatiful birds hovered near the throne, forming 
a kind of canopy over it, and the attendants, to screen the 
king and his soldiers from the sun. A certain number of 
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evil spirits were also made subject to him, whose business Solomon Mirror of* „ 

it was to (live for pearls, ami ]»‘rforin oIIkt work W, , rc "S Z'Z 


;l lso informed, on the same authority, that the devils 
having leceived permission to tempt Solomon, m whu h 
thev were not successful, conspired to nun his charm ter 
Tliev wrote several books of magic, and hid them under 
his throne , and when he died they told the < hn [ men 
among the Jews that if they wished to ascertain the manner 
m whu h Solomon obtained his absolute power over men, 
Genu, and the winds, they should dig under his throne 
They did so and found tin* books, abounding with the most 
impious superstitions The more learned and enlightened 
refused to participate m the pra< ti< es destubed in those 
books, but they were willingly adopted by the (onimon 
people Tin' Mahomed,'11s assmt that 1 1 if* Jewish priests 
published this scandalous story com < ruing Solomon, which 
was believed till Mahomet, by (*od’s command, declared 
him to have bemi no idolater 

.S olomon, it is further maintained by the Mahom.edaiis, 
l>rought a thousand horses Irom Datnasi us and other 
cities he conquered, though some say they \\< u: ielt to him 
by Ins father David, who seized them from the Amalekites , 
and otheis pretend that they came out of the Red ben, and 
were piovnlcd with wings. The King wished to inspect lus 
homes, and ordered them to be paraded be lore lmn , ami 
their symmetry and beauty so much occupied his attention 
that he gazed on them after sunset, and thus neglected 
evening prayeis till it was too late When sensible of his 
omission, he was so greatly concerned at it that he ordered 
all the horses to be killed as an olfering to (i«>d, except a 
hundred ol the best of them J Ins, we are inhumed, 
pro< thed for him an ample lecompense, as he received for 
tin 1 loss of Ins horse's dominion over the winds 

The following tradition is narrated by the Mahomedan 
commentators relative to the building of the temple ot 
Jet iisalem According, to thc-m, David laid the foundations 
of it, and when he dual he lelt it to be tuiished by .Solomon 
That primp employed Jinn, and not men, m the vvoik , and 
tins idea might probably originate from what is said m the 
Joist Hong of Kings (vi , 7) that the Temple was “ built of 
stone, made' teady be foie it was brought thither, so that 
there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool ol non, 
heard in the house while it was building ” , and the Rabbins 
notice a worm which, they pretend, assisted the workmen, 
the power of which was sue h as to cause the rocks and 
stones to separate 111 chiselled blocks. Solomon, while 
engaged in the ere< turn of the Temple, Imiml his end 
approaching, and he prayed that his death might be con¬ 
cealed from the Jinn till the building was lmishod ills 
request was granted, lie died while 111 the act of praying, 
and Railing on Ins stall, winch supported lus body' 111 that 
posture for a wiiole year, and the Jinn, who supposed him 
to be still alive, continued their work. At the expiration ol 
the year the edifice was completed, wiicn a woim which 
had entered the statf, ate it through, and to the amazement 
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purposes of divination, is as 
. . ... shining a nd wi !Tpohshed plate of fine 

steel, slightly (omuve, and vvilh tin blood of a white 
pigeon mscr.be at the lour comers the nanus- jehovah, 
* Mctation, Vdonay Jim e the mnn.y m a 1 Iran and 

white cloth, and wham you lx hold a new moon (lining the 
lirst hour after sunset, iepi.»t a prayet that the angel 
Aiiael may command and ordain his intnpauions to act 
as they ai e lnstriu ted , that is, to assist the opeiatoi in 
thv ming horn tin minor f hen 1 ,'M upon binning coals a 
suitable piitume, at the: same time uttering a prayei 
l\( peat this timet, then breathe upon the minor and evoke 
tin; angel A mat t ilu sign of tin (loss is then made upon 
th<‘ o]HT.itor and upon the minor tor lort) -live days m 
succession at the end of whu h period Anael appeals m the 
form of a beautiful (hi Id to a< comphsh the* bptiatoTs 
widies Som< times he appeals 011 the fourteenth day', 
ae(oidmg to the devotion ami lrivoui of the operator. 
The perfume used in evoking him is saliion. 

Solomon’s Stables : hVc Subterranean Crypts.) 
Somnambulism : (Latin, mounts, sleep, and ambularr, to 
walk) 'The condition m whu 1 1 walking, talking, and 
a< turns ol a more complicated (liaiai ter are pciioimed 
dining sh'ep, without the ag< ut’s const musness or after 
ie(ollc(tnm 'the somnambulist may have lus ev< s closed, 
and ears deaf to auditoiy impulsions 01 sense impressions, 
without waking m lum any gleam of consciousness, fins 
may have some citcct in ujusjng new trams of association 
and stiggest hi g a new hUe of ,u turn it is suggested that 
the sjeep-vvalkn may see only a nuntal putuxe ol what he 
is doing- that is, a dr< am -and not -t ht* objective reality, 
and certain experimental tests have proved that this occurs 
in some uj'ses at least -S omnambu/isui admits of many 

v ary ing degrees Its mildest form is ty fulled 111 the inarticu¬ 
late murmurings or vague gestuus of a dreaming child, 
vs lute in the most exile me casts w here all the senses aie 
active, and the at turns apparently as purposive as in the 
normal wukmg state, it holders on the umditioil of spon¬ 
taneous hypnotism. Indeed its alhmty with hypnosis was 
eaily recognised, when the hypnotic subjects ol the mag- 
nctists were designated uo;/i nnubulis it is remarkable 
that somnambulists may walk m elangeious paths with 
peilcct safe tv, but if thev are suddenly awakened they 
aie liable to' fall Spontaneous somnambulism generally 
indicates soittr moibid tenth my ot the nervous system, 
since, as a rule, only in some almoimal state could the 
dream ideas excicise so exubiig an mllueiice on the Pram 
as to rouse to activity centres normally controlling volun¬ 
tary' movements 

Sorcery - STrom Latin soHnams, one who practices Uivina- 
Z y by lots, The use of .uHK.se,l super,,atura l»owc, 

,■ the aKcucy of evil spurts iall.,1 foltli by spells by a 


by .. 
witiii or black iuagn l.m (Sec Magic.) 


even of f|,e J m „ the'body foil to the'‘ground, and the King Sorrel-leaf : A .p^^’lksh "utch mentioned m 


used to bewitch 
. ch mentioned m 
is ihle Wot Id Displayed, who 


was discovered to be dead 

l he inhabitants of the valley of Lebanon believe that 
the celebrated city and temple of Baalbec were erected by 
the J11111 under Solomon s direction. The object of the 

erection of Baalbec is variously stated, one tradition affirm- iinii^ hu,h -i-i- must ancient 

ing that it was intended to be a residence foi the J Egyptian Sortilege, or divination by lots, ^ ( nic^o^ among the 


people, as m the case 

gakko a «nlaUt/ ‘Urt dinh the unld i-ut mtu her 
mouth (.rent torture ensued lor the child, such 01 urcs 
being increased on the approach ot the witch 


princess whom Solomon married, and anothei that it was 
built for the yueen of Sheba. 

Solomon Ibn Gabirol (iozl 1058) : Spanish-Hebrew poet 
and mystic philosopher. He was a Ncoplatomst, but at 
the same tune subscribed to the mystical doctrine which 
states that the Deity can only be regarded as a negation of 
all attributes. This he considered essential to the preser¬ 
vation of the Jewish monotheism. 


and common supeisuborns J, “"‘ -- , s ., u » 

Oriental 1,alums to detect a guilty pirson, as w J?*“* 
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and the common casting of dice. The following are the 
more classical :—• 

Sortes Thrkecre, or Thnrrun lots, were chiefly used in 
Greece , they were pebbles or counters distinguished by 
certain characters winch weie cast into an urn, and the 
first that came out was supposed to contain the right 
direction. This form of diminution ret turned its name from 
the Three, three nymphs supposed to have nursed Apollo, 
and to have invented this mode of predicting futurity 

Sortes Viales, or street and road lots, wore used both 
in Greece and Rome The person that was desirous to learn 
Ins fortune earned with him a certain number of lots, 
distinguished by several characters or inscriptions, and 
walking to and fro in the public ways desired the first 
boy whom he met to draw, and the inscription on the lot 
thus drawn was received as an infallible prophecy. Plut¬ 
arch declares that this foim of divination was domed 
from the Egyptians, by whom the ac tions and words of 
boys were carefully observed as containing in them some¬ 
thing prophetical Another form of the Suites Viales was 
exhibited by a boy, but sometimes bv a man, who posted 
himself in a public pi,ice to give responses to ail comers 
lie was provided with a tablet, on which certain fatidical 
verses were written , wiien consulted, he cast dice on the 
tablet, and the verses on which they fell were supposed 
to contain the proper dnection. Sometimes instead of 
tablets they had urns, m which the fatidical verses were 
thrown, written upon slips of parchment The verse 
drawn out was received as a sure guide and direction. 
To this custom Tibullus alludes 

Thrice in the streets the s u red lots she threw, 

And thrice the boy a happy omen drew 

This form of divining was often practised with the 
Sibylline oracles, and was hence named Sortes Sibylhna 

Sortes Prenestinre, <>r the Prcnestme lots, were used in 
Italy ; the letteis of the alphabet were placed in an urn 
and shaken ; they were then turned out upon the floor, 
and the words which they accidentally formed were 
received as omens This superstitious use of letters is still 
common in Eastern nations. The Mussulmans have a 
divining tabic, which tliey say was invented by the prophet 
Edris or Enoch. Tt is divided into a hundred little squares, 
each of which contains' a letter of the Aiabic alphabet. 
The person who consults it repeals three times the opening 
chapter of the Korun, and 1 he 57th verse of the 6th chapter : 

With Him are the keys of the seciet things, none 
knoweth them but Him ; He knoweth whatever is on the 
dry ground, or m the sou there fulleth no leaf but He 
knoweth it ; neither is there a single grain 111 the dark 
parts of the earth, nor a green thing, nor a dry thing, but 
it is written in a perspicuous book ” Having concluded 
this recitation, he averts lus head from the table and 
places his linger upon ;L ; he then looks to sec upon what 
letter his finger is placed, writes that letter , the fifth 
following it ; the fifth following that again ; and so on 
until he comes back to the first he had touched : the 
letters thus collected form the answer 

Sortes Homeric,e and Sortes Virgihana?, divination bv 
opening some poem at hazard, and accepting the passage 
which first turns up as an answer. This practice probably 
arose from the esteem which poets had among the ancients, 
by whom they were reputed divine and inspired persons. 
Ilomer s works among the Greeks had the most credit, but 
the tragedies of Euripides and other celebrated poems 
were occasionally used for the same purpose. The Latins 
chiefly consulted Virgil, and many curious coincidences are 
related by grave historians, between the prediction and 
the event ; thus, the elevation of Severus to the empire is 
supposed to have been foretold by his opening at this 
verse — 


Remember, Roman, with imperial sway 
to rule tin* nations. 

It is said that Charles I. and Lord Falkland made trial of 
the Virgilian lots a little before the commencement of the 
great civil war. The former opened at that passage in 
the fourth book of tin* /Eueid where Hido predicts the 
violent death of her faithless lover ; the latter at the 
lamentation of Evander over lus son in the eleventh book ; 
if the story be true, the coincidences between the responses 
and events are among the most remarkable recorded. 

Sortes Biblicug divination by the Libia, which the early 
Christians used instead of the profane poets. Nicephorus 
Gregoras recommends the Psalter as the fittest book for 
the purpose, but Ccdrenus informs us that the New Testa¬ 
ment was more commonly used. St. Augustine denounces 
this practice in temporal attairs, but declares 111 one of 
bis letters that lie had recourse to it in all cases of spiritual 
difficulty Another form of the Biblical lots is to go to a 
place of worship, and take as an omen the first passage 
of Scripture read by the minister, or the text from which 
lie preaches. This is no uncommon practice in modern 
times, and it is frequently vindicated by persons who ought 
to know better. 

The Mussulmans consult the Koran in a similar manner, 
but they deduce then answer from the seventh line of the 
right-hand page. Others count how often the letters 
kha and s hm occur in the page , if kha (the first lettei of 
khevY, “ good ”) predominate, the answer is decimal 
favourable ; but if shin (the fust letter of shin 11 evil ”) bo 
more frequent, the inference is that the projects of the 
inquirer are forbidden or dangerous 

It would be easy to multiply examples of these efforts 
to obtain guidance from blind chance , they were once 
so frequent, that it was deemed necessary to denounce 
them from the pulpit as being clearly forbidden by the 
divine precept, l ' 'Thou shaft not tempt the Lord thy God/' 
South American Indians : (See American Indians.) 
Sovereign Council of Wisdom : (See Devil-worship.) 

Spain : Witchcraft —From early times Spain was regarded as 
the special abode of superstition, and in the middle ages 
as the home of sorcerv and magic, probably because of 
the immense notoriety given to the discoveries of the 
Moorish alchemists. (See Moors.) The Inquisition quickly 
took root in the country, and reaped a rich harvest among 
Jews, Moi'iseos, and superstitious Christians 

Alfonso de Spin a, a Franciscan of Castillo, where the 
Inquisition was not then established, wrote, about the year 
1 158 or 1460, a work especially directed against heretics 
and unbelievers, in which he gives a chapter on these 
artu les of populai belief which were derived from the 
ancient heathendom of the people. Among these, witches, 
under the name of Xurguine (jurgina) or bruxe, held a 
prominent place 

Hi* tells us that 111 his time these offenders abounded ill 
Dauphmy and Gas< ony, where they assembled in great 
numbeis by night on a wild table land, carrying candles 
with them, to worship Sat.in, who appeared in the form 
of a boar on a certain rock, popularly known by the name 
Elboch de Biterne, and that many of them had been taken 
by the inquisition of Toulouse and burnt. l r rom that 
time we find, in Spanish history, the charge of witchcraft 
and sorcery not infrequently brought forward under 
different forms and circumstances, of which several remark¬ 
able examples are given by Llorcnte in lus History of the 
Inquisition in Spam 

The ft’-st auto-da-fe against sorcery appears to have been 
that of Calahorra, 111 1507, when thirty women, charged 
before the inquisition as witches, were burnt. In 1527, a 
great number of women were accused in Navarre of the 
practice of sorcery, through the information of two girls, 
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Seflor Navarez, whose daughter, Rosa, had for many years 
been the subject of spasmodic attacks, called by the 
Catholic clergy “the obsession of demons "-by the 
medical faculty, an aggravated condition of epilepsy. 
Within two years after the Auto-da-fe, Rosa was pronounced 
entirely cured, by the magnetic passes of a gentleman who 
was the medium of the pnvato circle held m the city. 
Shortly after this, Barcelona could boast of its well- 
approved Spiritual organs, numeious societies ior investi¬ 
gation, and several mediums, who from their exclusive 
positions in private life, would object to their names being 
mentioned. The journal whs published by Seiior Alcan¬ 
tara, and was warmly supported by the \istount de Toires 
Solanot, and numbers ol other leaders of science and 
literature m Spam. By this publication the opponents of 
Spiritualism were amazed to learn of the immense pro¬ 
gress the cause was making, and the number of distin¬ 
guished pel sons who assembled nightly in i ircles to promote 
investigation. A circular calling the attention ot the 
Spanish public to the phenomena of Spiritualism was 
published in 1875 by Viscount Solanot The authors of 
this ciiculai, met with no response worthy of their iiatemal 
intentions It might have been dilhcult to define exactly 
what the Spanish brethren proposed to do or wished others 
to unite with them in doing , certain it is, that uu tangible 
results could be expected to follow from a very transcen¬ 
dental address to the scattered ranks of a mo\ement, whose 
motto might w’ell be Liberty, Inequality, and Disintegra¬ 
tion . " Our Spanish Inends mean well, but is it possible 
there can be unity enough amongst them to send a delega¬ 
tion to America * " asked one ot the shrewdest on perusing 
tins grandiloquent circular. Nothing daunted by the 
impossibility ot getting an international representation 
worthy of the cause at Philadelphia, the energetic Viscount 
Solanot again agitated the subject previous to tile Pans 
Exposition ot 1878 I11 the articles written tor hi L ritef 10 

on this proposition, the Viscount names amongst those 
societies of Spiritualists prepared to promote an Interna¬ 
tional representation, “ La Eedeiatiun EspiriLa,” of Belgium; 

1 The British National Association ol SpmtualistsT 
England ; La Socicdad Central Kspinta,*' of the Republic 
of Mexico ; and “ El Central General del Espiritismo.” 
Notice is also taken, and with a hope of its ultimate sm cess, 
of the attempt to form a national association and unite all 
the discordant elements under the one broad banner of 
simple Spiritualism. 

Magnetism and Medmmistic Science - In Spain as m 
Italy, a considerable amount ol attention has been directed 
towards the unfoldment of Mediunustic power by means of 
Magnetism. Magnetic Societies abounded in Spam up to 
within the last few years, when many elements of internal 
discord prevailed in the ranks, and suci reded in dissolving 
the bonds which had united nourishing associations. 
Amongst the amateur mesmerists of Spain may be men¬ 
tioned Don Juan Escudeto, of Madrid, a gentleman who 
having witnessed sonic experiments in “ animal magnet¬ 
ism ’’ in California, tried its effect 111 Ins own family with 
success. 

Among the numerous circles or “ groups ’’ formed in the 
different parts of Spam for the study of Spiritualism and 
its phenomena, was one of long standing at Tarragona 
called ‘ the Christian Circle,” Quite recently the Presi¬ 
dent of this circle sent the following communication to the 
Revue Spmte of Paris u The convict prison here in 
Tarragona has 800 inmates sentenced to forced labour 
By some means, Spiritualistic books have been introduced 
among the prisoners. The circulation of these books 
among them has been the means of bunging seventy or 
eighty of them to be believers 111 our doctime. These 
converts have ce used to regard their miserable position 
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from their old point of view ; they no longer entertain 
schemes of revolt against the authorities. They endure 
their lot with resignation under the influence of the teach¬ 
ing that this world is but a preliminary stage to another, 
where, if repentant of the ill they have done, and seeking 
the good of others, they will be better oft than here. “ Not 
long since one of these men died ; at his death lie declined 
the established offices of the prison priest, 011 the ground 
that he was a Spiritualist and did not need them. The 
priest then discovered that Spiritualism was a subject of 
discussion with many of the prisoners He made a repre¬ 
sentation of the matter to his bishop, who made formal 
< omplaint of it to the commandant of the prison, and the 
commandant made an investigation. In the end a particu¬ 
lar prisoner was selected for punishment in the foim of an 
additional weight ot fetters. This coming to the know¬ 
ledge ol the Spiritualists of Tairagona, Barcelona, and 
Lernla, thev had a meeting upon the subject and delegated 
one of their number, a mail of position, to interview the 
commandant The representations which he made, led 
the commandant to cancel his order as to the additional 
fetters Tlie bishop’s censure against spiritualist books 
placed them under prohibition, which was maintained. 
It is known, however, that although never found by gaolers, 
the books are still theie ’’ 

In Apul, 1881, the editor of the Madrid HI C ritaio sa>s :— 
“ that gieat progtess has been made m the cause of 
Spuituahsm , that the hall of meeting of the Spiritual 
Society ‘ is completely full every Thuisday evening,’ and 
is not now large enough ‘ to hold the public who come to 
the sessions,' that Dr Merschejewski has called the atten¬ 
tion of the l'm\eisity of St I’etersburg to a psychometric 
phenomena of much importance, to wit: A young man 
deemed from (lnldhood to be an idiot, who will in some 
seconds solve any mathematical problem, while it a poem 
be read to him, even of many bundled verses, lie will 
refloat the whole of it without failing 111 a single word.” 
Seiior Manuel Lopez in the same issue of hi Criteria says, 
speaking of the progress of a society of Spiritualists ill 
Madnd * We have received a mediumistic work of 
extraordinary merit, executed by a medium ot the ' Society 
of Spiritualists ’ of Zaiagoza It consists of a portrait of 
Isabel the Catholic, made with a pencil, and is a work truly 
admirable It is said by intelligent persons who have 
examined it to be an exact copy of one preserved in the 
Royal Museum of Eainters of tins court. Many thanks are 
tendered to the Zaragozan Society for this highly appre¬ 
ciated present It was about the end of the year 1880, that 
the Spiritualists of Spam sustained another senes of attacks 
from the Chuich The first of these was the refusal of the 
clergy to accord the customary rites of interment to the 
remains of two ladies, both of irreproachable character, and 
good standing in society, but both “ guilty ’’ ol having 
believed 111 Spiritual manifestations The second raid 
which the Church 111 Spain perpetrated about this time 
to the prejudtte of the Spiritualists, was the suppression, 
of a vvell-vviiften Spiritual paper published at Lerida, 
entitled hi Bin'll Sentidn. The Bishop of Lerida had long 
threatened this step, and warned the editor to beware liow 
he presumed to allow any writings reflecting upon clerical 
doings to appear in his columns As some of the pnncipal 
contributors were Madame Soler, Mdlle. Sans, Don Murillo, 
and others equally capable of arraigning the intolerant 
acts which Church policy seemed determined to push against 
the Spiritualists, it was scarcely likely that the Bishop’s 
threats would produce much effect. The last article which 
seemed to inflame the clergy to retaliate was an indignant 
protest which appeared 111 the columns of this paper oil the 
condemnation of a working man to three years’ imprison¬ 
ment, leaving a family of children destitute and all for 
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Spells: Spells, imputations, a written c.r spoken formula ol 
words supposed to be capable of magical etteels. 

Anglo-saxon spel, a saving oi story, lienee a °rn o 
words , Icelandic, s pjall, a saving , tiothic, s pill, a table 

The conception <>t spells appears to have auscii m l 
idea that there is some natural and intimate conncc lion 
between words and the things signified bv them ^ iu: * 
if one repeat-i the name of a supernatural being t it e tc^ 
will be analogous to that produced by the being itselt n i± 
assumed that all tilings are m sympathy, and act ana 
react upon one another, things that have once HU1 11 
contact continue to act on each other even after the con 
tact has been removed. That certain names unknown o 
man, of gods, denn gods, and demons, if discovered can ?e 
used against them by the discoverer, was believed in Ancient 
Egypt. Spells or enchantments can be divided 1,1 ( * 
several classes as follows: (i) Protective spells, (-) ie 
curse or taboo ; (3) Spells by which a person, animal or 

object is to be injured or transformed ; (4) Spells to pro¬ 
cure some minor end, or love-spells, the curing of persons 
and cattle, etc. 

The power of the spoken word is implicitly believed in 
by all primitive peoples, especially if it emanates from a 
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weighing of the heart in the balance, and who has supplied 
its ownei with the words wnuh he has uttered m his suppli¬ 
cations, and whatever can be said m favour ot the dec eased 
he says to the gods, and whatever can be done for him he 
does Hut apart from being the protector and friend of 
Osins, Thoth was the lefuge to winen Isis lied m her 
trouble. The words ot a hymn declare that she knew * how 
to turn aside evil hup,” and that she was stiong of tongue 
and uttered the words of power which she knew with 
correct pi enunciation, and halted not in her speech, and 
was perfect both in giving the command, and m saying the 
word,” but tins description only piovcs that she had been 
instructed by Thoth in the art of uttering words of powet 
with eltect, and to him, indeed, she owed moie than this. 
Spells to keep away disease are of this class. 

The amulets iound upon Kgsptiaii mummies, and the 
inscriptions on Gnostic gems aie for the most part of a 
protective nature. [Ste Egypt and Gnostics.) t lie pro¬ 
tective spell may be said to be an amulet in words, and is 
often found m connection with tile amulet, on whic h it is 
inscribed. 

^2) 7 he lurse or tab u*, -(.a) The word ot blighting, the 
damaging word (b) The word <h prohibition oi restriction. 

(a) The curse is ot the natuie of a spell, even if it be 

not in the shape of a deiimte formula Thus we have the 
Highland curses “ A had meeting to you ” ” Bad under¬ 
standing t<> you ” “ A. dow'n mouth he yours ” which are 

certainly popular as formul.e 

Those who had seen <>Id women, of the Madge Wildfire 
School, cursing and banning, say their manner is well- 
calculated to inspire terror. Some fifteen or twenty years 
ago, a party of tinkers cpiarielled and fought, first among 
themselves, and then with some fiiee villagers, in the 
excitement a tinker wife Hirew oft her cap and allowed 
her hair to fall over her shoulders in wild disorder She 
then hared her knees, and falling on them to the ground, in 
a praying attitude, poured foith a torrent of washes that 
struck awe into all who heard her. She imprecated 
4 ‘ Drowning by sea and conflagration by hmd ; may you 
never see a son to follow your body to the graveyard, or a 
daughter to mourn your death l have made my wash 
belore this, and i will make it now’, and theie was not yet a 
day 1 did not see my wish fulfilled ” Curses employed by 
witches usually mfeired a blight upon the person cursed, 
their Hocks, their herds and ciops Ihu reiiness, too, was 
frequently c died down upon women A person under a 
curse or sp^ll is believed m the Scottish Highlands “ to 
become powerless own lus own volition, is alive and awake 
but moves and acts as if asleep ” (Muses or spells which 
inferred do ith were frequently mentioned m works winch 
deal with Medieval Magic (See Summons by aca used.) 

(b) The Taboo, the word of prohibition or restriction. 
This is found in the mystic expression ‘ thou sbalt not.” 
Tims a number of the commandments are taboos, and the 
Book of Leviticus teems with them. The taboo is the 
" don’t ” applied to children —a curb on primitive desire 
To break a taboo was to bring (lire misfortune upon one¬ 
self, and often upon one’s family 

Of injuring or transformation of a person, animal or 
object there are copious examples These were nearly 
affected by a spell of a given formula. Thus no less than 
twelve chapters of the Book of the Dead (chapters LXXVII. 
to LXXXVIII) are devoted to providing the deceased with 
words of power, the recital of winch was necessary to enable 
him to transform himself into various animal and human 
forms. The Rev S. Baring Gould m his Book of Folklore , 
P a ge 57, says, that in such cases the consequence of a 
spell being cast on an individual requiring him or her to 
become a be ist or a monster with no escape except under 
•conditions difficult of execution or of obtaining. To this 


category belong a number of so-called fairy tales, that 
actually are folk-tales And these do not all pertain to 
Aryan peoples for wherever magical arts are believed 
to be ,J1 -powerful, there one of its greatest achievements 
is the casting of a spell so as to alter completely the appear- 
am e of the person on whom it is cast, so that tins individual 
becomes an animal One need only recall the story m 
the \rtihum 'sights of the Calenders and the three noble 
holies ot Bagdad, in winch the wicked sisters are trans¬ 
formed into bitches that have to lie thrashed every day. 
Of this class are the stones of “ lh*auty and the Beast ” 
and “ The Frog Prince ” 

(q) Spells to procure some minor end, love-spells, etc.. 
Love-spells were engraved on metal tables by the Gnostics, 
and the magicians of the middle ages. Instances of these 
are to be found in The Book of the Sacred Magic of Abraham 
the Jew (q v ) Spells were often employed to imprison 
evil spirits 

The later Jew's have many extravagant opinions and 
legends relating to this subject, which they appear to have 
derived in a great measure from the Babylonians. Jose¬ 
phus alfirms that it was generally believed by his country¬ 
men that Solomon left behind him many s pells, winch 
had the power of terrifying and expelling evil spirits. The 
Rabbins also almost uniformly describe Solomon as an 
accomplished magician. It is probable that the belief in 
the power of spell s and incantations became general among 
the Jews during the captivity, and that the invention of 
them is attributed to Solomon, as a more creditable per¬ 
sonage than the deities of the Assyrians. Those fictions 
acquired currency, not only among the Arabs, Persians, 
and other Mohammedan nations, but, in process of time, 
also in many Christian communities. They were first 
adopted by the Gnostics and similar sects, m whose creed 
heathenism preponderated over Christianity ; and, in the 
dark ages, they found their way among the Catholics ; 
principally by means of the Pseudo-gospels and fabulous 
legends of saints An incident in the life of St. Margaret 
will suffice as a specimen. This holy virgin, having van¬ 
quished an evil spirit who assaulted her, demanded his 
name “ My name,” replied the demon, “ is Veltis, and 
I am one of those whom Solomon, by virtue of his spells, 
confined in a copper caldron at Babylon ; but when the 
Babylonians, in the hope of finding treasures, dug up the 
caldron and opened it, we all mado our escape. Since that 
time, our elforts have been directed to the destruction of 
righteous persons , and 1 have long been striving to turn 
thee from the course which thou hast embraced ” The 
reader of the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” will 
be immediately reminded of the story of the ‘ Fisherman.” 
The Oriental origin of many similar legends, e.g , of St. 
George of Cappadocia, is equally obvious. 

Literature —Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie ; Malleus 
Maleficarum ; Campbell’s Witchcraft and superstition t n 
the Scottish Highlands ; Budge’s Egyptian Magic ; Hen¬ 
derson s, Survivals m Belief among the Celts. 

Spider : As an amulet This insect, baked, was sometimes 
worn round the neck as a charm Elias Ash mole in his 
Diary says : “ I took early in the morning a good dose of 
elixir, and hung three spiders about my neck, and they 
drove my ague away. Deo Gratias ! ” Spiders and their 
webs were often recommended as a cure for this malady. 
Burton gives us the following tale : “ Being in the country 
in the vacation time, not many years since, at Lindly in 
Leicestershire, my father's house, I first observed this 
amulet of a spider in a nut-shell, wrapped in silk, so applied 

for an ague by my mother.This I thought most absurd 

and ridiculous, and 1 could see no warrant in it.till 

at length, rambling amongst authors, 1 found this very 
medicine in Dioscondes, approved by Mattlnolus, repeated 
by Aldrovandus.I began to have a better opinion of 
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it, and to give more credit to amulets, when I saw it m 
some parties answer to experience." 

Spiegelschrift : Writing written backwards, from right to 
left, so as to be read in a mirror Automatic writing is 
frequently done in this way, and it is said that the ability 
to produce spiegelschrift is often found wlieie there is a 
natural tendency to automatism 

Spirit m Theosophy, is the monad after he has manifested 
himself m the Spiritual, Intuitional and Mental Worlds 
m the aspects of Will, Intuition and Intellect respectively, 
but the term is often used to denote the monad m the 
aspect of Will only (See Monad and also the \ anous 
articles on these Worlds ) 

Spirit Messenger: Journal of Spiritualism (See Spiritual¬ 
ism.) 

Spirit Photography : The production of photographs on which 
alleged spirit-forms are visible When the plate is develop¬ 
ed there appears, in addition to the likeness of the sitter, 
a shape resembling more or less distinctly the human form, 
which at the moment of exposure was imperceptible to the 
normal vision Spiritualists assert that then' are photo¬ 
graphs of spirits —the spirits of departed friends and 
relatives of the sitters— and that the presence of a medium 
is required to facilitate their production Notwithstanding 
that on the recognition of the supposed spirit by the sitter 
and otheis rests the main evidence in favour of spirit 
photography, the “ astral figure ’’ is generally vety vague 
and indistinct, with the head and shoulders enveloped m 
close-clinging draperies. The practice of spirit photography 
originated in America some fifty years ago, and has enjoyed 
a fitful existence to the present day It was first intro¬ 
duced by Mumler, a Boston photographer, m 1862 Dr. 
Gardner, of the same city, was photographed by Mumler, 
and on the plate appeared an image whu h the sitter 
identified as his cousin, who had died twelve years before 
Dr Gardner published abroad his experience, and the new 
photography was at once adopted by spiritualists, who 
saw in it a means of proving their beliefs In 18O3, how¬ 
ever, Dr. Gardner discovered that in at least two instances 
a living model, had sat for Mumler's " spirit " pictures 
Though he continued to believe that some of the photo¬ 
graphs might be* genuine, his exposure of Mumler's fraud 
effectively checked the movement for a time After the 
lapse of six years Mumler appeared in New York, where 
the authorities endeavoured to prosecute him, but the 
evidence against him was insufficient to prove fraud, 
and he was acquitted. Spirit photography had flourished 
111 America for some ten years before it became known 
in Britain. Mr and Mrs Guppy, the well-known 
spiritualistic mediums, endeavoured without success to 
produce spint photographs in private, and at length called 
in the aid of a piofessional photographer, Mr. Hudson A 
photograph of Mr (hippy now revealed a dim, draped 
" spirit " form Hudson speedily became popular, and 
his studio was as largely patronized as Mumler's had been. 
Mr. Thomas Slater, a London optician, made careful 
observations of his process without being able to detect 
any fraud. Mr. Beattie, a professional photographei, and 
something of a sceptic, made the following statement con¬ 
cerning Hudson’s performances : " They were not made 
by double exposure, nor by figures projected in space in any 
way ; they were not the result of mirrors ; they were not 
produced by any machinery in the background, behind it, 
above it, or below it, nor by any contrivance connected 
with the bath, the camera, or the camera-slide " Mr. 
fraill laylor, editor of the British Journal of Photography 
said that “ at no time during the preparation, exposure, or 
development of the pictures was Mr. Hudsom within ten 
feet of the camera or dark room. Appearances of an abnor¬ 
mal kind did certainly appear on several plates." Such 


tcsfimonies as the above, from the lips of skilled and dis¬ 
interested witnesses, would naturally seem to raise 


hl , . ' ., wol, W naturally seem to raise spirit 

photography o the level of a genuine jisvchic phenomenon. 
<l '' irrfuI analysis of the evidence, su, h as is guru by 
Jrs Sul gum k m her article on Spirit Hmtngwphy 111 the 
1 sv< meal Research Soc iKv’s Btc-cec dmgv, vol \H will 
S( ' rv( ‘ t() shmv how '-ven a trained investigator nu\ be 
deceived by sl< lglif-of-liand And it is notable that Mr. 
Beattie lumselt afteiwards pomt< d nut instances of do 
exposure m Hudson’s productions 


able 

... ■ )'.. In ■q.utr of this, 

Hmbon continued to practise, and the canons spiritualist 
magazines continued to lend him then support, with the 
exception of the Spiritualist, whom editor, himself a 
pi actual photographei, had aided Mi Beattie 111 the 
denunciation of spirit phuiogi aphv Anothei enthusiastic 
spiritualist, Mr hnniore Jones, who .it first juolessed to 
recognise a (lead daughter m one of the pictured sjunts/' 
afterwards admitted that he had been mistaken Those 
who had pinned tin 11 faith to the genuine lies-, of the 
photographic mumh stations wire naturally unwilling to 
relinquish their belief m what lhe\ considered a sura proof 
of the iealit\ of the spirit-world, and ingenious explanations 
were otfeied to cover the arc umstaiice of the apparent 
double exposure The spirit aura, they sa'd, differed 
hop! the natural atmosphere in its 1 efr.u ting power. and 
it was not to be wondeied at that objects were sometimes 
duplicated And so Hudson retained a considerable, 
measure of popularity Mr Beattie himself afterwards 
attempted to produce spirit photogiaphs, and succeeded 
in obtaining vague blotches and flaws on lus pictures, some 
of them bearing a dim resemblance to a human figure. 
But there is reason to believe that a hired assistant, who 
proveh-d studio and appniatus, win not entirely above 
suspicion In tS7 j Buguet U\ v h a Baris photogiapher 
crossed over to London where he commenced the practice 
of s pint photography Many of his pictuies were recognized 
by Ins clients, and even wdien he had been tried by the 
French Government, and had admitted deception, there 
were those who refused to legard Ins confession as spontane¬ 
ous, and inclined to the opinion that he had been bribed 
by the Jesuits to confess to fraud of whn h he was innocent ! 
Other spirit photographers wore l’arkes, a contemporary 
of Hudson, and Boursnell, who produced spirit pictures 111 
London in more recent wars Hie principal evidence in 
favour of spint photography is undoubtedly the recognition 
of the spirits by their friends and relatives, but the unre¬ 
liable 1 nature of such a test can be seem when wo remember 
that time and again a single “ spirit " lias been claimed 
by several persons as a near relative the sister of one, the 
grandfathei of another, and so on. One of the most 
prominent defenders of the mcdmmistie photographers 
was the Rev Stamton Moses (q v )--" M A. Oxon - ^ho 
saw m them the- best proof of the reality of spirituanan. 
The same* view was shared by Mr Alfred Russel W allace 
( ( , y ), who sud m the Jtnia, January, 1801 ’ " It ^ that 
which furnishes, perhaps, the most unassailable demon¬ 
stration it is possible to obtain of the* objective leaiity o 

Dirit World : Spiritualistic Journal. (Ve Spiritualism.) 

piritism : The name bestowed upon the French form of 

Spiritualism, which was m the main founded on the doc- 
trines of “Allan Kardec " (M. Kivail), (qv.) V ‘ 

dilfered from spiritualism as expounded 111 Britain, America 
and elsewhere, chiefly m that it included among its tenets 
(loctrmo of reincarnation. Allan Kardcc who prior 
to his adoption of spiritualistic creeds, about i 80 nacl 
been an exponent of animal magnetism and phreno ogy, 
based his new teachings on spint revcla ions g cned 
through clairvoyants, and so popular were tin si > 8 

that they rapidly spread over the Continent. 
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however, spiritism obtained but little hold, its only exponent 
being Miss Anna Blackwell, who endeavoured without 
success to establish the doctrine of reincarnation in this 
country. Spiritism and spiritualism must not be confused, 
since the adherents of each section were opposed to the 
tenets of the other, and even in France, where spiritism 
obtained the most footing, there was a distinct spiritualistic 
party who looked askance at the doctrine of reincarnation. 
The word spiritist is sometimes applied to one who seeks 
only the physical phenomena, and neglects the religious 
and philosophic aspect of spiritualism 
Spiritualism : spiritualism m its modern aspect has for its 
basic principles the belief in the continuance of life after 
death, and the possibility of communication between the 
dead and the living, through the agency of a medium or 
psychic, a person qualified in some unknown manner to be 
the mouthpiece of supernatural beings On this founda¬ 
tion has been laised the belief known as spu dualism, 
variously regarded as a religion or a philosophy Besides 
the speaking for writing, diawing, etc ) indirectiv through 
the agency of the? medium, there are also physical manijesta- 
tious, such as the materialisation of spirit forms, and 
“ upports," (q v ) the so-called ‘ dnect ’’ writing, moving 
of inanimate objects without contact, and other phenomena 
of a like nature The word “ spiritism ” used m France to 
denote spiritualism, is m this country only applied to the 
theories of Allen Kardec (q v ) a well-known spiritualist 
who believed in rc-incaination, or to an infetior phase of 
spu ituahsm , in which only physical manifestations are 
sought, and the religious and ethical significance of the 
subject ignored 

Though the movement in its present form dates no 
further back than i8p8, it is possible to tiace its ancestry 
to witchcraft, demoniac possession, poltergeist® distur¬ 
bances, and animal magnetism In these all the phenomena 
of spiritualism may be found, though the disturbing 
infiuem.es were not in the earlier instances identified with 
the spirits of the deceased Many famous outbieaks of an 
epidemic nature, such as that among the Tiemblers of the 
(Vvennes (q v ) and the Convulsioimnes of St Medard (q v ), 
which to the beholders showed clear indications of demonic 
possession, had in their symptoms considerable analogy 
with modern spiritualism They were accompanied by 
spontaneous trance or ecstasy, utterance of long-winded 
discourses, and speaking in unknown tongues, all of which 
an* to be; found in the seance-room The fluency of speech, 
especially of these ignorant peasants, has been equalled, if 
not surpassed, by the outpourings of the unlearned medium 
under the influence of her ' control " In such cases the 
symptoms were generally refeired cither to angelic or diabolic 
possession, and most frequently to the latter. Witches 
also were supposed to hold converse with the; Devil, and 
many aspects of witchcraft—and notably the part played 
in the persecution of suspects by young women and chil¬ 
dren—show an obvious relationship to those poltergeist® 
disturbances which were the connecting link between 
early forms of possession and modern spiritualism. Cases 
m which children of morbid tendencies pretend to be the 
victims of a witch are to be found in every record of witch¬ 
craft. It was the poltergeist (q v ), however, who showed 
most affinity to the 44 control ” of the mediumistie circle. 
For at least the past few centuries poltergeist disturbances 
have occurred from time to time, and the mischievous 
spirit’s favourite modes of manifesting itself have been 
singularly akin to those adopted by the spirit control oi 
our days. Again, both spirits require the agency of a 
medium for the production of their phenomena, and it is 
m the immediate presence of the medium th?t the phenom¬ 
ena generally make their appearance 

Magnetism .—Partly evolving from these phases of spint- 
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manifestation, and partly running parallel with them, was 
an extensive movement whose significance, from* the 
spintuahst point of view, is very considerable The 
doctrine of animal magnetism was, said to have originated 
with Paracelsus, and was much in favour with the old 
alchemists The actual magnet was not greatly used, but 
was regarded as a symbol of the magnetic philosophy, 
winch rested on the idea of a force or fluid radiating from 
the heavenly bodies, human beings, and indeed, from every 
substance, animate or inanimate, by means of which all 
things interacted upon one another. While the mystics 
were engaged m formulating a magnetic philosophy, "there 
were others, such as Valentine (ire,drakes, who cured 
diseases, claiming their power as a divine gift, and not 
connecting it with the rationalist ideas of the alchemists. 
These two phases of magnetism united and came to a 
height m the work of Franz Antonie Mesrner, who in 1766 
published his l)e pi a net arum in/luxu, a treatise on the 
influence of the planets on the human body. ITis ideas 
were essentially those of the magnetic philosophers, and his 
cures probably on a level with those of Valentine Greatrakes, 
but into both theory and practice he infused new hie and 
won for himself the recognition, if not of the learned 
societies, at least of the general public. To him is due that 
application of the magnetic system which resulted in the 
discovery of the induced hypnotic trance, whose bearing 
011 spintuuhsm is obvious and important In 178.} a 
commission was appointed by the French Government to 
consider magnetism as practised by Mesrner and his followers 
but its report only served to cast discredit on the science, 
and exclude it from scientific discussion Until the third 
decade of the nineteenth century the rationalist explana¬ 
tions of Mesmerism concerned themselves entirely with a 
fluid or force emanating from the* person of the operator, 
and even visible to the clairvoyant eye, but in 1823 Alex- 
andte Bertrand, a Paris physician, published a I'raitf. dn 
Somnamhitlisme, and in 1826 a treatise Du Magnehsme 
Animal en France, in which he established the relationship 
between oidinary sleep-walking, somnambulism associated 
with disease, and epidemic ecstasy, and advanced the 
doctrine now generally accepted—-that of suggestion. 
Magnetism was by this time irrciving a good deal of 
attention all over Kurope A second French Commission, 
appointed m 1825 presented in 1831 a ieport which, though 
of no great value, contained a unanimous testimony to the 
actuality of the phenomena In Germany also magnetism 
was practised to a considerable extent, and rationalist 
explanations found some acceptance There was a class 
however, more numerous m Germany than elsewhere, who 
inclined towards a spiritualistic explanation of Mesmeric 
phenomena Indeed, the belief in spirit-intercourse had 
grown up beside magnetism from its earliest conception, 
111 opposition to the theory of a magnetic fluid. In the 
earlier phases of >4 miraculous ” healing the cures were, as 
has been said, ascribed to the divine gift of the operator, 
who expelled the evil spirits from the patient In epidemic 
cases 111 religious communities, as well as in individual 
instances, the spirits were questioned both on personal 
matters and on abstract theological questions. A detailed 
account of the trance utterances of an hypnotic subject 
was given in 1787 in the journals of the Swedish Exegetical 
and Fhilanthropir Society The society naturally inclined 
to the doctrines of their countryman, Fmanucl Swedenborg, 
who was the first to identify the 44 spirits ” with the souls 
of deceased men and women. In Germany Dr. Kerner 
expciimented with Frederica llauffe, the 41 Seeress of 
Provorst ” (q v.), in whose presence physical manifesta¬ 
tions took place, and who described the conditions of the 
soul after death and the constitution of man—the physical 
body, the soul, spirit, and nervengeist, an ethereal body 
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which clothes the soul after death—theories afterwards 
elaborated by spiritualists. Other German investigators, 

H fung (Jung-Stilling). Dr. C. Rbmer, and Dr llemreich 
Werner, recorded the phenomenon of clairvoyance m their 
somnambulcs. A French spiritualist, Alphonse Cahagnet, 
produced some of the best evidence which spiritualism can 
show, his accounts being as remarkable for their sincerity 
and good-faith as for the intelligence they display 

Magnetism received but little attention m Kngland, till 
the third decade of the nineteenth century Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century Dr Hell, I.outherbourg, and 
others, practised the science in this country, but for about 
thirty years—from i 70S to 1828—it was quite neglected 
In the latter year Richard ('henevix, an Irishman, gave 
mesmeric demonstrations Dr Hlhotson, of Fmvcrsity 
College Hospital, practised mesmerism with his somnam- 
bules, the sisters Okey, and though he first believed in the 
magnetic fluid, hi; afterwards became a spiritualist hi 
18 two journals dealing with the subject weic founded 
— the Zotst and the PhrrfW-maqnrt. Most of the Fu.g'fjsh 
magnetists of the time believed 111 a physical explanation, 
of the phenomena In 1847 Dr. Reichcnbarh published 
lus researches, claiming to demonstrate the existence of an 
emanation (q v.) which he called odylic or odic force, 
radiating from every substance This effluence could be 
seen by clairvoyants, and had definite colours, and pro¬ 
duced a feeling of heat or cold Working on individual 
lines, Braid arrived at the same conclusions as Bertrand 
had done, and demonstrated the power of suggestion in 
“ magnetic" experiments, but his theories were noglec fed 
as Bertrands had been By the medical profusion, 
especially, the whole matter was freely ridiculed, and 
declared to be fraudulent. There is no doubt that their 
attitude would have changed it had, indeed, already 
begun to do so -but for the wave of spiritualism that swept 
over America and Kurope, and magnified the extravagant 
attendant phenomena of the trance state, and so obsc uicd 
its true significance and scientific value 

It will thus be seen not only that magnetism contained 
the germs of spiritualistic phenomena, but that m many 
cases the phenomena were identical with those of spirit¬ 
ualism in its present stage of development Train e- 
speaking was well-known, physical manifestations, though 
less frequently met with, were also witnessed, as 111 the 
case of Frau Haufc , and clairvoyance was regarded as a 
common adpmet of the trance In later years, as has been 
Seen, the so-called '' magnetic *’ phenomena were largely 
attributed to the agenc\ of the spirits of the deceased. 
For such an obviously supernormal faculty as clairvoyance 
—by means of which ihe subject professed himself able 
to see what was going on at a distance, or to distinguish 
objects carefully concealed from his normal sight -even 
such men as Bertrand and Braid do not seem to have 
olfered an adequate explanation, nor have they lefuted the 
evidence for it, though it was -extensively practised both m 
France and Ragland Indeed, there sprang up m these 
countries a class who specialised in clairvoyance, and still 
further prepared the way for spiritualism 

Early Amt man Spiritualism -- What is generally 
regarded as the birth of modern spiritualism took place in 
America in 1848, Tn that year an outbreak of rapping 
occurred in the home of the Fox family, at Hydesville, in 
Arcadia, Wayne County, N.Y The household comprised 
John Fox, his wife, and their two young daughters. Mar- 
garetta and Kate, aged fifteen and twelve years respectively, 
and the house itself was a small wooden erection On the 
31st March, 1848, Mrs. F'ox summoned her neighbours to 
hear the knockings, which had disturbed the family for a 
few days past. On being questioned the raps manifested 
signs of intelligence, and it was finally elicited that the 


disturbing mdnem e was the spirit of a pedlar, done to death 
by a former resident of the house at Jlvdesville for the 
sake of his money It was afterwards saul that m April 
o the same year the foxes, while digging m their (ell,.r at 
the instigation of the spirits, had discovered theiem fr.m- 
ments of hair, teeth, and bones, supposed to be those n f a 
human being, but the statement was not pro]>eil\ \ rriiitul 
and the evidence for the minder was but small The 
neighbours of the hoy family, however, weie deeply im¬ 
pressed bv the ” leveUtions,” and. by way oj a test 
questioned the spirits on Midi matters as the ages of their 
acquamtam es, questions whu h wne nnsweied, appaioully, 
with some correctness Soon afterwards Margaretta lox 
visited her manicd sister, Mrs Fish, at Rochestir, New 
\ork, where the knorkmgs broke out as vigorously as they 
had done at Hvdesville Her sister t atherme visited some 
friends at Auburn, and here, too, the lappings were heatd 
Man\ persons found themwlvcs possessed of meduiniistic 
powers, and the manifestations spn ad like an epidemic, till 
m a few > (Mis they were witnessed 111 most of the eastern 
states Numerous (units were formed by private individ¬ 
uals, and professional mediums be< nme ev er rum e abundant 
Mrs Fox and her tinge daughter ontnnied to hold the place 
of honour m the spnltualistic world, ami gave j exhibitions 
in many large towns In 1 840, while they wen- at Butt,do, 
some prohssois of the Buffalo l mvirsity showed that the 
raps < mild be produced by the medium's joints, and shortly 
afterwards Mrs Norman Culvei, a relative bv m,image of 
the l'ov family, dcpland that Maigaietta Fo\ had shown 
her how the lappings weie obtained b\ means of the joints 
She nbo alleged that Cntlienne 1 ny had told her that 111 a 
seam e at Kothesiei where the mi ilium’s ankles weie held 
to prevent fraud, a Lhiti li servant maul had rapj’ecl m the 
cellar on a signal from the medium This latter statement 
Was In 41 \ dented b) the spnituahsts, lml no i e'utat mil 
vs'as attempted with regaid to the othei alleeations Many 
mediums (onfessed Unit tlie\ had resoited to trickeiy, but 
the tide of popular lav our 111 \meru a held to the actuality 
of tin* manifestations these, as time went on, brume 
more vani 11 and imnjdex 'table tinning arid tilting (q v ) 
m pnit repl.u ed the simpler phenomena of raps Biasing 
on musical instruments bv invisible hands, " duect ’’ spirit 
wilting, bell-ringing, levitation, and matei lalisation of 
spirit hands, aie some of the jdienomena whu h were 
"witnessed and \ outlied for bv such distinguished sitteis as 
|udgc hdnmnds, the lion N B tallmadge, (.ovenmr ot 
Wisconsin, and William Lloyd (larnson We lmd the 
levitation of the medium Ikiniel 1 > 1 hum* fq v ) mooted 
at an i.irly stage m lu-s caieer Slaie-wrilmg (q v ) and 
play mg on musical msti uments weie also feats juaefised 
by the sjunts who frequented Ivoou’s " spirit room ’’ 'q v ) 
m Dov er, Athens Fount}, Ohm At KeokiiK, 111 Iowa, 111 
j S3 j t wi 1 mediums spoke in longues identified on somewhat 
insufficient data, ns Swiss,” Latin, and Indian languages, 
and henceforward trance-speaking in their native language 
and in foreign tongues was much practised by imdmms, 
The recognised foieign tongues nit hided Latin and Wreck, 
French, German, Sjunish, Italian, t hi nose and Gaelic, but 
geueialiy the tiance utterances, when they weie not m 
Knghsh, weie not recognised definitely as any known 
language, and fiequeiitly the ‘spirits" themselves inter- 
piel’ed the ” tongue " the latter phenomena aie evidently 
akin to the early outpourings of the “ possessed 01 tlie 
artK.nlale but meaningless fluency of txstatics during a 
religious epidemic. There have been cases however 
where persons in a state of exaltation have spoken fluently 
111 a language of which they know but little 111 then normal 
state Many of the " spirit " writings were signed with 
the names oi great pcople- partaularly Hank m, Swcto- 
borg, Plato, Aristotle, St. John and St. laid. 1 ranee 
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lecturing before audiences was also practised, books of 
inspirational utterances were published, and poetry and 
drawings produced 111 abundance. These automatic pro¬ 
ductions had a (haracter of their own -they were vague, 
high-sounding, incoherent, and distnutly reminiscent In 
cases where they displayed even a fait amount of merit, as 
in the poems of T L Harris, it was pointed out that they 
were not bevond the capacity of the medium m his normal 
state As a rule they had a superficial appearance of 
intelligence, but on analysis were found to be devoid of 
meaning During the early years ot spiritualism m Amcru a 
the movement was largely noticed by the press, and manv 
periodicals devoted exclusively to spiritualism made then 
appearance The Spirit Messenger was first published m 
iS,}Q, Heat and I in 1S51, the Sliehmah 111 TH52, Spiritual 
'Jelegidph in 185^, Spint World, under the title ot the 
Spmtual Philosopher, 111 1850, under the editorship of 
Laroy Sunderland From the lx ginning of the movement 
those who accepted the actuality ot the phenomena ranged 
themselves into two separate schools, each icprcscntcd by 
a considerable body of opinion. The theory of the hi>t 
was frankly spiritualistic, the explanation of the second 
was that oi Mesmer, now appearing under vanous guises, 
with a moie or less definite flavour of contemporary 
scientific thought These two schools, .is we have seen, 
had their foundation 111 the early days of animal magnetism, 
when the rationalist ideas of the magnetists were ranged 
against the theories ot angelic or diabolic possession In 
Amenta the suppositious “forte" of the rationalists 
went by the name of “ odylic force," electro-magnetism," 
and so forth, and to it was attributed not onl> the sub¬ 
jective phenomena, but the physical manifestations as well. 
And poltergeistic distinbailees occurring from time to 
time were ascribed either to spirits or odylic force, as in 
the rase of the Ashtabula Poltergeist (q v ) The Rev Asa 
Mali.in, one' of the “ rationalists," suggested that the 
medium read the thoughts of the sitter by means of odylic 
force. The jmdagonists of a magnetic theorv attributed 
tram e-speaking to the subject's own intelligence, but after 
the birth of American spiritualism in iSjS a spiritualistic 
interpretation was more commonly accepted Notwith¬ 
standing these conflicting theories, of which some were 
certain.lv physical, practically nothing was done in the way 
of scientific investigation, with the exception of the experi¬ 
ments condiu ted by Dr 1 tare. Professor of Chemislry in 
the University of Pennsylvania, though they hardly 
deserved the name of “scientific investigation " In 
1857, when the expetiments were made, Hare was aheadv 
advanced in years, and seems to have been easily impost d 
upon Very few exposures of fraud were made, partly 
because the mejonty of the sittois accepted tlie phenomena 
with unquestioning faith, and partly because the machinery 
with which such detection might be made was not forth¬ 
coming The collaboiation of skilful, trained, and dis¬ 
interested investigators, such as have recently applied 
themselves to the elucidation of psychic problems, was 
entirely lacking in those days, and the public was left to 
form its own conclusions Spiritualism in America was 
from the first intimately bound up with socialism The 
cult of spmtuahsm was, m fact, the out-growth of the same 
state of things which produced socialistic communities, 
and occasioned the use and fall of so many strange religions 
Warren Chase, iloiace (Ircclcv, T. L Harris, and other 
prominent spiritualists founded such communities, and the 
so-called “ inspirational " writings frequently gave direc¬ 
tions for their construction Tt was characteristic of the 
nation and the time that the general trend of religious and 
philosophic speculation should run on democratic lines. 
The fixed standards of thought which obtained 111 Europe 
were not recognised m America ; everyone thought for 


himself, with but little educational training on which to 
base his ideas, and the result was that the vigour of his 
speculation frequently outran its discretion. As for the 
causes which made spiritualism more popular and more 
lasting than other strange doctrines of the time, they are 
probably to be found in the special conditions which 
prepared the way for spiritualism Clairvoyants had 
ma<l<* use of rapping prior to the mediumship of the Fox: 
girls, the induced trance had only recently been brought 
to the notice of the American people by lecturers, the 
clergy and others, accustomed to departures from ortho¬ 
doxs' m every direction, found no difficulty m admitting 
the intervention of good or evil spirits 111 human a flairs, 
while for those who refused to accept the spirit hypothesis 
a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena was found in 
electricity, electro-magnetism, or “ odic force " 

Spiritualism in b ngland -Though, as has been said, 
clairvoyants and somnambules were .sufficiently common in 
England prior to the linpoitdtion of spiritualism in its 
American form, the phenomena were, nevertheless, mter- 
pieted mainly on rationalist lines, and even when the spirit 
doctrine—which 111 those days had but a small following - 
became wide-spread and important, the theory of any 
rational explanation was still represented In 1852, four 
years after the “ Rochester Rappings," a medium named 
Mrs Ilayden was brought from America by a lecturer on 
eleitro-biologv " Soon afterwards another professional 
medium, Mrs Roberts, crossed the Atlantic, and both 
ladies had a distinguished client Me, and received substantial 
remuneration 111 the way of fees. Many of the most 
influential Journals published scornful comments on these 
performances, but a belief m the genuineness of the phenom¬ 
ena was expressed bv one at least, (chamber As Journal, 111 
an article by Robert Chambers him idf Professor do 
Morgan was another distinguished witness who testified 
to the actuality of the phenomena, and its supernormal 
character, and yet others were disposed to investigate. 
In 185} an epidemic of table-turning (q v.) spread from the 
Continent to Bntam, and attained to immense populnnty 
among all classes So wide-spread did it become that 
such men as Braid, Faraday and Carpenter turned their 
attention to it, and showed it to result from unconscious 
muscular action The “ rationalist " explanation, be it 
said, was still well to the fore, with talk of odylic force, 
electricity, or magnetism Faraday's experiments were 
ridiculed, and a pamphlet entitled i able-turn in % by Animal 
Magnetism demonstrated ran thiough more than a hundred 
editions in one year Ellmtson and the other protagonists 
ol mesmeiism found an illustration of their own views in 
table-turning Those who inclined to a spiritualistic 
belief found a spirit agency at work in the same phenomena; 
while a band of clergymen, confessedly awaiting similar 
manifestations in fulfilment of Scriptural prophecy, con¬ 
cluded that Satanic agency was at the root of the matter, 
and had their conclusions supported by tin* “ spirits " 
themselves, who confessed that they were fallen angels, or 
the spirits of evil-doers Among the earliest converts to 
spiritualism were Sir Charles Isli.un, Dr Ashburncr, and 
the socialist Robert Owen, at that time already over 
eighty years of age, who published in 1854 the first number 
of 1 he New Existence of Man upon the Earth, intended as 
the organ of a sort of nnllenium to be brought about by the 
spirits. Automatic writing is recorded at this period, one 
medium being a child of four, who wrote m Latin. In the 
autumn of 1853 Mrs. Hayden returned to America, and the 
practice of table-turning speedily declined. Until i860 
little more is heard of spiritualism, though a few journals 
were published in the interval. Owen continued to issue 
his New Existence, in which, however, spiritualism was 
only a secondary consideration. The Yorkshire Spiritual 
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Telegraph published at Keighley m i S5 ran till the. end 
of 1850 (from 1857 under the name of the Dntish Spiritual 
■ Telegraph ). Theie were also a few other periodicals which 
did not enjoy so long a lease* oi life Hut though the 
British books and papers dealing with the subject were but 
few, the lack was supplied by American production-*, whn h 
weie largely read in this country Mediums, as well as 
literature, were imported from America, notable among 
them being Daniel Punglas Home (q v ) who crossed over to 
Hritain in 1855 at the age of twenty-three, and who had 
already acted as a medium in Ameiica for some four years 
Many of those who afterwards became prominent mediums 
were first covet ted to ^puiluahsm at Home's seances In 
the autumn of 1855 Home returned to Amenta, and m 
1850 lus plac e was taken by I* B Randolph, wlm attc mled 
the meetings of the (’haring Cross Circle In 1850 came 
the Rev T L Harris, deputed by the sjurits to visit Eng- 
land. An English medium, named Mrs Marshall, gave 
stances professionally, but much less sue t essfullv than 
did Home and the American mediums, though the phenom¬ 
ena were of a similar kind English spiritualists, howevet, 
did not comt publicity, but practised for the most part 
anonymously The phenomena at these seances resemble 
those in America- playing of instillments without visible 
agency, materialisation of hands, table-tin mug, and so 011-- 
but on a much smaller scale It was not so much these 
physical manifestations, however, which inspired the con¬ 
fidence or excited the 4 credulity of early spiritualists, but 
rathei the automatic writing and speaking which, iaie at 
fust, afterwards became a feature of niediumistic stances 
So early as 1854 the trance 4 utterances of a medium named 
Annie were* recorded by a circle of Swedcnborgians presided 
over by Khhu Rich The importance given at this stage 
of the movement to subjective phenomena must lie* attribu¬ 
ted to an impel feet understanding of unconscious cerebra¬ 
tion Such men as Mr. Thomas Shorter, editor of the 
Spititual Magazine , failed to comprehend how the medium 
was able to reason while in the trance state, and to perform 
intelligent acts of which the normal consciousness knew 
nothing fhcrefoie they adopted the spirit hypothesis 
Mrs do Morgan and Mrs Newton Crosland gave a ready 
credence to the automatic utterances of their friends Sym¬ 
bolic drawings were a feature of Mis ( losland s em le, as was 
also the speaking 111 unknown tongues, winch were tians- 
lated by the spirit through anothci medium 

In 1800 a new spmtual era opened, and the whole subject 
came into more prominence than it had done heretofore. 
This was due to the increase 111 the 4 number of British 
mediums and the emigration to Britain of many Ameiican 
mediums, including the Davenport Brothers (q v ) and 
D D Home, who once rnoie visited England m 1859 
Home was treated respectfully, not to say geneiously, by 
the bulk of the press and by the public, and admitted to the 
highest grades of society. Another Ameiican medium who 
piactiscd about the same time was J li M. Squire, whose 
manifestations were vouched for bv l)r Lockhait Kobeit- 
son. Other mediums there were, however, suc h as Colches¬ 
ter and Foster, who prac tised trickery so openly that the 
spiritualists themselves exposed their fraud, though main¬ 
taining that at times the manifestations even of these 
mediums were genuine After Home, the most famous 
Ameiican mediums were the brothers Davenport, who 
practised various forms of physical inediunislnp. 'J hey 
took their places in a small cabinet, bound hand and foot 
to the satisfaction of the sitters. When the lights were 
lowered, musical instruments were thrown about the room 
and played upon and other physical phenomena were 
apparent. When the stance was over and the lights once 
more raised, the brothers Davenport were found securely 
fastened in their cabinet. The manifestations were so 


skilfully prodm-cd that m.uiv people hesitated whether to 
regard them as . lever ronptnm; o, sp,„t phenomena At 

t V' K ’’ hout ' V1 '' ' ,> a' l '»] ) m is were exposed Uiioueli 

the agem y of a see r< I knot calEd the * Toni Pool's knot ” 
Which they Were unable to untie, and which rendered the 
necessary esc ape from then bonds impossible L lien caieei 
in Bntam was at an end Shoitlv afterwards the cuniurnm 
performances of Maskelvne and Conk, in emulation of the 
Davenport lhothers, drove 4 tin 4 spiritualists to conclude 
that they also must bn renegade me chums Native medium- 
ship developed much moic slowly m England than that of 
the American spiritualist-* Mis' Marshall v.a* hn a'time 
practically the only professional medium of standing m the 
c ountiy, though private mediums weie less iaie Notable 
among the lattei weie- Mis Eventt, Mi l-dward ( tuld, and 
Miss Niched, aftei wards the second wile of Mr Guppy,’who 
became a famous medium During tins p<_uod pollengeistic 
disturbances were still recorded 111 which all the familiar 
phenomena reappeal eel, but the\ were explained on 
spmtuahst hue's Ciystal vision was pi ac tised an cl auras 
were commonly seen by the 4 medium round the' heads of lus 
friends Automatic writing, speaking, and drawing con¬ 
tinued, and inspnational addresses, etc 4 , weie published 
In iHf>() a new lmjnilst 4 was give'u to spiritualism by the 
appealance of several jnibhe mediums, clnef among them 
bc-ing h Herne, who devoted his talents to the production 
of physical manifestations, and in connection with whom 
we first see the 4 phenomenon of elongation ” (q v ) 
Within a few years a number of other English mediums 
sprang up Hglinton, Mom k, Rita, and many more, while 
Dr Slade, Annie Eva hay, and Kate Eox (who afterwards 
married an English barns let named Jencken) came over 
from America In 1870 the 4 Rev W Stamton Moses 
( c IVl A ()\on,"| destined to be one of tlie* greatest of 
English mediums devoted himself to private medimnslnj) 
In 1872 there was introduced into England, through the 
agency of the Guppys, the 4 piactiee of Spirit J'hotogiaphy 
(q v I, which had 01 igmatecl ten years earhe'r in America 
'fo veiy many pcojile a photogiajdi containing, m addition 
to the- sitter's pot trail, a vague splotch of white, was con¬ 
clusive 4 evidence of the materjahs.ition of spmts After 
numerous exposures tin 4 cia/e for spirit photogiaphy 
dec lined and ol kite years little has been heard ol it, though 
ill spasmodic fashion it sometimes shows evidence 4 of life 
Slate writing (q v j was a favounte mode 4 of 11 direct 
wilting and 011c extensively practised Sittings were 
geneially held 111 the claik, and the 4 siltc 4 ts vvc-ie c 4 iqomed to 
talk or sing, 01 perhaps a musical box was played Mod <>1 
the 4 iccoids ol these 4 earlier seances arc singularly suggestive 4 
of fraud In 1S7, Mrs J< nc ken (Kate fox) was staying at 
Brighton with her baby, aged about six months, and it is 
relabel that the baby became a wilting medium A 
facsimile ol its writing was published in the- Alidium and 
Darin rah of Mav 8th, 18 . j In the same yeat came Mis 
An me Eva lav whose teats resembled those of the Daven¬ 
ports Another celcbiateel medium was David Dugmd, of 
Glasgow, who painted ' under eon11 ol In 187O Ilcniy 

Slade came from America, and tinned his attention chiefly 
to slate-wilting A few months alter lus appearance in 
Britain Professor Ray Eankestc-r delected lnm m fraud, 
prosecuted him, and' finally obliged him to leave the 
counti> But the Clowning manifestation, the climax ot 
spiritual phenomena and appaicntly the most cblheult 
of achievement, was materialisation (q v ) It began with 
the materialisation ol heads, hands, and arms, and pro¬ 
ceeded to full materialisation In 1872 Mrs Guppy 
attempted this form ol manifestation, but with no con¬ 
spicuous success The mediums Ibrne and Williams also 
included it in then repertory, but a new and successful 
medium made her appearance-Horcnce Cook, who 
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materialised the spirits of ” John ” and Katie King.” 
When, during a stance, Miss Cook was seized by Mr. 
Volckman while impersonating a spirit, the exposure drew 
from Sir William Crookes several letters testifying to the 
honesty of the medium, With whom he had experimented, 
and rather helped the cause of spiritualism than otherwise. 
Other private mediums also gave materialisation seances, 
and from them the contagion spread to their professional 
brethren, among whom the most successful was undoubtedly 
William Eglmton Miss Lottie l'owlcr also attained to 
fame as a medium about the same time- the decade T870- 
80. These open seances offered a better opportunity to 
the investigator, and though even in them some care was 
doubtless exert lsed to prevent the intrusion of k ‘ adverse 
influences,” there were a good many instances where a 
sceptic ventured to grasp the spirit, and when this occurred 
spirit and medium were always fround to be* one and the 
same. By way of apology for these untoward happenings 
the Spiritualist suggested that the spirit was composed of 
emanations irom the medium, and that when it was grasped 
by the sitter spirit and medium would unite, the form 
possessing most of the medium’s force rejoining the other 
Another explanation, especiallv applicable to physical 
manifestations, was that genuine mediums, giving pro¬ 
fessional seances, and forged to produce the phenomena on 
all occasions, would sometimes resort to fraud when their 
mediumistic powers temporarily failed them. This per¬ 
fectly plausible excuse was always ready to meet a charge of 
fraud The subjective phenomena, as time advanced 
became less m fa\our with investigators, who began really 
to understand its subjective nature, but with spiritualists 
it remained the most important form of manifestation 
The trance utterances of Home (q v ), Stamton Moses, and 
Miss Lottie Fowler were highly valued David Duguul, 
the celebrated painting medium, was controlled by a new 
spirit, llafed, Prince of Petsia, whose lift' and adventures 
were delivered through the medium Prominent inspira¬ 
tional speakers were Mrs. Emma Hardmge Britten, J. J. 
Morse, and Mrs ('ora L V Tappan-Richmond Among 
English periodicals devoted to spiritualism were Human 
Nature, first issued in 1807 , the Medium and Daybreak, 
founded a few years later , the Spiritual Magazine , and 
the Spiritualist (1867), edited by Mr W H Harrison, and 
treating the subject in a scientific manner A still more 
recent paj>er, light, dates from 18S1, and still remains one 
of the principal organs of the movement One of the 
earliest investigators was Sir William Crookes, whose 
experiences willi I) J) Home are not to be lightly passed 
by In 1863 Professor ile Morgan, in a preface to Mrs de 
Morgan’s book, h'rom Mailt r to Spirit, suggests the agency 
of some mysterious force, though lie did not become a 
spiritualist until afterwaids In 1868 Cromwell Varley, 
the clot trician, testified to the phenomena of Home In 
the following \ ear the London Dialectical Society appointed 
a Committee to enquire into the matter, whose members 
included Alfred Russel Wallace (<| v ), Charles Bradkuigh, 
and Sergeant Cox The report of the committee stated 
that the subject was “ worthy of more set 10us and careful 
investigation than it has hitherto received ” Cromwell 
Varley, and the Research Committee of the British Nationa 1 
Association of Spiritualists earned out various electrical 
and other tests, but as these have since been proved to be 
inadequate, it is not necessary to consider them m detail. 
On the other hand F'araday and Tyndall, Huxley and 
Carpenter, lefuscd to have anything to do with the psychic 
phenomena, and opposed the spiritualistic, movement m a 
spirit of intolerance which contrasted unfavourably with 
the attitude of its scientilic protagonists Meanwhile the 
old rationalist school of believers 111 magnetic or odylic 
emanations still lingered and were represented by the 


Psychological Society (founded in 187s, and came to an 
end in 1879), the writings of its president, Sergeant Cox, 
and those of the well-known spiritualist, Mr. Samuel 
Guppy. One other scientific man of the period is deserving 
of mention in this connection In 1876 Professor Barrett 
(now Sir William), lecturing before the British Association 
declared that hyperesthesia and suggestion were not alone 
capable of explaining the phenomena, and urged the 
necessity for appointing a committee to investigate. How¬ 
ever, his suggestion was not acted upon, and in 1882 he 
called a conference to consider the question. The direct 
result of this conference was the founding of the Society 
for Psychical Research. IJp to this point the English 
movement differed from the American less m kind than in 
degree, for it was altogether weaker and more restricted. 
Indeed, the difference in the traditions of the two countries, 
and m the general temper of their people, rendered it 
impossible that the movement should spread here as rapidly 
as it had done, in America, or that it should be embraced 
with such fervour. It was not —probably for the same 
reason —mimical to Christianity in England, but rather 
supplementary to it, and there were those who claimed to 
be converted to Christianity through its means. 

7 h? Society for Psychical Research, The history of the 
criticism of occult phenomena in Great Britain from 1882 
to the present time is intimately connected with the 
Society for Psychical Research, and there is no development 
worthy of record which its members have not investigated. 
It was the first body to make a united and organised attempt 
to deal with what was called, for want of a better name, 
psychic phenomena, m a purely scientific and impartial 
spmt, free 1 fiom the bias of pre-conceived ideas on the 
subject Tt was, indeed, expressly stated in their prospec¬ 
tus. that the members in no wise bound themselves to 
accept any one explanation, or to recognise in the phenom¬ 
ena the working of any non-physit al agency. The first 
president of the Society was Professor Henry Sidgwiek, 
and the Council numbered among its members Edmund 
Gurney, Frank Podrnore, Frederic W. II. Myers, and 
Professor Barrett ; and the Rev W Stain!on Moses, 
Morell Theobald. Dr George Wild, and Dawson Rogers, 
the latter four being spiritualists It may be mentioned, 
however, that the avowedly spiritualistic members of the 
Society gradually dropped olf Other presidents of the 
Society were, Professor Balfour Stewart, the Rt. Hon A J. 
Balfour, Professor William fames, Sir William Crookes, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and Professor Barrett, several of these 
being among the original membcis The scope of the 
Psychical Research Society was defined by the appointment 
of six committees, as follows —(1) Committee on Thought 
Transference , (2) Committee on Hypnotism , (3) Com¬ 

mittee on Rcichenbach’s Experiments , (3) Committee on 
Apparitions, (5) Committer on Physical (spiritualistic) 
Phenomena ; and (6) a Committee to consider the history 
and existing literature of the subject The field of the 
Society was thus a wide one, and it was still further en¬ 
larged in later years, when a committee, headed by Dr. 
Richard Hodgson, conducted an enquiry into Theosophy 
(q v ) And the methods of psyehn research were applied 
to other matters also, which were outside of the Society’s 
original scope. In order to find an explanation for the 
spiritualistic phenomena, its members journeyed into the 
domain of psychology, and studied automatism, hallucina¬ 
tions, and thought transference, one or other of which has 
been proved to have an important bearing on much of the 
spiritualistic phenomena, if not on all. They were also 
instrumental in detecting a great deal of fraud in connec¬ 
tion with mediumistic performances, especially in such 
phenomena as slate-wntirig (q v ) and other ” physical ” 
manifestations. The explanation of these, m fact, formed 
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one of the chief aims of the Society. Though at the time 
of its founding public medium ship seemed to have de¬ 
clined ; there was still more than enough phenomena for 
the Society to investigate, and the testimony of Sir William 
Crookes and others of standing and intellectual strength 
indicated that the matter was at least a fit subject for 
investigation. In connection with sinte-wnting, which 
many persons declared to be genuine and so simple that 
fraud was impossible, Mr. S. J Davey, a member of the 
Society, gave a number of pseudo-seances Having been 
himself deceived for a time by the performances in that 
line of the well-known medium, William Lglinton, and 
having at length discovered the modus of Ins slate-writing 
feats, Mr. Davey set himself to emulate the medium’s 
“ manifestations." In the interests of psychic research he 
undertook to give sittings, which were carefully recoidod 
by Dr Hodgson So well were the devices of the pro¬ 
fessional mediums reproduced that none of tin* sitters were 
able to detect the modm s opcrandi of I >avc*y \s performances, 
even though they were assured beforehand that it was 
simply a conjuring tuck. Sm h a demoustiat inn could not 
fail to do more than any amount of argument to expose 
the " phenomenon ” of slate-writmg {See article on 
Slate-writing.) Fxcellent work was clone by the Society 
in the collection of evidence relating to apparitions of the 
dead and the living, many of which are embodied m Pham 
las ms of the hvvmg, by Messrs. Myers, Podmore and Gurney. 
A statistical enquiry on a large scale was undertaken by a 
Committee of the Society in 1880 Some 17,0.00 cases of 
apparitions were collided by the committee and its 
assistants The mam object 111 taking such a census was 
to obtain evidence for the winking of telepathy in vendieal 
or coincidental apparitions, and in order to make such 
evidence of scientific value, the utmost care was talon to 
insure the impartiality and responsible charader of all 
who took part 111 the enquiry The result was, that aftei 
every precaution had been taken the appantions coinciding 
with a death or other crisis wcie found gieatlv to exceed 
the number which could be ascribed to chance alone (See 
also Psychical Research.) Dut the most fruitful of the 
Society’s researches were those concerning telepathy (q v ), 
or thought-transference, and it was through tin 1 mlluence 
of its members that the doctrine of tlmught-tiansfcrence, 
so long known to the vague speculations of the old mag- 
uetists and mesmeiists, was fust plated on a delimit; basis 
as a problem worthy of s< lentilie enquiis ln\ 1 negations 
into this matter are still progressing., and trustworthy 
proof of svh h a mode of t omnnime alton would affect the 
scientiiic view of sjvntualism to a remarkable degree 
Among the individual etloits of members of the Sot u ty Joe 
Psychical Research the most complete and the most sm cess- 
ful wcie those conducted bv Professor and Mrs Sidgwick 111 
1880 qi (See Telepathy.) At the same time there was 
much to encourage the belief 111 sonic* ” super noi mal 
agent y, especially m the last decade* of the nineteenth 
century The two mediums whose manifestations led 
many able men m this country, in America, and on the 
(.'oufineiit, to conclude that the spirits- of the dead were 
concerned m their phenomena were* the Italian medium 
Pusapia Pal lad ino (q v | and the American Mrs Piper 
In 1885 Professoi James, nf Haiwird, studied the case* of 
Mrs Piper fq v ), and a few years latei Dr Kichaid Hodgson 
of the American Society for Psychical Rescan h also investi¬ 
gated her case, the latter commencing Ins investigations in 
an entirely sceptical spirit Of all the trance mediums she 
offers the best evidence* for a supernatural agency. Dr 
Hodgson himself declared Ins belief that the sjnrits of the 
dead spoke through the lips of the medium, and among 
others who held that fraud alone would not account for 
the revelations given by Mrs. Piper 111 the trance state were 


Professor James, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr Myers and Professor 
J. II Hyslop O11 the other hand, Mr Podmore, while not 
admitting any supernormal agency, suggests that telepathy 
may help to explain the matter, probably aided by skilful 
observation and rarefuUy-cond acted enquiries concerning 
the affairs of prospective sitters Mrs Sidgwick, again, 
suggested that juobablv Mrs Piper received telepathic com¬ 
munications from the spirits ot the dead, which she repro¬ 
duced m her automatic speaking and writing The other 
medium was Kusapia Palladmo, who, after attiaiding 
eoiisiderabli attention from Piotessors Lombroso, Kh het, 
Planunaiion, ami otheis on the* Continent, came to Pntaiil 
111 1805 Several Lnglish scientilir men had already 

witnessed her tclcrgic jmwei.s on llie Continent, at the 
invitation of 1 ’rofessoi ( luirles Kichet Sn (diver Lodge, 
Mr M\eis, and otheis and of these Sir Oliver Lodge, at 
least, Intel exjuvsse d lnmself as satistiecl that 110 known 
ageu< y was lespousibJc* for her re mailable man testations. 
The Lnglish sittings were lu Id at Cambridge, and as it was 
pioved conclusively that the nu'dium made use* of fraud, 
tin* magnify of the investigators asciibed lu*r “ manifesta¬ 
tions " cntuelv to that Later, however, in 180S, a 
further series of seances were held at Pans, and so success¬ 
fully that Kichet, Mvers, amt Sir () Lodge once more 
declared themselves satisfied of the genuineness of the 
phenomena A further account ot tin*, medium will be 
found undo a sep.nntc heading Pei haps the most con¬ 
vincing evidence for tin* working of some supernormal 
agent. \, howevei, is to be found in the famous c ros-,-coi res- 
pondence experiments conducted in recent wars Mr 
M\em had suggested Irefore he died that if a control w(*ic* 
to gi\ <* the* same message to two or more* mediums, it would 
go Jar to establish the independent existence of such con¬ 
trol < hi flu* death of J ho lessor Sidgwick (in August, icjoo) 
and of Mr Myers (m Januarv, 1 <>o 1) it was thought that 
if mediums weie controlled by these, some agreement might 
be looked for m the sciipts The fust correspondences were 
iound 111 tlie script o| Mis Thomson and Miss Kawson, the 
former in London, the latter in the south of Prance The 
Sidgwick contiol appear*-d for the* first time to these ladies 
011 the same day, January nth, i<k>i O11 the 8th of 
May, 1001 the Mveis control appealed in the script of Mis. 
Thompson and Mis \ email, and later in that of Mis Piper 
and others So remarkable were Ihe cnrresjioiideiices 
obtained 111 sonic* cases wheie time* could not possibly be 
collusion bet ween the. mediums, ill,it it is chlhcult to believe 
that some devaluate intelligent e was not responsible* for 
some, at least of the scupts (Sm’ also Cross-Correspon¬ 
dences.) 

See also the biographies of the* various eminent spiritual¬ 
ists, mediums, and 1m estigatm s dealt with in this work, 
ami the articles on Telepathy, Hallucination, Table-turning, 
etc Also the ai tides 011 the* various countries of Ivurope 

M J 

Py tar the* most extraoidmary experiments in connection 
wuth psychic phenomena were those undertaken by Sir 
William ( lookis Working under the most stringent con¬ 
ditions he and Ins fellow’ expenmenfets assured themselves 
that entrance or exit to the room m which their stances 
w'eic held was impossible ^ et lie succeeded by flu* aid of 
a medium m obtaining the best possible evidence of the 
presencf of spirits or other entities in the apartment. 
These weie of a tangible nature* and were actually weighed 
by Sir William, who on one occasion even succeeded in 
obtaining a portion of the*, protoplasmic matter from which 
these entities were built uj>, which he kept 111 a box for 
several days These entities e merged from the body of the 
medium or from that of one of the sitters, walked about, 
spoke*, and even debated loudly and noisily with Sir 
William and the other sitters on many different topics over 
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a prolonged space of time. They frequently vanished 
through the floor Sir William found their average weight 
to be about one-third of that of a human being. These 
phenomena were witnessed by numerous persons of the 
highest intelligence and probity, among them, it is under¬ 
stood, some of exalted rank. A full statement regarding 
the phenomena in all their details may be found in Mr. 
Gambler Bolton's interesting little volume Ghosts u> Solid 
Form . 

No work of recent times furnishes the student of psychic 
research with such a masterly conspectus of the subject as 
Sir William F Barrett’s On the Threshold of the Vvseen 
(1917). Expanded from an address on the phenomena ot 
spiritualism delivered some twenty years ago, it covers 
the whole history of psychical research during that period 
and a notice of it may well serve to complete this article 
and furnish the reader with data concerning psychical 
research during the present century The introductory 
chapter briefly reviews the work of eminent scientists and 
provides a bank statement of the present position of psychi¬ 
cal research. Public opinion regarding the quest, and the 
conflicting objections of science and religion are briefly 
reviewed in chapters II. and Til , and are followed by an 
essay on the physical phenomena of spiritualism, which 
contains little that is not noticed m the present aitiele 
Chapter YL1., “ On Certain more lhsputable Phenomena ol 
Spiritualism," deals with examples of the duect voice and 
direct writing, materialization and spmt photography, all 
of which phenomena have been termed c(toplasn»\ by 
Professor Ochorowicz of Warsaw. k By Ectoplasy,” says 
Sir William, “ is meant the power of forming outside the 
body ot the medium a concentration of vital eneigy or 
vitalized matter which operates tempoiarily in the same 
way as the body from which it is drawn, so that visible, 
audible or tangible human.-likc phenomena are produced. 
This is very much like the * psychic force ’ hypothesis 
under a new name The chapter " On the Canons of 
Evidence 111 Psychical Research ” includes a sentence which 
might well be taken to heart by the too sceptical “ It 
is utterly unphilosoplucal to ridicule or deny well-attested 
phenomena because they are inexplicable.” Sir William 
shows how the critical examination of psychic phenomena 
has languished because of the lack of trained sc lcntifm 
observers, those* devoting themselves to tin* subject being 
for the most part persons of moie enthusiasm than judg¬ 
ment The chapter on theories is eminentIv useful “ I 
have never yet,” says the author, ‘ met with anyone who 
has seriously studied the evidence or engaged m piolonged 
investigation ol this sub|eet who holds ‘ that all mediums 
are impostors’” The theories examined to .u count tor 
supernormal phenomena include those of hallucination, 
which is only partially admitted as a cause hxo-neural 
action of the* brain which is, however, a subconscious 
action, an efleet of the subliminal self, hut perhaps the* 
most interesting of the hypotheses which account for these 
tnnaculous happenings is described as follows. * It may 
be that the intelligence operating at a seance is a thought- 
projection of ourselves- that each one of us has his simu- 
lacium m the unseen ; that with the growth of our life 
and character here a ghostly image of oneself is giowing uj) 
111 the invisible world " The Problem of Medtunnhip is 
the subject of the tenth chapter Objection is taken to 
the word ‘ medium,” not only because of its associations, 
but for more scientific reasons. A separate division of the 
book is occupied with the phenomenal evidence afforded 
by apparitions, automatic writing, supernormal messages, 
and the evidence of identity m the discarnate condition 
and of survival after death. The last portion ot the volume 
brings the que-hon of human personality up to date, 
especially as regards its higher aspects, the conclusion being 
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that only the barrier of our sense perceptions, a “ threshold 
of sensibility,” divides us from the world beyond our normal 
consciousness, just as “ the organism of an oyster con¬ 
stitutes a threshold which shuts it out from the greater part 
of our sensible world ” As regards the question of immor¬ 
tality it is concluded that ” Life can exist in the unseen,” 
but it does not follow that spirit communications teach us the 
necessary and inherent immortality of the soul. ** If 
we accept the evidence for ‘ identity,’ that some we have 
known on earth are still living and near us,” we have still 
to remember that ” entrance on a life after death does not 
necessarily mean immortality, that is eternal persistence 
of our peisonality, nor does it prove that survival after 
death extends to all Obviously no experimental evidence 
can ever demonstrate either of these beliefs, though it may 
and docs remove the objections raised as to the possibility 
of survival.” 

Towards the end of 101b a great sensation w;»s made not 
only in occult but 111 general circles by the publication by 
Sir ( )li\ er Lodge of a memoir upon Ins son, the late Lieuten¬ 
ant Raymond Lodge, who was killed near Ypres 111 Septem¬ 
ber, 1015 The book is divided into throe parts, the first 
ol which contains a history ot the brief life of the subject 
of the memoir The second part details numerous records 
of sittings both in the company of mediums and at the 
table by Sir Oliver Lodge and members of his family, 
and it is claimed that 111 these many evidences of the per¬ 
sonal survival of his son were obtained, that the whole 
trend of the messages was eloquent of his personality and that 
although if the evidential matter were taken apart for 
examinanon single isolated proofs would not be deemed 
eonclusne, vet when taken in a body it provides evidential 
matenal of an important natuie There is certainly ground 
for this contention and it must be admitted that proofs 
of identitv are more valuable when experienced by those 
who were familiar with the subject during his earthly 
career But to those who have not had this opportunity 
the balance of the evidence seems meagre and it is notable 
that m tins especial case most of tin; tests of real value 
broke down when put into piaetice The third part of the 
book deals with tin* scientific material relating to the life 
after dr.ith winch is reviewed and summarized in a spirit of 
great Furness, although a natural bias towards belief in 
immortality is not a little obvious. In this the work 
dilleis from that by S11 William Barrett, with its wholly 
scientific attitude and its greater natuial ability' to discern 
dialei tical weaknesses, but it is far lrom being unscientific 
111 character On the other hand Sir Olivet Lodge’s work 
is inspired throughout bv an enthusiasm which if not 
onto civ absent in that of Sir William Barrett, is certainly 
not conspicuous in that writer’s treatise. Sir Oliver’s 
enthusiasm is, indeed, that of a Columbus or a Galileo. 
Throughout the centuries the pioneer and discoverer have 
been upliftc d and assisted more by' faith than by reason, and 
it is jirobably because ol his abounding faith 111 human 
lmmoitality that Sit Oliver Lndge will in future be regarded 
as perhaps the greatest pioneer m psychic science, not 
only of his own generation but of many generations. L S. 

Spiritualism as a Pel teflon.—Spiritualism was, and is, 
regai(led by its adherents as a religion, or a supplement to 
an existing religion, imposing 1 ertam moral obligations and 
ottering new and far-reaching revelations on the conditions 
of existence beyond the grave. The continuity of life after 
death is, of course, one ol its most important tenets, though 
not a distinctive one , since on it depend most of the 
world’s creeds and religions But the spiritualist's ideas 
concerning the nature of the life of the freed soul are peculiar 
to his creed The soul, or spirit, is composed of a sort of 
attenuated matter, inhabiting the body and resembling 
it m form. On the death of the body the soul withdraws 
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itself, without however, undergoing any dircci change, and 
for a longer or shorter period remains on the ‘ earth plane.” 
But the keynote of the spint-world is progress ; so after 
a time the spirit proceeds to the lowest “ discarnate ]>lane,” 
and from that to a higher and a higher, gradually evolving 
into a purer and nobler type, until at length it reaches the 
sphere of pure spirit. Another central belief of spiritualism 
is that the so-called “ dead ” can, and do, communicate 
with the living, through the agency of mediums, and can 
produce in the physical woild certain phenomena depend¬ 
ing for their operation on no known physical laws To the 
earnest spiritualist, requiring no further proof of the 
reality of his creed, the subjective phenomena, as they arc* 
called, comprising trance-speaking, wilting, etc, are of 
vastly greater importance than the physical manifestations, 
just as the latter are more in favour with psychical re¬ 
searchers, because of the, better opportunities they offer 
for investigation. From the trance-speaking of the medium 
are gathered those particulars of the spirit world which to 
the outsider piescnt on.; of the most unattractive pictures 
extant of that domain The spint life is, m fait, repre¬ 
sented as a pale and attenuated reproduction of earthly 
life, conducted in a highly ranked atmosphere Tram e 
drawings, purporting to depict spoil scenes, allonl a 
description no less flattering than the written picture 
From their exalted spheres the spmts are cognisant of the 
doings of their fellow-men still on earth, and are at all 
times ready to aid and counsel the latter This they can 
do only through the medium, who is a link between the seen 
and the unseen, perhaps through some quality of super¬ 
normal sensitiveness. There art' those who mountain that 
those mediums who hold stances and become the' direct 
mouthpieces of the spmts are only supereminently endowed 
with a faculty common to all humanity—that all men are 
mediums in a greater or less degree, and that all inspiration, 
whether good or bad, comes from the spirits It is in 
connection with this idea of tin* universality of mcdmmship 
that the effect ot spiritualism on tile morals and daily life 
of its adheients is most clearly seen For the spirits are 
naturally attracted to those mediums whose qualities 
resemble their own. Fnhghteiied spirits from the highest 
spheres seek high-souled and earnest mediums through 
whom to express themselves, while mediums who use their 
divine gifts for a base end are sought by the lowest and 
wickedest human spirits, or by beings termed “ clementals,” 
who cio not even reach the human standard of goodness. 
Indeed, it is stated that the lower spirits communicate 
with the living much more readily than do the higher, by 
reason of a certain gross or material quality which binds 
them to earth The path of the medium is thus beset with 
many dilficulties, and it is essential that he should be 
principled and sincere, a creature of pure life and high 
ideals, so that the circle of his " k controls " be select For 
not only do the tricky ” clementals ” deceive the sitters 
and the investigators with their lying ways, but they oft- 
times drive the medium himself to fraud, so that under their 
control he secretes “ apports ” about his poison, and 
materialises false beards and dirty muslin And as it is 
with the full-fledged medium, so with the mutual individual. 
If he is to insure that the source ot his inspiration be a 
high one he must live m such a way that only the best 
spirits will control him, and so his impulses shall be for his 
own good and the betterment of the race It will thus be 
seen that spiritualism is in itself a complete religion , but 
it also combines well with other religions and creeds fn 
America the spiritualistic and the socialistic elements 
mingled harmoniously and many of the socialistic com¬ 
munities were founded by spiritualists. Other sects there 
were which associated themselves with spiritualism during 
the early history of the movement in America, and rumour 


- -somewhat unfairly, it must be admitted—would have 
associated with it some less creditable ones, such as that 
which advocated free Love But the many forms which 
spiritualism took in America were, as has been said, the 
product ot the country and the tunc. In other lands the 
forms were different In England, for instance, where 
wont and tradition were more happily settled, spiritualism 
was regarded as by no means incompatible with Christianity 
but rather as alfordmg a fuller revelation of the Christian 
religion, a view which the trance utterances of the medium 
confirmed In Franco, again, Allan Kardec’s doctrine of 
re-incarnation blended happily with the doctrines of 
spmlualism to produce spiritism '1'hen we have the more 
modem example of theosophy (q v ), a blending of spiritual¬ 
ism with oriental religions But all these varied forms 
contain the central creed oi spiritualism ; the belief m the 
continuance of life after the “gieat dissolution,” or death 
of the body, and m lontmual progress ; and in the fact of 
communication between the freed spit it and living human 
beings On the whole' spiritualists have shown themselves 
rather tolerant than otherwise to those who were not of their 
band On the one hand their mediums did not hesitate 
to claim kinship with the wtzaids, shamans and witch¬ 
doctors of savage lands, whom they hailed as natural 
mediums ; and on the other, there were many able and 
sincere spiritualists who joined forces with the Psychical 
Researcher, in the unflinching endeavour to expose fraud 
and get at tin* truth M J 

Spiritual Magazine: Spiritualistic Journal. (See Spiritual¬ 
ism.) 

Spiritual Notes : (See British National Association of 
Spiritualists.) 

Spiritual Philosopher : Spiritualistic Journal {See Spiritual¬ 
ism.) 

Spiritual Portraits : {See Blake.) 

Spiritual Telegraph : Spmtuahstic Journal. (See Spiritual¬ 
ism.) 

Spiritualist: Spiritualistic Journal (See Spiritualism.) 

Spodoinancy : Divination by means of the cinders from 
sacrificial fires 

Spunkie, The : A goblin of the same nature as the Scottish 
“ Kelpie ” He is popularly believed to be an agent of 
Satan, and tiaveller^ who have lost their way are his especial 
prey. He attracts his unfortunate victim by means of a 
light, which looks us if it were a reflection on a window, and 
is apparently not far away , but as the man proceeds 
towaids it, like the 1.unbow it recedes However, he still 
follows its gleam, until the Spioilne has successfully lured 
him over u precipice or into a morass. 

Squinting : An ill omen In the book of Vamis it is said . 
“ Let no servant evei hire himself to a squinting master.” 

Squire, J. R. M. : (See Spiritualism.) 

Stapleton, William : (see England.) 

Staus Poltergeist : The village ot Stans, on the shores of Lake 
Lucerne, was in the years iSoo f>2 the scene of the most 
remarkable case of poltergeist-haunting to be found in 
modern records The outbreak occurred in the house of 
M Joller, a distinguish! cl lawyer and a member of the 
Swiss national council, a man, moreover, whose chaiacter 
both in public and private life was beyond reproach. The 
household comprised M Joller himself, his wile, seven 
nluldreu (four boys and three girls), and a servant-nnud. 
One night m the autumn of 18O0 the latter was disturbed 
by a loud rapping on her bedstead, winch she regarded as a 
presage of death. M Joller ascribed the sounds to the 
girl’s imagination, and forbade her to speak of them. A 
few weeks later, returning after a short absence, he found 
his family much alarmed. The knocks had been repeated 
in the presence of his wife and daughter, and had even 
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manifested signs of intelligence. When, a few days after¬ 
wards, they had news of the death of a friend, they imagined 
that this must have been what the raps portended 15 ut 
again in Jane, i8(h the outbreak was renewed This time 
it was one of the boys who fainted at the apparition of a 
white, indistinct figure. Other strange things began to be 
seen and heard by the children, and a few months later the 
maid complained that the kitchen was haunted by dim, 
grey shapes who followed her to her chamber, and sobbed all 
night in the lumber-room In October of the same year 
the maid was replaced by another, the rappings coast'd, and 
tin* distmbanccs seemed to be at an end They were re¬ 
newed, however, and with tenfold vigour, in August, 1802, 
during the absence on business of M Joiler, his wife, and 
their eldest son So gieat was 1 lit* annoyance that the 
children lied from the house into the garden, in spite of their 
father’s threat to punish their credulity But at length 
the poltergeist began to peisecute M J oiler himself, pursuing 
him from room to room with loud knocks, and not all his 
efforts sufficed to elucidate the mystery Things began to 
be thrown about by invisible hands, locked doors and 
fastened windows were Hung wide, strange music and voices 
and the humming of spinning-wheels were heaid In 
spite of M. Joller’s attempts to comeal these happenings, 
the news spread abroad, and hundreds, even thousands, of 
persons Hocked to witness the phenomena funding no 
rational hypothesis to fit the circumstances M Jollcr begged 
the Commissary Niederberger to come and investigate, but 
in the latter’s absence Father Guardian visited the haunted 
house, blessed it, though without alleviating the distur¬ 
bances, and suggested that an enquiry be made by men of 
authority. M. Joller privately called 111 several scientific 
men of his acquaintance, but they also were unable to find 
a solution, though various theories of electricity, galvanism, 
and magnetism were advanced Other persons of authority, 
Land-Captam Zelger, the Director of Police Jann, Dr. 
Christen, the President of the Court of Justice, were 
present while Commissary Niederberger and Father 
Guardian made a caieful examination of the house, without 
discovering any cause for the disturbances, which still con¬ 
tinued unabated At length M. Joller demanded of the 
police a formal examination, and three* of the heads of the 
police were chosen to investigate The Joller family were 
bidden to withdraw, and for six days the police remained m 
undisturbed possession At the end of that pcuod, having 
neither heard nor seen any sign of the poltergeist, they drew 
up a report to that effect, and took their departure Imme¬ 
diately on the J oilers re-entenng the house the phenomena 
began afresh. Ridicule was heaped upon the unfortun.it 1; 
member of council, even by those of his own party, and his 
house was m such an uproar that he found it impossible to 
go on with his business Add to this the unwelcome 
curiosity of the crowds who Hocked to witness the marvels, 
and it is not surprising that at length, in October, 1862, M 
Joller left for ever Ins ancestral home In the following 
spring lie succeeded in finding a tenant for the* house in 
Staus, but the polterge.ishr outbreak was not renewed It 
has been thought necessary to relate the above events 
somewhat fully, since they afford perhaps the best evidence 
extant for the hypothesis of discarnate intelligence operat¬ 
ing in poltergeistie cases The Joller ease is exceedingly 
well-attested, not only by the curious crowds who saw the 
opening and shutting of windows, and so on, Dut also by 
men of responsibility, members of the national council, 
court of justice, and olher institutions 
Stead, William Thomas : Journalist and Spiritualist, was 
born at Fmbleton, Northumberland, in i8pj On leaving 
school he was apprenticed 111 the office of a merchant, but 
soon drifted into journalism In 1871 he was editor of the 
Dailmgton Northern Echo, and in 1883 of the Pall Mall 


Gaze'le. In i8qo he founded the Review of Reviews , finding 
therein an outlet for Ins remarkable energy, lbs journal¬ 
istic /cal led him to espouse many cause's —he conducted a 
propaganda 111 favour of the peace movement, devoted 
himself to the interests of the Boers during the South 
African War, and issued cheap reprints of classical works. 
But not the latest of Ins activities was concerned with his 
advocacy of spiritualism For four years--181)^ 97 _h e 
condmb'd a spiritualistic organ, tin* Borderland, and till 
Ins deatli gave the weight ot Ins journalistic and personal 
influence to the movement Notwithstanding that there 
was something of fanaticism in his zeal, and that his ardour 
sometimes carried him beyond prescribed limits, he was 
still a force to be reckoned with in the sphere of politics, 
and C'ecil Rhodes, especially, was much influenced by his 
opinions Mr Stead perished with the sinking of the 
Titanic in April, 1012, sun e when many spiritualistic 
circles claim to have seen and spoken with him. flis 
daughter, Miss Estelle Stead, has written his life. 
Stevenson, R. L. : (See Fiction, Occult English.) 

Sthulic Plane : (see Physical World.) 

Stilling, Jung : {See Germany.) 

Stoicheomancy : A method of divination which is practised 
by opening the works of Homer or Virgil, and reading as 
an oracular statement the lirst verse which presents itself. 
It is a branch of rhnpsodomancv (q v ) 

Stoker, Bram : {See Fiction, Occult English.) 

Stolisomancy : Divination from the manner in which a 
person dresses himself Augustus believed that a military 
revolt was piedicted on the morning of its occurrence by 
the tact that his valet had buckled lus right sandal to Ins 
left foot 

Stomach, Seeing with the : A phenomenon frequently 
observed by the followers of Mesmer in their somnambulcs. 
The subject, in a cataleptic state closely resembling death, 
would show no signs of intelligence when questions were 
directed to his ears, but if the questions were addressed to 
the jut of the stomach, or sometimes to the finger-tips or 
Iocs, an answer would be immediately forthcoming. 
Several such cases are recorded by Dr IVtetm, of Lyons, 
who 111 1808 published his hlectririte A ntmale, and by other 
mesmerists Not only hearing, but seeing, tasting and 
smelling were pet formed by the stomach, independent of 
the sensory 01 guns lY-tctm attributes the phenomenon to 
animal electricity and state's that objects placed on the 
patient’s stomach were not seen when they were wrapped in 
wax or silk that is, non conductors The best way to 
commnrm ate with a patient in the cataleptic state was 
for the operator to plu< e his hand on the stomach of the 
subject, and address his question to the finger-tips of his 
own free hand This trance phenomenon, as well as 
others, may now be refened to suggestion and hyper- 
u'slhesiu 

Strange Story, A : by Bulwer Lytton {See Fiction, Occult 
English.) 

Strega : {See Italy.) 

Strioporta : Frankish title for a witch (See France.) 

Stroking Stones and Images : It is related by Cotton Mather 
that an Irish-Amencan witch produced pain and disease 
in others by merely wetting her linger with saliva, and 
stroking small images, or sometimes a long, slender stone. 

Studion, Simon : See Rosicrucians.) 

Subliminal Self : A term much used in psychical research to 
denote that part of the personality which is normally 
beneath the “ threshold " (hmen) separating consciousness 
from unconsciousness, The phrase owed its popularity 
largely to the late Mr Myers, who made use of it to explain 
the psychic: phenomena which he had observed. Mr. 
M\er’s view was that only a fraction of the human person¬ 
ality, or soul, finds adequate expression through the 
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ordinary cerebral processes, because of the fact that the 
brain and physical organism have not yet reached a very 
advanced stage of evolution The soul, in short, is like 
an iceberg, with a fraction of its bulk above water, but 
having much the greater part submerged The subliminal 
selj, again accoidmg to Mr Myers, was m touch with a 
reservoir of psychical energy, from which it drew forces 
which influenced the physical oiganism Tims the; in¬ 
spiration of genius, the exaltation of the ptneptive and 
intellectual faculties m hypnosis, and such exercises as 
automatic writing and talking and table-tiltmg, were 
refeircd to great miluxes of these psychical forces rather 
than to any morbid tendencies in the agent Indeed, 
abnormal manifestations were, and still are, regaickd by 
some authorities as foreshadowing a new type m the progress 
of evolution whose faculties shall transcend those of man 
just as our human faculties transcend those ol the lower 
animals I he soul, thus dependent lor a very inadequate 
expression on a nervous system of limited sc ope, is at death 
freed from its limitations and comes into its heritage; of 
full consciousness 'These hypotheses have been pressed 
into service to explain telepathy and communication 
between the living and the dead, as well as hallucination, 
automatism, and all the; hypnotic phenomena lint the 
two former, even if they could be demonstrated, would 
requue to be explained, cm other grounds, while the others, 
whose existence 4 is undisputed, are more 4 generally regarded 
as resultant from cerebral dissociation- i e , the 4 tempo!ary 
dislocation ot the connecting links between the various 
neural sy-.terns 

Subterranean Crypts and Temples : Subterranean resents, 
crvpts and places of worship, have e\ er exercised a deep 
fascination upon the 4 mind of man The mysteries ol the 
Egyptian, and ot other peoples were held in underground 
crypt ;s possibly for the purposes of lcndering these cere¬ 
monies still more secret and mysterious to the mob But 
also, perhaps, because it was essential to the juivacy they 
nec essitated The caves of Elephanta, the Catacombs and 
similar %uhterr<i}iean edifices will also rec ur to the nimel of 
the reader But the purpose of this article is 1o refer to 
several lessor and perhaps more mteiestmg inidergiound 
meeting-places and temples m various parts of the world 
Mr llargreave Jennings quoting J >r Blot m his History 
op Staffordshire, written in the third quarter ot the 4 seven¬ 
teenth century, gives am interesting account ot a supposed 
Kosicriuian crypt m that county, which, however, cannot 
be found in the work alluded to It is, however, given 
as an interesting imaginative effort A countryman was 
employed, at the close of a certain dull summer’s day, in 
digging a trench m a held in a valley, round whu h the 
country rose into sombre, silent woods, vocal only with the 
quaint cries of the infrequent magpies It was some; little 
time after the sun had sunk, and the country mail was 
just about giving over his labour for the day. In one or 
two of the last languid stroke's of his pick, the 4 rustic came 
upon something stony and hard, which struck a spark, 
clearly visible in the; increasing gloom At this surprise, 
he resumed his labour, and, curiously enough, found a large, 
flat stone m the centre of tin* field Tins held was far 
away from any' of the farms or “ cotes,” us they were 
calltd, with which the now almost twilight country was 
sparingly dotted. In a short turn 4 , he cleared tlu; stone 
free of the grass and weeds which had grown over it , and 
it proved to be a large, oblong slab, with an immense non 
ring fixed at one end in a socket. For half an hour the 
countryman essayed to stir this stone in vain At last 
he bethought himself of some yards of rope; which he had 
lying near amongst his tools ; and these he converted, 
being an ingenious, inquisitive, inventive man, into a 
tackle—by means of which, and by passing the sling 


round a bent tree in a line with the axis of the stone, he 
contrived, in the last ot the* light, and with much expendi¬ 
ture of toil to raise it And then, gicatlv to Ins surprise, 
he saw a huge, deep, hollow place, buried in the darkness, 
winch, when his ey es grew accustomed a little to it, he 
discovered was the top story to a stone staircase*, seem¬ 
ingly of extraordinary depth, for he saw nothing below 
The country fellow had not tin 4 slightest idea of where this 
could lead to , but being a man, though a rustic and a 
clown, of courage, and most probably uiged by Ins idea 
that the stair-case led to some secret repository whole 
treasure lav buried, he descended the first few steps cau¬ 
tiously, and tric'd to peer m vain down into the darkness.. 
This seemed impendiable, but there was one object at a 
vast, cold distance below Booking up to the hesli air, 
and seeing the star Venus—the evening star--shining 
suddenly like a planet, in eiuouiaging, linexpei ted bril¬ 
liancy, although the sky' had still some sunset-light ill it, 
the puzzled man k ft the upper gtound and descended 
silently a fan, though a somewhat bioken staircase 4 
lleie, at an angle 4 , as mar as lie could judge, of a hundred 
feet underground, he came upim a square landing-place, 
with a linin’ m the wall , and then he saw a further long 
stair-case, descending at light angles to the first stair-case, 
and still going down into deep, cold, darkness. The man 
cast a glance upwaids, as if questioning the small segment 
of light from tlu 4 upper world which shot down whether he 
should continue 4 Ins search, or desist and return. All was 
stillest of the still about him but lie saw no reason particu¬ 
larly to fear. So, imagining that ho would m some way 
soon penetrate the mystery, and feeling m the clatkuess by 
Ins hands upon the wall, and by Ins foes fust on each step, 
he resolutely descended, and lu* deliberately counted two 
hundred and twenty steps lie felt no difficulty m his 
breathing, ex'ee])t a certain sort of aromatic smell of 
distant met rise, that he thought F.gyptian, coming up now 
and then from be low, as if fiom another though a 
subteilaiiean world 1 Bo^sil>ly r ,” tile night he— foi he 4 had 
heai cl ot them - “the world of the mining gnomes ; and 
i am breaking in upon their seenets, which is forbidden for 
man ” 'The rustic, though courageous, was superstitious. 

But, notwithstanding some; fits of fear, the* countryman 
went on, and at a much lower angle he met a wall in his 
face ; but, in,iking a turn t<> tin 4 light, with a singular 
credit to his nerves, the explorer went down again And 
now he saw at a vast distance below, at the foot of a deeper 
staircase of stone, a steady though a pah* light. Tins 
was shining up as if from a star, cm coming from the centre 
of the earth ( heernl by r this light, though absolutely 
astounded—nay, frightened- at thus discovering light, 
whether natural or artificial, m the deep bowels of the 
earth, the man again descended, meeting a thin, humid 
trail of light, as it looked, mounting uji the; centre line of 
the shining though mouldering old stairs, which apparently 
had not been pressed by' a human foot tor very many ages. 
He thought now, although it was probable only the wind 
in some hidden recess, or creeping down some gallery, that 
he hoard a murmur overhead, as if of the uncei tain rumble 
ol homes and of heavy wagons, or lumbering wains. Next 
moment, all subsided into total stillness , but the distant 
light seemed to lheker, as it in answer to the strange sound. 
Hall a dozen times he paused and turned as if he would 
remount—almost llec for his life upwards, as he thought ; 
for this might be; the serret haunt of robbers, or the dread¬ 
ful abode of evil spirits. What if, in a tew moments, he 
should come upon some scene to affright, or alight in the 
midst of desperate ruffians- or be caught by murderers. 
He listened eagerly. He now almost bitterly repented his 
descent. Still the light streamed at a distance, but still 
there was no sound to interpret the meaning of the light, 
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or to display the character of this mysterious place, m 
which the countryman himself was entangled hopelessly. 

The discoverer by this time stood still in fear But at last, 
summoning courage, and recommending himself devoutly 
to God, he determined to complete his discovery Above, 
he had been working m no strange place : the field ho 
knew well, the woods were very familiar to him, and his 
own hamlet and lus family were only a few miles distant 
He now hastily, and more in fear than through courage, 
noisily with his feet descended the remainder of the stairs ; 
and the light grew brighter as he approached, until at 
last, at another turn, he came upon a square chamber 
built up of large hewn stones lie stopped, silent and 
awestruck. Here was a flagged pavement and a somewhat 
lofty roof, gathering up into a centre , m the groins of which 
was a rose, carved exquisitely in some dark stone, or in 
marble. But what was this poor man’s fright when, making 
another sudden turn, from between the jambs, and from 
under the large archivolt of a Gothic stone portal, light 
streamed out over him with inexpressible brilliancy, 
shining over every thing, and lighting up the place with 
brilliant radiance, like an intense golden sunset He 
started back. Then his limbs shook and bent under him 
as he gazed with terror at the figure of a man, whose face 
was hidden, as he sat in a studious attitude in a stone 
chair, reading in a great book, with his elbow resting on 
a table like a rectangular altar, in tin* light of a large, 
ancient iron lamp, suspended by a thick chain to the 
middle of the roof. A cry of alarm, which he could not 
suppress, escaped from the scared discoverer, who involun¬ 
tarily advanced one pace, beside himself with terror. He 
was now within the illuminated chamber As his feet 
fell on the stone, the figure started bolt upright from his 
seated position as if m awful astonishment. He erected 
his hooded head, and showed himself as if in anger about 
to question the intruder. Doubtful if what he saw were 
a reality, or whether he was not in some terrific dream, 
the countryman advanced, without being aware of it, 
another audacious step. The hooded man now thrust out 
a long arm, as if in warning, and m a moment the discoverer 
perceived that his hand was armed with an iron baton, 
and that he pointed it as if tremendously to forbid further 
approach. Now, however, the poor man, not being in a 
condition either to reason or to restrain himself, with a 
cry, and in a passion of fear, took a third fatal step ; and 
as Ins foot descended on the groaning stone, which seemed 
to give way for a moment under lum, the dreadful man, or 
image, raised his arm high like a machine, and with his 
truncheon struck a prodigious blow upon the lamp, shatter¬ 
ing it into a thousand pieces, and leaving the place in utter 
darkness. 

Tins was the end of this terrifying adventure There 
was total silence now, far and near Only a long, low 
roll of thunder, or a noise similar to thunder, seemed to 
begin from a distance, and then to move with snatches, 
as if making turns ; and it then rumbled sullenly to steep 
as if through unknown, inaccessible passages. What 
these were —if any passages—nobody ever found out. 
It was only suspected that this hidden place referred m 
some way to the Rosicrucians, and that the mysterious 
people of that famous order had there concealed some of 
their scientific secrets The place in Staffordshire became 
afterwards famed as the sepulchre of one of the brother¬ 
hood, whom, for want of a more distinct recognition or 
name, the people chose to call Rosicrucius,'’ in general 
reference to his order ; and from the circumstances of the 
lamp, and its sudden extinguishment by the figure that 
started up, it was supposed that some Rosicrucian had 
determined to inform posterity that he had penetrated to 
the secret of the making of the ever-burning lamps of the 


ancients,—though, at the moment that he displayed his 
knowledge, he took effectual means that no one should reap 
any advantage from it 

The Jesuit priests of the early eighteenth century have 
left descriptions of the well-known palace of MitU in 
Central America, which leave no doubt that in their time 
it contained many subterranean chambers and one 
especially which appears to have surpassed all others in the 
dreadful uses to which it was put. Rather Torquemada 
says of the place. “ When some monks of my order, the 
Franciscan, passed, preaching and shriving through the 
province of Zapoteea, whose capital city is Tehuantepec, 
they came to a village which was called Mictlan, that is, 
underworld (hell) Besides mentioning the large number 
of people in the village they told of buildings which were 
prouder and more magnificent than any which they had 
hitherto semi in New Spain Among them was the temple 
of the evil spirit and living rooms for his demoniacal 
servants, and among other fine things there was a hall 
with ornamented panels, which were constructed of stone 
in a variety of arabesques and other very remarkable 
designs There were doorways there, each one of which 
was built of but three stones, two upright at the sides and 
one across them, m such a manner that, although these 
doorways were very high and broad, the stone sufficed 
for their entire construction They were so thick and 
broad that we were assured there were few like them. 
There was another hall in these buildings, or rectangular 
temples, which v as erected entirely on round stone pillars 
very high and very thick tint two grown men could 
scarcely encircle them with their arms, nor could one of 
them reach the finger-tips of the other. These pillars 
were all in one piece and, it was said, the whole shaft of 
the pillar measured 5 ells from top to bottom, and they 
were very much like those of the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Rome, very skillfullv made and polished " 
Father Burgoe is more explicit with regard to these 
subterranean chambers lie says “ There were four cham¬ 
bers above ground and four below. The latter were 
arranged according to their purpose in such a way that one 
front chamber served as chapel and sanctuary for the 
idols, which were placed on a great stone which served as 
an altar And for the most important feasts which they 
celebrated with sacrifices, or at the burial of a king or great 
lord, the high priest instructed the lesser priests or the 
subordinate temple officials who served him to prepare the 
chapel and his vestments and a large quantity of the 
inccnsc used by them And then he descended with a 
great retinue, which none of the common people saw him 
or dared to look in Ins face, convinced that if they did so 
they would fall dead to the earth as a punishment for their 
boldness And when he entered the chapel they put on 
him a long white cotton garment made like an alb, and 
over that a garment shaped like a dalmatic, which was 
embroidered with pictures of wild beasts and birds ; and 
they put a cap on his head, and on his feet a kind of shoe 
woven of many-colored feathers. And when he had put 
on these garments he walked with solemn mien and 
measured step to the altar, bowed low before the idols, 
renewed the incense, and then in quite unintelligible 
murmurs (inuy entre dieutos) he began to converse with 
these images, these depositories of infernal spirits, and 
continued in this sort of prayer with hideous grimaces and 
writhings, uttering inarticulate sounds, which filled all 
present with fear ami terror, till he came out of that 
diabolical trance and told those standing around the lies 
and fabrications which the spirit had imparted to him or 
which he had invented himself. When human beings 
were sacrificed the ceremonies were multiplied, and the 
assistants of the high priest stretched the victim out upon 
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a large stone, barring his breast, which they tore open with 
a great stone knife, while the body writhed m fearful con¬ 
vulsions and they laid the heart bare, ripping it out, and 
with it the soul, which the devil took, while they carried 
the heart to the high priest that he might offer it to the 
idols by holding it to their mouths, among other cere¬ 
monies ; and the body was thrown into the burial-place 
of their “ blessed/' as they called them And if after the 
sacrifice he felt inclined to detain those who begged any 
favor he sent them word by the subordinate priests not to 
leave their houses till their gods were appeased, and lie 
commanded them to do penance meanwhile, to fast and to 
speak with no woman, so that, until this father ot sm had 
interceded for the absolution of the penitents and had 
declared the gods appeased they did not dare to cross their 
threshold. 

“ The second (underground) chamber was the burial 
place of these high priests, and third that of the kings of 
Thcozapotlan, whom they brought thither richly diessed 
m their best attire, feathers, jewels, golden nrckUtes, and 
precious stones, placing a shield m their left hand and a 
javelin in the right, just as they used them m war And 
at their burial rites great mourning prevailed , the instru¬ 
ments which were played made mournful sounds , and 
with loud wailing and continuous sobbing they chanteu 
the life and exploits of their lord until they laid him on the 
structure which they had prepared for tins pm pose 

“ The last (underground) chamber had a second door at 
the rear, which led to a dark and gruesome room This 
was closed with a stone slab, which occupied the whole 
entrance. Through tins door they threw the bodies ot the 
victims and of the great lords and chieftains who had 
fallen in battle, and they brought them from the spot 
where they fell, even when it was very far off, to this 
burial place ; and so great was the barbarous infatuation 
of these Indians that, m the belief of the happy life which 
awaited them, many who were oppressed by diseases or 
hardships begged this infamous priest to accept them as 
living sacrifices and allow them to enter through that portal 
and roam about in the dark interior of the mountains, to 
seek the great feastmg-places of then forefathers And 
when anyone obtained this favour the servants of the high 
priest led him thither with special ceremonies, and after 
they had allowed him to enter through the small door they 
rolled the stone before it again took leave of him, and the 
unhappy man, wandering m that abyss of darkness, died 
of hunger and thirst, beginning already m life the pain 
of his damnation, and on account of this horrible abyss 
they called this village Liyobaa, The Cavern of Death 

“ When later there fell upon these people the light of the 
Gospel, its servants took much trouble to instruct them to 
find out whether this crroi, common to all these nations, 
still prevailed, and they learned from the stones which 
had been handed down that all were convinced that this 
damp cavern extended more than 30 leagues underground, 
and that its roof was supported by pi liars And there 
were people, zealous prelates anxious for knowledge, who, 
in order to convince these ignorant people of their terror, 
went into this cave accompanied by a large number of 
people bearing lighted torches and firebrands, and de¬ 
scended several large steps. And they soon came upon 
many buttresses which formed a kind ot street They had 
prudently brought a quantity of rope with them to use as 
a guiding line, that they might not lose themselves 111 this 
confusing labyrinth. And the putrefaction and the bad 
odour and the dampness of the earth were very great and 
there was also a cold wind which blew out their torches 
And after they had gone a short distance, fearing to be 
overpowered by the stench or to step on poisonous reptiles, 
of which some had been seen, they resolved to go out again 


and to completely wall up this back door of hell. The 
four buildings above ground were the only ones which still 
remained open, and they had a court and chamber* like 
those underground ; and the rums of these have lasted 
even to the present day.” 

The vast subteiranean vaults under the temple lull at 
Jerusalem were probably used as a secret meeting-place 
iiy the Templars during their occupation of the Holv City, 
and it was perhaps there that the strange Eastern rites of 
Baphomet (q v ) which they later attected were first cele¬ 
brated In his Recent Discoveries on the Temple FI ill the 
Rev Jumes King says, k ‘ On the occasion ot u visit to the 
\oblo Sanctuary, the author had an opportunity of 
examining the ancient masonry inside the wall at the 
south-east corner, as avoII ns the vast subterranean vaults 
popularly known .is Solomon’s stables. A small doorway, 
under a little dome at the south-east corner, admits by a 
flight of steps to a small chamber known as the Mosque 
of the Ciadle of our Lord, from the existence of a hollowed 
stone which somewhat resembles a cradle, and a tradition 
that the Virgin Mary remained in this chamber for some 
tune alter her puiilication 111 the Temple. Passing through 
the chamber, the spacious vaults, which extend over an 
acre of ground, are reached These subterranean sub¬ 
structions consist of one bundled square piers arranged in 
fifteen rows, each pier being five feet wide and composed 
of huge marginal drafted stones, placed singly over each 
otliei. The rows are connected by semi-circular arches, 
the lntercolunimatinns of which range from ten to twenty- 
three feet The floor of these vaults is about forty-feet 
below the 1 larain Area, and mine than a hundred feet 
above fhe great foundation corner-stone They are called 
Solomon’s Stables by the Franks But the Moslems call the 
place, A 1 Masjed al Radon, that is, The Old Mosque. 
These vaults were used as stables by the Frank kings and 
the Knights Templar, and holes in which rings were 
fastened can still lx* traced on some of the piers 

Since the floor of Solomon’s Stables is upwards of a 
hundied feet above the foundation stone, it seems highly 
probable that there exists another system of vaults below, 
for the vast space from the rock upwaids is not likely to be 
filled with solid eirth 

Some allusion seems to be made to these vaults in the 
writings of Procopius, a Greek historian of the sixth cen¬ 
tury He was born at (Aesarea, m Palestine, about 500 
A D , and as a young man went to Constantinople, where 
his eminent talents brought him under the notice of the 
Fmperoi Justinian. In A D Justinian built jl splendid 
church on the Temple Hill, in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
and m (he writings of Procopius there is a full and detailed 
account of the edifice The historian relates that the 
fourth part of the ground required for the building was 
wanting towards the south-east , the builders therefore 
laid their foundations on the sloping ground, and con¬ 
structed a senes of aiched vaults, 111 order to raise the 
ground to the level of the other parts of the enclosure. 
This account is eminently descriptive of the subterranean 
vaults at the south-east portion of the Haram, and, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Fergusson, tlie stone-work of these vaults 
certainly lickings to the age of Justinian. 

Succubus : A demon who takes the shape of a woman The 
Rabbi Elias says that it is mentioned m certain writings 
that Adam was visited during a hundred and thirty years 
by female demons, and had intercourse with demons, 
spirits, spectres, lemurs, and phantoms. Under the reign 
of Roger, king of Sicily, a young man, bathing by moon¬ 
light, with several others, thought he saw someone drown¬ 
ing, and hastened to the rescue. Having drawn from the 
water a beautiful woman, he became enamoured of her, 
married her, and had by her a child. Afterwards she 
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disappeared mysteriously with her child, which made 
everyone believe that she was a succubus. Hector Boece, 
in his history of Scotland, relates that a very handsome 
young man was pursued by a female demon, who would 
pass through his closed door, and offer to marry him He 
complained to his bishop, who enjoined him to fast, pray, 
and confess himself, when the infernal visitor ceased to 
trouble him. Delancre says that m Egypt, an honest 
marechal-fcrrant being occupied in forging dunng the 
night there appeared to him a demon under the shape of a 
beautiful woman. He threw a hot iron in the face of the 
demon, which at once took to flight. 

Suflism : {See Assassins.) 

Suggestion : The sensitiveness to suggestion of the entranced 
subject is the characteristic and invariable accompaniment 
of the hypnotic state, and is also a distinctive feature of 
hysteria. Indeed, many modern scientists give to hypno¬ 
tism the name 1 Suggestion ” An abnormal suggestibility 
implies some measure of cerebral dissociation (See 
Hypnotism.) In this state every suggestion advanced by 
the operator, whether conveyed by word, gesture, or even 
unconscious glance, operates with abnormal force in the 
brain of the subject, as being relieved from the counter- 
excitement of other ideas In the view of Professor 
Pierre Janet all suggestibility implies a departure from 
perfect sanity, but this, though perhaps true in the strictest 
sense, is somewhat misleading, since .ill are more or less 
amenable to suggestion In hypnotism and hysteria, 
however, the normal suggestibility is greatly exaggerated, 
and the suggestion, meeting with no opposition from the 
recipient’s critical or judicial faculties (because then' arc 
no other ideas with which to compare it) becomes for the 
time his dominant idea. The suggestion thus accepted has 
a powerful etleet on both mind and body, hence the value 
of suggestion in certain complaints is incalculable The 
u miracles ” wrought by Christian Scientists, the efficacy 
of a pilgrimage to Lourdes, the feats of healing mediums ” 
all testify to its powerful effect Post-hypnotn suggestion 
is the term applied to a suggestion made while the subject 
is entranced, but which is to he t arned out after he awakes. 
Sometimes an interval of months may elapse between the 
utterance of a command and its fulfilment, but almost 
invariably at the stated time the suggestion is obeyed, the 
recipient is perhaps unaware of the source of Ins impulse, 
not finding adequate logical grounds for the action he 
performs, or j^erhaps automatically lapses into the hypno¬ 
tic state. Auto-suggestion does not proceed from any 
extraneous source, but arises in one’s own mind, cither 
spontaneously or from a misconception of existing cir¬ 
cumstances, as in the case of a person who drinks coloured 
water under the impression that it is poison, and exhibits 
every symptom of poisoning Auto-suggestion may arise 
spontaneously in dream, the automatic obedience to such 
suggestion often giving rise to stones of ‘ veridical " dreams. 
The outbreaks of religious frenzy or ecstasy which swept 
Europe in the Middle Ages were examples of the results of 
mass-suggestion—i e , suggestion made by a crowd, and 
much more potent than that made by an individual. 
Cases of so-called collective hallucination may be referred 
to the same cause. Suggestion is doubtless responsible to 
some extent for clairvoyant and mediunnslie faculties, 
and on the whole enters largely into the study of psychic 
science 

Sukias : Central American witches. (.s><* American Indians.) 
Summa Perfectionis : {See Arabs.) 

Summons by the Dying : It was formerly maintained by the 
theologians that if anyone who was unjustly accused or 
persecuted should summon, with his dying breath, his 
oppressor to appear before the supreme tribunal, a miracle 
would take place, and the person thus summoned would 


die on the day fixed by his innocent victim. Thus the 
(Grand Master of the Templars) cited the pope and the 
king of France to appear before God on a certain date not 
very far ahead, and the story goes on to relate that both 
died at the appointed time. Francois I., Duke of Brittany, 
hired assassins to murder his brother, in 1450. The dying 
prince summoned his murderer before the highest of all 
courts, and Francois shortly expired. Yet another instance 
is that of Ferdinand IV , of Spain, who was summoned by 
two nobles whom he had condemned unjustly, and he also 
responded reluctantly at the end of thirty days. 

Many more examples could be quoted to show how 
lirmly-rooted was this belief in the power of the dying to 
avenge their death by supernatural means. Indeed, it 
would be safe to say that, by an inversion, of the usual 
order of cause and e fleet, the popular faith m the efficacy 
of the summons was responsible for such evidence as was 
forthcoming on its behalf Fear, and possibly remorse, 
acting on the imagination of the guilty judge, might well 
cause him to expne at the stated time, and authenticated 
accounts of death < aused by these agents are not unknown, 
'fins is further borne out by the fact that if the condemned 
man was gmlt\ that is, if the judge’s conscience was 
clear the summons had no elfect Sorcerers, especially, 
summoned their judges, but in vain A stoiy, is told of 
Gon/alvo of Cordoxa, who sentenced a soldier to death for 
sorcery The soldier exclaimed that he was innocent, and 
summoned Gonzalvo to appear before God “ Go, then,” 
said the judge, “ and hasten the proceedings. My brother 
who is in heaven, will appear for me” Needless to say, 
Gonzalvo did not die, as he believed he had dealt justly 
and had no fear of the consequences of the su^nnons 

Sunderland, Rev. Laroy : (See Spiritualism.) 

Suth, Dr. Pietro : {See Italy.) 

Swan, The : {See Philosopher’s Stone.) 

Swawm : Burmese Vampires • (.See Burma.) 

Swedenborg, Emanuel, 1088-1772 ■ One of the greatest 
mystics of all turn', was born at Stockholm m Sweden oil 
the zqth January llis lather was a professor of theology 
at Lpsala, and alteiw.mls Bishop of Scara, and in his 
time was plunged with possessing hcteiodox opinions 
Swedenborg completed his education at the university ot 
Lpsala m 1710, after which he visited England, Holland, 
France and Germany hive years Liter lit' returned to Ins 
native town, and devoted much time to the study of 
natural science and engineeiing, editing a paper entitled 
Daedalus hyperboreus which dealt chielly with mechanical 
inventions About 171O, Charles XII appointed him to 
tin' Swedish Board of Mines. He appears at this time to 
have had many activities He published various mathe¬ 
matical and mechanical works, and even took part in the 
siege of Eiiederickshall in an engineering capacity. 
Originally known as Swedberg, he was elevated to the 
rank of the nobility by Oueeu Ulrica and changed Ins name 
to Swedenborg Sitting 111 the House of Nobles, hts political 
utterances had great weight, but his tendencies were 
distinctly demoiratic He busied himself privately 111 
scientific gropmgs for the explanation of the universe, and 
published at least two works dealing with the origin of 
things which are of no great account, unless as foreshadow¬ 
ing many scientific tacts and ventures of the future. Thus 
his theories regarding light, cosmic atoms, geology and 
physics, were distinctly 111 advance of his time, and had 
they been suitably disseminated could not but have 
influenced scientific Europe. He even sketched a fiying- 
machinc, and felt confident that although it was unsuitable 
to aerial navigation, if men of science applied themselves 
to the pioblcm, it would speedily be solved. It was in 
1734 that he published his Prodomus Philosophies Ratiocin - 
antno de Infinite which treats of the relation of the finite 
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to the infinite and of tlie soul to the body In this work 
he seeks to establish d. definite connection between the 
two us a means of overcoming the difficulty of their rela¬ 
tionship. The spiritual and the divine appear to him as 
the supreme study of man He ransacked the countries 
of Europe in quest of the most eminent teachers and the 
best books dealing with anatomy, for he considered that 
m that science lay the geim of the knowledge of soul and 
spirit. Through his anatomical studies he anticipated 
certain modern views dealing with the functions of the 
brain, which aic most remarkable 

About the age of fifty-five a profound change overtook 
the character of Swedenborg Up to this time lie had been 
a scientist, legislator, and man of affairs ; but now his 
enquiries into the legion of spiritual things weie to divorce 
him entirely from practical matters His introduction 
into the spiritual world, his illumination, was < ommenc cd 
by dreams and extraordinary visions He heard wonder¬ 
ful conversations and felt impelled to found a new church. 
He says that the eyes of his spirit were so opened that he 
could sec heavens and hells, and converse with angels and 
spirits : but all Ins doctrines relating to the New fhun h 
came directly from Hod alone,- while he was leading the 
gospels He claimed that Hod revealed Himself to him 
and fold him (hat lie had chosen him to unveil the spiritual 
sense of the whole sinptuies to man From that moment 
worldly knowledge was eschewed by >z vrdenborg and he 
worked for spiritual ends alone He resigned his several 
appointments and retired upon half pay Refreshing his 
knowledge ol the Heinew tongue, he commenced his great 
works on the interpretation ot the scriptures After the 
year 17-}7 he lived 111 Sweden, Holland and London, m 
which city he died on the 20th of March 1772 He was 
buried in the Swedish Church 111 Prince's Squat c, in the 
parish of St Geoige’s in the East, and 111 April, iqott his 
bones wore removed, at tfie request of the Swedish govern¬ 
ment, to Stockholm 

There can be no question as to the intrinsic honesty of 
Swedenborgs mind and character He was neither pre¬ 
sumptuous nor overhearing as regards his doctrines, but 
gentle and reasonable A man of few wants, his life was 
simplicity itself—his food consisting for the most part of 
bread, milk and < offee He was m the habit of lying in a 
trance lor days together, and day and inght had no dis¬ 
tinctions for him His mighty wrestlings with evil spirits 
at times so turn tied his servants, that they would seek 
the most 1 list ml part of the house m refuge But again 
he would converse with benignant angels in broad day¬ 
light. We are badly hampered regarding first-hand 
evidence of his spiritual life and adventures—most of 
our knowledge being gleaned from other than original 
sources. 

So far from attempting to found a new church, or other¬ 
wise tamper or interfere with existing leligious systems, 
Swedenborg was ot the opinion that the members of all 
churches could belong to Ins Now Church in a spiritual 
sense. His works may be* divided into ' expository 
volumes, notably The Apocalypsr Revealed, 1 he Apocalypse 
Explained , and Arcana Celeslta ; books of spiritual phil¬ 
osophy, such as /ntercuurse between the Soul and the Body 
Dunne Providence, and Divine love and Wisdom; books 
dealing with the hierarchy of supernatural spheres such as 
Heaven and Hell and The Last Judgment', and those which 
are purely doctrinal, such as The New Jerusalem, I he 
7 rite Christian Religion, and Canons of the New Church. 
Of these his Divine Love and Wisdom is the volume which 
most succinctly presents his entnc religious systems. 
God he regards as the Divine Man. Spiritually He consists 
of infinite love, and corporeally of infinite wisdom. From 
the divine love all things draw nourishment. The sun, as 


we know it, is merely a microcosm of a spiritual sun which 
emanates from the Creator This spiritual sun is the 
souice of love and knowledge, and the natural sun is the 
source of nature ; but whereas the first is alive, the second 
is inanimate There is no connection between the two 
worlds of nature and spirit unless m sirmlauty of con¬ 
struction Love, wisdom, use , or end, cause and etlect, 
are the three infinite and uncreated degrees of being in God 
and man respectively The causes of all things exist in 
the spiritual spheie and their effects in the natural sphere, 
and the end of all creation is that man may become the 
image of his Cieatoi, and of the cosmos as a whole Phis 
is to be offer toil by a love of the degrees above (‘numerated. 
Man possesses two vessels or receptacles for the contain¬ 
ment of God the Will for divine love, and the Under¬ 
standing for divine wisdom Before' the ball, the How 
of these virtues into flit' human spirit was peifect, but 
thiough the inters ent ion of the forces of evil, and the sms 
of man himself, it was much interrupted Seeking to 
restore the 1 onnei turn between Himself and man, God 
tame into the world as Man , fin if He had ventured on 
(Mi th 111 His unveiled splendour, he would have destroyed 
the hells through which he must proceed to redeem man, 
and tin-. He did not wish to do, merely to conquei them. 
The unity of God is an essential of the Sweden borgian 
theology, and In* thoroughly believes that God did not 
return to lbs own place without leaving behind Him a 
visible representative ol Himself 111 the word of scripture, 
winch is an e ternal incarnation, 111 a thtee-fold sense - 
natural, spirdual and Celestial Of this Swtdcnboig is 
the apostle , nothing was hidden from him , he was aware 
of the appeaiam e and conditions of other worlds, good and 
evil, heaven and hell, and of tin* planets " Tin* hie of 
religion,” he says, “ is to a< romphsh good ” ” The kingdom 

of heaven is a kingdom of uses ” 'One of tin* cenhal ideas 
of his system is known as the Po<_trine of ('oriespoiulenres. 
Everything visible has belonging to it an appropriate 
spiritual reality Kegaidmg this Vaughan says : " The 

history of man is an acted parable , the universe, a temple 
covered with hieroglyphics Behmen, from Ihe light which 
flashes 011 certain exalted moments, imagines that lie 
receives the key to these hidden significances —th.it he can 
interpret the Signatura Return But he does not see 
spirits, or talk with angels According to him, such 
communications would bit loss reliable than the intuition 
he eiqoyed Swedenborg lakes opposite ground 1 What 
I relate,"' he would say, ‘ comes from no such more inward 
peisuasion. I recount the things 1 have seen. 1 do not 
labour to recall and to expiess the manifestation made me 
m some moment ot ecstatic exaltation I write you down 
a plain statement of journeys and conversations ill the 
spiritual world, which have made ihe greater part of my 
daily history for many years together. I take my stand 
upon experience I have proceeded by observation and 
induction as strict as that of any man of science among 
you Only it has been given me to enjoy an experience 
reaching into two worlds—-that of spirit, as well as that 
of matter ’ . . 

“ According to Swedenborg, all the mythology and the 
symbolisms ot aiu lent times were so many refracted or 
fragmentary correspondences—relics of that better day 
when every outward object suggested to man's mind its 
appropriate divine truth. Such desultory and uncertain 
links between the seen and the unseen are so many imper¬ 
fect attempts toward th.it harmony of the two worlds 
which he believed himself commissioned to reveal. The 
happy thoughts of the artist, the imaginative analogies of 
the poet, are exchanged with Swedenborg for an elaborate 
system All the terms and objects in the natural and 
spiritual worlds are catalogued in pairs. This method 
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appears so much formal pedantry. Our fancies will not 
work to order. The meaning and the life with which we 
continually inform outward objects - those suggestions 
from sight and sound, which make almost every man at 
times a poet—are our own creations, are determined by 
the mood of the hour, cannot be imposed from without, 
cannot be arranged like the nomenclature of a science. As 
regards the inner sense of scripture, at all events, Sweden¬ 
borg introduces some such yoke. In that province, how¬ 
ever, it is perhaps as well that those who are not satisfied 
with the obvious sense should find some lestraint for their 
imagination, some method for their ingenuity, some guid¬ 
ance in a curiosity irresistible to a certain class of minds. 
If an objector say, ‘ 1 do not see why the ass should corres¬ 
pond to scientific truth, and the horse to intellectual 
truth,' Sivedenborg will reply, L This analogy rests on no 
fancy of mine, but on actual experience and observation 
in the spirit mil world 1 have always seen horses and asses 

present and circumstanced, when, and according as, those 
inward qualities were central ’ But I do not believe that 
it was the design of Swedenborg rigidly to determine the 
relationships by which men are continually uniting the 
seen and unseen worlds. He probably conceived it his 
mission to disclose to men the di\lnely-ordered concs- 
pondences of scripture, the close relationship of man’s 
several states of being, and to make mankind more fully 
aware that matter and spirit were associated, not only in 
the varying analogies of imagination, but by the deeper 
affinity of eternal law. In this way, he sought to impart 
an impulse, rather than to prescube a scheme His con¬ 
sistent followers will acknowledge that had he lived to 
another age, and occupied a different social position, the 
forms under which the spiritual world presented itself in 
him would have been different To a large extent, there¬ 
fore, his Memorable Relations, must be regarded as true for 
him only—for such a character, in such a day, though 
containing principles independent of personal peculiarity 
and local colouring. It would have been indeed inconsis¬ 
tent, had the Protestant who (as himself a Reformer) 
essayed to supply the defects and correct the errors of the 
Reformation-' -had he designed to prohibit all advance 
beyond his own position." 

The style of Swedenborg is clear-cut and incisive. He is 
never overpowered by manifestations from the unseen. 
Whereas other mystics are seized by fear or joy by these 
and become incomprehensible, he is in his element, and 
when on the very pinnacles of ecstasy can observe the 
smallest details with a scientific eye. We know nowadays 
that a great many of his visions do not square with scien¬ 
tific probabilities. Thus those which detail his journeys 
among the planets and describe the flora and fauna, let 
us say, of Mars, can be totally disproved, as we are aware 
that such forms of life as he claims to have seen could not 
possibly exist ujx>n that planet. The question arises : 
Hid the vast amount of work accomplished by Swedenborg 
in the first half of his life lead to more or less serious mental 
derangement ? There have been numerous cases of 
similar injury through similar causes. But the scientific 
exactness and clarity of his mind survived to the last So 
far as he knew science he applied it admirably and with 
minute exactness to Ins system ; but just as the science of 
Dante raises a smile, so we feel slightly intolerant of 
Swedenborg's scientific application to things spiritual. He 
was probably the only mystic with a real scientific training; 
others had been adepts in chemistry and kindred studies, 
but no mystic ever experienced such a long and arduous 
scientific apprenticeship r.s Swedenborg. It colours the 
whole of his system. It would be exceedingly difficult to 
say whether he was more naturally a mystic or a scientist. 
In the first part of his life we do not find him greatly 


exercised by spiritual affairs ; and it is only when he had 
passed the meridian of human days that he seriously 
began to consider matters supernatural. The change to 
the life of a mystic, if not rapid was certainly not pro¬ 
longed : what then caused it ? We can only suspect that 
his whole tendency was essentially mystical from the 
first, and that he was a scientist by force of circumstance 
rather than because of any other reason. The spiritual 
was constantly simmering within his brain, but, as the 
world is ever with us, he found it difficult to throw off the 
superincumbent mass of affairs, which probably tram¬ 
melled him for years. At length the fountains of his spirit 
welled up so fiercely that they could no longer be kept 
back ; and throwing aside his scientific oars, he leaped into 
the spiritual ocean which afterwards speedily engulfed 
him There is peihaps no analogy to be found to his case 
in the biography of science. We cannot altogether unveil 
the springs of the man’s spirituality, blit we know that they 
existed deep down in him. It has often been said that he 
was a mere visionary, and not a mystic, in the proper sense 
of the word ; but the terms of his philosophy dispose of 
this contention ; although in many ways it does not square 
with the generally-accepted doctrines ol mysticism, it is 
undoubtedly one of the most striking and pregnant con¬ 
tributions to it. He is the apostle of the divine humanity, 
and (he Grand Man ’’ is with him the beginning and 
end of the creative purpose. The originality of his system 
is marked, and the detail with which he surrounded it 
provides his followers of the present day with a greater 
body of teaching than that of probably any other mystical 
master. 

The following extracts from Swedenborg's works will 
assist the reader in gaining some idea of Ins eschatology 
and general doctrine :— 

“ The universe is an image of God, and was made for use. 
Providence is the government of the Lord in heaven and on 
earth It extends itself over all things, because there is 
only one fountain of life, namely, the Lord, whose power 
supports all that exists. 

The influence of the Lord is according to a plan, and 
is invisible, as is Providence, by which men are not con¬ 
strained to believe, and thus to lose their freedom. The 
influence of the Lord passes over from the spiritual to the 
natural, and from the inward to the outward. The Lord 
confers his influence oil the good and the bad, but the latter 
converts the good into evil, and the true into the false ; 
for so is the creature of its will fashioned. 

lk In order to comprehend the origin and progress of this 
influence, we must lirst know that that which proceeds 
from the Lord is the divine sphere which surrounds us, 
and fills the spiritual and natural world. All that pro¬ 
ceeds from an object, and surrounds and clothes it, is 
called its sphere. 

“ As all that is spiritual knows neither time nor space, 
it therefore follows that the general sphere or the divine 
one has extended itself from the first moment of creation 
to the last. This divine emanation, which passed over 
from the spiritual to the natural, penetrates actively and 
rapidly through the whole created world, to the last grade 
of it, where it is yet to be found, and produces and main¬ 
tains all that is animal, vegetable, and mineral. Man is 
continually surrounded by a sphere of his favourite pro¬ 
pensities ; these unite themselves to the natural sphere of 
his body, so that together they form one. The natural 
sphere surrounds every body of nature, and all the objects 
of the three kingdoms. Thus it allies itself to the spiritual 
world. This is the foundation of sympathy and antipathy, 
of union and separation, according to which there are 
amongst spirits presence and absence. 

“ The angel said to me that the sphere surrounded 
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men more lightly on the back than on the breast, where 
it was thicker and stronger. This sphere of influence, 
peculiar to man, operates also in general and in particular 
around him by means of the will, the understanding, and 
the practice, 

“ The sphere proceeding from God, which surrounds man 
and constitutes his strength, while it thereby opeiates 
on his neighbour and on the whole creation, is a sphere 
of peace and innocence ; for the Lord is peace and inno¬ 
cence. Then only is man consequently aide to make his 
influence effectual on his fellow man, when peace and 
innocence rule in his heart, and he himself is in muon 
with heaven. This spiritual union is connected with the 
natural by a benevolent man through the touch and the 
laying on of hands, by which the influence of the inner 
man is quickened, prepared, and imparted The body 
communicates with others which are about it through the 
body, and the spiritual influence diffuses itself chiefly 
through the hands, because these are the most outward or 
ullimum of man ; and through him, as in the whole of 
nature, the first is contained in the last, as the cause in 
the effect. The whole soul and the whole body are con¬ 
tained in the hands as a medium of influence Thus our 
Lord healed the sick by laying on of hands, on which 
account so many were healed by the touch ; and thence 
from the remotest times the consecration of priests and 
of all holy things was effected by laying on of hand 
According to the etymology of the word, hands denote 
power. Man believes that his thoughts and Ins will 
proceed from within him, whereas all this flows into him. 
If he considered things in their true form, he would ascribe 
evil to hell, and good to the Lord ; he would by the Lord’s 
grace recognise good and evil within himself, and be happy. 
Pride alone has denied the influence of God, and destroyed 
the human race." 


heaven, they speak just as intelligently as the man by 
my side lint if they turn away from man, he hears 
nothing more whatever, even if they speak dose to lus 
ear. It is also lemaikable that several angels ran speak 
to a man , they send down a spirit inclined to man, and 
he thus hears them united " 

In another place he says — ' There are also spirits 
called natural or corporeal spirits , these have no con¬ 
nection with thought, like the others, but they enter 
the body, possess all the senses, speak with the mouth, 
and act with the limbs, for they know not but that every¬ 
thing in that man is their own These ate the spirits 
by which men are possessed They were, however, sent by 
the Lord to hell , whence in our days there are no more 
such possessed ones m existence " 

Swedcnbotg's Luther doctrines and visions of Har¬ 
monies* that is to say, of heaven with men, and with 
all objects of nature , of the harmony and correspondence 
of all tiling with eai li other; of Heaven, of Hell, and 
of the world of spirits , of the various states of man 
after death, etc are very characteristic, important, and 
powerful •' His contemplations of the enlightened inward 
eye refer less to everyday associations and objects of 
life (although he not unfrequently predicted futme occur¬ 
rences), because lus mind was only directed to the highest 
spiritual vub|e< ts, in which indeed he had attained an 
uncommon degree of inward wakefulness, but is there¬ 
fore not understood or known, because lie described Ins 
sights so spndually and unusually by language His 
chapter on the immensity of heaven attracts more especially 
because it contains a conversation <>t spirits and angels 
about the planetary system. The planets are naturally 
inhabited as well as the planet Barth, but the inhabitants 
differ according to tin* various individual formation of the 
planets These visions on the inhabitants of the planets 


In his work Ileauev and Hell, Swedenborg speaks of in¬ 
fluence and reciprocities — Correspondences. The action 
of correspondence is perceptible in a man’s counntenance. 
In a countenance that has not learned hypocrisy, all 
emotions are represented naturally according to their 
true form ; whence the face is called the mirror of the soul. 
In the same way, what belongs to the understanding is 
represented in the speech, and what belongs to the will in the 
movements. Every expression in the face, in the speech, 
in the movements, is called corresjHmdcncc. By corres¬ 
pondence man communicates with heaven, and he can 
thus communicate with the angels if he possess the science 
of correspondence by means of thought. In order that 
communication may exist between heaven and man, 
the word is composed of nothing but correspondences, for 
everything in the word is correspondent, the whole and 
the parts ; therefore he can learn secrets, of which he 
perceives nothing m the literal sense ; for in the word, there 
is, besides the literal meaning, a spiritual meaning -one 
of the world, the other of heaven. Swedenborg had his 
visions and communications with the angels and spirits by 
means of correspondence in the spiritual sense. “ Angels 
speak from the spiritual world, according to inward thought; 
from wisdom, their speech flows in a tranquil stream, 
gently and uninterruptedly,—they speak only in vowels 
the heavenly angels in A and O, the spiritual ones in E and 
I, for the vowels give tone to the speech, and by the tone 
the emotion is expressed ; the interruptions, on the other 
hand, corresponds with creations of the mind ; therefore 
we prefer, if the subject is lofty, for instance of heaven or 
God, even in human speech, the vowels U and O, etc. 
Man, however, is united with heaven by means of the 
word, and forms thus the link between heaven and earth, 
between the divine and the natural." 

“ But when angels speak spiritually with me from 


agree most remarkably, and almost without exception 
with the indications of a clairvoyant whom I treated 
magnetically. I do not think that she knew Swedenborg ; 
to which, however, 1 attach little importance The two 
seers perceived Mars in quite a different manner. The 
magnetic seer only found images of fright and horror. 
Swedenborg, on the other hand, describes them as the best 
of all spirits of the planetary system. Their gentle, tender, 
zephyr-like language, is more perfect, purer and richer in 
thought, and nearer to the language of the angels, than 
others. These people associate together, and judge each 
other by the physiognomy, wlueh amongst them is always 
the expression of the thoughts They honour the Lord 
as sole God, who appears sometimes on their earth.’ 

“ Of the inhabitants of Venus he says . - they are of 
two kinds ; some are gentle and benevolent, others wild, 
cruel and of gigantic stature. The latter rob and plunder, 
and live by this means ; the former have so great a degree 
of gentleness and kindness that they are always beloved by 
the good ; thus they often see the Lord appeal in their 
own form on their earth.’ It is remarkable that this 
description of Venus agrees so well with the old fable, and 
with the opinions and experience we have of Venus. 

*• The inhabitants of the Moon are small, like children 
of six or seven years old ; at the same time they have the 
strength of men like ourselves. Their voice rolls like 
thunder, and the sound proceeds from the belly, because 
the moon is in quite a different atmosphere from the other 

Swedish Exegetical and Philanthropical Society: (See 
Spiritualism.) 

Switzerland : For ancient matter see Teutons. 

Spiritualism.- Two cases of spiritual visitation occurred 
in the Swiss Cantons during last century, of so startling a 
nature, as to attract the eyes of all Europe. The following 
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brief summary of the Morzine epidemic is collated fnmi 
the pages of the Cornhill Magazine, two or three of the 
London daily journals, the Reven Spirite, and Mr William 
Ilowitt's magazine article entitled, “ The Devils of Morzine." 
The period of the occurrence was about i860 ; the scene, 
the parish of Morzine, a beautiful valley of the Savoy, not 
more than half a day’s journey from the Lake of Genova 
The place is quite, remote, and had boon seldom visited 
by tourists before the period named above Doing more¬ 
over shut in by high mountains, and inhabited by a simple, 
industrious, anil pious class of peasantry, Morzine might 
have appeared to a casual visitor the veiy centie of health, 
peace, and good order. The first appearance of an abnor¬ 
mal visitation was the conduct of a young girl, who, lioin 
being quiet, modest, and well-conducted, suddenly began 
to exhibit what her distressed family and friends supposed 
to be the symptoms of insanity. She ran about in the 
most singular and aimless way ; climbed high trees, sealed 
walls, and was found perched on roofs and cornices, which 
it seemed impossible for any creature but a squirrel to 
reai'h. She soon became wholly intractable; was given to 
fits of hysteria, violent laughter, passionate weeping, and 
general aberration fiom her customary modest behaviour. 
Whilst her parents were anxiously seeking advice 111 
this dilemma, another and still another of the young 
girl’s ordinary companions were seized with the same 
malady. In the course of ten days the repoit prevailed, 
that over fifty females—ranging fiom seven years of age to 
fifty—had been seized, and were exhibiting symptoms of the 
most bewildering mental aberration. '1 lit* crawling, climb¬ 
ing, leaping, wild singing, furious swearing, and tiantic 
behaviour of these unfortunates, soon found crowds of 
imitators. Before the tidings of this frightful affliction, 
had passed beyond the district m which it originated 
several hundreds of women and children, and si ores of young 
men, were writhing under the contagion The seizures 
were sudden, like the attacks ; they seldom lasted long, 
yet they never seemed to yield to any foim of treatment, 
whether harsh or kind, medical, religious or peisuasive. 
The tirst symptoms of this malady do not seem to have 
been noted with suilieient attention to justify one 111 giving 
details which could bh considered accurate It was only 
when the number of the possessed exceeded two thousand 
persons, and the case was attracting multitudes of curious 
enquirers from all paits of the Continent, that the medical 
men, priests, and journalists of the day, began to keep 
and publish constant records of the progress ot the epidemic 
One of the strangest features of the case, and one which 
most constantly battled the faculty, was the appearance 
of rugged health, and freedom from all physical disease, 
which distinguished this malady. As a general rule, the 
victims spoke in hoarse, rough tones unlike their own, 
used profane language, such as few of them could ever have 
heard, and imitated the actions of ciawhng, leaping, climb¬ 
ing animals with ghastly fidelity. Sometimes they would 
roll their bodies up into balls and distort their limbs beyond 
the power of the attendant physicians to account fur, or 
disentangle. Many amongst them were levitated in the air, 
and in a few instances, the women spoke in foieign tongues, 
manifested high conditions of exaltation, described glorious 
visions, prophesied, gave clairvoyant descriptions of absent 
persons and distant places, sang hymns, and preached m 
strains of sublime inspiration. It must be added, that 
these instances were very rare, and were only noticeable 
in the earlier stages of the obsession. It is almost needless 
to say that the tidings of this horrible obsession attracted 
immense multitudes of witnesses, no less than the attention 
of the learned and philosophic. When the attempts of 
the medical faculty, the church, and the law, had been 
tried again and again, and all had utterly failed to modify 
the ever-increasing horrors of this malady, the Emperor 
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of the French, the late Louis Napoleon, under whose pro¬ 
tectorate Morzine was then governed, yielding to the 
representations of his advisers, actually sent out three 
mihtaiy companies to Morzine, charged with strict orders 
to quell the disturbance** “ on the authority of the Emperor 
or by fori e if necessary ” The result of this high-handed 
policy was to increase tenfold the violence of the disease, 
and to augment the number of the afflicted, m the persons 
of many of the \ery soldiers who sank under the contagion 
which they were expected to quench. The next move of 
the baffled French Government, was a spiritual one ; an 
army of priests, headed bv a venerable Bishop, much 
beloved in his diocese, being despatched in the quality of 
exorcists, at the suggestion of the Archbishop of Paris. 
Unhappily this second experiment worked no better than 
the tii st Respectable looking groups of well-dressed 
men, women, and children, would pass into the churches in 
reverent silence, and with all the appearance of health anil 
piety—but no sooner was the sound of the pimst’s voice, 
or the notes of the organ heard, than shrieks, execrations, 
sobbings, and frenzied ones, resounded from dillerent 
parts ot the assembly. Anxious fathers and husbands 
were busy in carrying their distracted relatives into the 
open air, and whether in the church or the home, every 
attempt of a sacerdotal character, was sure to arouse the 
mama to heights of fury unknown before. The time 
came at length, when the good old Bishop thought of a 
coup do grace to achieve a general victory over the ailver- 
satv He lommandcd that as many as possible of the 
at flu ted should be gathered together to hear high mass, 
when he trusted that the solemnity of the oicasion would 
be suftii lent to defeat what he evidently believed to lie 
the combined loices of Satan 

According to the description cited by William Iluwitt 
in his paper on 11 The Devils of Morzine,” the assemblage in 
question, including at least two thousand of the possessed, 
and a number of spectators, must have far more faithfully 
illustrated Milton’s description of Pandemonium than any 
mortal si one before enacted Children and women were 
leaping over the seats and benches ; clambering up the 
pillais, and shrieking defiance fiom pmnai les which 
scarcely admitted of a foothold lor a bird. The Bishop's 
letter contains but one remark which seems to oiler a 
clue to these scenes of horror and madness He says : 
“ When m my distress and confusion 1 accidentally laid 
iny hand on the heads of these unfortunates, 1 found that 
the paroxysm instantly subsided, and that however wild 
and 1 lamorous they may have been before, the parties so 
touched generally sunk down as it were into a swoon, or 
deep sleep, and woke up most commonly restored to sanity, 
and a sense of propriety.” The complete failure of epis¬ 
copal influence threw the Government back on the help of 
medical scieni e. Dr. Constans had, since his first visit, pub¬ 
lished a leport, in which lie held out hopes of cure if his 
advice were strictly followed. He was again commissioned 
to do what he could for Morzine. Armed with the powers 
of a dictator he returned then-, and backed by a fresh 
detachment of sixty soldiers, a brigade of gendarmes and a 
fresh cure, he issued despotic decrees, and threatened 
lunatic asylums, and in any case deportation for the con¬ 
vulsed. He fined any person who accused others of magic, 
or in any way encouraged the prevalent idea of supernatural 
evil lie desired the cure to preach sermons against the 
possibility of demoniacal possession, but this order could 
not bo carried out by even the most obedient priest. The 
persons altected with tits were dispersed in every direction. 
Some were sent to asylums and hospitals, and many were 
simply exiled from Chablais. They were not allowed to 
revisit except by very special favour. Mr. William liowitt, 
writing in the London Spiritual Magazine says : “ Wc need 
not point to the salient facts of our narrative, or discuss 
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the various theories that have been invented to account for 

them.It is impossible not to see the resemblance of 

the Morzine epidemic with the demonopathy of the six¬ 
teenth century, and the history of the Jansonist and reven¬ 
ues convulsionnaires .... Some of the facts we have 
related were often observed in the state of hypnotism, or 
nervous sleep, with which physicians are familiar The 
hallucinations of which we have given instances are, too 
Common to astonish us But the likeness of this epidemic 
to others that have been observed does not account for 
its symptoms.” 

Sword, Magical : Magic.) 

Sycomancy : Divination by the leaves of flic* fig tiec 
Questions or propositions on which one wished to be 
enlightened were written on these leaves If the leaf 
dried quickly after the appeal to the diviner, it was an 
evil omen ; but a good augury if the leaf dried ‘•lowly 

Symbolism in Art : " it is in and tlnough symbols/’ says 
Carlyle, ” that man, consciously or unconsciously hvrs, 
works, and has his being ” , and Ins words apply very 
pertinently to art in all its branches, for (‘very one of these 
represents, in the first place, an attempt to reincarnate 
something in nature, and this attempt cannot be made* 
save with the assistance of some manner of symbolism 
The author uses the ailutrary and 'Sadly restricted symbol 
ot language whereby to state his conception of life, the 
composer employs notes wherewith to body forth lus im¬ 
pressions and emotions , while tin* painter must needs 
be still more symbolical, his ait consisting as it does in 
expressing distance on a tlat surface, and m suggesting 
bulk by the practice known technically as modelling The 
sculptor is also a symbolist, for, while he lias at Ins disposal 
a third dimension not vouchsafed to the painter, lie tries to 
delineate coloured things in a inono-chmni.itit material , 
while' again, it is impossible for him to convey motion or 
action .is tin 1 writer can, and he can only suggest this by 
moulding a figure wherein an ephemeral gesture is per¬ 
petrated Some kind of symbolism, then, is the technic al 
basis of all the arts , yet another kind of symbolic signifi¬ 
cance, a deeper and more mysterious one, transpires m them 
in many cases. As Coleildge observes, An idea m the 
highest sense of the word, cannot be expressed but by a 
symbol ” ; and from time immemorial painters and 
sculptors have realised this, and have turd to cnstalise 
abstract ideas bv the aid of certain signs, some of them 
having quite an obvious meaning, but others being crvptic. 
Among the Japanese masters of the Akiyoe school, Fuji-no* 
Yama was a favourite topic, out' which many of them 
figured scenes of times ; and to (>c< ideiital eyes a picture of 
this sort is just a picture of a mountain, but to the* Japanese 
it meant something deeper, Fuji being almost sat red to 
them, and its representation in line* and colour being a soj t 
of symbol of patriotic devotion Thun Hokusai, commonly 
accounted tlie greatest master of the school aforesaid, 
loved to draw a jiot-bellied man reclining at his case against 
cushions ; and this too means little in tin* Fast but much 
in the West, for in reality it is more than a study in volup¬ 
tuousness, it represents Hotel, the god of peace and plenty. 
And poor people in the Hand of the Rising Sun would buy 
a copy of this juncture -for those woodcuts which aie so 
priceless now were mostly sold for a few pence* originally, 
and were within the reach of the humblest And they 
would hang it on the wall, trusting thus to win the favour 
of the deity it personified Other Japanese, more religious¬ 
ly minded, preferred a picture of a curious male figure 
emanating from a plant, and this symbolised the* legend 
that Buddha rose originally from a lotus ; while further, 
in many Japanese draperies and the like we find a strange 
decoration not unlike a fleur-de-lys, anil this was originally 
a drawing of the foot of Buddha, a drawing which evolved 


throughout the centuries into the form above-named 
I he art of the Hindoos is likewise permeated with 
symbolism, much of it quite incomprehensible to Kuro- 
peans , while the ancient (heck ma iters also Hailed in 
symbols, one which occurs repeatedly in their output being 
the fig-leaf, which represented simply amorousness, and 
was a direct reference to the story of the fall of man as 
detailed m tile book of Genesis 'Fins same symbol is 
found occasionally m eaily Italian works of ait and it is 
in these, really, that we find symbolism at its ajiogee ; for 
m Italy, more essentially than in any other coimtiy, art 
was long the handmaiden of the ( hurch, and thus early 
Italian painting and sc nipt tin* is replete with emblems 
referring to the ( hrislian faith 'Flit* frequent allusions 
in the ()ld Test ament to the hand of Hod, .is 1 ho instrument 
of his sovereign power, naturally inspired pristine artists 
to symbolise the dedv’s omnipotence b\ drawing a hand, 
sometimes with a cross behind it, sometimes emerging 
from clouds , while equally common among flu* juimitives 
was flu; prat In r of expressing t Ik* name of ('bust by the 
first two letters of lus name m Greek, and this emblem 
evolved betimes, assuming divine and intricate forms 
Another familiar Christian symbol, iiguriug in numerous 
saieophagi and mosaics, is a small picture of a fish , and 
tins refers mdirec tlv to baptism but most directly to 
Christ, for those who liist used this sign obs< i ved that the 
letters forming the woid fish in Gieek, f\()YK, when 
scpaiated sujijihed tin* initials for the live* words, Jesus 
l.hnsl, Son of God, Saviour Cluist is also lepiesenled 
souk turn s by a pn t ure of a lion, t !n-s refer ting to t lie* phrase*' 
m the Sc ript urcs, ‘ The lion of the tribe of Judah " , while 
the Passion is frequently symbolised bv a drawing of a 
pelican, tearing open het breast to feed her young Then 
the Holy Ghost is invariably suggested by a |)resehtment 
of ,l dove, while the pho-nix mid the peal c>< k wete both 
employed as s\mbo!s of the Kesui i eetion , nor does the 
symbolism in the ,u t of Italy end here, for an eaily aitist 


of that country, doing a picture of u saint, would usually 
add some sign having reference to an event in the subject's 
career, or to some juitn ulur predilection on Ins part. 
Thus, it tin* saint was fmiious as a devotee of pilgrimage, 
a shell was diawn at his feet , or, if the doing of penance 
was his partn ul.ir virtue, a skull was figured on some part 
of the- picture , while finally, if his life culinm.ited hi the 
glory of martyrdom, this was hinted at by a sketch ot an 
axe, a lance* or a club 

Mvstie symbolism waned in Italy before the eleventh 
century was over Some of the* anonymous early Floren¬ 
tines had symbolized love by a great, flaring lamp , but 
with the advent of Titian and Veronese all this sort of 
thing was <1im ont'niued, and amorous scene's were painted 
in realistic fashion I'he* gieat medi.rv.il masters ot 
religious art, moreover — men like* (Hubert and Raphael, 
pnil unichio and Michelangelo scorned to Heal m mere 
emblems, and strove to depict biblical scent's with a 


■uthless verae ity to nature, Ghibert going so far as to try 
md introduce a sjieeies of jiersjieetive into bas-relief But 
meanwhile the practice of the fathers of Italian ui t Intel been 
akeii up m France and in Spam, and moio especially in 
>n„mv by \ltdorfc*r and Albrecht I hirer ; while m 
England, too, symbolism of various kinds beg.m to become 
, ( >i v r manifest m ecclesiastical arclutee lure* anel ciafts- 
nansliip The beautiful Norman Hunch with its square 
tower gave place to a Gothic* one with a spire, symbol of 
■ispiration ; while the wood work was garnishe'd at places 
with emblems of the passion - three* nails and a hammer, 
pincers, ladder, sponge, reed anel spear J^sides, gai^goyles 
u.mmoneed to appear on the outsides of Unirchg tin idea 
being that, when the building was consecrated, the dewls 
took flight from the interior, and perched themselves on 
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the roof, and this species of symbolism did not pass away 
with the middle ages, but was carried on for long afterwards, 
as also was the 11 rose window," symbol of the crown of 
thorns. 

The churches’ suzerainty over art was virtually dead by 
the end of the fifteenth century, and thenceforth, during 
fully a hundred years, painting found its chief patrons in 
various enlightened kings and noblemen Hut symbolism 
was not altogether ousted accordingly, for the new patrons 
were hardly collectors in the usual sense of the term, they 
did not buy landscapes to decorate their dwellings—very 
few bona fid? landscapes were done before the time of 
Claude, born in 1600—and it was mainly portraits of 
themselves and their families which they sought So now, 
in consequent e of this, a new form of s\ mbolism became 
very manifest in painting, the artist being almost invariably 
charged to introduce his patron’s coat-of arms into some 
part of the canvas or panel ; and, though this practice 
began to wane with the advent of the seventeenth century 
—when collecting in the real sense began painters still 
continued to trade in emblems of one kind and another. 
Even Antoine Watteau (born in 1684), doing a portrait of 
the divine Venetian pastellist, Rosalba Camera, showed 
her with white roses in her lap 1 and anon this rat he 1 obvious 
symbolism was deepened by the engraver Liotard, for 
beneath his print after Watteau he inscribed the beautiful 
if sentimental phrase, “ La plus belle des fleurs ne dure 
qu’un matin." A practice akin to this lingered till the 
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close of the eighteenth century in engraving, the engraver 
of a portrait almost always thinking it necessary to surround 
his sitter with allegorical accessories , and to choose a 
good example, in many prints of La Fontaine we find a 
scene from one of his fables introduced beneath the sub¬ 
ject’s visage. A few modern engravers have essayed 
something analogous, Mr William Strange, for example, 
engraving a tiny portrait of a solchei in the corner of his 
familiar plate of Mr. Rudyaul Kipling ; while reverting 
to painting many of the great English masters of portraiture 
saw fit to figme, almost in juxtaposition to the sitter, 
various items symbolising his tastes or action. Raeburn 
was among the last to do this, several of his pictures of great 
lawyers being only embellished with bundles of briefs tied 
up with red tape ; and, though this form of symbolism is 
practically dead now, the fact remains that most good 
portrait-painters still choose their repoussoir with a view 
to its aiding them in adumbrating more completely the 
sentiment of the subject 111 hand Thus, doing a picture 
of a child, an artist will usually employ a high-pitched 
background, this being 111 some degree emblematic of 
youth ; while delineating an old man, he will almost cer¬ 
tainly place him 111 sombre surroundings. And so we see 
again, as wo saw at the outset, that all art is m a sense 
symbolical ; and that it is through symbols that it “ Lives, 
works, and has its being." (See also Magical Diagrams.) 

W.G.R. M. 

Sympathetic Magic : (See Magic.) 
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Table-turning : A foim of psychic phenomena in which a 
table is made to rotate, tilt, or rise completely of! the 
ground by the mere contact of the operator’s finger-tips, 
and without the const 10us exercise of muscular force The 
modus operandi is exceedingly simple. The sitters take 
their places round a table, on which they lightly rest their 
finger-tips, thus forming a " chain." In a few moments 
the table begins to rotate, and may even move about the 
room, seemingly carrying the experimenters with it It 
was, and is, in high favour among spiritualists as a means 
of communicating with the spiritual world The alphabet 
was slowly repeated, or a pencil was run down the printed 
alphabet, the table tilting at the letter which the spirits 
desired to indicate Thus were dictated sermons, poems, 
infoimation regarding the spirit-world, and answers to 
questions put by the sitters Table-turning, in common 
with most spiritualistic phenomena, originated in Am era a. 

It rapidly spread to Europe, and eaily in 185} reached 
Britain, where it soon became immensely popular, and 
for the time replaced the earlier method of communication 
by means of raps. It commended itself to the public 
mainly because the services of an expensive professional 
medium were not icquircd In all parts of the country 
and in every grade of society the popular craze was prat tised 
with enthusiasm, and in this case as 111 others the results 
increased proportionately with the credibility of the sitters. 
In these earlier stages of the proceedings the gyrations of 
the table were attributed entirely to spirit agencies. So 
serious did matters become at last that men of science 
could no longer ignore the “ manifestations," and wore 
forced to turn the light of scientific knowledge on the 
phenomenon of table-turning and endeavour to explain it on 
rational grounds. Foremost among these distinguished 
investigators was the chemist Faraday, who showed by 
means of simple apparatus of his own devising that the 
movements of the table were, due to unconscious muscular 
action on the part ot the sitters, who were thus themselves 
the automatic authors of the messages purporting to come 
from the spirit world. Faraday's apparatus consisted of 


two thin wooden boards with hi tie glass rollers between, 
the whole bound together with rubber bands, and so con¬ 
trived that tin* slightest lateral pressure on the upper 
board would cause it to slip a little way over the other. A 
haystalk or a scrap of paper served to indicate any motion 
of the upper board over the lower. The conclusion drawn 
from these experiments was that when the sitters believed 
themselves to be pressing downwards, they were really 
pressing obliquely, in the direction they expected the table 
to rotate Other investigators also held that the expecta¬ 
tion of the operators had a good deal to do with the motions 
of the table Braid pointed out m the appendix to his 
Hypnotic rherapeutics that some one generally announced 
beforehand the direction in winch the table would rotate, 
and so encouraged the expectation ot the operators. 
Another authority, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, shared the same 
view, as did a committee of four medical men who pub¬ 
lished their experiences of table-turning m the Medical 
Tunes and Gazette Among the earliest investigators of the 
phenomena of table-turning were count de Gasparin and 
Professor Thury of Geneva, who held seances, and were 
satisfied that the movements resulted from a force radiating 
from the operators, to which they gave the name of “ ectemc 
force " There were others, however, who were less rational 
in their attempts to explain the phenomenon. The public 
were, on the whole, indisposed to accept the conclusions of 
Faraday and the rest. They preferred the more popular 
spiritualistic explanations or the pseiulo-scientilic theories 
of such men as Dr Koch, who believed that the “ chain " 
of operators formed a sort of electric battery which supplied 
the table with vital energy or, as it was called, " elcctro- 
odyllie " force, and made it respond to the will as though 
it were a part of the human body. Other explanations 
offered were odxc force, galvanism, animal magnetism, 
and, strangest notion of all, the rotation of the earth ! In 
an anonymous pamphlet published during the table¬ 
turning epidemic and entitled Table-talking considered in 
connection with the dictates of reason and common sense, the 
conclusions of Faraday are ridiculed, and an electrical 
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theory advanced, in such a way, however, as to show that 
the writer is quite ignorant of his subject. Another pamph¬ 
let, also anonymous, entitled / able-turning by Animal 
Magnetism demonstrated ascribes the phenomenon to mag¬ 
netism, and bases its suppositions on the results of some 
experiments in which the table was isolated by glass or 
gutta-percha T)r Elhotson and the other believers in a 
mesmeric ** fluid ’ which would affect inanimate objects 
as well as living beings, saw in table-turning a support for 
their views. The Rev G. Sandby and the Rev. C II. 
Townshcnd, claimed to have experienced a feeling of 
fatigue after a table-turning seance as though they had been 
hypnotising someone. They also felt a tingling sensation 
in their finger-tips, and Townshcnd suggested that spirit 
rappings may be caused by a “ disengagement of Zoogen 
from the System." L)r. Elhotson himself followed with an 
admission that the phenomenon was not explicable within 
the bounds of muscular force. There was another set, 
mainly compost'd of Evangelical clergymen, who ciedited 
the whole business to Satanic agency The Rev N S 
Godfrey, the Rev. Is. Gillson, and others held s ounces m 
which the ‘‘ spirits " confessed themeslves to be either 
the spirits of worthless persons of evil inclination, or 
devils, both of which confessions caused the reverend 
gentlemen to denounce the whole' practice' of table-turning. 
One of them remarks, apropos of Faraday’s experiments, 
that the phenomena “ appear to be whatever the investi¬ 
gator suppeises them to be," a saying which aptly charac¬ 
terises their own attitude. 

Camille Elammanon, whose exhaustive experiments and 
scientific attainments give to Ins opinion considerable 
weight, has offered an explanation of the various phases 
of table-turning phenomena. Simple rotation of the table 
he ascribes to an unconscious impulse given by the operators 
and other movements of the table while the fingers of the 
sitters rest upon it are ascribed to similar causes The 
tilting of the table on the side furthest away from the 
operator can also be explained by muscular action But 
vibrations m the wood of the table, or its levitation under 
the fingers, or, to a still greatei extent, Us rotation without 
contact of the operator's hands, he attnbutcs to a force 
emanating from the body, and, in the latter ease, capable 
of acting at a distance by means of ether-waves This 
force, the result of a (cicbral disturbance, is greater than 
that of the muscles, as is seen by the levitation of tables 
so weighted that the combined muscular strength of the 
operators would not suffice to lift it To the dictating of 
messages and other intelligent manifestations he would 
also give an origin in this psychic forte, which is perhaps 
identical with Thury’s " ectemc " forte, or "psychotic}," 
and which is obedient to the will and desires, or even, in 
some cases, the sub-conscious will of the operator. The 
hypothesis of spirits lit' titles not consider necessary. It 
is possible, however, that fraud may have crept into the 
stance s of M. Elammanon, as it has done in so many other 
cases. And there are those among the most profound 
students of psychic icscarch who find in unconscious 
muscular action and deliberate fraud a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of the phenomena 

Taboo, Tabu or Tapu : A Polynesian word meaning " pro¬ 
hibited " and signifying a prohibition enforced by religious 
or magical power, which has come to be applied to similar 
usages among savage peoples all over the world. Taboo, or 
prohibition is enforced m the cast's of sacred things and 
unclean things. In the first instance, the taboo is placed 
on the object because of the possession by it of inherent 
mysterious power. But, taboo may be imposed by a chief 
or priest. It aims at the protection of important individ¬ 
uals ; the safeguarding of the weak, women, children and 
slaves from the magical influence of more highly-placed 


individuals ; against danger incurred by handling or 
coming in contact with corpses ; or eating certain foods ; 
and the securing of human beings against the power of 
supernatural agencies, or the depredations of thieves. 
Taboo may also be sanctioned by social use oi instinct. 
The violation of a taboo makes the ottendcr himself taboo, 
for it is eharaeteiistie of the taboo fliaf it is tiaiismis 1 able, 
but can be thrown oft by magical or punhcatory cere¬ 
monies It may last for a short period, or be imposed in 
perpetuity It m.iy be said, generally speaking, that 
the* practice of taboo was instituted through human instinct 
fot human convenience This applies of course merely to 
the mo'll simple type of taboo. It is, for example, for¬ 
bidden to reap 01 steal the patch of com dedicated to an 
agricultural deity, for the simple reason that his wrath 
would be incurred by so doing Similarly it is taboo to 
devour the flesh of the totem animal of the tube, except 
in special circumstances with the object of achieving 
communion with him It is taboo to interfere in any 
manner with the affairs of the shamans or medicine-men : 
this again is a type of the imposed taboo for the convenience 
of a certain caste It is prohibited to marry a woman of 
the same totem as oneself, as all the members of a totemic 
band are Supposed to be consanguineous, and such a union 
might incur the wrath of the patron deity A very strict 
taboo is put upon the beholding of certain ritual instru¬ 
ments belonging to some barbarian tribes, but this only 
applies to women and uninitiated men the reason for 
such taboo would be that it was Ccuisideied degradation for 
women to behold sacred implements. 7 aboo, if it does not 
spring directly from the system known as tntemism, was 
strongly influenced by it -that is, many intiicate taboos 
arose from the totenuc system We have also the taboo 
of the sorcerer, which in effect is merely a spell placed upon 
a ceitain object, which makes it become useless to others. 
Taboo, or its remains, is still to be found in strong iorce 
even in the most civilised communities, and from its use 
the feeling of reverence for ancient institutions and those 
who represent them is undoubtedly derived. 

Tadebtsois : Spirits believed in by the Samoyeds. (Sec 
Siberia.) 

Tadibe : The name for a Samoyed magician (.Sec Siberia.) 

Taigheirm : A magical sacrifice' of cats to the infernal spirits, 
formerly practised in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
Kind It is believed to have been originally a ceremony of 
sacrifice to the' subterranean gods, imported front more 
noitheni lands, winch became in Christian times ail invoca¬ 
tion of infernal spirits The word “ Taigheirm " signdies 
cither an armoury, or the cry of a cat, according to the 
sense' m which it is used A elesniption of the ceremony, 
which must be performed with black cats, is given in 
Horst’s I)eiiteroscopy : k ‘ Aftei the cats were dedicated to 
all the devils, and put into a magieo-sympatlietic con¬ 
dition by the shameful things done to them, and the 
agony occasioned them, one of them was at once put upon 
the spit, and, amid terrific bowlings, roasted before a slow 
fire. The moment that the howls of one tortured cat 
ceased in death, another was put upon the spit, for a 
minute of interval must not take place if they would control 
hell , and this continued for the four entire days and nights. 
If the exon ist could hold it out still longer, and even till 
his physical powers were absolutely exhausted, he must 
do so ” When the horrible utes had been continued for a 
time the demons began to appear in the shape of black 
cats, who mingled their dismal cries with those of the 
unfortunate sacrifices At length a cat appeared of 
larger size and more frightful aspect than the others, and 
the time had come foi the exorcist to make known hin 
demands Usually he asked for the gift of second sight, 
but other rewards might be asked for and received. The 
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last Taigheirm was said to have been held in Mull about 
the noddle of the seventeenth century. The exorcists were 
Allan Maclean and his assistant Lachlain Maclean, both 
of whom received the second sight. Of this particular 
ceremony Horst says : “ The infernal spirits appeared 

some m the early progress of the sacrifices, m the shape of 
black cats. The first who appeared during the sacrifice, 
after they had cast a furious glance at the saenfues, said-- 
Lachlain Oer, that is, * Injurer of Pats ' Allan, the chief 
operator, warned Lachlain, whatever he might see or hear, 
not to waver, but to keep the spit incessantly turning 
At length the cat of monstrous appeared ; and after 
it had set up a horrible howl, said to Lachlain Oer, that if 
lie did not cease before their hugest brother came he would 
never see the fact 1 of Clod Lachlain answered that he 
would not cease till he had finished his work if all the 
devils m hell tame At the end of the fourth dav, there 
sat on the end of the beam m the roof of the barn a black 
cat with fire-flaming eyes, and there was heard a terrific 
howl quite across the straits of Mull into Mo we it ” By 
this time the elder of the two nun was quite exhausted, 
and sank down in a swoon, but the younger was sufficiently 
self-possessed to ask for wealth and prosperity, which both 
received throughout their life-time Shortly before* this, 
Cameron of Locluel received at a Taighemn a small silver 
shoe which, put on 1 he foot of a new-born son of his family, 
would give courage and fortitude to the child One* boy, 
however, had at his birth, a foot too large for the shoe, 
a defect inherited from Ins mother, who was not a Cameron. 
His lack of the magu.allv bestowed courage was apparent at 
Sheriffmuir, where he fled before the etumv 
Tales of Terror, by Matthew Lewis {See Fiction, Occult 
English.)* 

Talisman : An inanimate object which is supposed to possess 
a supernatural capacity of conferring benefits or powers 
in contradistinction to the amulet (q v ), the purpose of 
which is to ward off evil. It was usually a disc of metal 
or stone engraved with astrological or magical figures. 
Talismans were common m ancient Egypt and Babylon. 
The virtues of astrologic.il talismans weie as follows : The 
astrological figure of Mercury, engraven upon silver, which 
is the corresponding metal, and according to the pre¬ 
scribed rites, gave su( cess in Merchandise , tli.it of Mars 
gave victory to the soldier , that of Venus, beauty, and 
so of the rest. All such talismans likewise are more power¬ 
ful in the hour of their planet's ascendency Their are 
three general varieties of these potent charms : i The 
astronomical, having the characters of the heavenly signs 
or constellations. 2 The magical, with extraordinary 
figures, superstitious words, or the names of angels 3 The 
mixed, engraven with celestial signs and barbarous words 
To these, Eosbrook, 111 his Encxclopcrdia of A ntiqmties, 
adds tw T o others :—4. The sigilla planetavum, composed of 
Hebrew numeral letters, used by astrologers and fortune¬ 
tellers ; and 5. Hebrew names and (harm tors As an 
example of the most powerful of the latter, may be men¬ 
tioned the sacred name of Jehovah The famous tephillm 
or phylacteries, used m Jewish devotion, and winch were 
bound 011 the head, the arm, and the hand, may be regarded 
as talismans , and they were the subject of many traditional 
ceremonies. We may also mention the mozuzoth or 
schedules for door-posts, and another article of this des¬ 
cription mentioned in the following quotation from the 
Talmud Whoever lias the telpluilm bound to his 
head and arm, and the tsitsith thrown over his garments, 
and the mezuza fixed on Ins door-post, is protected from 
sin.” 

Writing of talismans in Ins Occult Sciences, Mr. A. E. 
Waite says : 

” Is The Talisman of the Sun must be composed of a 


pure and fine gold, fashioned into a circular plate, and 
well polished on either side. A serpentine circle, enclosed 
by a pentagram must be engraved on the obverse side with 
a diamond-pointed graving tool. The reverse must bear 
a human head in the centre of the six-pointed star of 
Solomon, which shall itself be surrounded with the name 
of the solar intelligence Pt-Kht\ written in the characters 
of the Magi This talisman is supposed to insure to its 
bearer the goodwill of influential persons. It is a pre¬ 
served i\ c against death by heart disease, syncope, aneurism, 
and epidemic complaints It must be composed on a 
Sunday during the passage of the moon through Leo, and 
when that luminary is in a favourable aspect with Saturn 
and the Sun The consecration consists m the exposure 
of the talisman to the smoke of a perfume composed of 
cinnamon, incense, saffron, and red sandal, burnt with 
laurel-wood, and twigs of dessieated heliotrope, in a new 
chafing-dish, which must be ground intrt powder and buried 
in an isolated spot, after the operation is finished The 
talisman must he afterwards encased m a satchel of bright 
yellow silk, which must he fastened on the breast by an 
interlaced ribbon of the same material, tied 111 the form 
of a cross In all cases the ceremony should be preceded 
by the conjuration of the Four, to which the reader has 
already been referred. The form of consecration, accom¬ 
panied by sprinkling with holy water, may be rendered in 
the following manner 

** In the name of Elnfum, and by the spirit of the living 
waters, be thou unto me as a sign of light and a seal of will. 

' Presenting it to the smoke of the perfumes :—By 
tlie brazen serpent before which fell the serjients of tire, 
be thou unto me as a sign of light and a seal of will. 

" lhentiling ^even limes upon the talisman : -By the 
firmament and the spirit of the voice, be thou unto me as a 
sign of light and a seal of will 

‘ Lastly, when placing some grams of purified earth or 
salt upon the pentade . —In the name of the salt of the 
earth and by viitue of the Life eternal, be thou unto me 
as a sign of lighl and a stall of will. 

11 . The J ahsman of the Moon should be composed of 
a circular ami well-polished plate of the purest silver, being 
of the dimensions of an ordinary medal. The image of a 
crescent, ent lust'd in a pentagram, should be graven on the 
obveise side O11 the reverse side, a chalice must be 
encircled by the duadic seal of Solomon, ciu ompassed by 
the letters of the lunar genius Pi-Job This talisman is 
considered a piotettiou to travellers, and to sojourners 111 
strange lands It preserves from death by drowning, by 
epilepsy, bv diopsy, by apoplexy, and madness The 
dangers of a violent end which is predated by Saturnian 
aspects m horoscopes of nativity, may be removed by its 
means It should be composed 011 a Monday, when the 
moon is passing through the first ten degrees of Eapricornus 
or Virgo, and is also well aspectod with Saturn. Its con¬ 
secration consists 111 exposure to a pm fume composed of 
white sandal, camphor, aloes, amber, and pulverised seed 
of cucumbei, burnt with dessuated stalks of mugwort, 
moonwort, and ranunculus, m a new e-iithea chafing-dish, 
whn h must be retimed, after the operation, into powder, 
and buried 111 a deserted spot. The talisman must be 
sewn up in a satchel of white silk, and lixed on the breast by 
a ribbon of the same colour, interlaced and tied 111 the form 
of a cross 

“ III. 'The Talisman of Mars must be composed of a 
well-polished circular plate of the finest iron, and of the 
dimensions of an ordinary medal. The symbol of a sword 
in the centre of a pentagram must be engraved on the 
obverse suit* A lion’s head surrounded by a six-pointed 
star must appear on the reverse face, with the letters of the 
name Erotosi, the planetary genius of Mars, above the 
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Outer angles. This talisman passes as a preservative 
against all combinations of enemies. It averts the chance 
Of death in brawls and battles, in epidemics and fevers, 
a j*d by corroding ulcers. It also neutralizes the peril of a 
Violent end as a punishment for crime when it is foretold 
m the horoscope of the nativity. 

This talisman must be composed on a Tuesday, during 
the passage of the moon through the ten first degrees of 
Aries or Sagittarius, and when, moreover, it is favourably 
aspected with Saturn and Mars. The consecration consists 
in its exposure to the smoke of a perfume composed of dried 
absinth and rue, burnt in an earthen vessel which has 
never been previously used, and which must be broken into 

r wder, and buried m a secluded place, when the operation 
completed, finally, the talisman must be sewn up in a 
satchel of red silk, and fastened on the breast with ribbons 
Of the same material folded and knotted in the form of a 
cross. 

IV. The Talisman of Mercury must be formed of a 
circular plate of fixed quicksilver, or according to another 
account of an amalgam of silver, mercury, and pewter, of 
the dimensions of an ordinary meiltfl, well-polished on both 
sides. A winged caducous, having two serpents twining 
about it, must be engraved in the centre of a pentagram 
on the obverse side. The other must bear a dog’s he.ul 
within the star of Solomon, the latter being sunoumled 
with the name of the planetary genius, Pi-I lermes, written in 
the alphabet of the Magi. This talisman must be < omposed 
on a Wednesday, when the moon is passing through the 
ten first degrees of Gemini or Scorpio, and is well aspected 
with Saturn and Mercury The consei ration consists m 
its exposure to the smoke of a perfume composed of ben¬ 
zoin, macis, and s to rax, burnt with tile dried stalks of the 
lily, the narcissus, fumitory, and marjolane, placed in a 
clay chafing-dish which has never been devoted to any 
other purpose, and which must, after the completion of 
the task, be reduced to powder and buried in an undisturbed 
place. The Talisman of Mercury is judged to be a defence 
in all species of commerce and business industry Buried 
under the ground m a house of commeice, it will draw 
customers and prosperity It preserves all who wear it 
from epilepsy and madness It averts death by murder 
and poison ; it is a safeguard against the sc hemes of treason 
and it procures prophetic dreams when it is worn on the 
head during sleep. It is fastened on the breast by a nbbon 
of purple silk folded and tied m the foim of a cross, and 
the talisman is itself enclosed in a satchel of the same 
material. 

“V. The Talisman of Jupiter must be formed of a 
circular plate of the purest Lnghsh pewter, having the 
dimensions of an ordinaly medal, and being highly polished 
on cither side. The image of a four-pointed crown in the 
centre of a pentagram must be engraved on the obverse 
side. Oil the other must be the head of an eagle m tlie 
Centre of the six-pointed star of Solomon, which must be 
surrounded by the name of the planetary genius Pi-Zeous, 
written in the arcane alphabet 

“ This talisman must be composed on a Thursday, 
during the passage of the moon through the first ten 
degrees of Libra, and when it is also m a favourable aspot t 
with Saturn and Jupiter The consecration consists in 
its exposure to the smoke of a perfume < omposed of incense, 
ambergris, balm, gram of Paradise, sallron, and rnacis, 
which is the second coat of the nutmeg These must be 
burnt with wood of the oak,poplar, fig tree, and pomegranate, 
and placed in a new earthen dish, which must be ground 
into powder, and buried m a quiet spot, at the end of the 
ceremony. The talisman must be wrapped in a satchel of 
sky-blue silk, suspended on the breast by a ribbon of the 
same material, folded and fastened in the form of a cross. 


“The Talisman of Jupiter is held to attract to the wearer 
the benevolence and sympathy of everyone. It averts 
anxieties, favours honourable enterprises, and augments 
well-being in proportion to social condition. It is a pro¬ 
tection against unforeseen accidents, and the perils of a 
violent death when it is threatened by Saturn in the horo¬ 
scope of nativity It also preserves from death by affec¬ 
tions of the liver, bv inflammation of the lungs, and by that 
cruel affection of the spinal marrow, which is termed tabes 
dorsalis in medicine 

“ VI The 'Talisman of Venus must be formed of a 
circular plate of purified and well-polished copper It 
must be of the ordinary dimensions of a medal,, perfectly 
polished on both its sides. It must bear on the obverse 
face the letter G inscribed in the alphabet of the Magi, and 
enclosed in a pentagram A dove must be engraved on 
the reverse, m the centre of the six-pointed star, which 
must be surrounded by the letters wlneh compose the 
name, of the planetary Genius Suroth This talisman must 
be composed on a Friday, during the passage of the moon 
through the first ten degrees of Taurus or Virgo, and when 
that luminary is well aspected with Saturn and Venus. Its 
cousei ration consists m its exposure to the smoke of a 
perfume composed of violets and roses, burnt with olive 
wood m a new earthen chafing-dish, which must be ground 
into powder at the i>ml of the operation and buried in a 
solitary spot. The talisman must, finally, be sewn up m a 
sati hel of green or rose-t oluured silk, which must be 
fastened on the bieast by a band of the same material, 
folded and tied m the form of a < mss 

The Talisman of Venus is ;u< milled with extraordinary 
power m cementing the bonds of love, and harmony between 
husbands and wives It averts from those who wear it the 
spite and mat lunations of hatred It preserves women 
from the terrible and fatal diseases which are known as 
cancer It averts from both men and women all danger 
of death, to whit h they may be at cidentally or purposely 
exposed It counterbalances the unfortunate presages 
which may appear m the horoscope of nativity. Its last 
and most singular quality is its power to change the ani¬ 
mosity of an enemy into a hive and devotion which will be 
proof against ('very temptation, and it rests on the stile 
condition that such a person should be persuaded to 
partake of a liquid in which the talisman has been dipped. 

k VII The l ahsman of S iturn must be composed of a 
circular plate of refined and purified lead, being of the 
dimensions of an ordinary medal, elaborately polished. 
On the obverse sule must be engraven with tile diamond- 
pointed tool winch is requisite in all these tahsmamc 
operations, the image of a sickle enclosed in a pentagram. 
The reveise side must bear a bull’s head, enclosed in the 
star of Solomon, ami surrounded by the mysterious letters 
which compose, in the alphabet of the Magi, the name 
of the planetary Genius Toitiphd. The person who is 
intended to wear this talisman must engrave it himself, 
without witnesses, and without taking any one into his 
confidence. 

“ This talisman must be composed on a Saturday when 
the moon is pas-mg through the lust ten degrees of Taurus 
or Capricorn, and is favourably aspected with Saturn It 
must be consecrated by exposure to the smoke of a perfume 
composed of alum, assa-fnetida, cammonee, and sulphur, 
which must be burnt with cypress, the wood of the ash 
trot', and sprays of black hellebore, m a new earthen 
chafing-dish, which must be reduced into powder at the 
end of the performance, and buried in a deserted place. 
The talisman must, finally, be sewn up in a satchel of 
black silk and fastened on the fircast with a ribbon of the 
same material, folded and tied in the form of a cross. The 
Talisman of Saturn was affirmed to be a safeguard against 
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death by apoplexy and cancer, decay in the bones, con¬ 
sumption, dropsy, paralysis, and decline , it was also a 
preservative against the possibihtv of being entombed in a 
trance, against the danger of violent death by sceret crime, 
poison, or ambush. If the head of the army in war-time 
were to lniry the Talisman of Saturn in a pi,ice whit li it was 
feared might fall into the hands of the enemy, the limit 
assigned by the presence of the talisman could not be over¬ 
stepped by the opposing host, whu h would speedily with¬ 
draw in discouragement, or m the face of a determined 
assault.” (See Ceremonial Magic.) 

Talmud, The: From the Hebrew humid, to learn; the 
name of the great code of Jewish < ivd and canonical law. 
It is divided into two portions the IMishmt and the 
Genuwa ; the former constituted the text and the latter 
was a commentary and supplement Hut besides being 
the basis of a legal code, it is also a collection of Jewish 
poetry and legend. The Mishna is a development of the 
laws contained in the Pentateuch It is divided into sx 
sedanni or orders, each containing a number of trac tates, 
which arc again divided into pevaqim or chapters The 
sedanm are: (i) Zermm, which deals with agriculture*; 
(2) Moi'd, with festivals and saenlices , §4) S'a shim, with 
the law regarding women , (4) Xe:aqin, with civil law , 

(5) Qodashim, with the sacrificial law , and (b) I'ohoroth 
or Tah, with purifications The Mishna was supposed to 
ha\e been handed down by Kzra and to be 111 part 
the work of Joshua, David or Solomon, and originally 
communicated orally by the.* Deity in the time of Moses. 
There are two rec ensions — the Talmud of Jerusalem, and 
the Talmud of Babylon ; which latter besides tlie sedanm 
mentioned contains seven additional treatises which arc 
regarded as extra-canonical. The* first is suppos'd to have 
been finally edited towards the close of the* fourth century 
A.D , and the second by Rabbi Aslu, President of the 
Academy of Syro m Bnbvlmi, Somewhere in the fourth 
century. Though revised from tune to trine before then, 
both versions have been greatly corrupted through the 
interpolation of gross traditions The rabbinical decisions 
in the Mishna are entitled helacoth and the traditional 
narratives haggadah. The cosmogony of the Talmud 
assumes that the universe has been developed by means 
of a series of cataclysms : world after world was destroyed 
until the Creator made the present globe and saw that it was 
good- In the wonderful treatise on the subjei t by 1 )eut t h 
which first appeared in the Quarterly Remey in 1807, and 
is reprinted 111 his Literary Remains, the following passage 
appears : — 

“ The how of the creation was not mere m,'tt»*r of sp *< il¬ 
lation. The co-operation of angels, who>e existence was 
warranted by Scripture, and a whole hieiaichv of whom 
had been built up under Persian inHuetice % was 
distinctly denied In a discussion about the day of their 
creation, it is agreed on all hands that there were no augv Is 
at first, lest men might say, ' Michael spanned out the 
firmament on the south, and Gabriel to the north ' There 
is a distinct foreshadowing of the Gnostic J kmnurgos — 
that antique link between the Divine Spirit and the wm Id 
of matter—to be found in the Talmud What with Plato 
were the Ideas, with Philo the Logos, with the Ixabalists 
the ‘ World of Aziluth,' what the Gnostic’s called more 
emphatically the wisdom (sophi ), or power (dunamis), and 
Plotinus the nous, that the* Talmudical authors call Meta- 
tion. There is a good deal, in the post captivity Talmud, 
about the Angels, borrowed fiom the Persian. The 
Archangels or Angelic princes arc; seven in number, and 
their Hebrew names and functions correspond almost 
exactly to those of their Persian prototypes. Then; are 
also hosts of ministering angels, the Persian Ya:atas, whose 
functions, besides that of being messengers, were two-fold—- 


to praise God and to be guardians of : man. In their 
first capacity they are daily created by God's breath out 
of a stream of fire that rolls its waves under the supernal 
throne. In their second, two of them accompany every 
man, and for every new good deed man acquires a new 
guardian angel, who always watches over his steps. When 
a righteous man died, three hosts of angels descend from 
the celestial battlements to meet him. One says (in 
the words of Scripture), 1 He shall go in peace’; the 
second takes up the; strain and says, ‘ Who has walked in 
righteousness ’ ; and the third concludes, 1 Let him come 
in peace and rest upon his bed ’ In like manner, when the 
wicked man passes away, three* hosts of wicked angels are 
ready to escort lum, but their address is not couched in any 
spirit of consolation or encouragement.” 

Tt would be impossible in this place to give a resume 
of the traditional matter contained in the Talmud Suffice 
it to sav that it is of great extent It has been considered 
bv sonic* author ides that a great many of the* traditional 
talcs have a magical basis, and that magical seeiets are 
contained m them , but this depends entirely upon the 
lutei predation put upon them, and the subject is one which 
necessitates the* closest possible study. 

Tam 0’ Shanter : (See Scotland.) 

Tannhauser : A media*v.d German legend which relates 
how a minstrel and knight of that name;, passing by the 
llorselbeig, or Hill of Venus, entered therein in answer to a 
call, and remained there* with the; enchantress, living an 
unholy life* After a time lie* grew weary of sm, and 
longing to 1 rtui n to clean living, he; foiswore the worship 
of Venus and left her He then made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, to ask pardon of tlu* Pope, blit when he was told 
by Urban IV., himselt that the papal statf would as soon 
blossom .is such a sinner as Tannhauser be forgiven, he 
returned to Venus Three days later, the Pope's statt did 
actually b’ussom, and he* sent messengers into every country 
to find tin* despairing minstrel, but to no purpose, Tann¬ 
hauser had disappeared 'The story has a mythological 
basis which lias been laid over by meducval Christian 
thought, and the original hero of which has been displaced 
by a more* modem pe» s Souag<‘, just as the; Venus of the 
existing lege 1 el is the mythological Venus only in name. 
She* m 1 oillv the Lady llolda, a German rarth-goddc.ss. 
Tannhaascr was a minnesinger ” or love-minstrel of the 
middle ot tin* thirteenth culture lie was very popular 
among the mimic augers of thd tunc* and the restless and 
intemperate life he ltd probibly marked lain out as the 
hero of such a legend as has been recounted, lie was the; 
authoi ot many ballads of considerable excellence, which 
.Lie published in the second part of the* ‘ Minnesinger” 
(Von dc;r Hagen, Leipsie, iSjH) and 111 the sixth volume of 
Haupt's Zcilsihrift jur deutsches Althcrtum The most 
authentic version of this legend is given in Uhland’s 
elite lenh uml nmLrdeiits>Jv‘ Volk'-hedcr (Stuttgart, 1845) 

Tappan-Richmond, Mrs. Cora L. V. : IVihaps the best known 
ot all the inspirational .speakers who have appeared since 
the beginning of the spiritualidu movement As a child 
Mrs i appdft'Richmond -then Miss Scott —spent some 
time* m the llopednle Community (q v ), so that she was 
early initiated into tlu; mysteries of spiritualism. At the 
age; of sixteen she* went to New Volk, and became an 
‘ inspired ” lecturer on spirit ualisin, in which capacity 
she soon became famous throughout Ainenca. (aiming 
to Britain 111 18/} she was warmly received by the spiritual¬ 
ists m this country, and lor a number of years gave freqeunt 
trance disc ourses, clnr.ictei ised by their rhythm and fluency, 
and the* comparative clarity of their ideas. 

Tarot, or Tarots, IS the French name* for a species of playing- 
cards, originally used for the purpose of divination, and 
still employed by fortune-tellers. Tarot cards, however. 
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form part of an ordinary pack in certain countries of 
southern Europe, whence the name of tarocchi given to an 
Italian game. Thu derivation of the word is un< ertam. 
One suggestion is th.it these cards were so called because 
they were tarotees on the hick ; that is, marked with plain 
or dotted lines crossing diagonally Confirmation of this 
theory may be found m tin* German form of the word ; 
a tarock-kaite being a caul chequered on the back Not 
improbably, however, there is here a confusion between 
cause and effect 

Du 1 ’ lloste Ranking, who dismisses as " obviously 
woithless ” the explan of Count do Gobelin, Vaillant 

and Mathers, refers the name to the Hungarian Gipsy tar, a 
pac k of < ards, and thence to the 1 Iindustam tar it file figures 
on these cards are emblematic* and are believed by many 
to einhodv the esoteric religion of ancient Egypt and India , 
but cm this subject there is mm h different e of opinion 

The tarot puck most in use,” observes Ran long, k con¬ 
sists of seventy-eight cards, of which twenty-two aie more 
properly known as the tarots, and are considered as the 
“ keys ’ of the tarot , these correspond with the twenty- 
two letters of the llebiew alphabet, oi, at cording to 
E'ulromuer and to Mai gag la, with the alphabet <>l the 
Magi' The suits are four, wand s, sceptres, or tilths, 
answering to diamonds ; cups, chalices, or gobht% answering 
to hearts , swords, answering to spades , money, circles, 
or pentodes, answering to clubs Each suit consists of 
fourteen cauls, the ace, and nine others, and font court 
cards- king, queen, knight, and knave. The four at cs 
form the keys of then respective suits ” As already 
indicated, the twenty-two "keys of the tarot," winch 
consist of various emblematic figures, ate assumed to be 
hieroglyphic symbols of the occult meanings of the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet , or, alternatively, ” the alphabet 
of the Magi ” " Immense antiquity is claimed for these 

symbols,” observes Ranking * Alhette or (by trans¬ 
position) Etteilla, a French mystic of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, ascribed their origin to Hernuu Ttisrue- 
gistus, under the name of J'he Hook oj 1 'hoth, or / he (iolden 
Booh of Hermes Others have sought to identify the tarot 
with the sibylline leaves 1 " Raymond Lully (i 2/0 -1} 13) 
is said to liave based his great work, .1 rs General is sine 
Magna, on the application of the occult philosophy ion* 
tamed in the tarot 

The idea that the tarot was introduced into Europe by the 
Gypsies appears to have been fust broached by Vaillant, 
who had lived for many \ear\s among (he Gypsies, by 
whom he was mstiucted 111 their traditional loie Much of 
the information thus obtained is incorporated in Lrs 
Homes, his tour vraie dcs runs Bohnmens (c 1853), f a 
Bible de s Bo he minis (1800), and l a Clef Magnpie de la 
Fiction rt du Juut (1863). Vaillant’s tliuory has been fully 
accepted by a French writer, ‘ Rapns,” who published 111 
1880 l.c tarot des Bohnmens. ' Le Plus Anc.ien Litre du 
Monde .describing it as la tlcf ahso/ur de la science ouulte ” 
“ The Gypsies possess a Bible,” he asserts , " >es, tins 

card game (ailed the lurid which the Gypsies possess is 
the Bible of Bibles. It is a marvellous book, as Count 
de Gebelin and especially Vaillant have realized Under 
the names of Tarot, Thora, Rot.'i, this game has formed 
successively the basis of the synthetic teaching of all the 
ancient peoples 

Although it may not be possible to accept this dictum 
in its entirety, it is of interest to note that Ranking con¬ 
cludes that these and all othei playing-cards were intro¬ 
duced into Europe by the Gypsies " I would submit,’ 
he says, writing in tcjo 8, " that from internal evidence wo 
may deduce that the tarots were introduced by a race 
speaking an Indian dialect ; that the form of the Pope 
(as portrayed in the tarots) shows they had been long in a 


country wheie the orthodox Eastern Church predominated ; 
and the form of head dress of the kmg, together with the 
shape of the eagle on the shield, show-, that this was governed 
by Russian Grand Dukes, who had not yet assumed the 
Imperial insignia Thu seein-. to me conlii matory of the 
widespread belief that it is to the Gypsies we art' indebted 
for our knowledge of playing cards ” It will be seen that 
this conclusion is leased upon independent judgment. 
As early, however, as 1803 —two years after the appearance 
of Vaillant’s last book —E S Taylor supported the same 
hypothesis in his History of Playing Cards Willshire 
[Descriptive Catalogues of Cards m the British Museum, 1877) 
controverts Taylor’s com lusioii, on the ground that 
"whether the Zmgun be of Egyptian or Indian origin, 
they did 110L appear m Europe before iq 17, when cards 
had been known for sonic' time ” But this objection is 
nullified by the 1 t.nl that the presence of Gypsies, in Europe 
is now plaeed at a date' consideiably anterior to 1 117. 
There was, for example, a well-established feuditm Ann- 
ganorum, or Gypsy barony, m the island of Coifu in the 
fourteenth <enters 

To examine m detail the various emblematic' figure's of the 
tarot would demand a dispropoi tionate amount of spare. 
Ranking’s rein nice to the* Pope and the Kmg points to 
two of these twenty-two figures The others arc' ■ the 
Female Pope, the Oueen, Osins Triumphant, The Wheel 
of Fortune, Just ire, Prudence, Temperance, Strength, 
Marriage, The IMulosopher, The' Juggler, Death, The Devil, 
The Fool, The Lightrmig-sfru< k lower, The Sun, The 
Moon, The Star, The l 'inverse, 'The Last Judgment There 
is great diversity of opinion, even among " initiate's,” as 
to the meaning of these symbols They are very fully 
discussed in the work of Papus ” already cited, to 
which the reader is .specially referred Du the whole, 
there is much to he said m fivour of the theory that the 
origin of the tarot is traceable* to the esoteric philosophy of 
the schools of ancient Egypt and Chaldea, by whatever 
means it has found its wa\ into Europe 

In addition to the works already cited, see Le Monde 
J'rumUf, by Count de Gobelin, Vol VIII , Pans, 1781 ; 
Jrs Origines dcs (mrtts a jouti, by Merlin, Paris, i8oe) ; 
The tarot, by Mathers, London, 1888, L'Artde V irer lcs 
Cartes, by Magus, Paris, 18(35, , / e wallartismc , by Margistta, 
Gienoble, j8«^, Magic, by Boingeat, Paris, 1805; 
Les XXI l lames Ilerm tufurs du 1 arol, by Ealconmer, 
Paris, i8c)b , A E Waite, Key to the 'Tarot, 1010 , and J. 
W Biocbe-Inne-., 1 he Tarot Cards, 111 the "(>< cult Review" 
for February, loro Dwid Mac Ritcihh 

Tatwic Yoga: meaning k The Silence of Breath” 'I lie 
title’ of a little book translated fiom the San.su it some; 
years ago by the Pandit Rama Prasad The " breath 
referred to is the lito-giving breath of Brahman, and in it 
are contained the live elementary pnnciplcs of nntuto, 
corresponding to the live* senses of man These principles 
are know as Tatwas, and of them the body is composed. 
The knowledge of the Tatwas is believed to confer wonder¬ 
ful power ; ami to this end all undertakings must be com¬ 
menced at times which are known to be propitious from 
the movements of the 'Tatwas m the body An important 
method of yoga practice is given in the book, which will 
certainly assure marvellous results 
Taurabolmin : (Ve Mithraic Mysteries.) 

Taxil, Leo : The pseudomim of M Gain icl Jogaud-Pagcs, who 
in Jus works The Brethren of the J/tree Points and Are 
there Women in Lrennasonrv t> lias accused the Masonic 
Fraternity of the practice of Satanism and sorcery His 
assertions ate oi the; most debatable dcserijition 

Tears on Shutters : It is mentioned in Pennant’s Tour that 
111 some parts of Scotland it was the custom, on the death of 
any person of distinction, to paint on the doors and window- 
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shutters white tadpole-like shapes, on a black ground. 
These were intended to represent tears , and were a sign of 
general mourning. 

Telekinesis : A term denoting the hypothetical faculty of 
moving material objects by thought alone The move¬ 
ment of objects without contact—a frequent phenomenon 
of the seance-room, including in its wider sense rappmgs, 
table-tiltings, levitations, the conveyance of apport s, 
practically all material phenomena, with the possible 
exception of materialisation--is exceeding difficult of 
explanation on rational grounds, and the attempt to 
explain it thus, without the intervention of discarnate 
spirits, has given rise to the telekinetic theory, which holds 
that all these varied feats are a( comphshed by the thoughts 
of medium and sitters, independent of muscular energy, 
whether direct or indirect How thought can possibly 
act in this immediate way on inanimate matter is beyond 
comprehension in our present state of knowledge. The 
evidence for telekinesis is very much less than, say, that for 
telepathy. The telekinetic theory is akin to th it offered 
by the magnetists, who regarded a Huidic or energetic 
emanation as the cause of the movements. 

Telepathy : Of the various branches of psychic phenomena 
there is none which engages more serious attention at the 
present day than telepathy or thought transference The 
idea of inter-commumcation between brain and brain, by 
other means than that of the ordinary sense-channels, is a 
theory deserving of the most careful consideration, not 
only in its simple aspect as a claimant for recognition as an 
important scientific fact, but also because there is practically 
no department of psychic phenomena on which it has not 
some bearing. To take one instance—a few decades ago 
the so-called “ rationalist ” view of ghosts was simply 
that supernatural phenomena did not exist, but now a 
telepathic explanation is offered, more or less tentatively, 
by an ever-increasing body of intelligent opinion There 
are those who, while admitting the genuineness of psychic 
phenomena are yet satisfied that pure psychology provides 
a field sufficiently wide for their researches, and who are 
loath to extend its boundaucs to include an unknown 
spuit-world where research becomes a hundred-fold more 
difficult. To such students the theory of telepathy affords 
an obvious way of escape from that element of the super¬ 
natural to which they are opposed, since it is generally 
agreed that in seeking an explanation of thought trans¬ 
ference it is a physical process which must lie looked for 
In the words of Sir William Crookes . " It is known that 
the action of thought is accompanied by certain molecular 
movements in the brain, and here we have physical vibra¬ 
tions capable from their extreme minuteness of acting direct 
on individual molecules, while their rapidity approaches 
that of the internal and external movements of the atoms 
themselves.” 

There is therefore nothing to render the theory of thought- 
vibrations impossible, or even improbable, though the 
difficulty of proving it has yet to be overcome We have, 
however, to contend with the fact that in many cases on 
record the most vivid impressions have been transmitted 
from a distance, thus showing that the distinctness of the 
impression does not necessarily decrease in proportion as 
the distance becomes greater. In this case we must cither 
conclude that there are other factors to be taken into 
account, such as the varying intensity of the impression, 
and the varying degress of sensitiveness in the percipient, 
or we must conclude, as some authorities have done, that 
telepathic communication goes direct from one mind to 
another, irrespective of distance, just as thought can travel 
to the oppostie side of the globe with as much ease as it can 
pass to the next room Other authorities claim th.it the 
transmission of thought is on a different plane from any 


physical process, though, as the action of thought itself 
has a physical basis, it is difficult to uriderstand why a 
supernatural explanation should be thought necessary in 
the case of telepathy. In the former connection it may be 
remarked that trivial circumstances can be transmitted to 
a percipient near at hand, while as a rule only the more 
intense and violent impressions are received from a dis¬ 
tance The question whether the telepathic principle is 
diffusive, and spreads equally in all directions, or whether 
it can be projected directly toward one individual, ts still 
a vexed one If it be in the form of ethereal vibrations, 
it would certainly seem easier to regard it as diffusive. 
On the other hand, practical experience has shown that 
in many instances, even when acting from a distance, it 
affects only one or two individuals. However, this might 
be explained naturally enough by the assumption that each 
transmitter requires a special receiver— t c., a mind in 
sympathy with itself But as yet no explanation is 
forthcoming, and the most that can be done is to suspend 
judgment for the present, knowing that only the possi¬ 
bility, or, at most, the likelihood, of such a mode of com¬ 
munication has been proved, and that of its machinery 
nothing can be said beyond the vaguest surmise. 

The theory of thought transference is no new one Like 
gravitation, it is a daughter of the hoary science of astrology, 
but while gravitation is a full-grown fact, universally 
accepted of science, telepathy, in its scientific aspect, is as yet 
an infant, and a weakling at that However, it is not 
difficult to understand how both should spring from 
astrology, nor to tract' the connection between them The 
wise men of ancient days supposed the stars to radiate an 
invisible influence which held them together m their course, 
and which affected men and events on our planet, receiving 
in their turns some subtle emanation from the earth and its 
inhabitants From this idea it was but a step to assume 
that a radiant influence, whether magnetic or otherwise, 
passed from one human being to another. The doctrine 
of astral influence was shared by Paracelsus and his alchem¬ 
ist ic successors until the epoch of Sir Isaac Newton, whose 
discovery of the law of gravitation brought the age of 
astrology to a close To the conception of magnetic 
influence colour was lent by the practices of Mesiner, and 
his followers, who ascribed to the “ magnetic fluid ” the 
phenomena of hypnosis. The analogy between the 
mysterious and inexplicable force binding worlds together 
and the subtle influence joining mind with mind is suffici¬ 
ently obvious, but the difficulty is that while gravitation 
may be readily demonstrated, and never fails to give 
certain definite results, experiments in telepathy reveal 
the phenomena only m the most spasmodic fashion and 
cannot be depended upon to succeed even under the most 
favourable conditions Nevertheless such systematized 
experiments as have been conducted from time to time 
have more than justified the interest which has been dis¬ 
played m telepathy Science, wh cli had so long held herself 
aloof from hypnosis, was not desirous of repeating her error 
m a new connec tion In r88z the Society for Psychical l\e- 
scarch (q v ) came into being, numbering among its members 
some of the most distinguished men m the country. It 
had for its object the elucidation of the so-called " super¬ 
natural ” phenomena which were exciting so much popular 
interest and curiosity ; and foremost among these was 
the phenomenon of thought transference, or, .is it has since 
bet'ii christened, telepathy. Viewing their subject in a 
purely scientific light, ft uned in the handling of evidence, 
and resolved to pursue truth with open and unbiassed 
minds, they did much to bring the study of psychic phenom¬ 
ena into a purer and more dignified atmosphere. They 
recognized the untrustwortluness of human nature in 
general, and the prevalence of fraud even where no object 
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was to be Rained but the gratification of a perverted vanity, 
and their experiments were conducted under the most rigid 
conditions, with every precaution taken against conscious 
or unconscious deception. Among the most valuable 
evidence obtained from experimental thought tiansference 
was that gleaned by Professor and Mrs. Sulgwick (q v.) 
from their experiments at Brighton in 1889-91. In this 
series the percipients—clerks and shop assistants— were 
hypnotized. Sometimes they were asked to visualize, on a 
blank card, an image or picture chosen by the agent At 
other times the agent would choose one of a bundle of 
cards numbered from 10 to go, and the percipient was 
required to state the number on the picked card, which 
was done correctly in a surprising number of 1 ases We 
find, curiously enough, that the results varied in proportion 
as the agent and percipient were near or far apart, and were 
materially affected by the intervention of a door, or even a 
curtain, between the two, but tins was ascribed to a lack of 
confidence on the part of the percipient, or to such physical 
causes as fatigue or ennui, rather than to tin; limited scope 
of the telepathic principle. On the whole we are justified 
in thinking that chance alone would not account for the 
number of correct replies given by the hypnotised subject 

Towards the end <>f the century a criticism was levelled 
at these experiments by Messis. Ilansen and Lehmann, of 
Copenhagen, whose belief it was that the phenomenon 
known as * subconscious whispering," together with 
hyper.esthesia on the part of the percipient, Would suffice 
to produce the results obtained by the Sidgwirks. Tins 
suggested explanation, while it does not (over the entire 
ground has some right to our consideration If hypnotism 
reveals so marvellous a refinement of the perceptions, may 
not some elements of hypcnesthesia linger 111 the sub¬ 
consciousness of the normal individual 7 If dreams contain 
111 the experience of almost eveiynne, such curious examples 
of deduction, may not the mental under-tan rent follow in 
waking moments a process of reasoning of which the higher 
const.ionsiless knows nothing ? It may, and it does. 
That "other self," which is never quite so ninth 111 tlic 
background as we imagine, sees and hears a thousand 
things of winch we are unconscious, and which come to the 
surface in dreams, it may be long afterwards ; and thcie is 
no reason to suppose that it might not see and hear indica¬ 
tions too slight to be jierreived 111 a gios.ser sphere of 
consciousness, and thus account for some cases of thought 
transference" On the other hand, we have evidences of 
telepathy acting at a distance where sub-conscious whisper¬ 
ing and hyperesthesia are obviously out of the question. 
Though hyperesthesia may be. advanced as a plausible 
explanation 111 some—01, indeed, 111 mail}--instances of 
telepathy, it cannot be accepted as a complete explanation 
unless it covers all cases, and that it certainly does not. 
So we must look elsewhere for the explanation, though it 
is not without reluctance that we quit a theory so admir¬ 
ably adapted to known conditions that it scarcely requires 
a stretching of established physiological laws to make 
telepathy tit as naturally as wireless telegraphy into the 
scheme of things 

As has been earlier mentioned, practically (‘very branch 
ot psychic phenomena would be vitally affected by the 
scientific proof of telepathy. Coincident dreams might, in 
the majority of cases, be easily explained away. The 
visions of the crystal-gazer, the trance-utterances 0/ the 
medium, could be accounted for in the same manner, to¬ 
gether with the occasional apparitions visiting the normal 
individual. Apparitions of the dead, however, do not so 
readily submit themselves to a telepathic explanation. If 
they are genuine apparitions, and not meaningless hallu¬ 
cinations, we must either admit that the impulse directing 
the impression comes from the surviving spirit of the 


deceased agent, nr that it was transmitted while he was 
yet alive. In the latter case we arc confronted with a 
difficulty—how to account for the time which may elapse 
between the death of the agent and the appearance of the 
vision. To bridge the g.ip I bus formed Mr Podmore (q v.), 
in his work on t elepathic llallurtnaiwus, has produced Ins 
theory of latent impressions, which successfully overcomes 
the difficulty. According to Mr Podmore, impressions 
transmitted from one mind to another may remain latent 
for a considerable time awaiting a favourable opportunity 
for development. Thus the appantiou of one who 
been dead for some time may result from an impression 
tiansmitted dining his lifetime, wlucli the percipient has 
ref allied, until a chance combination of ideas brings it mto 
the upper stratum of consciousness m the form of a hallu¬ 
cination Obviously the theory of latent impulsions may 
bear on other phenomena than that of apparitions, and 
servo to till in gaps which might otherwise remain blank. 

It is interesting to compare the tone of criticisms pro¬ 
nounced oil telepathy in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century with that whu h characterises latei utterances on 
the subject S( lencc is no longer ashamed to pursue her 
researches 111 psychic phenomena , thought transference 
no longer appears to intellectual people as a doubtful 
by-path of psychology, and the change argues that at least 
a fan attempt will be made to loach the truth of the 
matter 

t iteraiine . — Frank Podimne, Telepathic Hallucina¬ 
tions , 7 hr Natiu ahsation of the Supernatural, Appantums 
and Thought 7 tamfrtnice , F W II Myers, Human Per¬ 
sonality , A. Lang, Making of Religion ; F. Parish, 
Hallucination s and Illusion s , P. Gurney, Phantasms of 
the Living , Miss Goodrich Freer, Essays in Psychical 
Research , Pi oc reelings and Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research. M J 

Tellurism : A name applied by Kieser to Animal Magnetism 
(q v ) 

Temeraire, Charles A. : Duke of Burgundy lie disappeared 
after the battle of Morat ; and it was said by his chroniclers 
that he was earned oil by the devil, like Roderick. Some 
maintained, however, that he had withdrawn to a remote 
spot and bet ome a hermit 

Templars : The Knights 7 emplars of the Temple of Solomon 
were a militaiy older, founded by a Burgundian, Hugues 
de Payrts, and Godelfroi de St. Oincr, a French Knight, in 
11 iq, for the purpose of piotecling pilgrims journeying into 
the Holy Land They were soon joined by other knights, 
and a religious chivalry speedily gathered around this 
nucleus Baldwin 1 , King of Jerusalem, gave them as 
headquarters a poition of his palace, contiguous to a 
mosque which tradition asserted was pait of the Temple 
of Solomon, and from this building they took their designa¬ 
tion. One of the pui poses of the Society was to convert 
and render useful knights of ev il life, and so many of these 
entered the order, as to bring it under the suspicion of the 
Church, but there is every ieason to believe that its founders 
were instigated by motives of the deepest piety, and that 
they lived in a condition akin to poverty, notwithstanding 
the numerous gifts that were showered upon them, is the 
best proof of this They had propelly constituted officials, 
a Grand Master, knights, chaplains, sergeants, craftsmen, 
sensechals, marechals, and commanders. The order had 
its own clergy exempt from the juilsdiction of diocesan 
rule, and its chapters were held as a rule in secret, lhe 
dress of the brotherhood was a white mantle with a red 
cross for unmarried knights, and a black or brown mantle 
with a red cross for the others. The discipline was of the 
very strictest description and the food and clothing stipu¬ 
lated were rough and not abundant. By the middle of 
the twelfth century, the new order had got a footing in 
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nearly all the Lai in kingdoms of Christendom Us power 
grew apace, and its organisation became widespiead It 
formed, as it were, a nucleus of the Christian effort against 
the paganism of the east, and its history may be said to be 
that of the crusades Moreover it became a great trading 
corporation, the greatest commeriial agency between the 
cast and west, and as smh amassed immense wealth On 
the fall of the Latin kingdom in Palestine, the Templars 
had perforce to withdraw from that country, and although 
they continued to harass the Saracen power they made 
but little headway against it, and in reality appear to have 
undertaken commercial pursuits in preference to those of 
a more warlike character. When the Temple was at the 
apogee of its power, its success aroused the envv and avarice 
of Philip IV. of France, who commenced a series of attacks 
upon it The election of Pope Clement V , who was 
devoted to his interests, and a denunciation of the order for 
heresy and immorality ga\e Philip his chance For 
several generations before this time, strange stories had 
been circulating concerning the secret rites of the Templars 
which were assisted by the vei y strict privacy of these 
meetings, which were usually held at day-break with 
closely-guarded doors It was alleged that the most 
horrible blasphemies and indecencies took place at these 
meetings, that the cross was trampled under foot and spat 
upon, and that an idol named Bapbomet (q v ) (Raphe 
metws, baptism of wisdom) was adored, prevail the Devil 
in the shape of a black cat Other talcs told of the roasting 
of children, and the smearing of the idol with their burning 
fat, and other nonsense was wildly promulgated by the 
credulous and ignorant. A certain Esqman do Honan, 
pretended to betray the ‘ sea ret ” of the Templars to 
Philip, and they were denounced to the Inquisition ; and 
Jacques dc Molav, the Grand Master, who had been called 
from Cyprus to France, was arrested with one hundred 
and forty of his brethren in Paris and thrown into prison. 
A universal arrest of the Templars throughout France 
followed. The wretched knights were tortured cn masse, 
and as was usually the case, under such compulsion, con¬ 
fessed to the most grotesque crimes, and the most damning 
confession of all, was that of the Grand Master himself, who 
confessed that he had been guilty of denying Christ and 
spitting upon the Cross, but repudiated all charges of 
immorality in indignant terms 

The process dragged on slowly during more than three 
years, in consequence of the jealousies which arose among 
those who were more or less interested in its prosecution. 
The pope wished to bring it entirely under the jurisdiction 
of the church, and to have it decided at Rome The king, 
on the other hand, mistrusting the pope, end resolved on 
the destruction of the order, and that hoik 1 but himself 
should reap advantage of it, decided that it should be 
judged at Paris under his own personal influence The 
prosecution was directed by his ministers, Nogaret, and 
Engucrrand de Marigny. The Templars asserted their 
innocence, and demanded a fair trial ; but they found few 
advocates who would undertake their defence, and they 
were subjected to hardships and tortures which forced 
many of them into confessions dictated to them by their 
persecutors. During this interval, the pope's orders were 
earned into other countries, ordering the arrest of the 
Templars , and the seizure of their goods, and everywhere the 
same charges were brought against them, and the same 
means adopted to procure their condemnation, although 
they were not everywhere subjected to the same severity 
as in France. At length, m the spring of 131O, the grand 
process was opened in Paris, and an immense number of 
Templars, brought from all parts of the kingdom, under¬ 
went a public examination. A long act of accusation was 
read, some of the heads of which were, that the Templars, 


at their reception into the order, denied Christ (and some¬ 
times they denied expressly all the saints) declaring that he 
was not God truly, but a false prophet, a nun who had 
been punished for his erimes , that they had no hope of 
salvation thiough him ; that they always, at their initiation 
into the order, spit upon the eross, and trod it under foot ; 
that (hoy did this especially on Good Friday ; that they 
worshipped a certain eat, which sometimes appeared to 
them in their congregation ; that they did not believe in any 
of the Sacraments of the church ; that they took secret 
oaths which they were bound not to reveal ; that the 
brother who officiated at tin* reception of a new brother 
kissed the naked body of the latter, often m a very unbe¬ 
coming manner ; that each dilferent province of the order 
had its idol, which was a head, having sometimes three 
faces, and at ot hois only one , or sometimes a human skull ; 
these idols they worshipped in their chapters and congre¬ 
gations, believing that they had the power of making them 
rich, and of causing the trees to flourish, and the earth to 
become fruitful ; that they girt themselves with cools, with 
which these idols had been superstitiously touched ; that 
those who betrayed the sec lets of their order, or were 
disobedient, were thrown into prison, and often put to 
death , that they held then chaplets secretly and by night, 
and placed a watch to prevent them from any danger of 
interruption or discovery ; and that they believed the 
Grand Master alone had the power of absolving them from 
their sms. The publication of these charges, and the 
agitation which had been designedly got up, created such 
a horror throughout Frame, that the Templars who died 
(luimg the process were treated as condemned heretics, and 
burial in conscciatecl ground was refused to their remains. 

When we read over the numerous examinations of the 
Templars, m other countries, as well as in France, we 
cannot but feel convinced that some of these charges had 
a dogtee of foundation, though perhaps the circumstances 
on which they were founded were misunderstood A very 
great number of knights agreed to the general points of 
the formula of initiation, and we cannot but believe that 
they did deny Christ, and that they spat and trod upon 
the cross The words of the denial were, Je renev Den 
or Je renev /hesii , repeated thru e , but most of tho^c who 
confessed hn\ ing gone through this ceremony, declared 
that they did it with rejnignance, and that they spat 
beside the cross, and not on it The reception took place 
in a secret room, with closed doors; the candidate was 
compelled to take oft part or all of his garments (very 
rarely the latter), and then he was kissed on various parts 
of the body One of the knights examined, Guischard 
de Marzici, said he remembered the reception of Hugh 
dc Marhaud, of the diocese of Lyons, whom he saw taken 
into a small room, which was (dosed up so that no one 
could see or hear what took place within , but that when, 
after some time, he was let out, he was very pale, and looked 
as though he were troubled and amazed (fmt valde pallidas 
et quasi tuthatus et stupe)actus ) In conjunction, however, 
with these strange and ievolting ceremonies, there were 
others that showed a reverence for the Christian church and 
its ordinances, a profound faith in Christ, and the con¬ 
sciousness that the partaker of them was entering into a 
holy vow 

M Michelet, who has carefully investigated the materials 
relating to the trial of the Templars, has suggested at 
least an ingenious explanation of these anomalies. He 
imagines that the form of reception was borrowed from 
the figurative mysteries and rites of the early church. The 
candidate for admission into the order, according to this 
notion, was first presented as a sinner and renegade, in 
which character, after the example of St. Peter, he denied 
Christ. This denial was a sort of pantomime, in which the 
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novice expressed his reprobate state by spitting on the 
cross. The candidate was then stripped of ins profane 
clothing, received through the kiss of the order into a higher 
state of faith, and re-dressed with the garb of its holiness. 
Forms like these would, in the middle ages, be easily 
misunderstood, and their original meaning soon forgotten. 

Another chaigc m the accusation of the Templars seems 
to have been to a great degiee proved by the depositions 
of witnesses , the idol or head which they were sanl to have 
worshipped, but the real character or meaning of which 
we are totally unable to explain Many Templars con¬ 
fessed to having seen this idol, but as they desenbed 
it differently, we must suppose, that it was not m all cases 
represented under the same form Some said it was a 
frightful head, with long beard and spai kling eyes , others 
said it was a man’s skull , muiio desetilwd it as having 
three faces ; some said it was ot wood, and others of metal ; 
one witness described it as a painting {tabula pnta) repre¬ 
senting the image of a man, (imago homuns), and said that 
when it was shown to him, he was ordered to ‘ adore Christ 
his creator ” According to some it was a gilt figure, (other 
of wood or metal , while others des< nbed it ns painted 
black and white. According to another deposition, the 
idol had foui feet—two befoie and two behind , the one 
belonging to the ordci at Tans was s,u<l to be a silvei head, 
with two faces ;laid a beard The novices of the order were 
told always to regard this idol as then saviour Peodatus 
Jatfet, a knight from the south of France, who had been 
received .it TYdenat, deposed that the person who m Ins 
case performed the tele mimics of reception, showed him a 
head or idol, which appealed to have three fa<e->, and 
said, “ Von must adore this as your saviour, and the 
saviour of the order of the Temple,” and that he was made 
to worship the idol, saving, “ Flossed be he who shall save 
my soul” Coitus Ragonis, a knight ret eived at Rome m 
a chamber of the palace of the Lateian, gave a somewhat 
similar account Many other witnesses spoke of having 
seen these heads, which, however, were, perhaps, not 
shown to everybody, for the greatest numbei of those who 
spoke on this sub]C( t, said that they had heard speak of the 
head, but that they had never semi it themselves , and 
many of them declared their disbelief in its existence A 
fiiar minor deposed m England that an English 7 employ 
had assuied him that m that eountiy the older had four 
pnneipal idols, one at London m the sacristy of the Temple, 
another at Biistelham, a third at Brueri.i (Biuern in 
Lincolnshire), and a fourth beyond the Humber 

Some of the knights from the south addl'd another 
circumstance m their confessions relating to this head. 
A Templar of Florence decl.ued that, m the secret meetings 
of the chapters, one brother said to the others, showing them 
the idol, “ Adore this head This head is your God, and 
your Mahomet ” Another, Gnusorand de Montpesant, 
said that the idol was made m the figure of Haflomet (in 
figaram Baffomeii) , and another Raymond Iiubei, described 
it as a wooden head, on which was painted the figure of 
liaphomet, and he adds, “ that he worshipped it by kissing 
its feet, and exclaiming, Valla," which he describes as “ a 
word of the Saracens ” (verb urn Sa rate norum) . Tins has 
been seized upon by some as a proof that the Templars had 
secretly embraced Mahometanism. As Baffomet or liapho¬ 
met is evidently a corruption of Mahomet , but it must not 
be forgotten that the Christians of the West constantly 
ust'd the word Mahomet in the mere signification of an 
idol, and that it was the desire of those who conducted the 
prosecution against the Templars to show their intimate 
intercourse with the Saracens. Others, especially Von 
Hammer, gave a Greek derivation of the word, and assumed 
it as a proof that Gnosticism was the secret doctrine of the 
Temple. 


The confessions with regard to the mysteiious cat were 
much rarer and more vague. Some Italian knights con¬ 
fessed that they had been present at a secret chapter of 
twelve knights held al Brindisi, at which a grev cat suddenly 
appeared amongst them, and that they worshipped it. 
At Xismes. some remplars declared that they had been 
present at a chapter at Montpellier, at which tin* demon 
appeared to them in the foim of a cat, and promised them 
worldly prosperity, and added, that they s.tw devils in 
the shape of women Gilletus dr Fan reyo, a I'emplar of 
the dioiese ot Rheims, who disbelieved m tin* sforv of the 
eat, deposed that he had heard sav, though he knew not 
bv whom, that m some of their battles beyond sea, a cat 
had appealed to them An English knight, who was 
examined at London, deposed, that m England they did 
not adoie tin* cat or the idol to 1ns knowledge, but he had 
heard it positively stated that they worshipped the cat 
and the idol m pails beyond se i English witnesses 
deposed to other acts of '* idolatry.” It was of course 
the demon, who presented himself m the form ol the eat. 
A lady, named Agnes Loveeotc, examined in England, 
stated that site had heard tii.it, at a chapter held in thnes- 
lec (IRnnesIev, m l lei tfoidslnre), the devil appeared to the 
lemphus in a monstioiis form, ha\mg ptV< ions stones 
instead of eyes, which shone so bright that they illuminated 
the whole ihnptet ; the brethieii, m succession, kissed 
him on the posteriors, and mai ked theie the form of the 
(ro ,s She was told that one young man, who [('fused 
to go through this incmouv, was thrown into a well, and 
a great stone < ust upon him Another witness, Robert 
de Eolde, said that hi' had heard twenty years ago, that 
in the same place, the devil c.ime to the ihapter once a 
year, mid Hew away with one of the knights, whom he took 
as a soil of tubule Two otjieis deposed that certain 
Temphu s confessed to them that at a giand annual assembly 
m the county of York, the I'emplar s worshipped a calf. 
All this is mere hearsay, but it shows the popular opinion 
of the conduct of the order A / empfar examined in 
Paris, named Jacques <ie Treeosy who said that lie had been 
informed that .it seciet chnpteis held at midnight, a head 
appeared to the assembled btethreii, addl'd, that one of 
them “had a private demon, by whose coumil he was 
wise and ru h ’’ 

The aim of King Philippe was secured , he seized upon 
the whole treasure of the temple m France, and became 
rich Those who ventured to speak in defence of the 
order weie browbeaten, and received little attention ; 
tin' torture was employed to tone < on tensions ; hfty-four 
7 ( mplars who let used to confess wen* canted to the wind¬ 
mill of St Antmu«\ m the suburbs of Bans, and there 
burnt , and many others, among whom was tin* Grand 
Master himself, weie subsequently biought to the stake. 
After having lasted two or thiee years, the process ended 
m the condemnation and suppression ot tin* outer, and its 
('States were given m some countries to the knights of 
St. John It yvns in Prance that the persecution was most 
cruel , iil England, the order was suppressed, but no 
executions took place Even m Italy, tin* severity of the 
judges was not everywhere the same ; in Lombardy and 
Tuscany, the 1 emplars were condemned, while they were 
acquitted at Ravenna and Bologna. They were also 
pronouiK ed innocent in Castile, while m Arragon they 
were reduced by force, only because they had attempted to 
resist by ioice of arms ; and both in Spain and in Portugal 
they only gave up their own order to be admitted into 
others. The pope was oftended at the lenity shown towards 
them in England, Spain, and Germany. The order of the 
temple was finally dissolved and abolished, and its memory 
branded with disgrace. Some of the krnghts are said to 
have remained together, and formed secret societies. The 
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result, in effect, was the same everywhere. Convicted 
of heresy, sorcery, and many other abominations, the 
wretched Templars were everywhere punished with death 
by fire, imprisonment, and their goods escheated to the 
various crowned heads of Europe, nearly all of whom 
followed the avaricious example of Philip of France. 
Jacques de Molay, the Grand Master, brought out on to a 
scaffold erected in front of Notre Dame in Pans, and asked 
to repeat his confession and receive sentence of perpetual 
imprisonment, flared into sudden anger, recanted all 
he had said, and protested his innocence, lie was burnt, 
and summoned the Pope and the King with his dying 
breath, to meet him before the bar of Heaven. Both of 
these dignatories shortly afteiwards died, and it remained 
in the public mind that the outcome of the Grand Master’s 
summons had proved his innocence. 

As has been said, there is every reason to believe that 
there was some foundation for the charges of heresy made 
against the Templars . Their intimate connection with 
the East, and the long establishment of the order therein 
had in all probability rendered their Christianity not 
quite so pure as that of Western Europe. Numerous 
treatises have been written for the purpose of proving and 
disproving the Temple heresy, to show that it followed the 
doctrines and rites of the Gnostic Ophites of Islam 
(Baphomet being merely a corruption of Mahomet), and it 
has been collated with various other eastern systems. 
Hans Prutz, m his Geheunlehre furthered the view of the 
rejection of Christianity in favour of a religion based 
on Gnostic dualism, and at once raised up a host of critics. 
But many defenders of the order followed, and it was 
proved in numerous instances the confessions wrung from 
the Templars were the result of extreme torture. In not 
a few cases were they acquitted, as m Castile, Aragon, 
Portugal, and at many German and Italian centres. Tt 
has also been shown that the answers of a number of the 
knights under torture were practically dictated to them. 
In England, out of eighty Templars examined, only four 
confessed to the charge of heresy, and of these two were 
apostates. The whole question may perhaps be summed 
up as follows. The Templars, through long association 
with the East, may have become more tolerant of pagan¬ 
ism, more broadminded, in their outlook, than their 
bigoted stay-at-home countrymen. Expressions as regards 
the worthiness of Saracen nations, among whom the 
Templars had many friends, would be regarded askance in 
France, Spain and England, and habits acquired by 
residence in the East would probably add to the growing 
body of suspicion regarding the loyalty of the order to 
Christianity. It it even possible that the Templars intro¬ 
duced into their rites practices which savoured of Gnosti¬ 
cism or Mahomcdanism, but that is unlikely. They were, 
in short, the victims of their own arrogance, their com¬ 
mercial success, and the superstitious ignorance of their 
contemporaries. 

It has frequently been asserted that on the death of 
Jacques de Molay a conspiracy was entered into by the 
surviving Templars which had for its objects the destruction 
of papacy and the several kingdoms of Euiope, and that 
this tradition was handed bn through generations of 
initiates through such societies as the Illuminati and the 
Freemasons, who in the end brought about the French 
Revolution and the downfall of the French throne. Such 
a theory, however enticing to the pseudo-occultist, the 
defender of the theory that occult tradition has descended 
to us through a direct line of adepts, or the fictionecr, can 
receive no countenance here, and must be dismissed as a 
mere figment of enthusiasm or imagination. 

Temple Church, London : Hargrave Jennings in his Rosi- 
crucians , their Rites and Mysteries, says : The Temple 


Church, London, presents many mythic figures, which 
have a Rosicruciau expression. In the spandrels of the 
arches of the long church, besides the “ Beauseant" 
which is repeated in many places, there arc the armorial 
figures following ; “ Argent, on a cross gules, the Agnus 
Dei, or Paschal Lamb, or, " Gules the Agnus Dei, dis¬ 
playing over the right shoulder the standard of the Temple ; 
or, a banner, triple cloven, bearing a cross gules ; “ Azure, 
a cross prolonged potent issuant out of the crescent moon 
argent, horns, upwards, on either side of the cross, a star 
or ” This latter figure signifies the Virgin Mary, and 
displays the cross as rising like the pole, or mast of a ship 
(arglia) out of the midst of the crescent moon or navis 
biprora, curved at both ends ; “ azure, semce of estoiles 
or " The staff of the Grand Master of the Templars 
displayed a curved cross of four splays, or blades, red upon 
white. The eight-pointed red Buddhist cross was also one 
of the Templar ensigns. The Temple arches abound with 
brandished estoiles, or stars, with wavy or crooked flames. 
The altar at the east end of the Temple Church has a cross 
flourie, with lower limb prolonged, or, on a field of estoiles, 
wavy ; to the right is the Decalogue, surmounted by the 
initials, A O (Alpha and Omega), on the left are the 
monograms of the Saviour, I. C , X C. ; beneath, is the 
Lord’s Prayer. The whole altar displays feminine colours 
and emblems, the Temple Church being dedicated to the 
Virgin Maria The winged horse, or Pegasus, argent, in a 
field gules, is the badge of the Templars. The tombs of 
the Templars, disposed around the circular church in 
London, arc of that early Norman shape called dos d'ane ; 
their tops ate triangular ; the ridge-moulding passes 
through the temples and out of the mouth of a mask at 
the upper end, and issues out of the horned skull, apparently 
of some puipnsely trodden creature The head at the top 
is shown m the honour-point ” of the cover of the tomb. 
There is an amount of unsuspected meaning in every 
curve of these Templar tombs 

Tempon-telorls- Ship of the Dead : Among the Dayaks of 
Borneo the Ship of the Dead, the vessel which carries the 
souls of the depaited in search of the hereafter, is generally 
represented as being ot the shape of a bird, the rhinoceros- 
hornbill. Accompanying the souls on their journey through 
the fire-sea are all the stores which have been laid out at 
the trivah or feast of the dead, and all the slaves who have 
been killed for that purpose. After some vicissitudes in 
the fiery mm, the Ship oj the Dead, with Tempon-telon at the 
helm, reaches the golden shores of the Blessed. 

Temurah: [See Gematria.) 

Tephillin : In the Hebrew tongue means “ attachments." 
They were originally prayer thongs worn by the Jews at 
morning prayer—one on the left arm and another on the 
head. They came to be regarded as talismans and were 
used m many traditional ceremonies. The Talmud says : 
" Whoever has the tephillin bound to his head and arm 
.is piotected from sin." 

Tephramancy : A mode of divination in which use is made of 
the ashes of the fire which had consumed the victims of a 
sacrifice 

Teraphim, The : Of the nature of oracles. The teraphim 
were taken away from Jacob by his daughter, Rachel, 
and this mention of them in the Bible is the earliest record 
we have of “ magical " apparatus. Their form is not 
known, nor the exact use to which they were put; but 
from an allusion to them m Hosea III., 4, they were 
evidently not idols. Spencer maintains that they were the 
same as the “ Urim " of Mosaic ritual ; at any rate it 
seems likely that they were used as a means of divination. 

Tetractas : [See Alchemy.) 

Tetrad : [See God.) 

Tetragram : (See Alchemy, Magic, and Magical Diagram.) 
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Teutons : The Teutonic or “ Germanic ” nations, embracing 
the peoples of Higli and Low German speech, Dutch! 
Danes, and Scandinavians, have always displayed and stili 
display a marked leaning towards the study and con¬ 
sideration of the occult. We are, however, concerned 
here with their attitude towards the hidden sciences in 
more ancient times, and must refer the reader to the 
article on “ Germany " and the other countries alluded 
to for information upon medi.eval and modern occultism 
in them 

But little can be gleaned from the wiitmgs of classical 
authors upon the subject, and it is not until we approach 
the middle ages, the contemporary manuscripts concerning 
the traditions of an earlier day, and the works of usch 
writers as Snorre Sturluson and S.emund (The Tddas) 
Saxo-Grammatirus, and such epics or pseudo-histones as 
The Nibelungenhrd that we find any light thniwn upon the 
dark places of Teutonic magical practn <* and belief From 
the consideration of such authorities we arrive at several 
basic conclusions . (1) That magic with the Teutons was 

non-hierophantic, and was not m any respect the province 
of the priesthood, as with the Celtic Druids , (2) That 

women were its chief <.onesrvators , (3) That it principally 
resided in the study and elucidation of the runic script, in 
the same manner as in early Egypt it was part and parcel 
of the ability to decipher the hieroglyphic characters. 
Passing from the first conclusion, which is self-evident, 
as we discover all soits and conditions of people dabbling 
in magical practice, we find that to a great extent sorcery— 
for efforts seem to have been confined mostly to black 
magic - was principally the province of women This is 
to be explained, perhaps, by the circumstance that only 
those who could read the nines— that is, those who could 
read at all—were able to undertake the study of the occult, 
and that therefore the unlettered warrior, too restless for 
the repose of study, was barred from all advance in the 
subject We find women 111 all ranks of life addicted to 
the practice of sorcery, from the queen on the throne to 
the wise-woman or witch dwelling apart from the com¬ 
munity. Thus Die mother-in-law of Siegfried bewitches 
him by a draught, and scores of similar instances could be 
adduced At the same time the general type of ancient 
Teutonic magic is not very high, it is gieatly hampered 
by human considerations, and is mm h at the mercy of the 
human element on which it acts, and the very human 
desires which call it forth Indeed m many cases it is 
rendered nugatory by the mere cunning of the object 
upon which it is wieaked. In fine it does not rise very 
much above the type of sorcery in vogue among barbarian, 
peoples at the present day. It is surprising, however, 
with all these weaknesses, how powerful a hold it con¬ 
trived to get upon the popular imagination, which was 
literally drenched with the belief m supernatural science. 

Runes. —(German, rune ; Anglo-Saxon run ; Icelandic 
run). The word is derived from an old Low German 
word rauuen " to cut ” or " to curve," and as the runes 
in nioie ancient times were invariably carved and not 
written, it latterly came to designate tho characters them¬ 
selves. As has been said, comparatively few were able 
to decipher them, and the elucidation was left to the 
curious, the ambitious among the female sex, and the 
leisured few in general, those perhaps including priests 
and lawmen. Consequently we find the power to decipher 
them an object of mysterious veneration among the ignorant 
and a belief that the ability to elucidate them meant the 
possession of magical powers, fhe possessors of this 
ability would in no wise minimise it, so that the belief in 
their prowess would flourish. Again, it is clear that a 
certain amount of patience and natural ability were 
necessary to the acquirement of such an intricate script. 


The tradition that they wore connected with sorcery has 
scarcely yet died out 111 some parts of Iceland Tn later 
times the word runes came to be applied to all the alpha¬ 
betical systems employed by the Teutonic peoples before 
the introduction of Christianity Their origin is obscure, 
some authorities denying that it is Teutonic, and asserting 
that they are merely a transformation or adaptation of 
the Greek characters, and others thal they have a Plnrni- 
cian or even cuneiform uncostly That they are of 11011- 
Teutomc origin is highly probable, as may be inferred 
from their stiong resemblance to other scripts and from 
the circumstance that it is highly unlikely that they could 
have been separately evolved by the Teutonic race m the 
state of comparative barbarism 111 which it was when they 
first came into general use They have been divided into 
thief systems English, German, and Si andmavian— 
but the dilfeience between these is meiely local They 
wen 1 not employed 111 eai ly times for lileiarv put poses, but 
for mscjiptions only, which aie usually found oil stone 
monuments, weapons, implements, and pelsonal ornaments 
and furniture In England runic inscriptions are, found in 
the north only, when* Scandinavian influence was strongest. 
The li 1st symbols of the runic aljihabet have the poweis of 
the lettejs f, (j, th, 6, r, c, for which reason the order of the 
runic letters is called not an alphabet but a Jufhorc 1 he 
system is symbolic Tims its first quantity or letter 
pictures the head and horns of an ox, and is calk'd jeoh 
after that animal, the second is called ur, aftei the word 
for 11 bull," the third thorn, a tree, the others following os, 
a door , rad, a saddled earn, a torch, all because of .some 
fancied resemblance, to the objects, or, more properly 
speaking, bei ause they were probably demed or evolved 
from a purely pictorial system m winch the pictures of the 
animals or objects onumeiatcd nbove, stood lor the letters 
of the alphabet Since these wcie cut, some connection 
may be permitted bei ween Anglo-Sason scegaii, to say, and 
Latin secure, to cut, especially when we find secret signa¬ 
tures made of old by merely cutting a chip from the bark 
manuscript In spelling, for example, the old sense of 
‘ spell" was a thin chip 01 shaving 1 acitus mentions 
that in Teutonic divination a rod cut from a fruit-bearing 
tree was cut into slips, and the slips, having marks on them, 
were thrown confusedly on a white garment to be taken 
up with prayer to the gods and mteipreted as they were 
taken A special use id light cuttings for su<h fateful 
cross-readings or “ Vngilian lots, ’ may have given to 

spells " their particiilai association with the wmds of 
the magician. 

JiclteJ in Nature Spirits. -The scope of this work is 
entirely without the consideration of mythology proper, 
that is to say that the greater deities cd the many human 
religious systems receive no treatment save in several 
special circumstances But the lessen figures ol mythology, 
those who enter into direct contact with man and assist 
him, or are connected with him, in magical practice, leceive 
special and separate notice Thus the duergar, or dwarfs 
trolls, undines, nixies, and all the countless host of teu¬ 
tonic folk-lore arc alluded to under their separate headings, 
and we have hero only to consider their general connection 
with Teutonic, man 111 his magical aspect, lhs belief in 
them was distinctly of an animistic character. The dwarfs 
and trolls inhabited the recesses of the mountains, caves, 
and the underworld. The nixies and undines dwelt in the 
lakes, rivers, pools, and inlets of the sea. In general these 
were ’friendly to man, but objected to more than an 
occasional intercourse with him Though not of the class 
of supernatural being who obey the behests of man m 
answer to magical summonses, these, especially the dwarfs, 
often acted as liis instructors in art-magic, and many 
instances of this arc to be met with m tales and romances 
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of early Teutonic origin. The dwarfs were usually assisted 
by adventitious aids in their practice of magic, such as 
belts which endowed the wearer with strength, like that 
worn by King Laurin, shoes of swiftness, analogous to the 
seven-league boots of folk-tale, caps of invisibility, and so 
forth 

Witchcraft ■ -Witchcraft, with its accompaniment of 
diabolism was much more in favour among the northern 
Teutons than it wus m Germanv, and this circumstance has 
been attributed to their proximity to the Finns (q.v ), a 
race notorious for its magical propensities-. In Norway, 
Orkney, and Shetland, we find the piactice of sorcery 
almost exclusively in the hands of women of Finnish race, 
and there is little doubt that the Finns exercised upon the 
Teutons of Scandinavia the mythic influence of a conquered 
race, that is, they took full advantage of the terror in¬ 
spired m their conquerors by an alien and unfamiliar 
religion and ritual, which partook largely of the magical. 
The prim ipal machinery of Teutonic witchcraft was the 
raising of storms, the selling of pieces of knotted rope, each 
knot representing a wind, divination and prophecy, acquir¬ 
ing invisibility, and such magical practices as usually accom¬ 
pany a condition of semi-barbansm In the North of 
Scotland the Teutonic and Celtic magical systems may be 
said to have met and fused, but not to have clashed, as 
their many points of resemblance outweighed their differ¬ 
ences. As the sea was the element of the people, we find 
it the chief element of the witch of the northern 'I'cutons. 
Thus we discover in the saga of Fnthjof, the two sea- 
witt Ik's Heyde and Ham riding the storm and sent by 
Helgi to raise a tempest which would drown Fnthjof, and 
taking the shape of a bear and a storm-eagle In the saga 
of Greitiv the Strong we find a witch-wife, Thurid, sending 
adrift a magic log which should come to Grettir’s island, 
and which should lead to his undoing Animal transforma¬ 
tion plays a considerable part m Teutonic magic and 
witchcraft. In earlv Germany the witch (liexe) seems to 
have been also a vampire 

Second Sight —It was, however, m prophecy and divina¬ 
tion that the Fentons ext died, and this was more life 
among the more northern branches of the people than the 
southern Prophetic utterance was usually induced by 
ecstasy. Put it was not the professional diviner alone who 
was capable of supernatural vision. Anyone under stress 
of excitement, and particularly if near death, might 
become “ fey,” that is piophetie, and great attention 
was invariably paid to utterances nude whilst m this 
condition 

Literature.— Wilken, Die Prosaische Fdda, Paderhorn, 
1878; Gmnm, Teutonic Mythology ; F S Bugge, Studies 
m Northern Mythology, 1884 ; Home of the Fiddle Poems, 
1890; II. A. Berger, Nordisc.he Mythologie, 1834; F H. 
Meyer, Germanische Mythologie, 1891 , W Goltha, Religion 
und Mythen der Germanen, 1909 
Thaumaturgy ■ {See Magic.) 

Thau Weza : Burmese wizards, literally “ wire-man who 
works in wire.” {See Burma.) 

Theobald, Morrell : {See Spiritualism.) 

‘Theomancy : The part of the Jewish Kabul a which studies 
the mysteries of the divine majesty and seeks the sacred 
names. He who possesses this science knows the future, 
commands nature, has full power over angels and demons, 
.and can perform miracles. The Rabbis claimed that it was 
by this means that Moses performed so many marvels ; 
that Joshua was able to stop the sun , that Khas caused 
fire to fall from heaven, and raised the dead ; that Daniel 
closed the mouths of the lions ; and that the three youths 
were not consumed in the furnace. However, although 
very expert in the divine names, the Jewish rabbis no longer 
perform any of the wonders done by their fathers. 


Theosophical Society was founded in 1875 by Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky and Henry Steele Olcott They met m America 
in 1874 where Colonel Olcott was engaged in spiritualistic 
investigation at the house of the Kddy Brothers in Vermont. 
Madame Blavatsky was, of course, deeply read in every 
thing pertaining to the occult and similarity of tastes very- 
naturally drew them together. Scientific materialism was 
then engaging general attention and making no little 
progress, and since theosophy is the antithesis of material¬ 
ism of any kind, it was decided that some society should be 
formed to combat tins movement In May, 1875, a Miracle 
Club was formed, but it was a failure Later in the same 
year, in the month of September, a •fresh attempt was how¬ 
ever, agreed on and this was made in November with Col. 
Olcott as president, and Madame Blavatsky as correspond¬ 
ing secretary, and a membership of twenty. This attempt 
seemed also to be doomed to failuie, many members 
dropping "If because no phenomena were manifested and 
indeed only Col Olcott and Madame Blavatsky remained 
with two of the founders "f the society and a few 
other members Not discouraged by this, however, they 
decided to amalgamate with the Indian Society, but <‘vcn 
this met with no more success, and it was not till by a happy 
inspiration the society was removed to India, that it began 
to attract attention and make headway From that time 
its success was assured and, whatever opinions may be 
held of the soundness of theosophical teaching, no doubt 
can be entertained of the extent and influence of the 
society, which has numerous members in lands so far apart 
and so different 111 spirit as America and India, besides every 
other civilised country 111 the world. In accordance with 
the spirit of theosophy, no dogma is demanded of members 
save acceptance of the belief in the brotherhood of man, so 
that Christian and Mohammedan may meet on equal terms 
without any necessity of varying their peculiar religious 
beliefs. Its activities include study of everything germane 
to theosophy, religion, philosophy, laws of nature whether 
patent to all mankind as in the domain of science, or hidden 
as yet from all but those with special knowledge, as 111 the 
domain of the occult. {See Theosophy.) 

Theosophical Society of Agrippa : Agrippa (q v ) established 
in Pans and other centres a secret theosophical society, the 
rites of admission to which were of a peculiar character. 
The fraternity also possessed signs of recognition. Agnppa 
visited London in 1310, and whilst there he established a 
brunch of the order in that city A letter of Landulph’s 
is extant m which he introduces to Agrippa a native of 
Nuremberg resident at Lyons, and whom he hopes " may 
lie found worthy to become one of the brotheihood 

Theosophy : From the Greek thcos, god, and sophia, wisdom ; 
a philosophical-religious system which claims absolute 
knowledge of the existence and nature of the deity, and 
is not to be confounded with the later system evolved by 
the founders of the Theosophical Society. This knowledge, 
it is claimed, may be obtained by special individual revela¬ 
tion, or through the operation of some higher faculty. It is 
the transcendent character of the godhead of theosophical 
systems which dilferentiates them from the philosophical 
systems of the speculative or absolute type, which usually 
proceed deductively from the idea of God. God is con¬ 
ceived in theosophical systems as the transcendant source 
of being, from whom man in his natural state is far removed. 
Theosophy is practically another name for speculative 
mysticism Thus the Kabalistic and Neoplatonic con¬ 
ceptions of the divine emanations are in reality theosophical, 
as arc; the mystical systems of Boehmc and Baadcr. 

Theosophy has also come to signify the tenets and 
teachings of the founders of the Theosophical Society. 
This Society was founded in the United States in 1875 
by Madame H. P. Blavatsky (q.v.), Col. II. S. Olcott (q.v.) 
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and others. Its objects were to establish a nucleus of the 
Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, to promote the 
study of comparative religion and philosophy and to 
investigate the mystic powers of life and matter The 
conception of the Universal Brotherhood was based upon 
the oiiental idea of One Uife—that ultimate oneness 
which underlies all diversity, whether inwaid or outward. 
The study of comparative religion was materialised into 
a definite system of belief, the bounds of which were 
■dogmatically fixed. It is set forth m the Theosophieal 
system that all the great religions of the world originated 
from one supreme source and that they are merely expres¬ 
sions of a central “ Wisdom Keligion " vouchsafed to 
various races of the earth in such a manner as was best 
suited to time and geographical ureumst tme- Underlying 
these was a secret doctrine or esoteric teu< lung winch 
it was stated, had been the possession for ages of cert.'im 
Mahatmas, or adepts in mysticism and occultism. With 
these Madame Blavatsky claimed to be in direct communi¬ 
cation, and she herself manifested occult phenomena, 
producing the ringing of astral bells, and so forth On 
several occasions these efforts were unmasked as fraudu¬ 
lent, but that is no justifuation for believing that Madame 
Blavatsky was entirely a person of deceitful character 
There can be very little doubt that she was one of those 
rare personalities who possess great natural psychic powers, 
which at times failing her, she was driven m self-protection 
to adopt fraudulent methods The evidence for the 
existence of the “ Great White Brotherhood " of Mahat¬ 
mas, the existence of which she asserted, is unfortunately 
somewhat feeble it rests, for the most part, on the 
statements of Madame Blavatsky', Col Olcott, Mr Sinnet, 
Mr Lcadbeater, and others, who claimed to have seen or 
communicated with them With every desire to do 
justice to these upholders of the Theosophieal argument, 
it is necessary to point out that it has been amply proved 
that in occult, or pseudo-ott ult experiences, the question 
of self-hallucination enters very largely {See Witchcraft), 
and the ecstatic condition may be answerable for subjective 
appearances which seem real enough to the visionary'. 
Again the written communications of the Mahatmas give 
rise to some doubt. It is pointed out for instance that 
one of them employed the American system of spelling, 
and this was amounted for by the circumstance that his 
English had been sophisticated by reading American books 

The revelations of Madame Blavatsky were m reality no 
more than a melange of Buddhistic, Brahmimstic and 
Kabahstic matter ; but the Theosophieal Society has 
numbered within its members several persons of very high 
ability, whose statement and exegesis of their faith has 
placed it upon a much higher level and more definite 
foundation, if the system is intensely dogmatic, it is 
also constructed in a manner akin to genius, and evolved on 
most highly intricate lines. This system was to a great 
extent pieced together after the death of the original 
founder of the society, on which event a schism occurred 
in the Brotherhood through the claims to leadership of 
William Q. Judge, of New York, who died m 18g6, and 
who was followed by Mrs. Katherine Tingley, the founder of 
the great theosophieal community at Point Lomu, Califor¬ 
nia. Col. Olcott became the leader of the remaining part 
of the original Theosophieal Society in America and India, 
being assisted in his work by Mrs. Annie Bcsant, but a more 
or less independent organisation was founded in England. 

A brief outline of the tenets of Theosophy may' be 
attempted. It posits absolute belief in its views instead 
of blind faith It professes to be the religion which holds 
the germs of all others. It has also its aspect as a science— 
a science of life and of the soul. The facts which it was 
to lajf before humanity are as follow : There are three 


truths which are absolute, and which cannot he lost, but 
y r et may remain silent for lack of speech The soul of man 
is immortal and its future is the future of the thing, wlioic 
growth and splendour has no limit The principle wlueli 
gives life dwells in ns and without us, is undying and eter¬ 
nally benetuent, is not heard, or seen, or smelt, but is 
perceived by the man who desires perception leach man is 
his own absolute l.iw-giver, the dispenser of glory or gloom 
to himself, dccieer of lus life, his rewaul, his punishment " 
Although / heinophy posits the existence of an Absolute', 
it does not pretend to knowledge of its attributes In 
the Absolut e are innumerable; universes, and m each universe 
countless solar systems Each solar system is the ex¬ 
pression of a being called the I ogos, the Word of God, or 
Solar Deity, who peuneates it and exists above it and 
outside it Below this .Solar Deity arc' his seven ministers, 
called Planetary Spmts, whose ielation to him is like that 
of the nerve cenl res to the biain, so that all Ins voluntary 
acts come through him to them (See Kabala.) Under 
them aie \ ast hosts or orders of spnitu.il beings called 
deoas, m angels, who assist in many ways This world 
is ruled by a great oltic nil who represents the Solar Deity, 
which is in absolute control of all the evolution th.it takes 
place upon this planet When a new religion is to lie 
founded, this being either comes himself or sends one of his 
pupils to institute it in the earlier stages of the develop¬ 
ment of humanity, the great official 1 , of the* hierarchy arc 
piovnled from more highly evolved paits of the system, 
but whenever men can be trained to the necessary level of 
power and wisdom these offices are held by them They 
can only be filled by adepts, who m goodness, power and 
wisdom are numeasuiably greater than ordinary men, and 
have attained the summit of human evolution These 
advance until they themselves become; of the nature of 
deities There are many degrees and many lines of activity 
among the.se, but some of them always icm.un within 
touch of the earth and assist in the spiritual evolution of 
humanity This body it is which is called the “Great 
White Brotherhood ” Its membets do not dwell together, 
but live* separately apart from the woild and are in con¬ 
stant communication with one another and with their 
head Their knowledge of higher forces is so great that 
they have* no necessity for mending in the physical world, 
but each dwells in his own country, and their power remains 
unsuspected among those who live near them. These 
adepts are willing to take as apprentices those who have 
resolved to devote themselves utterly to the service of 
mankind, and anyone who will may attract their attention 
by showing himself worthy of their notice Such an 
apprentice was Madame Blavatsky One of these masters 
has said ' “ Inordei to sue coed the pupil must leave his own 
woild and come into ours 

The formation of a solar system and the cosmogonic 
operation of the theosophieal conception has been treated 
m several separate articles , as have 1 the various planes oil 
winch the personality of a man dwells in its long journey 
from earth to the final goal of Nirvana. The theosophieal 
conception of the constitution of man is that lie is in 
essence a spark of the divine fire belonging to the Monadic 
world (q v ). For the purposes of human evolution this 
monad manifests itself in lower woiIds. Entering the 
Spiritual World it manifests itself there as the triple spirit 
having its three aspects, one of which always remains in 
the Spiritual Sphere The second aspect manifests itself 
in the Intuitional World ; and the third in the Higher 
Mental World ; and these two are collated with intuition 
and intelligence These three aspects combined make up 
the ego which is man during the human stage of evolution. 
The way or path towards enlightenment and emancipation 
is known as karma. The human personality is composed 
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of a complex organisation consisting of seven principles 
which arc united and interdependent, yet divided into 
certain groups, each capable of maintaining a kind of 
personality. Each of these principles is composed of its 
own form of matter and possesses its own laws of time, 
space and motion. The most gross of those, the physical 
body, is known as rf<pa, which becomes more and more 
refined until we reach the universal self dtmd ; but the 
circumstance which determines the individual's powers, 
tests and advantages, or in short his character, is lus 
karma, which is the sum of his bodily, mental and spiritual 
growth and is spread over many lives past and future ; 
in short, as man soweth, so must he reap ; and if in one 
existence he is handicapped by any defect, mental or 
physical, it may be regarded as the outcome of past delin¬ 
quencies. This doctrine is practically common to both 
Buddhism and Brahminism. 

After this digression, which was entered into for the 
purpose of affording a fuller view of the theosophic con¬ 
ception of human personality, we return to the constitution 
of man. The ego existing in the Higher Mental World 
cannot enter the Physical World until it has diawn around 
itself a veil composed of the matter of these spheres : nor 
can it think in any but an abstract manner without them — 
its concrete ideas being due to them Having assumed the 
astral and physical bodies, it is born as a human being ; 
and having lived out its earth-life sojourns for a time in the 
Astral World, until it can succeed in throwing off the 
shackles of the astral body When that is achieved 
man finds himself living m his mental body The stay in 
this sphere is usually a long one—the strength of the 
mental constitution depending upon the nature of the 
thoughts to which he has habituated himself But he is 
not yet sufficiently developed to proceed, to higher planes, 
and once more he descends into the denser physical sphere 
to again go through the same round Although lit' come 
from on high into these lower worlds, it is only through 
that descent that a full recognition of the higher worlds is 
developed in him. 

In the Higher Mental World, the permanent vehicle is 
a causal body, which consists of matter of the first, second 
and third sub-divisions of that world As the ego unfolds 
his latent possibilities in the course of his evolution, this 
matter is greatly brought into action ; but it is only m the 
perfect man, or adept, that it is developed to its fullest 
extent. In the causal body none of the possibilities ot the 
grosser bodies can manliest themselves 

The mental body is built up of matter of the four lower 
sub-divisions of the Mental World, and expresses man’s 
concrete thoughts. Its size and shape are determined 
by those of the causal vehicle. 

While on earth the personality wears the physical, mental, 
and astral bodies all at once. It is the astral winch connects 
him with the Astral World during sleep or trance {See 
Astral Plane.) It is easy to see how the doctrine of rein¬ 
carnation arose from this idea. The ego must travel from 
existence to existence, physical, astral, mental, until it 
transcend the Mental World and enter the higher spheres. 

Wc have in this sketch attempted as far as possible 
to eschew the oriental verbiage of the older theosophical 
teachers, which it is understood is now replaced by more 
modern terms, but this we have retained in some of the 
lesser articles dealing with Theosophy. 

The thcosoplnc path to the goal of Nirvana is practically 
derived from Buddhistic teaching, but there are also other 
elements in it,—Kabahstic and Greek. The path is the 
great work whereby the inner nature of the individual is 
consciously transformed and developed. A radical alter¬ 
ation must be made in the aims and motives of the ordinary 
mortal. The path is long and difficult, and as has been 


said extends over many existences. Morality alone is 
insufficient to the full awakening of the spiritual faculty, 
without which progress in the path is impossible Some¬ 
thing incomparably higher is necessary. The physical and 
spiritual exercises recommended by Theosophy are those 
formulated in the Hindu philosophical system known as 
Raja Yoga. The most strenuous efforts alone can impel 
the individual along the path, and thus to mount by the 
practice of Vidyd, that higher wisdom which awakens the 
latent faculties and concentrates effort in the direction of 
union with the Absolute The way is described as long 
and difficult, but as the disciple advances he becomes more 
convince*l of Ins ultimate success, by the possession of 
transcendental faculties which greatly assist him to over¬ 
come difficulties But these must not be sought for their 
own sake, as to gam knowledge of them for evil purposes 
is tantamount to the practice of Black Magic 

It is not pretended that in this brief sketch the whole of 
the theosophical doctrine has been set forth, and the 
reader who desires further information regarding it vs 
recommended to the many and excellent handbooks on the 
subject winch now abound. 

Theot : {See France.) 

Theurgia Goetia : (See Key of Solomon the King.) 

Thian-ti-hwii —< >r Heaven and Earth League ; an ancient 
esoteric society in China, said to have still been in existence 
in 1674 The candidate before reception had to answer 
333 questions It professed to continue a system of 
brotherhood derived from ancient customs 

Thomas the Rhymer : Scottish Soothsayer (circa, 1220) It 
is impossible to name the exact date which witnessed 
the advent of the Scottish soothsayer, T/wmas the Rhymer , 
who is well known on account of his figuring in a fine old 
ballad, duly included in Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy oj the 
Scattish Harder But Thomas is commonly supposed to 
have lived at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
that period being assigned because the name, “ Thomas 
Kimor de Krcildun," is appended as witness to a deed, 
whereby one “ Petrus de llaga de Bemcrsyde " agrees to 
pay half a stone of wax annually to the Abbot of Melrose, 
and this • Petrus ” has been identified with a person of 
that name known to have been living about 1 220. Eicildun 
is simply the old way of spelling Earlston, a village in the 
extreme west of Berwickshire, hard by the line demarking 
that county from Roxburgh ; and it would seem that 
Thomas held estates 111 this region, for he is mentioned as 
a landed-proprietor by several early writers, most of whom 
add that he did not hold his lands from the Crown, but 
from the Earls of Dunbar. Be that as it may, Thomas 
probably spent the greater part of lus life in and around 
Earlston, and a ruined tower there, singularly rich in ivy, 
is still pointed out as having been lus home, and bears his 
name , while in a wall of the village church there is a 
hchcncd stone with the inscription :—- 
” Auld Rhymour’s Race 
Lies in this Place.” 

and, according to local tradition, this stone was removed 
to its present resting place from one in a much older church, 
long since demolished. Nor are these things the only 
relics of the soothsayer, a lovely valley some miles to the 
west of Earlston being still known as *• Rhymer’s Glen " ; 
and it is interesting to recall that Turner painted a water¬ 
colour of this place, and no less interesting to remember 
that Sir Walter Scott, when buying the lands which 
eventually constituted his estate of Abbotsford, sought 
eagerly and at last successfully to acquire the glen in 
question. Naturally he loved it on account of its associa¬ 
tions with the shadowy past, and Lockhart tells that many 
of the novelist’s happiest times weie spent in this romantic 
place ; while he relates how Maria Edgworth visited it in 
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1823, and that thenceforth Sir Walter used always to 
speak of a certain boulder in the glen as the v * Edgworth 
stone," the lady writer whom he admired so keenly having 
rested here for a space. It seems probable, however, that 
the glen was so named by Scott himself. 

It is thought that Thomas died about 1207, and it is 
clear that he had achieved a wide fame as a prophet, many 
references to his skill in this relation being found in writers 
who lived comparatively soon after him A Harlcian 
manuscript in the British Museum, known to have been 
written before 1320, discloses the significant phrase, “ La 
Comtcsse de Donbar demanda a Thomas de Essedounc 
quant la guere descoce proudreit fyn ; " but the lady in 
question was not a contemporary of the prophet In 
Barbour’s Briar, composed early in the fourteenth century, 
we find the poet saying, 

“ Sikcrly 

T hop Thomas prophecy 

Off Hersildounc sail werylied be " 

Andro of Winton, 111 the Originale Crony hit of Scotland, 
also makes mention of Thomas as a redoubtable prophet , 
while Walter Bower, the continuator of Fordun's Scotic- 
ronicon , recounts how once Rhymer was asked by the 
Earl of Dunbar what another day would bring forth, 
whereupon he foretold the death of the king, Alexander 
III., and the very next morning news of his majesty’s 
decease was noised abroach Blind Harry’s Wallace, 
written midway through the fifteenth century, likewise 1 
contains an allusion to Thomas’s prophesying capacities ; 
while coming to later tunes, Sir Thomas Gray, Constable of 
Norham, in his Norman-French Sialacromca, compiled 
during his captivity at Edinburgh Castle in 1555, speaks 
of the predictions of Merlin, which like those of “ Bannstcr 
ou de Thomas de Krcildoune . . furount ditz on figure " 

A number of predictions attributed to Thomas the Rhy¬ 
mer are still current, for instance that weird verse which 
Sir Walter Scott nude the motto of The Bride of Lammer- 
muir ; and also a saying concerning a Bolder family with 
which, as we have seen, the soothsayer was at one time 
associated : 

“ Betide, betide, whate’er betide, 

There’ll aye be Haigs at Bcmersyde ” 

It will lx; observed that both the foiegoing are rouchcd 
in metre, yet there is really no sure proof that the sooth¬ 
sayer was a poet. It is usually supposed that he acquired 
the sobriquet of Rhymer because lie was a popular minstrel 
111 his day, bill the fact remains that Rymour was long a 
comparatively common surname in Berwickshire, and, 
while it may have originated with 7 hornas, the assumption 
has but slight foundation Again, the prophet of Karlston 
has been credited with a poem on the story of Sir Tristram, 
belonging to the Arthurian cycle of romance, and the 
Advocate’s Library contains a manuscript copy of this, 
probably written so early as 1300 However, while Sir 
Walter Scott and other authorities believed in this ascrip¬ 
tion, it is quite likely that the poem is but a paraphrase 
from some French troubadour hor generations, howevei, 
the Scottish peasantry continued to be influenced by the 
sayings attributed to ' True Thomas, ’ as they named him, 
as is witnessed by the publication during comparatively 
modern times of books containing the prophecies which he 
is said to have uttered. 

Thoth : (See Hermes Trismegistus.) 

Thought-Reading : A term somewhat loosely applied to various 
forms of apparent thought-transference, even where the 
method employed is muscle-reading or actual fraud. It 
must not be confused with telepathy, for, though both 
terms are sometimes used synonymously, the latter implies 
the direct action of one mind on another, independent of 
the ordinary sense-channels, while no such restrictions are 


contained in the term thought-reading " In early times, 
when outbursts of ecstatic frenzy were ascribed to demoniac 
possession, we find the ccstatics credited with the power to 
read thoughts ; witches were supposed to be endowed with 
the same faculty ; Paracelsus and the early magnetists 
recognised its existence. The advent of spiritualism gave 
to thought-reading a new impetus It was now 1 Ik* spirits 
who read the thoughts of the sitters and replied to them 
with raps and table turnings. Until quite recently, how¬ 
ever, thought-reading was attributed either to occultism 
or fraud. Not only was the* 1-1 ethereal vibration " theory 
uni bought of, but the; phenomena of hyperesthesia and 
“ subconscious whispering " were very imperfectly under¬ 
stood in their bearing oil thought-reading Yet it is probable 
that these last offered a satisfactory explanation in many 
eases, especially when tlu* subject was entranced P10- 
fessional thought-readers who performed on public plat¬ 
forms indulged largely in fraud. (See Telepathy.) 

Thought Transference : (See Telepathy.) 

Thought Vibrations, Theory of : (See Tolepathy.) 

Thrasyllus : (See Astrology.) 

Tibet : Ill this country, the stronghold of Buddhism, all 
superstition circles around the national religion, which at 
the same turn' has absorbed into itself the aboriginal beliefs 
and demonology Nowhere perhaps has such a vast amount 
of pure superstition crystallised around the kernel of 
Buddhism,----the pure doetmics of which were found by the 
Hindu conqueiors of the Tibet,ms to be totally unsmted to 
the 1 Finnish aborigines of the country, who before the 
advent of Buddhism were 111 the animistic stage of lehgion. 
This was allowed to revive and ntes and ceremonies, 
charms and incantations, of the very nature which Buddha 
had so strongly condemned, clustered quickly around his 
philosophy in 'Tibet From tint, sprang the (antra system, 
which is almost a purely magical one It was founded by 
Asanga, a monk of Peshawar, who composed its gospel, the 
Yogachchara Bhumi Sustra in the sixth century AD. 
Basing his pantheon upon the debased system of Buddhism 
then prevalent, Asanga reconciled it to native requirements 
by placing a number of Saivite devil-gods and goddesses 
in the lower Buddhistic heavens, these he made sub¬ 
servient to the Buddha His lehgion was speedily adopted 
by the barbarian tribes of Tibet, who sacrificed readily to 
the deities of this new lehgion. Vei y natuially they 
exaggerated the magical side* of it, their main object being 
to obtain supernatural power by means of spoken spells 
and words of power A very considerable literature sprang 
up m connection with the new faith, which has been 
scathingly commented upon by disciples of the purer 
Buddhism as being nothing more or less than mere b.n banan 
sorcety Of course the monkish clas^ of lamas found it 
impossible altogethei to ignore the tantra system, but 
Tsongkapa in the middle of the fourteenth century unhesi¬ 
tatingly condemned the whole system. The lamas had 
and have an esoteric foini 0/ Buddhism, which has but 
little m common with the tantra system of the people, but 
we find them at festivals and so on unbending so far as to 
represent the; various devils and fiends of this faith A 9 
literature, the tautras may be considered as a later develop¬ 
ment of the Parana: s, but they are without any poetic 
value They are regarded as gospels by the Saktas, or 
worshippers of Kali, Durga or Purvati the wife of Siva, or 
some other creative agency They abound in magical 
performances and mystic rites -a great many of which are 
of a quite unspeakable character. They usually take the 
form of a dialogue between Siva and his wife, lhcre were 
originally sixty-four tanlras, but as yet no satisfactory 
scholarly examination has been made of them. 

Tii : A Polynesian Vampire . (See Vampire.) 
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Tim&us of Locris : The earliest known writer on the doctrines 
of magic. Tlie Turnran theory of God, the Universe, and 
the World-soul is thus set forth by Busching : “ God 

shaped the eternal unformed matter by imparting to it His 
being The inseparable united itself with the separable ; 
the unvarying with the variable ; and, moreover, in the 
harmonic conditions of the Pythagorean system To 
comprehend all things better, minute space was imagined 
as divided into three portions, wlimh arc,--the centre, the 
circumference, and the intermediate space The centre 
is most distant from the highest God, who inhabits the 
circumference ; the space between the two contains the 
celestial spheres When God descended to impart lbs 
being, the emanations from linn penetrated the whole of 
heaven, and filled the same with imperishable bodies. 
Its power decreased with the distance from the source, 
and lost itself gradually in our world in minute portions, 
over which matter was still dominant Prom this proceeds 
the continuous change of being and decay below the moon, 
where the power of matter predominates ; from till'-, also, 
arise the circular movements of the heaven and the earth, 
the various rapidities of the stars, and the peculiar motion 
of the planets. By the union of God with matter, a third 
being was created, namely, the woild-soul, which vitalizes 
and regulates all things, and occupies the space between 
the centre and the circumference ” 

Tinkers* Talk : {See Shelta Thari.) 

Tiromancy : Divination by means of cheese It is practised 
in divers ways the details of winch are not known 
Toltecs : {See Mexico and Central America.) 

Tomga : Eskimo familiar spirits (S"e Eskimos^ 

Tongues, Speaking and Writing in : The speaking and uniting 
in foreign tongues, or m unintelligible outpounngs mistaken 
for such, is a very old form of psychic phenomenon It 
was a frequent accompaniment of the epidemic ecstasy 
which was so common in medneval Europe Thus the 
Nuns of Loudon (q v ) are declared to have understood 
and replied to questions put to them in Latin, Gtcck, 
Spanish, Turkish, and other even levs-known languages 
The Tremblers of the Cevennes (q v ) spoke in excellent 
Trench, whereas French was to them a foreign language 
And practically every epidemic of the kind was character¬ 
ised by the speaking in tongues, which seemed to be infec¬ 
tious, and spread rapidly through whole communities 
In these early cases the phenomenon was ascuhed to the 
power of supernatur.il agencies, whether demons or angels, 
who temporarily controlled the organism of the possessed.” 
But analogous instances are to be found m plenty’ m the 
annals of modern spiritualism, where they are of tnurse 
regarded as manifestations of the spirits of the deceased 
through the material oiganism of the medium Compara¬ 
tively eaily in the movement there are evidences of speaking 
and writing m Latin, Greek, French, Swiss, .Spanish, and 
Red Indian languages Judge Edmonds, the well-known 
Ameiican Spiritualist, testified to the-# faculties in his 
daughter and niece, who spoke Greek, Spanish, Polish, and 
Italian at various times, as well as Red Indian and other 
languages Some of these cases are well attested Two 
professional mediums (J V. Mansfield and A 1 ) Ruggies) 
are known to have written automatically m many lan¬ 
guages, including Chinese and Gaelic, but whether or not 
they had any previous acquaintance with these languages 
remains at least a matter of doubt. In still more modern 
times speaking ill tongue s has been practised, notably by 
Hel&ne Smith, who invented the ” Martian language ” 
On the whole, we may take it th.it the so-called foreign 
tongues were generally no more than a meaningless jumble 
of articulate sounds, of which the spirits themselves some¬ 
times purported to offer a translation Where there is 
good evidence to show that the writings were actually 


executed in a foreign language, as in the case of the pro¬ 
fessional mediums mentioned above, there is generally some 
reason to suppose a former acquaintance with the language, 
which the exaltation of memory incidental to the trance 
state might revive. When unknown tongue s' were written they 
were seldom found to correspond with any re il language 

Toolemak : Eskimo familiar spirits. (See Eskimos.) 

Totemism : (.s>c Fetishism.) 

Tower of London : The jewel-room of the Tower of T.nndnn is 
reported to bo haunted, and, in i 8ho, there was published 
in Xotes and Queries by the late Edmund Lentha! Swifte, 
Keeper of the (Town Jewels the account of a spectral 
illusion witnessed by himself in the 'Power. He says that in 
()< tober, 1817, he was at supper with his wife, lier sister, 
and Ins little boy, in the sitting-room of the jewel-house* 
To quote his own words • L ‘ 1 had offered a glass of wine 
and water to my wife, when, on putting it to her bps, she 
exclaimed, Good God 1 what is that -* ’ 1 looked up 

and saw a cylindrical figure like a glass tube, seemingly 
about the thickness of my arm, and hovering between the 
ceiling and the table , its contents appeared to be .1 dense 
fluid, white and pale azmc This lasted about two minutes, 
when it began to move before my sister-in-law ; then, 
tullowing the oblong side of the table, before my son and 
myself, passing behind my wife, it p lused for a moment 
over her right shoulder. Instantly crouching down, and 
with both hands covering her shoulder, she shrieked out, 

‘ O Christ 1 it has seized me ! ' ” “ It was ascertained," 

adds Mr Swifte, ** that no optical action from the outside 
Could have produced any manifest.non within, and hence 
the mystery has remained unsolved” Spe iking of the 
'Tower, we learn from the same source how ” one of the 
night sentries at the jewel-house was alarmed by a figure 
like a huge bear issuing from underneath the jewel-room 
door He thrust at it with lus bayonet which stuck in 
the door He dropped m a tit and was earned sense*less 
to the guard-room . . In another day or two the brave 
and steady soldier died " 

Tractatulus Alchimae : (See Avicenna.) 

Trance : An abnormal state, either spontaneous or induced, 
bearing some analogy to the ordm >.ry sleep-state, but 
differing from it in certain marked pariiculais The term 
is loosely applied to many varied pathologu conditions—- 
eg, hypnosis, ecstasy, catalepsy, somnambulism, certain 
forms of hysteria, and the medmmistic tram e Some- 
limes, as in catalepsy, there is a partial suspension of the 
vital fum turns ; generally, there is insensibility to pam 
and to any stimulus applied to the sense-organs, while 
the distinguishing feat me of the trance is that the subject 
retains consciousness and gives evidence ot intelligence, 
either his own normal intelligence or, as in cases of posses¬ 
sion and impersonation, some foreign intelligence In 
hypnosis the subject, though indifferent to sensory stimuli 
applied to Ins own person, has been known to exhibit a 
curious sensitiveness to such stimuli applied to the person 
of the hypnotist. {See Community of Sensation.) In 
Ecstasy, which is frequently allied with hallucination, the 
subject remains in rapt contemplation of some transcen¬ 
dental vision, deaf and blind to the outside world It 
was formerly considered to indicate that the soul of the 
ecstatic was viewing some great event distant m time or 
plat e or some person or scene from the celestial sphere. 
Now-a-days such a state is believed to be brought about 
by intense and sustained emotional concentration on some 
particular mental image, by means of which hallucination 
may be induced. 

The mediumistic trance is recognised as having ail 
aifmity with hypnosis, for the hypnotic trance, frequently 
induced, may gradually become spontaneous, when it 
exhibits strong resemblances to the trance of the medium. 
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This latter is, among spiritualists, “ The Trance ” par 
excellence, and they object to the term being applied m any 
case where there is no sign of spirit ' possession ” The 
entranced medium—who seems able to produce* this state 
at will—frequently displays an exaltation of memory 
(hypermesia), of the special senses (hypei .csthesu), and 
even of the intellectual faculties Automatic writing ,md 
utterances are generally produced m the trance 'state, and 
often display knowledge of wlmh the medium noi in,illy 
knows nothing, or which, according to some authoi ities, 
gives evidence of telepathy. Such are the trance utteianees 
of Mrs. Piper, whose automatic phenomena have m recent 
years provided a wide held for research for many men of 
science both in Britain and on tin* Continent Naturally 
these phenomena, and those* of all trance mediums, art' 
referred by spiritualists to the* agency of disembodied 
intelligences --the spirits of the dead acting through the 
medium’s physical organism, a notion which is akin to the* 
old idea of demoniac possession, to which spontaneous 
trance was referred Moreover, the trance messages them¬ 
selves purported to come from the spirits of deceased persons 
and there are many who see no reason to disbelieve the 
emphatic assertion of the ' intelligence,” especially when 
that assertion is supplemented by an exact representation 
of the voice, appearance, and known opinions of the 
deceased friend or relative whose spuit it claims to be. 
Such trance impersonations supply a large part of the 
evidence on which tin' stnietuie ot spiritualism icsts. 
There is, however, nothing to show that the inhumation 
concerning the deceased, thus reproduced, may not have 
been obtained by nmmal means, or, at the most, telepathi- 
cally from the minds of the sitters 
Trance Personalities : Trance messages purporting to come 
from the medium’s spirit < ontrol do not as a rule reveal 
a very definite personality The control reflects the 
thoughts and opinions of the medium and the sitters, 
possesses little knowledge th.it they do not possess, and is in 
general a somewhat colourless creatine "S et not infre¬ 
quently a trance medium is controlled by a spirit of distinct, 
not to say distinguished, personality, whose education and 
culture are on a much higher plant* than tin* medium's 
own, and whose ideas and opinions aie quite independent. 
Such spirits are geneially given distinguishing names 
They often control the medium alternately with other 
controls On the othei hand, the medium has geneially a 
monopoly of one or inoie of these spuds, though sometimos 
one control may be shared by a number of mediums 
Among those who may pistly be leganied as the common 
property of the mediunustie fraternity ate the spirits ot 
certain great men—Virgil, Sot rates, Shakespeare. Milton, 
Benjamin Franklin, Victor Hugo, Swedenborg, and so on 
The messages delivered through their control seldom 
resemble anything they wrote* during their lives It would 
indeed be ludicrous to hold these great men responsible for 
the feeble outpourings delivered m their name But 
these spmts come and go , it is perhaps hardly accurate 
to call them trance personal it tea at all. Among the best 
known of the latter class are the spirits who purpoi ted 
to control the late Mr Stamton Moses Tmperator, Rector, 
Mentor, Prudens, and others Wliat the real names of 
these controls may be is not known, for Mr Moses only 
revealed the secret to a few of Ins most intimate ft muds. 
Imperator and Rector were among the controls of Mts. 
Piper in still more recent years, and indeed much of her 
automatic discourse did not come directly from the com¬ 
municating spirits, but was dictated by them to Rector. 
It is suggested, however, by Sir Oliver Lodge and other 
authorities, that the controls of Mrs. Piper are not identical 
with those of Stamton Moses, by whom were written through 
his hand the well-known Spirit 1 cachings, but arc merely 


masqueraders But Mrs Piper has several interesting 
treune pn \on ah ties of her own, without bonnwing from 
anybody One of hei earliest conhoK was Sebastian 
Bach, but eie long he gave place to a spirit oiling himself 
Ih l haunt, who held sWav foi a c onsideiable time, but 
gave plat e in his tmn to Gomge Pelham —“ G P ” Pelham 
was a young author and journalist who died suddenly m 
^omi after Ins death In* purposed to contiol Mrs. 
Piper, and gave mans Milking proofs of his identity He 
constantly inferred, with intimate knowledge, to the altairs 
of Jk’lham, jet ogmsed his inends, and gave to each his due 
meed of welcome Not onto, it is said, did he lad to 
recognise an at quaintance, 01 give a ginntmg to one whom 
lie did not know Many ot Pelham’s old h lends did not 
hesitate to ms* m him that which lie claimed to lx*. Only 
on one mansion, when asked for the names of two poisons 
who had been associated with lum m a ceitain enterpi iso, 
“BP “ iefused, s,ivmil that .is then* was present one who 
knew the names* his mentioning them would be referred to 
telepathy ' Later, however, lit* gave tile names incor¬ 
rectly When ' (. I’ ” ceased to take the ptnuiple part in 
the c onti ol ot Mrs Pipei, Ins plate was taken by Rector and 
imperatoi, as mentioned above Another well-known 
medium, Mrs Thompson, had as her c lnef conti oL Nelly,” 
a d uighter of hers who had died in infancy , also a Mrs. 
Caitwnght, and otheis These controls of Mis Thomson 
ate said not to have shown any very individual churacLei- 
lstics, but to resemble Mis. Thomson herself very strongly 
both m voice and manner of speech, though Mrs Verrall 
has stated that the impersonations gave an impression of 
separate identity to tlu* sitter Mis Thomson’s eaily 
trance utterances wete controlled by another band of 
spirits, with even less individuality than those mentioned. 
Frequently the mediums and investigatols themselves, oil 
leaching the disearnatc* plane, become controls in their 
tin n The lute* Mr Myers, Mi Gurney, J)r Hodgson, and 
Piofessor Sidgwuk pm polled to speak and write through 
many mediums, notably through Airs. Pqicr and Mrs. 
Thompson, Mrs Vc*i rail and Mrs Holland Many of the 
statements made By these controls were correct, and some 
nutters revealed which were apparently outside* tin* scope 
of tin* medium’s noimal Knowledge, but at the same time 
seveial fatal discrepancies were found to exist between the 
controls and those they were supposed to repiesent Thus 
the script piodueed by Mrs Holland contained giave 
warnings, pus port mg to come fmni Myers, against Kusapia 
Palladmo and her puysical phenomena, whereas Myers was 
known to hold in his lifetime opinions favourable to the 
physic al manile dat ions On the whole these* hanie 
per .onalitu s show themselves decidedly coloured by the 
person,ihty ol the* medium In case's where the latter was 
acquainted with the contiol the* Ira me personality is pro¬ 
portionately stiong, whereas when there was no personal 
acquaintance it is often of a neutral tint, and sometimes 
bad guesses aie made, as when Mrs Holland represented 
the Gurney contiol as of a brusque and almost discouiteems 
temperament But such instances must not be taken 
as impeaching the* medium’s good faith Lvcn where* the 
imntL personality is patently the pioduct of the medium's 
own consciousness, there is no reason to suppose that there 
is any intentional deception While in some of the most 
definite cases the. evidence tor the operation of a disearnatc 
intelligence is very good indeed, and has proved satisiactory 
to many prominent investigators. 

Transformation : {See Spells.) 

Transmutation of Metals : {See Alchemy.) 

Transmutation of the Body : Tins is indeed the end and aim 
of all Alchemy -to restore man to his primordial con¬ 
dition of grace, strength, perfection, beauty and physical 
immortality. With tin** in view the alchemists of all the 
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ages have laboured to discover the secret of the Elixir of 
Life, which mystics believed would, literally, achieve this 
renewal of youth, and therefore immortality Endless 
receipts for this medicine have been given, and some 
honestly believed they had attained it ; but all to no 
purpose, and the great secret still remains hidden from 
human eyes. 

Tree Ghosts : Indian tree spirits. Says Mr Crookes in his 
Popular Religion of Northern India. " These tree ghoss 
are, it is needless to say, very numerous. Hence most 
local shrines are constructed under trees ; and in one 
particular tree, the Bira, the jungle tribes of Mirzapur 
locate Bagheswar, the tiger g<idling, one of their most 
dreaded deities. In the Konkau, according to Mr. Camp¬ 
bell, the medium or Bhagat who becomes possessed is 
called Jhad, or 1 tree,’ apparently because he is a favourite 
dwelling-place for spirits. In the Dakkhin it is believed 
that the spirit of the pregnant woman of Churel lives in a 
tree, and the Abors and Padams of East Bengal believe 
that spirits in trees kidnap children Many of these tree 
spirits appear in the folk-tales Thus, Devadatta worshipped 
a tree winch one day suddenly clave m two and a nymph 
appeared who introduced him inside the tret', where was a 
heavenly palace of jewels, m which, reclining on a ('ouch, 
appeared Vidyatprabha, the maiden daughter of the king 
of the Yakshas ; in another storv the mendicant hears 
inside a tree the Yaksha joking with his wife. So Daphne 
is turned into a tree to avoid the pursuit of her lover " 

Tree of Life, The, and The Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil : Two of the trees planted by God in the Garden 
of Eden, which were believed by St Ambrose to be of 
mystical significance The former is understood to be the 
manifestation of God, arid the fitter of the worldly wisdom 
to winch our human nature is too apt to incline 

Tremblers of the Cevennes : A Protestant caste of convul- 
sonaires, who during the sixteenth century spread them¬ 
selves from their centre in the Cevennes over almost the 
whole of Germany. They possessed many points of 
resemblance with cases of possession (q v ), anrl are said 
to have been insensible to thrusts and blows with pointed 
sticks and iron bars, as well as to the oppression of great 
weights. They had visions, communicated with good and 
evil spirits, and arc said to have performed many miraculous 
cures similar to the apostolic miracles. They made use of 
very peculiar modes of treatment called grande; s 6 ecours or 
sccour s meurtners, winch are authenticated by the reports 
of eye-witnesses and by judicial documents Although 
they were belaboured by the stiongest men with heavy 
pieces of wood and barn of iron weighing at least thirty 
pounds, they complained of no injury, but of experiencing 
a sensation of pleasure They also were covered with 
boards, on which as many as twenty men stood without 
its being painful to them They even bore as many as 
ioo blows with a twenty-pound! weight, alternately 
applied to the breast and the stomach with such force 
that the room tiembled, and they begged that the blows 
might be laid on harder, as light ones only increased 
their sufferings. Indeed only those who laid on the 
heaviest and most strenuous blows were thanked by their 
sick. It seemed that it was only when the power of these 
blows had penetrated to the most vital parts that they 
experienced real relief. Ennemosor explains this insen¬ 
sibility to pain by stating that in his experience “ spasmodic 
convulsions maintain themselves against outward attempts, 
and even the greatest violence, with almost superhuman 
strength, without injury to the patient, as has often been 
observed in young girls and women, where anyone might 
have almost been induced to believe in supernatural 
influence. The tension of the muscles increases in power 
with the insensibility of the pqwer, so that no outward 


force is equal to it; and when it is attempted to check 
the paroxysm with force, it gams in intensity, and accord¬ 
ing to some observers not less psychical than physical. 

I have observed the same manifestations in children, in 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, without the least variation, 
on which account I consider it to be nothing more than an 
immense abnormal and inharmonic lusus natures." 

Trevisan, Bernard : This Italian alchemist's life was a 
curious and intensely pathetic one. Bent on discovering 
the philosopher’s stone, he began at an early age to lavish 
huge sums of money on the pursuit ; but again and again 
he was baffled, and it was only when old age was stealing 
upon him, and he had disbursed a veritable fortune, that 
his labours were crowned with some measure of success. 

Bernard Trivisan, Comte do la Marche, was born in the 
year 1406 at Padua, a town whose inhabitants were famous 
for erudition throughout many centuries m the middle 
ages. His father was a doctor of medicine, so it is probable 
that Bernard received lus initial training in science at home ; 
while ere he was out of his teens he began to devote himself 
seriously to alchemy, having been lured thereto by reading 
the works of the famous Eastern philosophers, Geber and 
Rhasis Bernard' s‘ father was rich, and accordingly, 
whenever it was known that the young man was minded 
to dabble in gold-seeking, he found himself surrounded by 
charlatans offering counsel ; and his very first experiments 
resulted in his spending upwards of three thousand crowns, 
the bulk of which sum went into the pockets of the youth’s 
fraudulent advisers He was not discouraged, however ; 
and, finding new henchmen, and at the same time aug¬ 
menting his learning by a close study of the writings of 
Sacrobosco and Kupeeissa, he proceeded to make a new 
series of attempts But these also proved futile, once 
more the alchemist did no more than enrich his assistants, 
and in consequence he vowed that henceforth he would 
prosecute his researches single-handed. 

Bernard now engaged m a long course of nodulous reading, 
while he also began to give much time to prayer, 
thinking by this means to gam his desired end ; and anon 
he started fresh experiments, expending on these some 
six thousand crowns. But again his devotion and extrava¬ 
gance went unrewarded, year after year went by in this 
fashion, and betimes Bernard realised that he was past 
the prime of life, yet had achieved nothing whatsoever. 
His bitter disappointment engendered an illness, but scarcely 
was he restored to health ere he heard that one Henry, a 
Germ,in priest, had succeeded m creating the philosopher’s 
stone ; and thereupon Bernard hastened to Germany, 
accompanied by various other alchemists. After some 
difficulty ttiey made the acquaintance of the cleric in 
question, who told them he would dis< low all would they 
but furnish a certain sum of money to procure the necessary 
tools and materials ; so they paid as desired, yet having 
devoted much time to watching the German at work they 
found themselves no nearer the goal tli m before. 

This last piece of quackery opened Bernard's eyes, and he 
proclaimed his decision of eschewing hermetic philosophy 
altogether in the future—-a decision which was warmly 
appliuded by his relatives, for already lus researches had 
cost a king’s ransom. But it soon transpired that the 
alchemist was quite incapable of clinging to his resolution, 
and, growing more ardent than ever, he visited Spam and 
Great Britain, Holland and France, trying in each of 
these countries to enlarge lus stock of learning, and to 
make the acquaintance of others who were searching like 
himself Eventually he even penetrated to Egypt, Persia 
and Palestine, while subsequently lie travelled 111 Greece, 
where he witnessed many alchemistic researches ; yet all 
proved vain, and ultimately Bernard found himself im¬ 
poverished, and was forced to sell his parental estates. 
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Being thus without so much as a home, he retired to the 
Island of Rhodes, intending to live there quietly for the 
rest of his days ; but even here his old passion continued 
to govern him, and, chancing to make the acquaintance 
of a priest who knew something of science, the thwarted 
and ruined alchemist proposed that they should start 
fresh experiments together. The cleric professed hunself 
willing to give all the help in his power, so the pair borrowed 
a large sum of money to admit of their purchasing the 
necessary paraphernalia ; and it was here, then, m this 
secluded island, and while in a literally bankrupt con¬ 
dition, that Bernard made the wonderful discovery with 
which he is traditionally credited. Doubtless the tradition 
has little foundation in fact, yet at least the philosopher 
deserved some reward for his indomitable if foolhardy 
perseverance, and it is pathetic to recall that Ins death 
occurred soon after the day of his triumph. 

In contradistinction to the majority of his brother- 
alchemists, Bernard appears to have loved actual experi¬ 
ments much better than writing about them It is probable 
however, that he was at least partly responsible for an 
octavo volume published in 1644, I e Bernaid d' Mchmague, 
cum Bernard Treveso ; while he is commonly credited with 
another work also, La Philosophic Nalurelle de s Mctuuv. 
Iferein he insists on the necessity of much meditation on 
the part of the scientist who would create the philosopher’s 
stone, and this rather trite observation is followed by a 
voluminous alehemistic treatise, most of it .sadly obscure, 
and demonstrating the author no great expert 
Triad : {See God.) 

Triad Society : An ancient esoteric society of China The 
candidate scantily clothed, is brought into a datk room 
by two members, who lead him to the President, before 
whom he kneels, lie is given a living cock and a knife, 
and in this posture lie takes a complicated oath to assist 
his brethren in any emergent y, even at the risk of his life. 
De then cuts olf the head of the cock, and mingles it with 
his own, the three assisting individuals adding some of their 
own blood. After being warned that death will be his 
portion should lie divulge the secrets of the society, he is 
initiated into them, and is entrusted with the signs of 
recognition which are in triads. For example a member 
must lift any object with three fingers only. This society, 
originally altruistic, is now of a political character. 
Triangle : [See Magic.) 

Trident, Magical : {See Magic.) 

Trine, Ralph Waldo : (.Sec New Thought.) 

Tripod : {See Necromancy.) 

Trithemius : The son ol a German vine-growei, named 
lleulenberg, received his Latim/cd appellation fiom 
Trittheim, a village in the electorate of Treses, where he 
was born in 1462. He might leasonablv be nu liuled among 
those earnest and enthusiastic souls who have pci severest 
in the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties , tor his mother, 
marrying a second time, had no love for the offspring of 
her first marriage. The young Tulhetmu s' was ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and over-worked All day he toiled 111 the vine¬ 
yards ; but the nights he was able to devote to the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge, and then tie stole away trom lus miserable 
home, and perused what books he could beg or borrow, by 
the light of the 1110011. As his mind expanded be became 
sensible of the vast stores of learning to which Ins cir¬ 
cumstances denied him access. He could not rest content 
with the few grams of sand lie had picked 11 p on the sea¬ 
shore. Extorting his small share of the patrimony be¬ 
queathed by his father, he wandered away to Treves, 
entered himself a student of its celebrated University, and 
assumed the name of Trithemius. His progress was now as 
rapid as might be inferred probable from the intensity of 
his aspirations and the keenness of his intellect. At the 


age of twenty he had acquired the reputation of a scholar— 
a reputation which was of greater advantage in the 1 *)th 
than it is in the 20th century lie was now desirous of 
once more seeing the mother whom he did not love the 
less because she had ill-used him, ami in the winter of 
1482 he quitted the cloistered shade of Treves on a solitary 
journey to Trittheim. Tt was a dark day, ending 111 a 
gloomy, fast-snowing night, and the good student, on his 
arrival near Spannheim, found the roads impassable He 
sought icfuge m a neighbouring monastery There the 
weather imprisoned him for several days The imprison¬ 
ment proved so much to the liking of Trithemius, that he 
voluntarily took tHo monastic vows, and retired from the 
world. In the course of two years lit* was elected abbot, 
and devoting Ml Ins little fortune to the repair and im¬ 
provement of the monastery, he gamed the love and 
reverence of the brotherhood, whom he inspired with his 
own love ot learning Hut after a rule of one-and-tvventy 
years, the 1 monks foigot all his benefits, and remembered 
only the severity of his discipline They bioke out in 
revolt, and elected another abbot The deposed Trithe¬ 
mius quitted Spannheim, and wandeicd from place to 
pD< e, until finally elec ted Abbot of St. James of Wurzburg, 
where he died 111 1510 

Ills f11 Tiit* as a magic ian rests on very innocent foundations 
lie devised a spot ns of short-hand called steoganog) aphia, 
whic h tlib ignorant stigmatized as a c abahstical and necro¬ 
mantic writing, com ceiling the most fearful secrets He 
wrote 1 a treatise 011 the subject , another upon the supposed 
administration <>f the woild by its guardian angels—a 
levival of the good and evil geniuses of the Ancients - 
which William Lilly tramlated into English in [O47 ; a 
third upon (leoniaiic y, or divination bv moans of lines and 
circles on the ground , a fomth upon Sorcery , and a fifth 
upon Alchemy In lus woi k ii]><m Sorcery he nukes the 
earliest mention ot the pojmlar story of Dr Eaustus, and 
records the torments lie 1 lnmself occasionally sutiered from 
the malice ot a spirit named Uudekin He is said to have 
giatiliecl the Emperor Maximilian with a vision of his 
deceased wile, the beautiful Mary of Burgundy, and was 
reputed to have defiayed the expenses of his monastic 
establishment at Spannheim by lhe resources which tho 
Uhilosophei s Stone put at Ins disposal His writings show 
him to have been an amiable and credulous enthusiast 
but Ins Mtjcc re and anient passmn foi knowledge may well 
incline us to foigive the* follies which lie only sluied with 
most of the sc holms and wise men of Ins age 

Triumphal Chariot of Antimony : {See Valentine, Basil.) 

Trivah : Among the natives of Borneo the Invah, or feast of 
the dead, is' c elebiatcd aftci a death has taken place. 
A panel cent.lining a leprcsentation of Tcmpcm-teloris’ 
slop of the dead (<[ 'v ) is generally set up at the Irumh, and 
haei 1 tites of fowls arc* ottered to it I nul the tiivah has 
been celebrated tin* soul’s soul is unable* to reach the 
l.tvuliuu 

True Black Magic, Book of the : A Cinmoire, which is 
simply an adapted version of the Key of Solomon (q.v.) 

Tsithsith, The : An article of appatel, believed to be endowed 
with tali-mumc juoprrties A sentence* 111 the l almud 
1 uns thus . ‘ Whoever has the teplullm bound to his head 

and arm, and the tsithsith thrown over his garments. 

is protected from sin 

Tumah * According to the I\uhahi, physical or moral unclean - 
ness ’ The latter is divided into three main divisions-- 
idolatry, murder, and immorality Sin, says the same 
authority, not only iendered imperfect man himself, but 
also altccted the whole of nature, even to the sphere of 
angels, and the Divinity himself. In physical uncleanness 
there is a coarser and a more subtle form. I lie latter causes 
a dimness m the soul which is most keenly felt by those 

CC 



Tunisa 


who arc nearest, to sacred tilings. Organic things which 
tome into contact with the human body are moie liable 
to the I'lntuih than remoter things The human corpse is 
more unclean than that of the lower animals, because its 
moie complex natuie involves a moie repulsive decay 
Thus the corpse of a holy man is most unclean of all 
Tunisa: -Burmese diviners (V# Billina, ) 

Turcomans : {.See Siberia.) 

Turner, Ann : English witch pSre England.! 

Turquoise: A good amulet tor preventing au uh ills to 

I 

Ulysses : (her Michael Maerh 

Unguents : There are many kinds of ungvent s\ each with its 
peculiar properties It is known that the devil compounds 
them in order to harm the human race (>ne such i/h^ueut 
is composed of human fat, and is used try the witches to 
enable them to ilv t hi on eh the air to the Sabbath Many 
old recipes exist for Utigni >!ts to 111dm e sleep, visions, c te , 
and these are compounded from v anotis sti ange ingredients. 
(See Salver!e w Ees Science Occultes ") 

Union Spirite Bordelaise (Join nab • (Sec France,! 

Univercoelum, The An American pmmvhcal having for its 
aim “ the establishment ot a universal System of Truth, 
the Reform and Beorgahmition of Sourly” H made its 
Inst appearance m Hetembei, 18 jy, under the editoiship 
of Andrew Jackson luvis (<j v ), and lived lor about a vear 
and a half Its supporters and eonti ibufors looked for a 
new revelation to supplement those of the Old and Now 
Testaments, Swedenborg and Fattier Attention was 
given in its pages to prophecy, < lair vovatice, somnam¬ 
bulism and fiance phenomena generallv, wlule it also 
taught ' an interior and spiritual phijnsuphy ” whose 
central ide.i was that Bod was tin minute!v intelligent 
Essence which pci ended all thing-.—the Emver-al Soul, 
expressing itself in the matcnal umvew and the laws 
of nature as the human soul expresses it,Of through tire 
material body. Though the I\o< hosier Ruppiiygs broke 
out some time before the 1 'mvcrcuiUyi Came to an end, the 
adherents of the paper did not seem to connect the distur¬ 
bances with their propaganda However, m.mv of those 
who were associated with the l * mreucehtvi aftei v,\\\ ds 
became editors of spiritualistic papers In July, iSpj 
the paper passed out of tlie hand • of \ j 1 Uv is, .uni hoc u:m* 
The Present Age, under the cditoislnp of W M ( hanging 
Universal Ealm : An elixir compose d by the aU hennst", v iiu h 
formi'd a sovereign remedy for every mnlndv, and would 
even bring the dead to hte 

Universities (Occult) : In many works on tlie* o< c nit mk^cs 
allusions are made to schools and hOorno/no tor the in¬ 
stitution of those who were drawn to them Thus we 
are told that Salamanca abounded in su< h schools , that 
Jethicl, a Jewish Rabin of mediwval I ram < , kept -,udi a 
seminary ; and there is reason to believe that m all agio 
such institutions were by no means umominon Ral/ u; 
alludes to oik* of them m a well-known novel / he Seiht nf 
Ruggicr, which he places at the lime of Catherine de Mulin. 
lie says, ” At this epocli tlie* occult n.icnu s wc re < ulto. ated 
with an anloui which put to shame the incredulous, spirit 
of our century. . . The uimersal protection accorded to 
these sciences by tin* ruling sovereigns of (he times was 
quite remarkable/' He goes on to say t hat at the i oinmem e 
incut of the sixteenth centuiy Ruggier was the member of 
a secret university for the study of the occult sciences, 
where astrologers, alchemists, and otheis, studied several 
branches of hidden knowledge , but he gives no details as 
to its locality, or as to the exact nature of its c un n uluin. 
There is no doubt that during the Middle Ages m.iny extra¬ 
mural lecturers taught alchemy and kindred subjects at the 


Urim and Thummim 

horsemen, and to prevent them wearying. It moves 
itself when any danger threatens its possessor. 

Typtology : The science of communicating with the spirits 
by means of rapping, various codes being arranged for the 
purpose dims the sitters mav read the alphabet aloud 
or slowly pass a pencil down a printed alphabet, the lapping 
indicating the correct letters which, on being joined to 
gethet, lorm a message* or an answer to some question 
propounded One raj' mav be made to mean “yes" 
two “ no/’ and so on (St e RappingS.) 


great timer* sities Thus Paracelsus lectured on alchemy 
at the BmvcTMty of Based, and he vva c pres eded and followed 
there and elsewheic by many illustrious professors of that 
and other occult arts M Eiguier m his work AUhnny mid 
the Ahhnmst, ( See Alchemy), alludes to a school m Pans 
ficquented by alchemists, which In' himself attended m the 
middle of ihe list century The school an ordinary 
c he mien! laboratory through the day- became m the 
evening a centre of the most elaboiate alchemical study, 
where Eieuier met manv alchemical students, visionary 
and practical, with one of whom he* had a prolonged atg.u 
Merit, w hic h we liave outlined at consulciable lengili m 
the artu !e Alcheniv " Many professors of tin* occult 
science's 111 vailv ami later times chew around them ton 
sulci able’ Inm'B of student", and assistants and formed 
dot tin t -a hooB for the ptaetuc of magic and alchemy, 
punt qy.dk the latter Hie Pnllege of Augur-, in Rome and 
tin* ( allies of Amient Mrxioi ate distincd example*- of 
institution-, for the* study of at least one blanch of circuit 
m lent e, am] m this comic etuni the House of Wisdom ot 
the Krimelitc vecd at < ano may be' mentioned It e, 
likely tli.it m am ient Egypt ami Babylonia, institutions of 
the 1 kind flourished more or less m secret. Mini' Rlavatsky 
insisted to the la-d that a mut school " of illummaled 
occult adept- floun-died in Tibet, but a,s nobody except 
lu'rsclf ami her immediate friends ever saw them, m 
had any dealings with them , and as all prooj i-, again-d 
the exist* uc e of site h a L eim divine brotiu ihood, jut 
state^em-s must be taken a-, being somewhat open to 
question There is, however, no leason to doubt that 
bodies of nun who .-truly the' higher occultism do exi-d m 
varuais Vii/n centres, whatever the nature* of then 
pow t i ", sir ( u i no; mal <>i idle rwi a*, mav la* \ ague i um<>ui s 
reach student- of o< < fill nan. cvrrv now and again ot school-, 
or < oilrig s on the comment of Putojie, the pii'-pom ot 
wliii h is to train . t, p i ran f s m the' occult arts; hut as 
deiinde inhumation i seldom foithcoming regaoling 
tlie-e, tliev’ can <miv be mere lv alluded to here 11m 
St !:ool foi tlu 1 )iuit\ c'i v of t he Lost Sec ret of Antiquity, 
which tkuiri-hes at Eotus-land, ('aliforma, \v«c,s founded by 
Catherine Tingiey 1 de ill tiu* nineteenth century, and h 
under 1 he.osujdut'al legiine Xumn'oiis small bodies foi 
th<' study of o << ultisrfi exist in evei y town ol considerable 
M/.e in Emope and Anieiira , but these cannot be digmhed 
‘wen by the name of ■ s< hook,” .m they ate for the most 
part pi tvnb ad.urs, I he o< eulti an of wliic h e- ol an extreme!) 

• t'.iut c iii i si i and innocent character. 

Ura : A spmt (See Babylonia.) 

Urgund : (Vc Boehme.) 

Urim and Thummim : A means of divination employed by 
the ancient Hebrews, and which it was believed consisted 
of a spe c a s of casting lots. Their form and method ot use 
is urn ot tain, but from passages in tin* Book of Samuel, it 
seems probable that (i) they were used to determine guilt 
and innocence, and (z) that this was done by means of 
categorical questions, to which the suspected person 
answered ' Yes ” or “ No " They appear to have been 
the prerogative of the priesthood. 
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Valentine, Basil : This (immn adept in hermetic philosophy 
is commonly supposed to have limn horn ;it Mavence 
towards thr close of the fourteenth century As a young 
man he espoused holy orders, and it is recorded that he 
entered the Abbey of St Peter, at hTfind , and eventually 
became its l’nor , but otherwise very little is known con¬ 
cerning him, and even the dat-e of his death is en< ert.un 
Hr appears to luv been a very modest perx>n, for avoid¬ 
ing to ( dans Borriclnus, the author of /V (hlit et Pro^re\sn 
Chemia\ Valentine imprisoned .ill the nianusi npts of Ins 
sc lent die writings lie-ide one of the])d!ars of tlie Abbey 
('liui ch ; and there they might Imvc* remained tor an 
indefinite period, but a thunderstorm < ha rued ult unatrly 
to dislodge them from their curious ludmg plus It is 
pos<al)l(‘, of course, that this m< an eration was not alto- 
gethi r due to modesty on the wntei's pari, and ai ose 
rather from lus dreading a v isitation from the 1 ncpusit ion 
in the event of their discovering his ah hemistie pint hvities 
but be that as it may, \' aleutim's works (ortamly mark him 
as a vei v s brew'd mail and a (apabh suentist In nm- 
tradistmction to most analogous nmdi.'eyal literal-hye, his 
(realist's ate not all couehed m Latin, some of them being 
ill Ingh Dutch and others m the author’s native* Unman ; 
and prominent among those m the latter tongue is I he 
lrwnnphal (harlot of Antimony, lust ])ubhshed at Lt ipsic 
in 16^4 J lerem Valentme exalts antimony as an ext elh nt 
medrciim, while the volume likewise embodies a lengthy 
metrical treatise on the philosopher's stone, the writer 
contending that whoso would discover and use this must 
do charitable 1 deeds, mortify the flesh, and pray without 
ceaMtig 

As regards the alchemist’s further writings, it behoves 
to mention lus A poi alvpsis ( hymua, /V Murutosmn dnfue 
Mai;oo ALundi Alvsferio et Medecina llomun .$ and J’nnMra 
uua Linn dimdrnm ( Iambus el A ppt ndii e All the so* were 
originally published in (iermany at the beginning of the 
seventeenth <entuty, and divers passages m t hem demon¬ 
strate that the author understood the distillation of 
brandy, and was acquainted with the 1 method of obtaining 
chlorohv elrie arid from salt-water, while moreover, 
revri ting to Ins faith in antimony, he has been credited 
with having been the first to extrai t this from sulphuret 

Vampire: (Kussian Vamptr, South Kussian upuu, probably 
from the 1 root pi, to drink, with thr pie fix ra, 01 av ) A 
dead person who returns 111 spirit form from the grave for 
the purpose of destroying and sucking the blood of living 
persons, or a living sorcerer who takes a spec id foim 
for the same purpose. The eoiueption of the 
7 lampue is rifest .among Slavonic peoples, and especially 
in the Balkan countnes, and 111 Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia, and in tlu*se terntories from 1730 35 
there was a well-marked epidemic of vampirism, but it is 
by no means confined to them In White Russia and Lhe 
Ukraine it is believed that vampins are generally wizards 
or sorcerers, but 111 Bulgaria and Serbia it is thought that 
any corpse over which a cat or a dog jumps or over which 
a biul has down is liable to become a rampin' In < Recce 
(q v ) a vampire is known as a broncolaia or bom kabakos, 
"which has been ulentiiied with tile Slavonic: name for 

werewolf " (q v ), vlkodlnk, or vukodlak. The vampire, 
too, is often supposed to steal the heart of his victim and 
to roast it over a slow fire, thus causing interminable 
amorous longings. 

Marks of -Vamjiirism is epidemic m c har- 

acter. Where one instance is discovered it is almost 
invariably followed by several others. This is accounted 
for by the circumstance that it is believed that the victim 
of a vampire pines and dies and becomes 111 turn a vampire 


p< nmis Thm. 

1 man', fumer 


it 


himself at If r death, .end -o <hdv inb-cts otheis o» the 
<liMnl<Tn,c..,l nt .1 M,I various wolllmovii 

mgns ,-ue looked lot by exjn 1 lciu c ' 
srV( 'ial holt s ..bout the ho .idlh of 

° ] f ) '~ rIW<1 ln !l r Ml11 1 hr grave thr ramptui <diar.it ter 

“ r U, ocup.uit nuv be susj.ee ted 0,1 nneutlnng the 
rnrpm if n, usuajly found with wide-open eyes, ruddv and 
muplcxmn and lips mil a grnri.d appe.uaiite ot 
<md showing no signs of con upturn II may 
also hr found that the 1 hair and naiL have giown as in lift* 
Oil thr throat two 1 m.i 11 livid marks may hr looked ioi 
eollm is al'-o v 1 rv often full of blood,’ the body h.m .1 


lifr-bo 
fresh nr 


The 


swollen and gorged app< at am e, and the shroud 1, fre¬ 
quently half-dev oui c‘d 1'he blood contained in the veins 
of the corpse* is found on examination to be 111 a fluid 
condition as in life, and the limbs Are pliant and lh N ible 
and have none ot the rigidity ot death 

Imam pit . 0/ V ampin m - Mans vvrll-authrnt mated ex¬ 
amples of vain ] >n ism exist Charles Ferdinand de Sc he rt z 
in ins work Mucin J'odhuma punted .it (Mmutz in r/oh 
relates several stmies of ,1] >p,n it ions ot tin, sort, and 
I>ariic ul.11 im s the mischief done by them (he, among 
oth< rs, is of a lunNinaii of the village of |ilo„y ne.u the 
town of K.idam in Bohemia, who appeared lot a < onsidn able 
length of time, and visited sc-veial prisons, who all 
died within eight days \t last, tin* inhabitants of J flow 
dug up the herdsman's body, and fixed it 111 the giound 
with a stake driven through ft The mail, even m this 
condition, laughed at tin* people that were emplov ed about 
him, and told them they were very obluung to furnish Inin 
with a stick with vvlurh to defend himself from the dogs. 
The same night lie rxtinated himself funn the stake, 
frightened >< v eral p< isoiis hv appearing to th(*in, and 
occasioned the death of many mote than lie had hitherto 
done lie wa-. then deliv cud into the hand-, of the hang¬ 
man, who pul lum into a 1 ai t. 111 orch r to hum him wit limit 
the town As thev went .Jong, the i air ass shia kc*d in the 
most huh on. mania i, and threw about its arms and legs, 
a, it it had bceg alive , and upon being again inn through 
with a stake*, it gave a loud cry', and a great quantity ot 
fresh, timid blood mud fiom the wound At last, the 
bodv w'as burned to ashes, and thr execution put a final 
stop to the spectre's appealing and infecting tin* village 
('abort in Ins 1 dim on l am pit e^ appended to Ins 

iJKsst itaho\i upon } ppdnttons (knghsh tiaiisUtmn, 17,0), 
gives sevi rol will aut hentieatt d lirtaiu es of votnpiirm 
as follows -- 

It r now about fifteen V < e,rs sime a soldiei, who was 
quartered 111 the house of a I hudam w k jx*asant, upon the 
frontier.f of 1 luugaT y, saw, as he was at the table with lus 
landlord, a st ranger c ome m and nt down by them The 
master ot the Rouse and the lest of the company wen* 
strangely ten dud, but the soldier knew not what to make 
of it' the in xt clay the pea-ant died, and, upon the 
soldu i’s < liquriing into the meaning of it, he was told that 
it was his landlord's lathet, who had been dead and bulled 
above ten v ears, that < aim* .md mt down at table, and 
yave lus son notice of his death 

* The soldier .. propagated the story through lus 

regiment, and hv this imams it leaehed the general oihteis, 
who i oiiiinc smiled the 1 mini de (abieias, a captain m 
A la inlet 11's iegime.it ol foot, to make an exact enquiry 

mO lh.' fail. II- ; ' rvir ‘ l1 ,.’ 

Miryvoii, ami a l-dais, ham.' l» »ho > ll,lls< '' j 111 ' 1 1 J , f 
ilepoMlion of .ill thr family, uho luianummsly smom l ».it 
lh, m, o.trr wos t)u lan.llonlS fathoi ami tluit all the 
soldier had sa.d Mas Molly Hue The same was also 
attested by all the inhabitants of the ullage. 
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“ Tn consequence of this the body of the spectre was 
dug up, and found to be in the same state as if it lias been 
but just dead, the blond like that of a living person. The 
count de Cabreras ordered its head to be cut off, and the 
corpse to be buried again, lie then proceeded to take 
depositions against other spectres of the same sort, and 
particularly against a man who had been dead above 
thirty years, and had made his appearance three several 
times in his own house at meal-time At Ins first visit he 
had fastened upon the neck of Ins own brother, and sucked 
his blood ; at his second, In* had treated one of Ins c hildren 
in the same manner ; and the third tune, he fastened upon 
a servant of the family, and all three died upon the spot. 

“ Upon tills evidence, the count gave orders that he 
should be dug up, and being found, like Ihe first, with his 
blood in a fluid state, as if he h.td been alive, a great nail 
was drove through his temples, and he was buried again. 
The count ordered a third to be burnt, who had been dead 
above sixteen years, and was found guilty of murdering two 
of his own children by sucking their blood. Tin; com¬ 
missioner then made his rcpoit to the general officers, who 
sent a deputation to the emperor’s court for further direc¬ 
tions ; and the emperor dispatched an order for a court, 
consisting of officers, lawyers, physicians, chirurgeons, and 
some divines, to go and enquire into the cause of these 
extraordinary events, upon tin* spot 

‘‘ Tlie gentleman who acquainted me with fJl these 
particulars, had them from the count de Cabreras himself, at 
Fribourg m Brisgau, m the year 1730” 

Other instances alluded to by C.ilmet arc as follows - 
“ In the part of Hungary, known in Latin by the name 
of Oppida Hndonum, on the other side of the Tibiseus, 
vulgarly called the Tevss ; that is, between that part of 
this river winch waters the happy country of Tockay, and 
the frontiers of Transylvania, the people mimed Ileyduhes 
have a notion that there are dead persons, called by them 
vampires, which suck the blood of the living, so as to make 
them fall away visibly to skin and bones, while the < ar- 
casses themselves, like leeches, are filled with blood to such 
a degree that it comes out at all the apertures of their 
body. Tins notion has lately been confirmed by several 
facts, which I think we cannot doubt the truth of, ton- 
sideung the witnesses who attest them. Some of the most 
considerable of these facts 1 shall now relate. 

“ About five years ago, an Heydukc, named Arnold 
Paul, an inhabitant of Medreiga, was killed by a cart full 
of hay that fell upon lnm. About thirty days after his 
death, four persons died suddenly, with all the symptoms 
usually attending those who are killed by vampires. It 
was then remembered that tins Arnold raid had frequently 
told a story of his having been tormented by a Turkish 
vampire, in the neighbourhood of Cassova, upon the borders 
of Turkish Servia (for the notion is that those who have been 
passive vampires in their life-time,become active ones after 
death ; or, in other words, that those who have had their 
blood sucked become suckers m their turn) but that he had 
been cured by eating some of the earth upon the vampire’s 
grave, and by rubbing himself with Ins blood This pre¬ 
caution, however, did not hinder him from being guilty 
himself after Ins death ; for, upon digging up his corpse 
forty days after his burial, he was found to have all the 
marks of an arch-vampire lbs body was fresh and ruddy, 
lus hair, beard, and mills were grown, and Ins veins were 
full of llmd blood, which ran from all parts of his body 
upon the shroud that he was buried in. Hie kadnas'y, or 
baihfl of the village, who was pn-scnl at the digging up of the 
corpse, and was very expert in the whole business of 
vampirism, ordered a sharp stake to be drove quite through 
the body of the deceased, and to let it pass through his 
heart, which was attended with a hideous cry from the 


carcass, as if it had been alive. This ceremony being 
performed, they cut off the head, and burnt the body to 
ashes After this, they proceeded in the same manner 
with the four other persons that died of vampirism, lest 
they also should be troublesome. But all these executions 
could not hinder this dreadful prodigy from appearing 
again last year, at the distance of five years from its first 
breaking out. In the space of three months, seventeen 
persons of different ages and sexes died of vampirism, some 
without any pievious illness, and others after languishing 
two or three days. Among others, it was said, that a girl, 
named Starmska, daughter of the Heydukc Jotuitzo, went 
to bed in perfect health, but awoke 111 the middle of the 
night, trembling, and crying out that the son of the 1 ley- 
duke Millo, who died about nine weeks before, had almost 
strangled her while she was asleep. From that time she 
fell into a languishing state, and died at three days’ end. 
Her evidence against Millo’s son was looked upon as a 
proof of lus being a vampire, and, upon digging up his body, 
he was found to be sm h. 

“ At a consultation of the princip.il inhabitants of the 
plain, attended by physicians and chirurgeons, it was 
considered how it was possible that the plague of vam¬ 
pirism should break out afresh, after the precautions that 
had been taken some years before : and, at last, it was 
found out that the original offender, Arnold Paul, had not 
only destroyed the four persons mentioned above, but had 
killed several beasts, which the late vampires, and particu¬ 
larly the son of Millo, had fed upon. Upon this foundation 
a resolution was taken to dig up all the persons that had 
died within a <eitain time Out of forty were found 
seventeen, with all the evident tokens of vampirism ; and 
they had all stakes drove through their hearts, their heads 
cut oft, their bodies burnt, and their ashes thrown into 
the river. 

“ All these several enquiries and executions were carried 
011 with all the forms of law, and attested by several officers 
who were in garrison m that country, by the chirurgeon- 
ma]ors of tin 1 regiments, and by the principal inhabitants 
of the place. The original papers were all sent, 111 January 
last, to the Imperial council of war at Vienna, which had 
issued out a commission to several officers, to enquire 
into the truth of the fact.” 

Methods of Kxtirpation. —The commonest methods of the 
extirpation of vampires are— (a) beheading the suspected 
corpse ; (b) taking out the bear! , ft-) impaling the corpse 
with a white-thorn stake (111 Kussia an aspen), and (d) 
burning it Sometimes 11101 e than one or all of these 
precautions is taken. Instances n»o on record where the 
giuves of as many as thirty or forty persons have been 
disturbed during the course of an epidemic of vampirism 
and their occupants impaled or beheaded. Persons who 
dread the visits or attac ks of a vampire sleep with a wreath 
made of garlic iound the neck, as that esculent is supposed 
to be especially obnoxious to the vampire. When impaled 
the vampire is usually said to emit a dreadful cry, but it 
has been pointed out that the gas from the intestines 
may lx forced through the throat by tin' entry of the stake 
into the body, and that this may account for the sound. 
The method of discovering a vampire's grave in Serbia is to 
place, a virgin boy upon a coal-black stallion which has never 
served a marc and marking the spot where lie will not pass. 
An ofh( er quartered in Wallachia wrote to t’almet as 
follows, giving him an instance of this method -- 

“ At the tune when we were quartered at Temeswar in 
Wallachia, there died of this disorder two dragoons of the 
company in winch 1 was cornet, and several more who had 
it would have died also, if the corporal of the company 
had not put a stop to it, by applying a remedy commonly 
made use of in that country. It is of a very singular kind, 
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and, though infallibly to be depended on, I have never met 
with it in any Dispensatory. 

“ They pick out a boy, whom they judge to be too young 
to have lost his maidenhead, and mount him bale upon a 
• coal-black stone-horse, which has never leaped a mare 
This virgin-pair is led about the church-yard, and across 
all the graves, and wherever the animal stops, and infuses to 
go on, m spite of all the whipping they can give him, they 
conclude they have discovered a vampire Upon opening 
the grave, they find a carcass as fleshy ami fair as if the 
person were only in a slumber. The next step is to rut 
off his head with a spade, and there issues from the wound 
such a quantity of fresh and florid blood, that one would 
swear they had cut the throat of a man m full health and 
vigour. They then till up the jut, and it may be depended 
on that the disorder will cease, and that all who were ill 
of it will gradually get strength, like people* that recover 
slowly after a long illness. Accordingly this happen* d to 
our troopers, who were attac ked with the dr-temper I 
was at that time commanding officer of the troop, the 
captain and lieutenant being absent, and was uxticmdv 
angry at the corporal for having made this experiment 
without me It was with great difficulty that I prevailed 
with myself not to reward him with a good cudgel, a 
thing of which the officers of tlie emperoTs set vice are 
usually very liberal. 1 would not, for the world, have been 
absent upon this occasion, but there 1 was now no lerncdy ” 

A Bulgarian belied is that a wizard ot sorcerer mav entiap 
a vampire by placing m a bottle some food for whi< h the 
vampire has a partiality, and on his entry in the shape of 
fluff or straw, sealing up the flask and throwing it into the 
Arc* 

Scientific Theories of Vampirism -The English custom of 
piercing suicide's bodies with a stake* would appear to be 
a survival of the belief in vampirism Such demon-, me 
also to be seem m the Polynesian hi, the* Malayan hantu 
pniyanhn , a dog-headed water-demon, and the kephn of 
the Karens, which under the form of a wizard's head and 
stomach devours human souls. Tylor considers vampires 
to be “ causes conceived m spmtual form to account for 
specific facts of wasting disease ” Afanasief regalds 
them as thunder-gods and spirits of the storm who during 
winter slumber in their cloud-coffins to rise again tn spring 
and draw moisture from the* clouds. But this theory will 
scarcely recommend itself to anyone with even a Might 
knowledge of mythologic.il science Calmet’s difficulty in 
believing in vampires was that he could not understand how 
a spirit could leave its grave and return thence with pon¬ 
derable matter in the form of blood, leaving no traces 
showing that the surface of the earth above the grave had 
been stirred. But this view might be combated by the 
theory of the precipitation of mattci 

Literature —Do Schertz, Magia Posthama, Olmntz, 170b , 
Calmet, A Dissertation on Apparitions (Bug trails ), 1759; 
Ennemoser, Jhsldry of Magic ; Hercnbcrg, Philosophicas 
et Christianaa Cogitationes de Vampires, 1733; Meniere 
Galant, U193 and 1693 ; Kanfft, De Masticationc Mortuorum 
in Tumults, Leipsic, 1728, Rehrius, De Masticatione 
Mortuorum, 1679 ; Ilcrz, Der Werwolf, Stuttgart, 1862 ; 
Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 1872, Rassian folk 
Tales, 1873 ; Mannhardt, Uebsr Vampinsnuts, in Vol. 
IV. of Zcitschrift fur Deutsche My Dialogic. 

Van Calcar, Elise : (See Holland.) 

Van Herwerden, T. D.: (See Holland.) 

Vana Vasin : (See India.) 

Vanderdeken : (See Flying Dutchman.) 

Vanga : The unenrolled members of the Ndembo Secret 
Society of the Lower Congo. 

Varley, Cromwell : A distinguished electrician and fellow 
of the Royal Society, who on several occasions turned his 


knowloili... of Hcctncity to ;u.count in dovtsmir to.N for 
■spin unhstic mediums In March, iS 7l ho applied such a 
ti st to Miss rioronre ( ook, dunny a materialisation scan,-.;. 

he experiment, m common with m.-tnv of tlie-w eulier 
tests, has-smee been proved inadequate (See Spiritualism.) 

Vassago : Hie spirit of the crystal, Who 1, invoked by the 
crystal-gazer for the purpu , .,f fu>, art 
Vaudoux : (.See West Indian Islands.) 

Vaughan, Diana Authoie s of Mcoiorid of an e\-Palfadist 
m winch she states that she* was a member of a Satanist 
association of Masonic origin m Charleston, USA, pre¬ 
sided over at one period by Albert Pika 1 frj v) Her pre¬ 
tention;, wlmh will scare of v bear a strut ib vestig i» nm, 
are th.it sle* was the chosen bade of Asmodmis and was on 
teinis of intimacy with Liuifer, tiie dc*i(y woi shipped by 
the P.illadist ( outiatermty 

Vaulderie : A < ounce lion with the Satanic powers, so (.died 
from Kobmet d<* Vaul-a*, .1 lieimit, one of the first pej‘-ons 
accused of the mill-* In 1 j y f Hie Prior of St C.eiiuam- 
im-L.ive, Uuillaume de l'Alhvr, a doctor of theology, was 
an used ot \’ uiddenc, and .wnfetued to pe rpelual lmpiison- 
meiit Six years later there was burned at Lille a hermit 
named Alphonse, who preached heterodox doctrines. 
Such weic: the preludes of a persecution which, in the 
following year, the Vn nr ot the Inqm-ution, administrator 
of the l hot ese of \j r.i s, set < > tided by the Count d’ lb unp.es, 
Governor of Artoi-,, duet ted at fir>1 against loose women, 
but afterwards against citi/eii-,, magist rate's, knight g and 
especially the wealthy. Pi it * procedures against the 
accused had almost ahvavs foi tlu*ir bans some accusation 
of soiieiy Most of the unh.ippv 1 n*atiire> confessed to 
have attended the " Witch’s Sabbath," and the stiange 
revelations wrung from them by torture, will give some 
idea of tin* ceremonies which according to the popular 
tradition, were enactinl in the hind festivals presided over 
by S itan. lime aie some extracts from the judgment 
pronouiu (*d at Anas m rjbo upon live women, a painter, 
and a poet, ruck -n.i med ,111 abbe of little sense," and 

aged about seventy, and several others, who all perished 
m the fl.vfies kindled by a barbarous ignorance and fed by 
a cruel superstition 

*• And the said Inquisition did say and declare, that 
those herein under named had been guilty of Vauldcrei 
111 manner following, Unit is to say 1 hat when they 
wished to go to the said Vaulderie, they, "nth an ointment 
given to them by th- 1 dead, anointed a small wooden rod 
and their palms and their hands , then they put the wand 
between their legs, and soon they flew wherever they 
wished to go, over fair cities, woods and streams , and the 
devil carried them to the place where they should hold 
their assembly, and in this place they found others, and 
tables placed," loaded with wines and viands; and theio 
they found a demon 111 the* form ot a goat, a dog, an ape, 
or sometimes a nvin ; and they* made them oblation and 
homage to the said demon, and adored him, and yielded 
iq> to him their souls, and all, (, r at least, some portion, of 
their bodies ; then, with burning candles 111 their hands, 

they kissed the rear of the goat devil.(Here the 

Inquisitni becomes untransl.Table). . . . And this homage 

done, they trod and trampled upon the Cross, and befomed 
it with their spittle, 111 lontmipt of J«’^ Christ, and the 
Holy Trinity, then turned their lucks towards heaven and 
the firmament in contempt of Bod. And after they had 
all eaten and drunk well, they lud carnal intercourse all 
together, and even the devil assumed the guise of man and 
woman, and had mtei course with both sexes And many 
other crimes, most filthy and detestable, they committed, 
as much against Hod as against nature, which the said 
Inquisitor did not dare to name, that innocent ears might 
not be told of such villainous enornutes.' " 
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The eagerness displayed by the Inquisitor nnd his 
luolvtes so e\i ited tho public indignation, that at the 
clo'-e of the year i jdo the judges did not d.ire any longer 
to condemn to death the unfortunate wretches accused, it 
is said only for the. purpose of depriving them of their 
property. As in the case of all great wtongs, a re u'tion set 
in—a re-act ion in favour of the right ; and thirty years 
later, when the county of Artois had been re-united to the. 
Crown, the Parliament of Paris declared, on the 20th of 
May, 1401, these trials abusive, void, and falsely made," 
am] condemned the heirs of the duke of Burgundy and the 
pimcipal judges to an amend of 500 Parisian hvres, to be 
distributed as a reparation among the heirs of the vntims 
Vecchia Religione, La : (See Italy.) 

Vedanta Yoga : The higher branch of Hindu yoga practice 
Vehm-Gterlchte : A secret tribunal which during the Middle 
Ages exercised a peculiar jurisdiction in Germany and 
especially in Westphalia Its origin is quite uncertain 
The sessions were often held in secret, and the uninitiated 
wen' forbidden to attend tlu*m on pain of death The most 
absurd atones have been circulated concerning them, - 
that they met in underground chambers and so forth. 
These have been discounted by modern research Far from 
dabbling in tho occult, those courts frequently punished 
persons convicted of witchcraft and sorcery. 

Veleda : A prophetess among tin* ancient Germans, of whom 
Tacitus says : “ She exercises a great authority, for women 
have been held here from the most ancient times to be 
prophetic, and, by excessive superstition, as divine. The 
fame of Veleda stood on the very highest elevation, for she 
foretold to the Germans a prosperous issue', but to tin) 
legions their destruction I Veleda dwelt upon a high tower, 
whence messengers were dispatched bearing hei oracular 
counsels to those who sought them , but she herself was 
rarely seen, and none was allowed to approach her ('ema¬ 
ils is said to have secretly begged her to let the Romans 
have better success m war The Romans, as well as 
those of her own race, set great store on her prophecies-, 
and sent her valuable gifts In the reign of the Emperor 
Vespasian she was honoured as a goddess 

Veltis : All evil spirit who assaulted St Margaret but was 
overcome by her. On being asked by St. Margaret who 
he was and whence he tame, lit' replied : ' k My name is 
Veltis, and I am one of those whom Solomon by virtue of 
Ins spells, confined in a copper cauldron at Bab\lon ; but 
when the Babylonians, in the hope of finding treasure dug 
up the cauldron and opened it, we all made our escape. 
Since that time our efforts have been directed to the des¬ 
truction of righteous persons ; and I have long been 
striving to turn thee from tin' course thou hast em¬ 
braced." 

Verdeiet : A demon of the second order, master of ceremonies 
at the infernal court lie is clanged with the transport 
of witches to the Sabbath. He takes the names of Master 
lYrsil, Sante-Buisson, and other names of a pleasant sound, 
so as to entice women into his snares. 

Veritas Society : [See Holland.) 

Verite La (Journal) : (See France.) 

Vervain : A sacred herb with which the altars of Jupiter were 
sprinkled. Water containing vervain was also sprinkled 
in houses to cast out evil spirits Among the druids 
particularly it was employed in connection with many 
forms of superstition. They gathered it at day-break, 
before the sun had risen. Later sorcerers folluwed the 
same usage, and the demonologists believe that in order to 
evoke demons it is necessary to be crowned with vervain. 
Vestments, Magical: [See Magic.) 

Vidya in Theosophy is the knowledge by which man on the 
Path can discern the true from the false and so direct his 
efforts aright by means of the mental faculties which he 
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has learnt to use. It is (he antithesis of Avnlya. (See 
Path, Avidya, and Theosophy.) 

Viedma : Russian name for a wilch. (See Slavs.) 

Vila, The : V1I1 were nymphs who frequented tin* forests 
that clothe the bases of the Eastern Alps. They have been 
see 11 traversing glades, mounted on stags ; or driving trom 
peak to peak on chariots of cloud. Serbian hall,ids tell how 
Marko the* great hero of ancient Serbia, was joint'd in bond 
of “ brotherhood " with a Vila, who showed to him the 
secrets of tho future. At that period Serbia was a mighty 
nation, extending from the Alps to the Black Sea, from 
the Danube' to the Adriatic —before her freedom was lost at 
the battle of Varna 
Vile : (See Slavs.) 

Viliorjaci : (See Slavs.) 

Villanova, Arnold de : Arnold de Villanova was a physician 
bv profession, and is reported to have' been something of a 
theologian besides a skilled alchemist. His natal place 
has never been determined, but. Catalonia, Milan and 
Montpellier ha\r all been suggested , while as to the precise 
date of his advent, this too is uncertain yet appears to 
have been about the middle of tin' thirteenth century. 
Arnold studied medicine for many years at the Sorbonne 
111 Pans, which 111 medi.ev.il times was the principal 
European nursery of physicians ; and thereafter he 
travelled for a long time m Italy, while subsequently he 
penetrated to Spain Here, however, he heard that a 
friend of his was in tho hands of the dreaded Inquisition ; 
and, fearing that he likewise might be trepanned by that 
body, he withdrew speedily to Italy. For a considerable 
period he lived at Naples, enjoying there the friendly 
patronage of the Neapolitan sovereign, and spending his 
time less in the actual piactice of his profession than 111 tho 
compilation of various seientiiii treatises ; while at a later 
date he was appointed physician 111 ordinary to Pope 
Clement V , so presumably the rest of his life was spent 
mainly at Rome, or possibly at Avignon. Meanwhile 
his interest irt alchemy had become widely known, and 
indeed many people declared that his skill herein was 
den veil fiom tommumeal urns with the arch-fiend himself, 
and that the physician accordingly deserved nothing less 
than burning at the stake , while he also dinted particular 
enmity from the clergy by sneering openly at the monastic 
reqnne, and by declaring boldly that works of chanty are 
more acceptable to God than the repetition of paternosters. 
Thanks to Papal favour, nevertheless, Arnold went un¬ 
scathed by his enemies ; but soon after his death, which 
occurred about the year 1 jio, the Inquisition decided that 
they had dealt too leniently with the deceased, and in con¬ 
sequence they signified their hatred of him, by ordering 
certain of his wntmgs to be burned publicly at Tarragona. 

Arnold was acquainted witli the preparation of oil of 
turpentine and oil of losemary, while the mareasite fre¬ 
quently mentioned by him is supposed to be identical witii 
bismuth. His most important treatises are his Thesaurus 
7 hcsaiirormn, Rosarium Philosophoram, Speculum Alchemice 
and Pn/ectinu Ma%istcrum\ while two others of some 
moment are Ins Testamentum and Scientia Scientiu'. A 
collected edition of his works was issued in 1520, while 
several writings from his jam are embodied in the Biblio¬ 
theca Chenuea Cunosa of Mangetus, published in 1702. 
Villars, PAbbe de Montfaucon de : French Mystic (1635 1673.) 
This Churchman, author and mystic was what the French 
style “ un meridional," being a native of southern Franch. 
He was born in 1635 at Toulouse, not very far from the 
seaport town of Bordeaux , and at an early age he espoused 
holy orders, while in 1667 he left the south and came to 
Paris, eager to win fame as a preacher. Nor did this 
ambition of his go wholly ungratilied, his eloquence in the 
pulpit winning lnm numerous admirers ; but he soon grew 
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more* interested in literature than m clerical affairs, and 
m 1070 he published Ins (ust and most important book, 
Comte di* Cnbalis Ostensibly a novel, this volume r, l.irgrlv 
a veiled satire on the writings of La ( alpreiu de, at this 
tune very popular both in Frame and 111 England , but 
the satirical element m YillarC paper is supplmi§>ntod by a 
curious blend of history, philosophy and mvstn ism , and, 
as much of the last-named is of a nature distim lly hostile 
to the dogmas of Rome, the author soon found himself ui 
ill odour with his brother clern s, 1’ioh.ibly it ums for this 
leason that he renounced the pulpit, vet Ins liter.my 
activities were not vitiated by peisemfion; and 111 107*1 
he issued De la Dihcetesse, a speculative treatise, tombed 
in the form of dialogues, m vvlmdi the .mthor takes the 
pai t of one, a priest who had lately been writing 
111 opposition to Port Royal doctiiues Like its predecessor 
this new book made a considerable stn, and 1 illars began 
to write voluminously, at the spur time plunging deeply 
into the study of various kinds of mpfiosni , but his 
activities were suddenly terminated 111 an uni \pc < ted 
fashion, for in 1O73 lie was mmdeud on the public high¬ 
road not far from Lyons, whither he was journeying from 
Laris. Presumably he had nn Hired tire hatred of some one 
but the question is shrouded 111 nn stery ; and, be the* 
solution wh.it it m,iv, no attempt appears to have been 
made to frustrate the posthumous public .itioii of divers 
works from Yillars' pen Within the first de< ade succeed¬ 
ing his death three such works appealed, L'A main .s ujis 
F athlt%m\ A hH f dc lUclai'itt ct Altman .at arid < tilujue 
dc la Detenu c de Racine el de Corneille, the last nannd 
subsequently winning the encoinunis of a shrewd judge.,- 
Mine <le Scvignd ; while so late as 1715 a furthei production 
by Villars. was issued, a sequel to the Comte da Cohalm, 
bearing th ' signifn ant title of A 'oirocaux Luttciien s mo 
les Silences senotes Tins volume rinded leadv and wide 
interest among thinkers m the eighteenth c cut 11 ry, and it 
may be briefly delmed as a treatise opposing the philosophi¬ 
cal theories of Descartes, or rather, opposing the popular 
misapprehension and .abuse of these 
IHntras, Eugene : A Norman peasant of great devoutness, 
who in the year 18-p) was fixed upon bv tlie S.u lours <>J 
Louis XV 11 (q v ), as a fitting sui cessoi to their prophet 
Mai tin who had just died. They addressed a letter to 
tin* pretended Louis XVI 1 and arranged that d should 
fall into the hands of 1 'inhas It abouiuh d m good 
promises for the rugu to come and m mystical expressions 
calculated to inflame the brain of a person of weak and 
excitable character such as V Ultras was Jn a letter 
Vmttas himself describes as follows the manner 111 which 
this communication readied him : — 

“ Towards nine o’clock I was occupied m writing, w'hen 
there was a knock at the door of the mom in which I sal, 
and supposing that d was a workman who came on business, 
I said rather brusquely, * Come in ’ .Much to my astonish¬ 
ment, 111 place of the expected workman* 1 saw an old 
man in rags. I asked merely what he wanted. He 
answered with much tranquillity, ' Don’t disturb yourself, 
Pierre Michel.’ Now, these names are never w-ed m 
addressing me, for 1 am known everywhere as hogene, 
and even 111 signing documents J do not make use of my 
first names. 1 was conscious of a certain emotion at the 
old man’s answer, and this increased when he said : * J am 
utterly tired, and wherever I appear they treat me with 
disdain, or as a thief.’ The words alarmed me considerably, 
though they were spoken in a saddened and even a woeful 
tone. 1 arose and placed a ten sous piece m lus hand, say¬ 
ing, 1 I do not take you for that, my good man,’ and while 
speaking I made him understand that I washed to see lnni 
out. lie received it in silence but turned Ins back with 
-a pained air. No sooner had he set foot on the last step 
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l mtum lmmediatelv concluded that the hunger of the 
lOtf r was a messengei from heaven, and became de voted 
f 1 ’ P 1 ( < -111 - t■ of J f>u 1 s \\ II lie Ijet1 ne a ViMo 11.1 r v lie 
had bloodv sweat-, lie saw hearts painted with his own 
blood appear on hosts, act mnpamed b\ iim uptnuis m lus 
own spoiling Many b. h.v.-d him a prop.hu and followed 
hire among tin in sevei.il pi lests, who alleged that they par¬ 
took ol hi-. o». c ult vision Hot tors analysed the fluid which 
floaed hom tile hosts and (ertihed It to 1)C human blood. 
Hi, emunn s r< f ( rred t luwe mn.u les to the 1 >evil VinlraY 
h'llnwi m 1-egirded hull a,s a new Chust (hit one of them, 
Loz/oh, published Scandalous .naounfs nt hi, doings, 
alh t-ung that honrble obscenities and sa< idegjous nia->-es 
took- pl.u e 111 their private < Impel at lillv -siir settle-. Thy 
unspeakable abonunatmns alluded to aie contained m a 
pamphlet ent it h d / e Iho/dielr L intum (1 S y 1) The sect was 
formally condemned by the Rope, and I it,ha s constituted 
himself s () \, reign Pontitl i It- was arrested 011 a chaige of 
exploiting Ins t ult lor money, was tiled .it (’ami, and 
sentenced to five yt ars impiispnmenf When lieed m 
18 j 5 he w end to Irngland and m London jesunu it the 
hcMd-shij* of his u;dl which seems to have tlomished tor 
some time a itei ward , 

Virgil, the Enchanter : ( V. Italy.) 

Visions: (Liom Latin ,i<im, ji 'p of eidete, t<> see § The 
appfsiram e to mortals of supei naHu al pel -on >, ot sc ernes. 
Oi great frequent v in early and medtwaj times, and among 
savage or seim c in lhsed rac eg cm /dps seem to have dec reased 
pioportinnately with tin advance ol le tilling and enlighten¬ 
ment Thus among the Lit eks and Romans of the classic 
j)eift k 1 they weir t ompara.t'ivelv rare, thougli eisiotm of 
demons or gods were occasionally seen < >11 the other 
hand, among ()i lcntal Tacc>s the scsnug of moons was a 
common occurietue, and these took moie varied shapes. 
In median al Europe, again, ei sions were almost common¬ 
places, and directions were given bv the l Imrch to enable 
men to distinguish < is unis of divine origin bom those false 
delusions which were the work of the Lvi! One 1 isions 
may be roughly divided into two classes -those which are 
.spontaneous, and those which are induced but, indeed, 
the great majority belong to the latter class Jcnnenioser 
enumerates the causes of such appearances thus- (1) 
Sensitive organism and delicate constitution ; (2) Religious 
education and ascetic hte (fasting, penance, etc) ; (3) 

Narcotics- -opium, wme, incense, narcotic salves (witcri- 
salves) , (j) Delirium, monomania , (5) hear and expecta¬ 
tion, preparatory words, songs, and prayers. Among the 
vnuws induced by prayer and fasting, and the severe sclf- 
disciplme of the religious ascetic, must be included many 
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historical or traditional instances — the visions of St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Anthony, St. Bernard Ignatius, St. 
Catherine of Siena, St. Ilildogardo, Joan of Arc. It may 
be noted that the convent has ever been the special haunt 
of religious visions, probably for the reasons above men¬ 
tioned. But the most potent means for the inductions of 
visionary appearances are those made use of by the 
Orientals. Narcotics of all kinds—opium, haschish, and 
so on—are indulged in, and physical means used for this 
express purpose. Thus the Brahmins will gaze for hours at 
a time at the sun or moon, will remain for months in 
practically the some position, or will practise all manner of 
mortification of the body, so that they may fall at length 
into the visionary sleep (a species of catalepsy.) The 
narcotic salves with which they anoint themselves are said 
to be similar to the witch-salves used in the Middle Ages, 
which inducotl in the witch the hallm inalion that she was 
flying through the air on a goat or a broomstick Opium 
also is said to produce a sensation of flying, as well as 
visions of celestial delight Alcoholic intoxication inducts 
visions of insects and small animals, as does also nitrogen. 
The vapours rising from the ground in some places.; or those 
to be found m certain caverns, are saul to exercise an effect 
similar to that of narcotics. The Indians of North America 
practise similar external methods of inducing visions - 
solitude, fasting, and the use of salves or ointments The 
savages of Africa have dances which, by producing severe 
dizziness, help them towards the desired visionary ecstasy. 
The northern savages attain the same end by the use of 
drums and noisy music. Spontaneous visions, though 
less common, are yet sufficiently numerous to merit atten¬ 
tion here The difficulty is, of course, to know pist how 
far “ fear and expectation " may have operated to induce 
the vision. In many cases, as m that of Swedenborg, the 
visions may have commenced as “ visions of the night," 
hardly to be distinguished from dreams, and so from vision 
of an " internal " nature to clearly externalised apparitions 
Swedenborg himself declares that when seeing visions of the 
latter class he used his senses exactly as when awake, 
dwelling with the spirits as a spirit, blit able to return to 
his body when he pleased. An interesting case of spon¬ 
taneous vision is that of Benvenuto Cellini (q.v ). Vision* 
are by no means confined to the sense of sight. Taste, 
hearing, smelling, touch, may all be experienced in a 
vision. Joan of Arc, for instance, heard voices encouraging 
her to be the deliverer of her country. Examples may 
be drawn from the Bible, as the case of the child Samuel in 
the Temple, and instances could be multiplied from all 
ages and all times. The visions of Pordagc and the “ Phila¬ 
delphia Society,"—or, as they called themselves later, tho 
“ Angelic Brethren "—in 1651 are noteworthy in this 
respect because they include the taste of brimstone, salt, 
and soot." In the presence of the Angelic Brethren " 
pictures were drawn on the window-panes by invisible 
hands, and were seen to move about. 

Physiological exlpanations of visions have from time to 
time been offered. Plato says : “ The eye is the organ of a 
fire which does not burn but gives a mild light. The rays 
proceeding from the eye meet those of the outward light. 
With the departure of the outward light the inner also 
becomes less active ; all inward movements become calmer 
and less disturbed ; and should any more prominent 
influences have remained they become in various points 
where they congregate, so many pictures of the fancy." 


Democritus held that visions and dreams are passing shapes, 
ideal forms proceeding from other beings. Of death-bed 
visions Plutarch says : “ It is not probable that in death the 
soul gains new powers which it was not before possessed of 
when the heart was confined within the chains of the body ; 
but it is much more probable that these powers were always 
in being, though dimmed and clogged by the body ; and 
the soul is only then able to practise them when the cor¬ 
poreal bonds are loosened, and the drooping limbs and 
stagnating juices no longer oppress it." The spiritualistic 
theory of visions can hardly be called a physiological one, 
save in so far as spirit is regarded as refined matter. An 
old theory of visionary ecstasy on these lines was that the 
soul left the body and proceeded to celestial spheres, where 
it remained in contemplation of divine scenes and persons. 
Very similar to this is the doctrine of Swedenborg, whose 
spirit, he believed, could commune with discarnate spirits 
—the souls of the dead—as one of themselves. To this may 
be directly traced the doctrines of modern spiritualism, 
which thus regards visions as a< tual spirits or spirit scenes, 
visible to the ecstatic or entranced subject whose spirit was 
projected to discarnate planes The question whether or 
no visions are contagious has been much disputed It has 
been said that such appealances may be transferred from 
one person to .mother by the laying on of hands. In the 
case of the Scottish seers such a transference may take place 
even by act Mental contact with the seer. The vision of the 
second person is, however, less distinct than that of the original 
seer The same idea prevailed with regard to the visions of 
magnetised patients In so far as those may be identified 
with the collective 'hallucinations of the hypnotic state, there 
is no definite M-ientific evidence to prove their existence. 

1 isnms have bv no means been confined to the ignorant 
or the supersl it tons Many men of genius have been subject 
to visionary appearance While Raphael was trying to 
paint the Madonna she appeared to him 111 a vision. The 
famous composition known as the '* Devil’s Sonata " was 
dictated to Tarfim by the FaiI One himself. Goethe also 
had visions Blake’s portraits of the Patriarchs were done 
from visionary beuigs which appeared to him in the night. 
And such instances might easily be multiplied. 

Vitality, according to theosophists, comes from the sun. 
When a physical atom is transfused with vitality, it draws 
to itself six other atoms and thus makes an ethcnc element. 
The sum of their vitality is then divided among each of the 
atoms and in this state the element enters the physical 
body by means of one of the sense organs or ihaksams of 
the ethcric double -that situated ojiposite the spleen. 
Here the element is divided into its component parts and 
the i -e are conveyed to the various parts of the physical 
body. It is on vitality that the latter depends, not only 
for life but for its well-being in life. A person sufficiently 
supplied with it enjoys good health and one insufficiently 
supplied is afflicted with poor health. In the case of a 
healthy person, however, more vitality is drawn in than is 
necessary for the vital purposes and the superfluous 
vitality acts beneficially on his neighbours, whether human 
or animal, while it can also be directed in certain definite 
channels to the healing of diseases and so forth. With 
unhealthy persons, the case is, of course, reversed, and 
they devitalise the more healthy, with whom they come 
in contact. 

Vjestica, a Slav name for a witch : (See Slavs.) 

Vukub-Came : (See Hell.) 


w 

Wafer : The sacred wafer is often used by devil-worshippers Kytelcr (q.v.), a wafer of sacramental bread, bearing thereon 
for purposes of profanation. (See Devil-worship.) There the name of the Devil, 
was found in the house of the notorious witch, Dame Alice 
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Waldenses : 'The name of a Christian sect which arose in the 
south of France about 1170 They were much the same m 
origin and ethics as the Albigenses (q v ), that is, their 
religious system rested upon tti.it of Manich.eism, which 
believed in dualism and severe asceticism It undoubtedly 
arose from the desire of the bourgeois class to have changes 
made in the clerical discipline of the Homan Church Its 
adherents called themselves cathan thus demonstrating the 
eastern origin of their system There were two classes of 
these, err dentes and perfect 2, or neophytes and adepts,—- 
the perfect 1 only being admitted to the esoteric dot times 
of the Waldeiisian Church Outwardly its aim and eifort 
was rationalisti( ; but the inner doctrine partook more 
of the occult. It was in 1170 that Peter Waldo, a rich 
merchant of Lyons, sold his goods arid gave them to tin* 
poor, and from him the sect was nanus] 'Hu; eaibest 
account of Waldeiisian beliefs is that of an enemy, Saccom, 
an inquisitor of the Holy Office, who wrote about the 
middle of the thirteenth century lie divides the Wal- 
detisians into two classes, those of Lombard), and those 
north of the Alps The latter believed that any layman 
might consecrate the sacrament of the altar, and that the 
Roman C hurch was not the Church of ('hrot ; while the 
Lombaidiun sect held that t he Roman ( hureh was t he S< arlet 
Woman of the Apocalypse They also believed that all 
men were priests As their opinions became more wide¬ 
spread, persecution became more severe, and the Walden- 
stans Ut truly withdrew themselves altogether from the 
Church of Rome, ami chose ministers for themselves by 
election Papal bulls were issued for them extermination, 
and a crusade* was directed against them ; but they sur¬ 
vived the*>e attacks, and so late as the time of ( rnmwcll 
were protected bv him against the Duke of Savoy and the 
French king Their ministers were later subsidised bv the 
government of (Jueen Anne, and this subsidy was < arried oil 
until the time o( Napoleon, when he .granted them an 
equivalent Latterly they have received much assistance 
from various Piotestant countries of hurope, especially 
from Kngland , and at the present time number some 
12,000 to 13,000 communicants 

During the Middle Ages, it was strongly held by the 
priesthood of the Roman Church that, like the Albigenses, 
the WaldeTisians had a diabolic element in their religion 
and they have been from time to time clashed with the 
various secret societies that sprang up in medi.ev.il Lurope, 
such as the Knights Templar, the Kosu rm 1.1ns, and so 
forth ; but although they possessed an esoteric doctrine 
of their own, there is no reason to behove that this was 
in any way magical, nor m any manner more “ esoteric ” 
than the inner doctrine of any other Christian sect 

Walder, Phileas : A Swiss, originally a Lutheran minister, 
a well-known occultist and spiritualist, and friend of 
Lhphas Levi (q.v.) lie is represented by the pseudo¬ 
historians of “ Satanism ” us a right-hand man of Albert 
Pike (q.v.) in his alleged diabolic practices at Charleston, 
U.S.A {See Devil Worship.) In reality Walder was an 
earnest mason and mystic. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel : A distinguished British naturalist, 
who discovered the theory of evolution independent of 
Darwin. He was born at Usk, in Monmouthshire, on the 
8th of January, 1823. His scientific studies included an 
enquiry inio the phenomena of spiritualism, and he became 
a firm believer in the genuineness of these manifestations. 
I)r. Wallace had unique opportunities for studying these 
in connection with Mrs. Guppy, who, as Miss Nichols, 
lived for a time with his sister. Among his works 
was one entitled Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, pub¬ 
lished in 1881. Dr. Wallace’s views on psychic phenomena 
remained unchanged until his death in 1903. His scientific 
position made him a tower of strength to the spiritualists. 


Wallenstein, Albert Von. Duke of Friedland : <v,. Astrolocv ) 
Wandering Jew, The : A <w,nan CX h 

ndet-' i'm f0r '” S , ‘, 1 ; r " U " h v ' ln,,lK WIIt "S -n».l 'Idiotmg 

n detail, 1,0 essential feature, <d (ho n.ui.dn e„ win. li have 

been handl'd down to us, are the same 'Hie legend is th it 
;\ S ( ; ,nst w f on Ins way to Calvatv, he passed 

the house of a few, and stopping fheie. sought to rest a 
httlu, bi'nig wealy under the weight of his The 

Jew. however, mspin d with the advnse enthusiasm of the 
mob, drove Jinn on, and would not allow Him to rest 
then* Je-u -g looking at him, said, I shall stand and 
rest, but thou shall go till the 1 1st d.t\ ” Kver afterwards 
Hit' Jew was t onipelled to wander ov< r the earth, till this 
piophei v should be fulfilled 

1 he legend of the Wand’rim: far e. to be regarded aMhe 
epn of the Semite people in the Middle Ages 

Tn some parts of (lei many we tmd the 1 V&Mdt n ;*f Jew 
identified with the Wild Huntsman, whilst m several lbencli 
distnrD t hat m\ t lueal (ii.uat t( r is reminded ns t he wind of 
the night The bla-d m ins horn, which, rushing through 
the v.illovs ( rentes a hollow booming -omul not unlike a 
great bugle In this legend we have m all pmbabthts tile 
1 lue to t he mgthologu nl sid<* of the story of tin* w indei mg 
Jeiv (>r |a , rhap'. the nle 1 ot the Wandering Jew has been 
fused with that of the come])tion of the wind Hie re¬ 
semblance lx twe<_ n the two < oneeptious would be too strong 
to <‘si ape 1 he pnpulai linml twin .1 literal v pmnl of 
vie'W the lein.nd li,is been treated bv Kugeur Sue and Cioiy. 
Wannein Nat : \n evil spirit (.v* Burma.) 

War, Occult Phenomena during the: A surpnang number 
of ideas regarding the supernatural have crystallized 
around the 01 eimrstam es ot the war JVihips the most 
striking ot these wus the alleged vision of angels at Mons. 
The first indue regaiding tills, or .it - least the most impor¬ 
tant and public retool of the occurrence, was that ron- 
t uned m the L'vemn^ AVao tor September f.pli, 1013. m 
\\ hn h Mr M.ri hen desmbed the evidem e as given to him 
1 )y an officer who was m the retreat from Mom. 1 his ollu er 
was a member ol ,1 well-known army lanuly and was a 
pel ,ofi ot great crcdibihty, who siateil tli.it on August 2(>th, 
ipi 1, hi' was fighting 111 the batik* ot Le ( ateau, bom 
whn h his cliv lsioii retired m good order ()n the night of 
11m 27th," he snvs, “ i was ruling along the column with 
two other offuers . As we rode along 1 bn .line coiim urns 
ot the tact that m the twlds on both sides of the load along 
whn h we were marching 1 < ould see a vet y large bod) ot 
horsemen the other two officers h id stopped t Liking. 

At last one of them asked me if I saw anything m the 
fields. 1 told them what 1 had seen The thud officer 
confessed that he, too, had been watching these horsemen 
for the past t wen tv minutes. So (onvnued wen' we that 
they were really cavalry, that at the next halt one ot the 
officers took a patty ot men out to u'counodre and found 
no one then* 'Hie night then giew dai ker and we saw 

n< Mv°H:iri)ki BeUm- m Ins hook On the S„le ol tin- Aw* 
states that a vision of angels was seen m the retreat fr n 
Moils and mves the narrative of a soldier, who stalls that 
an other Arne to lum ' m a state of ipeal a»« y 
and pointed out to him a 'strange lilflit wnu h setn ad t 

IT 

outspread wimp,. The othe. two were «> • p 0 ). 

wel , qu.tc pU.nly distinct I™ ‘^"nt of l 
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the exception of live were killed Mr. Begbie goes on to 
say that he was told by a nurse that a dying soldier spoke 
to her of the relit dance of the Germans to <itt.uk our line, 

“ because of the thousands of troops behind us " This 
man ha<i heard German prisoners say so and fully behoved 
in the phantasmal nature of those supporting hosts. 

In his monograph on thy Bowmen at Mons, Mr. Maehen 
put forward the idea that those seen before the ndre.it 
from Mons were the spirits of the English bowmen who had 
fought at Agmcourt and this idea gained wide prevalence, 
an interesting monograph being written upon it by Mr. 
.Ralph Shirley. Men from the front, too, have stated to 
interviewers that phantasms of the dead frequently 
appeared in the space between the German and British 
trenches railed ** No Mail's Land.” 

Mr. Shirley lias also written an excellent pamphlet on 
“ Biopherics and Omens of the (beat War” dealing 
with the various oracular utterances on the gigantic 
struggle, whit h may be refeired to with eonhdenec. 

Stories, too, were i urreut m the eaiher limes of the war 
regarding the appeal am c of saintly and protective figures 
resembling the patrons of the several allied town tries. 
Thus tht: English were convinced that in eeitain engage¬ 
ments they had beheld the figure of Saint George mounted 
on a white charger and the Eiem li were cquallv sure that 
tin* figure m question was either Saint Denis or Joan of Arc. 
Wounded men m base hospitals asked for medallions or 
coins on which the likenesses of these saints were impressed 
in order to verify the statements they made 
"Wayland Smith : A famous character in German mythological 
romance and lather of Wcltich, whom lie trained in the 
art of warfare and sent to the Court of Dietrich in Bern. 
To him he gave the sword Miming and told lum of a mer¬ 
maid, his ancestress, to whom he was to apply when in 
difficulty lie is also referred to in the Sigfrietl story, 
being m company with a smith named Mum, when Sig- 
fried joins the smithy. Ills workmanship is praised in the 
Beowulf Saga and he is mentioned there and elsewhere as a 
maker of impregnable armour. He is the supernatural 
smith of the Teutonic peoples, and is -comparable to Vulcan 
in Roman, and to Hephaistos m Greek mythology 
Weir, Major : (See Scotland.) 

Weirtz : (.Ve Hypnotism.) 

Weishaupt : (See Illuminati.) 

Werner, Dr. Heinrich : {See Spiritualism.) 

Werwolf : A man temporarily or permanently transformed 
into a wolf, from the Anglo-Saxon zrer, a man, and 
wulj, a wolf It is a phase of Ly< anthropy (q.v ), and 
in ancient and medncval times was of very frequent 
occurrence. It was, of course, m Europe when* the wolf 
was one of the largest carnivorous animals, that the super¬ 
stition gained currency, similar tales m other countries 
usually introducing bears, tigers, and so forth. 

4 'he belief is piobably a relic of early cannibalism. 
Communities of semi-civilised people would begin to shun 
those who devoured human flesh, and they would be 
ostracised and classed as wild beasts, the idea that they 
had something in common with these would grow, and the 
conception that they were able to transform themselves into 
veritable animals would be likely to arise therefrom. 

There were two kinds of werwolf, voluntary and involun¬ 
tary. The voluntary would be, as has been said, those 
persons who, because of their taste for human flesh, had 
withdrawn from intercourse with their fellows. These 
appeared to possess a certain amount of magical power, or at 
least suihcient of it to transform themselves into the animal 
shape at will. This they effected by merely disrobing, by 
tlie taking off a girdle made of human skin, or, putting on 
a similar belt of wolf-skin,, obviously a substitute for an 
entire wolf-skin. But wc also hear of their donning the 


entire skin. In other instances the body is rubbed with a 
magic ointment, or water is drunk out of a wolfs foot¬ 
print. Tile brains of the animal are also eaten. Olaus 
Magnus says ” that the werwolves of Livonia drained a 
cup of beer on initiation, and repeated certain magic 
words In order to throw off the Wolf shape the animal 
girdle was removed, or else tin* magnum merely muttered 
a certain formula. In some instances the transformation 
was supposed to be tin 4 work of Satan. 

The superstition regarding werwolves seems to have been 
exceedingly prevalent in franco duiing the 16th century 
as is evidenced by numerous trials, m some of which it is 
clearly shown that murder and cannibalism took place. 
Self hallucination, too, was accountable for some of these 
eases, the supposed werwolves fully admitting that they 
had tianstornwd themselves and had slam numerous 
persons But at the beginning of the i ytli century, 
commonseiise came to the rescue, and persons making 
such confessions were not credited. In Teutonic and 
Slavonic countries it was complained by men of learning 
that werwolves did more damage than the real criminals, 
and a regular “ college " or institution for the piaitice of 
the art of annual transformation was attributed to them. 

Involuntary werwolves were often persons transformed 
into an animal shape because of the <. ommission of sin, 
and condemned to pass so many years m that foim. Thus 
certain saints metamorphosed sinners into wolves. In 
Armenia it is thought that sinful women are condemned 
to pass seven years in the form of a wolf To such a woman 
a demon appeals, bringing a wolf-skin lie commands her 
to don it, from which moment she becomes a wolf with all 
the nature of a wild beast, devouring her own children and 
those of strangers, wandering forth at night, undeterred 
by locks, bolts, or bars, returning only with morning to 
resume her human form. 

Romance, especially French romance, is full of wer¬ 
wolves^ and one of the most remarkable instances of this is 
the Lay by Marie de France entitled Bisclaveret, the Lay of a 
werwolf. 

Many werwolves were innocent persons sulfenng through 
the witchcraft of others. To regain their true form it was 
necessary for them to kneel in one spot for a hundred years, 
to lose three drops of blood, to be hailed as a werwolj, to 
ha\ e the sign of the cross made on then bodies, to be 
addressed thrice by their baptismal names, or to be struck 
thrice on the forehead with a knife. 

According to Donat de Hauterrier, ([noted by Goulart, 
“ there are some lycnnthropes who are so dominated by 
their melancholy humour that they really believe them¬ 
selves to be transformed into wolves. Tins malady, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Aetius m his sixth book, chapter 
XI., and Paulus in his third book, chapter XVI., and oilier 
moderns, is a sort of melancholy, of a black and dismal 
nature. Those who are attacked by it leave their homes 
in the months of February, imitate wolves in almost 
every particular, and wander all night long among the 
cemeteries and sepulchres, so that one may observe a 
marvellous change in the mind and disposition, and, 
above all in the depraved imagination, of the lycanthrope. 
The memory, however, is still vigoious, as I have remarked 
in one of this lycanthropic melancholiacs whom wc call 
werwolves. For one who was well acquainted with me 
was one day seized with hts affliction, and on meeting 
him I withdrew a little, fearing that he might injure me. 
He, having glanced at me for a moment, passed on followed 
by a crowd of people. On his shoulder he carried the 
entire leg and thigh of a corpse. Having received careful 
medical treatment, he was cured of this malady. On 
meeting me on another occasion he asked me if I had not 
been afraid when he met me at such and such a place. 
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which made me think that Ids memory was not hurl by the 
vehemence of his disease, though his imagination was so 
eieatly damaged." 

" Guillaume do lirabant in the narrative of Wiei, 
repented by Goulart, tias written in his History that a 
certain man of sense and settled understanding was still 
so tormented by the evil spirit that at a pur In ular mmsoii 
of the year he would think himself a lavemiuf wolf, and 
wouKl mu here and there in the woods, caves and deserts, 
t basing little children It was said that this man was 
often found running about in the deserts like a man out 
of his senses, and that at lust by the gr.u e of (tod he came 
to himself and was healed There was also, as is related 
],y Job bmcel m the second book On Minnies a villager 
near I\iule in the year 15.fi, who believed himself to be a 
wolf, and assaulted several men in the fields, even killing 
.some Taken at hist, though not without great difficulty, 
he stoutly affirmed that he was a wolf, and th.it the onlv 
way m which he differed from other wolves was that they 
wore their hairy coats on the 1 outside, while hi* wore* his 
between Ins skin and his flesh Certain persons, more 
inhuman and wolfish than he, wished to test the truth of 
this story, and gashed his arms and legs severely Then, 
learning their mistake, and the mnoiciicc of the Tinian- 
choline, they passed him over to the. 1 onsideration of the* 
singeons, in whose hands he died some days after Those 
aliheted with this disease are pale, with chirk and haggard 
eyes, seeing only with difficulty , the tongue is diy, and 
the suMerer very thirsty Pliny and others write that the 
bram of a bear excites such bestial imaginations It is 
even %:ud that one was given to a Spanish gentleman to 
cat m our times, which so disturbed his mind, that imagin¬ 
ing hun.-wlf to be transformed into a bear, he tied to the 
mountains and deserts,” 

” As for the* Ivc anthropes, whose imagination was so 
damaged,” says Coulart, ” that by some Satanic efficacy 
they appeared wolves and not men to those who saw them 
running about and doing all manner of barm, Rodin main¬ 
tains that the devil can change the shape of one body 
into that of another, 111 the great power that God gives 
him in this elementary world lit* says, then, that there 
may be lyc.int hi opes who have really been transformed 
into evolves, quoting various examples and histories to 
prove his contention In short, after many disputes, he 
believes m Colt’s forms of lycanthropy And .is for the 
latter, there is represented at the end of this chapter the 
summary of Ins proposition, to wit, that men arc* some¬ 
times transformed into beasts, retaining 111 that form the 
human leason , it may be that this comes about by the 
chin t power of God, or it may be that lie gives tins power 
to Satan, who carries out Ins will, or rather Ins redoubtable 
judgments And it we confess (he says) the truths of the 
sacred history 111 Daniel, concerning the transfm mutiou 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and the history of Lot's wife 1 hanged 
into motionless stone, the changing of men into an ox 01 
a stone; is certainly possible ; and consequently the trans¬ 
formation to other animals as well." 

G Peucer says in speaking of lycanthropy : ” As for 

me I had formerly regarded as ridiculous and fabulous the 
stories 1 had often heard concerning the transformation 
of men into wolves ; but 1 have learnt from reliable 
sources, and from the testimony of trustworthy witnesses, 
that such things are not at all doubtful or incredible, 
since they tell of such transformations taking place twelve 
days after Christmas in Livonia and the adjacent coun- 
tnes ; as they have been proved to be true by the con¬ 
fessions of those who have been imprisoned and tortured 
for such crimes. Here is the manner in which it is done. 

mniediately after Christmas day is past, a lame boy 
.goes round the country calling these slaves of the devil, 
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As soon a, thev 
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II V ,,ln ' •'f '" 1 111111 h '’I 1 " r ‘lamasp; . hut they are 

not permitted to tnin h or wound per-1 
appro.v h any rivets, their guide 

his whip, so that they seem to op.*n uj» and Law .1 ,l, v 

l ,y whuh U ' tmVl At th( ‘ ‘»d of twelve davs the 
, i( "' ,uml S( 'attc‘r,, and everyone letuiiis to Ins home 
having ng.nnot his own propt r form fins ttansfnrnutmig 
thev soy, wmto about m this \cise Th<* victim-, fali 
suddenly on the ground as though thev were taken with 
suchh n illness, and remain motionlcw, and extended like 
corpse--., deprived of .ill feeling, for thev neither stir, nor 
mow* troiu om ]>lac c* to another, nor are m any wise tiatis- 
f'Tined into wolves, thu> o-w mblmg carrion, for although 
t hey are rolled 01 shaken, they give no sign of life ' 

Hod in relates sever.1 
changed! into beasts 

Pwrre Manmt, in a little treatise 
sorceiers, s.i\-s that lie has 
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he has written on 
shserved this ehanging of 
men into wolvt s, he being in ba\ov at tin* turn* Henry 
of Cologne m Ins lieutise de / annis icgaids the tians- 
fornm.tion as beyond doubt And I hieh m a little book 
dedicated to the emperor SigiMumid, wi it <*s of tin* dispute 
before the emperor, and savs that it was agTeed, both 011 
the ground of reason, and of the experiom e of innumerable 
examples, that such transformation was a fact ; and in; 
adds that he luniselt had seen a lyeanthrope at Constance, 
who was ac c loed, convict<*d, (ondemned, and linally 
executed after his con tesston And seveial books pub¬ 
lished in Germany say that one of flu* gi cutest kings of 
Christendom, who is not long dead, and who had the 
reputation ot being one of the greatest, soiceiers in the 
world, often changed into a wolf ” 

“ ] remember that the attoim*v-gener.il of the King, 
Ronrdin, has narrated to me another which was sent to 
him from the Low Countiies, with the whole trial signed 
by the; judge and the ik’iks, of a wolf, which was struck 
by an arrow on the* tlugh, and afterwards found himself 
in bed, with the ai row (which he had turn out), on leg oil¬ 
ing Ins’human shape*, and the arrow was recognised by him 
who had tired it -the time and plate testified by the con¬ 
fession of tlic‘ perom ” , , , 

" Gamier, tiled and condemned bv the pailiament of 
Dole being’ill the shape of a trnwolf, caught a girl of 
ton or twelve \rais in a vmoy.inl of < hastrmiy, a <I‘g' t<:1 
of a league fio'in Dole, ami h.ivin« slam her with ns tooth 
and claw-like hands, ho ato part of her ll.-sli and , allied 
tlu- ust to his wife A month later, m the same Ion n e 
look another R ul, and would have oaten her also In « 
not, as ho himself oonfossed, been prevented y■ U ice 

persons who happened to be passing by, and . if >rtn „tit 
afto he sti.untied a boy of ton m the vineyard of -'ggms 
: , u fte his lU-sh , and in the form of a man and not of a 
wolf lie killed another boy of twelve or tin: teen >g l g m '* 
wood of the village of IN.rouse wirh the intention of e.i 
him, hut w.ts ayani prevente „ 

burnt, and the sente,ice was evoontod. , were 

«— ... 


*ating 

He was condemned to be 
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renounced God, and sworn to serve the devil. And Michel 
Verdun led Burbot to the bord du Chaste! Charlon wheie 
everyone carried a candle of green wax which shone with 
a blue flame. There they danced and offered sacrifices 
to the devil. Then after being anointed they were turned 
into wolves, running with incredible swiftness ; then they 
were changed again into men, and suddenly transformed 
bark to wolves, when they enjoyed the society of female 
wolves as much as they had done that of tlieir wives. 
They confessed also that Buigot had killed a boy of seven 
years with his wolf-claws and teeth, intending to eat 
him, but the peasants gave chase, and prevented him. 
Burgot and Verdun had eaten four girls between them ; and 
they had caused people to die by the touch of a certain 
powder.” 

Job Fined, m the eleventh book of Ins Mauris wrote 
that there was at Padua a lycanthrope who was caught 
and his wolf-daws cut, and at the same instant lie found 
his arms and feet cut. That is given to stiengthen the 
case against the sorcerers of Vernon (155O) who assembled 
themselves in an old and ruined chateau under the shape 
of an infinite number of cats. There happened to arrive 
there one evening four or five men, who decided to spend 
the night in the place. They were awakened by a multi¬ 
tude of tats, who assaulted them, killed one of their number, 
and wounded otheis. The men, however, succeeded in 
wounding several of the cats, who found on recovering 
their human shape that they were badly hint And in¬ 
credible as it may seem, the trail was not proceeded 
with.” 

“ But the five inquisitors who had experimented in 
these causes have left it 111 writing that there were three 
sorcerers 111 Strasbourg who, in Ihe guise of three large 
cats, assaulted a labourer, and in defending himself lie 
wounded and dispersed the cats, who found themselves, 
at the same moment, laid on sick-beds, 111 tin* fm in of 
women severely wounded. At the trial they act used him 
who had struck them, and he told the judges the hour and 
the place where he had been assaulted by the cats, and 
how he had wounded them ” (See Lycanthropy.) 

West Indian Islands : Magic and sorcery in the I1W Indian 
Inlands are wholly the preserve of the negro population, who 
possess special magical cults called Oheah and Vaudoux, 
valiants of West African fetishism. The root idea of 
Obeahism and Vaudoux is the worship and propitiation of, 
the snake-god Obi—a West African word typifying the 
Spirit of Evil Vaudoux or Voodoo is a form of 
Obcah practised in llayti, San Domingo, and the French 
West Indies Its rites are always accompanied by the 
.sacrifice of fowls and goats, and in only too many cases by 
the otteiing up of the ” goat without horns "-—the human 
sacrifice, usually a young girl or boy. 7'he lonely groves 
and mountain caves where the devotees of Vaudoux enjoy 
the orgies of a Walpurgis night seldom give up their secrets. 
There are two sects of Vaudoux- - the white and the red. 
The former, which only believes in the sacrifice of white 
fowls and goats, is tolerated by the laws of Hayti, and its 
rites are as commonly practised as those of U19 Catholic 
Church. But even the red sect, which openly stands for 
human sacrifice, is seldom interfered with. The authorities 
dare not suppress it, for their own policemen and soldiers 
stand m awe of the “ Papaloi," and “ Mamaloi ” --the 
priests and priestess of the snake^god. More than that, 
there have been Presidents of Hayti in recent years who 
believed in Vaudoux. Hippolyte was even a ‘ PapaFu ” 
himself. He beat the black goatskin drum 111 the streets of 
the capital to call the faithful together to see him kill 
the sen-sel fowl. Another president, Geffard, tried to do 
his duty and stamp out the cult. A terrible revenge was 
taken upon him. His young daughter, Cora, was shot 


dead as she knelt in prayer before the altar of a church in 
Port-au-Prmce. To-day there is a temple of the red sect 
m the llaytiau capital near a triumphal arch, which is 
inscribed with the unctuous words, “ Liberty —education- 
progress ” Under British government Obeahism perforce 
takes forms less dangerous to the social order than it does 
m Hayti ; but it is none the less a constant public peril in 
Jamaica and the other British IFrT Indian Inlands. It is 
a bitter foe of religion, education and social advancement 
In olden days it worked by means of wholesale poisoning, 
and in quite recent days there have been not a few cases of 
Obeuhmen seeking to do murder in the old way. A 
favourite method of tin* Obe.ihmen, both in Jamaica and 
llavti, is to mix file infinitesimal hairs of the bamboo m 
flu* food of persons who refuse to bow the knee to them. 
This finally sets up malignant dysentery. If the a filleted 
one remains contumacious, he dies , if he makes his peace 
with the Obeahman, and gives him a handsome present, the 
slow 'process of poisoning eea°es, and he lives. I11 all the 
discs and troubles of life the negro flics to the Obeahman. 
It he has to appear at the Police Court he pays the Obeah¬ 
man to go there also and ’* hx de eye ” of tile magistrate, 
so that he will be discharged. Pcrliaphe has been turned 
out of his office of deacon 111 the Baptist Chapel by a white 
minister for immorality. In that ease the Obeahman will 
arrange for a choice collection of the most powerful spells—* 
such as dried lizards, fowls’ bones, and graveyard earth — 
to be placed 111 the minister’s Bible for him to stare* upon 
when he looks up the text of lus sermon. Then, if the 
Obeah woi ks properly, the erring deacon will be received 
back to nflue. Even coloured men of education and 
Official position lire often tainted with Obeahism They 
often make use of it for profit and to men ase their power 
over the ignorant negroes The mulatto chairman of a 
Parochial Board-—the Jamaican equivalent of our County 
Council was sent to goal for prat Using Obcah only a few 
years ago A prominent member of the Kingston City 
('mined was the leading Obeahman 111 the island—the 
pontiff of the cult He was so clever that the police could 
never catch him, although he was supposed to make over 
/3.000 a year by his nefarious practices Once some 
detectives raided his place, but he received timely warning 
and lied. 

A writer to the press thus describes a “ red ” Vaudoux 
ceremony : “ I had seen the ' white ' ritual several times 
in Port-an-Prince and elsewhere when at last l was per¬ 
mitted through the kindness of a mulatto general, to 
witness the * red ' rite. I was informed that only cocks 
and goats would be sacrificed, and that turned out to be 
the fact The General conducted me to a small wood about 
three miles from the town of Jacmel. By the light of 
kerosene oil flares I saw about forty men and women 
gathered round a rude stone altar, on which, twined 
around a cocomacacque stick, was the sacred green snake. 
The ‘ Mamaloi,' a tall, evil-looking negress, was dressed 
in a scarlet robe, with a red turban 011 her head. She was 
dancing a sinuous dance before the altar, and droning an 
ancient West African chant, which the onlookers repeated. 
Rapidly she worked herself up to a franLie pitch of excite¬ 
ment, pausing now and then to take a drink from one of the 
rum bottles which passed freely from hand to hand. At 
last she picked up a glittering machete from the altar, and 
with her other hand seized a black cock held by a bystander. 
She whirled the bird round her head violently until the 
feathers were flying in all directions, and then severed the 
head from the body with one swift stroke. The tense and 
horrible excitement had kept the worshippers silent, but 
they burst into a savage yell when the priestess pressed the 
bleeding neck of the slaughtered fowl to her lips. After¬ 
wards she dipped her linger in the blood and made the 
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mem of the cross on her forehead and pressed it to the 
forehead of some of her disciples.” 

The obeah man can always he easily recognised i, y ,, nc 
w ho has had much to do with negroes. He has an indes¬ 
cribably sinister appearance. He is unwashed , ragged, 
often half mad. usually diseased, and almost always has an 
ulcerated leg This last, indeed, is a badge of tin; tribe 
Often he is a very old negro who knew “ slavery days ” 
. L nd more than half believes m his magical pretew ions, 
lhit not all are of this disreputable type Kvrn some of 
the white planters themselves do not scorn to nuke use of 
obeah, although, of course, they have no belief in it The 
theft of growing crops by the negroes is one of tile greatest 
tnals of their lives. Sometimes they adorn the trees 
round the edge of a “ banana piece " or orange giove with 
immature coffins, old bones, bottles of dirty water, and 
other obeah objects ; and then the negroes will not d '.re to 
enter and steal An interesting report published in a 
Jamaican journ.il during 190ft gives partn ulnim of lL n obeah 
casr of possession 01 haunting as follows 

“ The entire (t'lebrc at Half way Tree Fourty famatra, 
recently, was the case of Hex v ( harles J)<uialdsou for 
unlawfully practising obeah. Hubert Robinson, who 
stated th.it lie was a labourer living at Ttem h IV11, m tie* 
parish of St Andrew, stated tlial on Tuesday^ the ftth 
ult, lie was sitting down outside' the May Hen < .onefery 
on I lu' Spanish 1 'own Road He was on his way from 
work, and had a white handkerchief tied around his brad 
He was feeling su k, and that led him to sit down While 
there fitting the prisoner came to him He did wd know 
tilt' man before, but lie began by asking him what was the 
mat ter Witness replied, “ 1 am well sick ” The 
pi iso fie r said, ' No, you are not m< k , you liave two ghosts 
oil \ on-- one creole and one ( oolie Witm ss told the 
prisonei to go away and was left lie next saw pnsoner 
on Wednesday nth lie came to him at Hamper Hall, 
wlu'H' he was working, and lit' said to lung Man, how 
you hnd me line ? ” ‘ Oh,” replied the pnsoner, " if a 

man is in hell self 1 1 an find him , I come for you to gne me 
the job } ” Witness then inquired, ' What job and 
accused told bun he wanted to take ojf the two ghosts ” 
He would do it ft>r y gy, and lie ” killed ” for any sum from 
gey to y so Ho had worked for all edas.es -white*, b!a< k, 
c nolle, ( Iunese, etc Witness said lie did not give him any 
“good ionsei.it" at the time, but repented tin* matter 
after tin- at.cused lt'ft to Clark and Wright, two witng -es m 
the case Clark told him lie must not scare the man but go 
home (in Thursday, the 10th, the defendant came to 
hi in .it lie, yaul at French Hen The accused told linn he 
would come back to him to take off the ghost He also 
told him to get a bottle of rum and ys lie* (witness) con¬ 
sented to the. ai rangement Tim defendant began by 
taking off his jacket J h' then opened Ins brief bag" 
and took out a piece of chalk. idle* accused then made 
three ina r ks on the table and took out a phial and a white 
stone The phial contained some stuff winch appeared 
like quicksilver. He arrayed his paraphernalia on the 
fable They consisted of a large whisky bottle with >01111; 
yellow stuif, a candle, a ]>ack of cauls, a looking-glass, three 
cigarette pictures, a pocket knife, etc The accused 
also took out a whistle which lie sounded, and then placed 
the cards on the table. lie then asked for the ys which 
was given to him. He placed the coins on r I it' cards around 
a lighted candle. The pint of ruin which lie (witness) had 
brought was on the table and prisoner poured some of it into 
a pan. He went outside and sprinkled Hit' rum at the 
lour corners of the house. Accused came back 111 .mil 
said, •' Papa ! papa ! your case is very bad 1 There are 
two ghosts outside The creole is bad, but the coolie is 
rather worse, lint if he is made out of hell I will catch him." 
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\]Uian /v/wmA dating from the 
devotciL 1 hiedc to t lies of magic 
commem mneut and ending are 
wanting, set enofigh of the subject nutter ],,e Mirvuwj to 
enalile us to form a fairly correct idea of the who!,. \v„ ( | ( > 
maim says wmcerruag it (Hopular Liteiwture m Am nmf- 
l'g\'f» l , i he puhyrm tells how Khnip, -the king whom 

unites of (be, k writer-* have made universally Humus t ; 
flu- builder ot tin* F.real Lviamid of (,i/ei, <*omm mds 
-‘tones of 111 ,hoc 1 <, be told to Him I hi lnd of thr.r, ,,f 
W^m-h flu* tom fusion only r< minis, is supposed p> |uve 
<'< Furred in the iMgu ot King T e-wi ot the rim'd Hviu-un 
T he next, which lsiompLete, belong* to f he reign ot Nebku, 
a somewhat e ulu r king Ln tho -e d it unit to the ui , 
ot a gr<' it nobleman th it hu fait Id*' . wife w,u m the habit 
<d meeting her lover by the* side of a like Hi mg skilled 
in magic he modelled a croc mhle m vm x and ordered one ot 
Ills -< rvants to cast it into the water It was myiiiediaLilv 
transfer died into a real crocodile* and devoureci the Iowr. 
Seven davs fatei the' kind was walking by tin* lake with hi; 
ft lend the nobleman, when at tin. command of the latter 
the c. roc od pc came to the -'Imre and laid its \n Inn ,*t their 
feet Hie king shud<h*ied at the' sight of the monster 
blit at tin- touch of its maker it became ome more a men; 
figure of wax Thru the whole' astonishing story was fold 
to t.he king, who thereupon giunted the cioiodiir per* 
inu.uon to take away that whu h was it*, own I lie c leaptfc 
phmged mlo tin* depths of the lake' and duippr 11 **d with 
t he ad ulte. r er, while t Ire guilt n wife' was burnt to cb l u ii .md 
her ashes were scattered 111 the sheath 

A tale of t'in hantmeiu follow*, ihe sc oije <»t wun !i is 
laid during the reign of King Snefeiu, .the pnde*e,sor ot 
Kheops I'he king was one' day inking his pMa mb’'* on a 
lake in a bond lowed bv twenty beautiful maiden-, when 
niir of tin* gob chopped a malachite 01 uameui into Ihe 
watei Idle king juomised to giw* her another m its 
stead, but this did not content her, for she wanted her own 
A magieuan wan summoned who 
Vf v hn h In* piled one- hall ot 
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old, and consumed every day five hundred loaves, a side of 
beef, and a hundred jars of beer. 

Kheops was so much interested that he sent the prince 
to escort the magician to his presence ]>eda obeyed the 
royal summons and performed l^s chief feat before the kirn*. 
This consisted m decapitating a goose, .1 dink, and an ox, 
and charming the heads luck again on to the bodies so that 
the creatur<*s lived and breathed as before Kheops fell 
into talk with the magician, who told him that the wife of 
a priest in Sakhebu was awaiting the birth of three sons, 
children of the god Ra, who should one day sit on the 
throne of Egypt l>eda sought to allay the king's natural 
distress at this inhumation bv prophesying that only 
aftei the reigns of his son and giandson should the power 
fall into the hands of the descendants ot the Sun-god. liut 
Kheops was not to be consoled, he mquiied into the* 
details of the story and announced that he would himself 
travel to Sakhebu, no doubt with the ultimate intention of 
finding an oppoitumty to put out of the way the pretenders 
to his throne. 

The scene of the sequel is laid m Sakhebu The both 
and infamy of tin* three children are described in detail, 
and all sorts of marvellous incidents ate represented as 
influencing their fate The gods cared for the saiety of the 
little ones. A maul to whom the secret was known being 
enraged by a se\ ere punishment indicted upon her, 
threatened to betray all to Kheops lief own brother 
beat her, and when she went down to the water she was 
carried off by a crocodile Here the papyrus ceases, but it 
is possible' to a certain extent to restore the com fusion 
The names of the three' children of I\u show that they 
stand for the first three kings of the Fifth Dynasty, the 
family that followed the house of Kheops The papyrus 
must therefore have told how the* hoys escaped all the 
sn.Lics laid for their lives and in due tune ascended the 
throne for which they were destined." 

Weza : Buimesc sorcerers. {See Burma.) 

Whistling : It is considered unlucky for sailors to whistle 
aboard Hup This is of the nature of sympathetic magic, 
as it might possibly raise a whistling wind 

White Daughter of the Philosophers ; {See Philosopher’s 
Stone ) 

White Magic : {Sic Magic.) 

Widdershins : {See Magic.) 

Wier : (Nee Demonology.) 

Wild-Women : A species of natuic spirits believed m by the 
German peasantry. Says Kcight'ey concerning them: 
“ The Wilde P'rauen or Wild-women of Germany bear a 
very strong resemblance to the File-maids of Scandinavia. 
Like them they are beautiful, have fine flowing hair, live 
within lulls, and only appear single or m the society of 
cadi other. They partake of the piety of character we 
find among the Ge rman Dwarfs 

‘ The celebrated Wundcrberg, or Dnderberg, on the 
great moor near Salzburg, is the chief haunt ot the Wild- 
women The WuuderbcTg is said to be quite hollow, and 
supplied with stately palates, churt lies, inonasteiic:s, 
gardens, and springs of gold and silver Its inhabitants, 
besides the If ild -women , arc little men, who have charge 
of the treasures it contains, and who at midnight repair 
to Salzburg to perform their devotions in the cathedral ; 
giants, who list'd to tome to the church of Groclich anti 
exhort the people to lead a godly and pious life , and 
the gicat emperor Charles V, with golden crown and 
sceptre, attended by knights and lords. His grey beard 
has twice encompassed the table at which he sits, and 
when it has the third time grown round it, the end of the 
world and the appearance of the Antichrist will take place 
" The following is the only account we have of the 
Wtld-wumen. 


11 The inhabitants of the village of Grodich and the 
peasantry of the neighbourhood assert that frequently, 
about the year 1753, the Wtld-womev used to come out of 
the' Wumlerburg to the boys and girls that were keeping 
thy cattle near the hole within Glauegg, and give them 
biead to eat. 

“ The Wild-wnmen u-<od frequentIv to come to where 
tlie people' were reaping They came down eagerly in the 
morning, and in the evening, when the people left off 
work, they went back into the Wumlerburg without 
partaking of the supper 

" It once fell out near this lull, that a little boy was 
sitting on a horse' which his father had tetheied on the 
headland of the field Then came the Wild-women out 
of the lull and wanted to take away the boy by foioe. 
But the father, who was well acquainted with the secrets 
of this hill, and what used to occur there, without any 
dread hasted up to the women and took ihe boy from them, 
with these words : ‘ What makes you presume to come so 
often out of the lull, and now to taka' away my child with 
you ? What do you want to do with him ? ' The Wild- 
women answered : IF' will be better with us, and have 
better care taken of him than at home We shall be very 
fond of the boy, and he will meet with no injury ’ But the 
father would not let the boy out of ins hands, and the 
Wild-women went away weeping bitterly. 

*• One time the Wild women came out of the Wunderbcrg, 
near the place called the Kiigel-null, which is prettily 
situated on the side of this lull, and took away a boy 
who was keeping cattle. This boy, whom every one knew, 
was: seen about a year after by sonic wood cutteis, in a 
green dress, and sitting on a rock of this lull Next 
day they took his parents with them, intending to search 
the lull for lum, but they all went about it to no purpose, 
for the boy never appeared any mope " 

Will is m theology, one of the aspei ts of the tnphi lty, of the 
Logos, and hence since the Monad is essentially a part ol 
the Logos it is also an aspect of the Monad, taken on when 
the latter coinmem es his descent into matter by entering 
the Spiritual World and appearing as Spu it 
William Rufus: Son of William the Conqueior, and tyrant 
of Fugland in tlu* eleventh century, a wicked and cruel 
prince He was much disliked, particularly by the priests 
and monks, whom he reduced to the extiemesf poverty. 
Olio dav when he was out hunting (m the year T100, the 
forty-fourth year of Ins 11 to, the thirtieth of his reign) he 
was killed by an arrow launched by an invisible hand. 
While he was drawing his last breath the cninte de Coinon- 
ailles, who had been separated from the hunt, saw a shaggy 
black goat carrying oft a mangled human form, pierced by 
an arrow The comte cried aloud to the goat to halt, and 
asked who he was, and where he was going The goat 
responded that he was the devil, and was carrying off 
William Ixufits, to present him before the great tribunal, 
wheie lie would be condemned for his tyranny and forced 
to accompany him (the devil) to Ins abode 
Williams, Charles : An English medium who began to 
practice' about 1870. In 1871 he went into paitnership 
with the medium Herne During the earlier yean? of their 
mcdiumslup Mrs. Guppy, herself a well known medium, 
was tlit'ir patroness The phenomena then produced were 
not of a very anibitous character, but consisted of lights, 
apports, movements of the furniture without contact, 
spirit voices, and the appearance of fiery letters in the air. 
One of the most curious feats of these early seances was 
the transit of Mrs. Guppy. {See Levitation.) Soon 
afterwards materialisation was attempted by Messis Herne 
and Williams, in emulation of the feats of Miss Florence 
Cook, who had been a sitter at their early seances. In 
1878 Williams’s was the mcdiumslup chosen for investigation 
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by the Kt^earih ('nmmittee of the British National Assonn- 
tuMi of Spiritualists ((|.v ) Notwithstanding tin- favourable 
n'poit of the t'ommilliT, William','\ me dnimship was. not 
destined to last nun h longei In company with a new 
vattm r, Rita, he had gmu* to Amstt-rdam, and then* wen* 
fiMind ill then possession false hoards, Spirit draperies, and 
phosphoriM-d oil t he rxpoain was entirely earned out 
and *jiveil to the publn be indignant sjunt iialu-ds 
Willow-tree: The Wifhnr, as might be expiated, had many 
super st it ions notions roimected with it, sinei , a< voiding to 
the authorized version of the R'nuljdi Bible, the Ism* htes 
rt . .,.|d to have hun*4 their harps on irilluir trcc> The 
werpflSs willow IS said to have, evei sinie the time of the 
p a'-s’ captivity in Babylon, drooped its brain In., m 
s\ni!>-ithv with this (irrnmstame l'ln- < mumon scdlow 
Avas ’held" to he UUrlei the pro-tec t inn of the de\ d, and it was 
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Windsor Castle : H unlsor ( a^tlf is s v pd to be the haunt of 

numerous specties ( )m en llizabeth, 1I* ni y VIIT . 

(dial h-s 1 , and some of the druny, have all i>» < n re put eel to 
haunt the ( ir/lr, while 1 lerne the iluntei h] v ) m also 
sn <[ to main the (.p a l Path An idlner of the loot 
(,u,t|tK while oil duty, wa f i om e ntting in tin library 
modnm in the gloaming when hi- du Lius In- heard a rustic* 
,,t sdKiu dress, aud. looking up, saw the ghost of <Jm en 
ldizaheth glide mioss tin- room Hr* bin kded on his 
suoid, and lepoited tin* mutter I he story uttiacbd tin* 
attention of tin* country for some wen fe Sir Kn hard 
Ihdnu s and his assistants k< pi wuteh for manv me,lit p but 
tlu finis t did not re.-appear N’ot long a yet a house maid 
m M folin's Tower t bought sin- saw a gho.f, and was so 


and thereupon remmm 
confer upon them sup 
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fnch-tp iied th.tt sin* became* ill, and had to be sent home. 
In iomS 4 sentrv discharged live* rounds of ball caitndge 
at a hginc wlnr h he declarer! was a spectre which appeared 
on tin- 11 rrace 

Winged Disk : (Sf r Horbehutet.) 

Wirdig’s Magnetic Sympathy: The* dm time of magnetic 
am.o bon arid ltpuyname fomiulated by lenr,l II nbkf> 
piufi iff at l \ t >st < x'k, who publish* d hm i t'>> "f h a • li i > Jl£, 
Ae .1 uutlnjna s funtui'W m iny.3 It ndiii hr lie ceil that 
t-vt'i vt him; in tin* universe posoosed a soul, and that tile 
e.irth llsr If was. merely a larger animal IL t wuu tlu* 
‘-•ml- of things m accordance with r*a<di ot ln*i tlu it* was .1 
magnetic sympathy and a, perpetual nnbpath\ between 
11 11»*- * * of an uncongenial naturr To this svpjpnt h\ iind 
.1 nt lp.vthy U it dig ga\ e tlu* mime of maenctism He si\s 
( hit of this pel.itlonship ot sympathy and antipathv arises 
a (tnu taut mo\ ement in tlu* whole woihl, and m .til its 
p.irts, and an inimterrupited commumou bcdweeii heaven 
and Ciiitli, which produces mmeisul harmony, 1 hr* stars 
"hose r manat urns consist merely of lire and spmt-, have 
-in undrniablr* inlluc*n< e on eatthlv bodies . aud their 
mlfnem o cm man denionstratr's itself b\ life, movement, 
and warmth, those things without winch he cannot live 
Tilt* lutlnence of the stars is the strongest at bnth i he 
iu born child inhale's this mtliiencp*, and on whose hist 
lirtuth lie(|ueutly his whole constitution chgiends, nay, 
even his whole life.” 

Wisconsin Fhalanx : A spinfuahstir coinniuiut) founded by 

Wanen ( base in rd.p^ ('base had settled in Southport, 
Wisronsnp in 1X38, and theie, with his wile and child,, hr' 
li\ed for a time in the deepest poverty. At length, however, 
their r in umstanc't's brightened, and ('base attained to a 
position of civic honour in Southport Meanwhile he had 
studied mesmerism and socialism with the* aid of a few 
periodicals- Laroy Sundoiland’s Magnrt and the A civ 
} ork Inhibit'- and was filled with the idea of founding a 
Community where his ideals of social order and harmony 


occult poWM-1 .ae -><ife\nlv<d ThrMUHrpt o f u II, lit) Hit 
was perhaps bromdd mm Ix-ing hv the niMhic influence' of 
com pi ei ed Jace-» It t lost ly i < ‘ • ml ile-, in ritual and pi u< 1 11 r 
the dcmom-mi ot sav.nu* rate-., from which il pioluhly 
sprang 1 Vr Devil Worship.) That 1-,, 1 Ik* non -\i van 
pcoplr, of h.nrope wild ]Ue< Oiled the AlV.LU ])o]Ull it ion, 
c'animg on the pi.utice and triditmjR of tlun lelupoiR 
more or h ,s in ^nrd, awoke in the Aivan mind the nhu 
that sucli prolnt -i wt 1 c* <>f a magical'’ < hai u tn This 
idea they would not fail to assist, ami would probably 
exnggeiate -.nt h d< t ids mid sttongly impulsed tlic* 
Aryan mind, to \\hu h their gods would appc'.i'r a-. ‘ devib,” 
and then uligiom. litnai as J soicety Thm view has been 
combat t ed on ihe ground that the gap lutwrxt, s.iv, the 
evtimtiou of tin- pn Vic ail lehgioii known a-> lhumlism 
and tin* tir-^t notim s ot rciti hi tuft, is too gTe.it to budge 
Tint 1 h uidmn omtnun d to evist long after it \v.y> o flu tally 
(*\timt, and Hut’idi juJui i;\ is its hm il suciessm The 
theory w furtiu 1 .uhamed that on the I iilurr ot the 11011- 
\i y,i n pru st hood mu'iii would he adopt gel fuun the 
lllv.idiU'j 1,Id foT till pill pn-,e I.f ( ,U1 \ mg on the old 1( ligion. 
ft seems to tie pie-eut wiipr that the < ire 1111M am e that 
tlic greater uu m hi 1 o-f l lie upholdi 1 s ot this .mi lent b ad it ion 
weie woim 11 points to the likelihood of an euiiy c ustom ot 
the adopt ion or m image of Aiy.m "onu 11 hv a mm \i \au 
people Asho would prehr to louiil then noun, mid 
devotees fn-m bin more plu-du m*\, natmalK clisliustmg 
the ni.isi dime pobioii of an aln n pi ople to tall m \.ith 
then 1 • litnous id. „s, and tlial the almob ex< hmve cnipl<>>- 
meiit nl avi mien hi the mil pn but,on, at lea-t) onmnated 
ln Dm- pmitme Than mdividueliy .ill claimed to have 
1liiiji iti'il Sa\ s (.oniine, " 1 am m< lined tolaygieat 
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beliefs are no doubt the elements of wiichctafi, but it was 
not the force of tradition which produced the miserable 
doings of the Middle Ages, and of the seventeenth century 
against witches These were due to a psychological force, 
partly generated by the newlv acquired power of the people 
to read the Bible for themselves, and so to apply the witch 
stones of the Jews to neighbours of their own who possessed 
poweis or peculiarities which they could not understand, 
and partly generated bv the carrying on of tiaditumal 
practices by certain families or groups of persons who could 
only acquire knowledge of such practices by initiation or 
family teaching Lawyers* magistrates, judges, nobles 
and monarchs are concerned with ivitihiraft These arc 
not minds that have been crushed by civilisation, blit 
minds which have misunderstood it or misused it.” 

Sabbath - The medueval criminal iccords abound in 
descriptions of a cerernonv at which the rites of the witch 
cult weie periodically cclebiatcd This was the witches’ 
Sabbath The Sabbath was generally held m some wild 
and solitary spot, often in the midst of forests or on the 
heights of mountains, at a great distance from the lesidence 
of most of the visitors The circumstance connected 

with it most difficult of proof was the method of transport 
from one pkue to another The* witches nearly all agreed 
m the statement that they divested themselves of their 
clothes and anointed their bodies with an ointment made 
for that especial purpose Thev then strode across a 

stick, or any similar article*, and, muttering a charm, were 
earned through the air to tlu* place of meeting m an incred¬ 
ibly short spare of time. Sometimes tlu* stick was to be 
anointed as well as their persons They generally left 
the house by the' window or bv the* chimney, whn h perhaps 
suggests survive 1 of the* custom of an earth-dwelling 

people. Sometimes the witch went out by the door, 

and there found a demon in the* shape of a go.it, or at 
times of some* other annual, who carried her away on his 
back, and brought her home* again after the meeting was 
dissolved in the confessions extorted from them at 
their trials, the witches and sorcerers bore testimony to 
the* truth of all ihe-w particulars , but those who judged 
them, and who wrote upon the* subject, asserted that they 
had many other independent proofs in corroboration 

We arc* told by Bodm that a man who lived at the little 
town of bodies having observed that his wife' frequently 
a!v-ent<d liemelf from the* house m the- night, became 
suspicious of her conduct, and at last by his threats obliged 
her to confess that she was a witch, and that she- attended 
the Sabbaths To appease the angi r of her husband, she; 
agreed to giatify his curiosity by taking him with her to 
the next meeting, but she warned lnm on no account 
whatever to allow the name of («od or of the* Saviour to 
uo'S his hps. At the appointed time they stripped and 
anointed themselves, and, after uttering the necessary 
formula, they were* suddenly transported to the; latidcs of 
Bordeaux, at an immense distance from their own dwelling 
The husband there found himself in the- midst of a great 
assembly of both sexes m the* same slate* of dcdiabiUr as 
hilrlself and his wife*, and Hi our pal t lie saw the dev ll m a 
hideous foim ; but in the iirst moment of his sm prise he 
made c’l tently uttered the exclamation, 'Mon l)iru ! 
on >mn;/?ev iwiri ? ” and all disappeared as suddenly from 
his \ io\v, leaving him cold and naked in the middle of the 
fields, where he wandered till morning, when the* country¬ 
men coming to their daily occupations told him where he 
was, and he made his wav home m the best manner he 
could But he lost no time in demmncitig Ins wife*, who 
was brought to her tual, confessed, and was burnt 

As the witches generally went from their beds at night 
to the meetings, leaving their husbands and family behind 
them, it may seem extiaorclinary that their absence was not 
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more frequently perceived. They had, however, a method 
of providing against this danger, by casting a drowsiness 
over those who might be witnesses, and by placing in their 
bed an image which, to all outward appearance, bore an 
exact resemblance to themselves, although in reality 
was nothing more than a besom or some other similar 
article. But the belief was so inculcated that the witches 
did not always go m body to the Sabbath—that they were 
present only m spirit, whilst their body remained in bed. 
Some of the* more rational writers on witchcraft taught that 
this was the only manner in which they were ever carried 
to the Sabbaths, and various instances are deposed to 
where that was manifestly the case The president, 
Touretta told Bodm that lu; had examined a witch, who 
was subsequently burnt in the Dauphine, and who was 
carried to the Sabbath in this manner. Her master ono 
night found her stretched on the* floor before the tire in a 
state of insensibility and imagined her to be dead. In his 
attempt to mouse* her, he first beat her body with great 
seventy, and then applied fire to the more sensitive parts, 
which being Without effect, he left her in the be ief that 
she* had died suddenly His astonishment was great when 
m the morning he* found her in her own bed, in an evident 
state of great suffering. When he* asked what ailed her, her 
only answer was, ‘ 11a I moil matstre, taut m’avez batuc 
When further pressed, however, she confessed that during 
the time her bcnlv lay ill a state of insensibility, she had 
been herself to the witches’ Sabbath, and upon this avowal 
she was committed to prison Bodm further informs us 
th.it at Bordeaux, m 1571, an old woman, who was con¬ 
demned to the fire for wt tf hi raft, and confessed that she was 
transported to the Sabbath m this manner. One of her 
judges, who was personally known to Bodm, while she was 
under examination, piessed her to show him how she was 
effected, and leleased her from the fetters for that purpose. 
She rubbed herself m different parts of the body with >k a 
certain grease,” and immediately became stiff and insensible 
and, to all appearance, dead She remained 111 this state 
about five hours, and then as quickly revived, and told her 
inquisitors a great number of extraordinary things, which 
showed that she must have been spiritually transported to 
far distant places 

The description of the Sabbath given by tlu* witches 
differed only m slight particulars of detail , for their 
examinations were all carried on upon one model and 
measure;—a veritable bed of Procrustes, and equally fatal 
to those who were placed upon it The Sabbath was, in 
general, an immense assemblage of wdc lies and demons, 
sometimes from distant parts of 1 hr ruth, at others only 
from the* province or distuct m whic h it was held. On 
arriving, the visitors performed their homage to the evil 
one with unseemly ceremonies, and presented their new 
Conveits They then gave; an account of all the mischief 
they had done sure the last meeting Those who had 
neglected to do evil, or who had so far overlooked them¬ 
selves as to do good, were Beat eel with disdain, or severely 
punished Several of the victims of 1 In* blench courts 
in tlu* latter pait of this century confrs'ed that, having 
been unwilling or unable to fulfil the commands of the 
evil one, when they appeared at the Sabbath he had 
beaten them in the most cruel manner lie took one 
woman, who had refused to bewitch her neighbour's 
daughter, and threatened to drown her 111 the Moselle. 
Others were plagued in their bodies, or by destruction of 
1 heir property Some were punished for their irregular 
attendance at the Sabbath ; and one or two for slighter 
offence's, were condemned to walk home from the Sabbath 
instead of being 1 arried through the air Those, on the other 
hand, who had exerted mo t their mischievous propensities 
were highly honoured at the Sabbath, and often rewarded 
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Mth LCifts e>f money. After tins examination was passed, 
tV ' demon distributed among Ins worshippers un^ienh, 
orders, and other artieles for the perpetration of evil 
f \°French witch, executed in i r ,8o, confessed that muju: of 
j , r ( . om panums offered a sheep or a heifer , and another, 

• xec uted the following year, stated that animals of a l>)a< k 
< ‘, 0 l nur ^veie most acceptable A third, (executed at (ierbe- 
1 Pie in iS' S '). declared that no one was exempt fiorn this 
Oiler mg, and that the poorer sort ottered a hen or a < hn ken, 
° j ,, oim; even a lock of their hair, a little bird, or any 
tilth* they could put their hands upon Severe pumsh- 
n Vnb. followed the neglect of tins < ereniony In many 
instances, according to the confessions of the wit' lies, 
lx sides then* direct worship of the devil, they were obliged 
(n show their abhorrence of the faith they had deserted 
hv trampling on the* cross,, and blaspheming tin saints, and 
}>\ other profanations. 

before the* termination of the meeting, the* new xwbhes 
useived their familiars, or imps, who they generally 
adduced as their “ little* masters,” although they \\t*n* 
hound to attend at the bidding of the wife hes, and epe 

their desires These received imnws, generally of a popular 
< harm ter, such as were grv<*n to estls, and (logs and other 
ji.t animals and the similarity these names b» ar to e ct < h 
niher n> ddiorent c'ountnes is very remark.ible 

Alt* r all these* preliminary cciemomes had been trans¬ 
acted, and a great banquet was laid out, and tin* whole* 
1 onipany f< 11 to eating and drinking and making im r i y. \t 
times, every article of luxury was pku ul before them, and 
tiiev feasted in the most su mpt urns niannei Often, 
however, the meats M*r\'( d on the table were nothing but 
toads and rats, and other aitules of a revolting nature 
In geneial they hud no salt, and rnddom bn id Fait, 
e\ui when best sctxicI, the mom y and the \ntuaU fm - 
nr le d by the demons w»*n* of the mot umatnf.u.tory 
t h.Li.u ter ; a e it cum stance of which n<» latrotial < \ jdan.it ion 
l- men The com when brought hath bv open da\ light, 
was generally found to be nothing bet ter than dried !ea\ h 
or hits of elnt ; and, howe\'( r, gieedilv they may have ealon 
at the table, they commonly left tin* nn e ting in a state of 
e xmiintion from hunger. 

i In* tables weie next removed, and feasting gave way 
to wild and uproarious dam mg and levchv. i’he oimuion 
(lam e*. or tan 'le*, of the* middle ages ap]>ears to have been 
peril u uieel bv the person - taking e*ae li otliei’s hand m a 
mole, alternately a man and a woman j his, probably t lie* 
<»td m. n y dam e among the p- wsmt i v, wu* the one genei a! 1 y 
I'I at ti -ed at the Sabbath-, of the wit' lie with tho pc e uliai - 
It\. that then bat ks instead of then hio woe tinned 
inwards Tin* old wn t< rs endevtx out in.umuni f"i this, bv 
sufipu-arig that it was designed to pre\ out the m l.**m seung 
mid recognising each other lhit this, it is char, was not 
the only dance of the Sabbath , perhaps more taedimnal>ty 
ones were lutrodueeel foi witches m b< tier e onditioufis m 
'■ ( )ciety , and moralists of the succeeding age main nm-iv 
in oniia tt* that manv dane e*s* of a not vei v dee< u oim ( hara< t< i 


invented by the* devil himself to he*at the imaginations 
of his victims, had subsei ] ue*n t ly been adopted in el.iss-s m 
Se.eutv who did not frequent the Sabbath It max be 
observed, as a curious circumstam e> that the modern waltz 
is first traced among the meetings of the witches and then 
niqis t 11 was also i ontc'ssed, m nlnio-d e \ e*rv case, that the 
daiiees at the Sabbaths produced mueli greater fatigue 
than commonly arose irom such exercise's Manx’ ed the 
xx itches deedaic'd that, on their return home, they were 
usually unable to rise trom their bed for two oi tliiee* dax’s. 

1 beir music, also, was by no means of an ordinary 


x niiactei. | he songs were generally obscene, or yule 
ndiuilous. Of instillments there was considerable \a 
nit all partaking of the burlesque cliaraeter oi the* pie 
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«• consternated and affrighted even out of their reason ” to 
confess that of which they were innocent. Anil there were 
not a few persons who voluntarily confessed to the practice 
of witchcraft, nocturnal rides, compacts with the dc\il, and 
all the rest of it.” The most striking instances of this 
voluntary confession are altorded by children, hoi e\en 
among the earlier writers on witchcraft the opinion was not 
uncommonly held that the not turnal rules and banquets 
with the devil were merely delusions, thought the. guilt of 
the witch was not lessened thereby. And m the sixteenth 
centuries, at least m English-speaking countries this 
belief seems to have been generally alike by believers in 
witchcraft and their opponents. Thus (-aide: * k But the 
more prodigious or stupendous (of the things nanated by 
witches in their confessions) are ellccted meiely b\ the 
devil ; the witches all the while either m a rapt ecstasic, 
a charmed slccpe, or a melancholy dreame , and the witches 
imagination, phantasie, common sense, only deluded with 
what is now done, or pretended Even Antoinette Boung- 
non, observing her scholars eat great pieces of biead and 
butter ” at breakfast, pointed out to them that they could 
not have such good appetites if they had really fed on 
dainty meats at the devil’s Sabbath the night befoie. 

•• (b)_But if the witch’s own account oi lu*r marvellous 

feats may be explained as, at best, the vague lemembiance 
of a nightmare, it is hardly necessary to go beyond this 
explanation to account for the prodigies ieported by others. 
In most cases there is no need to suppose even so much 
foundation for the marvels, since the evidence [e ,g , for 
lycantliropy) is pm civ traditional. And when we get 
accounts at first hand* they are commonly concerned, not 
with such matters as levitation, or transfomiation of hares 
into old women, but merely with vague shapes seen in the 
dusk, or the unexplained appearance of a black dog Even 
so the evidence comes almost exclusively from ignorant 
peasants, and is given years after the events 

“ (c)—The evidence for 1 watch-marks ” does not greatly 
concern us. The insensible patches on which Matthew 
Hopkins and other witch-tinders relied may well have been 
genuine in some cases. Such insensible areas are known to 
occur in hysterical subjects, and the pioduction ot insen¬ 
sibility by means of suggestion is a commonplace m modern 
times The supposed witches’ teats, which the imps 
sucked, appear to have been found almost exclusively, like 
the imps themselves, in the English-speaking countries 
Any wart, boil, or swelling would probably form a suilu lent 
wdiranl for the accusation ; we read m ( otton Mather of 
a jury of women finding a prefei-natural teat upon a 
witch’s body, which could not Ido discovered when a second 
search was made three or four hours latei, and of a witch s 
mark upon the finger of a small child, which took tin; 
form of “ a deep red spot, about the bigness of a flea-bite 
And the witch-mark which brought conviction to the 
mind ot Increase Mather m the case of George Butioughs 
was his ability to hold a heavy gun at atm’s length, and to 
carry a barrel of cider from the canoe to the shore ” 

(<j|—of most of the evidence based upon the injuries 
suftered by the witches' supposed victims, it is difficult to 
speak seriously. If a mail’s cow ran dry, if his horse 
stumbled, his cart stuck m a gate, his pigs or fowls sit kened, 
if his child had a lit, Ins wife or himself an unaccustomed 
pain, it was evidence acceptable in a court of law against 
any old woman who might be supposed within the last 
twelve months—or twelve years—to have conceived some 
cause of offence against him and Ins. hollies of this kind 
are too well known to need repetition. 

But there is another featuie of witchcraft, at any rate 
of the cases occurring in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in England and America, whit h is not so well 
recognised, and which. has a more direct bearing upon our 


present inquiry—the predominant part played in the 
initial stages of witch persecution by malevolent or merely 
hysterical children and young women.” 

Symptoms of Bewitchment —Mr. Podmore remarks : 
The symptoms of the alleged bewitchment weie, in all 
these cases monotonously alike. The victims would fall 
into tits or convulsions, of a kind which the physicians 
called in weie unable to diagnose or to cure. In these fits 
the childieu would commonly call out on the old woman 
who was the imaginary cause of their ailment ; would 
profess, at times, to see her shape present in the room, and 
would even stab at it with a knife or other weapon. (In 
the most conclusive cases the record continues that the 
old woman, being straightway sought for, would be found 
attempting to conceal a corresponding wound on her 
person ) These fits, which sometimes lasted, with slight 
intermission, for weeks together would be increased in 
violence by the approach of the supposed witch ; or, as 
Hutchinson notes, by the presence ot sympathetic specta¬ 
tors The tits, as was also commonly noted by contem¬ 
porary chi omelets, would diminish or altogether cease 
when the witch was imprisoned or condemned ; on the 
other hand, if the supposed witch were released the victim 
would continue to suiter horrible tortures, insomuch that 
at the Salem trials one old woman who had been acquitted 
by the jury was, because of the hideous outcry from the 
aitlictod persons m court, straightway re-tried and con¬ 
demned. 'The witch’s touch would always provoke severe 
attacks, indeed, contact with the witch or the establishment 
of rapport between her and the victim by means of some 
garment worn by the latter, as m Mistress Faith Corbet’s 
case, was generally regarded as an essential pre-requisite 
of tho enchantment. Once this rapport established the 
mere look’ of the witch, or the direction of her evil will 
would sulfue. 'The afflicted m Salem were, as the Mathers 
testify, much tortured in court by the malevolent glances 
of the poor wretches on trial ; and two ' visionary ' girls 
added greatly to the weight of the evidence by foretelling 
with singular accuracy, when such or such of the affhded 
persons then present would feel the baneful influence, and 
howl for anguish U should be added—though the evidence 

as we now -understand the word, for the fact alleged is ot 
course practically negligible—that it was commonly 
reported that the witch's victim could, although blind¬ 
folded, distinguish her tormentor by the touch alone from 
all other pooniis, and could even foresee her approach and 
discern her a< Hons at a considerable distant e 

' The eflei t of the convulsions and cataleptic attacks, 
which moderli sdi-mr would unhesitatingly dismiss as 
being simplv the result of hysletia, was heightened in many 
rases bv manifestations of a more material kind. It was a 
common feature for tin; victim to vomit pins, needles, 
wood, stubble, and other substances ; or for thorns or 
needles to be found embedded m her flesh. In a case 
recorded by (Ilanvil an hysterical servant girl, Mary 
Longdon, m addition to the usual fits, vomiting of pins, 
etc , was tormented by stones being continually Hung at 
her, wlm h stones when the) fell to the ground straightway 
vanished Her master bore witness in court to the falling 
of tin 1 stones and their miraculous disappearance. More¬ 
over, the same Mary Eongdon would frequently be trans¬ 
ported by an invisible power to the top of the house, and 
there laid on a board betwixt two Sollar beams,” or 
would be put info a chest, or half suffocated between two 
feather-beds 

” Gross as these frauds appear to us, it is singular that 
for the most pait they remained undetected, and even, it 
would seem, unsuspected, not merely by the ignorant 
peasants, for whose benefit the play was acted in the first 
instance, but m the larger theatre of a law court. But there 
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an . some notorious instances of confession or deter turn 
Vtitmiml Robinson, the boy on \v}ios<* accusation tlie 
j oh ash ire witches were tried, subsequently t <>nf< sse.l to 
intpoMuii*. Other youths were detected with bln. blend 
1H their mouths when foaming in Miam elliptic hm, 
( ,,louring their urine with ink, concealing nuuk,,! pins 
, d h iiit their persons in order to vomit them later, a. rati b- 

the bed posts with their toes, and surreptitiously rating 
pt r.idetion dunng a pretended fast Rut < otninonjv the 
>,•)(< !.it < >is were s< » t on vmred b< forehand of the genuineness 
of ai! li pm tents that they held it superfluous to examine 
Ihe (hums of any particular peifurmance of tin-, kmd on 
their < icdence 

it is ditlicult to know in such eases where self deception 
cuds and where malevolent trickt ry begins Nor would 
the examination of these bygone outbieaks of lfystf ria 
trivial in themselves as teirible m thru i onserpsem e -be 
of mb rest in the present Conner turn, except for the fact 
that we lind here the primitive form of those P<dl< rg< i A 
nu tinfcstat ions which gave the popular impetus m i<S pS to 
tin btdu'f m Modern Spiritualism, and wliu li ale still 
appealed by those who maintain the genuineness of the 
]>1 1 \ ■'it at manifestations of tin* seam e loom as lmdames 
of -iin 1 1.n phenomena occurring spontaneously" 

!>ifp,nue In tween HntuJi and (Ortinental \\’it< he) apt 
d he salient difference between Hritish and <<>ntmental 
U itcht tuft systems seems to have been that when as the 
former was an almost exclusively female system, the 
( ontimmtal one favoured the inclusion m the ranks of 
Miiuius las foreign witches were milled) of thy male 
element , this at least was the t ase in Frame and (h rmany, 
but them is evidence that in Hungary and the Slavonic 
(ountries, the female element was the more mini clop's 
In Ireland we find women also pre-eminent , this is prob¬ 
ably to be accounted for by the circumstance before noted 
that the non-alien priesthoods m their decline b< came 
almost entirely dependent upon the offices of women Put 
the various forms of witchcraft are dulv entered m the 
M’\ ( ral articles dealing with Kuropcan countiies 

(i rowth of lieliej in Witchi raft - -It is significant that 
m eaily times the supernatural side of witclu raft won in tie 
public credence. People believed m such things as magical 
poisoning and the raising of tempests by witches but they 
i c tus* d to give credence to such superstitions as that the 
witch lode through the air or had communion m any way 
vuth diabolic, agency. As early as Hoc A 1> an liisli synod 
pionounced the belief of flight through the air and vam¬ 
pirism, to be incompatible with Christian do< trine, and 
many early writers like Stephen of Hungary and Kegino 
state that flight by night and kindred practices are mciely 
a delusion Indeed those who held these beliefs weie 
artiy t ly punished by penance. In face? of the later develop¬ 
ment of belief in witchcraft, this fiank sieptnisrn is nlnm-d 
amazing, and it is most strange that the tenth and eleventh 
centuries should hav r e rejected superstitions embraced 
widely by the sixteenth and seventeenth. 

l rom the thirteenth to the fifteenth cent lines we find the 
conception of witchcraft and demonology greatly fmtilered 
and assisted by the wiitings of scholais and the institu¬ 
tion of the Inquisition to deal with the me of unbelief 
A vast amount of literature was circulated dealing with 
questions relating to magic and sorcery, and regarding the 
habits ami customs of witches, magicians and prac til loners 
111 ' black magic,'* and many hairs were split The Chinch 
gladly joined in this campaign against what it regarded as 
the forces of darkness, and indeed both accused and accuseis 
seem to have lingered under the most dreadful delusions - 
delusions which were to cost society dear as a whole. Lhe 
scholastic conception of demonology was that the witch 
was not a woman but a demon. Rationalism was at a 
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examined and commented upon, that the witch and the 
sorcerer of the Middle Ages, like their prototypes among 
the native races of Africa, America, Asia and elsewhere, 
have a firmlv-rooted belief m their own magical powers, 
and in their connection with unseen and generally diabolic 
agencies It is a strange circumstance that in many 
instances tin* confessions wrung from two or more witches, 
when a number of them have been concerned in the same 
case, have tallied with one another m almost every detail. 
This would imply that these women suliered from collective 
hallucination, and actually believed that they had seen 
the supernatural beings with whom they contested fellow¬ 
ship, and had gone* through the rites and acts for which 
they sultered. A period armed in the mcdi.'eval campaign 
against witchcraft when it was admitted that the whole 1 sys¬ 
tem was one of hallucination, vet, said the 1 demonologists, 
this was no palliation of the 1 otfence, for it was equally as 
evil to imagine such diabolic acts as actually to take part 
in them. 

There is also evidence winch would lead to the belief 
that the witch possessed certain minor powe rs of hypnotism 
and telepathy, which would give her real confidence in her 
belief that she wielded magical terrors. Again the phen¬ 
omena of spiritualism and the large possibilities it oilers 
for fraud suggest that some kindied system might have 
been in use amongst the more shrewd or the leaders m 
these* Sabbatic meetings, which would thoroughly con¬ 
vince the ignorant among the sisterhood of the existence in 
their midst of diabolic powers. Trance and hysteria, 
drugs and salves, there is good reason to believe, were 
also used unsparingly, but the great source of witch- 
belief undoubtedly exists m auto-suggestion, fostered and 
fomented from ecclesiastical and scholastic sources, and 
by no means lessoned by popular belief 

Since the above article was written an exhaustive 
examination of the phenomena of ivitchcrajt has been made 
by Miss M. A Murray, lecturer on Egyptology at University 
College*, London. Basing her conclusions upon the sug¬ 
gestions of C. G. Iceland, m Ins " Araclia, or the Witches of 
Italy,” and those of other modern writers, slu; inclines to 
the hypothesis that witchcraft was in reality the* modern 
and degraded descendant of an ancient nature-religion, the 
rites of which were* actually carried out m deserted places 
and included child-sacrifice and other barbarous customs. 
In the Satanic presence at such gatherings she sees the 
attendance of a priest of the cult. In brief, her hypothesis 
tends to piove the actual icahty of the witch-religion as 
against that of hallucination which, until recently, was the 
explanation accepted by students of the subject. Her 
remarks, too, upon the familiar, go to show that a large 
body of pioof exists for the; belief that this conception also 
rested upon actual occurrences. (See her papers in Man 
and elsewhere ) 

Recent researches on the part of the writer have con¬ 
vinced him of the soundness of these views, but have added 
the conviction that witchcraft religion was, m some manner, 
possessed of an equestrian connection, the precise nature 
of which is still dark to him 'the 1 broomstick appears to be 
the magical equivalent of a horse,, the witches occasionally 
rode to the* Sabbath on horseback, and one of the te*»ts 
for a witch was to sec if her eye held the reflection or like¬ 
ness <>f a horse May it not be that the- witch-religion was 
the remnant of a prehistoric: horse-totem cult '+ But this 
is, after all, merely of the; nature, of surmise The writer 
has also found good evidence for the existence of a witcli- 
c ult precisely similar to that of Kuropo m pre-Columbian 
Mexico, and has even encountered a picture of a naked 
witch with peaked cap iiding on a broomstick m the 
native Mexican painting known as the Codex Uejervary- 
Mayer, which seems to show that the 1 witch-religion was 


in no sense limited to Europe, and was of most ancient 
origin 

Wolf, The : Amongst the ancient Romans, the wolf w.is a 
fruitful source of augury, and many are the tales m which 
he has figured as a good or evil omen. A wolf running to 
the right with his mouth full was a sign of great joy. If a 
wolf, after he had entered a Roman ramp, escaped unhurt 
it was regarded as a sign of defeat ; and the terrible result 
of the second Punic war was said to have been augured 
from the carrying off of the* sword of a sentinel in the camp 
by a wolf. Plutarch tells of a wolf who ate. the landmarks 
of a proposed new settlement at Libya and thus stopped its 
colonisation , but later another wolf which had stolen a 
burnt sac ritice led his pursuers to a place where they after¬ 
wards settled in It is said that a wolf ran oft with I hero's 
slate when he was a schoolboy, and this was regarded as a 
sign of his future greatness. The peasants of Sweden do 
not dare* to speak of a wolf by name but call him the “ grey 
one ” or “ old grey ” : they seem to regard the pronounc¬ 
ing of his name as unlucky. 

Wonders of the Invisible World : {See America, U.S. of.) 
World Period : [See Planetary Chains.) 

Worlds, Planes, or Spheres : According to theosophists, 
these 1 are seven m number and arc* as follows : The older 
Sansknt names, which are now superseded, being given 
for reference '^bivino, or Adi ; Monadic 1 or Anutadaka, 
Spiritual or A 'irvana, Intuitional or Ruddhi, Mental or 
Manas, Astral or Kama, and Physical or St hula These 

worlds arc* not physically separate m the manner which 
planets appear to be, but interpenetrate each other, and 
they depend for their differences* on the* relative density 
of the matter which composes them, and the consequent 
difference in the rates at which the matter of each woild 
\ibratcs 

Except for the physical world (the densest) our know¬ 
ledge of them, so far as it extends, is dependent on clair¬ 
voyance, and the* more exalted the vision of the clairvoyant 
the higher the world to which his vision can pierce*. Each 
world has its appropriate inhabitants, clothed in appro¬ 
priate bodies, and possessing appropriate states of con¬ 
sciousness. The two highest worlds, the Divine and the 
Monadic are at present incapable of attainment by human 
powers, the remaining five* arc* in greater or less degree. 
The monad for the purpose of gathering experience and 
for development, finds it necessary to pass down wauls into 
the material sphere, and, when it has taken possession of 
the spiritual, intuitional, and higher Mental Worlds, it may 
be* looked on as an ego or soul embodying will, intuition and 
intellect, continuing eternally the same entity, never 
altering except by reason of increasing development, and 
hem e being immortal These Worlds, however, do not 
afford sufficient scope to the* Mon.id and it presses f ill 
farther down into matter, through the lower Mental, into 
the Astral and Physical Worlds The bodies with which 
it is there clothed form its personality and this personality 
suffers death and is renewed at each fresh incarnation. 
At the; death of the physical body, the ego has merely 
cast aside* a garment and thereafter continues to live in the 
next higher world, the* Astral. 

At the death of the; Astral body in turn, another garment 
is cast aside 1 , the ego is clear of all appendages and as it was 
before its descent into denser matter, having returned to 
the Mental World, the Heaven World. The ego finds itself 
somewhat strange to this owing to insufficient development* 
and it again descends into matter as before. This round is 
completed again and again, and each time* the ego returns 
with a fresh store of experience and knowledge, which 
strengthens and perfects tin* mental body. When at last 
this process is complete, this body in turn is cast aside and 
the ego is clothed with its casual body. Again it finds 
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itself strange and the round of descents into matters again 
begins and continues till the casual body has been fully 
developed. The two remaining worlds are hut imperfi-itly 
known but the intuitional, as its name indicates is that 
where the ego's vision is quickened to see things as they 
r e illy are, and in the Spiritual World the divum and 
the human become unified and the divine purpose is 
fulfilled (See the articles on the various World, and 
bodies Theosophy, Monad, Evolution, Reincarnation.) 

Wraith : 'Hie. apparition or " double " of a living person, 
generally supposed to be an omen of death The wraith 
closely resembles its prototype in tin* flesh, even to details 
of dress It is believed possible for people to so- their own 
wraiths, and among those who have hern warned of 
approaching dissolution in this wise .ire numbered RMieen 
Elizabeth, Shelley, and Catherine of Russia, the latter of 
whom, seeing her 11 double " seated upon the throne, 
ordered her guards to fire upon it ’ But wraiths of others 
may appear to one or more persons. Lord Bahama saw 
the wiiiilh of his friend “ Bonnie Dundee " at the moment 
when the latter fell at Kiiliecrankie, while Ben Jonson saw 
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Xibalba : the Kiche Hades. (See Hell.) 

Xylomancy : Divination by means of wood, practised 
partn ulai ly in Slavonia. It is tin* art of reading omens 
from the position of small pieces of dry wood found m one’s 
path No less certain presages of future ('vents may be 


drawn from the an alignment of logs in the tire-place, fioni 
the manner m which they burn, etc Jt is peibaps the* 
smviv.tl of this mode of divination vvhn h nukes the good 
people say, when a brand is disturbed, that ' they arc 
going to have a visitor ” 


Y-Kim, Book of : A Chinese mystical book attributed to the 
Emperor Bo-Hi, and ascribed to the year, }p>S ]>(' It 
consists of ten chapters, and is stated b> Ehphas Levi m Ins 
History of Magic to be a complement and an appendix to 
the Kabahstic Zahar, or record of the utterances of 
Rabbi Simeon Ben Jochai. The Zohav, savs Levi, explains 
universal equilibrium, and the Y-Kun is the hieroglyphic, 
and ciphered demonstration thereof. The key to the 
Y-Knn is a pantacle known as the Trigrams of l o-Hi. In 
the Vay-Ky of Leon-Tao-Yuen, composed in tin 1 Sum 
dynasty (about eleventh century) it is recounted that the 
Emperor Eo-Hi was one day seated on the banks of a 
river, deep in meditation, when to him there appeared an 
animal having the parts of both a horse and a dragon. Its 
ba< k was covered with scales, on each of winch shone the 
mystic Trigrammic symbol. Tins animal initiated the 
just and righteous Fo-lli into universal science Number¬ 
ing its scales, he combined the Trigrams m such a manner 
that there arose in Ins mind a synthesis of sciences com¬ 
pared and united with one another through the harmonies 
of nature. From this synthesis sprang the tables of the 
Y-Knn . The numbers of Bo-Ill are identical with those 
of the Kabala, and his pantacle is similar to that of 
Solomon. Ills tables are in correspondence with the 
subject-matter of the Sephir Yetzirah and the Zahar. The 
whole is a commentary upon the Absolute which is con¬ 
cealed from the profane, concludes Levi, but as he had little 
real acquaintance with the subject, these analogies must 
be taken as of small value. 

Yadachi, or weather conjurer : (See Siberia.) 

Yadageri : the science of inducing rain and snow by means 
of enchantment. (See Siberia.) 

Yaksha or Jak : A species of Indian fiend or imp. Says Mr. 
Crookes : “ The Jak is the modern representative of the 
Yaksha, who in better times was the attendant of Kuvera, 
the god of wealth, in which duty he was assisted by the 
Guhyaka. The character of the Yaksha is not very certain 


Y 


He was called Bunya-jarias, ” the good people,” but he 
sometnm s appears as an imp of evil In the folk-tales, it 
must be admitted, the ) ah Jins have an equivoi al leputa- 
tion. in one story the female, or 1 ahohnn, bewilders 
travelh rs at night, makes horns glow on their foreheads, and 
finally devours them , m another tin 1 Yakshus have, like 
the Chun!, feet turned the wrong way and squinting e)es ; 
in a third they sepatatc the hero from the heroine because 
he failed to make due offerings to them on his wedding day. 
On the other hand, m a fourth tale the Yakshmi is des¬ 
cribed as possessed of heavenly beauty , she appears again 
when a saciilice, is nude m a cemetery to get her into the 
hero’s power, as a heavenly maiden beautitully adorned, 
seated in a ihauot of gold surrounded by lovely girls; 
and lastly, a Brahman meeds some Buddhist ascetics, 
performs the ( poshana vow, and would have become a 
god, had it not been that a wicked man compelled him by 
force to take food in the evening, and so he was re-born as a 


iiuhvaka 

" In the modern folk-lore of Kashmir, the \ aksha has 
turned into tin- Ynh or Yuch. a humorous, though power¬ 
ful, sprite in the shape of a civet cat of a daik colour, with 
1 white cup mi his head Tins small hiftU cap is one of the 
marks of the Irish fairies, and the huiihonei of Italy 'gar 
■aps ‘ the symbols of their hidden, secret natures I he 
feet of the Yech are so small as to be almost invisible, and 
,t squeaks a feline wav 11 . an assume any shape, am 
f ,ti white cap can be secured, it becomes the s nant ot 

■hey Lore SlrUcd as‘ ^‘g'gLX'or • UoudMc^ 
lets as sort of oho, „s ... the AUimlka , 

thlliriSYcd » hv, . a 
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Banyan tree, and slay any one who approached it ; while 
in (Yvlon they are represented as demons whom Buddha 
destroyed. In later Hinduism they are generally of fair 
repute, and one of them was appointed bv Indra to be the 
attendant of the Jaina Saint Mahavira ” 

Yauhahu : A spirit. (See American Indians.) 

Yeats, William Butler : Irish Author and Mystic. William 
Butler Veals was born at Dublin in iSh6, his father being 
John Yeats, a talented portrait-painter whose works 
include a hue likeness of Synge ; and during his boyhood 
the future author lived chieiiy at his native town, and 
occasionally with his grandparents m County Sligo. At 
first he intended to make painting his life's work, and 
accordingly he entered the Dublin Art School ; but he 
soon left it, having realised that his true bent was for 
Literature ; and in 1887 he went to London, where he 
became intimate with Mr. Arthur Symons, and subse¬ 
quently with Mr. George Moore Prior to this Mr. Yeats 
had issued a little play, Masada ; and now his gifts began 
to develop apace, the result being sundry volumes of 
beautiful poetry, notably The Wanderings of (hsm ami 
The Wind among the Reeds. At this time, also, the author 
began to show himself ail eminently thoughtful critic of 
literature ; while in 1870 he published a collection of 
Irish folk tales, and in the preface thereto he observed in 
relation to his compatriots that “ a true literary conscious¬ 
ness—national to the centre- - seems gradually to be 
forming out of all this disguising and pretty ting this 
penumbra of half-culture We are preparing likely 
enough for a now Irish literary movement ." Nor 

was the prophecy unfulfilled, for, during the closing decade 
of the iqth century, the intellectuals of Ireland began to 
manifest a tense interest 111 their country’s legendary lore, 
while simultaneously it transpired that the rising genera¬ 
tion of writers 111 Ireland included many men of fine promise. 
Most of these last regarded Mr. Veals as their leader, they 
rallied round him, he returned from London to Ireland, and 
anon he achieved the founding of the Irish Literary Theatre 
in Dublin, its raison d’etre being the staging of plays by the 
new school of Hibernian authors. 

This is not the place to detail the Irish artistic revival of 
the nineties of last century, and the reader may be refeired 
to the monograph thereon by Mr. H. S. Kraus, and more 
especially to Mr. George Moores’ Ilail and JSurwell. Pass¬ 
ing to speak of Mr. Veals' contributions to the literature of 
Mysticism, these are mostly contained in a volume of 
collected essays, Ideas of Good and Lvil ; and prominent 
among them are studies of the mystic element 111 Blake and 
Shelley, while another notable paper is one concerned with 
" The Body of the Father Christian Rosenerux " But 
still more important than these, perhaps, is a long study 
of “ Magic," contained in tlie same volume, and here the 
author begins by bravely stating his creed : l * I believe in 


the practice and philosophy of what we have agreed to call 
magic, and what 1 must call the evocation of spirits, thomdi 
1 do not know what they are, in the power of creating 
magical illusions, in the visions of truth in the depths of the 

mind when the eyes are closed." 

After this declaration he tells how once an acquaintance 
of his, gathering together a small party in a darkened 
room, held a mace over “ a tablet of many coloured squares, 
at the same time repeating “ a form of words " ; and 
straightway Mr. Veals found that his “ imagination began to 

move of itself, and to bring before me vivid images." 

He goes on to descant on these visions, while 111 the re¬ 
mainder of Ins essay he oilers some details about super¬ 
stitions 111 remote parts of Ireland ; and also furnishes 
sundry examples of thought-transmission and the like, 
most of them fresh and interesting. 

But the author’s interest in the supernatural does not 
transpire only 111 Ins prose, and, turning to his poems, one 
finds them permeated by a curious kind of mysticism which 
is perhaps essentially Celtic For Mr. Veals, it would 
seem, is only incidentally interested in holding communi¬ 
cations with the dead, or with the spirit-world ; yet, like 
old bards of Ins native Ireland, he seems to find inanimate 
nature a living reality, he seems to have a strange intimacy 
therewith. A dreamer of dreams and a beholder of visions, 
he frequently crystalises these in his verse ; but the 
mystic element in his output consists pre-eminently in 
this, that he appears to hold actual converse with all those 
things which to ordinary men are no more than lifeless - 
with flowers and tiees, with rivers, lakes and mountains. 

W. G. B M. 

Yetziratie World : [See Kabala.) 

Yoga, meaning “ union," is applied in theosophy to assistance 
rendered to evolutionary process. The theosophical idea 
of evolution postulates a universal consciousness from 
which particular consciousness has come and to which each 
is returning along the path of evolution. The journey 
along this path can be quickened by the Yoga, the union 
of each particular with the universal consciousness. By 
the com entration of thought oil any particular idea, that 
idea, m course of time becomes worked into the constitu¬ 
tion of the thinker, so that, if the thought be good he will 
correspondingly help on the process of evolution. This 
general principle, applied in the light of past experience to 
the multifarious activities of the human mind, is of vast 
importance and inlluence in the moulding of the characters 
both of individuals and communities. (See The Path, 
Karma, Theosophy.) 

Yogis : (See India.) 

Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph : Spiritualistic Journal. (See 
Spiritualism.) 

Young, Brigham : {See America U.S. of.) 


Zabulon : A demon who possessed a lay sister of Loudon. 

Zachaire, Denis : Alchemist. This French alchemist is 
chiefly remembered by Ins book, Opuscule dr la Philosophic 
de Metaux, traitant de VAugmentation et Perfection dc ceux, 
and in the preface thereto he gives some account of his 
life, yet fails to state the precise date at which he was born. 
However, the event is commonly supposed to have taken 
place about 1510; while it is known that Denis was a 
native of La Guyennc, and that his parents were com¬ 
fortably off, if not actually rich. As a young man he 
studied at Bordeaux, and subsequently at Toulouse, 
intending to become a lawyer ; yet he soon became more 
interested in alchemy than in legal affairs, and in 1535, on 


his father’s death putting him in possession of some money, 
he decided to try and multiply it by artificial means. 
Associating himself with an abbe who was reckoned a 
great adept 111 gold-making, Denis had soon disposed of the 
bulk of his patrimony ; but the charlatan's futile experi¬ 
ments, far from disillusioning him, served rather to nerve 
him to further endeavours, and in 1530 he went to Paris, 
where he made the acquaintance of many renowned 
alchemists. From one of them, so he declares, he imbibed 
the precious secret ; and thereupon he hastened to the court 
of the King of Navarre, Antoine d’Albert, grandfather of 
Henri IV., offering to make gold if the requisite materials 
were supplied. His majesty was deeply interested, and 
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promised a reward of no less than four thousand crowns 
} n the event of the researches proving fruitful , but 
Zachaires' vaunted skill failed him in the hour of need, and 
he retired discomfited to Toulouse. Here he became 
friendly with a certain priest, who advised lnm strongly to 
renounce his quest, and study natural s< irnre instead ; so 
penis went off to Paris once more, intending to act in 
accordance with his counsel. Jire a little while, neverthe¬ 
less, he was deep in alchemy again, making actual experi¬ 
ments, and studying closely the writings of Raymond 
Lully'aiul Arnold di Villanova ; while, at cording to his 
own account of his career, oil Easter day m the year i yyi 
he succeeded in converting a large quantity of quick¬ 
silver into gold. Then, some time after this alleged triumph, 
he left France to travel in Switzerland, and lived for a 
while at Lausanne ; while later on he wandered to Ger¬ 
many, and there he died. It is probable that his closing 
years were spent in dire poverty, but this is not recorded 
definitely, nor has the exact date of the alchemist’s demise 
ever been ascertained. 

As regards the book by Zac kune cited above, it was 
published originally at Antwerp m 1567, it was repeatedly 
reprinted thereafter, and oven won the honour of being 
translated into Latin ; while to this day, indeed, it is 
sought keenly by French plnlosphers with a taste for the 
i urious. 

Zacornu : A tree in the Mohamedan hell, which has for 
fruit the heads of devils. 

Zadklel : One of the angels in the Jewish rabbmnal legend 
of the celestial hierarchies. Ile is the ruler of Jupiter, and 
through him pass grace, goodness, mercy, piety, and 
munificence, and ho bestows clemency, benevolence and 
justice on all. 

Zaebos : Grand count of the infernal regions He appears in 
the shape of a handsome soldier mounted on a crocodile. 
His head is adorned with a ducal coronet. He is of a 
gentle disposition. 

Zagam : Grand king and president of the infernal regions. 
He appears under the form of a bull with the wmgs of a 
griffm. He changes water into wine, blood into ml, the 
fool into a wise man, lead into silver, and copper into gold. 


Thirty legions obey him. 

Zahuris or Zahories : French people who had Iras oiled in 
Spam frequently had curious tales to tell concerning the 
Zahuris ; people who were so keen-sighted that they could 
see streams of water and veins of metal hidden in the 
earth, and could indicate the whereabouts of buried 
treasure and the bodies of murdered persons Explana¬ 
tions have been offered on natural lines. It was said that 
these men knew where water was to be found by me 
vapours arising at such spots; and that they wen a > c- 
to trace mines of gold and silver and copper by the par Leu uu 
herbs growing in their neighbourhood. But to the . pamarc 
such explanations are unsatisfactory ; they jnasis n 
believing that the Zahuris are gifted with supernatural 
faculties, that they arc en rapport with the <. unons * 
that, if they wished, they could, without any physical a>< , 
read thoughts and discover secrets which were as ,i u ta 
book to the grosser senses of ordinary morU s. ' 
rest, the Zahuris have red eyes ; and m on ei n 
should become a Zahuri it is necessary that ic s v 
been born on Good Friday. 

Zanoni, by Bulwer Lytton : (See Fiction, Occult.) 

Zapan : According to Wierius, one of the Kings of 11 

Zedekias : Notwithstanding the credulity o : the 1 reach 
people in the reign of Pepin the Short, the > .. ba i is t 
believe in the existence of elementary spin s, ‘ ‘ n 

Zedekias, being minded to convince the wor , ■ 

commanded the sylphs to become vim > 1 creatures 
According to the Abbe de Villars, the admirable creatures 


responded magnificently. They were beheld m human 
tonn, Mjmetlines ranged in battle, whether marching m 
go(i< (inlcr, oi under arms, or ramping m superb juvilmim ; 
am , again, in aerial lUvief c>f marvellous strut tun 1 , whose 
hying flotillas sailed through the .nr, ul the will of the 
Zephyrs But the ignorant generation to whuh they 
appeared failed entirely to understand tin* signibiame of 
tin- strange speitatle They believed at first that the 
m eat urns were soieerers who had betaken Ihemsehes to 
aeii.i.1 regions for the purpose of exciting storms and 
sending down had on the harvests, The sagos and pnis- 
umsuls were of the popular opinion. The emperors shared 
the same idea, which became.- so widespread that even the 
wise Charlemagne, and after him Louts the lVbonnair, 
imposed heavy penalties on them supposed aerial ivrants. 
( s, '<' Elementary Spirits and France.) 

Zeernebooch : A dark god, monarch of the empire of the 


Zeernebooch : A dark god, monarch 
dead among the ancient Germans 
Zepar : (band duke of tile infernal empire, who may bo 

identical with Vepar, or Separ Novel theless, under the 
name of Zepar he has Hie fmiu of a warrior lie casts men 
into the evil p.issnms Twenty-eight legions obey hint 
jiazaa : A black and white stone ; it lenders its possessor 
litigious, and causes terrible visions 
Lito : One of the most remarkable magnums of whom 
history has left nnv ie<ord He was a snicerei at the taunt 
of King Weiueslaus of bohemia (afterwards Emperor of 
Germany) towaids the eml of the iourteenth icntury, ami 
among his more famous exploits is one (hromoled by 
Dukivius, bishop of Olmut/, m his Hutory of I in hernia. 
On the occasion of the matnage of Wenccsl.bis with Sophia, 
daughter of the elector Palatine of Bavaria, the elector, 
knowing Ins son-in-law's liking for juggling ami magical 
exhibitions, brought m his tram a number of morns dancers, 
jugglers and such entertainers When they came forward 
to give their exhibit ion Ziito n-mamed unobtrusively 
among the spectators He was not cmtitelv unnoticed, 
liowe\ ei, for Ins remarkable appearance drew the at tent toil 
of those about him His oddest feature was his mouth, 
which actually stretched from ear to ear. After watching 
the magicians for some tune m silence, Ziito appeared to 
become exasperated at the halting way m which the tricks 
were ( an led through, and going up to the principal magician 
lie taunted him with meompetency 1 he rival piofcssoi 
hotly defended Jus peiformnncc, and a discussion ensued 
which WHS ended ,U l.-ist !»>’/»/» swallowing Ins op mi 1 t 
just ;,.S hu stood, leas unt only 1m Slop, which h« said re 
dirtv and until for lonsumplion After Oiv* oxtr.ior. bi y 
fu.tt' hu retired for a httlu while to a closet, fiom which he 
stioiVlv emeiyrd, leading the rival majpaan by the hand. 
11, the. nave a performance of Ins own winch put the 
forme: exhibition entirely m the slrn'lc. lie Ul ' in bg) 
himself into many divers shapes, taking thegoim of t 
one person and then .mother, none of whom !i rc any 
resemblance either to himself or to each ot ic . ^ 

dr -^“, ( !; y SThc s^skwcrcassemblcHl at dinner, ho 

played a multitude of elfisli tricks on them, to then 

the. means of obta.m.ig s.>" L ih rtv fa hogs. These, he 
Of corn, and made 'ghiok hke thwt^fat hog ^ uttw 

took to Michael, a nc i ni y W(IS warned not to 

purchased them after * on ^ ‘ b , ^ warning was disre- 
let them drink at the river. { o/ \ orn . The 

garded, and the hogs turned ^ fmmd at 

shop." in van. Michael shouted and 
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stamped, the magician took no notice, but seemed to be in 
a tit of abstraction. The dealer, beside himself, seized 
Ziito's foot and pulled it as hard as he could. To his 
dismay, the foot and leg came right off, while Ziito screamed 
lustily, and hauled Michael before the judge, where the two 
presented their complaints. What the decision was, 
history does not relate, but it is unlikely that the ingenious 
Zitto came off worse. 

Zizis : The name which the modern Jews give to their 
phylacteries. 

Zlokobinca : (Evil-meter.) Slavonic name for a witch. (See 

Slavs.) 

Zoaphite : According to the Journal des Voyages of Jean 
Struys, a species of Cucumber which feeds on neighbouring 
plants. Its fruit has the form of a lamb, with the head, 
feet, and tail of that animal distinctly apparent, whence it 
it is called, in the language of the country, Cana ret, or 
Conarer, signifying a lamb. Its skin is covered with a 
white down as delicate as silk. The Tartars think a great 


deal of it and most of them keep it carefully in their houses, 
where the author of the Journal des Voyages saw it several 
times. It grows on a stalk about three feet in height, to 
which it is attached by a sort of tendril. On this tendril 
it can move about, and turn and bend towards the herbs 
on which it feeds, and without which it soon drys up and 
withers. Wolves love it, and devour it with avidity, 
because it tastes like the flesh of amb. The author adds 
that he has been assured that it has bones, flesh, and blood, 
whence it is also known in its native country as ZoaphUe „ 
or animal plant. 

Zodiac, Signs of the : (See Astrology.) 

Zohar: (See Kabala.) 

Zoist : Journal of Magnetism : (See Spiritualism.) 

Zoroaster: (See Persia.) 

Zracne Vile : (See Slavs.) 

Zschocke : (See Germany.) 

Zulu Witch-tinders: [See Africa.) 
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